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P R E F A C E. 


Ak Munde and Variety of Engliſh Dictionaries already in the Hand; - 
2 Public, might {will fome object, baue oBwinted A new Attempt 
of the ſame Kind, Have mt all the Sejences been fuſficiently explainid in 

the 


explained in 
the large ines, or more conciſely defined and deſcribed in thoje 'of a" ſmaller Size ? 
What new' [teprovements do <ve {to make, or additional Knowledge con- 
d, in this which <ve have profumed to publiſh ? | 


To this wwe anfever, that the large Dictionaries in Folio, are too dear for the 
' Purchaſe of moſt Prople in private Life, aube, if they had Ability, have not al. 
ways Leifure for the Perujal of ſuch voluminous Works, nor, perhaps, Capacity 
to comprehend theſe learned and abſtruſe Speculations, in Philoſophy and Mathe- 

matics, they contain. That which more nearly concerns them to know and . 
land, is the Idioms of their Mother-Tongue, together with the true Meaning of © 
theſe Terms of Difficulty they meet with in their Reading, or which they may 
| bave Occaſion to 1% in Writing ; all which may be comprehended in a Volume 
of much loſs Cempaſe, yet big enough to contain Inflruftions ſufficient for the 
Generality of Readers ; and which indeed, been attempted by ſeveral: Au- 
thers ; each of whom has his Merit, but attended with a Number of Faults, In- 


4 
of that Varie of his Explanations ; the reft of his Terms being ſo very fynony- 
mous, Ber os contain only a Turn of Wards, without the Lap Difference in 
| their Senſe. Another, without any Regard to the Morals of his young Readers, 
intraduces into his Dictionary ſome of the moſt obſcene Terms our e i ac 
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. bf its Derivatives can be miſtaken. We have likewiſe taken eſpecial Care li 
* exclude all theſe Terms that carry any Indecency in their Meaning, er have the 


ea Tendency to corrupt the Minds of Youth. | 
THe aide bo" laid xtith Regard} 16 the bayrocememts in this, eubich render 
it ſuperier to any other Dictionary, but wwe rather chuſe to ſubmit its Merits ts 
the Judgment f the intelligent Reader, <wwhbo will, and caught, to determine for 
himſelf, notwwithſ:anding all that might be ſaid in it; Brbalf. 


The only Part Mr Bellamy has had in this Work appears in the rings 4 
er Pieces prefixed to it, to each of which be has. fet hit Name. Ai to the Share 


| Mr Gordon and myſelf have each of us had in compiling this Dictionary, and in 


what Manner ave divided the Labour  betwixt us, ts net, I apprebend, of tiny 
material Concern to the Publit : If the Work be exeruted-wuith Gare and Jad;- 
ment, nithing mere, I imagine, will be required of us. . 


With Regard to the Dictionary itſelf, the kind Reception it met auth, during 
its Publication in Numbers, is ome Indication of the public Opinion in iI Fa- 
Deur. Hague ver, aue are not ſo ſanguine as to imagine it it quite exempt from 
Defz4s ; we can /ee many, and perhaps the Reader vill find more : But, with 
ell it; Imperfe4tons, zue humbly bope it <will, in general, be found more u/iful, 
for the. Purpoſe intended, than any of thoſe hitherto publiſhed of the ſame Size, 


Let it be confider'd, that the Plan aua too exten/oue to admit of biing wery par- 


ticular in every Article; and yet that aur were obliged to omit nothing material ; 
from awhence it is evident, ue were under no ſmall Difficulty, fo to reconcile 
Conciſene/; wwith Per/picuity, as to awzid Obſcurity en the one Hand, and Prolixity 
e the ather ; how we have ſucceeded hercin, the candid Reader muſt determine. 
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The 


ANTIQUITY or LETTERS, 


By the Azzor ANSE LM, 


Member of the RoyaL ACADEMY of nahe 


and Belles e at rn. 


Tranſlated by D. BELLA MI. 


: nn 
OTWITHSTANDING it would be 3 Concern of no ſmall Moment or 


Writs , or Uſe of Letters, was firſt found out; I muſt i acknow- 
N e. ſo myſterious a Secret. All that —— 
to, is, to collect, out of various Conjectures, thoſe Opinions, on ſo critical à Topic, to 


which ſome of the moſt learned and judicious Antiquarians have paid a more than ordinary | 
Deference and Regard. * 
Nocblaz, doubtleſt, could be of greater Sertice; nothing could poſlibly. be- more enter- 
taining to human Life, than an Ability of recollecting what was paſt, and of giving an 
eſtablided Being, as it were, to the Sentiments of the Soul, by. Virtue whereofz we might 


N them Wn to lateſt Poſterity, without the leaſt Variation, 


This, one would i imagine, indeed, Nature might have prompted Mankind to have ace » 
ar: nal, and yet, it muſt be allowed, it was an arduous Taft; a Diſcoveryof the laſt 


e bowever, as profound as the Secret was, it has been found out 3 and tis 
ſeF-evident, that 1 iden ie being feſt daought.to. Th Light, not only received, but eſta- 


blified and conffrmed 


Such Auther:,. as e the leaſt Antiquity. at all to the Irvention of Letters, aſcribe the 
Honour of itto inf Others, however, will not admit, that it could ever [poſſibly be 
_ diſcovered by any human Penetration, by any Dint of Thought, how profound, how deep -- 
ſoever ;_and for that Reaſon give Gop alone the Glory of it; and peremptorily inſiſt, tha 
the Knowlalge of Letter: bad never been found out to the final Diſſolution.of all Things, had 
ND- 


not the ALM1curyY condeſcended to have written the DzcALoGur, or Tu Coun 


=D on two Tables of Stone, with his own Right-hand, in which are 5 Ts 


vay frewdly obſerve) all the Lever: in general of the Ziyees. Bhat. hs 
And on ccc 


Err them to be conclufive, 
Thus far we will admit, indeed, that the Art of Letters was known only by a Few, and 


ut yecy de profiled beſore the Lem was deliversd to ns oo 
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vi A Free Enquiry into the 5 
will farther admit, that divers Nations have been, Time immemorial, without it: And this 
= : 


been the main, if not the fole Occafion, of thoſe confuſed and abſurd Accounts that we 
2 not only in the Antient Stories of thoſe Nations, but in the Religion and Genealogies 
their Gods. | | h 


Theſe Conceffions, however, are*no convincing Evidence, that the Arr of Letters was 4 


unknown, and that Moſes had no Manuſcripts, no Hiſtorical Memoirs in his Cuſ- 
tody, which had been preſerved, as an invaluable Treaſure, with the utmoſt Care and Cir- 
cumſpection, in the Families of his Predeceſſors. 


Now thoſe, who peremptorily aſſert, that the Art of Letters was a human, and not a di- 


wine Invention,” and that we are indebted to thiffaperior Knowledge and profound Penetration 
of Mofes for that incſtimable Blefling, produce the following Arguments to ftrengthen their 
Conjecture. 1 


Moſes, ſay they, never quotes any Book, prior to his Law; that not the leaſt Hint is given | 
either 


i Letters, or the Art of Writing, in ſuch Places, where, had it been diſcovered at 
all, due Notice had, doubtleſs, been 3 of it; and again, that, if the Commemoration of 
former great and heroic Actions has been preſerved, ſuch Memoirs, or Hiſtorical Accounts, 
Sud Rave been tranſmitted to their Deſcendants, no otherwiſe than by Word of Mouth, or, 
in other Terms, by Oral Tradition. 2 Bhs 

How plauſible, or how convincing foever, this Argument may poſſibly be to the Abettors 


and learned Artiguarians, who firenuouſly oppoſe it; and inſiſt, that Moſes himſelf has 
_ a Book anterior to his own Peggateuch: For, in the 21ſt Chapter of his Book of Num- 
(after having given a ſuccint Account of the ſeveral Places where the Children of 
Jae! had pitched their Tents in the Wilderneſs, which was before Moab) he proceeds thus. 
« Wh , It is ſaid, in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, what he did in the Red-Sea, 
« and in the Brooks of Aon, and at the Stream of the Brooks that goeth down to the 


| << Delling of Ar, and lieth upon the Border of Moab.” 


Now, tho' it muſt be granted, that many of the moſt judicious Literati are much divided 
In their Opinions concerning that Treatiſe, as being a Work, of which but very few have 
the leaſt tranſient Idea; yet, St Auſtin imagines, in his Commentaries on the Book of 

, that it was not the Compoſition either of any Patriarch or Prophet, but written by 
: very Nations themſelves that had been conquered by their Enemies, and looked upon 
that War fo fatal to them, as to deſerve the Ticle that it bore. And then that great Authot 
goes on, and tells us; That when Moſer makes mention of that Book, he beſtows no greazer 
Awhority upon it, than St Paul has given to a Grecian Poct, wuen he had quoted a ſhort 
Paſſage from his Works: This, however, notwithſtanding the Gloſs that is put upon it, 


, in our bumble Opinion, a ſelf-evident Proof, that that Treatiſe was written long before 


the Birth of Moſes. / 5 el | 
Furthermore, thoſe who infiſt, that we are indebted to Moſes for the Invention of Letters, 
pretend, that not the leaft Notice is taken of this Art, in divers Circumſtances of ſuch Mo- 


i 
one 
even on ſo ſolemn an Occaſion. Again, ſay theſe Advocates for Moſes, when Iſaac had thoſe 
Bk dug up, Which the Philifines had filled with Earth and Stones; we have no other Ac- 
count of that remarkable Occurrence, than this; that after they were opened by his Orders, 
ke gave them the ſame Names that his Father had done before him. Again, ſay they, 


opetamia, to fettle and adjuſt the Marriage-Articles between Iſaac and Rebecca, not 


ef that Opinion, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; yet there are ſome very eminent 


went and Importance, as that, had there been any prior Knowledge of it, tis highly pro- 
they would have been committed to Writing. When Abrabam, ſay they, ſent Ehezer . 


Line-was written 3 no Credentials had that faithful Servant to ſhew from his Maſter, | | 


when the Patriarch Jaceb had erected, at Berbel, the Stone which he had made uſe of as 2 


* Pillow, in Commemoration of his Vifion in that Place, there is not the leaſt Account of 
= any Incription having been made upon it. | | 


— 


+ Once more, when Yoſepb's Brethren, ſay they, went down into Egypt, as we find it re- 
corded in the 28th Chapter of Geneſis ; and when Jeſepb ſent for his dearly beloved Brother 
a, as we find that affectionate Circumſtance told in the 43d Chapter of the ſame + 


Book, not a Word was eoritten, either from the Son to the Father, or, wice-wersd, on ſo mo= 


mentpus an Occaſion.” And, from this Preſumption, the Admirers of Moſes infer, that 


Letters, or the Uſe of Hriting was not known in thoſe Days: But, with Submiſſion, thoſe 
- plauſible Arguments feern to me to be no Ways concluſive, | 


© Fob lived, it is univerſally allowed, long before Moſer had any Exiſtence, and his Hiſtory. ., | 


muſt, in all Probability, have been written long before Maſes compoſed his Pentateuch, 
Fact, fay they, Moſes would never have omitted ſuch an illuſtrious Example of Patience to 


* 


Some, hawever, deny, that the laſt Conjecture is juſt ; for, if that had been Vatter e 


F 


3 the inceſſant Murmurs and Complaints of his diſcontented Iſraelites, Nay, farther, it is 
F , imagined, that 702 lahoured under his ſevere Afflictions, even at that very Time, yo — 
2 an | | . | | raclites 


12 


3 


| Origin and Antiquity of Letters. vit © 4 
Iſraelites were under Egyptian Bondage; for there is not ſo much as. one Word mentioned | 
either of the Lato, or of the Prophers, in the long Dralogues which paſt between Job and 
his moſt miſerable Comforters, tiled his Friends; neither is there, indeed, the leaſt Hiat, 
Concerning the one or the other, throughout the long Conference which Gop ATN IA 
vouchſaſed to hold with that mbſt upright, tho” diſtreſſed, prince. | | 
To the above Allegation our Reply is his: It would be very preſumptuous to fix the Time 
when that Hiſtory was wrote, or by whom; tho' it be received as canonical, and conſe- 
quently as compoſed by divine Inſpiration. © For tis mere Conjecture and nothing more, 
that a aſcribe it to Moſes ; ſome again to the Prophet Iſaiah ; and others, with 
Probability, to King Solomon, who, it is wel known, was thoroughly verſed in Di 
Diſcourſes, and prudential Maxims. 3 | 
It is univerſally allowed, likewiſe, that he was Maſter of the moſt ſub/ime Poetry, and no 
4 Stranger to the Stile of the Arabian, as may rationally be 1 from his Converſation | 
with the Queen of Sheba. | ” . | | 
It cannot, I think, fairly be denied, however, but that Fob was acquainted with the At 
of Writing, or the Uſe of Letters, and the various Methods, that, in his Time, were made 
uſe of in engraving both on Lead and Stone 3. For, in the nineteenth Chapter of that 
Bool, is the following very remarkable Expoſtulation ; 6 Oh, that my Words were now 
«« dritten / Oh, that they were printed in a Book That they were graven with an Fun 
% Pen and Lead in the Rocks forever!“ ; 
Now, he could not, doubtleſs, have talked in that Stile, or expreſſed himſelf in fack 
direct Terms, had the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of Writing, been abſolutely unknown in 
his Days. : A 
ann Knowledge of this Art muſt needs be antient ; fince the 
Apoſtle St Jude takes peculiar Notice of the Book of Enoch, who was the ſeventh Patriarch 
after Adam, and propheſied of theſe, ſays the inſpired Penman, that is to ſay, of thoſe falſe 
Teachers, againſt whom he had before pronounced his Anathema, in 11th Verſe; 
Wo! unto them, ſays he; for they have gone in the War of Cain, and ran greedily 
« after the Error of Balaam for Reward, and periſhed in the Gain-ſaying of Care.” And, 
after this, he quotes the following very remarkable Paſſage from the Book of Enoch, in the 
_ I4th, 1 5th, and 16th Verſes. © And Enoch alſo, the ſeventh from Adam, prophefied of _ 
« theſe; ſaying, Behold ! the Lord cometh with' Ten Thouſands of his Saints, to execute 
«© Judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among. them, of all their un- 
« godly Deeds, which they have ungodlily committed, and of all heir bard Speeches, which 
« ungodly Sinners have ſpoken againſt him. Theſe are Murmurers, Complainers, walking 
« after their own Luſts; and their Mouth ſpeaketh great ſwelling Words, having Mens 
« Perſons in Admiration, becauſe of Advantage. And Tertullian is of Opinion, that the 
Book of Enoch was either preſerved in the Ark, or reſtored by Noah, who was perfectly well - 
acquainted with the Contents of it. | | 
" Now, ibo we are ready u dcknowledge, thas- che tt of hank has quoted by St | 
Fude, is not canonical ; yet, we humbly conceive, it is Proof ſufficient for our preſent Pur- | 
poſe ; fince it is —_ was = 5 that wok ie cited in the Book of Þ 
Kings, were not received either e Jeu or Chriſtians (as St » i 4 
nical, for no other Reaſons, but becauſe they — very 2 becauſe _ aults | 
might probably have crept into them through the Succeſſion of Ages: And, laſtly, becauſe | 
we cannot be fatisfactorily aſſured, that they were the authentic Works of thoſe holy Men 
- Whoſe names they bear. | | | * 5s + 
As this Book in particular, however, as well as divers others, are by the inſpired 
Penmen of the Sacred Scriptures, it cannot fairly be denied, but that are very old; and 
from thence we conceive, it may juſtly be concluded, that the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of 
. Writing was well known before the Publication of the Pentateuch by Moſes, 
oſephus aſſures us, that we are beholden to the Children of Seth for the Science of = 
; and becauſe Alam had given them previous Notice, that the World would in Time 
3H: be diſſolved by Vater and Fire, they were fo ſolicitous left their favourite Science ſhould be | 
$- loſt, before Men might have ſufficient Time to become Maſters of it, that they were de- 
termined to erect two Columns or Pillars, one of Brick, and the other of Stene, on each of © 
_ Which the Learning they had acquired was accurately engraven; that, in "Caſe the Deluge 
| hould deſtroy the Former, the Latter, however, might poſlibly Rand its Ground, and tranſ- 
mit to Poſterity thoſe uſeful and important Articles, which they had inſcribed it with 25 
ſuch unwearied Diligence and Application. And to this Account, Jeep that, in i f 
0 dis Time, one of thoſe Pillars was actually to be ſeen in Syria. | | 89 ol 
| Tho there are ſome learned Men, indeed, who deny this to be Matter of Fact, becauſe” . 
"tis very uncertain whether the Children of Seth were ever Inhabitants of Paleſtine, or not ; | 
| Yet, it proves thus far, that, even from that Time, the Art of Engraving, or Inſcription, © | 
| . was 
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| Anſwer as: that is 


vin A Free Enquiry into th of 
n in onde Ifenſure known; tho? not carried to that Pitch of Perfection, as it afterwarde 
was, in the Band of Frypr. 8 . hg 
Fes pro the following ſurewd Queſtion: If the Uſe of Letters, or the At of 


MN (fays he) had not been known before the Decalogue was delivered to Mes, 
could the 1/r2e!ites have read the Law, as they were obliged to do by divine 


« which W 


Phoſe who infift, that Maſet was the firſt Irventor of Letters, argue, from what St Auſtin 
4m, that ZFofts appointed Maſtets to teach them. : ; 

e we freely appeal here to the impattial and unprejudiced Reader; whether ſuch a weak 

Fofficietitly edilvinctag ag inf Poſſius's Enquiry; and whether 9925 Maſ- 

ters, whom St Ayftin ſuppoſes only to be appointed by Me, be any Proof at all, that 

chere were no fuch Things as CharaFers, nor any ſuch At, as that of Mriung, known be- 

Fore the two Tables of Srdnt were engraved by the Finger of Gop, or, indeed, before Maſes 


Himſelf was born ? 


And, forafmuch, as all the People were obliged, not only to read the Lato, but to rranſ- 
eribe it likewiſe, a great many Maſters muſt inevitably be wanted for the Inſtruction o 
very Man, as they are, even at this Day, abſolutely neceſſary to qualify Mankind for 
the moſt eafy Sciences, and for ſuch Affairs as are of the leaſt Moment or Importance. 
All chat can be ſaid, in ſhort, amounts to no more than this; namely, that the Uſe of 
Letters was but very little known amongſt a Nation, whoſe principal Employment was 


| " Huſbandry, and who were unacquainted with any other Profeſſion, than that of a Shep- 


It is an eſtabliſhed Notion amongſt the Greeks, that they are indebted. to the Phæniciant 
fer their Arovoledge of Letters. Herodotus aſſures us, that the Jonians gave the Title of 
Dutters to all their Books, becauſe they were 4oritten upon Goat-ſkins ; and that they called 
All Levters Pbenician, becauſe it was a received Opinion amongſt them, that one Cadmus had 
ht them out of the Country d he 


t 


brought 
de ſubſequent beautiful Paſſage, extracted from Lacan 3 Pha ſalia; 


te Phonices prĩmi, famæ fi creditur, aufi - 

e Manſuram rudibus/vocem fignate ſiguris, 

« Nondum fumineas Menpbit contexere biblos 

« Noverat, et ſaxis tantum volucreſque feræque 
* Sculptaque ſervabant magicas animalia linguas. 


Thus accurately; paraphraſed by the late ingenious Mr Norbe. 
I Pheniciaxs firſt, if antient Fame be true, 
The ſacred Myſtery of Letters knew; | 
„ They firk,, by Sound, by various Lines defend, 
« Expreſs'd the Meaning of the thinking Mind ; 
« The Power of Words by Figures rude oonvey d, a 
« And uſeful Science everlaſting made. 


„ 


From this paſfage, it is evident, that the Egyptians, long deter the common Way of © 


Writing was found out, were accuſtomed to inſcribe upon Rocks the Figures of & wg 


Variety of Brutes, a dumb Sort of Language, to which arbitrary Meanings were aſtri 
Moreover, Quintus Curtius, having Occaſion to expatiate on the celebrated City of Tyre, 


aſſures us, that the ' Phameians were the firſt Inventors of Letters, and the firſt, that ever 


communizated. the Knowldge of them to others. 
However, whether that be abſolutely Fact or not, it muſt be allowed, that Letters were 
very anticnt amongſt them; for Tu/ly peremptorily inſiſts, that Greece had Poets before Ho- 


mer; and Eujebrus gives us a long Catalogue, or Lift of antiznt' Authors, whoſe ' Works were | 
never tranſmitted down to us; ſuch for Inftance, as Linus, Philamon, Thamirus, Ampbion, 


a Orpheus, Miſæus, Epimenides, and divers others, too tedious here to enumerate, 


Thoſe Letters, which Cadnus had taught the Greeks, were carried, as is ſuppoſed, into 
, Jtely by one Ewvarder, an Arcadian. And: thereupon Perrus Crinitus, who flouriſhed in the 
Year 1304,..and was Pupil to one Politianus, in his Poem on Education ; and Lilius Giraldhs, | 


. - 


were found in an old Manuſcript; namely, 


“ Primus Hebræas Moſes exaravit Literas ; 3 
ic Mente Plænices ſagaci condiderunt Articas 5 
Quas Lativi ſcriptitamus edidit Nicqfrarn.“ 


„ho lived in the fifteenth Century, and You likewiſe, quote the following Verſes, whith 


Pbænicia. And here we cannot forbear introducing 


That 


of by the Phornicians, and that thoſe Jonic Characters were near the ſame with thoſe made uſe 
of by the Larins, | ; 


That the Arr of Writing was very antient amongſt them, is very evident; for Tag 


Origin and Antiquity of Letters, op 

That is to ſay, Moſes was the Inventor oe Hebrew Charafers *: = ah. 

The Phaniciaxs taught the Greeks their ers; : | 3 a 

And Niceftrata (who was the Mother of Evander) was the firſt that introduced them a4 
mongf the Halians. Ns S 2 ” 2 

We are aſſured likewiſe by Pliny, that Cadmus beſtowed Sixteen Letters, or Characters 

upon the Greeks; that the antient Tonic Letters bore a near Reſemblance to thoſe made uſe 


And Scaliger, in his Critical Remarks on Euſebius, peremptorily aſſerts, that the Aſſjrian 
and Pbænictan Letters bear a very near Aﬀinity to the Samaritan Characters, which were 
made uſe of by the Jeuu in general, before the Baby/omſb Captivity. — 

But be that as it may, we may boldly aſſert, that the Knowledge of Letters was very 
antient in Egypt. If we may credit Diadorus Siculus, he tells us, that the Egyptians laid 
claim to that grand, that important Invention, which ſome inſiſt was beyond the Power of 
Man to contrive (as we have hinted before). but then they themſelves acknowledge, that 
it was long after they bad made uſe of Living Animals to expreſs their Thoughts. 8 5 

f, | 
informs us, that one Germanicus paid a Viſit to antient Thebes, where inconteſtible Marks of 
its former Grandeur and Opulency were even then to be read in Egyptian Characters, en- 
graved on Obelifts, for that Purpoſe. On them were inſcribed the ſeveral important Articles 
hereunder mentioned; namely, Firſt, The Tribute which was annually paid by the Inha- 
bitents; Secondly, The Weight of their Gold and Silver; Thirdly, The Number of 
their Horſes and their Arms; Fourthly, The Ivory and Perfumes that were N des 
voted to the Service of their Temples; and Laſtly, The Taxes or Impoſts that were laid 
on all Kinds of Grain in particular, and on every Commodity in general, either imported 
or exported. - WIS $095 W/E 95 * . N 

8 be conſeſſed, that he could not read them himſelf: but they were explained to 
him by an antient Prie; for, according to Diodorus Siculus, none but the Egyptian Prigfts 
could interpret fuch Inſcriptions, _ * . 1 De 8 

Now all this is, in our humble Opinion, a Proof beyond all Contradiction, of the great 
Antiquity of the Uſe of Letters, and the Art of Inferiptians. . "Is 
To conclude, we are affured by Valerius Maximus, that Pythagoras, when he viſited : 
Egypt, made himſelf Maſter of their Characters, by the Inſtruction of more E e 
than one; and that having conſulted ſeveral Books, which were entruſted to r Gare; be 
found the Hiſtory of a great Number of Ages comprehended in them. 
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Its Superior EXCELLENCE to any other Modern 
oy LANGUAGE. 


. By D. BEeLLAM v. 


— * 


1 S all Languages in general have their Infancy, their Nonage, and their State of Per- 
A fection; like all the polite Arts and Sciences, to the Knowledge whereof we attain 
in proceſs of Time, and by flow Degrees; fo by the ſame flow and almoſt impercep- 
tible Gradations, they loſe their priſtine Beauties; they fade, they droop, they decay, till at 
length they fink into everlaſting Oblivion. 5 | 


This is a Truth too ſelf- evident to be denied; for the Gothic Language, to which the En- 
24:/Þ Tongue owes its Exiſtence, is now no more, and altogether unknown; and the Saxon, 
which ſucceeded it, is grown ſo obſolete, fo darkly expreſſed, and hardly to be underſtood ; 
that only a few of our Briniſh Virtuoff, whoſe Taſte or Genius naturally leads them to make 
mu Reſearches into the Arcana of Antiquity, can form the leaſt adequate Idea of its 

uries, | | | 


However, notwithſtanding we Natives of England owe our Morher-tongue to the Goths ; 
vet the antient Britons, our truly heroic Anceſtors, who were firſt poſſeſſed of theſe our hat- 
py Iſlands, ſpoke a Language widely different from ours, before they were conquered by Julius 
Ceſar, being a People, whom we now call the Welcb, and may, with propriety enough, be 
Jooked upon by us as the Morigines of Britain; fince Cæ san himſelf acknowledges, in the 
fifth Book of his univerſally admired Commentaries, © That they were the Inhabitants of its 
interior Parts; and the Language, which was firſt ſpoken there, had a quite different Ori- 
gin from ours; tho” from whence it had its Source we confeſs ourſelves at a Loſs to 
determine. | 


No ſooner, however, had Cæſar, and the Roman in general abandoned the Britiſh 
Tfzds, but our Anceſtors, in their Diftreſs, gave an Invitation to the Saxons to aid and aſ- 


unt them againit the Scots and Picti, who had not only greatly harraſſed and perplexed them, 
but had actually invaded theit Country. | | 


By the Aſfiftance of the Saxont, it is true, thoſe Enemies, whoſe too frequent _— 


— 


A ſhort Eſſay on the Origin and Antiquity, &c. - 
they ſo much dreaded, were totally defeated ; but then, ſoon after that glorious Conqueſt 
was gained, thoſe falſe Friends, whom they ſo highly reſpected and careſſed, played the un- 
grateful Part, and not only turned their Arms upon their Benefactors; but were ſo ſucceſsful 
in their treacherous Proceedings, that the unconquered Part of thoſe Britons, were reduced to 
the Neceſſity of flying to the Mountains of Wales for Shelter and Protection; inſomuch that 


the Welch Language was no longer underſtood in theſe our Britiſh Tflands ; and the Saxon only 
univerſally prevailed. | . 


It is morally impoſſible, indeed, to trace aut the Form of that Language, when it was firſt 
introduced into England, that is to ſay, ſo far back as the Year 450; for, at that time; the. 
| Saxons were a People, ſo barbarous, ſo illiterate and artleſs, that ſome of our Antiguarians 
have much doubted whether they ever had any eſtabliſhed Alphabet, for the Inftruttion of. 
their Youth, Neither have we any juſt Grounds to.imagine, that they ever made any conſi- 
derable Proficiency in the Study of the Arts and Sciences, till an hundred and thirty Years 

afterwards z at which Time St Auſtin came amongſt them, with the praiſe-worthy View of 
prevailing on them, if poſſible, to embrace the Chriſtian Faith, and met with Succeſs beyond 

his warmeſt Expectations. 5 8 


After this their happy Converſion, indeed, they began to apply their Minds to Study, and 
by low Degrees, improved themſelves in polite Literature ; inſomuch that, about One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Years afterwards, one Biſhop Eadfride, who was at that Time univerſally 
admired for his unaffected Piety and Sanity of Manners, wrote a well-received Comment on 
the inſpired Writings of the four moſt holy Evangeliſti. | 


In the Year 871, Alfred the Great came to the Crown of England, when the Danes were 
in the very Heart of his Dominions, and all his Sea-ports were filled with their Fleets, Af- 
ter divers Battles with various Succeſs, finding himſelf at laſt over-pewered by Numbers; he 
was reduced to the Neceſſity of diſmifling his very Attendants ; and having committed his 
Wife and Children to the Care of ſome of his moſt loving and loyal Subjects, he went, in 
Diſguiſe, to the little and of Atbelncy in the County of Somerſet, and there lived concealed 
for ſome Years. : 


- 


During that long Interregnum, as he was not only one of the greateſt, and moſt pious 
Princes upon Earth, but the beſt Scholar of the Age in which he lived ; it is a received O- 
pinien, and in all probability it was Fact, that he tranſlated the Saxon Homilies in that rural 
Receſs, and compoſed divers other Books of Devotion for the rellgious Improvement of his 
Subjects, which were ſoon publiſhed after his happy Reſtoration, tho* not with his Majeſty's 
Name prefixed, e ; 


In the Year goo, we are informed, that a Tranſlation of the Goſpels made its firſt Ap- 
pearance; but by whom that elaborate and praiſe-worthy Undertaking was accompliſhed, 
the learned and judicious Antiquarian, to whom we are indebted for our moſt eſſential Re- 


» 


marks, has not made mention of his Name. : 


In the Year 1066, the Saxen Government ended by a very remarkable Battle between 
Harold the Second and William the Baſtard, then Duke of Normandy, in which no lefs than 
Sixty Thouſand of the Engliſþ were ſlain. Upon this total Defeat, the antient Inhabitants 
af the Iſland withdrew into Wales, where they preferred barrea Mountains, with the Poſſeſ- 
Hon of Liberty, to the moſt fertile Plains of England. . | . 


Soon after this Revolution, the Saxen Language began to loſe its antient Form, and grow 
out of Repute; and, by flow Degrees, to exhibit ſome Traces of the Enghiſb Language as it 
now ſtands, notwithſtanding, but a very few Norman- Words were adopted for near an Hun- 
dred Years after the Conqueſt, 


About the Year 1130, divers Compoſitions both in Proſe and Verſe made their Ap ar- 
ance in Public; upon the Peruſal whereof, notwithſtanding the Language was greatly + aa 
both in its Conſtructions and Terminations ; yet it ſtill, with Propriety enough, might be. 
termed the Saxon Tongue. | 0825 08h 
In the 14th Century, however, a ſort of Language, partly Saxon, and partly Engliſh, was 
introduced; at which Time the miſcellaneous Writings of one Robert of Clouceſter was held 
in high Efteem. 8 | | ESE, | 6; 
Amongſt man other fugitive Pieces, he inſerted a poetical Encomium on King Af ed, 
which-at that Time was received with uni verſal Applauſe. | 50 


In the Fourtecath Century, one Sir Fobn Marndwille, who was a very learned Gentleman, 
| 5 | C 2 LS and 


* CEY oY Ov 3% „ r 5 


after him, the cel ; jon | 
th he the moſt entertaining and inſtructive Novel, that ever appeared in Public at that Time 


xi A Hort Efſag on the Origin and Antiquity | 


count of his own Travels. 


Hitherto our Language was widely diſtant from that now fpoken at preſent : Two great 
| te the ome flouriſhed in this Century, namely, Sir Jahn Gower and Geoffery Chaucer, 


Tho' the former publiſhed ſome few poetical Pieces firſt; yet the latter is for moſt part 
ed the Father of all the Exg.iſb Bardi that ſucceeded him. If the Account given of him, 
by Leland, may be ieliedon ; © He was not only a very facetious Poet, but an acute Logi- 
% Gan, a grave Philoſopher, à profound Mathematician, and a pious Divine; but how t 
laſt part of his Character may be fully vindicated, I ſhall not preſume to determine; ſince 


_ there are too many of his Tales, which tho” facetious and entertaining, are not, in my hum- 
Opinion, over inſtructive ; ſince ſome of them can ſcarcely be read without a Bluſh» 


ble em 
And the late Lord Roſcommon has made the following very juſt Obſervation, viz. 


er Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence; 
c“ For want of Decency is want of Senſe,” 


f In 468 one Gurtes brought the Art of my _ England, and (among other Books) | 
of Troy. 5 | | 


iſhed one, entituled, Recuye! of the Hiftoryes | | 
© AbGit Two and Twenty Year: afterwards, be publiſhed a Tranſlation of the Rat- of 
ths, compiled by Pyrgyle. The Preface, or Introduction to which plainly ſhews, that 


the Readers in thoſe Las, were highly diſguſted with the Innovations which were then made 


About the Year 1500, the celebrated Sir Thomas More made a floariſhing Figure in the 


| Engliſh Court; and by divers Authors has been highly applauded, as the politeſt and mot 
- Kccurate Writer of the Age in which he lived. e 1 i 


m the Year 1553 Thomas Sackrills, then Earl of Dorſer, publiſhed fevers] fugitive Pieces, 
and was tera admired, not only for the Elegance of his Style, but the Beauty of bis 
Compoſitions: | e e DE 8 
In 1 one Rab Lever publiſhed a Treatiſe, entituled, the Art of Reaſon; and not lon 
Ae be 5 Phiip Sidney, wrote his Arcadia, which is univerſally allowed 


* * 


of Day, He likewiſe publiſhed an aceurate Tranſlation of Philip Lord Matnay du Pit 
Marys unanſwerable Defence of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; which, in his Time, 
Met with the univerſal Approbation of the Public, which it juſtly deſerved. © 
„. ' 3 pt Fo £4 ; | i FEE 
About the Year 2 509, that is to ſay „ in the Beginning of King Henry the VIIIth': Reign, a 
bliſhed a Tranſſation of the New Teflament, but ſoon after one Cute 


one ian Tindal publiſt | 
Tonſtal, then Biſhop of L:ndon, ſent a very ſcvere Prohibition of it to the Arch-deacons of 
his Dioceſe with the Reaſons annext., "|" OT „ 
2 r 4 f EC | 8 

In the 17th Century, however, Sir Francis Bacon was the firſt Aut whoſe Style was 


- 


capable of entetiaining and inſtructing the Readers of the preſent Age. To him ſucceede 


Wilten, Waller, Alzerncon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, &c. &c. who made great Improvements 


upon his Style, We are indebted, however, to Mr Dryden, Addiſon, Budgell, Steele, ; 
and Pope, for the inimitable Beauties with which our Language ſpines zt preſent ; l 
whom, I humbly conceive, it was carried to its Achme, or utmoſt Pitch of Perfection. 
To conclude, as the preſent Undertaking is immediately calculated for the Service of ſuch 
ki Readers as are ſuppoſed to be unletter'd; and not fo happy as to have had the Be- 

ts and Advantages of a very liberal Education; it would be ign to our Purpoſe to 
embellifh this Hert Efay with anv antient Quotations, to ſhew the gradual Improvements 
of our Engliſß Authors, in their Style, according to the State of our Language at their re- 
ſpective Periods, OT: ; 7 E208 . a i Sf EE FD A444 Cats: 25 

However, as ſome of our more learned Readers may be fond of making ſome Refearc 

into Antiquity, we ſhall refer them to the Prolegomina-of the Eng} Diftimary in Folio, 
lately publiſhed by Dr Jeſephb Nicol Scot, where they will find their warmeſt Expettations fully 


3 5 3 8 5 . 
+ Having thus faid all we think abſolutely neceflary, and conſiſtent vn our intended Bre- 
ity; we ſhall proceed to the laſt Topic propoſed ; namely, the Excellency of the Engh/b 


and an able and experienced Hiſtorian, obliged the Public with an $ccurate and elaborate Ac- 


* 
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gre become at length highly convinced; and notwithſtanding, indeed, in former Days, they 


— reg hn Er Et tre 


_ Of the ENGLISH Tongue. PE: iz 


- Now its Beautiet are moſt conſpicFuus in the four particular Anticley beraundex mantianeds 
that is to ſay, it is free and eaſy; and, in fhort, ware (weet and barmaniqus, apd by eanſe> 


- quence preferable to any living Language whatſoever, 


Its Freedom and Facility, in the firſt Place, is demonſtrable, fince it is, in a great- Mea- 


ſure, exempt from that Multiplicity of Cafes and Flezions, which clag, or encumber almoſt 


all others, and render them, for Reaſon, extremely intricate, diffigult, and ahſtruſe. 
Our Atjefiturs, being all invariable, make their Concordance with their Subfarntwmues ra- 
matrkably plain and cafy : Our Englyh Proneuns likewiſe, are not half ſo confuſed and per- 


ple red as ether thoſe of the Latin or the French. And ſcarce any Thing ean mere eaktly be 


conquered than the Conjugation of our Exgliſb Verbs : Beſides, our Language is durthened 
with no fach Thing as Verbs reciprocal, which render the French Tongue in particular, very 
dark and obſcure ; and very often diſcourage Foreigners from the Study of it. ES»: 


To illuſtrate its Copiouſneſs, very little need be ſaid, fince it is too manifeſt and ſelf-evi- 
dent to be denied; for befides the antient Duceb, which the Eg retain in the Soxen Mo- 
noſyllables, the Literati of Eng/and, like ſo many induſtrious Bees, have colledtcd the Quin- 
teilence of divers foreign Languages, and rejected their Refuſe, ar Drofs 3 by which artful Na- 
nagement, and their Aſſiduity, they have improved their Mother-Tongue to that prodigious 
Degree, that all fuch Foreigners as have an adequate Idea of the Genius of it, are 
charmed to obſerve, that neither their own, nor any other Language whatſoever, can ſtand in 
Competition with it; and, at the fame Time, to find a great Variety of their own Terms ſo 
happily tranſplanted and blended with it, that they ſeem to thrive better in Zuglang,. than in 

heir own native Soil, | | . . eee e, e 

And whereas the French is too much limited and conſtrained, and through its over- niceneſt, 
is grown, in ſome Meaſure, barren, fpiritleſs and inſipid, the Engl on the other Hand, is 
become ptodigiouſſy copious and luxuriant, through its innate Power of making ſuch Corr. 
Peunds and Derivatives as are very comprehenſive, emphatica}, and proper to contract any 
Expreſſion into a narrow Compaſs z it muſt be allowed, that neither the Greet itſelf, nor 
the Latin can compound, or join many Words together, in a mare agreeable Manner, which 


is one of the moſt ſhining Beauties that any Language can potibly boaſt of. In a Word, 


. 


more Propriety and a better Grace than in the Englh Tongue. 


As to its Energy or Significance, there is ſcarce any Variety, that any other Nation can 
boaſt of, but what the &ng4/o have, almoſt with equal Happineſs, made its own, With 
what Propriety has the ned Lord Bacon taught us to ſpeak all the Terms of Art in our 
Mother-tongue, which was looked upon as impracticable, till we ſaw it actually carried into 
Execution ? What inimitable Pieces of Oratory, or Elocution, of our own Growth, have 
we ſeen publiſhed within theſe few Years? And what Collection of Poems bears a more 
ſablime Senſe, is more manly and majeſtic, more ftrong and nervous, than what has been ex- 
hibited to the Public by thoſe univerſally admired Poets, Mr Milton, Mr Addiſon, and 


there is no Sentiment or Thought that can be expreſſed in a greater Flow of Wards, or with 


| Mr Pope ? ; 


As to its Harmony and Sweetneſs ; it muſt be confeſſed, that the Italian abounds with 
Vowels, as the Dutch does with Conſonants, which renders the firſt too effeminate, and the 
laſt too rugged and uncouth z whereas the Ech has, through a happy Intermixture, the 
Advantage of them both. ye cannot but allow that the Fahan Language is peculiarly deli- 
cate, ſoft, and pleaſing to the Ear, but then it glides along like a purling Stream. The 
French, doubtleſs, is very nice and courtly, but then it has too much in it, that ſavours of 
Effeminacy and Affectation; the Spaniſh, it is true, is very ſolemn and majeſtic ; but then 
it is too apt to be ſtormy and tempeſtuongs, and carries à Kind of Terror along with it. | 
German is very manly, indeed, but then tis harſh and unpolite ; whereas the Engliſs, by ju- 


diciouſly borrowing a little here and a little there, from each of them, gives ſtrength of Con- 


ſonants to the [rahan, the full and perfect Sound of Syllables to the French, the Variety of 
Terminations with much gentler Accents to the Spaniſh, and diſſolves the Dutch Conſonants 
with greater Facility and Eaſe, h ED | 

Now, what can poſſibly be wanting to the Perfection of that Language, where Subſtance 
29d Sqlidity. combine with Pleaſure ; where Copiouſneſs unites with Delicacy, Beauty with 
Majeſty, and Expedition with Gravity and Sedateneſs ? —— And ſuch, doubtleſs, is the 


Compoſition of the Engliſh. N 5 


That all theſe Advantages are inherent in our Mother- tongue, all Foreigners in general. 


xiv A fort E fſay on the Origin and Antiquity, &c. 
of it with an Air of Indifference at leaſt, and looked upon it with an Eye of Contempt; 


Sound of it. | N : a 8 
Tube principal Otjections that ſome Hyper- eriticks have urged againſt it are theſe tuo; 


| Variations. The former, however, is ſo very natural to all Languages in gene- 
ral, that we have never heard hitherto of any one entirely free from it, the Hebrew only 
„ as ſome ſay ; but whether that be real Fact or not, we ingenuouſly acknowledge 


the Greeks and Goths ; the French is a Compoſition of Latin, Datch, and the an- 
tient Gallic ; the Spaniſh of Latin principally with ſome Spice or Smattering of the Gotbiſp 
and Mariſes; and man itfelf, tho* by ſome peremptorily infiſted upon to be an Origi- 
nal, has ſome Savour of the Reman Empire, and its neighbouring Nations. 


I ſhall now conclude this ſuccin&t Account, this tranſient View only of the Excellency of 
eur Mother-tongue, with the Obſervations of twe very judicious Critics, who, tho“ Maſters 
of divers Languages, held our Engliſ Tongue in the higheſt Veneration. | 


4 Spirit of divers other Tongues with which it is blended, it were greatly to be wiſhed, that 
ſeem too extravagantly fond; and that for the future all neological and factitious 


4 ment and Precaution- „„ 

„ Wes the E Nation (ſays the laſt) but contented with making Improvements on 
4 that Grain — tm have already, without over-ſtocking themſelves by Importations from 
. foreign Ports, and putting their Language in a perpetual Ferment, it would contribute 

PP greatly to its future Credit and Reputation. : : SE 


3 ingenvoully, it is our humble Opinion, thatthere is already much in it, 
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vet as thoſe groundleſs Prejudices are now removed, they ſtand in Admiration at the 
namely, its being 2 Language compounded of divers others; and its being ſubject and liable 
to 


our inty to determine. The Latin Language had a great Mixture of that which was 


As to its being ſubject to various Changes and Mutations, the Objection is altogether as 
as the former: For it is univerſally allowed, that all Languages, as well az King- 


4% As the Englſs Language (fays the firſt) is at this preſent Juncture arrived at ſo great a 
n Pitch of Perfection, is ſo very copious and expreſſive, by the Acceſſion of the Life and 


<< a Stop might be put to that boundleſs Practice of naturalizing foreign Words, of which the 
4 
«+ Terms ſhould be laid aſide, except ſome few that might poſſibly be introduced with Judg- x 


already as 
= is any Ways uſcful or neceſſary ; and as much, in a Word, as the Engliſh Soil is capajye of 
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By D. BELLAMY. 


| due Accent in the Pronunciation, and with all the true 8 
i Letters of each Word in Writing, according to the Practice of thoſe, 
who are univerſally allowed to be the bel 
propoſe to ſtudy, be jit what it will. | 
ho” this Art is, for the moſt part, very ſhamefully 7 by the 
Natives of England; yet it was the favourite Study both of the Greeks and 
Romans. And were our Britiſh Youth, who are at preſent unlettered, once 
duly ſenſible of that exalted Idea which the celebrated Quintilian entertained 
of the Latin Grammar, I am firmly perſuaded, that they would eaſily be pre- 
vailed on to apply their Minds more cloſely to the Study of it. | 


In the fourth Chapter of the fourth Book of his univerſally admired 


Inflitutes, treating on the Subject now before us, Eſt ars, ſays he, neceſ- 
« faria pueris, jucunda ſenibus,. dulcis ſecretoram comes; & 


« with Propriety and a good Grace, is abſolutely neceſſary to be attained by 
« all young Gentlemen; is highly entertaining to thoſe who are old; and 
t“ a moſt amiable Companion to a ſtudious Recluſe; in a Word, tho? of all 
« the liberal Arts it is one, indeed, whoſe Beauties lie too deeply concealed, 


« and whoſe Aſpect, to all outward Appearance, is none of the moſt pro- 


4 miſing ; yet when ſet in the faireſt and moſt advantageous Light, it will 


4 not only appear very intereſting and inſtruQive, but be acknowledged, 


« when once happily attained, to be an Accompliſhment of the laſt Im- 


6 portance.”” 


o ſpeak Engliſh, therefore, is to explain our Sentiments reciprocally to 


each r, in the Exgliſb Language, by thoſe Signs which the learned have 
invented for that great and important Purpoſe ; and we find by Experience, 
that Sounds and the Voice are the fitteſt and moſt convenient of any: but be- 
cauſe ſuch Saunds are too tranſient and paſs away too ſoon ; other Signs have 


been found out, and ſo contrived, as to render them, not only more perma- 
nent and laſting ;. but more capable of ſtriking the Eye; and theſe are the 


Compendious BRITISH Grammarian : 


Engliſh Tongue. 


; 6 is the Art of expreſſing our Thoughts juſtly, with a 


# 


Judges in that Language which we 


quz vel ſola N 


e omni ſtudiorum genere plus habet operis, quam oſtentationis: that is to 
ſay, This Art of writing and ſpeaking a Language, accurately, and 


Marks, or Characters in Writing, called by the Greeks, Grammara, a _ - . 
„ | | 1 


i * 5 r as well as Form, they NN 


Xvi 5 ts eaſy. Aeon to 
which chat of Grammar owes its Derivation. . : 


- There are ewo- Things principally-te be colfderod in idk kgs; yamely, 


Shat "they are, in the firſt Place, fo their Nature as Character; © an@'th 
the next, their true Meaning, or Signification ; that is, the Manner in = 


they are made uſe of by Mankind, in order do convey their Ideas, GEES 


much Eafe and Freedom as poſlible, one to another. 
Some Uivide Grammar into four” Parts only namely; © Lerters, Cyllables, 


Words, and SeMtencth ; and this Divffion, in my humble Opinion, is not only 
the ſhorteſt, but che moſt eaſy and natural, and comprehends, in Reality, 
ect. 


every Thing that can poſſibly be produted on the Sa 

In the firſt Place, { 225 we ſhall treat as briefly as 2 of Letters. 

A Latter is a Mark, or „Which hot ple and une 

pounded, tho? an ü Sound; for N ward ts For inſtance, 

5 Rosring of a Lion, the Beat of a Drum, 2 Stream, or 
the melodious Notes of the e are — impoſſible to be 
expreſſed by: any Characters, or Marks w 

Notwithſtanding the . eee is, for 22 molt Part, faid to conſiſt 
af twenty-four Letters valy 


u and v, were, ſome oe reſſed by the ſelf· ſame Characters; ; 


Ss 4 + I £4 


yet as the ja and the vee, for the ty, termed i and u Conſonant, are 


roprie Ys be termed two diſfinct Letters; and for that Reaſon, there 
re 2 and Twenty Letters made Uſe of in the Fuel! i Tongue "he es 
however, differ in their Form, according to the various Types bd 
. Ee nes) as wall 2 oy. oy the hat 
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M. B. Should any of our Readers be defirous of knowing the exact Num- 
ber of Letters in foreign Alphabets, which are in ſome leſs, and others more 3 


let them turn to the Term (ALPHABET) in the following Dictionary, and 


their Curioſity will be ſufficiently gratified at one ſingle View. 
The preceding Letters; Marks, or Characters, in regard to their reſpedive 


Powers or Sounds, are divided into Yowels and Conſonants. 


A oel is a Letter, that denotes a full and perfect Sound of itlelf, without 
the leaſt Aid or Aſſiſtance of any other Letter whatſoever. 


As to the Number of them, they are, in the Opinion of the moſt aceurate 5 


| Grammarians, only five; namely, a, e, i, o, and u. N 
The Vowels i and u, indeed, ſometimes are made Uſe of as Conſonants; 


but then they change their Form; as for Inſtanee, the i is converted into jod; 


or y; as in the Words ſeſt, jelly, juice; eg years, e Sc. and 


the u into vẽẽ; as in Virtue, vice, vanity, 
Y, Der when it has the ſame Sound or "Pin as 1, ad . Ai it is 


' ſubſtituted i in the room, or ſtead of u; i. e. when either of them follow a Yowwel,; 


in any Syllable or Word; they may, with propriety enough, be termed 


_ - affiſtant, or caſual Yoels; but, on the other Hand, when they precede à 


Yowel, tho' they never change their F orm, are A n and uſed 


as ſuch. 
As to the Uſe of the preceding Vowels; they are intended ene be; 


Hllables or Wards ; for neither the one or the other can 88 formed without 


them. - 
Each diſtin — frequently conſtitutes a syllable; ; as in the following 


Words; a- mũſe- ment; e- vent; 1'-mage ; o-live; and u-ni-ty, c. 


Moreover, the Article A, the Pronoun 1 and the Interjection O! ate 
perfect Words, as well as Yowels; and the two laſt are always printed in 


Capitals. 


Before we proceed any farther, however, it will be highly requiſite to nike 5 
the various Powers or Sounds of each Voabel into our particular Conſideration. 


It is to be obſerved, that all the Yorwels, in general, have not only two 
diſtin Sounds; namely, a _ and a ſhort one; but ſome of them more; 


that ſometimes they abſolutely lo 


Sounds of one another. 
Of the Powers or Sounds of the Powe! A. 


To begin then regularly with the Veel a; which, in my W Opinion, 
has four diſtinct Sounds; tho' but few Giammmarians,. indeed; take Notice of 
any more than three; and for that Reaſon, I preſume, the Compiler of the 


ſubſequent Dictionary has acquieſeed in that Determination 
In all Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, where a is the firſt and 6 


the laſt Vowel ; the former is always long; as in hate, fate; mãte S. 


Bat when the Syllable ends with a fingle Conſonant; the Vowel 4 is: al- 


ways ſhort; as in ſad, mid, glad, E PRs 
t 1s ohirvatile, that the eee, a is the eaſieſt to be pronouncbd nd is 


the firſt, and the laſt Sound that is uttered; the former is i ebe and the 
latter à open; as in the Interjection ah ! which we ſhall _ Ia _— to 


Iluſtrate b the A Diſtich: : 


. the Intent i in hs Cradle « cries ; 
| But when grown old he ſighs out ah! and adi, 


4 'A 


the Study of the Cod Tongue: vil 


ſe their. Sound; and their Powers, at other 


Times are very imperfect, or . 3 and ſometimes again _ borrow 


of 


| ET = ee . | 
| A reins this open Sun] when it recedes the Conſonants, fe, If orlm 3 1 
ho likewiſe in Words endipg in ance ; as dance, prance, advance; which | 
are ſounded dahnce, prahnce, advahnce, c. as alſo in tht three following 
Words, Fä-ther, Daugh-ter, Laugh-ter, which are ſounded or pronounced, | 
fah ther, dah- ter, laft- er, Sc. | 
And laftly a is broad, and ſounds like the Diphthong ad in Monoſylla- 6 


bles ending in ll; as in ſhall, wall, tall, Sc. or in 1d, or lt ; as in ſcald, 
"2 malt, (alt, c. 

A retains this broad Sound when it caſually occurs e the Conſonants 
ander; or between wand t, as in the Words War, Water, which are 
pronounced Wair, Waftter. 

In the Pronunciation of divers Words the Sound of a is. oor totally loſt, 
or at leaſt very obſcure ; as in Diamond, Parliament, Captain, Chaplain, S. | 
-which are pronounced Di-mond, Parli-ment, Cap-tin, Chap-lin; and in „ 
Meaſure, treaſure, pleaſure, which are ſounded Mezzur, trezzur, plezzur, 5 
and Marriage, Carriage, Sc. which are ſounded Marridge, carridge. | , 


In the im r Diphthang, aa which frequently 2 in proper Names, 
the Sound 289 is loſt; as in Iſaac, Balaam, Canaan, Sc. which 
are pronounced Iſac, Balam, Canan. 

Phere are but very few Words in the Zogi;he Lang that end in a, 
except the following Monaſyllables, Flea, pea, ſea, tea, Sc. and then the 
Sound of it is entirely loſt : As it is likewiſe in all Words where the Vowels 

e oro precedes it; as in Heat, meat, feat ; which are founded hits, meet, 
feet; and Throat, coat, boat, pronounced as & long, vix. Thröte, cöte, * 
bote. TY 

In moſt Words, however, where the Spung of a is final, the Vowel y is ad- | 
- ded to it to-make it a Diphthong ; as in the Words ps play, way, Sc. 
and then the a is always long. | 

In the proper Names, however, where a is inal, no y is a and the a | 
. retains its Sound; as in Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, & 

In the Words, Wan, want, wanton, wallow, watch, ſwan. 85 it aſſumes | 
the Sannd of o; and is pronounced as ſuch ; namely, wan, want, Cc. | 

There are divers other curſory Remarks on the Letter a that might pro; - 
perly be here introduced ; but, for Brevity's ſake, I hall refer PERS LE 
zo the Dictionary annexed. 


. PE 5 f 
35: ve the moſt Part, has a ſhort Sound, when one or more Conſogants fol- 
org: it-in the ſame Sylable ; as in the Words following, viz. Hem, gem, hen, | 
when, fleſh, freſh, &c. If, however, e be final, or joined with either of the 
Vowels, a, i, or o; it is chen long; as for Inſtauce, in the following Mo- 
noſyllables, he, ſhe, we, me, mere, here, beaſt, leaſt, feaſt ; Shield, yield, 
_-feld ; Deczit, People, c. 3 
| E, -when final, Joſes it Sound in the following Words, Cike, lake, awake, | 
forlake, c. and only ferves to lengthen the — of the preceding Vowel. 
E final, however, in the following Monoſyllables are ſhort, and an Excep- 
tion to the. general Rule; 3 ©iZ..cone, ſome; one, done, önce, dince, Sc. 
E loſes its Sound in many Words, where the Vowel a immediately follows 
it; as in the Monoſyllables, hearth, heart, c. which are e härth, | 


härt. te 

And la ny, the Vowel e aſſumes the Sound of A "a in the = ning ; #; 
Words, where, there, were, which are pronounced, whare, thare, ware: 
$ as a 2 


«i 


A 


| tae 2 lables, Blow, a” 23 | W. W, W,. S. 


* 


the Study of the Engliſh Tongue. Ex nix. 


, as alſo in the Word ſwear, which is pronounced ware, 


Note. If a Word ends in le, or re, the Vowel is pronounced after the Con- Y 


ſonant; as in the following Words, FAME, table, rabble ; op oe 32> - 4 


"—_ mire, deſire, Qc. 


2 | Of the Prige o Sound of the Pavel J. 
The Vowel i is always ſhort, when 1, m, n, or p, immediately follows | 
itz as for Inſtance; Hill, will, gil; imp, pimp, ink, wink, lip, 
"= c. 


however, has a long Sound before ſuch Words as end in gh. ht, gn, 
Id, or nd; as in ſigh, nigh, ſight, night, ſign, reſign, child, mind, 
| find, hind, Se. 


I is altogether loſt, when the Vowel e immediately follows it; as in Field, 
ſhield, wie d, Cc. which are ſounded Feeld, ſheeld, weeld : And if not per- 


feRly loſt, its Sound is very obſcure in the Words evil, Devil, civil, Fc. 
In Words borrowed from the French, the Vowel i aſſumes the Sound of e, 
as in Machine, magazine, capuchin, which are ſounded Maſheen, magazzen, 


capochsch. It aſſumes likewiſe the Sound of u in Fir, ſtir, Sc. 

In the Words Veniſon, buſineſs, c. the Vowel i, if not altogether | 
loſt, is very obſcure, and is founded Venzon, Bizneſs. - 

N. B. As there are no Words in the Engliß Language that end in i, the 
aſſiſtant Vowel y is always made uſe of to ſupply its Place, be the Number 


fly, &c. in Diſſyllables, as in City, mercy, pity, &c. in Triſſyllables, as 
in Glorify, —_ Sint” aaa Sc. and Polyſyllables, as in Obſtinately, ami- 

e. | 

Y is likewiſe — uſe of in the Room or Stead of i, botk in the firſt 

Syllable and the laſt of ſuch Words as are derived from the Greek; as in 

che Words Hypocriſy, ſympathy, ſymphony, &c. 

As; alſo in the firſt, ſecond, or laſt Syllable 


Phrygia, Pamphylia, Egypt, &c. 
Y is once more made uſe of inſtead of i in fach Participles, whoſe Verbs 


end in y; as in flying, from the Verb fly; crying, from the Verb cry 


and ſanctifying, from the Verb ſanctify, &c. 
This y, —— when it begins a Syllable, or Word, and precedes 2 


. is always accounted a Conſonant. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the raue O. WE: 

The Vowel o ſounds lotig before Il, Id, lt, ſt, and rd; as in the follow- 
ing Words, Poll, toll, cad, bold, bolt, colt, ghoſt, hoſt, ford, ſword, 
Sc. But ſhort in all ſuch Morioſyllables, as end in a fingle Conſonatt, as 
Höt, 15t, nöt, pöt, öf, ön, r6d, Je. 

The Sound of o, though not abſolutely loft, deed: is very obſcure in 
che following Words; Bacon, capon, mutton, Fuer button, SS. 
In ſeveral Words it loſes its own Sound, an aſſumes that of the Vowel 
u; as in One, once, which are pronounced ih, wünce; Son, done, 
ſounded Sün, din; Come and comfort, pronounced Oüm and ciimfort, 
Conduit, ſounded Cundit, &c. And in the Words Womb, tomb, the o 

is founded long, like the Diphthong.eu, as Weüm, teiim, c. 


. 4 Note. The Vowel o has ſeldom the Privilege of 90 2 Words; 1 


the Aſſiſtant Vowel w is made uſe of ta convert it into a Dip khong; 3 81 


of proper Names 3 asin 


— 


af Syllables more. or leſs; as for Inſtance, in Monoſyllables, as My, thy, 


a 
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„I An eaſy Introdubtion to 


Of the Posvers or Sounds of the Vowel U. 5 

The Vowel u has always a long Sound, before a ſingle Conſonant, 3 in 
Words of more Syllables than one; as in U-nit, u-nity, u-nion, Qc. but 
if the Word be a Monoſyllable, and a fingle Conſonant immediately follows 
it; as in Gün, ſün, nün, Juſt, duſt, crüſt, Sc. then the Power or Sound of 


It is ſhort. 


When the Vowel. u immediately follows the Conſonant g, it not only 


loſes its owii' Sound but contributes towards the hardening of the preceding 
Letter; as for Inſtance, in the Words Guilt, gueſt, guard, guardian, c. 


In ſome Words, particularly the Verb Bury, with all its Derivatives, the 


; Vowel 1 u aſſumes the Sound of the Vowel e, and is pronounced Berry. 


As none of the preceding Vowels (the e only excepted) have the free 
Liberty of concluding Words; ſo very few Words end with the Vowel u. 
Thou and you are the only | two Engl-/b Words, and the French terms Beau, 
lieu, and adieu, which we have, as it were adopted, are the only Inſtances 
of this Kind that can be produced ; except, indeed, the Word Jet d'eau, a 
Water. ſpout, may be added to the Number. 5 

For the generality, therefore, in ſuch Words, where the Sound of u is 
final, the Vowel e is either added to it, as in the Words Blue, true, rue, 
E&c. or elſe the improper Diphthong ew is ſubſtituted in its Room or Stead; 


as in the Words following, vix. Crew, blew, drew, Sc. which are pro- 


nounced Cru, blu, dru. 

Note. The aſſiſtant Vowel w, is frequently made uſe of inſtead of the u, 
at the End of à Syllable, or Word; as in Pow-er, ſhow-er, tow-er, dow-er, 
Dc. or in the Words, Flaw, flew, flow, Cc. in which Caſe, the w is then 
an aſſiſtant Vowel, and forms a Diphthong ; and when added to the im- 


1 proper Diphthong ie, it forms a Triphthong, as in the Word View. 


Nate likewiſe, that the Letter w, when 3t precedes a Vowel, or the Let- 
ter h, it is always accounted a Conſonant, as in the Words Wall, well, will; 


| . When, whete and whẽrefore, which are ſounded whare and eng ani g 


0 the Diphthongs, or Double Vowels. 
A Diphthong, or Double Vowel, is the Union, Meeting, or Coalition 
of two Vowels into one and the ſame Syllable. —— And theſe, for the ge- 


=: Herality, are divided into * and Improper. 


W oi (ou | 
5 er theſe 1 2 or qo: or 5 ee f or | 00 or 
that | . - ay ; oy OW. ] . 


As may be illuſtrated by the following Words; 
Al, in Frail, pair, fair; 8 which are ſounded only as i long; vix. Frile, | 
pare, färe. 
Ay,. 2 Day, Play, way 3 pronounced likewiſe only as à long; vix. Da, 
a, 
* Nate. Ai is written in the Beginning and Middle of Words ; but ay al- 
ways'at the End; except in the Word aye, when uſed, by Way of Anſwer, 


5 of yes. 


+ as in Author, Autogll, Auguſt, &c. 
We as in Aw, lawful, lawyer, &c. 


„as in Weed, ſeed; indeed, Ec, like E e long. 1 
1, 4s in Oil, voice, rejoice, c. . % - 


a8 in Boy, Joy, cloy, Sc. 
Nis N. 


Nor. Au may begin a Word, but nher ends one; ; and for that Reaſon > 
3 aw is ſubſtituted in its Stead, when final. 


\ 


/ 


the Study of the Engliſh Tongue. --. 
Netz. Oi is. for the moſt Part uſed at the . of Wang but of | 


at the End. 


Oo, as in Good, wood, ſtood, Ef. 
Sometimes, however, it changes its Sound to 5 Jong, 3 as in Dunn floor, 
ſounded Dore, flore, and ſometimes to ü W as in Blood, "= pro- 
nounced Blüd, flüd. 
Ou, as in Cloud, ſhroad, aloũd, Se. 

But ſometimes it is ſounded as © long, as in Soul, controul, E 

Ow, as in Blow, flow, crow, GSW. 

Note. The above are called proper Diphthongs ; becauſe both the Vow- 
els are ſounded in them: But when a proper Diphthong loſes its natural 
Sound, and changes to any other ſimple Sound of ſome one ſingle Vowel, 
it becomes an improper Diphthong. 

The improper Diphthongs are theſe that follow, wiz. ae, ea, eo, eu, 


ew, ei, ie, oa, ui, and oe, which are ſo called, becauſe the Sound of one 


of the two only is diſtinctly heard; and for the moſt Part, it is the laſt 
that is loſt; and theſe may be illuſtrated by the Words followin g. Viz 
Ae, as in Mean, Egypt, Etna, Atber, Cæſar, &c. but as ae is no 
Engliſh Diphtheng, the Words above are written for the moſt Part with a 
ſingle é; as Eneas, Egypt, Etna, Ether, and Ceſar, and are always long. 
; Fa, as in Peace, ceaſe, 'encreaſe, c. where the ea is ſounded lik 
long, or the Diphthong ee, 

. as in Leopard, jeopardy, people, &c, pronounced Leppard, Jep» 


| pardy, peeple. 


Eu, as in Eunuch, rheum, rheubarb, Sc. ſounded Unuck, rũme, rũbarb. 
Ew, as in Dew, crew, knew, Oe. pronounced Da, cri, knũ. F 
Ei, as in Receive, conceive, ſounded as Ee, wiz. Recẽẽve, concẽẽve ; 
and Reign, feign, as i long, wiz. Rane, fane. 
Te, as in Field, ſhield, thief, grief, &c. ſounded Feeld, haald, theef, 
greef. 
Oa, as in Coat, boat, throat, &c. which are pronounced as 5 long, VILg 


Cate, bote, throte. 


Ui, as in Guilt, built, guilt, &c. ſounded as 1 ſhort, viz. Gilt, bilt, quilt: 
And as ũ long, in Juice, fruit, c. | | 
Oe, as in Oedipus, ſounded Eddipus, and Oenone and oeconomy, pro- 
nounced as E long, wiz. Enone, economy. But in Engliſh Words, as 
long, as in Toe, doe, foe, c. pronounced To, do, fo. . 

To theſe 1 may be added ey, ew, and ue; as in They, grey, whey, Se. 
ſounded like à long, as Tha, gri, wha; and Threw, drew, knew, pro- 


nounced as ũ long, wiz. Thrũ, dri, knũ; and Due, Sue, and ſpue, To 
| ee in the ſame Manner, Di, Su, ſpi. | 


Of TRIPHTHONGS. 
When three Yovels meet together i in one and the ſame Syllable, it 1s called 


8 riphthong. Of theſe there are very few occur in the Engliſh Tongue; 7 


owever, we have the following, wiz. Queen, quaint, quail, eyes, and 
views; as for the Words Beau, ſounded Bo, as ö long, and Beaux pro- 


-— 1 ent Boze (from whence our Word Beauty is derived) Jet d eau, ſound- 
i 7 Jet do, Lieù and adieu, ſounded as ũ long, Lũ and adũ, are Properly 
r L 


ench Terms, and only adopted. 


Of C ON 8:9 N 4 N 7 8. 
4 Conſonant is a Letter that can never be pronounced without the Ad- 


dition Te: 


ads : A - ad . . n - * 
wo OE et or ̃⁵⁰ . ]˙ ͤU . ̃ — . m 7 


xxit d aß Introduftion to | 

dition of x Vowel before or after it; as b is ſounded bee; c, ſcẽ; f, ef; 

and m, em, Cc. . | | . 

The Conſonants, as they ſtand in Order, are theſe that follow, in Num- 

ber Twenty-one, .vizs. os | 

D, c, d, f. g. h, J, k, I. m, n, p, q, r, 8, t, v, w, x, y, 2 

In the Pronunciation of theſe Conſonants, there is no great Difficulty ; 
becauſe other Nations agree with us, and ſound them the ſame Way. 

There ate ſeveral of the above Conſonants, however, which, tho very 

_ different in their Forms, bear a near Affinity to each other, in regard to 


\ their reſpective Powers or Sounds. Theſe, for Inſtance, are as follo s. 
Heer ng, ria | 
amines | 
Nu. All the ſmall Conſonants retain their Form, the long f and the ö 


mort s only excepted. The former is for the moſt Fart made uſe of at the | 
Beginning, and in the Middle of Words; and the laſt only at their Ter- 
minations. 9 55 1 . | KO 
Printers have of late Years made uſe of divers combined Letters; as for 5 
Inſtance, E for ae, and C for oe; C, ſt, fl, ſl, ſh, fk, ff, ff, fl, fi, fü, fl. A 
and fl: As alſo of the following Abbreviations, viz. & for and, and &c. 
for and ſo forth, or for the rell. | | 5 
Note. The above Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Semi, or Half. 
Vowels ; the former are b, c, d, g, j, p, q, t, v, and are thus named, be- 
cauſe they cannot be pronounced without the Addition of a Vowel, as bee, 
ſes, dee, c. The Semi-Vowels are f, l, m, n, r, s, x, z, which are fo . 
Kalled, becauſe they yield an imperfect Sound of thetiſelves, as ſome inſiſt; C4 
td me, however, this ſeems to be a Miſtake ; fince they cannot be pro- ls 
"nounced at all, unleſs ſome Vowel be prefixed; as for Inſtance, ef, el, | 
Four of theſe Semi-Vowels, wiz. 1, m, n, r, are for the generality termed 


Liquids; becauſe they flow' very ſmosthly in a Syllable after a Mute; as Y 

in Glaſs, ſmell, gnat, braſs; but they cannot be ſounded before a Mute, 

If a Vowel follows. | Os EE | | 

- -._ Theſe Conſonants once more are diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and double. 
The former, as b, c, d, Ec. have but one ſimple Sound; w, x and 2, TH: 


However, are complex Conſonants, and have manifeſtly the Sound of two 
ar more ſingle ones in one, thus w, is a Compound of v v, x is compound- 
. Ed of ers, and 2 is ſounded as ds. e 
The following Letters, tho' apparently two, are allowed to be but one 
: fingle Mark ot Character. viz. ch, gh, ph, ſh, th, and wh. 8 9 
We ſhall now proceed — to their reſpective Powers or Sounds. 


5 5 O the Piber of Sound of the Coſonatit . 
This Conſonant has one unvariable Sound; th& in ſome few Words, 
indeed, its Sound is abſolutely loſt; as in the Word Bdellium, which is 
; pronounced Dellium. It is mute in Words where t immediately follows; 
Bp 2s in debts and debtors, which are ſounded detts, dettors ; it is filent like- 1 
wuiſe when it follows the Letter m; as in climb, ſounded clime; lamb, i A 


my Fnibkin, pronounced läm and Iamkin, And Thumb, plumb, dumb, founded — | | 
ü ſhort, viz. Thüm, plim, dim; and ab ũ long, or rather the Diph- | | 
| 10ng eu, in tomb, womb, pronounced teimy weüm ; and as ö long, in the 


Word comb, which is ſounded came, 
7 1 | = 
= 


The 


3 7 , * . ; N * ' * 


the Study of the Engliſh Tongue. _ 
The Conſonant b likewiſe is frequently made uſe of before the Liquid 
and r, as in the Words black, blood, bloom, c. and in bread, | 


Of the Poauers or Sounds of the Conſinants C and Ch. 
The genuine and natural Sound of this Conſonant is hard, like that of 
k; and is always pronounced as ſuch, when it precedes the Vowels a, o, or 
u; as in care, calf, cart; comb, cold, cock; curd, curl, curſe, &c. 
It is hard likewiſe when it precedes the Liquids I or r, as in clock, cloud, 
claſs, c. or crack, crow, cruſt, &c. | „„ 2 
When this Letter c, however, precedes the Vowels e, i, or y; or is 
made uſe of before an Apoſtrophe, (); that is to ſay, where that Mark is 
ſubſtituted in the Room or Stead of the Vowel e, it is always ſounded ſoft; 
as for Inſtance; in the Words Ceremony, citron, cyder; and in plac'd, 
grac'd, defac'd, &c. | | 
In the Words Aceldama and Cis, or Kiſh, though the one precedes the 
Vowel e, and the other an i, they are Exceptions to the general Rule; and 
are ſounded hard like K. 2% èᷣ 
; | When the Letter c is written immediately after the Letter s, it is, for the 
| moſt Part, entirely -mute or loſt; as in the Words Scene, ſcion, ſcience, - 
| ſceptres, &c. Sometimes, however, it is pronounced hard, like k, as in 
| Scarce, ſceptic, ſcold, ſcurrilous, Ge. | | | N 
3 its Sound, whenever it precedes k, as in Back, crack, pack, 
5 Co | Sera | 5 3 | 
| I This Letter c might very well be omitted, could the Etymology of Words 
l be equally well preſerved without it. „ 
yp Ch, being (as we have hinted before) only one Letter, tho* two Marks 
or Characters, is ſounded like k, in moſt foreign Words, as in Chemiſt, 
chyle, choler, &c. as alſo in ſuch proper Names as occur in the facred 


% 


; - Scriptures, as in Baruch, Malachi, Archefilaus, &c. When the Syllable 
5 arch comes before a Vowel, it is ſounded hard, like ark.; as in Architoct 
| and Archangel; but if a Conſonant immediately follows it; then it retains 
; 5 ts original dl Sound, or that ef arch as for Inſtance, Archdeacon, Arch- 


Duild, (charm, chair, Cc. and in ſome proper Names, as in Cherubim, 

N Rachael, Charles, &c. . 5 225 = | 
| In divers Words immediately derived from the French, ch is founded Ki 

4 ſoft, like ſh: As for Inſtance, in Chaiſe, champaigu, chevalier, chagrine, 

capuchin, machine, c. | 3 1 0 | 

Ch is ſometimes, tho” corruptly, ſounded like qu; as in Choir and Choi- . 
riſter, which are vulgarly ſounded Quire and quiriſter; though the proper 
Sound of chem is that of k, and they ought to be pronounced Kair and 
Koiriſter, as the Word Chorus, from whence they are derived, is ſounded 


p 5 MO | 
Ch retains likewiſe its original ſoft Sound in the Words Church, chin, 


hd Cu Of the Power or Sound of the Conſonant P). - 

D, like B, has but one unvariable Sgund; as in the Words Diamond 
. 1568 * did, Res Þ e wy — 2 >. Fa * 8 as in Draw. 

| KF - dreſs, drink, drove, drub, &c. as alſo before the double Conſonant -w, as 
| in Dwarf; dwell, dwindle, ge. Cn. 
by | When d ends a Word, and the Letter n immediately precedes it, the 
+ Y Sound of d, if not tmally loſt, is very obſcure; as in die Words Band, 


29 


* 


2 


£ 4s 


Dc. Grabs, grave, green, grind, Cc. 


To to eaſy IntroduRion-to | 
hand, wand; and in the Word Wednedey, it is altogether loft,” and 7 bro⸗ 


nounced Surg 1 5 

When the Termination ed is abbreviated, and an Apoſtrophe 9: ſubM- 
tuted in the Room or Stead of the e, it is converted into the Letter t, to 
which, as we have above hinted, it bears a near Affinity 3 as will appear in 


2 followin x ty Inſtances :. 


urnt; bleſſed, bleſt 3 toſſed, toſt ; and croſſed, croſt. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant Wo | 
The Letter F, as we have before obſerved, bears a near Affinity to the 


Letters ph, and v; as evidently appears in the Word Phial, which is _ | 


ed Vial ; as alſo in the Particle of, as George the Third, the King of; wat 


18 ( 155 Great Britain; and Phlegm is pronounced F leme. 


Of zhe Powers or Sounds of the Letters G and Gh. | 
The * g, is always ſounded hard before the Vowels a, o, and u 


72 as in the Words Game, gale, garter; Gooſe, goſlin, goſpel; Gut, gun, 
guzzle; but whien it precedes the Vowels e, i, or y, it has, for the moſt 


Part, a ſoft Sound, like the Conſonant j; as in the Words Gender, geni- 
tive, gentle; Gin, ginger, giant; and in the Word Gypſy. | 
There are ſome Exceptions, however, to this. 2 6 Rule; for it is 


pronounced hard in the Words Geeſe, get, ding, p, gimlet, Sc. 
— * ee Bed font gim Hebrew 


It is hard likewiſe in ſuch proper Names as Are 
Language; as Gethſemane, Geba, Ge. and in ſome Engliſh proper Names 3 5 
2 in Gilman, Gibſon, Gilbert, c. 


It ĩs 7 hard likewiſe, en it precedes the Letter h; as in be Words | 


| Ghott, hittar, &c. 
loſes .its Sound, when it precedes either the Letter. m or n, in the 
ame Syllable; as in Phlegm, which is pronounced Fleme ; Reign, which 


Is ſounded Rane, &c, It loſes its Sound when it precedes n at the Be- 


of a Word; as in Gnat, gnaw, gnaſh, which are ſounded a 


5 naw, naſh. Gh is . in the Middle and at the End of divers Words ; 3 


in Might, fight, night, flight, which are ſounded Mite, ſite, nite, , dite; 3 
as alſo, in Though, through, dough, which are pronounced Tho, chrũ, do; 
and Sigh, nigh, high, are ſounded ſi, ni, hl.. 

Ch at the End of ſome Words is pronounced as ff; a in rough, tough, 
enough, which are ſounded riff, tuff, enüff. | 

G 4s often uſed before the Liquids I, and r; as in cls, 2 8 gloom, 


I 


= Of the Power or Sound of the Colas i = 
The Letter h is a Note of Aſpiration, which intimates has a Vowel 
immediately following is to be pronounced with a peculiar e as in 


the Words Hat, help, hill, houſe, hunt, c. 


Note. It ſeldom 2 any Syllable, except hes firſt ; and for the moſt 


part is uttered with a full Emiſſion of the Breath. 


In ſome Words, however, it perfectly loſes. its Sound; as in Heir, honeſt, 


© honour, herb, hoſtler, Sc. It loſes its ſound likewiſe, when the Letter R 


immediately precedes i it; as in Rheubarb, rheum, rhine, rheniſh, rhetorician, 


Oc. As alſo its Sound is loſt at the End of Words; as in Fre, Meſſiah, | 


Goliah, Sc. _ Slough, Plough, although, Ec. 
Of the. Powers or Sounds ef the C . 


This Confonant has always an uniform Sound, like the ſoft g, and is pus 
| fore 


mute. 


. c. 


ohſoure; as is Au a condemn, 11 „ 
© of 


= 


4 Stady of the Evglich Tongue, 


before Vowels only ; as in Jack, jeſt, jilt, John, June, Cc. This Letter, | 


like the preceding one of c, might very well be omitted, could the Etymo- 


logy of Words be duly preſerved without it ; as in the Words JR Jovial, 


joy, ejaculation, c. 


Of the Paauers or "Bil > of the Conſinant K. 

This Letter k, when it precedes either the Vowel e, or i, has the Sonnd 
of hard c, where, according to the Analogy of the Engiz, the e would 
be ſoft ; as in the Words Cellar, ciſtern, Ge, The k, however, has always 
a hard Sound when it begins a Word and s a Vowel ; as in the 
Words Keys, keep, kept; Kill, kind, kite, Cc, but when k precedes the 


| Letter n, its Sound is either loſt, or at leaſt very obſcure; as in the Words 


Knot, knob, knowledge, &c. And totally loſt when it follows c; as in 
the Words Back, crack, lack, e. 

| Note. The Letter k is never uſed double in any Word whatever; but in 
the Middle of Words c always precedes it; as in tickle, fickle, pickle, on 
in order to ſhorten the Vowel before it. 


Of the Pre, or Sounds of the "2 WIA 
This Letter 1 has the ſame Sound in Engliſh, as it bas in other Lan 


| 1 Monoſyllables ending in J, another is for the moſt part added to it; as in 


All, fall, call, Ge. in order to give a kind of Force to the preceding Vowel ; 
but i in Words of more Syllables than one ending in 1, ſuch 1 is always lingle, 


as in Cavil, civil, evil, &c. Critical, whimſi » political, Se. 


Sometimes the Sound of this Letter 1 is perfectly loſt; as in the Words 
Calf, half, and — Calves, balves; as alfo, in Could, would, ſhould, 
talk, wall chalk ; ſalm, calm „ qualm, Sc. 


| This 1, being a Liquid, will Flow almoſt any of the C but | 
will ſtand before none of them; as for Inſtance, Blood, cloud, flood, sloem, 
Plumb, ſlay, flew, fly, flow, flat, c. 


The Sound of | is always diſtinctly heard in Words where the 1 is final; 
as in Excel, cancel, counſel, &c. * in Words ending with le; as Table, 
fable, cable, Ec. the Sound of it i is obſcure, or weak, and the e final almoſt 


'Of the Poaers &r Sounds of the Confonant M. 
This Letter m has an unvaried Sound; n. men, mine, moan, 


moon, (fc. 
Tt ſaffers no other Conſonant but the n to follow i it, in the Beginning of 


a Word or Syllable; as for Inſtance, Amneſty, Sela; and i in the Name 


of the Gree: Muſe, called Mnemoſyne. 


If either the Letter b, or n, follows it, at the End of a Word; the 


Sound of that b or n is always loſt; as in Thumb, FRY N fo- 


be Powers or Sound! of the Confonant N. ; 
This n, like m, has always an uniform Sound; as in Name, neat, night, 

ne nut, Cc. 

In the Beginning of Words or Syllables, it admits of the Letters g, k, 

and ſ, ſometimes before it; but no Confonant whatever after it; às for In- 

ſtance, Gnat, gnaw, gnomon ; Knave, knife, knot, knowledge, Sc. and 

Snake, ſnail, ſnow, Fa uff, Ec. 

When n follows m and cloſes a Word, it is #lwa . ether mate, ot very 


* n 8 l * * l 2 
—— een oe EE LY — ou _ a 


* 
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Of the Powers and Sounds of the Conſonants P, and Ph. __ 

The Letter p (as we have hinted before) bears a near Affinity with by 

and has an 3 Sound; as for Example, Pain, peal, pile, pool, pond, 
purſe, &c. and the Letter Ph bears a near Affinity to the Letter f and v; 
as in Philip, ſounded fillip; Philoſopher, pronounced filoſofer ; and Phial, 


_ founded vaal. 


When p precedes another Conſonant in the Beginning of Words, its 
Sound 1s da either loſt or very obſcure; as in the Words Pſalm, pſalmiſt, 
pſalter, Ptolomy, pſeudo- propheta, phthyſic, ptiſan, pſychology, Wc. 
When p immediately follows m, in the Middle of Words, it is then per- 


| fly quieſcent; as in the Words Empty, contempt, attempt, exempt, c. 


Of rhe Porwers or Sounds of the Conſonant Q, or Cu. | 
Qs always followed by the Vowel u, in all other Languages, as well as 
the Enghſh. By ſome it is accounted a ſuperfluous Letter, as being nothing 
more than cu. | e | i | 

In Words of Engliſb Extraction its Sound is generally ſoft ; as in Quake, 


; _ quell, quill, quote, &c. but in ſuch Words as are derived from the French, 
it bears the Sound of k, or hard c; as in Liquor, liquoriſh, conqueror, 


maſquerade, &c. . 

Mete, The Letter q never ends a Word, but the Dipthong ue is added 
to it; as in the Words, Antique, oblique; Sc. which are ſounded, antike, 
oblike; and riſque, which is pronounced riſk. ; 


| Of the Powers or Sounds F the Conſonant R, and Rh. 

This Letter r has the ſame harſh Sound in Engliſb, as in other Languages. 
The Saxon, at the Beginning of Words, uſed to put the Letter h before it: 
In Words derived from the Greet, the Letter h immediately follows it both. 
at the Beginning and End of Words ; as for Inſtance ; Rhetoric, rhinoceros, 
rhyme,” rheum, rhapſody ; and the Word myrrh. | 
When Words end in re, as in Fire, wire, hire, deſire; they are all 
ſounded as ür ſhort, as Fiür, wiür, hiür, deſtür. 0 I os 


Of the Powers er Sound; of the Conſonant 8, and Sh. 
This Letter s has a variable Sound. Sometimes it has a hiſſing, or ſoft 
Sound ; and at others a hard Sound, like that of z., As for Inſtance, it has 


the former, at the Beginning of Words; as in Stale, ſteal, ſtill, ſtole, ſtool, 


&c. Shame, ſhell, ſhine, ſhone, ſhun, c. And the latter in Subſtantives 
of the plural Number, ending with s ; as in Trees, ſeas, bees, eyes, flies, 
4 Sc. And in the third Perſon ſingular of Verbs, as he or ſhe reads, 

leeds, ſucceeds, &c. It has likewiſe a ſtrong Sound in the Monoſyllables 


this, yes; thus, us; his, ours, yours, c. When Words end in ſion, and 


a Vowel precedes the ſ, it is ſounded hard like 2, as in Confuſion, deluſion, 
occaſion, invaſion, diviſion, &c, But if a Conſonant precedes ſion, it ſounds 
like ſh ; as in Diverſion, immerſion, converſion, &c. h | A 
It ſounds like 2, likewiſe, where e final follows ſ; as in Wiſe, riſe, ad- 
viſe, c. roſe, proſe, pauſe, applauſe, c. but its uſual ending is in ſs, 
as in Graſs, mals, claſs, nals; io | . | 


CY - 1 


Once more, it has the Sound of z, when long ſ occurs in the Middle of | 
Words; as in Deſert, | preſent, a priſon, wiſdom, advertiſement, Sc. bat if 
the. be doubled, it aſſumes the hiſſing Sound; as in Aſſume, aſſert, aſſign, 


3 
c. 


nn 


the Study of the Engliſh Tongue. — 
In ſome Words, however, where the ſingle long f occurs in the Middle 

of them the ſ is quieſcent; as in Viſcount, iſland, 1 * Carliſle, and in 

Demeſne, Sc. | | 

Of the Powers or Sound, of 4 C ls T: DP Th. | | 


T has its proper Sound in moſt Words where it either begins or ends 

| them; as in Tame, ten, time, tone, tune; Mat, met, ſat, ſer, fit, ſot, 'glur: 

When the Letter t, however, precedes the Vowel 1, and another — 
6 ] + immediately follows it, the Syllable ti is always ſounded like ih ; as in | 
8 Vexation, inclination, contemplation, meditation, c. | 

But when a Conſonant precedes the t, it retains its own natal Sound ; ; 
as iu Faſt; feaſt, fit, froſt, firſt, Sc. 

Th has nearly the hard Sound of d in the Words following, Bix. Then, 
thence, there, thus, thy, thine, thee, them, thoſe, Sc. As alſo, in all 
Words, where the th occurs between two Vowels; as in Whither, whether, 
weather, gather, rather, &c. | 

It has a hard Sound likewiſe when it either begins or ends a Word; as in 
T hought, thirſt, third, thunder; Death, breath, width, worth, Sc. but 4 

when e final follows th, it ſoftens the Sound of it; as from the Subſtantive | 
1 Breath, the Verb to breathe; from Cloth, to cloathe ; from Wreath, to 6 


wreathe, Sc. 


Of the Paris or 50 of Fe C Gn Wears 
This Conſonant (as we have obſerved before) bears a very near Affinity to 


the Letters f and ph. 
This Conſonant v is placed before no other Conſonant, but before all the 
e in general; as in the Words, Vale, veſt, vice, voice, volume, vul- 
ture, &c. 
Mete. Both its Shape and Sound are as diſtant from the Vowel u, as Lay 


to - other Letters i in the Alphabet. 


Of F% F or Sounds of the Conſonants W, WY Wh. | g 

Tho' the Letter W, or double u, whete it is uled inſtead of the Vowel u, 

is undoubtedly a Vowel itſelf ; yet it is at Times indiſputa bly a Conſonant; 
and for this Reaſon ; becauſe it will precede any of the Vowels without the 

| leaſt Heſitation or Difficulty, .in the Utterance or Expreſlion of it; as in 

1 War, weſt, wind, world, worſt, Cc. 

7 When the Vowel o immediately follows the Letter wh, the Sound of 
the w is altogether mute or quieſcent; as in the following Words, Whore, 

Whoriſh, whoredom, whoſe, and wholſome, 

It is loſt likewiſe when the Liquid r nnn follows it; as in Wrath, 
wretch, wriſt, wrong, o. 

In moſt Engl/p Words, however, wh has a peculiar Sound, as if the h 
was placed before it; as in th} Wotda Where, W en, whence, nn Ane. 
whilſt, whilſt, Ee. Ve 55d ow 34 | | 

Of the Powers er Sounds of the Conſonant X. 14 

This Letter x begins no Word in mo Engliſh Tongue, and but r few | 

in any other Language. 

* begins, however, ſome proper ne 5 a8 Xenophon, Xanthus, Xan- 

| at Wed ®) i: 
n Engl 72 Words, ſome one of the Vowels: always priicedes vs as in At 
or axe, axle, excellent, example, ox, oxen, c. 4 


As also in ſeveral . e Proper Names, as in Axbridge, i in beste. 


ſhire 3 


7 


* ew 
OG Os "4 ** r p 
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Axviii 4a eaſy — „ 


ſhire; Axminſter, in Devonſhite 3 and Exeter, its Capital ; Oxford, in the 
County fo called, &c. | 

Note. This Letter x is a | double Conſonant, and contains in it the 
Do of cs, or ks. 


te Rauer, or Sownde of u. Carb v. | 

The? this Letter, when it follows a Conſonant, is doubtleſs a Vowel; ; as 
m the Words, Twenty, thirty, forty, Se. Vet, when it precedes a Wore 
or Diphthong, it is converted into a Conſonant, notwithſtanding it never 
changes its Form. 

It may be obſerved of this Conſonant y, as it was above of the Conſo- 
nant w, that it precedes moſt of the Vowels without the leaſt Heſitation or 
Difficulty in the Utterance or Expreſſion of it; as in the RR 1 
Vard, yarn, year, yeoman, you, youth, youthful,  &c. 


| Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſenant Z. 1 

This 2 is a double Conſonant (as we have hinted before) and contains. 
in it the Sound of ds, or rather f hard. 

It begins very few Words, except what are derived from foreign Lan- 

53 as Zany, zeſt, zeal, zealous, zone, zodiac, and zenith. 

The Sound of it, in ſhort, is expreſſed in its name, Izzard ; or ſ hard; 
and this Letter is never placed before a Conſonant. 

- Note, the preceding curſory Remarks on the Engliſ Alphabet, are pecu- 
larly calculated for the Aid and Aſſiſtance of young, unlettered Students 3 

but ſich as are more advanced in Years, may be farther inſtructed and im- 

proved bya diligent — of the RY W wa ny alavco 


SILAVACES UII IK ese 


. * \ 
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DIVISION f SYLLABLES. 


HE Art of nete confiſts in wridng correftly, or or naming the 
ſeveral Letters whereof any Syllable or Word is, e r to the 
| eſtabliſhed Cuſtom, properly compoſed. 
1 4 Syllable 3 is an articulate Sound, which. is formed of any one Vowel, or 
3 more Letters included in the Engliſs Alphabet. As for Inſtance ; 
| a- mi- ty, E-veE-ry, 1-vory, o-live, u- nit. | 
2 Sometimes a Syllable is compoſed of two Vowels united, or a Dipthong z 
as in Z-neas, E- conomy, CE-dipus, &c. It muſt be remembered, how- 
* erect, that theſe are Latin and Greek Syllables, or Diphthongs, and are ex- 
refſed in Enghþp Campo have bikes” hinted) by the Vowel e) r za 
2 Economy, 
Sometimes, again, it K confift of. one Vowel, or double Vowel, and one 
aur man as in am, or an; Om or paid : —— * 
one, 


5 the 1 F the Engliſh Tongue. i 
alone, as au-thor, au-tumn, Sc. Or ſometimes of one Vowel, and two or 
more Conſonants ; as in AQ, egg, ink, old, acts, eggs, &c. 

Note. No Number of Conſonants can be pronounced articulately, without Ny 
the Aid or Aſſiſtance of one or more of the Vowels. 


A Word, for the Generality, is compoſed of as many Syllables as there 
are either Vowels, or double Vowels found in it. 

No Syllable can conſiſt of more Letters than eight; and Pp are very 
few that will admit of that Number. | 

Note. All Words, which expreſs the Name, Action, Quality, ar Mode of 
any Thing, are nothing more than an Aſſemblage of Letters in SyPables.. 


Some Words, therefore, if they conſiſt of one Syllable only, are termed 
Meno/zllables 5 as in juſt, good, great, We. If of two Syllables, as in 
Juſt-ice, Good-nefs, Great · neſs, &c. they are called D:/3/lables; if of three, 
as in A- mi- ty, En-mi-ty, en-vi-ous, Qe. they are termed Tri/allables ; and 
all ſuch Words as conſiſt of four, or more . are diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Poly/z/lables. 

Nete. Moreover, as no Manghllable will admit of more. Letters than cight; 
ſo no Engliſh Words will admit of more Saber than eight. f 

Once more obſerve, that all Words are either 7 or 3 
pious, im pious; holy, un-holy; active, in- active, And the Rules for 
the Diviſion of each, muſt be ſuch as are derived . from the Analogy | 
of all Languages in general, or from the eftabliſhed Cuſtom of * 


any one Language in particular. | 


The general Rules, therefore, for ſpelling Earle Words corey, are 

| theſe that follow: And as there is no net Rule without ſome Excep- 

| 22 more or leſs ; ſuch PIN are beſt atrained by an * wo or 
Practice. 

The firſt then that occurs is this ; namely, when 2 Chnſonane! comes be- 

_ tween two Vowels, it muſt be joined, for the moſt Part, with the laſt; as 

for Inſtance, in A-bun-dance, e-quity, i-ma-gine, o- pu- lent, u-ni-ty, r. 

If, however, the Letter x happens to fall between two Vowels ; it is then 
an Exception, and muſt be joined to the firſt ; as in the Words, nts, 
ex-amine, ex-ecute, ex · iſtence, Ox · en, vix-en, box-es, S. 

Such Conſonants as precede either the Liquid 1 or r, when the Vowel e 
immediately follows, can never be divided; as in a-ble, ta- ble, fa-ble, 
_ tri-fle, ri-fle, mi- tre, ni-tre, H . 

This Rule, however, ſeems to be included in that of initial Conſonants, 
| becauſe bl, fl, and tr, can begin Words; but if two Conſonants come to- 

ether which cannot begin Words, then they muſt be divided ; and one muſt 
4 joined to the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as for n. in 
in. juſtice, im- piety, in- finity, tem- ple, ten-der, Sc. 


All double Con ſonants muſt be divided; as in plat · ter, 4 let⸗ ter, 1 


fet · ter, glit- ter, bit - ter, cot · ton, rot · ten, flut· ter, mut-ter, c. 

Nor muſt two Conſonants be parted as can begin Words in ſpelling ; : and 
of theſe there are no leſs than thirty-four in Number, as will m plainly 
appear by the Catalogue, or Table of e as is {Mt Pay in 
the next Page, DIX, | L | 
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Black, bleed, blind, blot, blue, G . 


Bread, breaſt, brick, brook, braſh, &c. 
Chance, check, child, chats; church, Sc. 
Claw, clerk, cliff, clock, club, &. 
Crape, cream, crime, crow, cruſt, &c. 
Drake, dread, drink, drop, drunk, See c. 
Dwarf, dwelling, dwindle, WM . 
Flame, flea, flight, floor, flute, &c. 

Frail, freſh, friend, froſt, fruit, & c. 
Ghoſt, Ghittern, Cc. 8 
Glaſs, glebe, glimpſe, gloſs, glue, Oc. 
Goat, gnaw, gnomon, 4 | pk 
Graſs, n, griſt, groſs, e, 
Knave, 8 Tnife 1 grulge Sa 


Phaſes, pheaſant, phial, phoenix, & c. 


3 


2 


Place, pleaſure, plight, plot, plumb, GCS. 
_ Praiſe, preſs, prieſt, proof, prude, c. 

Palm, pſalter, pſeudo, pſora, &c. . BR, 

Ptarmics, ptoron, ptiſan, ptolemaic, Sc. ot & 


Rhapſody, rheum, rhime, rhinoceros, rhumb, &:. 


Scar, ſcene, ſceptre, ſcience, ſcoff, ſcorn, ſeum, Se. 
Shaft, ſheaf, ſhift, ſhore, ſhutter, ſhy, Sc. 1 


Skate, ſketch, ſciff, ſcue, ſky, &c. AL ad; 


Slave, ſleep, ſling, ſloe, ſlut, Sc. 

Smack, ſmelt, ſmile, ſmoke, ſmut, c. 

Snake, ſneer, ſnipe, ſnow, ſauff, c. 

Spade, ſpear, ſpire, ſpoon, ſpunge, Sc. 

Squall, ſqueak, ſquib, ſquint, ſquirt, &c. _ 3 
Staff, ſtar, ſteed, AO ſtork, ſtump, ſtyle, Be, 


Swan, ſweat, ſwine, ſword, &c. 


Thanks, theft, thief, thought, es, te. . 
Trance, trench, tripe, trope, troop, SC. 


Iwang, tweag, twig, twiſt, two, SC. 


What, where, when,. whiſt, whole, Or. l 


'To . add the following Words, which begin with three Confonants; 3 
= for Inftance, 


Chr. 


= - 


Chriſm, chriſoms, Chriſt, chriſtian, chriſtmas, ro- 
matic, chronic, chryſalis, chryſtal, c. IN 


Phraſe, phrenſy, phrentic, phrocion, and phrygia. 


Schedule, ſcheme, ſchiſm, ſcholar, ſchool, Sc. 
Scrag, ſcraps, ſcreen, ſcribe, ſcroll, ſcrub, Go cx? 
Shrew, ſhrewd, ſhrine, en ſhrub, mm 5 
Skream, ſkrew, c. 

Sphere, ſpherics, ſphincter, ſphinx, &c. 

Splay, ſpleen, ſplice, ſplit, ſplinter, &c. " 
Sprain, ſprat, ſpread, ſpring, ſprouts, ſprace, e. 
Straw, ſtream, ſtrife, ſtroke, ſtruggle, &c. 


Thrall, thread, thrice, through, throne, thruſh, &c. 
Thwack, thwart, &c.—And the two following Words 


— with four * VIZ, 
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Note. Any ſingle Conſonant in the Alphabet may end a Word (the g 
and v only excepted) ; the former of which aſſumes to it the Dipthong ue 
ſilent to cloſe it, as in Antique, oblique, Wc. and the latter aſſumes e ſilent, 


as in Glove, love, dove, Ec. 


| Nate, Some Words end with two Conſonants, others wy three, ny 


ſome with four. As for Inſtance ; - 
Words ending with two Conſonants; as in 


Plumb, dumb, thumb, block, ſtock, lock, &c. 
Words ending with three Conſonants; as in 
Wench, tench, wrench, wright, night, ſight, &c. 
And Words ending with four Conſonants; as in 


Eighth, weights, ſtreights, length, ſtrength, & C. 


Note. As the Monoſyllables, which are numerous, are the Springs (if I 
may be allowed the Expreſſion) or Roots of the Eagliſb Language; the Art 


of ſpelling correctly Oy conſiſts in the 8 of their ſeveral 


Powers or Sounds. 


ADDITI 0 NAI. RULE S, 
75 be obſerved in the DIVISION of SYLLABLES. 


I. All grammatical Endings, commonly called Terminations, muſt be ſe- 


parated in Spelling; as for Inſtance, in the following Verbs, 
To charm—charm-eth, edſt, non ing ; and in the Subſtantive—charm-ex3 


and in the Adverb—charm-in 


To abound—abound-eth, — "5 od ing; and in the Adi 


in the Subſtantive—a-bund-ance 3 and the Adverb abund- ant-· ly; &c. &c. 


II. When two Vowels come together, and both of them are diſtinctly 
ſounded; that is, when they are not Diphthongs, they muſt be ſeparated in 


the ſpelling of them; as for Inſtance, in the Words, co- e- qual, co- eternal, 


co- eſſential, ere · a- tor; u- ſu- al, mu- tu-al, &c. 
As alſo in proper Names, viz. No-ah, Si- na- i, Shoe Se. 


And laſtly, all compound Words muſt, in ſpelling, be reſolved into their 


ſimple, or component Words; L as in un- to, up- on, not- with - ſtand - ing, 


never-the-leſs, Sc. 
More. In ſome Polyſyllables, or Words of ſeveral Syllables, the Sound of 
ſhal, is expreſſed ſometimes by (tial) as in the Words eſ-ſen-tial, nup-tial, 


par-tial, mar-tial, Sc. and at other by (cial) as in com-mer-cial, Pre. ju- 


4 cial, ar- ti- fi- cial, Oc. 


Such Polyſyllables likewiſe as end in (tian) or (cian) havs the Sound of | 


(han) as in Egyp-tian, Gre-cian, &c. 
Some PalyſyLables, again, ending i in (tiate) or (ciate) have the Sound of 


(ſhate) as in-gra-tiate, de-pre ciate, &c. 
Some Polylyllables, moreover, ending in (cient) (tient) or (cient) aſſume 


the Sound of (ſhent) as in om. ni- ſcient, , profi-cient, pa- tient, c. 
And to conclude, many Words ending in (tion) (fon). are e founded 26 


(ſhun) as in VEX-A- tion, Son per fen, con. 10 tion, A 
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. ROM mere articulate Sounds, that 1s, from the various Manner of wri- 4 


ting or pronouncing Letters and Syllables, which were the SubjeQ- 

matter of the two preceding Parts; we ſhall now, according to our 

Plan at firſt laĩd down, proceed. to an Account of Words. - 7 
And, in order to-denote the Diverfity of our Sentiments; or, in other 7 

Terms, to convey our Ideas to one another either in Writing, or Speaking, 

divers Kinds of Words muft unavaidably be uſed to anſwer that important 


End; and theſe, by moſt Crammariant, are called the Eight Parts of Speech vs 
| kereander mentioned, namely, Tr, . 
„„ _— oc [i 
Prosa,  \  Comunttion, TT 
Verb, Prepoſition, 0 
Participie, Irterfection. | 


- Theſe Eight Parts, however, for Brevity's ſake, may with propriety e- 
nough, be reduced, as they are diſtinguiſhed throughout the Dictionary here- 
to adjoined, to theſe four only * namely Nouns Su anti Ve, Nouns Aujecri ve, 
Verbs and Particles; for all Pronouns, or, .as they are termed by ſome, Aa- 
aonmt, are nothing more than certain commodious Names, or Words, which 
are ſubſtituted in the room either of Such anti ver or Aqiecti ves, in order to 
revent a diſagreeable Repetition of the foregoing Names or Nouns ; and all 
articiples are no more than what may, with propriety, be termed Verba Aa- 
ecki ver; and foraſmuch as the four laſt mentioned Parts, are too inconfider- 
able, in my humble Opinion, to deſerve ſuch a diſtin Separation or Divi- 
fion, they may all very naturally and properly be meluded under the general 
Term of Particles. | ECTS | 8 
Before we enter, however, upon this our zew Diviſion, thus purpoſely 
| abbreviated; it will, we imagine, be highly neceſſary to make ſome few 
previous Remarks on thoſe little Words, which we chuſe to call Articles, ra- 
ther than Particles, (tho* both may be proper) which, in our Morher-tongue, 
are certain Kinds of Limitations prefixed to our Nouns or Names ; and theſe 
are no more than two in Number; namely, a, or an, and (the). —+ 
As, indeed, is the original Saxen Article, has an indefinite, or unlimited 
' Senſe, and is, in reality, as much an Adjective as the Pronoun one, with regard 
to more; and ſo indeed is (a) as for Inftance ; a Scholar, an Artiſt ; that is 
to ſay, ſome one Scholar, ſome one Artiſt in general. 5 b 
Note, A or an, is only uſed in the ſingular Number, but (the) in both. 
Nete. The Article a is always uſed, when a Conſonant, or an Aſpirate h 
immediately follows; as a King, a queen; a Hound, a horſe, a hare, &c. 
But an is always ſubſtituted in x room or ſtead of a, when a Vowel follows 
it, or an (bh) that is not aſpirated ; as in the Words an Emmet, an elephant, an 
ox, an aſs; an Herb, an hour, an heir, &c. ho 
Mere likewiſe, where @ and an are uſed in the fergular Number, there is 


J ²˙ 2c. 5 T-, 


e. 


8 8 


2 rr 
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no Article at all made Uſe of in the Plural; as theſe are well-built Houſes ; 


thoſe are ſweet-ſcented Herbs, Ac. 


The Article (che) however, is frequently made Uſe of both in the Singular 
and Plural; as the Hour, n Hours, the Day, .the Days, the Month, the 


: Months, & Co 


Sometimes, indeed, it is not uſed ; and firſt, it is never prefixed to proper 
Names ; as John, William, Thomas, Kc. nor, in the ſecond Place, to Virtues, or 
Vices, as Love, Honour, Honeſty, Injuſtice, Anger, Hatred, Sc. nor in the 


third, to Metals or Minerals; as Tin, Copper, Braſs, Silver, Gold, gc. nor is 


it in the laſt Place, uſed dei ſuch Words wherein the mere Exiſtence of 


any Thing i is only implied; as for Inſtance, this is not Water, but Wine; 


that is not Ale, but Small-Beer, &c. 
Aſter theſe curſory Hints, it will be incumbent on us to diſtinguiſh Words 
into their reſpective Kinds, or Claſſes ; and afterwards take the Accidents of 


each into our Conſideration, which, in every Language is the eſſential Part 


of Grammar. 
Words, then, ate properly referred. to- four Kinds, or Claſſes, Amel 


i. Noun Subftantives. 2. Nown Aadjecti ves. 3. V erbs,. or n ; 0 | 


laſtly Particles. . 5 
f theſe we ſhall treat in their proper ( Order. And firſt, | 


Of Nouns Subſtantive, and Aaljective. 


A Kees is the Name of the Thing itſelf, as, a King, a Queen, 2 Horſe, | 
a Dog; a Chair, a Table, a Looking-glaſs, &c. | 

An Adiedive is a Word, which expreſſes the particular Qualities, or Pro- 

rties, of the Thing firſt mentioned ; 43 great, ſmall, black, white, fair, 


rown, fat, lean; wiſe, fooliſh, Sc. 
In order, therefore, to diſcover which are Sabſtanti ves, * which are A4. 
Jecti ves; 1 muſt conſider whether the Thing mentioned be plain and intelli- 


ible of itſelf ; or whether it wants ſome additional Word to make it ſo: 


us, if I fay, I ſaw Yeſterday the King, the Queen, the Lord-Mayor ; an 
Ox, a Stag, a Horſe, Ic. the Senſe is compleat, and I am clearly under- 
ſtood ;* but f I ſay, T viſited an amiable, a prudent, a beautiful, a deformed, 
Sc. my Meaning is dark and unintelligible ; ſo that ſome Subftantive muſt be 


put toit, ſuch as Man, Woman, Boy, Girl, &c. without wich it will never be 
Senſe, or rightly underſtood. | 


Subflantives are diſtinguiſhed into Proper and 8 the former be. 


| longs to ſome Individual, or particular Perſon, or Thing; as Thomas, Wil- 
lam, Mary, Suſan, &c. the Thames, the Humber, the Severn, &c. London, Or- 

ford, Cambridge, &c. the latter belongs to all of the particular Species ; as 
Man, Woman, Horſe, Hound, ws City, Mount; TOTO King- | 


dom, c. 


As proper Names of Men, Women, or Children, oy Perſons - fo thoſe 5 
which we make Uſe of th denote the three - fold Diſtinctions of Perm are in 
a peculiar Manner expreſſed, and called (as we have before hinted) either 
Pronouns or Adnouns; and theſe are different, according as the Perſens of whom 
-2 ſpeak are one only, or more than one; or in other Terms, of the fingular | 


ral Number, 
| 11 I ſpeak of my elf only, then the Pronoun is 5 3 I. ſpeak of others as 
well as myſelf, the Pronoun is we. 


In Caſe I ſpeak directly to any one Per/on, that is called the feud, W . 
and the Pronoun, in that Caſe, is thou; but, if I ſpeak immediately to more 


; I. than one, the Pronoun is * 3 if, however, ſpeak of 2 * 
„ 
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Thing, that is termed the rhird P2r/5r, and the Pronoun, if} it be of one Male, 
It is L. of one Female, it is he; if the Thing ſpoken of be neither Male nor 
Female, but a Thing inanimate, i. e. of the neuter Gender, then we uſe the 
Word zz. In the plural Number, indeed, if we ſpeak of Perſont, or 7 hings, 
we uſe 888 5 Word they, be the Gender what i it will. | = 


_ Of the Manner of Making Singulars Plurals. 


For the Generality, Singulars are made Plurali by adding only an s, ag 
Hand, [hands Ceck, cocks; Bird, birds; Noun, E ; Verb, 
verbs, Se | 
When the Singular, however, ends in ce, ſe, ze, x, ſs, ch, ſh, or ge, when 
ſounded ſoſt, like je, we muſt add either s, or es, and make an additional 
Syllable; as in Place, or places; Horſe, horſes ; Maze, mazes ; Box, boxes; 
Fox, foxes ; Laſs, laſſes; Glaſs, glaſſes; Church, churches ; Watch, watches; 
Fila, fiſhes ; ; Wiſh, wiſhes; Buſh, buſhes ; Page, pages; Age, ages, &c. 
And Nouns ending in y, make (ies) in the Plural, as in Body, bodies; Glory, 
glories ; Ruby, rubies, &c. 
Frequently the Plural is formed by the Termination (en) as in Man, men; 


125 Woman, women; Chick, chicken; Brother, brethren, Sc. 


Thoſe Names, again, which end their Singulars in either f, or fe, form 
=_ Plural by (ves) as half, halves; Thief, thieves; calf, calves; Loaf, 
oaves ; Wife, wives; Knife, knives, Ic. 
In the Engliſh Tongue, however, the Manner of forming the Plural is very 
irregular ; for there are many Words which can be reduced to no Rule at 
all; as will manifeſtly appear from the following Catalogue or Table. 4 


Sing Fla, _ Sing, Flur, 
Die, Dice, Brother, Brethren, 
Child, + Children, | Louſe, - Lice, 
Ox, Oxen, | Gooſe, Geeſe, 
Mouſe, Mice, _ Peony, Pence, 


In many Words there is no Difference in Regard to Number ; ; as in Sheep, 
Deer, F. ern, Hoſe, Swine, Se. | = 
Sos: . again, admit of no Singular Number; as ſor Inſtance. 


Snuffers, Tongs, 
Sciſſars, = Lungs, 
Breerkes, | | Bellows, 
Wages, Aſhes, &c. 


Others, on the other Hand, admit of no Plural Namber ; as for > a; 
the Names of © 

Virtues, as Juſtice, Prudence, Goodneſs, Fc. 

Vices, as Envy, Malice, Revenge, Se. 

Corn, as Wheat, Oats, Barley, Cc. 

Herbs, as Thyme, Rue, Roſemary, Sc. 

Countries, as England, Scotland, France, Oc. 

Cities, as eee York, Briſtol, c. 

Towns, as Lewis, Steyning, Arundel, &c.. 

Rivers, as Thames, Trent, Humber, Soe. 
In the Exg/5/6 Tonga, moreover, the Diſtinction of c is dere Þy 
different Words; as in 


M.a,aſculine. Feminine. 1 Malaline. Feminine. 

Boy, Sil, - _  Kivgy 50 
Man, Woman,. Brother, 

Boar; SOWp Lad. Lats, Mw 
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Maſe. Fem. | Maſc. . 
Stag, Hind, Buck, Doe, 
Nephew, Niece, : Bull, Cow, 
Lord, Lady, ns = Hen, 
Wizard, Witch, „„ Uncle, Aunt, 
Maſter, Mliſtreſs, Father, Mother. 
» Ram, ; Ewe, : f F - , 5 8 
4 Some Maſculine Nouns, however, make the Feminine by the Addition of 
175 (eſs) as in the Words hereunder mentioned, nx. : A £ 
x Maſc.  Fem. Maſe. © Fem. 
Actor, Actreſs, Poet, Poeteſs, 


Doctor, Doctreſs, Heir, FHeireſs, 
Governor, Governeſs, Duke, Ducheſs, Sc. | 
And ſome ia (ix) as Executor, Executrix ; Adminiſtrator, Adminiſtratrix, H. 
| Moſt Nowns have fix Cafes, viz. | | 


by The Nominative, Accuſati ve, 
| | Genittve, © Veocative, and 
\ 4 * " — 
£4 - ; Dati ve, Ablati ve. | 


The Nominative Caſe is that, in which we barely mention the Thing; 
whether animate or inanimate; and is known by the Particle, or Article, 
| - the, or a; as the King, ora King; the Queen, or a Queen; a, or the 
Horſe; an Ox, or the Ox; the Houſe, the Stable, the Yard, Ac. | N 
The Genitive Caſe denotes Poſſeſſion or Property, and is diftinguiſhed bß 
the Particle of, or by an Apetrophe, () as for Inftance, the Integrity of Fob, _ | 
or Job's Integrity; the Proclamation of the King, or the King's Procla- 5 
The Dative Caſe denotes the Gift of ſomething, or ſomething done to 1 
| Perſon or Thing; and is known by the Particle (to) as for Inſtance ; to pay 
the Tribute of Adoration to the Almighty ; to pay Taxes to the public Cole 
leors; to turn Rebels to the Government, Se. 3 
The Accuſati ve Caſe immediately follows the Verb, and is the Subject of 
its Affirmation; as I worſhip no God, but One; I read no Book, but the f 
Bible; Yeſterday, I wrote a Letter to my Father; this Day, the King made | 
a moſt gracious Speech to both Houſes of Parliament, &c. Ee 
The Vocative Caſe is that which calls upon a Perſon or Thing, and is 
known by the exclamatory Particle O], As, I appeal to you, O Citizens, 
- Whether what I have ſaid be true or falſe -O Times! O Manners ! O Lord 
God !—O moſt merciful Father, Oc. 5 N | "RP 
The Ablative Caſe is known by the following Prepoſitions, viz. in, with 
through, for, from, by, or than, cke. | 
All which Cafes are here-under expreſſed in both Numbers, 


T 
[ 
1 


Singular. | : Plural. 
A or the King, 8 The Kings, 
f of the King, : of the Kings, 
f to the King, to the Kings, 
A the King, a the Kings, 
| | f 5 O King, | 5 bs O Kings, 
rom, by, ort ;: rom, by, or} : 
with 45 J Kivg. | with the | Kings. 


The Nronount, or Adnoutts, aſſume a N Form in all the Caſe aftey 
3 ; . 3 f the 
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the Nomi native, both Singular and Plural; as is evident, and clearly de- 
monſtrated by the Scheme below, vix. | Rs | 


Nom. [I Thou | He I She 
Gen. | of me of thee of him f of her 
Sine. Dat. | to me to thee to him to her 
8. Acc. | me thee him Ta 
Voc. | O me : thou : # e : Fs = 
an | from or by] from or by | from or by ;] from or 
= di me. {| thee. him. | 8 
Se * pP |} They © 2 
Gen. | of us of you Jof them 
NN. | fo us | to you to them 
Nur. Acc. | © | you % - | . 
Abl. from or by from or by | from or by 7 inn] 
| us. | you. _ wem. : 


The Pronoum Aajectives, which denote our Property or Poſſeſſion, are in 
each Perſon in the Nominative Caſe before the Noun, my, thy, his, in the 
Singular Number, and in the Plural our, your, their; as for Inſtance, my 
Horſe, thy Horſe, c, but my and thy are changed into mine and thine, 
when they come after the Nown; and add r to the Plurals above-mentioned ; 
as that Horſe of mine, that Mare of thine, c. theſe Tenements of ours; 
thoſe Farms of yours, c. - | 
* "The Interregati vet who, for a Perſon, and what, for a Thing, make 
' evhonm, after the Verb; and in every Caſe, but the Nominative the Ge- 

nitive Plural, ah e © - | FOO 3 

The Indicative Pronouns, this and that, in the Singular, make the/e and 
rhoſe in the Plural; the firſt whereof has reference to ſomething near, or 
preſent; and the other, to ſuch Things as are either at ſome conſiderable 
. Diſtance, tho' in Sight, or elſe actually abſent. | 
In Neunt Adjeftive, or Names of Quality, there are three Degrees of Com- 
pariſon; namely, the fimple, or pofitive Degree; as ſweet, ſharp; ſwift, 
flow ; ſoft, hard; black, white; &c. In this Degree, the Quality is men- 
tioned, but nothing more. The comparative Degree is formed by adding 
the Termination (er) to the poſitive ; as ſweeter, ſharper; ſwifter, ſlower ; 
ſofter, harder; blacker, whiter g Cc. the third, or laſt Degree of Compariſon, | 
is termed the /aper/ative ; where we expreſs the higheſt Degree imaginable ; 
and this is done by the Termination (eſt) as ſweeteſt, ſharpeſt ; ſwifteſt, ſlow- 
eſt; ſofteſt, hardeſt ; blackeſt, whiteſt, Ce. E 
In the Compariſon of Adjectives, however, there is great Irregularity ; 
and the different Degrees are ſometimes expreſſed by ſo many different 
Words/; as bad, worſe, worſt ; good, better, beit ; little, leſs, leaſt. 

We frequently, again, make Compari/ens by uſing the Terms more and 
met; as more glorious, moſt glorious; more magnificent, moſt magni- 
ficent, Se. ; . | | 

Mete. Theſe Words nere and moſt are generally uſed, where the Adjefive 
15 a Polyſyllable, or a Word of three or more Sy/lab/es ; but in Monefyllables, 
or Di/yllables, the Termination er and eft, as above ſpecified, are princi- 

ally uſed. 
- There is one Thing more to be obſerved in Regard to Aajectiuies; and 
that is; that many of them are converted into Subſtantives; as for Inſtance; 

| 5 | 7 5 we 
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we te a General, for a general Commander; a Particular, for a particular 
Article. 


Sometimes, again, AdjeGives are uſed adverbially ; 3 28 exceeding great, / 
mighty ſtrong, prodigious high, &c, 


Verbs, or Words ; otherwiſe termed Affirmations. 


A Perb, or Word, which, (if we may be indulged the Expreſſion) is the 
Soul, or moſt eſſential Part, of a Sentence, is a Part of Speech, that is 
_ conjugated with Mood and Tenſe, and betokens either doing, /ufering, or 


being 
Of theſe Yerbs, or Affirmations, than are eight different Sorts, which are 
* as hereunder written, viz. 


Active, Auxiliary, 
Paſſive, Regular, 

Neuter, Irregular, and 
Sub/tantive, Imperſonal. 


1. An A&ive Verb is that which expreſſes an Aion that paſſes on another 

Subjet or Object; as for Inſtance, I adore the Almighty ; I honour the 
5 1 1 abhor a Hyp ocrite, Sc. 

5 Paſſive Verb is that which expreſſeth bearing, or ſuffering ; as, I am 
honoured, beloved, feared, hated, &c. 
3. A Newer Verb is ſuch a Word as expreſſes an Action, which has no par- 
ticular Object whereon to fall; as I fleep, I dream, I ſtand ſtill, I run, c. 
4. A Subſtantive Verò is 1 uch a Word as expreſſes the Being, or Subſtance, 
which the Mind forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes to be in the Object, whether it 
actually be or no , thou art, he is, &C. 

5. An Auxiliary Ferb i is ſuch a one as ſerves in the Conjugation of both A- 
te and Paſſive Verbs; as am, was, have, had, c. | 
6. A Regular Verb is ſach a one as is conjugated after ſome one particular 

Manner or Rule. | 

7. An Irregular Verb is ſuch a one as has ſomething ſingular i in its Termina- 
tion, or the Formation of its Tenſes. And, 

8. An Imper ſonal Verß is ſuch a one as 3 only the third Perſon ; » as it 
rains, it ſnows; it freezes, it thaws ; it thunders, it lightens, Sc. 

. Note, Were all Verbs regular, and formed their po/itiwve Participle by (ed) 
there would be very little Trouble or Difficulty to the Learners, in acquir- 
ing a tolerable Idea ſoon of the Engl Grammar; but there is ſcarce any 
nguage that is more irregular than ours, in forming the paſſive Partz- 
 ciples; and this renders the Acquiſition of them very troubleſome to Fo- 
rei 
: As 7 Perks are thus diſtinguiſhed, the Accidents to them are the four follow- 
ng, namely ; 3 Perſon, Number, Mood, and Ten/e. 0] 

y the fr, we mean only thoſe particular 7. erminations, whereby. the 
Perſon, either acting, or /uffering, in each Number is denoted ; as I /ing, 
| thou fingeſt, he or ſhe ſingetb, Kc. 

As to the /ccond (namely, Number) that, in all Verbs, follows in Courſe ; 
for the Agent or Patient muſt be one, or more: The Plural, however, in 
v7 Engl 2% Language, is expreſſed entirely by thoſe perſonal Adnouns, wwe, ye, 
an 

As to the third, that is to ſay, the Moods; or, in other Terms, the Modes, 
or Manner of Speaking, are four only ; namely, the Indicaiive, the Impe- 
duales the Satjunctiue, and the An 3 
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©" The f indicates the Action only, and nothing more, withont any Re- 
| gard to the Modus, or Manner in which it is done: As I pipe, you dance, or 
dance; be, or ſor fengs, they talk, laugh, or ſing, &c. | 
The /ecord, or the Imperative, intreats, exhorts, or commands, As fear 
God; honour the any Leve your Neighbours as yourſelves, &c. 
The Subjuniive Mood is that, wherein the Verb either depends on, or is 
fubjoined to, ſome other Verb in the Sentence. As, You will meet ævith Ap- 
Hlanfe, if you follow a wirtuous Courſe of Life ; I you will be imemperate, and 
iMdulpe 7 * Appetites without Controul, you æill ſeverely repent the Conſequences, - 
er or later. | | | | 
The Infiairive Mood is that in which the Action of the Verb is expreſſed in 
an indefinite or unlimited Manner; as 7 pipe, to dance, to play, cc. 
Some, indeed, add to theſe the Opt ative and Potential Moods. The latter 
is known by the Particles may, might, can, could, æubuld, or ſpould, &c. 
As, I may write, if I will; You might improve, if you would; he can fing. 
F he pleaſes, cc. | 5 | : | 
As to the Optative Mood, it is the fame as the Subjun3ive, or Potential, 
with the Addition only of the exclamatory Particle O! whereby we teſtify 
our Inclination, Wiſh, or Deſire to do any Thing. As, O! that I #ay; 
mip hr, or could, be Maſter of the Engliſh, Latin, or French Languages, &Cc. 
It is manifeſt, however, that all the Englih Word: are expreſſed by little, 
auxiliary, or ſubſervient Parricles, and not by any different Terminations of 
the principal Verb itſelf, as is uſually done in moſt other Languages. 5 
As to the Ten/es of Verbs, we mean by that grammuticul Term, the ſeveral 
ines wherein their reſpective Aion; are performed; and of theſe there are, 
properly ſpeaking, three only; that is to ſay, the prſent, the paſt, and the 
wry, or, Time to come. As for Inftance ; I low, I hate; or, I ds love, 
3 T loved, or hated; or, did love or bate; and I all or will love, or 
„Ec. | SOT 
The Preter-tenſe, however, or the Time paß is, for the Generality, ſubs | 
divided into three; namely, the Preter-imperfict, which denotes the Time 
paſt, but not actually finiſhed ; as, I was writing a Letter to my Father, but 
vas hindered in compleating it; the Preter- perfect, which denotes the Time 
abſolutely paſt; as, I had ſem a Meſſenger to my Sifter three Hours ago; and 
the Prerer-pluperfect, which denotes the Time paſ before the Time of ſome 
other paſt Acliom; as, I had heard that the King of Pruſſia had gained an en- 
tire Conqueſt over the Auſtrians, forme Time before the Publication of it in the 
Gazette. 
From whence it is manifeſt, as we hinted before, that the Tenſes or Times, 
are not formed in the Engh/p Language by different Terminations of the Verb 
itfelf, as it is in moſt others; but by the Aid and Aſſiſtance of the auxiliary 
Ferbs do, did; hawe, had; fhall and will. ; 


of the Method matte nfe of to know whether a Word be a Verb or not. 


Suppoſe the Words to be fit, ſtand, walk, &c. place ſome per/onal Pro- 

_ noun before them; and they will be _ Senſe, if they are in Reality 

Verbs; as I ſit, you ſtand, or thou ſtandeſt, they walk: but otherwiſe non · 
ſenſe. . 8 | 

To diſtinguiſh a Verb Active from another Verb, place the Particles do, 

or did, before it; and if it be Senſe, it will be an 4#ive Verb; as, I do 

. erulh, I did fand, J de or did fit, ce. 5 

To diſtinguiſh a Verb Paſſive from another Verb, place the Particles am, 

art, or are, before the Participle ending in (ed), and in Caſe it be 2 : 


, 


- 


tl 
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Senſe, it will be a Paſtve Verb; as, loved, hated, hurried, tired; I am 
loved, thou art hated, he is hurried ; we, ye, or they, are tired. | 

When *tis in the Subjundtive Mood, the auxiliary Word be muſt be uſed, 2s 
if I be weary, J cannot ſleep; if I be hurried, I cannot write, &c. 


Of PARTICIPLES. 


A Participle i is an Adjeaive formed of a Verb; and has that Denomiandian, 
from its taking Part of a Noun, as Gender, Cab. and Declen/ion ; and Part 
of a Herb, as Terje, a Time, and Signification; and Part of both, as Nun. 


Ber and Figure. 

| Of PA RTICLES 
' Theſe are generally diftinguiſhed by the four laſt Parts of Speech called 
Adverb, Conjunction, Prepoſition, and Interjection. 

As theſe, however, are too inconſiderable, in my Opinion, to . made 
diſtinct Parts of. Speech, I fhall include them all under the general Denomi- 
nation of Pexrticles; and ſhall diſmiſs this Head, with the few following cur- 
ſory Remarks on each. 

As to Adverbs, they are a Kind of Words, which are joined in a Sentence 
to the Man, or Verb, in order to ſhew the particular Circumſtanco of "oe 
reſpective Significations, | 
Of theſe there are four Kinds. And, 

1. Al e went the Manner or Quality: And theſe are formed of 
Aajectiwes, by the Addition only of the Part: ay) as for Inſtance; from 
| prudent comes prudently; from flow. comes fhevly, and from guick comes 
guickly. And that hes. are nothing more than a Species of Nouns Adjec- 
tive, is plainly manifeſt, not only from their Senſe or Signification; but 
from their . likewiſe of Degrees of Compariſon; as prudently, more 
prudently, moſt ly rudently; ſlowly, more. lowly, or flowlier, moſt ſlowly 

an 


or ſlowlieſt; and quickly, quicklier, or more quick, quicklieſt, or mol 
uic .* 
9 2 The ſecond Sort are 00% of Time; as for Example, 
now, ſeldom, 
preſently, hs daily, 
_ Yeſterday, never, 
lately, always, Ce. 
3. The next Sort are gh of Place As for Inſtance, | 
here, | 3 hither, 
there, + - thither, 
- within, hence, 
without, ; thence, 
upwards, 8. above, 
downwards, 1 below, &c. . 
The fourth and laſt Sort are theſe of Namber, or Order; as, 
once, firſt, 
twice, ſecondly, 
thrice, thirdly, 
finally and laſtly, &c. 


Of theſe Particles which Grammarians, for the Generality, term Con) J anions, 
Of theſe there are various Sorts. As for Inſtance, | 


I. Copulatives, © 4. Ulatives, * 
2. Digunttives, Conditionals, 
'Þ CO 4 Expltives, Ke. 


TY 
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Of the firſt Sort, Y (and, with, for, by, Oe. 
Of the ſecond,  { |} or, either, nor, neither, Ne. 
© Of the third, [re J yet, cho, altho, albeit, Cc. SO hard 
the fourth, f © ſeeing, ſince, therefore, wherefore, Sc. 
the fifth, > provided always, nevertheleſs, &c. 
Of the ſixth, J Cyes, indeed, forſooth, Se. | 


Of hep Particles which Gramimarians, for the meſt Part, term 1 
- or, in other Words, ſuch Particles as are prefixed to Nouns, in Order to . 
ont the Caſe, State, or Relation, <vherein they are ręſpectively uſed. 


IR Dove by ions Fer; as for Example ; the two Arti 
5 cles, a, or an, and the, | 
JJ... Co Oran 1 
ef |by | about | at | till, r 

to | from | after between | until _ 
„ _ againſt * | beyond | toward, or | _: 


Of the Prices, which Grammarians zſualhy term Interjeftions, which are 
bat few in Number, ee e eee eee , 
ee eee 

. 7 5 Of the: aft hr ro to Sor wit. (ink. 
158 — ie. 2 5 | 
6 n ee 

and the Reſult of Pain, Sorrow, or any other of Surprize or Admi- 

ration; GGW ment: And 


; "Bight hem! ty! ab! alas! ob I pA! fat i te: 
He! hobo! buſs ! big ! bark ! and ha, ba, be? Sli 
or a ſuperior Degree of Pleaſure. 

To conclode, notwithſtanding theſe Particles' are called: bith Words, and 
uſed for the ſeveral Purpoſes above particularly expreſſed ; and notwithſtand- 
ing we have. mentioned them as too inconſiderable to be termed diſtin 
Parts of Speech; yet it.muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame Time, that they 
are Words of the laſt Importance, and that the Beauty and Elegance of a 
\ Diſcourſe, in a great Meaſure, depend upon a judicious Uſe of them; for 
notwithſtanding it js no difficult Taſk merely to, point out a 2 bing, or Aion; 
yet to gwe 2 particular Deſcription of it, and to ſet it in the faireſt and 
moſt advantageous Point of e requires more Art and judgment in 


the uſe of the above Fen wot ina woa without mature Re · 


- 


„ 


* 


. fat Yefterday.—T here was a great Debate in the Houſe of Parliament this Marn- 
| ER war the Huſoand, not the Wife, that n e 


| the au 7 the Eng Tongue. | "3 * 
* | | | . 
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Of SENTENCE S. 


Sentence is either Simple, or Compound, ONO N 
The Former (according to the — Idea of the . Term) 2 
eri 


o, or Set of Words, in which ſome perfect Senſe, or Sentiment of the 


Mind is fully comprehended ; as, 7e/us wwept.—Chrif died.— Vice is odious— - 
Virtue is a Beauty, &c. 


The Examples above produced are called femple Sentences, as being nothing 
more than Nouns Subſtantive, or Names, in the Naminatice Cafe, and proper 
Verbe, or Affirmations joined to them; without which they could never be 
underſtood. 

A Compuund Sentence is, where two, or more Simple Sentences, are "Joined © 
together by proper Particles; as, there is a Time to pipe, and a * to 
dance; a Time to work, and a Time to play. 4; 


Of the Concord between the Subſtantive and the Verb, + 
The Noun Subſtantive, or Name, is the * or Perſan, that che t, 
does, or /uffers.; and this, for the moſt Part, is ſet before the Ferb; as for 
Inſtance, William is faſt afleed ; Themas it awake ; I am at Work; . 
at play ; be, or pe, is gone to Market ; aue, ye, or they, art g a-kibin y 
This Rule, however, is inverted in the four ſeveral Ca es hereunder 2 


| ticularly mentioned; viz. When a Queſtion is aſked ;—When any Word of 


Command is given bn a Sentence is conditional — when the Far- 


eicie (there) or (its) precedes the Affirmation. 


In the firſt Place, we ſay ; Could William ever be fo RY — Cuild any 
Serwants ever be more inſulent ?— Does the Tea-ketue beil — 7 Supper ready ? 


_ 


In the ſecond Caſe, that is to hy, in point of any poſitive Commande 85 
As, Mind your Bufrneſs,— Read your Buok.— Hold your Tongues, &c.— 


Where the Sentence is conditional, we exprels ourſelves thus: Had I bem 'F 


np of the Mam Infincerity, I would neuer have trufttd bim auth 
Shilling. Mere 1 a Man of F. ortune, I would advance all my E 
KC, — 


In che laſt Place, we ſay; There ava a Committee of the Bank: af England © 


e, and not a Horſe, that won the Race. —— 2 0 


Tbo' a Nown or Nan i is, for the moſt Part, the N * to hs 
Verb; yet this Rule is not always obſerved ; for, in the firſt Place, a Verb, 
or Aftemation, ut into the Infiniti ve Mecod, is ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead 


of a Nour or Name ; ; as for Inſtance, To /augh at Church is wery indecent — 


To Jpeak di Yroperfully of a Benefadtr, is moſt 8 iy Zen —To die 


for the Good of one's Country is a truly heroic Atticn, & 


Sometimes, again, a Whole Sentence is made oe Fn as the Nominative 
„8 Verb; as 3 A hearty Zeal, "ani an ardent Jhclination, 
- | 3 | 10 | 


+ >» 
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to ſerve our great "gs is our oft Fence * all N of Epen in 
Points of Religion, &c.—.— 

Now the general Rule for finding out the Nominative Caſe to the Verb zs, 
to aſk the Queſtion, ige, or N hat! And the Word _ anſwers to who 
or euhat is, does, or ſuffers, is the Nominative Caſe. As in the preceding 
Queſtions. What is very indecent ?—To whiſtle at Church. What is 
moſt ſhamefully ungrateful ?—To ſpeak diſreſpectfully of a Benefactor. — 
What is our beſt Fence, &c. ?—A hearty Zeal, &. 

A Te dance. le Ie, ye, or th W ere, 

the C 33 — ſings, — i ee I, you, &c. 
Here tis to be obſerved, that the Verb muſt always agree with the Sub- 


i, - flantive. Noun. or Name, in Number and Per/on; as, I love, thou loveſt, he 


lo verb, or loves; wwe, Jes or they love. Here, we muſt not lay, 1 loves, 
or ve lowes, &c 


© When two Subſlamives of the Singular Namber precede the Fab; then the - 
Verb muſt be in the Plural; as for Inſtance, My Brother John and my Sifter 


Mary, were at the Play laſt Night. (not. was) - My Father and I were at Din- 


deer together, in Guild Ball laſt Lord. Mayor Day. (not _— he Lord. Mayor 
. © and bis Lady are to be at St Paul's this Morning. (not is), Oc. 


Note. If a collagive Noun ;\ that is to ſay a Name, which expreſſes a great 


Number of Perſons, though itſelf be /zgu/ar, precedes the Verb, the Verb 


muſt be in the plural Number; as, The Mob were very outrageous in the Streets 
Night. (not was) — Never mind what the Vulgar ſay, or ds, (not lays, or 


. 
TT Engliſh Army are now in Germany. (not is), Sc. 
- 6 ile Concord beraween the Subſtantive and the Adjective. 


In the Engle Tongue, when we apply an Adjefive to a Subflantive, we 
make no Diſtinction (as Grammarians do in Latin) of Caſe, Gender, or 
+ et for we ſay, a med:/# Man; an inſolent Woman ; an n or, 
ral; modeſt Men; inſalent N omen; affetted Fops ; &c. 

Wee. The Pronoun This, in the ſingular Number, makes Theſe in the irh 


2s, This Hat is mine; but theſe tes are yours, —T bis Chair is i. but theſe 
- re whole and ſound. | 


\ 
Again, the Pronown That, in the fingular Number, . Thoſe in the 
plural: As, That Pair of Gloves in the Window are yours, but theſe on the 


| Sable are mine—Thut fitver Tankard is my Landbrd's, but thoſe fibver Car. 


 leflicks avere borrowed, &C.— 
Note; once more, That the Engliſh Adjefive for the moſt part, indeed, 


precedes the Sub/antive; as, a 2 Preſpecdt; a new-built Houſe; a 
| Pacing Horſe ; &c. but there are ſome Exceptions to this general Rule. 
And, in the firſt Place, the Adjefive is frequently parted from the Sub- 
| flantive, when a Verb intervenes ; as, Truly brave and heroic is the Man, aubo 


| es in the Defence of his Count Yay richly and gayly dreft are the Ladies, 
25 true are all the Doctrines of the ſacred Serip- 


ohen they go 2 Cera 


Furs, Kc. — 


Sometimes, in, the Adjeive follows the Sub/feantive, when the A.- 


7255 "tick 'the) comes cen; as, George the 7 ee King of Great Britain, RC, 


"Torwis the Fifteenth, King of France, &c. 


The Aajectius follows the Sah ann; ve in | the following Grammatical Ex- 
* As, a Verb ales; a atm a Verb neuter; & c. op 
Te 


2 ** 2 
Ls 


* 
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To conclude ; Adjefrves (as we have hinted before) are often made uſe 
of as Sub/tantives ; as, the General, for the general Commander; the Subab, + 
terns, for the inferior Officers. All, for all Men; Same, for Jome Men; and | 
Others, for ober Men. As for Inſtance, All were found guilty of High-Treaſon; ; 
Same were beheaded, and Others hung up at Tyburn, __ - 3300000 


/ . Concord berwren the Relative aud he Andicodiis 


A relative Sentence, is one that has in it the relative AdjeFive who, be | 
which ; as, This is the Lady, who ſhone at Bath. — bat is the happy Man, who . 
is the Lady's Bridegroom.— This is the unlucky Horſe, awhich threw me into the 
River.—T hat is the Ship which brought me home Jafe from Holland, &. 
The Relative muſt always be of the ſame Number, and Per/on, as the An-  _* 
tecedent ; as, Thrice happy is he, who is beloved by his Maker.—Unſpeakably © | 
unbappy are they ⁊ubo die in their Sins. 5 2 'Y 
| Sometimes, indeed, the Relative is ſuppreſſed ; as, This is the Man,. I 
infinitely obliged to; for to whom I am obliged. —That is the Lady I leus beyond 
= my Life; — for whom I love, Sc. | * 5 
5 There are divers Figures made uſe of in ſome Sentences ; but, as they ra-. 
_— 7 ther belong to the Art of Rhetoric, than that of Grammar, we ſhall purpoſely \ 


decline ſaying any thing about them; as being, in ſome Meaſure, foreign 
, to our preſent Purpoſe, : e e 
. W PN CTU r 
| Of Sentences both fingle and compound are formed Periods, which, as they 
gannot conſiſt of leſs than two Members; ſo they ſhould not have e mar 
| ur; for a Diſſertation, where the Periods are too long, are attended not | 
e | only with great Difficulty to the Perſon who. delivers them; but with Con- 3 
3 | Fuſion and Reluctance to thoſe who hear them: And for that Reaſon, it e, 
, Y dom meets with Favour or Applauſe. 5 r 
| As the Members, therefore, of a compleat Period are four; ſo they ate di- 
G ſinguiſhed by four ſeveral Marks; which are commonly called Points, or 


Stops, —that is to ſay, the Comma, marked thus (,); the Semicolun, thus (;); 
the Colon, thus (:); and the Period, Full. point, or Stop, marked thus () 
1 | And the Reaſon that theſe Diſtinftions are thus made, is this; betauſe no 
WE whole Period is to be pronounced in one Breath, but requires more or lefs 
3 Pas, as the Nature of the Subject requires. e 
| The firſt Mark, or Comma, is uſed, when we make fb ſmall a Pay/e, as 
WW whit only we can tell one, and is made uſe of, for the moſt part, in order 
4 | to diſtinguiſh particular Names and Things ; as the Names of the four moſt 
holy Evangelifis, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Jehn.-—The four Sea/ons of the 
be | Year, viz. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter.—The twelve Months, as, 
| Famuary, February, March, 8c.—And the three Divi/ions of Virtus; namely, 
75 the human, facial, and divine, &c. TEA 20 
. The ſecond Mark; or Semicolon, is made uſe of to denote. a Pauſe w hilft 
K+ ij we can tell two, and is maſt frequent, next to the Comma.—This is affixed 
5 to ſuch Parts of a Period, as have one, or more Commas in them, and con- 
- tain only a Part of the Declaration of the Subject. As, in the following 
Period; If they be tempted, they reſiſt ; if moleſted, they ſuffer it patiently; 
if praiſed, they humble themſelves; and attribute it all to the Almighty, - 
e 


We YE 
. 
„ wy 


4 
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n 


gtreſs of the Voice is to be 


4055 are uſed for Ref: 


3 


_ eaſy Therddadtien' op”. * 
The — or Celor, makes three times the Parſe of a Canna; 


- and is made uſe of to ſuch Parts of a Sentence or Periad only, wherein the 


Senſe, or Aﬀertion, is perfectly finiſhed. As for Example; In the Beginning, 
God created the Heaweni, and the Earth: And the Earth was without FOR 


and word + And Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep. 

And here, the Reader may obſerve, that the Subject of the Period differs, 
where the two Ce/czs are regularly placed. 

'A Full point, or Stop, is placed no where but at the End of a Period; that 


$5 to ſay, when the whole Declaration upon any 8 * whether 
long or ſhort, is perfeQly finiſhed. 


Beſides theſe, however, there are divers other Rs FOE ON or 
1 uſe of in the Ortbegraply of moſt Languages, as well as the Engliſh; 


Firſt, A Note of Interrogation, e Daten). - $4 od - 
Secondly, A Note of Admiration, marked thus (1). hs a | 
Te fir rmer is always made uſe of, when any Queſtion i is aſked. As, Wh 
is there —W here are you going ?—IWhen will you return ?—IWWhat a Chck 15 
#? Et. 
The Ole "i is made uſe of, indeed, not only in Caſes of Admiration, bu 
Exclamations likewiſe. As, O for Shame ! — Was the lite ever ſeen! — Was 


: wick frequently occur. And theſe are; 


ever Age Jo corrupt:{—O Times — O Manners . — O Heavens ! &c. 


An Accent, marked thus 65 ) denotes that Sz/lable in a Word, whereon the 
aid :— As to termint (the Verb] to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Subfantive, which is accented on the firſt Syllable, thus, törment. 


An Apeſtrophe, marked thus () denotes that there are two Words con- 
tractedd into one; as, I/, for I will; you may ur, for * may not ; he 
Ham i, for he ſhall ner, &c. | 
It is uſed likewiſe in the geniti ve Caſe of Nouns, by wa y of Contraftion ; 

Rt Glory, for the Glory of G; Job's Inꝑrig. the * 9 

Ec. | | 

An Aferi/n, or Aperiſt, marked thus (* 15d an Obel, marked thus 
erences to ſome Note, either i in the Margin or the Feet 
of the Page. 

A Paragraph, marked thus (« ); and a Sefion, marked thus (3); ar 
frequently uſed, but more ularly in the Sacred Scriguaren when a new , 
Subject, or Section is begun. : 
3 Artation, which is generally . thus (%] that is, two 8 ; 


| Inverted, is uſed to denote ſome Paſſage extracted from ſome Author, worthy 


of the Reader's particular Notice. _ 

A Hhphen, marked thus (-) is uſed for the Separation of compound Wards 
25, Chrift-ma/s-day, Lady-day, Watcr-mill,” Mal-contents, & c. s | 

A Parenhefee, marked thus (); or a Crotchet, marked thus []; is made | 


of of to include an Expreſſion in the Midſt of a Sentence, of a different Im- 
ans, as in the following Text; for to their Power (I bear Record) they aue 


where the Senſe of the Sentence i is compleat, without che Words ſo 


A Dian, n .) when placed over two Yownl! n that 
8 e arẽ not a 7 "but two 33 * : An 5 


* 


—— 


Her 


2 
. 
l 
* 


6 fatter, or the abc: But the two laſt are now but very ſparingly uſed. 


e Poet Yrs mah th, Fri of Go — ts 


pow ak pb by any poetical Meaſures in Oppoſition to Vi. mn 
The latter conſiſts in a Number of Werds, which have à certain Cane - con 


. and determined Meaſure, the like being .alſo reiterated in the Courſe of a 


"Rhime ; which Rhime conſiſts in a certain Proportion of Feet, or Syllables in 
E 


the Study of the Engliſh Tongue, _— 

An Index, marked thus (2) points to ſome particular . d i N 
more Importance, and more remarkable than ordinary. 
Beſides theſe, there are divers other Characters, or Mark, made uſs of. 
by way of Abbreviation, by Tradeſmen, Mathematicians, 'Aftrozomers, Phyfeci- 
ans, 50 which are needleſs here, we "ER war to be particularly 
{peril a | Mc belly 


Having faid thus 1 concerning Poings or ' Stops, we come now to the 
Uſe of pita Leters, which are to be uſed only; firſt, in the inning of 
Wards, and never in the Middle. Secondly, after a Period or Pu -ſtop, ei- 

ther in Proſe or Yerſe. © Thirdly, at the Beginning of all proper Names ; as of 


S 


5 Men, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, &c. Fourthly, at at the Be he Bs hs of 


emphatical Word ; ſach as God, Fefus Chrift, the King, the 
And laftly the Pronoun 7, and the e xclamatory O, muſt e 


Letters. b 
Woes Black 


Mete. All Books are printed cicher in Ramey Ele or Types, 
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 HATEVER 8 ae — in Proſe,» or 
artificially in Verſe. 
The former, being the common and general Way, i is a natural : 
Connexion of Words thrown into perfect Sentences, withant being 


jor z in * to Proſe. Or, in Ts Terms, Verſes are à particular 
ethod of delivering our Thoughts, either without, or with an harmonious 


each . or Line, and a Conformity of Sound at 1 I of ſeveral 


oo STYLES. f 


A 8 tyle (in any J is nothing more, than a ka 1 of 
— 4 a Man' 8 Langage) i in Writing... agreeable to the Rules of 
ntax. 
No- Styles are as various, as Men's Faces, orVoices and every one has a 
be chat is proper and peculiar to himſelf, However, the Style ought” al- 
1 be adap ted to the Subject; and be either plain, moderate, or /ublime. 
25 is _—_ which is _ called, the low or fmple ; or, in other Terms, 
OR Style ; which aa or e 7 


* 
32 4 


An eaſy Introduction to | 
that of a natural or common Expreſſion : and this is proper for any epiſtolary 
Correſpondence, Dialogues, and ſuch Books as are calculated for the In- 
fruRion of Youth in any of the Arts and Sciences. | 5 


By a moderate Style, or in other Terms, an equable, or intermediate Style, 3 


mean, that which keeps a Medium betwixt the plain and /ublime ; is that which 
goes ſomething beyond the one, but aims not at the Loftineſs of the 


ether. And this is properly uſed for Narratives, Chronicles, Hiſtories, and 


Annals. 


The fublime Style is that, which conſiſts in pompous Words and Sentences 1 


which, by its noble Boldneſs, attracts, or rather commands the Attention of 
the Hearer, and extorts Admiration and Applauſe, even from ſuch as are un- 
willing to give it. It is adorned, with Abundance of rhetorical Figures, art- 


fully introduced to move the Paffions. In a Word, it tbunders, as it were, 


and lightens. For which Reaſon, this is peculiarly uſed in Tragedies, Ora- 
tions, and other perſuaſory Diſcourſes on Subjects of the Vigheft Im; 


Portance. | | | 
There are two other Styles, Which, without any Impropriety, may be 
termed the two Extremes; namely, the Laconic, and Afiatic Styles, 
The former (fo called from Laconia, a City of the Lacedzmonians, where it 
was uſed to an Affectation or Exceſs) is a conciſe Style, that comprehends a 
great deal of Matter in a narrow Compaſs. | | 
I The latter (fo called from the People of Aa, who affected to write and 
ſpeak in the florid Way) is a Style, that is very redundant and prolix; or 
where Abundance of Words are made Uſe of to expreſs but a little 
There is another S:yle, indeed, called the dry, or jejune Style, which is deſ- 


 ritute of all Ornament, and Spirit; and this, I imagine, but few affect, and 


no orie would recommend. 1 58 1 oY 
Having thus given my young Readers a tranſient Idea various S:yles 
which they will probably meet with in the Proſecution of their Studies ; I 
might here not only naturally, but pertinently enough, lay down ſome ſelect 
- Rules for their Obſervance, in their future Practice of the Art of Compoſition; 
but as Remarks of that Kind are of no immediate Concern ; and as Hrevity, 


conſiſtent with Perfpicuity, is /profeſſedly aimed at throughout the #vbole of 


this preſent Undertaking, I ſhall cloſe this Compendious Engliſb Grammar with a 
few general Iuſtructions, for Reading and Speaking our, Mather-tongue juſtly ; or, 


in other Terms, with Elegance, Propriety, and a good Grace; as being an 
Accompliſhment more immediately requiſite, and a Concern of the laſt 


Importance. 


In order, therefore, that the your Reader may attain fo laodable a Quali- | 
- fication, he myſt have an adequate Idea of, and perfectly underſtand the ſe - 


veral Articles hereunder particularly mentioned. PEER 3 | 
And, in the firſt Place, he muſt have a competent Notion of the Naturg, 


and Ground-work of accenting his Words. As this, however, is a Concern 


© of po ſmall Importance; ſo it is not to be attained any otherwiſe, than by 


© - an afiduous Care, and daily Practice: And for that Reaſon, the judicious 


Compiler of the Dictionary annexed has been peculiarly careful in this Re- 


ſpect, in order to prevent a vicious Pronunciation. And it is further evident, 


that the very /ame Word is frequently a Noun and a Verb likewiſe; and that 
the Senſe of it is to be determined only by the different Accent, or Stre/5 of 
the Voice that is put upon it; for if it be a Noun or Name only, the Accent 


|. putt be laid on the f/7 Syllabe ; but, when "tio an {firmacien, or Yb, and 


5 iy 


— 


FL 


| 
' 
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+ Ab-ene 
Ce“. ment 
Fer- ment 


Object 


the Study. of the Engliſh Tongue. 5 Ab 


| Ggnifies Adion, the Srręſi of the Voice muſt be placed on the. bape * 
more fully appear by the ſhort Table hereunder written. 


Nouns. 
Ac cent 
Con- vert 
In'-cenſe - 
Pre”-ſent 


Re”-cord | 
Subject 


Tor- ment 


The TABLE. 


Verbs. | | 
To ab-ſent . , 2 
To ac- cent Sf ts 
'To'ce-ment 
- To: con-vert + 
To fer- mènt 

To in- cènſe 
To ob- jet 
To pre- ſent 
To re- cord 
To ſub-jeR 
To torment, r. 


Here we muſt obſerve, that as the above Difpllables have ſometimes an 4 | 


cent on the fr ft ; and ſometimes on the /aft; 10 in Trifyllabler, or Words, con- 


ſiſting of three Syllables, the Accent, or Stre/s of the Voice lies ſometimes on 


the „; ſometimes on the ſecond, and often on the 42%; as will appear by the 


following Tables. Tho”, in this Caſe, it is true, the erat * no Alte - 


| ration, in the Senſe, as it does above. 
57A BG B44 15 | 
 Accenton the firſt, Accent on the firſt | Accengon thekut, | 

An-ya-rice ' I. mj - tate Qua li-tyx | SET 
Boun- ti- ful Kna'-ve-ry Ri vu- lt 
— Cha'-ri-ty Li, ber- ty Se'=cre-ſy... 7 
* Di”-li-gence f. M deſty Te'm- . 

RN Na r-ra-tive Va ni- ty od 
. Fa mi- 0, mi-nous Wi'l-der-neſs _ 
[ Gra'-ti-tade | - Pa"-ra-diſe | genen, 8 
t  Ha'r-mo-ny | | | 5 
; A 
1 Accent on the ccd Syllable.. Arcen on the Hin all- 
f '  A-bu'n-dance La- co nic 
7 | Bra-va'-do . 
, Ca-the--dral | ' No-verm-ber 
t De- mo -liſh Oc: to -ber 
4 Em- plo y- ment Pre- ce p- tor 
| : ee Hinge Re-me'm-ber 
25 + -te'm-ber 
N. - Im-pe'r-fet ng &c. 
| LT AB Þ E III. 
» Arcen on the third Syllable. © | Acer on the third Slate 
9 ewe Miſ- -ap-ply | 
* dier o- ver come 
10 | Cab lier . Per- ſe · ve / re | 
5 Diſ-ap-peir —o re- com- mend 
* E. ver- more Su- per- fine 
* Gre-na-dier \ Un-be-lief + 
f Here: to- ore | Vo-lun-reer | | 3 
4 In- cor- rẽdtt . Yeſ-ter ni ght. 
a | Now, Moſt Poly 5/latles, or Words of four, or more Sy//ables, have ſome- 


dies 


fes #204, and ſometimes rhree Lecents 3 as for Inftance, in A'r-bi-tra-tory | 

Be”-ne fa'c-tor, _ e WIOY wre ti-on, Tra nr ſab- a a- 

ti-a'-tion. 

| Note, Likewiſe the doub/: Accent, nike thus ( ) is uſed to denote, that | 
_ certain Letter, in many Sy{a6/es, tho? wrote but once, is ſounded,” as if it 


were double, or wrote twice; as, in the Words, a'-ni-mal, ele · ment, i mi- 


tate, o · ra · cle, &c. And unleſs a Reader or Speaker be very careful in this 
Particular, his Bxpreſſion or Delivery, will 8 not only vicious, but 


3 5 buarſh and diſagreeable; to thoſe who liſten to 


And as the Buſineſs of acceating atight is thus requiſite in Proſe ; it is 

much more ſo in 

It is in this, indeed, - that their ſpecific Difference principally conſiſts in 
the agli Tongue: for an Engliſh Yerfe, for the moſt Fart, is nothing more 
than a Line of ten feet, each conſiſting of 5 Syllabh, alter- 
3 __ as in the following Dz/tich : 

- mad Wird: admit of ns Defence; 

Feier Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 
l D Danes, indeed, of mort and long Syllables 6 DRnrP* is 

del Denny bot in N Ferm it 1 is nothing more than what we call 
Aten in Free. 

Here, however, it is to be obſerved, that chere is a Kind of Nose of 
- Notes and Sounds in Profe as well as Fer/e, which depends on the Quantity of 
Exprefion, as to ding and fort, loud and low, grave and acute; in much the 
fame Manner as there is in Maſic itſelf, which is nothing but a ja Modula- - 


tion of Sounis, àbſtracted From verbal. Andit mutt be allowed, that a No. 


tion of the Ground of Harmony, and a muſical Ear, are, in a great Meaſure, 
neceſſary to enable him that ns B to deliyer himſelf with 


Propriety and a good Grace. 

Ina the Art of Reading and 8, ng juſtly, there þ nnother Aunigle of | 
Im to be well * ; namely, that, which Grammarians Lilly 
call Eurnasis; that is to fay, the Pronunciation of ſome particular Words 


with a 


—.— Energy, and Strength of e for . 5 
e on the ſeveral Words w compoſe th Gul moy be 
capable | of quite different Significations. 

And from what we have here advanced, we may obſerve, how highly re- 
quiſite it is to avoid, with the utmoſt Precaution, that vicious Manner of 


Delivery or Utterance, commonly called a MoxoTowr chat is to ſay, ſuch 


- © Senſe can baader what £ 


an even and invariable Tone of the Voice, which neither t, nor falls ; and 
conſequently wherein no ſuch Thing as Accent, Quantity, or Emphaſir can 
poſſibly bg by which diſagreeable Manner of Pronunciation, ſcarce any 
ch a mi/erable Orator either Reads or Speaks. In 


A Word, without a proper Accem and Empha/ic the Diction is lifeleſs, unaf- 


Feng, and infipid : \andnothing can poſubly! de more irkſome.to, n i 


3 50 conclude, there is, no Poſlibility of any Perſon's Reading juſtly, or 
| Speaking with Propriety, unleſs he be a perfect Maſter of the Subject on 
. which he preſumes to harangue ; for if the full Force and true Senſe of each | 
Word and Sentence, be not thoroughly Were ; it cannot of Courſe; be 


_ - expreſſed with a proper Emphajss _o Accent. And, in a Word, to deſcant upon | 
any Topic, without having a competent Knowledge ons 2 er l to 
| FI Degas 3-4 in che Abſtratt. 
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A COMPLETE 


Exon Dictionary: 


the 1 or part 0) Rel 16 which 3 


3 Wenne 16 


e to 5. — t 5 following, wiz, [A. ] denotes adjeFive ; [S.] Jubſtamive; V. 544 


P, icle N. per names of men, „ king 
n 25. Jeri he , of the yr pronenciation 


tons. 


AA. 


Is thefirſt . 


of the pw. ry and almoſt all 
9 other known languages in the 
world, In the Engliſh it has 

three different / ſounds ; 1. broad, as in all, 
tall, wall; 2. open, as in father, rather, 
3. 3» lender, or cloſe, as in chace, face, 

ate. A, is ſometimes a noun as in this, 


the firſt letter of the alphabet is great A. 


A, when ſet before nouns of the ſingular 
number, is an article, as 4 man, @ horſe, 
| is ſometimes redundant, as ariſe, awake, 

riſe, wate. In Abbreviations A ftands 
| 3 as A. M. maſter of arts, alſo 
for anno mundi, the year of the world; A. D. 
for anno demini, the year of qur Lord, A, 
among the old Romans, was a numeral, and 
Rood for 500, and with a daſh over it thus 
A for 5000. - Among Phyſicians, A d or a 4 
denote ana, or an equal weight or quantity of 
ſeveral ingredients. 
AARON [P.N.] the fon of Amram and 
a , of the tribe of Levi, the firſt high- 
prieſt, of the Jews ; in whoſe line the high- 
| Prieſthood continued through all ſubſequent ge- 
nerations. He was born in the year of the 
world 2430, a year before the edit of Pharaoh 
for drowning all their male children as ſoon 
as bornz he was therefore three years older 
than his brother Moſes, The word, in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, fignifies ſometimes a mountain, 
alſo a teacher or n e an ark, or 


| ah h. 


1 


5 countries, provinces, 


AB ; 
AB S.] the derenth wooth of the Je en 


civil year, and the fifth of their eccle 
anſwering to the moon of July, and N 30 
days, On the firſt day of this month the Jews 
faſt in-memory of Aaron's death ; and on the 
ninth, becauſe on that day the temple was 
burnt by the Chaldeans, and long afterwards 
by -the Romans. They believe, that on Fr 
day, the perſons ſent by, Moſes to view the 
land of Canaan returned, and by their ſeditious 
2 excited the e to rebellion, Onl 

is day they likewiſe faſt in memory of the 
emperor Adrian's edit, which enjoined' then 
to leave Judea, and forbid them to look backs 
on Jeruſalem, with an intent to lament its ruin 
They faſt alſo on the 18th, becauſe in the time 
and | of Ahaz the lamp in the temple was that aig at 
extinguiſhed. 

.A'BACOT IS.] a coronet, or ap of fate 
made in form of a double crown, worn 
tiently by the Engliſh kings. | 

ABA'CTOR. IS.] in che Civil Law, ons 
who ſteals or drives away cattle in droves 
This crime was puniſhed by condemnation tl 
the mines, baniſhment, or even death itſelf, 

ABA/CTUS. [S.] a term uſed by Phyfid 
cians, for a miſcarriage effected by 

A/BACUS. 3) i arching + the upper 
moſt member of the capital. of a column. Az 
mongſ the antient Mathematicians, it was @ 
table, ftrewed over with duft or ſand, ' on 
which they drew their figures or ſchemes. Te 
alſo N 1 or i 
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ble, invented by Pythagoras, for the more | next heir, who his 

aſy learning the principles of arithmetic. A- Iztrufion, thereupon brings writ of 
nong Muſicians, it denores the arrangement of | ABE S.] among Clothiers, is the yarn o 


be keys i # mui intrument 3 ll, Cp: | # weavers arg. 
IT Ln aud wen x a tre week, Une gal 
. Weng itt be his | A/BBACY ls. J the rights or privileges of 


FO [2 wth — es wee.” Ab the ſuperior of a nuanery. 

ABALIENATION 85 in ERS lame a tory over he nuns, that the abbots 

Law, a giving up one's right, or making over over monks, their ſpiritual functions 

bh See Alienation only excepted. 

ABANDON [V.] to forlake, cait off, di- A'BBEY, or A'BBY S.] a monaſtery of 
difinherit z alſo to give one's ſelf wholly. | religious perſons, male or At the diſ- 

ip to ſome darling paſſion, or vicious courſe of ſolution of the abbeys in England, under K. 

Henry VIII, no leſs than 190 were diſſolved, 
AA Dr TON, or ANABAPTISTON [S.] | of between 2001. and 35,0001. yearly 
which, at a medium, amounted to 2,838,000; 


name given | antjent phyficians, to the in- 
trument now a Trepan, per annum ; an immenſe ſum in.thoſs days! 


232 DP. N.] mountains beyond Jor- A'BBEY-LU'BBER IS.] one, who under a 
in, reaching 2 great way into the tribe of | pretence of retirement, is a ſlothful loiterer in 
—— Tay ot — a religious houſe. © 
och fides the river Arnon. A'BBOT IS.] the governor or ſuperior of 2 
ABARTICULA/TION [S.] in Anatomy, | monaſtery of monks ; diſtinguiſhed into Abr 
chat natural and curious articulation of the | mitred, and" r Se eulen, hoe «>a 
e, by joints, whereby they readily and eafily werd, cecumentcal, and cardinal, 

de har their enn functions, by a due motion Aired ABBOTS, were thoſe who were 


| of the whole fyſtemz-or its particular as privileg d to wear a mitre, and among us 

che hand, or any other Hmb. vis were called Abbots Sovereign, and were loods of 

11 s BA'SE [V,] to humble, cringe, or ſab- } parliament ; they were twenty-ſeven in num- 
F: > to another, At Sea, it fignifies | ber; beſides two mitred priors. The not mi- 

ic . take in, or haul down the flag, in tred ones continued ſubject to their diſoceſan 
oken of ſubmiſſion to an enemy, biſhops. 

ABA'SED [A.] in Heraldry, a term uſed Crazicred. ABBOTS,. were thoſe entitled to 

of the vol or wings of eagles, Sc when the tip | carry a crozier, or paſtoral ſtaff. 

vr angle of the wing looks downwards; or when | OZEcumenical A!'BBOTS, are the ſame as uni- 

he wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing verſal ones, a title aſſumed among the Greeks, - 

dem being ſpread, "with the top pointing to-the in imitation of the patriarch of Conſtantinople 3 
Pier of 5 ack A chevron, pale, bend, Sc. and followed by the. Latins, ſome of whom 

fd to be abaſed, when their points ter- | have tiled themſelves Ma Abbatum, or the 
Imi r Ae of Ala and cer ated the til 

. ally, an abaſed is one below 7 bott. | 

[the due ace, * 227 ABBOT (Gexx) CP. N.] archbiſhop 

ABA SH to make aſhamed, . of Canterbury. He was born October ag, 

ABA TE to leſſen or md, deje | 1 1562, at Guildford in Surry. His mother, 

| be depreſs; to lower the price in ſelling. In ant with him, in a dream fancied 
nn „„ a jack, or 

2 , to defeat or overthrow it. pike, the child ſhe. went with would prove 4 

þ ABA'TEMENT [$.] in general, Fgnifies | ſon, and riſe to great preferment. Shortly 

ee leſſening or diminiſhing ſomething. In He- | after, as ſhe was taking a pail of water out of 

tia ld 7, it is ſomething added to a coat of arms, the river Wey, which ran by their houſe, ſhe 

Fn order to leſſen its true dignity, and point out accidentally caught a jack, which gave her an 

ie defect or ſtain in the character of the | odd opportunity of her dream. When 

| 3 2 who bears it. In Law, it is the reject- George was grown up, he was ſent to a gram» 

8 uit, for ſome fault diſcovered, either in the mar-ſchool, and from thence” removed to Ba- 

tter or proceſs, upon which a plea in abate- | liol college in Oxford, where he made a. very 

nent is , and i the exception to the ſwift progreſs through the ſeveral degrees of. the | 

writ or declaration is proved, the plaint abates I univerſity, and” 3 1697 was made maſter of | 

ceaſes, and the proceſs mult begin ariew. | Baliol College next year was inſtalled | 

{Among Traders, it is the ſame as rebate, or | dean of F Wer. In 1600, he was vice» 

aſc * chancellor of the univerſ of Oxford, and 


RS ODE TN INE * 
* , - __ — A n 


Ly ABA/TOR IS.] one who intrudes into | twice afterwards, Dr Abbot was the ſecond 
wn lands that are void by the death of | of eight learned divines in the univerſity, to 
11 W . eee ee ee 


- = + 


ABB 


„ ere 


epiſiles, in that verſion we now have of the 
bible. He was afterwards in to the 
earl of Dunbar, one of king James's greateſt fa- 
vqurites, and with him went into Scotland, 
with a deſign to eſtabliſh an union between the 
churches of the two kingdoms, wherein he 
behaved with ſo much prudence and modera- 


tion as gained him a very high character, and 


wy the firſt ſtep to his future preferment, t 
king alwa — Ber him in caſes of the 
eee icky, and had him in fo high 
ECT the death of Dr Overton, 
biſhop biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, in 1609, 
he appointed dean Aber for his ſueceſſor; and 
before he had fat in that ſee a month, he 
was tranſlated to London; and in 1610 was 


— to the archiepiſcopal fee of Canter · 


vacant by the death of Dr Bancroft. In 

this high ſtation he behaved with great pru- 
dence, Readineſs, and moderation, and in the 
the year 1618, when the king's declaration 
for ſports and paſtimes of a funday was pub- 
liſhed, and ordered to be read: in every church, 
the archbiſhop, who was then at Croydon, 
had the courage to forbid its being read, which 
however the king winked at, The archbi- 
declining in his health, to recreate him- 

ſelf, uſed in the ſummer time, to make a 


a tour into Hampſhire, and being invited by | pence. 
| the lord Zouch to hunt in his let 


k, 
ly a barbed arrow, from a ero -bow, at a 


| Ke . 


rity, that ſeveral biſhops elect refuſed to be 


| conſecrated by him till he was cleared of the 


fact. Use which the king granted a com- 


authority, - as if this accident had never h 
pened, amd he continued in that prince's a- 
vour 


4. 
an 
FE 
13 
EP 


a Joan, he Jo 8 favour, 
and was order d to retire to Canterbury; and 


Won after the king commiſſioned the biſhops 


83 
he continued ths of, notwithſtanding 
biſhop Laud did all in his power to leſſen Him 
with the king, till his death, which hap- 
pen'd the ꝗth of Auguſt, 2633, at the a 


71. 
A'BBOTS-BROMLEY, TP. R. 
I = fairs held gg * 
urſday before Midlent-Sunda ky 22, © 
5 Auguſt 24, for horſes _ 


A'/BBOTSBURY [. N. a Grill wie 
3 oy PRE, Ne 
on; is to, for and toys, 
be pF Boob Y, | 
A'BBY-HOLM, aw”. in Cumberland 3 
the fair is Oct. 29, es and horned cat- 

tle; the market on Saturday. 

A'BBY -MPFLTON Pp. N. ] a town in Dor- 
ſetſhire ; has a fair on Tueſday after July 253 
— London 92 computed, or 112 . 
. 5 
ABBREVIATE $i nt to abſtract — 


ſhorten, or reduce to a 


ABBREVIA'TION 1 
abridgment of a word or ge, 
ſome of the letters, and 
marks or characters in earn 1 room, as 2 
centum, 100 MH. for mille, 1000; wot, for 


weight ; 1. 4 d. for pounds, foillings, and 


ABBREVIATURE IS.] the fame with 
Abbreviation ; alſo, a made for ſhorten- 


ing ; likewiſe a compendium or abridgment. 

ABBREUVOITR [$. Ji in "French, 3 ä 
ing place; 3 it is chat ff 
tween ſtones, bi, lay Met 
up with og 

"AKCEDARIAN, r Arteria 57 a 
teacher or learner of the firſt rudiments of 
— e A, B, 0, or als 


ABCE'DARY poetical compolitions, 
whoſe wh e > 


letters of the alphabet; of this kind is the 
118th Pſalm, the Lamenrations of Jeremiah, 


S.. 4 
1 ede both TIN 


2242 — This ſect kbar ted | 


perhorium, which 
A 


8 the em r W 
] the fon of Hillel, the | Th 


F 
1 nay oh 16240 whom he judged eight |  A'BEL [75 bes of Ds. fans ſituated 
| ; be left 40 ſons, and 30 grandſons, <4 to the 11 Sheba, after Ab -/ 
| | on 76 aſſes. Tt was likewiſe the name of falom's 2 thither, with a deſign ta 
feral others m continue the revolt ; but being beſieged by 
a wiſe woman, to preſerve the place, his 
head to be thrown over the walk 8 
Fo. * — 


Hin of a 
gb; raging opoſit 


in gg which is 2 ROE on 4 
: | account of the vaſt number of Bethlehemiteg A 

- >a on this occaſion. 1 1 Sam, vi. 28, f 
ABEL.SHITTIM fe. N. J a City Gtuated 


n the plains of Moab, 
o Jericho. Here the Iſraelites fell into ido- 


Levites. 
A'BER IS. = alt Sint e Kt 
the fall nr fol a : 
brook. into à river, and a river into the | 
| th alſo the mouth of a river, from whence rencd 

's officet, to Azariab b 


N — This name 3 


N 
Na He 
the image 


w 


1193 Lad avg from London. ed > 
ABERCO'NWAY ICF. N.] a town in Car- 
narvonſh're ; its fairs are Apri 16, Sept. 4, ( 
to, Nov. 8, for + SE On +: 
liſtant from London 2 
ABERFO'RD, e N.Ja 
| wan town in the Welt N — 
- 4 20ted for -making ; its are 
N Wedneſdayin April, ito in ſo, ditto in Oc + Y 
ober, Wedneſday after St. Luke, and Oftobert8, 4 
for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep z its market 
neared E 


en INNY P. N. 
e 
nels. Its fairs are May T4, for lean cattle 
TREE SEED 
- ; 
=> . anne fr e 111 com- 
e LP. * a 7 21 in Ke 
a BA, pant, mar . on * i 
auge from London 246 com and 229 
Wo. ons [P. ey i ras in - 


8 its — 8 | 
Ov. . 
a5 RATE ON (Ft af of rt 


iſh, 23 s, a deviation 
en- Jof the rays of, 9s of light, w X. whereby 
es, | they STE. prevented from meeting in 


n 
Wh es BO 


the ſame * 
Abs TA 3 W 


PO On. ei AY £2 An AG. G31 BOS BALD ©ED 6. Day 


3877. 8 


a - * 


a. 


> 


—_— 


2 


„ 
* 
— —__ m 


4 


IIA 


1 4A L. 


de factl books of the Mag) n dre P. N. 3 | 


. See 1 Kings ziv. i 
> Cheaks 23. 20. xiit. 2, 3, Fe. ; PO 


| ABPLITY Is. ] the to do any thingy - 
whether de f opon Kl. ac, "or 1 


motes or ae 2” a crime Pon ure 
— of Scotland he is one who is deemed 


5 ANCE [5.] a = when 
lands, goods, tenemente, Ce. in ex- the mind 
pectation, ang not in ABVMELECH Tr. x. j thie basgb l- 
ABHO'RRENT *1 — abbor: ral princes 22 in Scripture, See Geht 
con ; inconſiſtent Rx. I, 2, Sc. Gen. xvi. Sec; ix; 
. 4 _ Sc. alſo a high-prieff, 1 Sum. erg * 
222 Kr., N. the daughter of Zackariab, | A'BINGDON P. N.] r 
. „ king of Judah. 2 Berkſhire, 46 4 an 
AB 2 N. Jthe ſecond lt of Samuel, ne we mew other i fake 20 . f 8, 
and brother Joel. day in Lent, June 20, Sept. 19, Dec. 75 for 
_ ABI-X/LBION fp. N.} one of David's gal- horſes and other cattle; its hs Hlbth 
lant men, Monday, chiefly i bly ud . 
_ ABVATHAR[P.N. 1 of Abimelech, right of chuſing two buryeſſes 
the tenth high-prieſt Jews. He ID A. in the Civil hw; 
; be wir ejes gull rigor park gooey © who dies withou his Will 
and reg to David in the wilderneſs, whete | ABI'RAM b. 8 e Rs | 
he officiated as high-prieſt while Saul conferred the Bethelite. ving deftitvyed the 
this office on Zadokz fo that there were two fcity of Jericho, CE TS | 
kigh-priefts at the fame time; and in this ſtate hould rebuild this dy; 3 
things continued t iii Solomon deprived iatar dation in his firſt — | 
of the priefthood; for taking part with Adoni- he ſhall ſer —— ů 
Lows <0 of Za os performed the unit 557 EEA Plone, — 
race Z ok alone performed function fre while he was 
2 * 3 
Soy in | 


Ae IS.] the faculties N 


SHAI P. N. 
— 21 5 ya ESTI 
Romans, to bated 8 A. F — 
2 bong d of their nk 
A'BIES ['S:] the 7 8 xi | A 
ANEZER "FE. 2 Benjamite, one of e . 77 the Nn of F 


the thirty of David | the Hebrews. 
ABIGAIL Lp. N Rabat s wife of Car- A'BIUD E IT the L — 
mel, but afterwards married to Dayid. See her fone of our anceſtors, ach, W | 
"ABTORAT (5) into Chil law, the crime a [8.] the 5th eh Yar 
in ivil law, the crime 1 
— of cattle in droves, See renouncint, diſclatiming, Ln _ 
ner to have any 1 e . 7 
If theſe cuftomg it 


5 . one who is gully of the 
plied a voluntary 'banithenet of a than's 
e IS.] meanheſt of mind, ſer- from the the kingdom «bn ever, which ih 8 : 


2 FP. N.] who; with his brother putting 23 to | death, 2s 


, Were conſumed by fire from heaven, [ſhelter Allo Ole fo 
for dffering ineenfe with fire not talken froin the lem of fone dn, „ . 
altar. This miefbrtune hap ppened in the year - Heretical. 5 
ef the world 2514 within one n aher the, area nr db Oats 
E ae his foas; tall grit 


F 


ABLA- 


———— eb" ht. ERR III — . 


——— OE EE Eg 1 AR es 


. q a a 5 A * * A 
Tj 2 N 3 N * 7 
9 n . my F R ** 9 y J 1 7 
N 7 3 "3 IJIN "> by * 9 . N n * 


_ 


— 


;/ 30 


AB O 


ABLAQUEATION Ts. j is opening the 
Pound about the roots 25 e 
LA ON (5.5 the A e 
ABLA'TION DS.] the of taking a- 
- way. 
A'BLATIVE IS.] in Latin grammar, is 
3 caſe, N 
tter wing action o en 
: tha ore bing way. WER: 
— — 


nm ng hots 


A EASTON GATION {5 ] a ſending abroad. 
__ .ABLE'GMINA IS.] among the Romans, 
Deere thoſe choice parts of the entrails of victims, 
Tea they ſprinkled with flour, and We on 
tar. 


. ITO — 
ere 
pd — and ſtimulating ſalts, 
part of the body, and eſpecially in the 
And inteftines. 


D ABLU'TION S.] fignifies the waſhing or 
. water. A ceremony 

in uſe. among the antients, and conſiſted in 
D— — — drpenbr 
and ed by the 

Mabometans. In the church of Rome, a ſmall 
guantity of wine and water, which the commu- 

_ micants formerly took to waſh down, and pro- 
mote the digeſtion of the hoſt. Among che- 


- bowels with thin diluting liquids. _ 
0 LS. ] denial, renuncia- 


tk, P. N.] the fon of Ner, uncle to 
Eing Saul, and general of his armies; by his in- 
teteſt and great authority he preſerved the crown 
to Iſhboſheth, the ſon of that prince, and ſup- 


ported him at Mahanaim for ſeven years, a- 


= IND David, who then reigned at 

in the tribe of Judah; Ages e a quar- 
tel with Ichbaſheth about a concu he de- 
| dared for David, went to Hebron, and offer'd 
him his ſervice, where be was treacherouſly 


Th Joab. See the whole tory, 2 Sam. 
$, 9, Sc. and iii. 6, 7, &c. 
- ABNODA'/TION IS.] 


| proning DATION [.]-fn andenjog, th 
other excreſcence. 

© ABaDEMENT IS.] 2 ſecret anticipation 

ABOLISH. [1 (v.] W deſtroy, ex- 

= nd utterly eraſe any thing, ſo that 


ABOLT Tio 3 * Law, denotes the re- 
any law or flatute; Alte he prahibit - 


; * Sometimes it ſignifies 
- he lar ante * n 
— £440 


ſome cuſtom, uſage, or ceremony, th had | 


ABR 
criminal for to forbear farther proſecu- 
tion. AIG, for the remiſion of «crime 3 and. 
for cancelling or diſcharging a public debt. 


ABO'LLA IS. 


by the Greek oman ſoldiers. 
\ ABOMA'SUS S.] in Anatomy, a name for 
gry _ ruminatin 5 beaſts, or 


ſuch as — the cud, It is in Abomaſus 
of calves and lambs the runnet is found, . with 
which milk is curdled for making cheeſe. * : 
Fry” ney ny ahh [S.] hatred, deteſta- 
the object of hatred, as Idolatry in ſerip- 

ture os hed ; pollution, defilement. a+ 
A'BON, or Ave IS.] among the antient 
Britons, Ggnified a riyer, was a general 
2 


ſome remains, as the river Awon in Warwick - 
ſhire, from whence the town is called Swarford £6 


upon Avon. 

ABORIGINES FP. N.] a name given to 
the original or firſt inhabitants of any country, 
but more particularly uſed for the antient inha- 


.oming ta Italy. 

ABO'RTION IS.] an untimely or prema- 
ture birth of a Fœtus, or what we call a miſ- 
carriage ; but if this happens before the ſecond 
month of pregnancy, it is no more than a falſe 
conception, Among Gardeners it fignifies ſuch 
fruits as are produced too early, and never come 
to maturity, 

A'BRA IS.] a filver coin of Poland, near 
{ the value of an Eagliſh ſhilling. This coip is 


208 


* 
ww 
= 
> 
© 


>» 
by 
er 


1 
* * 


Baſiliden, 8 

myſteries were couched under it, . 
the number 365, or God; becauſe the nume- 
rals in that word, in the Greeks tongue, added 
together, make that ſum, alluding to the days 
of the hk, to correſpond with which, ha 
contrived 3 15 divine proceſſions, &c. 

A'BRA 


of Chaldea, in the year of the world 2008, 
fy eſus Chrift 1996. He ſpent. the firſt 


nis life in his father's houſe, Where 


A * 


« military garment, wore | 


dum of kamm, «t e an8 his Tropns | 


afterwards called ABRASAM le. | 
N.] the ſon of Terah, was born at Ur, a city. 


. 
r ko 4a ao Aa La. R 


. 
r 
ged in this way of 


they adored idols, Many 
de belt was at firſt eng- i 
worſhip ; but that God giving him 
Rag wh 5 
the Chaldeans, who threw him into a 
Fiery furnace; from which God miraculouſly 
reſcued him. In Nehem. ix, 7, it is ſaid, he 


; 


was delivered from the 2 eee 3 
and the Jews generally teach t doctrine. 
But 8 thinks it probable, that this opi- 


nion is founded only on the ambiguity of the 
word Ur, which ſignifies Fire, and the city of 
Ur, from which God called Abram, and ſent 
him into the land of promiſe. He thinks that 
Abram demonſtrated to his father the vanity of 
idolatry, and engaged him to ferſake the city 
of Ur, where he was ſettled, and remove to 
that place, whither the Lord had called Abram, 

T ſhall not take up the reader's time in relat- 


However 

Damaſcus, that he dwelt long in Bgypt, and 
taught the Egyptians Aſtronomy and Arithme- 
tic. Some affirm, that he invented letters, and 
the Hebrew language, and the characters of the 


Syrians and Chaldeans. He is alſo ſaid to be 
of ſeveral works; and the Magi be- ſtical 


author 

Lebe, that Toroaſter, their great prophet, to 

the ſame with Abraham, He is ſaid to be 

author of that famous book, mentioned in 

Talmud, and highly valued by the Rab- 

pints called Jared, or the Creation, of which 
treats, 


to him by the Sethians. His aſſumption is 


malte nor move themſelves by their own power; 
but that there was vne only Cod, who created, 


| ABDUCTION f. in $ 


- 
m 


therefore they ought to worſhip him alone ; 
that his father going from home about Lr 
lar buſineſs, and leaving Abraham ia the ſhop 


to ſell the images, he broke them all, ex- | 


cept the largeſt, Terah, being angry Bereat, 
brought Abraham before Nimrod, to be puniſh- 
ed; that Nimrod, who was one of the Magi, 
commanded Abraham. to worſhip the fire, and 
upon his refuſal, ordered him to be thrown into 


a burning furnace, but that Abraham came out | 


unhurt. But ſome think, as before ob 
that this whole. ſtory takes its riſe from taking 
the word Ur, to fignify the Fue, as it. is in the 
Hebrew. It is reported, that the tomb of 
Abraham having been diſcovered near Hebron, 
they found his body, and thoſe of Iſaac and Ja- 
cob, whole and uncorrupted. There were 
wiſe ſome gold and filver lamps hung up in the 
cave; which was viſited by great multitudes, 
The emperor Alexander Severus, who knew 
Abraham only by the wonders, which the Jews. 
and Chriftians related of him, conceived ſo 


high an idea of him, that be ranked him with 
' Jeſus Chriſt among his Gods, 
ABRAHA'MIANS, or Anzana'mITEs, 


[P. N.] in church hi ry, heretics, who re- 
vived. the errors of the Paulici 


ABRA'SION [S.] a rubbing off. 2 ping 
or wearing away. In Medicine, the corroding 


deities, It was the principle of the Gnoſtics; 
according to whom, from Ar, ceds 
the primigenial mind ; from thence, the logos, 
or word; from that, the phroneſis, or pru» 
dence ; from phroneſis, wiſdom and firength z 
from theſe two, proceeded principalities, pow+ 
ets, and angels ; from theſe, other angels, to 
the number of 365, whom they ſuppoſed ta 
govern ſo many celeſtial orbs. Anti- 
quaries it is an antique ſtone, with the word 
Abraxas engraved on it ; there are ſtill many of 
them, moſtly as old as the third century. hy, 
* ABRVDGE [V.] to contract, diminiſh, 
or cut ſhort. _ | _— 
ABRUVDGMENT IS.] the contraction of 
a Hiſtory, diſcourſe or book into à leſs com- 


paſs, | To | l ä 2 3 
* ABRO*ACH [P.] the tapping a veſſel tag 
p j draw off the liquor. | — 


A'BROGATE IV.] wo take away the force 
of a law; to repeal, annul. , render incf+ 
fectual. — | 3 

ABROCA'TION IS.] 


Or Karute, 


* 


ABRU'PT [A,] broken, cragsy, dire, 


ſudden, unconrected. 


* 


> 


the repeal of a law 


4 
: 
* 
* 


» , the entire N 
fraQtu 


- 


* 


* 


- 


= 
| | 
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| 
| | 
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- ABS 
fracture of a F a [= 


Calvi 27 5 
it acts from bi mer wil co pi 
to the Fee 


F 3 
9 * 9 
' 


. 
o 


1 75 TELE 
8 


Aber e 6 
BE 
2 N US a. Jeppe, e 
= 1 5 rn a 
— pr Ts . ne 


rdian, tutor, Se. alſo an 


ted perſot 

ers rs, | in Phyſec, well 
ines that cleanſe the 
[TE impurities, not "to o effefted b 

" A'ESPINENCE hs Þi 8 forbearance 
y thin en either 
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AB A a 
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85 ES to . pls, either eaſt, 


vaſt collection 0 = — 


ka = which is aus 
_ ſprings, level maintained on the ce * 
different 


and the Chaos, which in the of the 
beginning 


P 


word (ac) which fignifies an gat, as Aon is the 
fame as Oał- torun, or the Town of Oaks ; and 
Auſtin's-ac, Auſtin's dak ; the names of perſons 


en, a td} EE en a... is. Ms. 


„ Rs 


ers, which they uſe in 2 that beautiful yel 
low, which beats waſhing, in their filks and 


W r * 


. an iaſpiſſaced juice * wild ſloes; 4 


# Xs 


bf 3 man's body. $erondly, by onfdring the pox 


mode of ſubſtance, without 


of the ſubſtance itſelf ; thus, Geometricians 

conſider the properties of lines, or the length 

of bodies, without n or 

b re our ideas in 

: abſtract ideas. Alſo, ab- 
diſregard | 


depth. Thiedly, by 
the manner as. under 
"ſence of mind, inattention z 


worldly objects. 


be underſtood, paſt common 

| ABSTRUSSENESS, 1 [8 1 
wow meaning, unintelligibleneſs. 
Fi... ſenſe, or which coatradifts the receiy- 
ed and eſtabliſhed notions of things; 


ABSU'RDITY IS.] impropriety, folly ; 
* ] 0 ale * 4] | 


8 eee ee generally 
ABUNDANCE [5.] plenty, fopetfuitf, 


more than ſufficient. 
' ABUNDANT [A.] in Arithmetic, ſuch 
numbers whoſe aliquot parts added together, make 
more than the whole number of Shieh they ate fo 
parts; a3 18, the aliqu w are 9, ©, 
3 the forn os total of which b 413 alſo 
0 aliquot parts are 10, 5 4, 2, 1, 


ke 22. 


U'SE err 


AB 
| I Th: ſcandal. 
nk ont * mY 


perſon or t 29 
* ABu/sE [S. 
tion of Se 

[$. $[5.] the bar buttings 1 
de wing 


ow 


4 which, 25 a 
w 


in the center 


t ſeas, their not overflowi g their banks 
Sc. In Scripture, Hell is called by this name; 


world, F 


ing. the name of a town of fas is the Saxon 


of the ſame form, are for the moſt derived 


_ ACACTIA. S, 


A fort of trees, 
cultivated in hs 


ſtuffs, Alſo a 10 from the Egyptian 
Aeacia-tree, The gum called Senegal, is alfo 
the produce of a ſpecies of the Aacia- tree. Al- 


l ABSTRU'SE A.] phony, dark, hard to 


sb Rö TA. [A.] not conſonant to reaſon or | demy. 


a chime ke by te 


Ges or an inſtrument 


3 but for what purpoſe, writers 


differ, 
ACA/CIANS Lr. N. j io Fecleſialical Hi- 
ſtory, the name of ſeveral ſets of h eretics ; 


of | ſome of whom held the Son was of a like, not 


the ſame ſubſtance with the Father; others, 
that he was not only of 2 diftihQ, but. a diſ- 
Root Gb A , 180 

ACADE/MIC, or Aca'vz Sar TS] 8. oh 


dent in an univerſi verſity, or 


ACADEMICS fp. k.] a fed of antient 
philoſophers who maintained that all 


they ought to doubt or not. 
were the founders af this ſect 

ACA'DEMY [S.} a 2 | little « bo 
Athens, where the Grecian philoſ cat 
teach the cy It is now la 122 a 


ualified for the miniſtry among the Difſenters; 
here is alſo the 9u/itary and ſever 2 
of Arademies, too many to be here deſcribed. 
A'CADIE, or A'cavy [F. N. ] formerly 
the name af Now e, cotla 
one of our can colonies, 
ACANA/C 


ACANTH BOLUS {oor in ee 5 
of the ſkin, and pulli 


the eye-brows, &c. 


ACCE'DE 3 


* proach or come near. 


ILEKATE | to haften, backen, 
or increaſe th . thing, 
" ACCELERATED Lad qui , haſ- 


tened, a motion co in - 


in the Newtonian ploy, in. * it 
in deſcent, 


rte; * motion of a 


continual ly increaſed. : 
"ACCELERA/TION IS. 1 af of of uick- 
ening motion, or ſtate of 

or 2 


ccelerated 
ACCELERA/TOR Fs J in hy Ati py 


name of the two muſcles in th 
expedits the uin and ſemen, ala he 


| ACCE/NDENTES, or ACCE5808 as, among 
the Romaniſts, are an inferior rank of 
in the 1 . ſnuff, and trim * 


e of their flow - candles and 


| ACCENNSION [8] the kindling or Wc: 
any natural body on fire, 
A!CCENT IS.] the tone of the voice 


8 


ſpeaking or nuncation ; er 
;peaking r to : nations, and e. 
to the in ee 


- 


" perſon, place, or thing. Alfo, in 


come at, 


-. ; = 


ATC 


dt any conkiderable diftance from each other: 


thus, the people in the north of England uſe a 
different tone from thoſe in the ſouth, and theſe 


again from thoſe that live in the weſt, Am 
2 it is the raifing or lowering the 


g certain ſyllables of words ; 

5 e 3 uſe three kinds of ac- 

pros! I. "The » acute, marked thus () which 
denotes the the voice in pronouncing the 
Lr r over which it is placed. 2. The grave, 
marked thus (/), and ſhews when the voice is 

to be lowered. 4. The circumflex, which is 
compounded of the other two, and marked 
thus (or ), and denotes the quaveting or 


len the tone of the voice, between 
high and low. The different modulation of 


the voice often ſerves to aſcertain the true mean- 
ing of the word, as in preſent and preſert, It 
is likewiſe ſuch a modification of the voice, as 


gives a greater force and energy in expreſſing our 
. paſſions or 


ments; and ſometimes gives a 

ſtronger, or even con fignification to the 
's words ; thus by an angry or diſdainful 
accent, it is eaſy to give an ill meaning to the 


moſt innocent and ſofteſt expreſſions. In Mubic, 


it is a certain modulation or warbling of the 


ſounds, to expreſs different paſſions, either vo- 
cally or inſtrumentally. 
A'CCENTING, or AccxxTuA'TION [S.] 15 


the proper toning or pronouncing of a word by 


the voice, or placing the accent in pronunciation, | 
AccE PT [V.] to take wich pleaties; ts 
receive kindly ; and in Scripture language, to 


ns 0h » is to act 
ANCE IS.] in © Common law, 


bs the oof dynamo) to ſome act before done 


by another, which might have been defeated 
without ſuch acceptance. Civilians, 
it is the concurrence of the will of the donee, 
without which the donor is at liberty to revoke 


his gift at pleaſure. Among Merchants, it is 


the Ggning or ſubſcribing a bill of exchange, 
by the acceptor obliges himſelf to pay 


contents of the bill. Among Grammarians, 
it denotes the true meaning of a word, accord- 
ing'to the general rec received ſenſe and uſe of it. 
ACCEPTILA'TION IS.] among Civiliane, 
is an acquittance of a debt given by a credi- 
tor, though no has been received. 


| money 
- *ACCE'SS [S.] in Aſtronomy, the approach 


of the celeſtial bodies to each other, the ap- 


pulſe of the planets, &c, Alſo, the permiſſion 


or leave given to come near or approach a 
K * enlarge. 
ment, addition. Alſo, the returns of fits in 
ical diftempers ; as in the gout, ague, &c. 
ACCESSARY, or Accxssorxy IS. ] who 
contributes to, though not the chicf agent in 2 
crime. By the ſtatute, he is one who counſels, 


— or conceal the committing of a feloni- | 


oy SCF SSIBLE: A.] that which may be 
„ or within our teach. 


approac \ 
ACCESSION 15 ] is increaſe by the addition 


Ace 


joining one's ſelf to a party; as, acc to'a 
 confederacy ; likewiſe, a — 


to the throne by the death of his predeceſſor. 
ACCE'SSORY [S.] a nerve in the neck, 
Among Painters it fignifies ſuch parts of an 


hiſtory . as vaſes, 


armour, a 
"A'CCIDENCE E J the name of a little 
book that contains the firſt rudiments of Gram- 
mar, and explains the propertics of the eight 
parts of ſpeech, 

A'CCIDENT IS.] ſomething that KY 
unforeſeen ; caſually, chance. Among 


47 of a thing, as a man's clcaths, money, 
Sc. are called accidents, as being no part of 
him ; alfo 
called, as whiteneſs in cloth, becauſe the c6- 
lour is no eſſential part of it, In Heraldry, it 
is an add:tional note or mark in a coat of arms, 
which may be omitted or retained, without al- 
tering the eſſence of the arms. 
1 [A.] enen, caſual, 
y chance. 


pening b 
ACCIPIENT 1 .] a receiver, 


ACCLAM fTION IS. 1 ſhouts of appl 
in teſtimony of the 's approbation of 
conduct of their prince, general, Cc. In Rhe- 
to | toric, it is a ok nap of irony. 

* ACCEPVITY IS.] the ſteepneſs or 
5 line reckoned upwards ; the aſcent of 


a horſe is pricked nails in ſhoeing. Alſo, 
= ——_— word for being crouded, or Ruf- 
fed full. 


collars and coronets about their necks; alſo, 
battons, or 
the ſhield, 

A'CCOLENT IS.] a borderer ; as thoſe 
who live in the north of England are borderers 
upon Scotland, 


ſupply conveniencies of any kinds; to agree, 
compoſe, or make up a matter in diſpute; to 
adapt, fit, or ſuit one matter or thing to an- 


ACCOMMODA'TION [S.] proviſion of 
conveniencies, amicable agreement; _—_— 
fitneſs, In Philoſophy, it is the application of 

one thing to another by 

PACCO/'MPANY MENT 7 ſomething 
added by way of ornament, In Heraldry, the 
belt, .mantling, or ſupporters, are 
Muſic, the inſtruments that accompany the 
voices in ſinging 

ACC'OMPLICE IS.] one who aids, abets, 
or affifts BEE 3 bv but is uſually reftrained to 


„ Acco 


of ſomething, enlargement, augmentation ; che 
prince's advancement 


cians, whatever does not belong to the being or 5 


alities that are changeable are fo | 


to ſummon, or call one 


.] among Farriers, is when 


ACCOLFE [A.] in Heraldry, animals with 
ſwords placed ſaltier · wiſe behind 


"ACCO-MMODATE ka) 8 to provide or 


are fo called, In 


illegal acta, and then it is the ſame with ac- 
F 1 Bel no | 


— 


OY 


= cer 
.« ACCO'MPLISH LO perſect, com- ACCURSED [A.] deteſtable, execrable, 3 


a 


e 
by , Execute fully; to as a prophecy | perſon abandoned to all manner of wickedneſs 3 
t 5 or obtain * end. Ilikewiſe an excommunicated perſon; one doom · 
Acco MpLISHMENT [8] the perfec- ed to miſery. BF „ 
2 3 tion, or entire completion any matter orf ACCUSA'TION [S.] in Law, an indift. 
n ö thing; the fulfilling of a prophecy. Alſo the] ment, impeachment; or bringing a criminal 
bs _ embelliſhment, elegance, or ornament of mind | action againſt a perſon, _ Is 
or body. | ACCU'SATIVE [A.] in che Zatiz gram- 
le  ACCO'MPT, or AccounT IS.] is uſed in| mar, is the fourth caſe, which is always ge- 
x F general for all arithmetical computations, whe- | verned by an active verb or prepoſition, expreſ- 
* ter applied to time, weight, meaſure, money, | ſed or underſtood, and is the mode of changing 
Se. Alſo the books in which merchants, | the terminations of nouns in the Latin tongue. 
9 bankers, and tradeſmen enter methodically all} ACCU'STOM [V.] te habicuate, enure, 
„ their dealings, traffick, and concerns with each | and uſe one's ſelf todoat frequently, 
7 "I other, by way of debtor and creditor, whereby) ACCU'STOMABLY IF. . 
of 


com- 
| they are enabled to judge of their profit and | monly, according to cuſtom. 

: loſs upon a balance. To ACE. IS.] an unit, a fingle ſpot on carde 
re oo - 

% 4 I in 1 account in a = | . Por- 
it = dical {as gag | | ogy 2 * By this _ . ** cal 
„ ACCORD [v. ] to agree, to adjuft one] led, which the priefts pur . 30 
Ss thing to ano * Kew : picts of * w — 5 given of Nas | 

ACCORD IS. agreement, compact, Iſcariot, as t i blood of Feſus 
d, ; - concurrence. * . ? 5 Matt. SN be having _ 

| ACCO'ST V. ] to falute, addreſs, or ff is money back into emple, he 
to firſt, ( 1 | 2 8 * prieſts not thinking it was hufef ty make uſe 
* ACCOUNT Tv. ] to eſteem, value, have of it, for the ſervice of fo holy a place, becauſe 


a gocd opinion of; to aſſign the cauſcs, or it was the price of dlood, they bought a potter's 
give an account; to make up a reckoning, Ic | field with it, to be a burying place for ſtxangers, 
is likewiſe a writ, which lies againſt a perſon | This field is fill ſhewn to travellers. The 
who refuſes to tender an account of fame bu- place is very final, and covered with an arched 


4 


f * 


e- | 
2 | Fineſs in which he had been employed. It is | roof, under which the bodies there repoſted, 
pe alſo uſed for profit, hazard, Cc. Thus when are, they fay, conſumed in three or four dens, 
2 a man meets with ſucceſs in an affair, we ſay, | or leſs. | : a 
5 | ef ay his account 1 2 * r 
en es ſome miſtakes 1 be put to hi ory, certain heretics, or ſeftaries, + 
ſo, own account, : I * # fuſed b fellow any head ox Jeader whatever, 
if - ACCOU'TREMENT IS.] Tn, Rene > pow tn [A.] Nas, 
; trappings, ornaments ; uſyall ture of | without a z thus in our 
th 2 15 — . i : we read of nations without heads, hath 5. 
lo, | ACCRE'TION IS.] among Naturalifts, is | mouth, &c, were placed in their breaſts am 
nd | an external addition to any natural body, where- ſhoulders. Though this may feem fabulous, 
by its growth is increaſed, and is applied to | yet nothing is more certain, than that there ang 
oſe ſtones, ſalts, minerals, Ec. | many inſtances of acephalgat births, er chile 
ers ACCROCHE' LA.] in heraldry, denote dren born without heads, | 
| one thing being booked into another.. AcERMTy [S.] a rough four taſte; in 
or ACCRUYE [V.] to accede to, to make an] men, a fhary four temper. | | 
ee, addition, by way of advantage or improvement. ACE'RVATE (V.] to heap up, accu» 
; In a Commercial ſenſe, to be produced, or ariſe | mulate,, - | EY 
n- from : as profit and loſs in trade. ACE'/TOUS Ho, four, ſharp, as vinegar, 
| - ACCUBA/TION: IS.] the antient E ACHAPA [F. N.] 2 province of Greece, 
of of reclining at meals; which was with the bo- whereof Corinth was the capital, where Sy, 
= | dy extended on a couch, and the head refting paul preached, and St. Andrew ſuffered mare 
oe | = 3 or on the elbow ſupported by a * b. 0.) aid ns 
4 W. x Arcus „ N. 
ing Yo ACCU'MB v.] to lie en a couch at table] Paul rec in a peculiax manner to the 
the | er the antient manner. Corinthians, 1 Cor, Xvi. . 5 
In . ' ACCU'MULATE IV.] to heap together, A'CHAN Th. N.} the Re of Carmi, 
ll 
- +| A co. | '> 
ett, | one body, heaping together, amaſſing, Among kels filver, among the fpoila 
Io | Lawyers, it denotes the concurrence of ſeveral | took and concealed them againft 
ac- | titles to the ſame thing, or of various gircum- | prohibition of God, «who bad 
| WM flances or proofs to make out one fact. of Jericho, and devoted it te ruin 

- A'CCURATE [A.] eract, juſt, executed ſerving the leaſt thing delengintg 
| according to art, e 2 dy. dh 


2 


en 


n extraordinary 
manner, be, his family, = and goods, 
Vere all conſumsd by fire, See the whole flory 
SN vi. 

, Acn, or Axx IS. ] bodil pain 
Wen, tooth- ach, S. ( 2 Ra 


Co 
zan that diſorder in horſes that benumbs theit 
ks. 

A'CHERON N.] a river of Epirus, 
rifing out of [P.M cheruſia; feigned by 
xe poets to be the ſon of Cate whom. ſhe 

in Hell for fear of the Titans, and turned 
= over which (buls were 
is ſometiines put for Hell or the 
prave, 3 Epirus abounding with mines, | feſs 
the labourers croſſed this river to go to their 
work, from whence but few returned. The 
Vater being im with vitriol, Sc. ap- 
bluiſh, and emits unwholeſome fumes, 
ACHIEVE [V.] to perform, or accom- 
a thing, particularly ſomething great and 


the performance 
1 Heraldry, the eſ- 


? 


— 5 
*-- ACHIE/VEMENT IS. 
of ſome notable exploit. 


. ON, ox gns armorial. 
; ACHPLLEID, or or page Signs Lhe 
e poem, of the at of 
Achilles, written by 3 
ee N.] goed ep Ammo- 
nites, in H ag <2 expedition | 
| 2 Bethulia. See his 2 7 v. 


* Jefllb- rr [S.] an American _ a 
In dying, and in r t is al- 
| fo a powerful cor a_—_— as a preſery 

inſt the retention of urine, 

A'CHISH p. N. 
ga Dari 2 from the 
XXi. 10. > 
r dimneſs 

ufion ariſing from a ſmall 

_ I. | n 
* Alſo, a diſorder in the 
womb, OR, Is called a ſuffuſion of the uterus, 
{5.3 a ſournels in the ſtomach, 

ol” rv Alſo a ſcald affect 

cond by e A by a ſpread- 
Ing inflammation that ears off the hair, and ga 
_— Alſo, a Je cy, 


echo, in the tribe of Ben- 


80 * See Achan. 


'ONYCHAL — in Aſtronomy, 


,0rizon at n-, 


| 8 
2 N.] the daughter of Caleb, 
2 8 by het father 


1 ws fallen to his lot. J. 07 16, &c. 


+. |, a — FP. 2] 58 belonging to 


; "the © 4:- Aſhes, the 


e _ was fone 
cb. os 20 
ch the 


of 
i Likewiſe 2 valley in 


and bis family were ſtoned [ta 


take Kirjatb-ſepher,,' which upon the 


AC Q 
called Fedippa, on the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean ſea. 


ene er 
A'CID tart, 
A'CID 

ACIDS [S. 


f "wy 
A ou Phyſicians, denotes ſuch 

medicines as poſſeſſed of a acid qua- 
lity; ſuch as vinegar, ſpirits of vitriel, &c. 

ACFDULZ IS. ] a term uſed for thoſe mi- 
neral ſprings that are impregnated with 
particles, as all the nitrous, alum, and chaly- 
deate ſprings are, 

ACVDULATED [A.] medicines that have 
been mixed or tinctured with ſome acid, 

e vim V.] to own, con- 


, to 1 or a perſon for favours 
ACKNO/WLEDGEMENT [8.] 
or conſeſſing the truth; allowin td m merit 
by any one; the Ul acceptance . 
of a +4 ſeryice. * F Wb thine 
the top or ſummit of a 
the height * om r. ? 


1 to 
perſecution of 


G ion, 


Pye, EC p. W. a of an- 
tient monks, ho performed divine worſhip 
night and day in their churches. The religious 
of the holy ſacrament are till called Acvemeri, 
among the Papiſts. 

ACO'LOTHIST IS. 1 3 of the 
moſt inferior order in the . 


ACO'LUTHT IS.] in — be hiſtory, are 
candidates for the miniftry, and have this Bir 
lation from their continually attending th biſhop; 
Alſo, the body attending the emperors 
of Conſtantinople. Likewiſe a | ticks given to 
ative | the Stoics, for their * to what 
Wale had once refolved v ; 
ACOLY'THIA'[V, the liturgy, « or order 
of divine ſervice in reek chu . 
AcoNrrTE IS.] in Botany, a * called 
the wolf-bane, or monkſhovod, All the ſpe- 
cies of it are extremely acrimonious, occaſion- 
ing mortal convulſions, or inflatumations that 
end i my mortification. , _ 
© ACONNTIAS IS.] is a erpents 
found in b 4 a Hos comet, of 
meteor, with a roundiſh or oblong head, and 


a long ſender eait, reſembling a javelin. 
A'CORN IS. I the ſeed or fruit of an oak. 


1 
Acorns were, it's ſaid, the primitive focd 
t, and * 


mankind, They are aftringen 

good in fluxes. The general uſe of them is tc 
tatten hogs. 

"ACOU'STICKS [S.] the dortige or theory 
of frunds, or ſcience of hearing. Allo, medi- 


cines that are in caſes of deafneſs, 
 ACQUA!IN TV] > Gr, a, or make 
known to. 


ACQU ATNTANCE ES. hermes r. 
ledge ; one with whom we oft with- 
out the i > 3 y of friendſhip. 7s. 10 Fo 
| ACQUE En conq 

lands N by the ſword, In Law, it 1 
8 by gift or purchaſe, not 


5 = ak {8.] 


- „ 4 4 8 


inhertantez 
nt, AD 


"Oe 


# 


—_—_ 


r 


8 


*. V2. * Ra * 


neee 


 ACQUIETANNTIA = a freadcrn From 
ſuits and ſervices in ſhires and hundreds. 
a ar IV.] to gain by one's labour, 


3 [S.] the thing granted or 


fi. bur IV.] to ſet free, clear from the 
chazge 0 fort 2 from an obligation; to 
diſcharge one's duty well. 

ACQUPTTAL [S.] in Law, a pm 
from the 2 ke. a — oo 
felony, as when a perſon is acqu y a jury, 
Alto, a freedom from entries and moleffations of 
a fu lord, on account of ſervices iſſuing out 


of 
ACQUITTANCE Ja diſcharge or re 
leaſe in writing from 2 to à debtor, for 
a ſum of mo 
4 1488 of land containing in 
1 perches, and four in breadth; or a 
ſure containing four roods, or one 


hundred ſquare 4 — 40 ſquare yards. | 


_ A'CRID [A. ſharp, hot, biting.taſte. 
ACRFMON 8. S. 1 * * 
In writing, an ty of 
a ſharpneſs and — of 


2 
I A'CRITUDE B [S.] a ſharp biting taſte, a 


biting pungent 
: 8 or —— 
to deep learning; 
telian —_—_ as demonſtrated ſome ſpecula- 
tive or abſtruſe F516 philoſophy, 
ACRO/MION [S.] in Anatomy, the vpper 
part of the — N 
A 


CRO'SPIRE IS.] a ſhoot or _- | 


the end. of the ſeeds. In malt-making, the 
term is applied to ſuch grains of barley as ſhoot 
or ſprout out at the blade-cnd, as well as at the 
root 


end. 
ACRO'STICK [S.] in poetry, Is a kind of 


*** — 


8 


the mind 5 in which ſenſe, comprehending, 
judging, willing, Sc. are called a&s, Among” 
lawyers it is uſed Fog an inſtrument or deed in 
writing, ſerving to prove the truth of ſome 
bargain or e which is done by a per- 
ſon's ſubſcribing his name and ſetting his ſeal 
to ſuch inſtrument, thereby teſtifying his full 
aſſent thereto, 

ACT or FarTn, or Auto A Fe. in the church 
of Rome, is a ſort of jail - delivery, A 

puniſhing, or ſetting at liberty, 

they ſhall be found guilty, or innocent, thoſe” 
who have been committed to the priſon of the 
inquiſition ſor hereſy, 

ACTS [S.] in Dramatic Poetry, are the 
divifions or principal parts of a drama, cantri- 
ved to give reſpite to the performers and ſpecta- 
tors. The acts, in a regular and finiſhed play, 
are always five; according to a rule of Horace. 

A'CTION fs.] an act, or thing done; 
agency, operation; the ſeries of events _—_ 
ſented in a fable. In Oratory, it is the 
liar manner of geſture uſed by the ſpeaker 1 
his addreſs to an audience, to make the deeper 
ting impreſſion on their minds. In Law, it is the 
ſuing out a writ for the recovery of a debt, or 
ſome other right, of which a 2 
himſelf unjuſtly deprived; of whith 
| ſuch a variety, that it is impoſſible to 
them here, It is likewiſe a ſhare or part in 
company's ſtock ; ſo an action in 
Eaſt India company, wers to 
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the orator at the bar; that is, to accommodate 
his voice and geſture to the ſubje& he is upon. 
Cicero tells us, 29 
< matter ann reg modes. as how he 
«© it', Horace, in his Art of Poetry, is no 


globes, or ſtatues are . at the ends and 


middle of pediments or frontiſpieces. Alſo, the 
ornamental figures themſelves, which are ſet as 


crownings on the tops of temples or other build- 


ings. Likewiſe the ſharp pinacles, or ſpiry bat- 
tlements, which are ranged about flat buildings, 
with rails, and balluſters. 

; e whos 
2 in ſhape of a wart, F 


"AC [8.] 


plication of 
done; a deed, _ 


taii ed Publickly by a * for a degree. 
Among 


ictans, ir en 


#468 al; 6 * * 


© 


N 


mpoſition diſpoſed in uch a manner that the Fexplicit in ſetting forth the power and inflgence 
25 rſt letter of every line beim taken males up proper action has on mankind, 

| the ms oth rio lg wh eh: With thoſe who laugh, our ſocial joy 

* ACROTERTIA, or AczxoTERS 8. in Ar- With thoſe who mourn, we ſympathize 

chiteQure, thoſe pedeſtals, upon vaſes, in tears: 2 


ACTIONA'BLE [A.] that which adinits,  ? 
or gives Nan a right to = his action at 
law niſhable. 


pu 
ACTIVE ofa that 


acts 
to paſſive; buſy, * => ge 
Grammar, a yang that which fignifies 
action, T iſtry, active principles 


we halts uf of ee e J 

mercury, ſulphur, and ſalt, 2 to be; 

phlegm and earth being only reckoned paſſive 

ones. Some maintain that ſulphur, or 

t be the ove principle and ores of all 

motion in the world. Others again; call 15 
bers 


er an operation of youu and ſpirit ein principles, — 


— 


— — —— — 


rr 
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_ the 


bo 


2 the earth. 
he was 


1 

AD A 
. . thelr parts are better fitted for motion than 
thoſe of earth or water. 

ACTFVITY IS.] is that faculty or power, 
- from whence things are denominated active; 
* Hivelineſs, readineſs, nimbleneſs. In Philoſo- 
phy, all that place or ſpace wherein any thing 
extends its power, virtue, or efficacy, is called 
of in tivity. 

- A'CTON [P.N a town in Middleſex ; 
its fair is held A . 

Acro IS.] be „ 
forms any thing. In a theatrical ſenſe, one 

perfonates a character on the ſtage. 
_A'CTRESS IS.] a woman who performs or 
acts in the ſame manner as an actor. 
|, af, not men [A.] oa, 3 4 in 

not merely poten us p ſophers 

—— 1 cold. fc. is eppottinn 


| — qty Aal fin, is that which 
| . a, perſon. commits himſelf, as it is oppoſed to 


fin. 
ACTUARY [S.] a notary, or regiſter, 


of a court. 
AC'TUATE [V.] to fir up, put in motion 
er action; to prompt a perſon to do a thing. 


ACTUO'SE LA.] ee hath ſtrong 
powers, or acts 
AcuANrrEs {P. N. in Church hiſtory, 
anichees. 


a2 branch of the M 


3 IV.] to ſharpen, or give an 


| CULEATE UA. ] prickly, ſharp-pointed. 
— ſs. | Garp point; figuratively 


ACUTE A pointed. In 
EI or harp-pointed. Io 


* © Sik that ri to ts height in 2 ow tos, 
2nd terminates as ſoon. 
Hill ſounds. 


In Muſic, ſharp or 


ACU'TENESS IS.] farpneſs; quickneſs 
erer 


Pening. In Grammar, the or 
* matking a Hllale with an acme accent In 


Fri, the or increaſing the force of 
— - He 
_ &DAGE [5 a maxim, ſhort ſentence, or 


ADA'CIO F.] in Mufic, flowly, leiſurel 
ene 4. 


tian of time. 
[P. N.] one of Lamech's two 


wives, the mother of Jabal and Jubal, Gen, 


e bs N. the name of ſeveral 
men among the 
ADAM TP. N.] man, aud father 


human race, created by God himſelf, out 
oſepbus thinks that 
called Alam by of the reddiſh co- 
the earth out of which he Was formed, 


a Gif 
ACUTYTION, or Acu1T10n IS.] a ſhar- f precious 


very uncertain; it is they did not im- 
mediate! enaing ti divine command; but 
it hould ſeem by the narration of Moſes, that 
their fall was not long after the creat.on, The 
Jews. in general and moſt of the Chriſtian fa- 
chers, believe it to have been on the very day 
they were created : But this ſeems im 


{| for a day would be too ſhort for the ſeveral ac- 


tions, that muſt, on that ſuppoſition, have 
been compriſed in it. Befides, God himſelf, 
after the fixth day was paſled, declared every 
thing to be very good, which is not conſiflent 
with truth, if the greateſt evil, had then 
entered into the world, It is therefore the opi- 
nion of ſorne, that this calamity happened the 
'cighth day; and of others,” that it was the 
tenth ef the world's age ; ſuppoſing that in 
commemoration thereof the great day of expia- 
tion, being the tenth of the year was inſtituted. 

Calmet thinks, that Adam and his wife might 
have remained in paradiſe ten or twelve days; 
and when they were forced from this delicious 
place, they were pure virgins, He died at the 
age of 930 years; before Jeſus Chriſt 3074. 


ADAM, or Adam [F. — 2 City ſituated 
on the banks of the river - rag 14. 
ſouth of the ſea of Cianer 
ini. 26. - 


A'DAMAH, or homes cP. N. 10 
the fire wicked cities that were deſtroyed by fire 
from heaven, and buricd under the water of the 


cities that were ſwal;owed up, and there is ſome 
probability that it was not entirely ſunk under 
try built a new me the Joe) upon 
the eaſtern ſhore 
that God will deſtroy the Moabites, the city of 
Ar, and the NT [2] « fo Adamsb. 

A'DAMANT impenetrably 
hard ; by 2 a diamond; the moſt 
of all jewels. 

ADAMA'NTINE [A.] hard, obdurate, im- 
penetrable as a diamond ; it alſo denotes the 


who is ſaid tohave a heart of Adomant. 
| A'DAMITES [p. N.] in, Ecclefiaſtical hif- 
tory, a ſect of heretics who went naked, in 


themſelves as innocent, ſince their redemption 
by the death of Chriſt ; aſſerting, that if Adam 
had not inne, there would have been no mar- 
riages. They ſprung from the Carpocratians 
and Gnoſtics, and follou ed the errors of an in- 
famous villain called Prodicus. "They deified 
the four elements, rejected prayer, and ſaid it 
was not neceſſary to confeſs Chriſt, This ſect, 
with an addition of many blaſphemies, was re 
newed at Antwerp in the 13th century, by one 


raviſhed women and maids, calling their villai- 
nics by ſpiritual. names. One Picard, a Flan- 


the waters; or that the inhabitants of the coun- 


according to the Septuagint (ch. xv. ult,) ſays, 


one of 


dead fea. It was the moſt eaftecly of all thoſe 


e of a wicked irreclaimable fellow, | 


imitation of Adam before the fall, 3 


Tandeme, whe being followed by 3000 ſoldiers, 


— a” 


drian, renewed it alſo in the 15th century, 
6 1 


al] to meet in the night, and uſe theſe words, 
n, forſwear, and diſcover not the ſecret. See 
in Anatomy, the 


4 Hiſt, Diction. J 
Bl. called from an 


A!DAM'S yt fan 
prominent part of the 

idle notlon, that a piece of the forbidden apple 
ſtuck in Adam's throat, and occaſioned this 
tumour, which indeed is only the convex part 
of the firſt cartilage of the larynx, or top of the 


wihd-pipe. | ; 
ADA'PT (V:] to fit, apply to, proportion. 
A'DAR IS.] the twelfth month of the ec- 
clefiaſtical year among the Hebrews, and the 
fixth of their civil year. It contains but nine 
and twenty days ; and anſwers to our February, 
though ſometimes to March, according to the 
courſe of the moon. As the Lunar year, which 
the Jews have been uſed to follow in their cal- 
culation, is ſhorter than the Solar year by eleven 
days, which at the end of three years, make a 
month, they then inſert a thirteenth month 
which they call Veadar, or Adar, which has 
nine and twenty days in it. | 
ADñuARCON [5] a coin, uſually of gold, 
mentioned in the ſcripture, Authors differabout 
the value of it, ſome affirming it to be the 
ſame with the golden pieces called Daricy, others 
that it was ! only to the attic drachm. 
A'DBEEL [P. N.] the name of the third 
ſon of Iſhmael, and head of one of the tribes of 
the Iſhmaelites. Gen. xxv. 3. 
. ADD V. to join ſomething to that which 
was before; to increaſe any thing in number or 
magnitude, : 
ADDEPHAYCIA [S.] gluttony, drunken- 
neſs ; greedineſs in children for more food be- 
fore the old is well digeſted. _ 
ADDER IS.] a ſerpent, or viper, whoſe 
iſon is ſo very piercing and dangerou*, that 
t few remedies are ſtrong enough to expel it. 
A'/DDER's Gs 48s, commonly called Adder: 
tongue, [S. J a plant without any flower; its fruit 
is oblong, and of an oval ſhape. It is efteemed a 
vnlnerary, and applied internally or externally ; 


5 


the juice of it is given for internal wounds, and 


the ointment that is made of it is applied to thoſe 
that are external. wg 
 A'DDICE, or Ap: [S.] a fort of axe, in form 
of a bow, uſed by Coopers, and anſwers the end 
both of a hammer and hatchet, one end being 
a driver, and the other a chopper, 

A*'DDICT fV.] to devote, dedicate; to 
give one's ſelf up to a thing, to be fully 

upon it. dk 

* A'DDISON (Jos ern] [P. N.] fon of Lan- 
celot Addifon, dean of Litchfield, was born at 
| Milfton, near Ambroſebury, Wilts, in 1671. 
After leaving the grammar ſchool, he was ad- 
mitted into the Charter houſe, and from thence 
.1emoved to Queen's college in Oxford. It was 
not long before he acquired an elegant Latin 
ſtile; and a paper of his verſes in that tongue, 
falling into Dr Lancafter's- hands, he imme- 
ciately procured the author's election into Mag- | 
dalen college, where he took the degrees of 
Batchdlor and Maſter of Arts: He wrote feve- | 


* 1 „ n f : a 8 * . NY * 
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WE +, - 
tal excellent poems both in Latin and Englith ; 
and in 1695, he wrote a peem to king Wi- 
liam, upon one of his Majeſty's campaigns, ad- 
dreſſed to Sir John Somers, Lerd-keeper of the 
Great Seal. This occaſioned a meſſage from 
that nobleman to Mr Addiſon, defiring to fee _ 
him. Mr Addiſon was then in the 28th year 
of his age, and expreſſing a deſire to ſee France 
and Italy, a penfion was obtained from the 
crown of ' 3001. per annum, to fupport him in 
his travels, In 1701, he wrote from Italy aa 
epiſtolary poem to lord Halifax, which was very | 
july admired as a moſt finiſhed piece in 'its 
kind, On higreturn, he publiſhed an account 
of his travels, He wrote many excellent pieces 
both in proſe and verſe, too numerous to be here 
mentioned ; but that which did him the greateſt 
honour, was a called the Campaign, on 
the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs in 17043 
and, what was more to his real advantage, the 
lord wegen. OD 8 on _ the 

ce of commiſſioner of t . ' In 270 

[7 attended the lord Ae 8 
1706 was made ſecretary to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, The lord Wharton being made lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in he appointed 
Mr Addiſon, fecretary for that kingdom; and 


being confiderably augmented, that poſt was be- 
ſtowed upon him. He had a conſiderable hand 
in the Tatlers, Spectators, Guardians, &c. and 
at laſt produced the famous tragedy of Cato, 
which had a run of above a month. Aſter che 
death of queen Anne, he was made 

to the lords Tuftices z and, in 1714, ſecretary 
to the earl of Sunderland, then lord - lieutenant 
of Ireland, and one of the lords of trade; and 
in 1717, ſecretary of ſtate. He died at Hol- 
land-houſe, near Kenſington, of an aſthma *' 
and dropſy, on the 17th of June, 1919, as he 
was entering into the gath year of his age, 
leaving behind him only one daughter by t 
counteſs of Warwick and Holland, to 
he — 121 8 
ADDFrioN [S.] the joining and putting 
ſeveral things together, either of the ſame er 
different ſpecics, in order to Increaſe the quan- 
tity, In Arithmetic, it is the firſt of the four ge- 
neral and fundamental rules of that art, where- 
by we find a ſum equal to'ſeveral ſmaller ones. © 
In Algebra, it is the connecting or putting to- 
gether all the letters or numbers to be added, 
with their proper ſign 4 or —. In Law, a title 
given to a man over and above his chriſtian or 
ſurname, to ſhew of what degree, eſtate, myſte- 


— = 


is, In Heraldy, ſomething added - to à coat of 
arms, as a mark of honour 5 and therefore di- 
realy oppoſite to abaſemenn. 

ADDUFTIONAL [A.] denotes ſomething - 
over the uſual ſum or quantity; that which is 

A'DDLE [A.] rotten,” ſpoiler, good for 
nothing, when applied to eggs; alſo, à ſtupid - 


ſilly fellew. is called addle-bcadyd, © r having J 
barcen brains. 5 20 


the falary of Keeper of the records in Ireland L 


ry, calling, occupation, or place of abode, be "oj 


— — 2 


—— — — 2 — — 
p - 9 —— 2 2 
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1 


: | 


. BA on 


; Capoten [yo [S.] J. treatiſe of 


rn [N. P.] in Church hiſ- 
try, a ſect of heretics that always faſted on 


. 
the privation, or revocation of ſome donation or 
in Anatomy, the fat found in 
abdomen 3 all kinds of animal fat, uſed | 


hyficians in ctiptions. 
ADEPT [S.] — is complete maſter 


of bs 
e — — l 


pher's Kone, aod the panacea or univerſal re- 


" ADEQUATE [A] equal 2 
nate, exactly correſpondi — Ade 
Ideas i Ge 


favour 


| ADEPS [S.] in 


and properties 
ADESSENA/RIANS 7 N.] in 
hiſtory, a ſet of Chriſtians, FN] in Chu 


fos Chrift js really preſent in the facrameat, | 


though not by way of tranſubſtantiation. 
ADFE'CTED {A.] compounded or made 
up of parts 3 in Algebra, thoſe equations where- 


more different powers. 
ADHERE IV.] to itch to, hold together, 
vnalterably attached to a perſon or party. 


ADHI'BIT 3 make uſe of. 
5 application, uſe. 
; — [ 5 near to, 1 Mikes! 


in the 
 ADLYPHORIST [P. N.] in Church hiſ- 
tory, 2 name given n 


ven by Mr le to « ſpirit diſtilled from | tic 

þ cn. — vegetable bodies; it is 

-faid to be neither acid nor urinous, and in many 
different from any other ſpirit, 

A'DTECTIVE 18. in Grammar, a word 

that expreſſes ſome ity, or other accident of 

-the ſubſtantive with which it is joined ; thus in 


_ the phraſe, white paper, the word wobite is an 


- adjeRive, thewing the quality of 
ADIEU/ way AY ee . 
n =. 


Mg 0 1 ® 


in the unknown. quantity is found in two or | ther | 


| 


ADM. 


ADJO'URNMENT {S.] the putting off a 


court or an aſſembly to meet again at another day 
certain ; to defer . of an 
affair till another 


3 or ee UA. ] fat; a term 
Yr 8 > 1 anatomiſts. 
a” [5] a paſſage or entrance of any 
of a mine, a theatre, a ſhip, Sc. 
A JUDGE IV.] to give the thing in diſ- 
pute to one of the parties; to paſs on a 
ADJUDICATION [S.] in La 
in Law, judgmen 
decree, award ; the transferring the dre 
9 ſold by * the higheſt bidder. 


ADJUNCT [S J any thing chat is joined 
Eb 
a lah we joined to, though no part of the 

ee [5] [S.] the art * 


e 4 the 
form of oath propoſed ; 9 v 

conſiſts in commanding an evil ipirit, in the 
. 9 e, cnn 


3 pay, . 
delivering out orders to 8 | 
Every battalion of foot, and regiment of horſe, 


rer Jo 
SAG b, ann, w to 


Fs 


ADMEA'SUREMENT IS.] in L, 2 

writ lying to oblige thoſe to do juſtice, who - 

take to themſelves what belongs to another; 
the a& of meaſuring according to rule. 

 ADMENSURA'" TION IS. oy. at of 

or allotting to each bi | 

14 ISTER [V.] to help, * ſup- 


ply ; to act as an agent in employment or 
office 3 to adminifter- E ſacraments, 
an oath, phyſic. Ia Law, 3 the ef- 
ſects of one who dies inteſtate. i; 
ADMINISTRA'TION Is. | the the aQtive of 
executive part of government. Law, the of - | 
fice of an adminiſtrator, who takes out in 
| the prerogative court letters of adminiſtration to 
one who dies inteſtate. It is alſo uſed for the 


en. 


ADMINISTRA/TOR {&}] be te whoſe 
truſt the goods of a dying. pexſon, are. - 1-556 
ted, and is accountable for the ſame... A per- 
Com appointed to receive and manage the reve- 
venue of an hoſpital or religious houſe ; . 
who enjoys the rents of a ſecularized biſhoprick 
and à regent of a ſtate during a minority, or 
a vacanCcy-* each of theſe is an admini- 


—_ 


h A D 
 ADMINISTRATORSHiP "Ty 1 


kice, power, or authority of an adminiſtrator, 
ADMINISTR ATIVE A.] denotes a power 
or ons. 


eld in right of ſome other 
ADMINISTRA'TRIX * 12 f 
woman, wko adminiſters in 


will. 

ADMIRAL IS.] an officer, or magiſlrate, 
that has the command of the king's navy. For 
ſome time paſt; we have had nb lord high ad- 


or 
of 2 


miral in England ; that office is now executed t 


by commiſſioners, called lords of the admiralty. 
Aan Admiral, now, is one whois commander in 
chief of a angle fleet or ſquadron. In the Bri- 
tiſh navy, 1 there is the vice- 
admiral, who commands the "ſecond ſquadron 
Nr 
ſquadron. The — carries his flag at the 
main - top maſt head; the vice-admiral at the 
fore · top - maſt head ; and the tear-admiral ata 
the mizen-top-maſt 8 
Vice-A/DMIRAL, alſo denotes one who is 
inveſted with "the juriſdiction of an admiral, 
within a certain county or diſtrict upon the ſea 
| roaſt; who is to aid and aſſiſt perſons that are 
ſhipwreck'd within his juriſdiction, and to 
ave and ſecure their goods, They are autho- 
riz'd to hear and determine diſputes relating to 
maritime affairs arifing within their limits ; 
but an appeal lies from their ſentence to the « 
miralty court in London. There art upwards 
df twenty ſuch vice-admirals in Great Bri- 


tain, 
A'DMIRALTY IS. ] the power, or officers 
appointed for the adminiſtration of naval af- 
Fairs, It fignifies ly the office of lord 


ſeas, or in great rivers, below the bridge next 


—— ——— among merchants, The 
Curr of duimiraly wa rt reed by ſing Be. 


" ADMIRATION, 8.] is the act of de- 
lighting in t ftrikes the fancy ; 
_ alſo — 2 aſtoniſhment, 
eprefs this affection by a mark 
' called a point of admitation, thus (I). 

ADMVSSION,; or AvmiTTaAxcs [S.] 2 
receiving into, admiſſion, entering upon: among 
eecleſiaſtics, it denotes the act of a biſhop's $ 
admitting, or allowing a clerk to be N 

4ual for ſarvingacute, 


tumult; 


aly, e where he dia. 2 


get 


A O 


 ADMONNISH Iv. j be 4e, al : 


ADMONITION Is. J the hint of a faulty 
counſel, gentle alſo a part of church. 
Aſcipline, w which — in warning an 
der of his irregularities, and adviling him 
_— his manners, - 1 1 

ADNA'TA: IS.] in Anatomy, one 
tunics or coats 1 Fa commonly called the 
white of the eye. it 


450 Cs. ] ttouble, diff buſtlez and 
[ — of much ty, -F 
ADOLF/SCENCE IS. j the flower of youth, 

commencing from his infancy; and terminating 
at his full tature or manhovd ; that is, from 25 
— 23 years of age; and in women from ta to 


"ADONA'1 [ N. j one of the names of 
God, and fignifies my Lords, in the plural num - 
ber, as Adoni fignifies my Lord in the fingu- 
lar. The Jews, who, either out of reverenca 


* „ Bo do not pronounce the name 


read Adonai in the room of it, as © | 
as * meet with Jabovub in — 5 


AON [8.] feſtivals celebrated among 
the antient pagans, in honour of Venus, where+ 
in the women imitated the lamentations of Ve- 
nus, for the death of Adonis; then changing 
their notes, 2 praiſes, and rejoiced as If 
he was raiſed to 

— {Þ. ey king of — 
in Canaan, a powerful and eruel prince, who 
took ſeventy kings, and bav ng order d thy 
extremities of their $2 and feet to be 
off, made them eat the remains of what had 
+ EO to him undet his table. Judgs 


being 
viſions, matched againſt thiy pfince, beat 
killed r0,000 of his inen, and having 
him alive, cartied him to Jeruſalem, 


eh Ag 
David and Ha 
the time when wo father was acknowledged by 
one part of Iſtael only, 1 Kings, i. F. 3 
Aden jab being come to man wy tf 
his eldeſt brothers Amnon and Abfalom wer 
dead, and his father fo feeble, that he was in- 

capable df governing, thought he ſhoiild get 
himſelf acknowledged king before his gs" 
death. Having ſecured Joab the general, and 
Abiathar —_—_— prieft; in his intereſt, he ſet 
up a magnifi equipage, and made a grand | 
entertainment, to which be invited the king's 
ſons, and the petfons of Judah; his 
deſign being to procure himſelf; at that meet⸗ 
or| ing, to be proclaimed king of the country, and 
9 — 


8.1 the fourth bn of 


was bern at Hebron; at - 


= 
4 
: : 
i : 
. 
j ; 
5 

: 
| : 

: 


us 


ADO 


death of David. But David, being informed 
of his defign, ſoon defeated his project, by 
ordering Solomon to be proclaimed king: A 
ter his fathet's death, ſtill ambitious of advan- 
cing himſelf, he defired Bathſheba to requeſt 
leave of | her ſon Solomon to marry Abiſhag 
the Shunamite. Solomon immediately pene- 
trated his defign, and order d him to be in- 
antly executed. 1 Kings, ii, 13, Cc. 

* ADONPRAM, IP. N.] the principal re- 


_ ceiver of Solomon's tributes, and the chief di- 


rector of the 30, ooo men, whom this prince 


- fent to Lebanon to cut timber for hix buildings. 
1285 MH 14. 


N.] the text of the vulgate, 
8 2 21 5 14, ſays, that this prophet 
faw women fitting in the temple, and weeping 
for Adonis, But according to the reading of the 
Hebrei text they are ſaid to for Tammuz, 

or the hidden one. Among the Egyptians Ado- 
ns was adored under the name of Ofiris, the 
huſband of Ifis. But he was ſometimes called 
by the name of Ammus, or Tammuz, rhe 
eonceal:d, to denote probably his death or bu- 
rial. The Hebrews, in derifion, call him 
ſometimes the dead, Pf. evi. 28, and Levit. 


louſy, Ezek. viii. 3, 4. becauſe he was the 
object of god Mars's jealouſy. The Syrians, 
Phenicians, and i him Adonis, 


and Calmetis of opinion, that the Ammonites 
and Moabites, gave him the name of Baal-Peor, 


The Accounts we 3 Adonis, from fabu- 
- Jous hiſtory, are as follow. He was a beautiful 


, and ſon of Cynaras, king of 


young ſhepherd 
— bio vo" donghter Leyerka. The 


Goddeſs Venus fellin love with this youth, and 
often came down to meet him on mount Li- 


and killed — Venus was inconſo- 
and 


4 Saß the \ birth of Adonis are much the ſame 
with 


at we learn concerning Lot's inceft with 


Bis daughters; and that there is ſome affinity 
-between -Chemoſh, who was the deity of the 


Moabites, and or Tammuz, whom 


be beles-to'be the fame with Adonis, Macro- 


bius informs, that Adonis" repreſents the ſun, 


ho during the fix ſigns of the ſummer, is with 
_ Venus, that is, with the earth we inhabit, but 
"during the other fix, is in a manner abſent from 


! ef harveſt approaches.  Adonit is ſaid to be kil- 
- Jed by a boar, that is, the winter, W 


ADR 


R e, 
3 1 


8 of beau 
DOPTANT — [F. N.] in the —_ 
Sr a ſect of heretics, who maintained that 
Chriſt, with teſpect to his human nature, 
was not the natural, but adoptive — Gods. 
ADO'PT [V.] to take a ſon by choice; 


pable of inheriting. 

ADO/PTION [S.] an act by which a pet 
fon takes another into his family, owns bim 
for a ſon, and appoints him his heir. 
| ADO'/RABLE[A.] worthy of all honour, 
fit to be worſhipped, = highly eſteemed. 

ADOR A'TION ] the external homage 
paid to the deity; ar eget of paying ho- 
mage to the Pope, by kiſſing his feet, 

ADORE [V.] to reyerence, to worſhip 
with external homage ; alſo to admire, eſterm, 
and regard with extreme fondneſs. 

ADO/RN [v.] to dreſs, deck, beautify, 
and ſet off a a with ornaments; alſo to 


toric, 
ADO'RNMENT [S.] ornament, embel- 
liſhment, a rich drefs. 

ADRA'MMELECH 7 N. the fon of 
Sennacherib, king of is 1 44 
turnin g to Neineveh, after his unhappy 
dition into Judea — was Killed 
by his two ſons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
while he was at his devotions in the temple of 
his God Niſroch. Iſa. xxxvii. 38. > Kings. 
xix. Sc. 
 ADRAMMELECH, was alſo 3 of the 

worſhipped b inhabitants of Sephar- 
vaim, who were — in the country of Sa- 
maria, in the room of thoſe Iſraelites who 
were carried beyond Euphrates. The Sephar- 
e paſs thro* the fire in 
honour of this idol, and another called Anam- 
melech. 2 Kings, xvii. 31. 

ADRIAN IV. TP. N. IP theonly Eng- 
liſhman that ever had the honour of fitting in 
St Peter's chair. 
Brekeſpere, or er the ſon of Robert de 


pon] Camora, a man of learning, but poor; and was 


born at Langley near St. Alban's in oem 
ſhire. Young Nicolas being very poor, 
obliged to ſubmit to the moſt fervile — in 
that monaſtery, for his daily bread z and hav- 
ing denied to take the habit there, — 
by the Abbot Richard; opon which he reſolved 
to try. his fortune in another country. Ac- 
cordingly he went to Paris; where, tho' poor 
and defitote, by his diligence he laid ina won- 
derful ftock of learning. From Paris he went 
into Provence, and became a regular clerk in 
the mo 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for his learning and piety, that, 
upon the death of the Abbot, he was unani- 
mouſly choſen in his room. He did not long 


enjoy this Abbacy, for the monks, growing 


PO — ac- 
| . 


to make one, who is not naturally a ſon, . 


embelliſh a diſcourſe with the flowers of rhe- 


His name was - Nicolas 


of St Rufus, Here he became 
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: pope on his election; 


rounds the glacis, or efj of a, fortified 


ia the Art miktary, denotes 


penonity gained by ſtratagem, or proceſs; op- 
Portunity, convenience; overplus in weight or 
meaſure. 


"IG CST Tr LOTS WrT oTH9 


be Gpperadded, 
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cuſed him of certain pretended crimes, to Pope 


* 
— 


77 . 
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: > * 


1 ADVE!NT [8.1 ſigniſies coming, particu- 


1 


Eugenius III, who having examined the com- larly the coming of Chrift, and in the calendar 


plaints, and heard his defence, declared him 
innocent; and being convinced of his great 
merit, gave the monks leave to chuſe another 


: denotes the time immediately preceding Chriſte 
' maſs, or the nativity ef our Saviour. It in- 
| cludes four Sundays or weeks, which begin 


head; and created Nicolas cardinal biſhop of either on St. Andrew's day, or on the Sunday | 


Alba in 2346, In the year 1148, Pope Eu- 
genius ſent him into Denmark and Norway, in 
quality of apoſtolical legate, where, by his di- 
ligent preaching and inſtructions, he converted 
thoſe barbarous nations to the Chriſtian faith. 
On his return to Rome, he was received with 


t marks of honour by the and cardi- Ber. i 3 25 
8 e ADVE/NTURE TV.] to run the hazard of | 


nals, Soon afterwards pope Anaſtaſius, who 
ſucceeded Eugenius, dying, our biſhop of Alba 


Was unanimouſly advanced to the chair, in 1154, 


and took the name of Adrian, 'The news of 


this promotion reaching England, King Henry 


II ſent Robert, Abbot of St. Alban's, and 
three biſhops, to Rome, to congratulate the new 
upon which occafion, 
Adrian granted very conſiderable privileges to 
the monaſtery of St Alban's. The next year, 
Adrian ſent Henry a bull, authorifing him to 
conquer Ireland. His indulgence to that prince 
was ſo great, that he abſolv'd him from the 
oath he had taken not to ſet aſide any part of 
His father's will, This pontiff was. ſoon made 
ſenſible of the cares and diſquietudes attending 
his high ſtation. He died September 1, 11 59, 
in the fourth year and tenth month of his pon- 
tificate, and was buried in St. Peter's church, 
near the tomb of his predeceſſor Eugenius. 
_ ADRIFT [P. N.] floating, ſwimming 
ARO r LA.] dextrous, handy, aQti 
ADR A. , ative, 
ys ſkilful, | 
* RO/ITNESS IS.] activity, readineſs, 
teritY. | 4 
ADR al thirſty, athirſt. 
ADSCITITIOUS [A.] bormw'd, coun- 
terfeit, falſe, that which is taken in to com- 
plete ſomthing elſe. 5 | 
ADSTRICTION s. j the act of binding 
together, or tying a bundle with a cord, 
ADVA'NCE [V. ] to improve, promote. go 
forward ; to raiſe or prefer; to pay money in 
before goods are deliver d, work done, or 
uſineſs performed. 5 F 
ADVANCED D1Tcu [S.] a moat thatſur- 


( 


© 1% tech 


£ ADVA/NGED Gear, or v N b, Ap [S] 
a> | 423 118 line or 
diviſon in an army, ranged, or marching in 
order of 1 fronting the enemy. | 
ADVANCEMENT [S.] preferment, pro- 
motion, improvement, | 
ADVANTAGE IS.] benefit, profit ; ſu- 


ADVEINE [CV.] to accede, come near ; to 


before or after it,-- - * 


happens to a perſon or thing from without, ſuch 
as moſs on a tree, ruſt ; 
Civilians it denotes ſuch goods as are acquired 
accidentally, or by the liberality of a ſtran- 


a thing, to try the chance; to put it in the 

power of f . 11 2 t 
ADVE/NTURE #5. a difficult; or hazards 

ous undertaking, 

on ſomething not in our power: Thus, ſending 


adventures. | 
Bill ADVENTURE IS.] in che Mer. 
it to be ſhipped on board ſuch a veſſel, belong 
to another perſon, who is to run the hazard; 
duce of them, be it more or leſs. 
the way of chance; who buys tickets in'a 
lottery, and ſtands the chance of the Wheel, is 
venturers may obtain a charter for whatever 
the enemy. 


pany of merchants, incorporated for 


very of lands, trades, &c. - -- ; 


of an action; as be fought bravely, here bravely 
is an adverb. --Adverbs are likewiſe added to 


did . the buſineſs extremely well, the. word 2vell 


* does the ſame in regard to ad. 
ADVE'RBIAL [A.] ſomething belonging 
to, or in the manner of an adverb; *." *.” + 
place book, uſed by ats, to enter any re- 
with in reading or Ne | 
ADVE'RSARY {S,] an opp: 
niſt, enemy. 
and defendant, who oppoſe one another. 


- * 


it exprefles ſome difference between what goes 
before and what follows, as in the phraſe be 
loves money, but takes no pains to get it, the ward 


but is an adverſative conjunction. 


ADVE'RSE LA.] oppoſite, contrary to 
afflictive . 2 
* - Ds AD. 


— 


ADVENTFTIOUS A,] ſomething that 
upon iron, Se. Among 


Goods to ſea, fighting a battle, Mc. are great * 


the merchant being only to account for the pro-- 


an adventurer. - By ſtatute 13 George II, ad- 
ſettlements in America they may take from 


Merchant ADVE/NTURERS IS. ) a 


ADVERB IS.] in Grammar, -is 4 Won 
joined to verbs, to expreſs the manner, time, Sr. 


nouns, and even to other -adverbs, in order wo 
modify, or aſcertain their meaning. Thus, be --- * 
qualifies the action of doing, and the word er- 


ADVERSA'RIA [S.] a ſort of common 
mark able obſervation or occurrence they meet 


t. antago- 
In a La- ſenſe, the plaintiff -. 


ucceſs whereof depends 


cantile way, is a bill or writing figned by amere © r- 
chant, teſtifying that the goods mentioned in 


ADVE/NTURER IS,] be that runs ha- 
zards, bs yr mere Kenan or goods, in 


AT 


70 


ADVE'RSATIVE *[A.]. a word which 
makes ſome oppÞſition or variety. In Grammar 


1 
ADVERSEAN [P, N. I = town in Saſſer; 
. the fair is held Septernber 12, for cattle and 


ADVERSITY 18 forrow, trouble, aflic- 


- ADVERT [V.Jto attend to, obſerve, "ey 
| ADVE'RTENCE, or AH 5 
| g obſervation, attention. 
— e to publiſh, inform 


ADVERTISEMENT [5] — notice, 
„ intelligence in a public paper 


allo a akon — * 

Apex s.] counſel, admonition, in- 

anon, news, e e a Sl 
a bill o 


ADVISEABLE [A] prudent, fit and pro- 
Ben ce to counſe] 12 
bon- 


== 
geliberation ; 
ADVISE'DLY. ny — — 
Jy, with defign 
eee 2 
- ADULA'TION Is. Jfantery, fawning, high | or 
- . ADULA'TOR IS.] a flatterer, fawner ; 
advantage, humours ano- 


clus whdoy: for his own 


rt of that tri . 
1 1 ſtrengt * jr 
l Euſebius ſays, that 
| his time it was a large town, ten miles 
'Elathe:opolis eaſtward. See Joſh. xii. 
25, 2 Sar * xxii.-1, 2, Cc. 2 Macc. xii. 38. 
—_— -] ripe, mature, full grown. 
Hong F 
E . 
ADULTERATE [A.] to debaſe by an im- 
mixture, to corrupt fomething that was 
TG to taint with the guilt off 


ADULTERA'TION s.] the corrupting, 


-counterfeiting,” or ſpoiling things pure, by ſo- 
mixture or imitation. 


making it of a metal inferior 
_*Nanidard, by putting putting too much alloy into it. In 
"Pharmacy it is the uſing i ingredients in medicines 
— 204 . and of little virtue, 2 
Co 


5 


ee ge [$.] 4 man who is vile 
adul 
ADU'LTERESS IS.] a woman who _ | 
mits the ſame crime. 
ADULTERINE, or ApurTzzovs [A. ] 
unlawfu} and criminal converſation of 
{ perſons. Among Civilians, children ſprung 
from an adulterdus amour; alſo, any thing 
that is ſpurious, falſe, or counterſtited. 
ADU'LTERY IS.] whoredom, or inconti - 
nence in married perſons; the act of violating 
the marriage · bed, whether by huſband or wife. 


3} By the law of Moſes, both the man and wo- 
1 of adultery, were put 


 ADUMBRATE * to ſhado out; to 
dra the outlines of a to give a flight 
likeneſs, or faint reſemblance. 

ADUNATION IS.] union, the boden of 
two or more bodies, 

COT A. ] crooked. 

A'DVOC TE(S) a pleader of cauſes ; in 
aner, deans of the offices of our Sa- 


"ADVOCAYTION / 248 office of plead 
ing; among Civilians, the act of calling ano+ 
ther to aſſiſt us in pleading a cauſe. 

. ADVOWEE' n 
he that has the — 


—— © 


=>; 
ADU'ST 515 burnt, — up; 1 
by —— bamours of the body that 
a hot _ fiery nature 
"ADU'STION 8. he act of burning, 
ſcorching, or drying; an inflammation of the party 
about the brain, and its membranes. i 
ADWA'LTON [R. N.] a town in Vork - 
ſhire; its fairs are held Jan. 26, Feb. 26, 
Thurſday. in — hurſday fortnight 
after Eafter, Tharſdey month - a Eafter, 
Whit-Thurſday, and every Thurſday fortnight 
till Michaelmas, for horſes, ſheep, pedlars, and 
— C8. ] a fort of hatchet, uſed 
A or 
9 Addice. OS 
AE, or among Grammarjans, is a 
thong, or double vowel. K ** 
AECE'A [S.] among the Grecians, were 
 folemn feſtivals and games, inſtituted in hone 
- cus, wy, 1 juſtice on 8 wag 
oycht to have appointed one of the 
* in hell. 4 


DI fS.] was an officer among the 
Romans, whoſe chief buſineſs was to ſuperin- 
tend the public buildings, highways, bridges, 
temples, Se. he had likewiſe a power to 1 
ſtrain the — 8 or exceſſes of 2 
ee. N. in Heathen e | 
in Heathen m is 
| uſed for the ſhield, or cuiraſs, of Jupiter and 
Pallas. This goddeſs fixed the head of Meduſa 


he mi of it which, by that means, 
became 


4 | 
- J 
, 


4 
g 
| 
| 
J 
; 


| * of Enigma ; one Mir 


the veſſel has been part] 
and heated, iſſues a blaſt 


3 
2 in Heathen mythology, the god caſes. 
ERA IS. J. in Chronology, a ſeries of 


built 


+ 
capable of turning all thoſe into ſtone] 


who looked at it. 
Z'GYLOPS IS.] a ſwelling, or tumour in 
the corner of the eye next the noſe, 


ZEGYPT [P.N.] fee E 
AZ GYPTVACU 1. [S. ] nointment, came 
ed of honey, verdigriſe, and -vinegar, 


Af u 
the motion, ity, elaſtici , rarefation, | 
condenſation, . 22 the air 40 

32 IS. ] the © dien of the 


RUN A. ] an epithet given 


com; | ſuch things as reſemble, or partake of the ru 


of copper, of a green colour, as that of verdi- 


uſed for eating off dead or rotten fleſh, and }eriſe. 


cleanling foul ulcers, 

ALU RPS [P. N.] the god of cats, wor- 
ſhipped by the Egyptians, repreſented by the fi- 
gure of a cat, and ſometimes like a man, with 
a cats 

ANTCMA, ien IS. 
ing or queſtion, an obſcure ſſ or propoſi- 
tion, 14 ſome well-known truth is con- 


cealed. 
_ ZANVGMATIC, or ZEn16MA'TICAL, 
7 difficult, obſcure,” ſomething 
of the nature of an Enigma. | 
ANIVGMATIST[S. ] an in or com- 


a 
and ambiguous matters. | 
2EO'LIC Dial [S. 3 nn 


one of the five dialects of the 2— 
Doric 1 


agreeing in moſt _ with the 
ZEO'LIPILE 84 N wok metalline ball, 
with a ſlender neck or pipe, thro' which, after or 


wind with great ve- 
ce, If. the pipe be ſtopped, when the 
infrument is put on the fre, the Æalipile will 


exploſion, and may do miſ- 


years, commencing from a certain point 
of time, called an Epocha. Thus, the Chriſ- 

tian Ara is the number of 
birth of Chriſt. Authors, however, generally 


ces, 
ZERA'RIUM IS.] among the Romans, the 
public treaſury 


* ERARIUS LS. ] a perſon employed in | 1 


74. the public monies. 

AERIAL A. | belonging to, or partaking 
of the nature of air ; produced 2 
or being placed in the air; high, lofty, elevated 


AERIE [S.] a neft of hawks, or other [i 
birds of z fo E 


Anoroor 18. ] the doQrine of the air 
or a ſcientifical account of the nature, and 

vious properties of the air. 

; AERO'MANCY IS.] the art of dining 


in ſituation. 


by the air; alſo the art of foretelling the 
ous changes of the air and weather; ay 
yometers, h 


* 15 the art of meaſuring 


a dark ſay- 


to fignify the moſt ſubtile of 


filled with water, FE 


Z/STIVAL [A.] denotes. ſomething . be- 
longing to the 2 3 as ſtival point, Ali 
val fign, æſtival ſolſtice, Fe. 
ZESTUARIA [S.]. in Geography, an m 
of the ſea that runs far into the main land. 
ZE/STUARY IS.] among Phyficians, 
nifies. a vapour bath, or other inſtrument 
N beat to the "whole or any part of the 


THER Is. a term aged Philoſophers 
fluids, which 
2 ſurface ox top of our at- 

occupies the yaſt N 
n at inconceiv 


ATHERIAL A. denotes ſomething be- 
22 to, or Tie of the ature 
worre Anh Al 8.1 a * 
tion of quickſilver and 2 22 £ 
ground together in a marble mortar, till 
ng 
» my 
in all cutaneous fouloeſles, and ſcrophylous 
IS.] chat branch of P 
which Le rw ke 


TI S.] the e ſtone; 
given to Es 1 e any kink, Lu. 
ſomething looſe rattling within them. 


n 


uſe the terms ra and E ſynonimouſly, [ing mountain. It is ſituated on the 
for the time from which the computation com- coaſt, not far from Catania, and is one of the 


rey wei ina, 
FE/CT [V] to ſet one's. 9 upon 


"AFFECTA!TI 10N [5] 


pearance,  ſelf- 
haviour. 


ſenfibly tonch- 
full-of 


W a, an cid 


ArFEO TAD TED {4A.]-mow, 
ed ; when perſ ly api, 7 We 


TNA [5.] a famous volcano, -or. burg- 


= 
* 
A. 


* 


3 


AFFECTION [8 MID quality, or 
eſſential of a ſu paſſion of any 
kind ; 3 goodwill; ſtate of the 
body ; rag 3 in ' painting. In 
Phi , ſome property or quality of a body. 
AF FE'CTIONATE [A. loving, kind, 
tender - hearted. 
ArrEFERERS, or Arrzrnons IS.] che per- 
Dns who in court - leets, courts- Bae Sec. — 
appointed to ſettle upon oath, the fines im 
wpon thoſe who have been guilty of offences 
arbitrarily puniſhable ; that is, EIS ſtatute | 


aſſigned any for. 
 AFFVANCE ['S N , confidence ; a mar- 
ria contract; in the divine promiſes, 


A FFrANCE. [V.] to plight troth between 5 


2 man and woman on an agreement of marri- 
r 


AFFIDAVIT [S.] a declaration in writing 
wpon oath, fworn ' before ſome perſon _ is 
authorized to take the” Am. are 


read in court upon motions, but are never ad 

AFFILIATION 89 

© AFFILIA Adoption. 
AFFINITY IS.] relation by marriage. 

The degrees of affigity are always the ſame 


"with thoſe of conſanguinity. Hence, in what- 
ever of confanguinity the kindred of one 
of the married are, are in the ſame 


DD lates © che other. It likewiſe de- 
notes a conformity, or agreement between two 
or more things; as the affinity of languages, 
of words, of ſounds, Sc. 
AFFTRM IV. ] to declare; to ſay poſitive- 
z to tell confidently ; oppoſed to word 

3 to ratiſy or approve a former law, or 


gment. 
AFFIRMA'TION IS. ] a poſitive aſſertion, 
15 "25 oppoſed — In Logie, it is a poſi- 
tive ſition certain properties or 
Pe ee 7 2 thing in queſtion : 
when I Eo a borſe is a uſeful creature, 
Faſlirm-aſefel crearere to be an inſeparable qua- 
Ety of a horſe. It likewiſe fignifies the ratify- 
ing or confirming a ſentence or decree of fome 
inferior court. It likewiſe denotes the ſolemn 
A 
Quakers are allowed to make inftead an 
- eath, which in matters of right is obligatory, 
but diſallowed in cauſes criminal. 
AFX V. ] ts faſten to, poſt up a bill tc 
give public notice, to put a ſeal to a letter or 
other inftrument. Among Grammarians, it 
s much the ſame as prefix. 
AFFLA'”TION (S.] the breathing upon any 


AFFLA'TUS 8.1 among Mythologifts and 
, dendtes the actual inſpiration of ſome 
a divinity. Alfo the communication of the power 
of prophecy: 
5 FFLVCT. va to ver, torment, bot to 


- AFFLICTION [S. trouble, * re, 
* miſery, 8 1 


F les ; 
A'FFLUENCE [S.] plenty, r 
dance; the e dt to any p 
courſe. 


„ abun- 
z con- 


A'FFLUX IS.] he rin rue v 
place, 2 gathering together. 
AFFORD [V.] to yield or 


make allowance, to be able to ſell ; to be able 

to bear the expence. 

as CV.] to turn ground into 2 
AFFRA'NCEISE [V.] to make free. 
A'FFRAY [V.] to frighten, terrify. 
_ AFFRICTION [S.] the rubbing one thing 

againſt another, 

AFFRVYGHT *. Jto terrify, ſcare, to make 

one afraid. 

1 ls. ] terror, ſarprize, the cauſe 


AFFRONT [V. ] to meet face to face; to 


abuſe, inſult, to offend avowedly. 
AFFRO'NT IS.] an inſult, outrage, open 


ſition. 
2 wage an pal 


— — 


 AFFRONTEF! IS. 
lation! given to animals 
an eſcurcheon. 

AFFU'SION [S.] the pouring _ Oo 
upon a ſclid ſubſtance. Amon 
ſpecies — U baptiſm, 3 — Shay org 

prinkli 

A'FRICA fp. N.] is a peninſula, which 
makes one of the four grand divifions, or quar- 
ters of the world. It is joined to Afia by the 
iſthmus of Suez, fituate between 18 deg. W. 
and 50 E. longitude ; and between 37 N. and 
35 S. latitude, bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, 
which divides it from Europe, on the north ; 
by the iſthmus Suez, the Red ſea, and the In- 


Idian ocean on the eaſt ; by the Southern oceah 


on the ſouth, and by the Atlantic ocean on 
the weſt, being 4320 miles long, and 4200 
— and is divided into many Kingdoms. 

Africa, in painting, is repreſented by a black 
woman, almoft naked, with frizzled hair, and 
an elephant's trunk for a creſt, a fierce lion on 
one fide, and a viper and ſerpert on the other ; 
with eb . 


ry. 

AFRICAN Comyany, 
merchants eftabliſhed by K. chi A1. — 
to Africa; but that trade is now laid open to 
all his majelty' s ſubjets, on paying ten ” 
cent, for A forts. | 

AFRE'SH anew, over again, 

A'FTER (7 £ later in time, or behind in 
place Fg purſuit of; according to; in imita- 
ion o 

AF TER-BI Tn IS.] in Midwifry, the ſe- 
cundines, the membranes which ſurrounded the 
child in the womb, In brutes it is called the 
heam, or cleaning 

"A'TTER-MaTn [S.] the graſs which ſprings 
up after mowing, 
1 AFTERNOON [S.] that part or ſpare of 
the day which is between twelve o'clock at noon 


and fix, when the evening begins, 


A'FTER- 


- 
un- 


5 


. 


EBT s FJ 


A S 8, Co BRAD 883. F. nF 7E 2 


5 8. s 887 


\ 


AGE | 


Froin, loins, &c. which women feel for ſome 


time after their deliv 


AFTER-THOUGHT IS.] or, as we com- 
monly call it, SzconD-THOVGHT ; reflections 
after the thing is done; contrivances too late to 
- A'FTERWIT IS.] contrivances to ſupply 
or amend a defeR, the occaſion of ufing 
them is paſt. : / 

AGA [P.N.] in the turkiſh language, fig- 
nifies a great lord or commander. The title is 
given to the colonel or commander in chief of 
the Janiſſariesz alſo to the deputy governor of 
a town, 

- A'GAG[P.N.] a king of the Amalekites, 
whoſe country Saul ſubdued, and brought off 


him alive, with the beft of his cattle, contrary 


to the ſtrict orders given him by Samuel from 

the Lord, However, Samuel hewed him in 

pieces in Gilgal. See 1 Sam. xv. 1, Cc. 
AGA'PE [P.] ſtaring with eagerneſs, with 

the mouth half open. = 5 

+ AGA'PZ, or Ac Ars IS.] in Church- 


| hiſtory, love · feaſts, or feaſts of charity, in uſe 


among the chriſtians of the primitive church : 
After a frugal and moderate ſupper, they par- 
took of the Euchariſt, and gave each other the 
kiſs of peace, But however innocent the ori- 
ginal intention of theſe feſtivals might have 
been, afterwards ſo degenerated, as to give 
occaſion for ſcandal, to ſuch a degree, that it 
became neceſſary to forbid the kiſs of charity 
between perſons of different ſexes, and even to 
-have any beds or couches in the place where 
they aſſembled, . | 
AGAPE'TZZ IS.] in Church-hiftory, cer- 
tain nuns among the primitive Chriftians, who 
_ waited on and ſerved the clergy. Afterwards 
theſe ſocieties gave great offence, and were 
. wholly aboliſhed by the council of Lateran, in 


11 . 

| AGARIC IS.] a plant of the fungus kind, 
growing on the trunks of trees, particularly 
on the oak and the larch, and reſembling the 
common muſhroom, both in ſubſtance and 
ſtructure. It is divided into male and female; 
the male is uſed only in dying, the female in 
medicine; the firſt grows on oaks, the latter 


on larches. 


AGA ST [P.] frighten'd, ſurpris d, look - 
ing wildly. LP.] | , YE , 

A'GATE {S.] a precious ſtone of the low- 
eſt claſs; a ſemi-pellucid gem, variegated with 


. veins and clouds, but without zones, compo- 


lied of chryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall quantity of 
earth, and not formed by incruftations round 


a nucleus, or made up of plates ; but ſeeming- 


ly the effect of ſome concretion, and variegated 


merely by the diſpoſition of the fluids they were 


. formed in, gave their different colour'd mat- 


ter. The Apate was the ſecond jewel in the 


- third row of precious ſtones in the hreaſt- plate 


bf the Jewiſh x | 
: AGE (S.] the time of man's life . 


* 
o 


high · prieſt : 


- 


AGE 


A'FTER-Paris IS.] thoſe pains in the | cefſion or generation of men; à century, or the 


ſpace of a hundred years. 


ceding the birth of Chriſt has generally been 
divided into fix ages: The firſt comprehends 
the time from the beginning of the world to 
the deluge, and confiſts of 1656 years; the 
ſecond from the deluge to the time of Abta- 
ham's coming into the land of promiſe in 2032, 
comprehends 426 years: The third age of 
the world, from Abraham's entrance into 
the promiſed land, to the deliverance of the 
Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of the world 
25243, includes 430 years: The fourth age, 
from their going out of Egypt, to the lay- 
ing the foundation of the temple, in the year of 
the world 2992, comprehends 479 years: The 
fifth age of the world, from laying the foun- 


captivity, in the year of the world 3416, 

tains 424 years: The fixth age of the wotld 
comprizes the time from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, to _ birth of Jeſus _ which 2 
pened in the year of the world 4000, and 
years before the vulgar Era, including 584 
years. Another divifion of the ages of the 
world is, the age of the law of nature, which 
comprehends the whole time between Adam and 
Moſes ; the age of the Jewiſh law, which takes 
in all the time from Moſes to Chriſt ; and laſt - 
ly, the age of grace, or the number years elapſed 
fince the birth of Chrift,—Antient hiſtorians 
have likewiſe divided the duration of the world 
into. certain periods, called Ages; the firſt 
reaching from the creation to the deluge which 
happened in Greece, during the reign of Ogy- 
ges, is called the obſcure, or uncertain Ae 
the hiſtory of mankind, during that period, be- 
ing very uncertain: The ſecond, called the fa- 
bulous, or heroic Ape, terminates at the firlt 
olympiad ; where the third, or hiſtorical Age, 
commences.— The poets. have likewiſe made 
four divifions of the ages of the world, namely, 
the gold Age, the filver, the brazen, and the 
iron Age. — There are alſo four degrees; or pe- 
riods in human life, vi. Infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old Age; the firſt extends to the 


third to the goth, and the th to the 75th year, 
or, rather, as long as a man lives. — In law, a 
man at 12 years of age ought to take the oath 
of allegiance to the king in a leet ; at 14, which 
is his age of diſcretion, he may marry, chuſe 
his guardian, and claim his lands held in ſo- 
cage, His full age is 21, in man or woman. 


marry at twelve, and at fourteen chuſe her 
guardian. At fourteen a man may di 
his perſenal eſtate by will, but not of lands; 
and at this age a man or woman is capable, of 
being a witneſs. _ i I 

AGE or TAN Moon [S.] the ſpace of time, 
2 interval, fince her laft conjunction with the 
ſun, | | 


3 : ANG 


* 


AGES or Tuz WoxtD [S.] the tins pro- | 


dation of Solomon's temple to the 9 | 
con- 


14th year, the ſecond to the 25th year; the 


A woman is dowable at nine years of age, may 


ſe of 
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fault; to Ces peck | 
| A'GGREOATE IV.] to collect together, 
do amgaſs many particulars into one lump or joy 


Acro IS.] a term uſed in commerce, par 


dame with what we call poli 


1 5 
_ ance of the thoughts; alſo enthufiaftical diftor 


AGt _- 


LS 
o 


1 . 


Lerner 18 . ; fate 1 70 being in ac- 


that which 3 among 
Phyficians and Chemiſts, Agents a are all kind 
% RATE 

A 

. LG ATE TV] womn to nie ſtick, ora 


OF Ars 8.1 in Pharmacy, is 
n claſs of ſtrengthening medicines, of a glutin- 
ous or viſcous nature; _ x! 6 oma Br uniting 
with the ſolids, v. repair their 

AGGRAND ] to make great, pro- 
raiſe to hs 


mote, 
A'GGRAVATE IV.] to magnify a ſmall 
dy ill uſage. 


ee [8.1 eee whole collection 
into one maſs 


. eee * the — of a 


e OR [5.] en ſighter 


the firſt aſſault. 
VANCE [S.] r; 2a wrong 


tide. 
ACGRIPVE [V.] to ves, afit, trouble, 


Ans [P.] firack with horror, af. 
'toniſhed, as at the fight of a ſpectre. See 


nx [4] nimble, ative, ready, WY 
AG '#8.] activity, briſkneſs, live- 


ticulatly in Holland and at Venice, td Jilions 
the difference between the value of bank ftock, 


and the current coin. It likewiſe fignifies the 
of aſſurance. 


AGTSTMENT IS.] in law, is the taking 
in other people's cattle to graze, at a _ 
2 ; particularly, for taking in cattle to be 

the king's foreſts. 


A'GISTOR IS.] e 
Who has the charge of the cattle taken in to be 
1 the money paid on that 


erer IV.] to move, fiir up, excite, 


AGITA'TION IS.] the act of ſhaking a 
toffing it to and fro; diſcuſſion, con- 
troverfial examination; perturbation, difturb- 


tions of the voice and body 
AGITA'TOR. Is. Ja a manager, he who 
tranſacts affairs either for himſelf or others. | 
frag 


AGITA'TORS [S.] in Engliſh Hi 
certain officers ſet up by the _— in 1647, to 
"—_ and take care of its intereſts, 


ACENO/RIA [P. —— in Mythology, "_ 


AGR 


the chieves — flowers. 


J che pendant at the end of 


23 
** 
2 


. ['S Þ a whitlow. | 
TATION — — dennis 3 
TG the father, in a ditect anus q 


GNUVZ 
. E [V.] to acknowledge, own, 


AGCNOE'TZ Ip. N.] in Church Hiſtory, 
a ſect of Heretics, ſo called on account of their 
maintaining, that Chriſt, conſidered as 
was ignorant of man things, particularl 
the day of judgment, nyt ther heir opinion on 
Mark xiii. 32 ; the natural meaning of which 
is, that the knowledge of the day 3 
does not concern our Saviour, in the 
character of Meſſiah. 


e [P.] pat eee ha bn 


AGO'S [t Lb.] eagerly wiſhing to do, or en- 


AGONALIA S.] feſtivals which the Ro: 
mans celebrated in of Janus, or of the 
god Agonius, whom they invoked before un- 
dertaking any affair. 

AGONYSTE [S.] a boxer, wreſtler, prize- 


A'GONY [S.] extreme pain, of 
either of body or mind; — deacks | 
AGONYCLYT#. fp. N.] in SG Hiſ- 


tory, a ſeRt of Chriftians, in | 
rery, who always prayed in —— 


bei Kr, that kneeling was unlawful. 

AGRARIAN. LA.] fomething belonging 
to landsor fields. 

AGREE [V,] to yield or conſent to 
ſettle terms by ſtipulation ; ts be of the Cade 
mind or opinion z to ſuit with ; to put an end 
to a dif to reconcile differences 

AGREE/ABLE LA.] pleaſant, fuitable, 


AGREEMENT [s.] conſent, — 
harmony; reſemblance of one thing to another 


bargain, compact. 
A'GRICULTURE [S.] tillage, huſban- 


lar 25 for the culture bf 
ind Tad 5 grime * fallowing, manur- 


rb. 8 Heros lb. N.] the 
fon of Ariſtebulus and Mariamne, and grand 
ſon to Herod the great, was born in the year of 
the world 3997, three years ware h of 
our ſaviour, and ſeven before the vulgar 
zra, After the death of his father, Herod took 
care of his education, and ſent him to Rome to 
make his court to Tiberius, who placed hit 
near his ſon Druſus as his companion; Dru - 
-|fus dying ſuddenly, all who were about him 
were commanded to withdraw from Rome. A- 
grippa was obliged to leave that city, overs 

whelmed in debt and in a poor condition, and 
retired to Maſſade, and lived ptivately. Me- 
rod the Tetrarch very generouſly aſſiſted hitri 
for ſome time; but this ns — 

wer 
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| "Puſtrer his exceſſive expences, Herod 


DT ures 
8 n 
2 n 


chat he defitted in appearance from the deſign ; 


AGR en 
| reproached | Mus flatteries with an air of complaceney; 
hin with his bad economy, which fo affected but at the ſame time obſerved an ow! fitting 


 Agrippa, that he reſolved to quit Judea and re - above him on a cord. He had ſeen the ſame 


tire fo Rome, But wanting he pre- 
vailed on ſome of his 3 


lace, and pay what he owed. Agrippe, upon the year of Chriſt 44. He left one ſon and 
is, addreſſed himſelf to Antonia, ing her [three d . | 
him this ſum. Antonia granted his re-j AGR IF N.] ſon to the former A- 
and by this means having cleared the|grippa, was at Rome with the emperor Clau- 
i ived i dius, when his father died. Theemperor ſeemed 
willing to give him all his father's dominions, 
but was diſſuaded from it by his miniſters, - A- 
bout four years after this, Herod king of Chal 
cis, uncle to young Agrippa, dying, Claudius 
gave all his dominions to this prince, who, 
however, did not go into Judea, till four years 
after; that is, in the year of Chriſt 53, when 
Claudius taking from him the kingdom of Chal 
cis, gave him the provinces of Gaulanitis, Tra- 
: | chonitis, Batanæa, Panzas, and Abylene, which 
had formerly been in the poſſeſſion of Lyſanias. 
After the death of Claudius, his ſucceſſor Ne. 
ro, who had a great affection for Agrippa, ad- 
y| ded other provinces to his dominions, Feſtus 
coming into Judea, of which he was appointed 
governor, in the year of our Lord 60, Agrippa 
and Berenice his fiſter, went as far as Ceſare 
lip, the ſon of Herod the Great, had been poſ- | to ſalute bim, when Feſtus acquainted the kin 
ſed of, and other tertitories in Judea, whither | with the affair of St Paul, had been pris 
Agrippa returned to take poſſeſſion of his new 
kingdom. Caius defiring to be adored as a God, 
ordered his ſtatue to be ſet up in the temple at 
alem, but being ſtrongly oppoſed by the 
„Petronius thought proper to ſuſpend his 
proceedings in this affair, and to repreſent the 
reſiſtance of the Jews in a letter to the empe- 
ror. Agrippa, who was then at Rome, being 
told by Caius, that the Jews had refuſed to own 
him as a God, fainted away, and being carried 
Home, he wrote a long letter to the emperor, 
which made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, 
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Agrippa did all he could to quiet the minds 
the people, and incline them to peace, but te n 
purpoſe; for the Jews being extremely exalþe- 
rated by the crueſties and oppreſſions of theis 
governors, declared openly againſt the Rotins 
in the year 66; and Agrippa was forced t jor 
his troops with thoſe of Rome io reduce his 
countrymen, and affiſt in taking Jeruſalem; 
After the deſtruction of this city, he retired ts 
Rome with his fiſter Berenice, with whom he 
had always lived in ſuch a manner as gave occa- 
fion for much talk very little to the advantage 
of either of them. He died about 70 years of 
ea, a | age, inthe year of Chrift go. | » 
Claudius. Here inhabitants of Tyre and] © AGROUND [P.] ftranded ;-non-pluſs'd 3; 
quite overcome. EIS: yy 
AUE [S.] an intermitting fever, wick 

cold ſhivering fits ſucceeded by hot; and are 
either quotidian, tertian, or quartwag. 
AH [P.] a fudden expreſſion of ſorrow or 
pity ; dencting alſo diſlike or 'cenfure ;; can» 
tempt and exultation. Fe 2 


and in the year following he was killed. Agrip- 


pa returning to Judea, governed it to the great 
isfaction of the Jews. But his earneſt defire 


paraſites- cried out, it was the voice of 'a God, 
and not of a aan,  Agrippe rgceived theſe im 


. 
54 


/ | 
AHA ä 
AHA! [P.] a word Intimating triumph or i ing the meſſengers by the way, aſſured them 
- contempt. : that their maſter ſhould certainly die without 
AHA [p. N.] king of Iſrael, fon and | coming down from the bed on which he was 
fucceſior of Omri, his reign in the year lad. The meſſengers returned, and related 
of the world 3086, and reigned 22 years, 1 || what had happened. Ahaziah underſtanding, 
Kings xvi. 29. Ce. This prince exceeded all Jy their deſcription of the man, that it was | | 
that went before him in impiety. He married | Elijah who had thus denounced his death, ſent 
— the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the a captain and fifty men to apprehend him. But 
| TSidonians, who introduced the idols of Baal | the officer ſpeaking to him with too little reve- 
and Aſtarte among the Iſraelites, and engaged | rence, Elijah called fire from heaven, which 
Ahab in the worſhip of theſe falſe deities. God, | conſumed him and his company. Another | | 
. being provoked by his fins, ſent a famine on the | captain and his fifty, ſent by the king for the | 
land of three years continuance. Six years. af- lame purpoſe, were ſerved in the ſame manner. 
der this he gained ſeveral victories over Benha- | But a third captain, who brought the ſame me 
dad the Syrian; an account of which ſee in 1 | ſage and the like number, fell at the Prophet's | 
| Kings &. After this, Ahab taking a liking tof feet, and beſought him to ſpare the lives of 
a kitchen garden adjoining. to his palace, re- him and his men. Upon which Elijah aroſe | | 
Y 
| 


ed of Naboth, the owner, to ſell it him. and went with him, and being come to the 
king, repeated what he had before ſaid to his 
z accordingly he died, in the year of | 
the world An [ N. J king of Julab, fon 5 
AHAZ P. . i » 4 
i dE IRE = 
ther, in the year of the world 3119, being then 
22 years of age, and reigned one year only in 
Jeruſalem. He was a wicked prince, and 
walked in the ways of Ahab's houſe, to which b 
he was related by his mother's fide, He was 
mortally wounded by Jehu's ſervant, but had Fo 
juſt ſtrength enough to reach Megiddo, where 
he died. See 2 Kings viii. and 2 Chron. xxili. : 
AHEA'D [P.] before the reſt; headlong ; 


aboth refuſed ; which the king laid ſo much 
to heart, that he took to his bed, and would 
eat no meat. Jezebel defired him to leave the 
matter to her, and he ſoon ſhould be in poſſeſ- 
fron of the vineyard, which the accomplithed by 
22 the death of Naboth in the moſt vil- 
- Jainous manner; as may be ſeen Ch. xxi. for 

which God denounced the ſevereſt judgments 
againſt him, ber, and their family. Two years 
after theſe things, Ahab, being reſolved to re- 
cover Ramoth-gilead out of the hands of the Sy- 
xians, invited Jehoſaphat king of Judah to bear 
him company. They went together, and fought 
the Syrians for a whole day; but Ahab being 


wounded with a random arrow, was forced to | precipitately. | 
xetire out of the battle, and towards the even-| AHIE/ZER [P. N.] chief of the tribe of 
Ing died, was carried to Samaria, and buried. | Dan, who came out of Egypt at the head of , 
But his chariot and harneſs being waſhed, the | 72,700 men of his tribe. ö 
dogs licked his blood, according to the word of | AHI IAH [P. N.] a Prophet, who dwelt R 
jah. 1 | at Shilo. He is thought to be the perſon who 
. AHASUE'/RUS, or Ax Taxzaxzs [P. N.] I ſpoke twice to Solomon from God, once while q 
. the huſband of Eſther; and according to arch- | he was building the temple, 1 Kings vi. 11. and , 
|  Hiſhop Uſher and F. Calmet, the ſeripture] at another time, ch. xi. 6. ing into all 
2 r king of | his irregularities. Ahijah was one of thoſe 
: z tho' Scaliger will have Xerxes to be] who wrote the annals or hi of this prince, 


2 Chron. ix. 29. The ſame prophet who de- 
clared to Jeroboam he would uſurp the king- 
dom. He likewiſe foretold the death of Abi- 
jah the ſon of Jeroboam I Kings xiv. 2. Se. 
The time and manner of Ahijah's death we are 
not acquainted wit. 

AHTYMAAZ [P. N.] the fon of Zadok 
the High Prieſt, whom he ſucceeded in the year 
of the world 3000, He was a faithful friend to 
David in his war with Abſalom z as we 
read 2 Sam. xv. 29, Cc. and ch. xviii. whi 
is all we learn concerning him. 8 

AHI MELECH, or Animitzcu [P. N.] 
the ſon of Ahitub and brother of Ahiah, whom 
he ſucceeded in the High Prieſthood, and dwelt 
at Nob ; whither David went, when he fled 
from Saul, and defired him to give him ſome 
proviſions, and a weapon. Ahimelech ſupplied 
him with ſome of the ſhew-bread and Goliah's 
ſword, Doeg the Edomite, happening to ſee 
the whole tranſaction, informed Saul of it, who 
immediately ſent for Ahimelech and all the 

priefts at Nob, and ordered Doeg to Kill * 


ſcripture ; and Dr Prideaux believes it to be Ar- 
taxerxes I The arguments, brought 
by each of theſe learned authors, in ſupport of 
is opinion, would take up tco much room in 
this place, We know nothing certain relating | 
to the hiſtory of Ahaſuerus, at leaſt by that 
name, than what we find in the book of Eſ- 
ther; to which we refer the reader. 
„HAZ [P.N.] king of Judah, the ſon of 
Jotham, remarkable for his vice and impieties. 
See his hiſtory 2 Kings xvi, and 2 Chron. xxviii. 
- i: AHAZPFAH P. N. ] the ſon and ſucceſſor 


4 


of Ahab king of Iſrael, He reigned two years, 
part alone, and part with Ahab his father, 
whole impieties he imitated, worſhipping Baal 

and Aﬀtarte, As his reign was but ſhort, ſo 

his death was remarkable, Happening to fall 
through a latteſs or window of his houſe, he 

was ſo much hurt, that he ſent meſſengers to 
Ekron, to conſult Baalzebub, the god of that 

place, whether he ſhould recover of the indiſpo- 

3 Etion vccaſiongd by this accident. Elijah mect-- 
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and for ſome time prime -miniſter to king Da- 


cauſing, by their impulſe, the idea of light in 


of which various h 


c a N 
9 * * * * 


AIR 


to the number of $5 perſons z then ſending 2 


to Nob, ordered them to ſlay men, women 
and children, and all the cattle ; but Abiathar, 
one of Ahimelech's ſons, eſcaped the ſlaughter, 
and fled to David. This was in the year of the 
world 29445 before Chriſt 1060. 
AHFRA i; N.] chief of the tribe of 
Naphthali, He went out of Egypt at the head 
of his tribe, conſiſting of 53,400 men, all above 
twenty years of age, and capable of bearing 


arms. 
AHYTOPHEL [P. N.] a great ſtateſman, 


vid, but at laſt joined in the rebellion of Abſa- 
lom, But Abſalom preferring the counſel of 
Huſhai to that of Ahitophel, the latter went 
home to Gillo, and hanged himſelf ; thereby 
preventing the puniſhment which be knew 
would be inflicted on him, whenever David 
ſhould recover his ki See 2 Sam, xv, 

AHOLFAB [P. N.] of the tribe of Dan, 
was appointed together with Bezaleel to under- 
takethe building of the tabernacle. Exod, 


XXV. 4» | 
A a city fituated to the weſtward 
of +» Foſhua's army, at their firſt attack 
of this city, were repulſed, on the account of 
Achan's crime; but, in their ſecond expedition 
againſt it, they deſtroyed all the inhabitants, 
and burnt the city, þ : 

Alb [V.] to help, aſſiſt, ſuccour, ſupport. 

AID IS.] aſſiſtance, ſuccour, ſupport. 

hi expe [IS.] pain, diſeaſe, matter of 

Int. 

AIM [V.] to direct the eye to a particular 
object; to endeavour to ſtrike with a miſſive 
weapon; io reach at, and endeavour to obtain. 

IS.] the mark or point to which a 
thing is dire 
object of a deſign. 

AIR [S.} a thin elaſtic fluid, ſurrounding 
the globe of the earth; imperceptible to all our 
ſenſes, except feeling. Mr Boyle ſuppoſes it to 


* 


be made up of three different kinds of corpuſ- 
cles, viz. 1. Of thoſe numberleG and minute 
particles, which, in the form of vapours, or| 


minerals, vegetables, animale, Cc. in ſhort, 


of whatever ſubſtances are elevated by the ce- | trumpet, 


celeſtial or ſubterraneous heat, and thence dif- 
fuſed into the Atmoſphere, 2. Of a ſtill more 
ſubtile matter, conſiſting of thoſe exceedingly 
minute atoms, the magnetical efluvia of the 
earth, with other innumerable particles ſent 
from the bodies of the celeſtial luminaries, and 


us. 3. Of an elaſtie ſubſtance, which is the 
dafis of all the other parte, and conftituting 
the true eſſence of air, concerning the 
ypotheſes have been framed. 
Some have reſembled theſe elaſtic particles to 
the ſpring of watches coiled up, and endeavour- 
ing to reſtore themſelves ; others to flocks of 
wool, which being compreſſed, have an elaſtic 


ALTA 


ſpringy, expanſible, and compreflible. In Mu- 


ſic, it is the melody of the tune, light or grave. 


In Poetry, a ſong, catch, &c, In Paintinz, 
it denotes the manner and very lire of action, 


and expreſſes the diſpoſition of the agent. Alſo 
the mien, or manner of a perſon; a clowniſh, 
or genteel air. 121 N 


AIR [V.] to expoſe, or bring a perſon or 


thing into the open air; to take the air; to dry 
up the dampneſs of a room by letting in the 
air, or by the warmth of the ſun, fire, Ce. 


AIR-B.appes [S.] the bladder in fiſhes, by: 


the contraction or 
or fink, f | 

AIR-Gvn [S.] a machine in form of a: 
gun, for exploding balls by means of condenſed 


AIR-Puny [S.] a machine, by which air 


is exhauſted, or drawn out of proper veſſels, 


1. A white kind, called Lygtinum marmor by 


| 


| 


I 


vis. March 
horſes, cows, 


þ 


force; and others, 10 wires, of diffe- 
rent 


ent ſubſtances, confiſtencies, Cc, pet all 


Hiſtory, a ſeQ of 
E 2 


AlR-Snarr [S.] a paſſage for the air 
into mines. | 12 

AVRY [A.] briſk, lightſome, light as air. 

AFSLE IS. the walk in a church. 

_ ks to be very painful and uneaſy, 
to A : pain. 

Ak UN [A.] related to by blood; allied by 
nature. 8 

A'LABASTER [S.] a kind of ſoft marble, 
being elegant tones of great brightneſs, but 
brittle, and not giving fire with ſteel ; they fer- 


ment with acids, and readily calcine in the fires 


Dr Hill enumerates three ſpecies of Aabaſler. 


the antients. 2. A yellowiſh, white kind, 
led by the antients Phengites. 3. A yellow 
and reddiſh kind, called fimply Alabaſter by 
the antients, which being a very beautiful lone, 


is ſometimes called Onyx, and Onychites by 
ed; the intention or deſign ; the I the antients. N 5 
8 1 ALA'CK [P.] alas; an expreſſion of ſor- 


row, or pity. | | 
LA/CRITY s. j briſkneſs, chearfulneſs, 
livelineſs, fprightl 


gayety. 5 
ALAMODE [P.] according to the faſhion - 


alſo a particalar fort of filk worn by women. 


ALA/RM be g. e ſudden ſounding of the 
drum, c 


an approaching danger. þ 
ALA'S IP.] a word exprefling lamentation, 
pity, or ſorrow. 7 \ 
ALA [5.] in Hunting, is the putting 
8 «pics, fo 
St ALBAN'S LF. N.] a market-town in 
Rlertfordſhire, about 20 miles diſtant from Lon- 
don; it took its name from Alban, the firſt 


ftruQure þ Engliſh Chriſtian Martyr. It ſends two repre · 
It has three fairs, 


ſentatives to Parliament. to —— 
une 17, and September 29 
pd ot : its market is of a Sa- 


Ann] voy rot 


— 


2 
n 


ion of which they riſe 


% 


| ALAMIRE IS.] a note in the ſcale of 
dry exbalations, aſcend from the earth, water, | Muſic 


to call to arms z notice of _ 


— 


tation. At the time of the reformation, thoſe 


ine, at 
ALBU'GO 8. J tdiſtemper of the eye, by 


Clans, is the white dung of dogs, ſaid to be 
Hertfordſhire ; its fair is on July 15, for toys. 


| 2 both in civil and criminal caſes. 


| of the Mahometan law, as fac 


ALO 

12th and 13th centuries. Roman Catholicks 
rank them among the groſſeſt of Hereticks, the 
Manicheans ; of which charge the Proteſtants 
generally acquit them, though with ſome limi- 


that-remained, embraced ä | 


A'LBION [P. 1 the antjeat name of] Taurus 


- ALBRIGHTON [ * — okay | 
Hire : Its fairs are 23, July 18, 
and November 9, for horned eat hr, and 


which the cornea contra a whiteneſs, and ob- 
AruAs the fight. | 
-AEBUM-GRAECUM [S.] among Phyfi-. 


good for inflammations in unf thougb 


r 
N ['S.] the white of an egg. 
ALBURI, Pr NOoAZ-RZATRAR [P. N.] in 


ALCATD [S.] among the Moors, Spani- 


2 and Portugueze. is a magiſtrate, "or officer as 


—_ ice ; not unlike our Juſtice of Peace. 
g the Moors, he is veſted with ſupreme 


ALCA'NNA wh 2 powder prepared of the 
ptian privet In dying, it gives a 
colour, when Reeped in common water ; 


ALE 
ſends two burgeſſes to Parliament, Its fairs are + 
held March 21, and Moy 3, for toys ; the mar- 
ket is of a Saturday. 
ALDEBA'RAN [S.] among Aftronomers, 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, called the Bull's- 
eye, and makes the eye of the Conſtellation 


ALDER-Tazz IS.] « grave of Englith 
trees. The wood is much uſed for making 
houſhold- furniture, Sc. The wood will keep | 
long under ground, or in water. ; 
A'LDERMAN IS.] in the Bririfh Polity, 
a magiſtrate next in power to a Lord 
The number of theſe magiſtrates is not limited. 
In London there are twenty-fix, to each of 
whoſe care one of the wards of the city is com- 
mitted. They hold their office for life ; and 
when one of them dies, or refigns, a wardmote 


called, which returns two perſons, one of 


whom the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
chuſe to fill up the vacancy. Among our Saxon 
anceſtors, Alderman was a degree of nobility, 
anſwering to earl * at preſent. In king 
gar's time, he was > Jr or 4 in 
which ſenſe Alwin is 
Annie, Alderman of all England. 
A'LDERNEY, or Auz16nt1 2 N.] at 
iſland on the coaft of Normandy, ſubject to the 
crown of En 
ALE [S.] a fermented liquor, made by an 


and a red one, when infuſed in vinegar. An oil 


I alſo extracted from the berries of the Alcuma, 


and uſed in Medicine as acalmer. 
= A'ECHEMIST, or AtcarmisTr [5] -one 
who profeſſes the ſcience of 
"ATCHEMY, or Atcirar TS: the 
tran! — of metals. "The 
mutation of m As 
of Alchemy are theſe, — 


2. An umverſal diſſolvent, or Alkalieſt. 3. An 


5 univerſal Medicine, or Panæcea. As to the mak - 


ing of gold, it has been attempted three ſevera] 


| FP; x. I a won in Hunt- 
— bs a Note Jane ys Sexy 


— or Atxozar [ „I the book 
and of the 


ane uſe umong them, as the Bible is with ns, 
It was compoſed by Mahomet, aſſiſted by Bati- 


ras a acobin, Serzius a 'Neſtoriah m and 


ALDO VE IS.] among Aude a real; 


: be pare of u chamber, ſeparated by an eftrade, 


dr of tolimas and ot her crnaments, in 
b is placed a bed of flate, or ſeats for there- 
e of company. Alſo, im4ll open ſummer · 
or feats in garde ns, with a circular dome 
or covering. 
KELDBOROUCH;or Ar. v fon; Tb. ] 
en in Suffolk, ſeventy. fix 4096) und 


* —— 


N 


, which the 
1. The making of gold. Flogy, 


infuſion of malt in bot water, having a lefs pro- 
ion of hops than beer. 
A'LEBERRY IS.] a beverage made by boil- 
ing ſpice and ſugar in ale, with ſops of bread... 
ALE-CO'NNQR IS. a officer choſen bx 
he livery of the city of to inſpect the 
uſed in public houſes. „ 
ALE CTO (P.N,] in the Heathen Mytho+ 
one of the furies of hell. 
ALE-DRA'PER IS. 
tails ale in a public 
8 
ALEGAR IS.] four ale. | 
A'LEHOOF 10 — 
ALE- HOUSE IS. hoc wh where ale or 
ftrong deer is 8 a tipli 


cloſely fitted on, into which the fumes ariſe by | 
the heat; this cover has a beak or ſpout, into 
which the vapours riſe, and by which they paſs 
into a-ſetpentine pipe, which is kept cool by 
tnaking many convolutions in a tub of water; 
here the vapours are condenſe}, and what en- 
teted the pipe in furrits, comes out in drops. 
A/LEPH S.] the fri letter in the Hebrew 
from which the of the 


e an 


of them is conti tere o 
the Hebrew — The ions are called 
Der oſties, * — 


4 
- 


11 
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alphabetical order. 
ALERT [A.] brifk, ſprightly, vigilant, 
as ſt were on the Wing, E 
A'LESHAM TCP. N.] à town in Norfolk, 
whole fairs are N 25, and laſt Tueſday in 
September, for lean cattle, Ce. the market on 


ALEXANDRINE &.] in poetry, a kind 
of verſe of twelve or thirteen ſyllables, bor- 
rowed from a French poem, called Alexander. 

ALEX HA RMC [A.] antidotal, an ap- 
pellatibn given to ſuch cines as drive away 


or expel poiſon, | | 
| Ars TFP. N.] among the Moors, 
a name by ich their clergy are generally 


called, ; h | 
"A'EFORD"\P.N.] a town in Lincolnſſiire. 


Its fairs are held on Whit-tueſday, and Novem- 
ber 8, for cattle and ſheep ; the market is on 


ALFRED TH GreaT —— youngeſt 
ſon of &rhekvolf, king of the Weſt Saxons, was 
born at Wannating, or Wanading, which ſome 
take to be Wantage in Berkſhire, A. D. 849. 
His father, a wiſe and religious prince, believ- 


ing he ſaw in him a brighter and more promiſ- 


genius than in his other chileren, ſent him, 
in the fifth year of his age to Rome, where pope 
Eeo IV, adopted, and anointed him. On his 
father's death, he had an bequeathed 
to him by will, but his rs, who ſucceeded 


in the throne, put him off with fair words, ſo | 
that his poſſeſſions were narrow enough. Ho- 


ver, as he had a grave philoſophic ſpirit, he 


e 
readily admitted their excuſes, and would have | ni 


been content with his books; but the Dane: 


invading the kingdom, he was conſtrained to 
change a contemplative for an active life, ſerv- i 


ing his brothers both in counſel and perſon, till 
they being dead, he, inthe-22d year of his age, 
A. D. $72, became king in his own tight. He 
had ſcarce leiſure to attend his brothers funeral, 


when he was forced to fight for the crown] vi 
which with reluftance he had accepted. At]. 


Wilton he engaged the Daniſh army, andatfirſt 
had the advantage, but they, diſcovering his 


weakneſs, rallied, and drove him out of the 


field, He fought with them-many battles af- 


terwards with various ſucceſs, He made ſeveral 


treaties with the Danes, which they no ſooner 


ratified, but they broke them; and being con- 
tinually recruited with freſh forces, the Saxons | i 
make head againſt them. In] 
this diftreſs, Alfred laid afide his royalty, and, 
to ſecure himſelf, took refuge in the houſe of | ki 
one who kept his cattle, While he was in this 
retreat, the good woman of the houſe having 
one day made ſome cakes, put them before the 
Are to toaſt, and ſeeing Alfred fitting by, trims | 
— * bow and arrows, ſhe thought he 
woul, 


could no longer 


| of courſe take care of the bread; but he, 
it ſees, intent on what he was about, let the 
cakes burn; which ſo the woman, 
that the rated him roundly, telling him, he 


%, 


would be glad of them, and ought therefore. to | 


Kun 
them begin with a letter of the alphabet, in an | baye looked after their toaſting, The king ab- 


ſerving, that a part of Somerſetſhire was ſo in- 
cloſed by the waters of the Parett and tha 
Thone, as to form a morals, almoſt impracti - 
cable to force; in the center of it, containing 
about two acres of firm ground, be built a fort, 
for the ſecurity of himſelf and family, and the - 
few faithful ſervants that repaired to him. This 
lace he named Albelingen, or rather the- 
inga- ige, that is, the Ife of Nables, now cal- _ 
led Athelney, Here he continued ſome n 9 
ſallying out frequently on the Danes with incre-- 
dible ſeereſy and ſucceſs. At length, under 
ſtanding that ſome of his ſubjects had routed a- 
army of the Danes, killed their chiefs rr 


laws, which were the foundation of the conſti- 
tutioa we nom boaſt 209 of. | 
was the 
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dominions, which had been ruined by the 
Danes, or through the poverty of the times. 
He reſtored and ſe:tled the univerſity of Or- 
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ALFRE'TON CP. N ] a town in Derby- 
, for horſes and 
. horned cattle; and its n of a Monday, 
it is Too computed, and 135 meaſured miles 
from"Londen, ” 
ALFRVSTON r. N.] a town in Suffex, 
| hold ts firs May 12, and November 30, for 


*-A'LGEBRA IS. I is the ſcience of univer- 
quantity, whereby difficult ions in 
Arithmetic and are ſolved. It takes 


the quantity ſought, whether it be a number or 
4 line, as if it were granted, and, by means of 
one or more quantit es given, proceeds by con 

ſequence, till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed 
to be known, or at leaſt ſome power thereof, 
is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quanti- 
ties which are known, and conſequentlxxitſelf 
is known. 

ALGENEB oy 2 fixed Rar of the ſecond 
maynitude, on the right-ſhoulder of the con- 
ſtellation Perſeu 

ALGDD fa. cold, chilly, 

- A'LGORIEM [S.] the SE —_ Au- 
metic, whether alzebraical or numerical. 

"A'LGORITHM IS.] an Arabic term, uſed 


| yet retain its ſeminal power and natural form | 


A LK 


- [particularly means the five rules of Arighmetic, | 


called Numeration, Addition, Subſtraction, Mul- 
tiplication, and Diviſion. 

ALHO'LLANTIDE [S.] the firſt day of 
November, or * Saints Day. 

ALIEN S.] a foreigner, 228 not 
born in the on, nor enfranchiſed 
ALIEN TV.] to transfer property, to make 
over an eſtate 62 

A'LIENABLE [A.] denotes ſomething that 
may be alienated, or transferred. 

ALIENA'TION [S.] in Law, denotes the 
at of making over a man's property, real or 
perſonal, to another © 

ALIENA'TION, 1x Mos rA [S.] is 
making over lande, renements, Sc. to a body 
politic or to a religious houſe, for which the , 
ing's licence muſt be firſt obtained, otherwiſe 


fuch lands will be forfeited. 


A'LIEN-Duty IS.] an impoſt laid on all 
merchandize imported by aliens, over and above 
Rr - 
tives, and on Britiſh bottoms. 

ALIEN-Pz10n1es [S.] a kind of 1 


| rior monaſteries, which in times of Popery were 


very numerous in England, and were fo called 
from their to foreign abbies. 
ng IV.] to diſmount, come down, 


A'LIMENT [S.] food ; whatever contri- 
n the body z nutrition, 


either animal or vegeta 
e a term ied to 
whatever belongs to 3 that which as the 


power of nouri 
ALI ENT ART. Doc 2 
tines, ſo called on account of E 
through them, It is ſometimes uſed the 
— 81 
A'LIMO r 
e cn ye uſband for, who is 
3 _— — without being "charged 
wi 


A'LIQUANT . Pax 18.1 of a number, 
which, however repeated, will not make vp the 
the exatt number, but will leave a remainder 3 
as 3 is an aliguant part of 10, 3 times 3isg, 
and 1 remaining. 

A'LIQUOT Paar 10 of any number or 
quantity, ſuch as will exactly meaſure it with 
3 remainder, my na Sort of 22, and 

OS 

ALIVE [A.] in Animals, denotes ſenſe | 
and feeling ; in Vegetables, when the fap cir- 
culates; in Liquors, when they taſte briſk on 
the palate. 

ALK A'HEST [$.] among Chemiſts, de- 
notes an univerſal menſtruum, capable of re- 
ſolving all bodies into their firſt matter, and 


entire, 

A'LKALI [S.] 33 any daha 
which, when mingled with acid, produces an 
challition or fermentation ; one "of ths 


eee in r __ 1 


wo denote de pratcal ale of Algebra and 


I - 


7 


* 


* 
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pe 


* 


1 * 98 9 * * 


ed a very great reſtorative, and friend to nature, 


nr US e 


Anatomy, the coat or 
| b eee eee er Nabe ny 


dr any other metal, with gold or ſilver, to make 


ration, excuſe, in. Law, the producing 
E. en renders to authorize ] the | 

ALLOCU'/TION [S.] che act of ſpeaking - 
2 5 an harangue made by n 2 
1 8 to affirm, declare, to bring| LLC 


dience which every fi ject — his lawful 


word ſignifying praiſe the Lord, to be met with 
at 
much energy bas been obſerved in this term, | r 


I. I. 


„ ALKALIRATE Bovizs IS.] in Ches 
"tir, :re ſuch whoſe pores are ſo formed, as 
to become 8 and on -put in a ſtrong 
motion by an acid. 

_  ALKA'LIRATE Srixir or Wins [S.]|lema 
a very ſtrontz rich ſpicit, which, when ſet on- 
| Gre, burns away without leaving any dregs, and 
will ſet fire to gunpowder. 
 ALKALIRA'TION RE EYE. Phyfici- 
ans and Chemiſts, denotes 

liquor with alkaline ſalts. 

ALKE'RMES IS.] a conſection, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is the kermes, deem- 


by its nutritive quality. See Kermes. 
ALL-HA'LLOWS Cp. N.] the ſame with 


ALL-SsAINTS Ip. N.] a ſeſtival obſerved 
in commemoration of all th ſaints in general; 


in the faith, November 2. the day on which 
ſupplications, by the church of Rome, are 
made for all ſouls. 

A'LLA, or ALLan [S. the name by which 
' Mahometans call GOD. Arabic, it is de- 
rived from the verb alab, to adore z and is the] as 
fame with the Hebrew claab, which ſigniſies 
the adorable being. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALANTOLDES 8 in 

veſicle that incloſes the 


fatus in the womb, and is a receptacle for the 


ALLAY! [V.] to mix one metal with an- 
other, to make it fitter for coinage ; as copper, 


it harder and more workable, or to reduce it to 
the ſtandard of the mint. 
ALLEGA/TION IS.] affirmation, decla- 


or juſtify proceedings ; in Literature, it is the 
quoting an author in ſupport or illuſtration of 


the argument in 


ALLEGIANCE S.] the fidelity or obe- 


ALLEGO/RICAL IA. whatever belangs 
.to or partakes of the nature of an allegory; 
Lot literal. 

ALLE'/GORY IS.] a figurative diſcourſe ; 
Fs gen ſpecies of writing, wherein ſomething 
elſe is ſignified than the words, in their literal 
meaning, expreſs. 

ALLE'GRO [S.] in Muße, denotes a 
ſprightly briſk motion. 

ALLELU'JAH, or Hattztujan [S.] a 


the beginning or end of ſome pſalms. 80 


ALL 
ſerve it, without tranſlating it either into Oe 
or Latin, for fear of impairing the genius or 
ſoftneſs of it. 

1 [S.] in date, a grave fo- 

meaſure, with flow movemend, 

ALLEMA/NNIC [A.] denotes any thing 

ro the antient Germans. 

ALLENTOWN [P. N.] in Northumber- 
land ; its fairs are May 10, a 
a | for horned cattle, Cc. 

ALLE'RION IS.] in Heraldry, a fort of 
eagle without beak or feet, having nothing per- 
fect but the wings; and denotes imperialifts 
vanquiſhed and diſarmed. 

ALLEVIA'/TION IS.] the act of making 
oy Aint eaſe from pain; 1 


| 


garden. 

ALLYANCE [S.] a league, confederacy ; 
relation by marriage, or any form of kindred ; 
any kind of union or connection; — i 
P 2 

ate. 

ALLIGA'TION D . Arithmetic, is 
the rule of mixture, which teaches the mixing 
of commodities of different ſorts and prices, ſo 

„„ 
ing, or tying things 

ALLIGA'TOR i (91 a ſpecies of croco- 
diles in the Weſt it is an amphibious 
ereature, and grows as long as it lives ; they 
feat rene a. that the air and water 
they are in, is affected with it at a conſiderable 
diſtance, 


A'LLIOTH [S.] a ftar in the tail of the 
Great Bear ; of great ſervice % . in 
the latitude, Sc. 
ALLISION [S.] the act of ſtriking one 
another. 


againſt 
411 8e 105 [S.] is the allowing.'or 
paſſing any article in an account, eſpecially in 
uer. 


ALLODIAL [A. ] indepen lands fr 
which neither fees, ms 
in oppoſition to feudal. 

ALLO/DIUM IS.] a a poſſeſſion held in 8. 8 
ſolute independence; a freehold, or an eſtate 
which a man holds of his own right. 

ALLONGE [S.] in Fencing, a paſs or 
thruſt which a perſon makes at his adverſary. 

ALLO'T LV. ] to aflign, give, or appoint ; 
to diſtribute by lot; to give each his ſhare, 

ALLO'TMENT [S.] the part or ſhare al- 

tted, 


ALLO'W Cv. j to grant, permit, yield, ſuf- 
Ne- to make an abatement or pro- 
viſion, 

ALLO'WANCE TS] admiſſion without con- 
my: licence, abatement from the ſtriẽt 


chat the antient Church thought proper to yl 


"ALLOWANCES [.] at the eutom-houſe 


i ALM 


| 4s goods rated by weight, are draugirt and ture. 


ALLO'Y, or Ax [S.] baſer metal 
mixed in coinage, 7x. 
- » ALLUCCHURCH ] in Worceſter- 
"go 9-5 cceay, hos 22, and Aug. 


20, for all forts of eatcle. | 

wa ding ore Uh to beautify, deco- 
" pate, adorn. Beſore the invention of printing, 
- certain perſons, called made it a 


trade to paint the initial letters of manuſcripts, 

"Sn all ſorts of colours, and to 185 chem with 

-filver and gold. 
ALLURE, to entice, deceive, 


85 ALLU#SION [S. 
a figure in ren be hin eee 


plied wo, r 
rene ee, 
2. the carrying away fome- 
I by means © 3 water. A Civiti- 
- gas, it denotes the encreaſe of lands the 
en- hore, or on the banks of u river. 
AELY*\S.} a prince or ſtate in alliance with 


ethers; one united to another by conneQtions of f gummy ſort of wood ; and particularly that fort 


blood or friendſhip, 
2 [S.] circles parallel to 
to paſs thro! all the de- 


of the meridian ; the uſe of them is to 
of the 


| painting and medicine, being an excellent aſ- 


iagent. | 
- ALMA'H s.. — 
properly a virgin, 2 young perſon | 
wich man, ene who is not married. Ia this 


Tenſe we meet with it in that famous chapter of 


Ah, Chap. W. 4. O's Chg re ges; 


125 NN 


* AUMAIN S.] a native of Germany. | 
the calendar of days and months, 
"He ring and ſtring of the fv the age of the 
1 . 
— an the oriental. 

[A.] — — 


 ATMOND [5.3 the aut er fruit of the al 


ATMOND-Txzn S.] has leaves and flow- 
Hy much reſembling thoſe of the peach- 


ALMONER S.] an officer appointed to 
diftribute alms Are, poor. The Lord 4/- 
- moner, or Lord High Almoner of England, is 
- uſually a biſhop, who has the forferures of all 
deodands, and the F 


1 — 


A LMONRV CS * the place here als wee 
diſtributed. 


7 


{furiag of wollen manufattures by the ell. Al- 


a calendar, a table} 


AL'O 

ALMS S.] that which is ; 
to the poor. In the firſt ages of t 
alms of the | charitable were 


He 


and 3 which fa tech ole fab- 
ſiſtence, and the fourth nart was employ'd in 
relieving the poor, and the churches. 


„or ALMuG-Taxz [S.]acer- 


tain kind of wood mention d in the firſt of 


Kings, ch. x. 21, _ — rr 
Ligna , and t oro 
wwoed, word Thyinum is t cams 

citron-tree, known to the antients, and very 
much eſteemed for its ſweet odour and great 


beauty. It came from Mauritania, The . 


mug-tree, or em, or fimply Bumm, ta- 
king 4/-for a kind of article, is therefore by the 
beſt commentators underſtood to be an oily and 


of tree which produces the gom ammonlac, or 


gum Arabic. It is ſaid, 3 | 


niac proceeds from a tree reſembling that 


bears myrrh, and that the-gume of Arabia come 


from the black acacia, which wetake to be the 
hiutjim wood, whereof there is ſuch frequent 
mention made by Moſes, If this be the caſe, 
Solomon's Almug-tree, and Moſes's. Sim 
wood muſt be the ſame. Cadmer. 

A'LNAGE, - or Autxace S.] che wes- 


2 ſearcher, 


meaſurer, and a/neg-r, all which were formerly 


comprized in the laſt, null, by his own acgleR, 
t as thought proger tp ſeparate them jntothres 


ALNWICH Ip. N. a town in Northurg- 
berland, diſtant 36 computed, and 31 meaſured 
miles from del 


May 12, for horned cattle, horſes, and pedlary; 

laſt Monday in July, for horned cattle, horſes, 

linen, and cloth; firſt Tueſday in Oc - 

tober, for horned cattle, ' horſes, and pedlary'; 

Saturday before Chtiſtmas, for ſhoes, Pods 
ltry, and 2 * cloth. wo 
A'LOES f'S 


1 


2 „eder uſed mY 
Eaſt for pure, higher prioe than 


forthe 


es Fairs are on Palm- 
Sunday eve, for ſhoes, hats, and pedlary; 


. 


Sete 


ry 
the 
our 
op, 
ons 
ab- 
„ 

pi- | 


w» 


F rss AK 4732.5 


| bailiwick town in Cum 


Civ ww:t ao Sr &1 8a 


ALT 


ld 2 medicinal juice extracted from a com- 


mon albe- tree, by cutting the leaves, and ex- 
poſing the juice that drops from them, to the 
ſun. 


ALOFT [P.] on high, above our reach ; a 
term much uſed by ſailors. | 

A!'LOGY IS. ] unreaſonableneſs, abſurdity. 

ALOOF a ſea- term, ſignifying that 


| the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip cloſe to the 


wind; alſq to ſtand at a diſtance. 

ALOPE'CIA IS.] a diſeaſe called Fox-erz!, 
or Scurf, which occaſions the hair to fall off, 
either by a defect of nouriſhment, or a bad ſtate 
of the humours. 

ALOUD x 2 a ſtrong voice, loudly, 
With a great noi | : 

A'LPHA [S.] the firſt letter in the Greek 
alphabet, anſwering to our A, and is therefore 
alfa to ſignify the firft, as omega the laſt; 
= which together denote the eternity of 


A'LPHABET IS.] the letters, or elements 
of ſpeech ; the whole collection of letters, of 
any language, digeſted in that ſeries or order to 
which the people have ever been accuſtomed, — 
Alphabets of different nations vary in the num- 
ber of their conſtituent letters, The Eng- 
liſh alphabet contains 24 letters, to which, if 
j and v conſonant be added, the ſum will be 
26 ; the French 23, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Sy- 
riac, and Samaritanz 22 each; the Arabic 


28: the Perſian, 31; the Turkiſh, 33; the 


Georgian 36; the Coptic 32; the Muſco- 
vites, 47; the Greek 24; the Latin 22 ; the 
Sclavonic, 27 ; the Dutch 6; the Spaniſh 
27 ; the Italian, 20 ; the Ethiopic, as well as 
Tartarian, 202, the Indians of Bengal, 21; 
the Baramos, 19; the Chineſe, properly 
en have no Alphabet, except we call 
ir whole language their Apbabet; their let- 
ters are words, or rather oglyphics, and 
amount to about $0,000, 
— ALPHABE'TICAL [A. ] according to the 
ſeries of letters in the alphabet, 


ALT | 
ble, wood, and even of horn. Some of them 
were round, others ſquare, but all of them. 
turned towards the eaſt, and ſtood lower 
{than the ſtatues of the gods, The height of 
altars differ d alſo according to the diff: 
gods fo whom they ſacrificed: Thoſe of the 
celeſtial gods were raiſed to a great height abo 
the ground; thoſe appointed for the terreſtri 
were almoſt on a level with the ſurface of the 
earth ; and for thoſe of the infernal gods they 
dug a hole or trench to place em in.——Bey 
fore temples were in uſe Atari were | 
ſometimes in groves, ſometimes in the high- 
ways, and ſometimes on the tops of mountains; 
and it was a cuſtom to engrave upon them the 
name, and the proper enſign or charaQer of the 
deity to whom they were conſecrated, Thus, 
St Paul obſerved an Altar at Athens, with an 
linſcription To the unknown Cad. In the great 
temple of antient Rome, there were ordinarily 
three Altars; the firſt was placed in the ſanc« 
[tuary, at the foot of the ſtatue of the divinity, 
upon which incenſe was burnt, and libationg 
offer'd ; the ſecond was before the gate of the 
temple, upon it they ſacrificed the victims 3 
and the third was a portable Atar, upon which 
were placed the offerings, and the facred veſ- 
ſels. Beſides theſe uſes of the Atars, the an- 
tients ſwore upon them, and ſwore by them in 
making alliances, confirming treaties of peace, 
and on other ſolemn occafions.  Altars alfa 
ſerved as places of refuge and ſanctuary to 
thoſe who fled to them, whatever crime 
had committed. Among the Jews, Alary 
in the Patriarchal times, were very rude, 
The Altar Jacob ſet up at Bethel was nothing 
but a ſtone, which ſerved him inſtead of a 
bolſter; that of Gideon, a ftone before his 
houſe ; and the firſt which God commande 
Moſes to ere& to him wes probably of earth, 
or unpoliſh'd tones, without any iron employ- 
ed _— it, The principal Alars of the 3225 
were thoſe of Incenſe, of Purat-oferingy and 
the Aar or Table for the Shezw-oread.. p 


 A'LPHINGTON IP. N.] a town in De- [che table in Chriſtian churches, Where the 


vonſhire, 'whoſe fairs are held the 1 Thurſday 
in June, for horned cattle ; and OR. 16, for 
horſes and horned cattle. 

A'LRESFORD [P. N.] a market and bo-/ 
rough town in Hampſhire, 47 computed, and 
60 meaſur'd miles from London. Its fair is 
held June 24, for ſheep, horſes, and cows ; the 
market is of a Thurſday. 

A'LSTON-Moos, [P. N.] alarge, ftraggling 
land, has a fair the laſt 
Thurſday in May, and another on the firſt 
Thurſday in September, for horned cattle, hor- 
ſes, linen and woollen cloth; the market is of 
a Saturday, FER: 

ALT [A.] in Muſic, a term applied to the 
higheſt notes in the ſcale, 


A'LTAR IS. ] a place upon which ſacrifices [ſq 


were antieatly offer d to ſome deity. The hea- 
thens at firſt made their altars only of turf; in 


ſucceeding times they made them of tone, mar- 


Euchariſt is adminiſter'd. — 
A'LTARAGE IS.] denotes the profits ari- 
fing to the prieft, from the oblations on the Me 
tar. 3 
ALTER [V.] to change, to give a thing a 
different form from what it had before. 3 
A'LTERANTS [CS. ] or akerative medicines 
ſuch as correct the bad qualities of the Is 
and other animal fluids, without occafioni 
any ſenfible evacuations . l 2 
ALTERA/TION [8] a change, denoting 
ſome variation in the qualities or circum- 
ftances of a thing, without wholly changing 
its nature. | En 
ALTERATIVES S.] See Aterarts. 
ALTERA/TION IS.] wr controverſy, 
uabbling, wrangling, contention. _ 
ALTERN [A.] acting by turns ; to ul. 
s turn in any thing. ALTER 


ALV 
ALTE'RNATE, or ALTERNATIVE LA. ] 
term applied to ſuch perſons or things as ſuc- 
ceed each other by turns, Thus two, who 
command each his day, are ſaid to have an 
Alternate command, or to command alterngte- 


5. 
ALTERNATTyE [A.] much the ſame as 
alternate. 
A'LTHORNE IP. N.] a town in Eſſex, 
' Whoſe fair is June 29, for toys. 
(3. ] is the art of meaſuring 


A'LTIN [P. N.] a kingdom of Afia, in 
Great T » between the ſources of the Ir- 
tich and the Oby. It is bounded on the North 
by the Kirgiſes, on the Eaft by the Amaduneis, 
on the South by the kingdom of Eluth, and on 
the Weſt by the Irtich, which ſeparatys i it from 


Barabinſkoi, 

A'LTINCAR IS.] a kind of flux- - pow- 
3 n and purification of me · 

A'LTITUDE IS.] in Geometry, one of the 
three dimenſions of body, wiz. Height. In 
Optics, it is the height of an object above a 
line, drawn parallel to the horrizon from the 
eye of the obſerver. In Aftronomy, it is the 
arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between 
the ftars and the horizon, Alſo, the eleva- 
tion of any of the heavenly bodies above the 
horizon. This Aftitude i is either true or appa · 
2 according as it is reckoned from the ra- 

nal or ſenſible horizon, and the difference be- 
tween theſe is called by Aſtronomers the Parallax 
bööf Altitude. Near the horizon this Altitude is 
always increaſed by means of refraction. 
_ ALTOGETHER CP. completely, wholly, 
abſolutely ; without exception. 

A'LTON [P. 142 town in Hampſtire, 
about 39 computed, and and 50 meaſured miles 
from London ; its fajr is Sept. 29, for cattle 


and toys, 
A'LTRINGHAM [P.N.] a town in Che- 
a 137 computed, and 152 meaſur'd miles 
; holds its fairs Aug. 5, and Nov. 
2, for cattle and drapery goods ; the market is 


8 Tueſday. 
A'LVARISTS Fe- N. ] in Eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
toty, 2 branch of the Thomitts, ſo called from 


1 * ag who aſſerted — 
e. in efficacious grace of the an- 
dient Thomifts, gras 
; CN ALUDEE'S IS.] among Chemiſts, are the 
$9. glaſſes without bottoms, which they 
one cn the top of another, to ſublime any 
Qhiog i in a chemical furnace. 
A'LUDELS IS. ] in Chemiſtry, are earthen 
pots, ranged one aboye another, for | retgining 
flowers which aſcend in the proceſsof ſubli- 


Ps A'RIUM S. argon Anatomiſts, is 
the Dab of the 184. or Ae. ear. 

' ALYEOLLS N Jia Natural hiſtory, de- 
notes one o *waxen cells whereof the 


denen be ehe 


AMA 
ſocket-like cavity in the j jaws, wherein each of 
the teeth is fixed, 

ALVFDUCA ['S.] among phyſicians, are 
laxative, or purging medicines. 

A'LUM [S.] a peculiar kind of ſalt, ſepa- 
rated by art from various ſubſtances, of an a 


taſt, leaving on the palate a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, 
] accompanied with a conſiderable degree of aſ- 
tringency. 


A'LUM-SToxz [S.] a flone or calx uſed 
by Surgeons. 

" ALU'MINOUS [A.] relating to, or con- 

fiſting of alum. 

5 ['S. ] in Anatomy, denotes the lower 
ly 

A. M. ſignifies maſter of arts, alſo the year 
of the world, 

AM [V.] che firſt perſon of the verb to be 
and means a perſon's ſpeaking immediately of 
himſelf, as ] am. 

AMABILITY [S.] amiableneſs, loveli- 
neſs, 


AMAIN P.] a ſea-term, importing to low- 
er, or let fall the topſails; to let down any thing 
into the hold, as ; un of command to do it 
gently and dy degrees. To wave amain, is to 
make a ſignal, by waving a drawn ſword, or 
the like, as a demand t it tho enemy ftrike 
their topſails ; alſo vigorouſly, ſtautly. 

A'MALEK [P. N.] * fon of Eliphaz, by 
Timna his concubine, and the grandſon of Eſau, 
Gen. xxvi. 12, and 1 Chron, 1. 36. Amalek 
ſucceeded Galam in the government of Edom 
he was the father of the Amalekites, a pow- 
erful people, who dwelt in Arabia Petræa, be- 
tween the Dead-ſea and the Red · ſea; or between 
Havilah and Shur. 1 Sam. xv. 7. ſometimes i in 
one canton, and ſometimes in another; - It does 
nor a that th had cities, for there is no 
mention but of one in the Scriptures, they being 

erally in bamlets, caves, or tents. 

AMA'LGAM IS. ] a maſs of mercury, uni- 
ted and incorporated with ſome metals, as gold, 
ſilver, or other meta]. 
| AMATSANATETY ] with chemiſts, to 
unite metals with quick ſilver, and reduce the | 
whole maſs to a fine powder or paſte. 

Wee del 184 the diſlolving 

quickfilver or Mercury; which is is 
3 by fuſing, or at leaſt igniting the 
metal; and in this ate adding a proportion of 
\mercu) to if, 
| AMANUENSIS IS.] one who writes what 
another dictates; a — ox ſecretary, &c. 
| AMARITUDE [S.] bitterneſs. 
| AMA'SS[V.] to heap up, collect together; 
to add one thing to another. 
| A'MASA Ir P. N. ] the fon of Ithra and A- 
bigail, David's aller, was Abſalom's general 
\ when he rebelled againſt his father, and in the 
engagement with - Joab's troops was defeated, 
David, out of hatred to Joab, for killing Ab- 
LO having pardoned Amaſa, gave him 


condi. N the 1 


command of his army. ROE 


7 


i= 
d, 


* 3 


5 $#F 5.8 


a a philter or charm, to cauſe or produce love, 


ingly affected; uſually called the Gutta Serena; 


no men being permitted to ty among them, 


dil of turpentine; chiefly found in the Baltic 


Which being harden d by the ſun, and falling | 


4157, 6 
ba, David ordered Amaſa to aſſemble all Judah, 
and march againſt him; but not being able to 
Form his army time enough, Joab and Abiſhai 
were order'd to purſue Sheba; Amaſa ſoon 
Joined them with his forces. Joab meeting him, 
under pretence of a ſalute, took him by the 
beard, with his right hand, to kiſs him, and 
and with the ſword in his left, ſtabbed him; 
which happened in the year of the world 2981. 
AMATORII MUSCULI IS.] in Anatomy, 
thoſe muſcles of the eyes that draw them fide- 
ways, and aſſiſt in the look called ogling. 
A'MATORY [A.] relating to love: Alſo 


AMAURO'SIS [5] a diſtemper of the eye; 
a deprivation of fight, and the eyes not ſeem- 


AMA'ZE (V.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſh, con- 
Found, frighten, to put in perplexity. 

AMA'ZONS [P. N, ] a nation of women, 
inhabiting that part of Aſia, now called | 
Amaſia, They are faid to have killed all their 


p_ children, and to have cut off the right] parties 


reaſts of their females, to fit them ſor mar- 
tial exerciſes, However, it has been a matter 
of great diſpute among the learned, whether 
there ever was ſuch a nation, Mr Petit has 
wrote a treatiſe on purpoſe to prove the affirma- 
tive, We read alſo of Scythian, German, Ly- 
bian Amazons, and Amazons of America, liv- 
ing on the banks of the great river, which bears 
their name, ſaid to be governed by a queen, 


only at certain ſeaſons, thoſe of the neighbour- 
Ing nations, are ſuffered to viſit them, for the 
fake of procreation, The Amazons of Lybia 


are famous for their wars with another female | 


nation, called Gorgons. | 
 AMBA'GES IS.] an idle circumlocution, a 
multjplicity of words, which, inſtead of clear- 
ing up an argument, puzzles and confounds it, 
AMBAYSSADOR [S. ] a perſon ſent in a 
1 character, from one prince to another; 
he repreſents his ſovereign, and his petſon is in- 
violable. _ 2 
* AMBASSADRE'SS IS. ] a lady of an am- 
ador; a woman ſent on a meſſage. 
AMBE IS. ] among ſurgeons, an inſtrument 
for reducing diſlocated bones; among Anato- 
miſts, it ſignifies the ſuperficial jutting out of a 


 A'MBER [S.] a pellucid, and hard inflam- 
mable ſubſtance, of a gummous, butuminous 
conſiſtence, of a reſinous taſte, and ſmell like 


ſea, It is highly endowed with the property of 
en. 
A'MBERGRIS [$] a fragrant drug, that melts 
almoſt like wax, commonly, of a greyiſh or aſh- 
colour, uſed both as a perfume and a cordial. 
Various have been the opinions concerning the 
nature and origin of Ambergris ; but it is now 
well known to be a bitumen, but was formerly 
imagined to be a mixture of wax and honey, 


E AA 


| AMB 
into the ſea, was there brought to perfection. 
What gave riſe to this opinion was, that from 
a mixture of wax and honey, an eſſence very 
fimilar may be extracted, and that large pieces 
have been found before it reached its full matu- 
rity, that upon being broke, were found to 
contain wax and Honey in the middle ot them. 
Ambergris is found on the ſea- coaſts, particu- 
larly thoſe of Africa, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Red ſea, ſometimes in very large 
lumps, in the middle of which we frequently 
meet with ſtones, ſhells, and bones. 
AMBERSBUR [P. N. ] a town in Wilt- 


ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 6, June 11, 


and November 13, for horſes; the market is of 
a Friday. : | 

AMBIDE/XTER [S.] one who has equally 
the uſe of both hands, or who can uſe both 
hands with the ſame facility, and for the ſame 
purpoſe ; alſo, one who is ready to engage on 
either fide in party diſputes ; among Lawyers, 
a juror or embracer, who accepts money of both 
ies, for giving his verdict. : 

A'MBIENT [A.] a term uſed for ſuch bo- 
dies as ſurround or encompaſs others; thus, the 
air is frequently called an ambient fluid be- 
cauſe it is diffuſed round all terreſtrial bodies. 

AMBEGU [S.] an entertainment, conſiſting 
of a medley of diſhes. | | 

' AMBIFARIOUS [A. ] applied to one who 
ſpeaks with a double meaning ; or whoſe ſpeech 
will bear ſeveral interpretations. | 

AMBIGU/ITY IS.] a double meaning; ob- 
ſcurity; an uncertain ſignification. | 

AMBIGUOUS [A,] doubtful, uncertain, 
having two meanings, | 2 | 

AMBPILOGY IS. ] diſcourſe of an ambigu- 
ous ſignification. | ; 

AMBVLOQUOUS [A.] uſing ambiguous 
expreſſions, * 

AMBUT IS.] a term in Geometry, ſig- 
nifying the boundary, outline, or circumfer- 
ence of any figure, regular or irregular; the 
compaſs or circuit of any thing. 

AMBITION [S.] is generally uſed in a bad 
ſenſe, for an immoderate and illegal purſuit of 
power; a vehement deſire of greatneſs or fame 
a reſtleſIneſs that cannot bear any competitor, 
either in government or honour. - _ 

A!MBLE [CV.] to mince or mimic, to play 
the wanton, to walk daintily. In horſes,” a 
pace or movement by which a horſe's two legs 
of the ſame fide, move at the ſame time, 

AMBLESTDE [P. N.] a town in Weſt- 
moreland, 206 computed, and 250 meaſured 
miles from London. Its fairs are held on Wed- - 
neſday next after Whitſyaday, for horned cat- 
tle; and on Oct. 29, fo ditto and ſheep 3 the 
market is on Wedneſday, 


A'MBLYGON [S. ] in Geometry, is an ob- 
tuſe-angled triangle, or a triangle, one of whoſe 
angles conſiſt of mors than go degrees. 

AMBROSF, or ST AMBROSE IN THE 
Woop [P. N.] a religious order, who uſe the 
Ambrolian affice, and wear an image of that 

5 ſaint 


> 


AME 
faint engraven on a little plate; in other reſpects 
they conform to the rule of the Auguſtines. 
AMBRO SIA 
was the ſolid food of the gods and goddeſſes, in 
contra - diſtinction to neciar, which was their 


. drink. 


' AMBS-ACE IS.] in gaming, when two 

aces are thrown at one time, 
AMBULA'TION ** the act of walking: 

In Surgery, a term uſed for the ſpreading of a 

2 Ee, Or mortiſication. 

_ A'MBULATORY [A.] the power of walk- 
ing, moveable ; . a term applied to courts that 
were not fixed, but held ſometimes at one place 
and ſometimes at another. Thus the court of 
parliament, and that of the King's-bench were 
formerly ambulatory. 

A'MBULATORY Conv1Tron [S.Jamong 
Civilians, is ſuch a condition as cannot be ful- 
filled in the perſon of one, but of ſeveral heirs. 

A'MBURY IS.] a diſeaſe in horſes and cows, 


chat breaks out in a tumor, wart, or ſwelling, 
ſoft and full of blood. 


AMuBUSCA DE, or Amnusn * the 
military art, where a party of ſoldiers lie con- 
cealed, in order to attack the enemy by ſur- 


AMBU'STION. [S.] a burn, ſcald. 
AME'DIANS [B. N.] in Church-hiſtory, 


a religious ſociety in Italy, ſo called from their 


efling themſelves amantes Deum, lovers of 


: God; or rather amati Deo, beloved of God. 


A'MEL IS.] a term Mr Boyle frequently 


uſes as ſynonymous with Enamel ; which ſee. 


A*MELCOM IS.] a French rice, or grain, 
of which ftarch is made. 

A'MEN [P.] in Hebrew, fignifies true, 
faithful, certain: It is likewiſe made uſe of 
to affirm any thing, and was a fort of affir- 
mation frequently uſed by our Saviour, Amen, 


expreſſing a wiſh, as Amen, fo be 
it, Numb. v. 22 ; or an affirmation, f ey 
yes, I believe it. 1 Cor. xiv.\16. The Hebrews 
end the five books of Pſalms, according to their 
way of diſtributing them, with the words Amen, 
een, which the Septuagint and Latins have 
tranſlated be it ſo, The Greeks and Latins 
have preſerved this in their 
Alleluiah, and Hoſanna, becauſe they obſerved 
more energy in them, than in any terms they 
could uſe in their own languages. At the con- 
clufion of the public prayers, the people an- 
rer d with a loud voice, Amen; and St Jerom 
fays, that at Rome, when the people anſwered 
Auen, the ſound of their voices was like a clap of 
thunder. The Jews affert, that the gates of 
Heaven are open to him who anſwers Amen 
with all his might. Calmet. 
AME/NABLE [A.] reſponſible ; ſubjeR ſo 
as to be liable to account. In law, it is uſed 
for a woman's ſubmitting herſelf to the gover- 


" AMEND TV. 25 cone® ; to improveby 
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S.] in heathen antiquity, | 


, as well as | 


— 


A M E 


ter than heretofore. 
AMEN'DE-HONORABLE IS.] an infa- 
mous puniſhment, inflicted by the courts of 


the following manner : The offender being de- 
liver'd into the hands of the executioner, his 
ſhirt is ſtripped off, and a rope put about his 
neck, and a taper in his hand; then he is led 
into court, when he muſt beg pardon or God, 
the king, the court, and his country. Some- 
times the puniſhment ends here, but frequent- 
ly is only a prelude to death, or baniſhmeut to 
the galleys, | | 1 

AME'NDMENT [S.] denotes an alteration 
in a thing for the better; a reformation of life z 
recovery of health; in law, the correction of 
an error in the proceſs, 

AME'NDS 18• ſatis faction, or compenſa- 
tion for an injury done, or favour received. 

AMENITY IS. I agreeableneſs of fituation, 


charming object. | | 
AMERCE [V.] to ſet a fine upon by way 
ef puniſhment. 
\ AMERCEMENT IS. ] a pecuniary fine, 
mulct, or penalty ſet on an offender, by the 
judgment of a court, in which it differs from 
a fine, which is a mul& aſcertain'd by ſtatute, 
AMERICA [P. N.] is one of the four 
great divifions of the earth, and commonly call - 
ed the Weſft-Indies, This vaſt continent lies 
between 80 North latitude, and 58 South la- 
titude, and between 5® and 145 Weſt longitude, 
bounded by the A 
it from Europe and Africa on the eaſt, and by 
the pacific ocean, uſually called the South- 
ſea, which divides it from Afia, on the Welt. 
It is divided into two Peninſulas, called North 
and South- America, and ſeparated from each 
other by the Iſthmus of Panama, 
A'MERSHAM, or AcmonDdesnan{[P.N.] 
a ſmall market and borough-town in Bucking- 
hamſhire, that tends two members to parlia- 
ment: It is 24 computed, and 29 meaſur'd 
ene from London EN its 2 are * Whit- 
un- monday, and 19, mar- 
ket is of a Tueſday. n 5 


lour, which ſeems compoſed of a ſtrong blue 


colours ails, affording different. tinges of 
purple, ſometimes approaching to violet, and 
ſometimes even fading to a pale roſe colour, 
Though the Amethyſt be generally of a purple 
colour, it is nevertheleſs ſometimes found natu- 
rally colourleſs ; and may at any time be eaſil 
made ſo, by putting it into a fire; in which pel- 
lucid, or colourleſs fate, it ſo well imitates a 
diamond, that its want of hardineſs is the on 
way of diſtinguiſhing it. Hill': bi. of 

This ftone ets 2 E: order upon % 
Jewiſh High-prieſt's breaſt- plate; and 1 
was engraved the name of Ilachas. we 


of 


E 


ark; to reform what is amiſs ; to behave. bet» 


juſtice in France, for ſome flagrant crime, ia 
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pleaſantneſs of a garden, the delightfulneſs of 


tic ocean, which ſeparates 


A'METHYST IS.] a gem of a purple bd 
and deep red; and, according as either of theſe © 
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AMETHYST IS.] in Heraldry, is a term 
for a purple colour in the coat of a nobleman, 
in uſe with thoſe who blazon by precious ſtones 
| inftead of metals and colours, This in a gen- 
tleman's eſcutcheon is called Purpure, and in 
thoſe of ſovereign princes Mercury. 
AMERA/CTUOUS [4] full of turnings 
and windings ; a proſpect broken by interven- 


mu S VYile wuaGi om: 
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the leaſt injury to ĩts texture, In Medicine it is 
ſaid to reſiſt poiſons, and to cure the itch. 


2 [A.] peaceable, friendly, kind, 


A'MICTUS IS.] among Eccleſiaſtical wri- 
ters, the uppermoſt garment antiently worn by 
the It was a linen garment of a ſquare 
figure, covering the head, neck, and ſhoulders, 
and buckled, or claſped before the breaſt, It is 
ſtill worn by the religious abroad, — 
2 [P.] wrong, faulty; impaired in 


A Mrry [S.] friendſhip, kindneſs, love, 
_ affeftion, 
fair is Nov. 12, for cattle. | 
AM MON, or HAammoNn, or JUPITER 
naumon [P. N.] the celebrated god of the 
Egyptians, who is thought to be the ſame with 
Ham, who peopled Africa, and was the father 
of Mizraim, the founder of the Egyptians. Am- 
mon had a famous temple in Africa, where he 
was adored under the figure of a Ram, for, in 
this manner, the Egyptians repreſented their 
gods, under the forms of certain animals. The 
temple of Ammon was fituated in a delicious 
ſpot, ſurrounded on all ſides with a frightful de- 
fart, Here was an oracle of great note, which 
Alexander the Great conſulted. Hammon, the 
of the Egyptians, was the ſame with the 
1 of the Greeks, for which reaſon theſe 
atter call the city, which the Egyptians call 
No-Ammon, or the habitation of Hammon, 
Diaſpolis, or the tity of Jupiter, Ammon, or 
Ben- Ammi, was the ſon of Lot by his youngeſt 
. daughter, Gen, xix. 38. He was the father of 
the Ammonites, and dwelt to the caſt of the 
Dead Sea, in the mountains of Gilead. 
AMMOYNIAC (Gun) [S. ] with Phyſlci- 
ans, is a Gum, or more properly a Gum-reſin, 
extracted from a cerulaceous plant growing in 
ſome parts of Afia, and Africa,  _ 
AMMO'/NIAC 5 [S.] is a volatile ſalt 
of two kinds. he antient was a native 
ſalt, generated in inns, where pilgrims, trayel- 
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Ling from the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed 
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AMO i 
to lodge; whoſe camels, urining in the ſtable, 
a ſalt aroſe out of it, denominated Ammoniat,s 
The modern Sal Armoniac is entirely factitious, 
and made in Egypt, with ſoot, a little ſea-falt, 
and the urine of cattle,» This our Chemiſts 
imitate, by adding one part of common ſalt to 
five of urine ; with which ſome mix that quan- 
tity of ſoot, we 

AMMUNITION IS.] military ſtores or 
proviſions, whether bread, arms, powder, balls, 
Sc. prepared, or laid up, for the uſe of an 


A'MNESTY [CS.] an act of oblivion, or ge- 
neral pardon granted by a prince to his rebel» 
lious ſubjects, uſually with ſome exceptions. 

A'MNIEN, or Amx10x [S.] a thin pellueid 
membrane, which immediately eovers the fax- 
tus in the womb. £ 
. A'MNON [P.N.] the eldeſt ſon of David 
by Abinoam his fecond wife, having conceived 
a violent paſſion for his ſiſter Tamar, the full 
ſiſter of Abſalom, grew fick upon it ; which 
being obſerved by his friend Jonadab, and un- 
derſtanding the reaſon of it, adviſed him to aſl 
the king leave for Tamar to attend him, and to 
dreſs ſuch proviſions for him as he liked. This 
was granted, and Tamar came, and having 
made ſome cakes ready, and brought them to 
him, he began his amorous ſuit. She expoſtu- 
lated with him very warmly, but to no pur- 
poſe ; he ſtill perſiſted, forced and abuſed her, 
and then turned her out of the chamber. She 
went away in an agony of grief, bewailing her 
misfortune, rending her garments, and having 
her head covered with aſhes, Her brother Ab- 
ſalom met her by the way, and underſtanding 
how vilely ſhe had been uſed, comforted 
and adviſed her to be quiet; but ſecretly reſolv- 
ed to be ſeverely reyenged on Amnon; which 
he executed about two years afterwards, at am 
entertainment, to which he invited all the king's 
ſons ; at which Amnon was ſlain by Abfalom's 
orders, See the whole Rory at large, 2 Sam, 
xiii. 

A'MORISE CV. ] to alienate or transfer 
lands or tenements to any corporation. 5 

A'MORIST LS. j a gallant ; an inamo- 


rato, | 
A'MORITES p. N.] a people deſcended 


from Amorrhæus, according to the ſeptuagint 


and vulgate; Emoræus, according to other en- 
poſitors; Hæmori, according to the Hebrew z 
or Emorite, according to our verſion of the 
Bible, who was the fourth ſon of Canaam 


Gen, x. 16, The Amorites firſt of all-peoples - + 


the mountains lying to the weſt of the Dead 
Sea, They had likewiſe eſtabliſhments: to the 
eaſt of the ſame ſea, between the brooks of ſab- 
bok and Arnon, from whence they forced the 
Ammonites and Moabites, Numb. xiii. 30, Cc 
Moſes made a conqueſt of this from 
their kings Sihon and Og, in the year of the 
world 2553. The * (it. 9.) ſpeak 
ing of the gigantic Rtatyrt. and valour of the 


| Amorites, compares theit height with.that of 


AMP 


' eedars, and their ſtrength with that of an oak. 

The name Amorite is often taken in ſcripture 
for all Canaanites in general. The lands they 
poſſeſſed on this fide Jordan, were given to the 
tribe of Judah; and thoſe they had on the fur- 
ther ſide; wett diftributed between the tribes of 


Reuben and Gad. Calmet s Dicr. 
AMOROUS 
diſpoſition. 


ſpiritleſs. 


AMORTIZA'TION Is. ] in Law, the alle- 
nation of lands or tenements to a corporation 
It alſo denotes the 


or fraternity, iti mortmain. 
privilege of accepting lands, &c. in mottmain ; 


to make which valid, the king's conſent muſt 
be obtained : For which licence the king and 


the ſuperior muſt be paid a certain ſum to in- 


demnify them for ſeveral incidental dues, which 


in the common way would have fallen to them, 
but by the Amortization are cut off. 


is youth had been a herdſ- 
man in Tekoa, a ſmall town about four leagues 
ſouthward of Jeruſalem, was ſent to the 


1 N.] the fourth of the ſmall 
prophets, in 


king of Baſhan, that is, to the people of Sama- 


ria, or the kingdom of Iſrael, to bring them 
back to repentance and an amendment of their 
Lives ; whence it is thought probable, that he 
was born within the territories of Iſrael, and 
only retired to Tekoa on his being driven from 
Bethel, by Amaziah the prieſt of the Golden 
Calves there. -- As to the time and manner of his 
death, the ſcripture being filent, we can give 
no account. What the ſubjects of his prophe- 
cies were, may be ſeen in the book under his 


or value. 
AMO/UNT # > 
or whole value of a thing. 


AMO/UR IS.] an intrigue, an affair of 


% AMPELITES 8.] Cannel-c:al, a ſolid, 


dry, opake, hard foſſil, not fuſible, but eaſily 
inflamma 


| ble and burning with a white, vivid, 
and bright flame, found in many parts of Eng- 


Land; it is of a very good black, though not 


near ſo deep and ſhining as jet, and in the thin- 
neſt pieces is not the leaſt tranſparent. 

certain animals that live partly on land, and 
partly in the water; ſuch as frogs, otters, tor- 
toiſes, crocodiles, Sc. 

AMPHIBOLO'GY [S.] in Grammar and 
Rhetoric, a term uſed to a phraſe ca- 
pable of two different ſenſes or interpretations. 

AMPHISB/Z'NA [S.] a ſerpent ſuppoſed 
to have two heads. 

AMPHYSCH[P. W] thoſe ow live 
between the tropics ; ſo called accord- 
ing to the e's coming up to the two ſolftices, 
the ſhadow changes and falls ſometimes on the 
right, and ſometimes on the left hand. 


[A.] fond, of a loving kind 
AMORT [P.] fad, heavy, dill; dbpreſſed, 


] the ſum total, the charge 


- AMPHVBIOUS [A.] an epithet given to 


AMY 
AMPHITHE/ATRE IS.] in ity, 8 
large edifice, either round or eval; with ſeats or 
benches rifing one above another, upon which 
the people ſat to behold the combats of gladia- 
tots or wild beaſts, and other ſports, They 
were at firſt built only of wood, but in the reign 

of Auguſtus there was one erected of ſtone. 
A'MPLE [A.] large, ſpacious, extenſive, 


full, abundant, _ ; 
A'MPLIAS [P.N.] whom St Paul ſpeaks of 
iu his epiſtle to the Romans, (xvi. 8.) was one 
whom he particularly loved. It is not certain who 
he was, nor whit was done by him, but the 
Greeks ſay he was ordained biſhop of Odyſſo- 
polis in Mæſia, by St Andrew; was an apoſto- 
lical perſon, at leaft one of the ſeventy- two, 
and had the honour of martyrdom. 
AMPLIFICA'TION IS. ] enlargement, ex - 
tenſion; the illuſtrating a diſcourſe, by taking 
in whatever tends to gain the attention or belief 
of the audience. 14 be 0 
A'MPLIFY [V.] to enlarge, exaggerate, 
or improve and OK by a variety of — 
and arguments. 


A'MPLITUDE IS.] extent, largeneſs, ca- 
pacity, copiouſneſs. In Aftronomy, an arch 
of the horizon, interc between the true 


eaſt and weſt point thereof, and the center of 
the ſun or tar at its rifing and ſetting. 
A'MPHTHILL [P. N.] a market town in 
Bedfordſhire, diſtant from London 36 computed 
and 43 meaſured miles, Its fairs fall on May 4, 
and December 11, for cattle ; the market is of 
a Thurſday. : 
 A'MPUTATE [V.] to cut off a limb or 
member, - f 
AMPUTA'TION IS.] the ation of 
cutting off a limb or other part of the 2 
In gardening. the pruning or of vines. 
A'MRAM [P. N.] the fon of Kohath, of 
the tribe of Levi, married Jochebed, of whom 
he had Aaron, Miriam, and Moſes, He died in 
Egypt at 137 years of age ; but it is not known 
in what year of the world he died, 333 
A'MRAPHEL [P. N.] the king of Shi- 
rar, confederated with Chedat Caſther, king of 
the Elamites, and two other kings, to make 
war againſt the kings of Pentapolis, that is, of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, and the three neighbouring 
cities. The kings who were in league 2 
Amraphel defeated thoſe of Pentapolis, plun- 
dered their cities, and carried off abundance of 
captives, among whom was Lot, Abraham's 
nephew : But purſued them, fetook Lot, and 
recovered all the ſpoil. 
 AMSDO'RFIANS CP. N.] in Church hiſ- 
tory, a ſect of Proteſtants in the ſixteenth cen - 
tury, who took that name from Amsdorf their 
leader. 'They maintained that good works were 
not only unprofitable, but eyen oppoſite and 


pernicious to ſalvation, 


A'MULET IS.] a charm or ere, 
uſually hufig about the neck as a defence agai 
miſchief, witchcraft, of as a cure for fond 
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Puting time, or a 


ANA 


AMU'SE TV.] to entertain one's ſelf in a 


Y | KGilent, eaſy, tranquil manner; 20 divert a per- 


on from looking too narrowly into a matter, 
15 telling him ſome tale that has no relation to 
the affair in hand. N 
AMusEMENT IS.] a diverſion or flight | 
employment; a matter of no great account. 
AMY'GDALATE IS.] an artificial milk, 
or an emulſion made of ſweet almonds blanched, 
ANA [S.] a term uſed by Phyſicians to de- 
note an equal quantity of ingredients to be uſed 
in compounding a Medicine; and in their reci- 
pe's is thus abbreviated 7, or aa. Alſo, books 
fo called from the laſt ſyllable of their titles; 


as, Scaliperana. 


ANA 
whereby an event is placed earlier or later than 
it really happened. . 

ANACLA'STICS [S.] the doctrine of res 
fracted light; dioptrics. 

ANACRE/ONTIC [A.] verſes in imita- 
tion of Anacreon, a famous Poet, who flou- 
riſhed in the 6oth Olympiad, about 400 years 
before Chriſt, wrote in the jovial or bacchana- 
lian ſtrain; in Engliſh they conſiſt of ſeven ſyl- 
lables, andin Latin, of three feet and a half. 

ANADIPLO'SIS IS.] a figure in Rhetoric, | 
or Poetry, fignifying a reduplication, or repeti- 
tion, of the laſt word of a line, or clauſe of a 
ſentence, in the beginning of the next. Among 
Phyſicians, it is the renewal of a cold fit, in a 


ANABA/PTISTS [P. N.] in Church hiſ- þ ſemitertian fever, before the fit is quite over. 


tory, a ſet of Proteſtants, which ſprung up in 
Germany in 1521, immediately after the riſe 
of Lutheriſm, Ar firſt they preached up an 
entire freedom from all ſubjection to the civil as 
well as ecelęſiaſtical power; but their principal 
tenet, and from whence they take their name 
is, their re-baptizing all new converts to their 
ſect, and condemning infant-baptiſm, Great 
troubles were occafioned in Germany, by the 
vislences and outrages committed by this ſect; 
but norie ſuffered ſo much as the town of Mun- 
fter. The Anabaptiſts, however, of Holland 
and Friezland diſapproved the ſeditious behavi- 
pur of their brethren of Munſter ; and, at pre- 
oh though this ſet ſtill ſubſiſts hoth in Bri- 
tain and other countries, yet they no longer pre- 
tend to be divinely inſpired, or oppoſe magi- 

tes, or preach up an-communion of goods, 
&c. As for the Anabaptiſts in England, they 
differ but very little from other Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſentors, except in rejecting infant Baptiſm 
as appears . their confeſſion of faith, pu- 

in 1689. TD 

ANABA'SiS [S.] among Phyſicians, is ei- 
ther the increaſe or augmentation of a fever. in 
general, or of any particular paroxyſm or fit, 

' ANABIBA/ZON IS.] the northern node 
of the Moon, or Dragon's Head. 

ANACALYPTE/SIA [S.] in antiquity ; 
feſtivals obſerved by the Greeks on the day that 
the bride was permitted to lay afide her veil, and 
make her public appearance, 

' ANACA'MPTICS [S.] the doctrine of 
reflected light, or Catoptrics. Alſo uſed with 
regard to echoes, which are ſcunds produced 
by reflexion, 

' ANACATHARSIS [S.] among Phyſici- 
ans, denotes a diſcharge of noxious humours by 
ſpitting ; in contradiction to Catarfis, or purga- 

n by ſtool, | 

ANACATHA/RTICS IS.] in Pharmacy, 
are all ſuch medicines as promote an Anacbarſs; 
any medicine that works upwards. 

ANA'CHORETE, or ANACHORITE £8] 

a Hermit, or devout Monk, who retires from 
the buſy world into a deſart to avoid tempta- 
tions, and to be more at leiſure for meditation 
and prayer, oh 
* ANA/CHRONISM IS.] an error in com- 


ANA/GOGY 1 a rapturous elevation of 
the ſoul in divine things; an extaſy; tranſport. 
ANAGO'/GICAL [A.] myfterious, tranſ- 
porting, This word is ſeldom uſed, but with 
regard to the different ſenſe of ſcripture. The 
anagogical ſenſe is, when the ſacred text is. ex- 
plained with a regard to eternal life, the point 
which Chriſtians ſhould have in view. Thus, 
the reſt of the Sabbath, in an anagegical ſenſe, 
ſignifies the repoſe of everlaſting happineſs. 
A'NAGRAM IS.] the tranſpoſition of the 


formed either to the advantage or diſadvantage of 
the perſon or thing to which the name belongs; 
thus the name of the Virgin Mary is made ar- 


my, as thus paraphraſed: 

How well her name may a great army boaſt 

Whoſe womb 3 the mighthy Lord of 

F 4 9 ; 

ANAGRA'MMATIST L. a maker or 
compoſer of Anagrams, OE 

ANAK [P. N.] the father of the Ana- 
kims, was the ſon of Aſba, who gave his name 
to Kirjath-arba, or Hebron, Joſh. xiv. 15. 
Anak had three ſons, Sheſhai, Ahiman, and 
Talmai, (ch. xv. 14. and Numb, xiii. 22.) who, 
as well as their father, were giants, and who 
with their poſterity, all terrible for their fierce- 
neſs and extraordinary ſtature, were called the 
Anakims ; in compariſon of whom the He- 
brews, who were ſent to view the land of Ca- 
naan, reported they were but as Graſshoppers. 
Toth: . aſſiſted by the tribe of 

u z too irj -arba, and deſtroyed the 
Anakims, Judg. i. 20. in the jear of the world 


2559. - | . 

ANALE CTA, or AnarzxcT IS.] che 
remains or fragments talcen off the table. In 
Literature, it is uſed to denote a collection of 
ſmall pieces, as Eſſays, Remains, &c. 

ANALE'MMA [S.] in Geometry, an Or- 
thographical projection of the Sphere on the 
Plane or Meridian, made by ſlrait lines or el- 
lipſes, the eye being ſuppoſed at an infinite diſ- 
tance, and in the Eaſt or Weſt points of the 
Horizon, 

ANALE'PSIS [IS.] among Phyſicians, de- 
notes the augmentation or nutrition of an ema - 


> in Chronelogy, 


ciated decayed body, 4 


letters of ſome name, whereby a new word is 


_—_— 


ANA 


- ANALF/PTICS [S.] in Pharmacy, arere-] ANAMNP'TICS IS.] are remedies which 


_ reſtorative, comforting, and corroborating me- 
bei | | 


ANALO'GICAL [A. I proportional, or re- 
ſembling a thing, belonging to, or partaking 
of the nature of analogy. An analogical ſyl- 
logiſm is one whoſe force depends chiefly on the 
_ - analogy between the two premiſes. _ 

- ANA'LOGISM IS.] among Logicians, is 
the arguing from the cauſe to the effect. J 

1 [A.] having ſome like - 

to. 

ANA'LOGY IS.] the fimilar relation or 
proportion which one thing bears to another. 

Geometricians, it denotes a ſimilitude 
of ratio's. In Medicine, it is the fimilitude 
abſerveable among ſeveral diſeaſes, which, ac- 
cordingly, are treated in near the ſame man- 
ner. By Grammarians, it is ufed to fignify 
the agreement of ſeveral words in one common 
mode; as love; loved, hate, bated, In Rheto- 
ric, it is a figure of ſpeech, otherwiſe called 
compariſon, Aualgy of Faith, in Divinity, is 


the connection between the ſeveral articles of 


the Chriſtian faith, in contradiſtinftion from 
reaſon on the one hand, and from authority 
und tradition on the other. Hence, by Ana- 
Jogy of Faith, all obſcure paſſages of ſcripture 
are to be in agreeably to the general 
ſyſtem clearly demonſtrable from holy writ. 

—ANA'LYSIS IS.] a ſeparation of a com- 
pound body into ſeveral parts. Among Logi- 
cians, it isa method of tracing things backward 
to their ſource, and reſolving knowledge into 
its original principles. With Mathematicians, it 
the art of ——— the truth or falſehood 
a propoſition, or its poſſibility or impoſſibi- 
lity ; by ſuppoſing the propoſition, as it ftands, 


though no operation, no human art, can exhi- 
bit them pure and elementary, In Anatomy, 
it is the diſſection of an animal. In Grammar, 
it is the explaining the etymology, conſtruction, 
and other properties of words. In Rhetoric, 
it is the ſtripping an oration of all its flowery 

dreſs of tropes and figures ; or, ſhewing what 
_ uſe the orator has made of them, to embelliſh 
and ſet off every thing to the beſt advantage. 
5 fis is alſo uſed for a conciſe, but methodi- 
cal illuſtration of a ſcience z in 3 

n s with what we - 
It Ticewiſe” Genifies a table deſcribing 
the heads of a diſcourſe or treatiſe, diſpoſed in 


 : the order of its ſeveral divifions, 


** 
* 


' 


ANA 


help or reftore the m . | 
ANAMORPHOY/SIS 8 a diſtortion, or 
deformation; petſpoctive projection, ſo that at 
one point of view, it ſhall appear diſtorted and 
deformed, in another, an exact repreſentation. 
ANA'NIAS [P. N.] the name of ſeveral 
men among the Jews ; particularly of a high- 
prieſt, who having convened an aſſembly to 
hear St Paul's cauſe, orcered the priſoner to be 
ſet to the bar. The apoſtle had no ſooner 
opened his defence, but Ananias bid thoſe who 
ſtood near him to ſtrike him on the face, St 
Paul apprehending this to be an inſult on juſtice 
itielf, immediately retorted, God fba/l ſmite 
thee, thou <ubited dl. But being reminded 
that the judge was the high-prieſt, he recolle&- 
ed himſelf, and acknowledged he had offended 
2. 775 3 which ſays, Ea net 
evil of ite ruler of thy people, However 
the apoſtle s prediction ä For, 
towards the beginning of the Jewiſh wars, Ana- 
nias being looked upon as the principal man of 
his nation in point of riches, friends,-and for- 
tune, he had many dependants, who, ſcreen- 
ing themſelves under his authority, plundered 
the covntry, and commi:ted many outrages, 
but till eſcaped with impunity by the great 
credit of their patron, At the ſame time ſe- 
veral bands of aſſaſſins infeſted judea; and 
when any of their aſſociates were taken, and 
ready to be executed, . they never failed to ſeize 
ſome of the domeſtics or relations of the high» 
prieſt, who, to procure their enlargement, re- 
leaſed the criminals. At laſt, Eleazer the ſon 
of Ananias, putting himſelf at the head of a 
party of mutineers who had made themſelves 


fer ſacrifices to the emperor; and the aſſaſſins 
joining with him, they pulled down his fa- 
ther's houſe, who hiding himſelf with his bro- 
ther in the aqueducts belonging to the royal 
palace, and being ſoon diſcovered by the ſedi- 


faction not regatding that Ananias was the fa- 
ther of their leader. | | 
ANA'PHORA IS.] a figure in Rhetoric, 
denoting a repetition of the ſame word at the 
beginning of every verſe, or member of a ſen- 
tence, | 
ANAPLE'ROSIS [S.] among Surgeons, 
denotes the reſtoring deficiencies, or adding by 
art what nature has denied, or that has been 
loſt by misfortune. 
 ANAPLERO/TICS IS.] in Pharmacy, 
ſuch medicines as incarnate, fill up, and pro- 
mote the growth of ſſeſh in wounds and ulcers, 
A'NARCHY S.] confuſion; a ſtate or 
nation without a head or ſupreme governor; all 
things in diſorder, and ſubject to no rule. 


tendency of the humours towards the ſuperior 
ANS A' RCA [S.]! a ſpecies of Ys 


that fills the whole body with pituitous hu - 
— e ANASTO- 


* 


maſters of the Temple, and forbad any to of- 


tious, both of them were killed; thoſe of the 


ANARRHO/PIA IS.] among Phyſicians, 4 


— 
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taken for that which is conſecrated, vowed, or 


Sometimes the whole nation devoted ſeveral 
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' ANASTOMO'SIS [S.] in Anatomy, the | 
epening the mouths of the veſſels, in order to 
diſcharge the fluids contained in them ; as in 
the menſes, hæmmorrhoids, — of the 
noſe or lungs, either by the weakneſs of the 
veſſel, or redundancy of blood, Alſo, the 
communication of two veſſels at their extremi- 
ties ; the inoſculation of a vein with a vein, of 
an artery with an artery, or of an artery with 


4 vein | 
 ANA'/STROPHE IS.] denotes, in Rheto- 
ric, an inverſion of natural order of the 


words, 

ANA'TES IS.] a diſeaſe of the Ars. 
" ANA'THEMA IS.] according to its Greek 
derivation, fignifies ſomething ſet apart, ſepa— 
rated, or devoted. It is generally underſtood to 


rem, lignifies properly to deſtroy, extirpate, 
devote, or anat tize, In 

theſe, too long to be quoted here, we find un- 
der the Moſaical diſpenſation, It is likewiſe 


offered to the Lord; ſo that it may be no longer 
employed to profane uſes. See Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29. Jepthah's daughter is a ' memorable 
inftance, whom her father devoted, by his 
vow, a ſacrifice to God, Judg. xi. 29, &c. 


perſons or cities; as Numb. xxi. 2, 3, Cc. 
Judg. xxi. 5, Sometimes Hawe pros de- 
voted themſelves, if they did not 


12, 13, above forty perſons bound themſelves 
by an oath, that they would neither eat nor 
drink, till they had killed Paul. F. Calmet 
obſerves that anathema, excommunication, and 
cutring off, are the greateſt puniſhments that 
can be inflicted on a man in this world, whe- 
ther by theſe terms we underſtand a violent 
or ignominious death, or a ſeparation from the 
ſociety of the ſaints, an excluſion from a com- 
munion with them in things ſacred ; or whe- 
ther, laſtly, reprobation, and condemnation to 
eternal miſery are meant by them : But inter- 

ers are very much divided on theſe texts, 
However, they agree, that Moſes and St Paul 
| of them, on theſe occaſions, the 
moſt ſenſible proofs of the greateſt and moſt 
perfect charity; and in the ſtrongeſt and bold- 
eſt way of amplifying things, expreſſed their 
ardent defire to'procure the happineſs of their 
brethren, and preſerve them from the utmoſt 


anathema among the Hebrews, as well as Chri- 


orm ſome- | 
thing ſpetifled by them. Thus, Acts xxiii, 


miſery, Excommunication was alſo a kind of | 
ſprat, much uſed in ſauces. - 


ge 


with befievers. Among the Hebrews, they 
1 were excommunicated could not perform 
any public duty of their employments; they 
could neither be judges nor witneſſes ; neither 
be preſent ar funerals, nor circumciſe their wil 
ſons, nor fit down in the company of other 
men, nearer than within the diſtance of four 
cuhits, If they died under excommunication 
they were denied the public rites of burial ; 
and a large ſtone was placed upon their graves ; 
or a heap of ſtones thrown over them, as was 
done over the bodies of Achan and Abſalom. 
— 11 the accumulation of 
intereſt upon intereſt, as for the firſt prin- 


cipal, | SH 
ANA'TOMY [ * with Phyſicians and 
Surgeons, is the art of diſſecting or taking to 
pieces, the ſeveral ſolid parts of animal bodies, 
in order to diſcover their ſtructure and uſes ; 


the doQtrine of the ſtructure of the body; the 


act of dividing any thing; a ſkeleton; a thin 
ANcESTORS [S. ] fore-fathers, progeni- 
tors, thoſe from whom a perſon is deſcended- 
The Law makes a difference between anceſtors 
and predeceſſors ; the firſt being applied. to a 
natural perſon, as a man and his ànceffors 3 
the latter to a body politic; thus we ſay, a 
biſhop and his predeceſſors; the king and his 
predeceffors, but never a king. and his anceſ- 
tors, unleſs by birth he is deſcended of his pre- 
ors, * FA 
A'NCESTREL LA. J in Laws; ſomething 
claimed from anceſtors. Homage anceftrel ſigni- 
fies homage performed by one's anceſtors. . - 
ANCESTRY IS.] lineage, deſcent, birth 
ANCHOR [S.] a heavy, large iron in- 
ſtrument, with a double hook at one end, and 
a ring at the other, by which it is faſtened ta 
a cable, and dropt into the bottom of the ſeag 
where taking its hold, it keeps à ſhip from 
being drove away, by the wind, tide, or cur» 
rents. There are ſeveral kinds of anche, 
1. The theet anchor, which is the larzeſty 
and never uſed. but in violent ſtorms, . The 
two bowers, uſed in a habour. 3. The treaty 
anchor, 4. The grapnel. In Architecture, it 
is a ſort of carving, ſomething.zeſembling an 
anchor, as part of the enrichments of the.boul+ 
tins of capitals, In Heraldry, it is the emb- 
lem of Hope, and taken for fuch in a-ſpiritual 
as well as temporal ſenſe, . 


ANCHORAGE [S.] a proper be e 
fit ground to caſt anchor; in, where a ſhip may 

ride with the greateſt ſafety, and beſt t the 
wing or nts, — . up n Uo 3 
ANCHORET. See ANAGH@RET. | 
ANCHO “V, IS. 4 ſmall fiſh, very like a 
ANCHY'LOPS IS.] in Surgery; -a {mall 
tumour, or ſwelling, between the corner of the 
eye and the noſe, which. frequently degenerates 


into an abſceſs, or H loebrymalis. 


ANCIENT, or rather ANT1ENT., $.] the 
— Areamer of a ſhip, Al 4 "2 
; who 


* 


AND 


| who, have ſerved the ſeveral offices of their: 


pariſh, and are uſually called upon to give their 
opinions on public occaſions. Alfo, thoſe that 
lived in old times. Among the Lawyers in the 
Temple, fuch as are paſſed their reading are 
called Ancients ; and in Gray's Inn, it is one of 
the four claſſes that compoſe the ſociety, which 
conliſts of Ancients, barriſters, benchers, and 
ſtudents. : 

ANCON/ZUS [S.] in Anatomy, the 
Arth muſcle of the elbow, _ 

ANCY'LE 05 in Surgery, a diſtortion of 
the joints, cauſed by a ſettlement of the hu- 
mours, or diſtention of the nerves. 

ANCY*'LOGLOSSUM IS.] among Phyſi- 
cians, fignifies a contraction of the ligaments 
of the tongue, and hinders ſpeech. 

ANCY'LOMELE [S.] a Surgeon's crook - 


ed probe. 

ANDANTE [S.] a Muſical term, fignify- 
ing that every note muſt be play'd very diſtinct- 

, eſpecially in thorough baſſes, 
A'NDIRON IS.] irons at the ends of a 
fire-grate, for the ſpit to turn upon. 

A VER [P. 3 mayor, borough, 
and market town in pſhire, diflant from 
Eondon on 55 computed, and 66 meaſured miles, 
and two members to parliament, Its 
fairs are held on Midlent Saturday, for ſheep, 
Horſes and cows; May 12, for leather and 
mille goods ; and November 16, for ſheep, 

and cheeſe; the market is on 


Horſes, 
ANDREW [P. N.] one of the twelve 
apoſtles, a native of aida, the ſon of Jo- 


After our Lord's aſcenſion, the apo- 
Mes having determined by lot what parts of the 
world they ſhould ſeverally take, Scythia and 
the neighbouring countries fell to St Andrew, 


of November. 
3 interred at Patrz 


lady o 
rds to Conſtantinople by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, and buried in the = church, 
had built to the honour of the apo- 
There is a croſs to be ſeen at this da 
of St Viftor at Marſeilles, which 
believed by the Romaniſts to be ſame that 
Andrew was faſtened to. It is in the ſhape 


the letter X, and incloſed in a filver lune. 


ANG 


ANDRO'GYNOUS A.] an epithet given 
to thoſe animals which Aha ſignals of both 


ſexes in the ſame individual. 
ANDRO/IDES [S.] in Mechanics, a hu- 
man figure, which by certain ſprings, performs 
ſeveral functions proper to a man. 
ANDRO/MEDA [P. N.] in Aſtronomy, 
a ſmall northern conſtellation, conſiſting of 27 
ſtars, viſible to the naked eye. | 
ANE'CDOTE [S.] ſecret hiſtory ; ſome- 
thing never before publiſhed. | 
ANE'MIUS [S.] among Chemiſts, a wind 
furnace uſed in making fierce fires ſor melting 
and diſtillation, | 57 
ANEMO'/GRAPHY IS.] the deſcription 
of the winds. | | 
ANEMO/METER [S.] an inflrument con- 
trived to meaſure the ſtrength of the wind. 
ANEMOY/SCOPE [S.] a machine that ſhews 
the changes of the wind. Ye, 
ANENT [P.] a Scots word, fignifying 
about, concerning; over againſt, lite to. 
ANES [S] the beards or ſpires of corn. 
A'NEURISM [S.] a throbbing tumour, 
formed of blood extravaſated, occafioned by the 
dilatation or rupture of an artery. 
ANE'W [P.] ſomething done over 
either in the ſame or after another manner. 
ANFRACTUO'SITY IS. a labyrintl 
intricacy, winding, or tu | | 
ANGEIO/GRAPHY, or AxGcz10Locy 
= among Anatomiſts, the deſcription of the 
everal veſſels of the human body, as the arte 
ries, veins, nerves, &c. Among Antiquaries 
it is the deſcription of the various utenſil⸗ 
weights, meaſures, &c, of the antients. In 
Surgery, it is ſometimes uſed for opening a 
vein, or artery, as in bleeding. ? 
ANGEL IS.] a name given to thoſe ſpiri- 
tual Beings, who are employed by God in the 
government of the world. The word fignifies 
a meſſenger. The number of angels is no 
where mentioned in Scripture, but it is always 
repreſented as immenſely great, and that there 
is a ſubordination amongſt them. Hence eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers make an hierarchy of nine or- 
ders, in the laſt of which are angels. We 
likewiſe read of evil angels, the minifters of 
God's wrath; as the deſtroying angel, the 
of death, the angel of Satan, the angel 
of the bottomleſs pit: Apother diſtinction of 
t is, that of fallen angels, who kept not 
their firſt eſtate, but fell their obedience 
into fin, for which they were expelled the re- 
gions of light, and caſt down into Hell, to be 
reſerved in chains of darkneſs, until the judg- 
ment of the great day. Angel is likewiſe the 
name of an antient gold coin in England, ha- 
ving the figure of an angel engraved on it, of 
the value 0 10 . : | 
ANGELICA A plant of great eſteem 
among Phyficians, being reputed ſtomachic, 
cordial, alexipharmic, and of great uſe in = 


22 chiefly regarded as a carminative. 


ſtilential fevers, and contagious diſtempers ; 
ANCELI- 
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ſon, to be a propenſity to occaſion evil to an- 


ANGLE [V.] to catch fiſh with a rod, 


17 broad; it yields plenty of good wheat, and 


ANG 

ANGEPF'LICAL IA. ] of the nature of an- 
gels, and ſome how or other reſembling them, in 
beauty, or ſome other perfection. 8 

ANGELTTES [P. N.] in Church Hiſtory, 

an antient ſect of heretics, whoſe principal tenet 
was, that the perſons of the Trinity have no 
diſtin& ſubſiſtence, but partake in common of 
the ſame divine eſſence. | 

ANGER IS.] is defined by Mr Hutchin- 


other, arifing from an apprehenſion of an in- 
jury done by him, The ſame writer obſerves, 
that this violent propenſity is attended gene- 
rally, when the injury is. not very ſudden, with 
ſorrow for the injury ſuſtained or threatened, 
and a deſire of repelling it, and making the 
author of it repent his attempt, or repair the 
damage. But beſides theſe conditions, which 
are good in ſome ſort, intended by men when 
Hey are calm, as well as during the paſſion, 
here is in the angry perſon a propenſity to oc- 
aſion miſery to the offender, a determination to 
violence, even when there is no intention of 
any good to be obtained, or evil avoided by this 
violence; and it is principally this propenſity 
which we denote by the name * tho* other 
defires often accompany it. The Scripture often 
attributes Anger to God, not that he is liable 
thoſe irregular emotions, which produce, or 
are produced by this paſſion, but, as Calmet ob- 
ferves, becauſe he puniſhes the wicked with the 
ſeverity of a provoked father, or maſter. | 

ANGINA [S.] A diſeaſe or ſwelling in 

ANGIO'GRAPHY 8. a deſcription of 
the ſeveral veſſels in the human body. e 

ANGLE [S.] the corner, or the place 
where two fides of a room or building meet or 
touch. In Geometry, the inclination of two 
lines meeting one another in a point, and called 
the legs of the angle, and as the lines are 
cloſer or wider, ſo the angle is called acute, 
right, or obtuſe. 


hook, and line, 

ANNGLESEA [P. N.] an iſland lying over- 
againſt Carnarvon in North Wales, ſurrounded 
by the Iriſh ſea, which parts it from Wales by 
a narrow channel. It is 20 miles long, and 


mill-ſtones to grind it; it is divided into fix 
hundreds, and theſe into ſeventy-four pariſhes, 
but has but two market towns, Newborough 
and Beaumaris, and ſends one member to par- 
liament, 

A'NGLICISM IS.] the idiom, or manner 
of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh language, 

ANGLING IS. ] the art of fiſhing with a, 
rod, line, and bait. | 

A'NGMERING [P. N. ] a village on the 
ſea-coaft of Suſſex, whoſe fair is July 31, for 
pedlars wares, 

A'NGUELLES[S. ] the ſmall worms voided 


ANI 

ANGUISH [S.] exceſſive trouble, ſorrow, 
grief, pain in mind or body. 

ANNGULAR [A.] ſomething relating to, 
or that hath, angles or corners. 

ANHELA'/TION [S.] ſhortneſs of breath, 
panting, difficulty of breathing. 

A/NIL [S.] the name of the ſhrub or 
plant from whoſe leaves is produced indigo. 

ANVLITY IS.] the old age of women. 

ANIMADVE'RSION [S.] reproof, cen- 
ſure; obſervations on a book or other thing af · 
ter a due examination of its merits, either in 
its praiſe or diſoraiſe. 

ANIMADVERT [V.] to examine feri- 
ouſly and conſider the nature, extent, and uſe - 
fulneſs of a thing; to paſs cenſures upon. 

ANIMAL IS.] an organized, ſenſative, 
living body; minerals are ſaid to grow or in- 
creaſe; vegetables to grow and live; but ani- 
mals alone to have ſenſation. | 

ANIMAL [A.] any thing belonging to, 
or which partakes of the nature of animals. 
AF#ions, thoſe that are peculiar to animals; 
ſuch as ſenſation and muſcular motion. Oadt, 
according to Apuleius and Servius, were the 
ſouls of men, that, by certain rites, were 
transformed into gods,—Liquors, the various 
fluids found in animal bodies, as the blood, 
lymph, &c.—Secretion, the ſeparation of the 
blood from the ſeveral juices of the body. 
Spirits, a very fine ſubtil juice in animal bodies, 
ſuppoſed to prefide over and govern the animal 
functions. Jyſſem, denotes and includes the 
whole claſs of beings endowed with animal 
life, or, in general, the animal kingdom. 

ANIMA'LCULE IS.] an animal & ſmall 
as to be inviſible. to the naked eye. Animal- 
cules are ſeen only by the aſſiſtance of the 
microſcope, and are vaſtly more numerous than 
any other part of the creation ; but the ſpeci 
on examination, are found to be extremely few, 
The moſt obvious diſtinction among them is, 
that ſome have, and ſome have not tails ; that 
ſome have, and others have not any viſible 
limbs, Accordingly Dr Hill has ranged them 
under three claſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Gymnia, Cercaria, Arthronia; the firſt 
containing thoſe which have no viſible limbs, 
nor any tail; the ſecond, thoſe which have 
tails; the third, thoſe which have viſible 
limbs, Animalcules are diſcovered by microſ- 
copes in moſt liquors, as water, wine, vinegar, 
Sc. in ſeveral chalybeat waters, in oats; bar 
ley, &c. and in the puſtules of the itch. - 

ANIMATE [V. ] to quicken, fiir up, en- 
liven, incite. N | | 

A'NIMATED [A.] quickened, enlivened, 
excited, encouraged. . 

ANIMA'TION [8] denotes the informing 
an animal body with a living ſoul, Thus the 
fetus in the womb is ſaid to come to its an- 
mation when it begins to act like a true ani- 
mal. It is likewiſe uſed figuragively fo giving 


by hawks when they are fick, 


ANI- 


— 


is and e eee ef 
0 f 8 


ANN 
ANIMOSE [A 2 tull of ſpirit, vigorous, 
 ANIMO'SITY IS.] fpite, hatred, malice, 
averſion. 


remper 
©AINISE TS.] is 2 ſmall ſeed, of a bot 


nature, good to expel wind out cf he bowels 
and ſtomach, and is uſed by confeCt:oners in 
ſogar plums, Sc. By diſtilla ion there is ex- 
tracted from it an oil, which, as well as that 


expreſſed from it when bruiſed, anſwers all the 


urpoles of the ſeed itſeif ; and during che diſtil- 
ion there comes off a water called anniſeed 
water, z well-known cordial and carminative. 
ANRER IS.] a Dutch 8 meaſure, that 
contains ten ons 
ANRKLE IS.] chat joint by which the leg 
and foot are joined t 
ANNALIST [S.] a writer of the annals 
or public tranſactions of the year. 
ANNALS IS.] are a bare relation of what 
paſſes every year; a ſpecies of hiftory which re- 
lates events in the chronological orcer in which 
happened, 
 ANNAMA'BO IP. N.] an Engliſh factory 
on the gold coaſt in Guiney, in Africa. 


ANN 
colours laid on it may penetrate through it ; 
alſo to heat any thing in order to give it a true 


ANNE, ALM [S.] the art of painting 
upon glaſs, in ſuch a manner, that by heating 
it, the colour ſtrikes quite through the glaſs, 
and is not, by any means whatever, to be 


waſhed or fcraped off, 
ANNE'X fs.) to unite or join one thing 
to another, 


ANNFHILATE IV.] to deſtroy, annul, 
reduce to nothing. 

ANNIHILA'TION IS.] che act of de- 
ſtroying the very exiſtence of a thing, or re- 
ducing any created being into nothing; which 
is only in the power of omnipotence, which 
created all things out of not 
| ANNIVERSARY [S.] the annual return 
of any remarkable day; ſuch are the fixed 
feſtivals, or ſtated faſts appointed by the 
church. 

ANNO DO'MINI IS.] in the year of our 
Lord; A. D. 1760; that 1s, in the ſeventeen 
hundred and year from the birth of 


" ANNA'POLIS [P. NJ. the capital of Ma- Chriſt. 


ryland, as likewiſe of Nova Scotia. 

ANNAS, or ANAXUS, as Joſephus calls 
him [P. N.] the ſon of Scth, and high-prieft 
of the Jews. He enjoyed the prieſthood for 
deven years; having fuccezded Joaz, or the ſon of 
Simon, and ene by Iſhmael, the ſon 
of Phabi, After be was depoſed, be ftill pre- 
ſerved the title of high-pri ; 49d had a great 
Mare in the management of public affairs, He 
3s called high- prieſt in conjunction with ON: 
phas, Luke iii. 2, wben John the Baptiſt en 
tered upon the exerciſe of his miſſion, tho at 
that time, as Calmet obſerves, he did not offi- 
cia e in this character; and yet Mr Macknight 
thinks, that at this time Caiaphas was no more 
the ty of Annas. He was father- 
e and ſeſus Chriſt was car- 
irectly beiore him, after be had been taken 
in the garden of Olives. Joſephus 
that he was looked upon to be the 
V his rage irs ve of his ſons 
n high-prieſts, w great dignit 
e himſe!f poſſeſſed for many) ears, an infos 
F ſuch good fortune as till then had happened 
none of . oh. ecuntty 

ANNATES IS. Je. - or a years 
Income of a ſpiri In 8 totes 
they were given to og Fi Nee 
_ Chriſtendom, on the deceaſe of 4 bikes, yo, 
or pariſh clerk, and paid by his ſucceſlor. 
England, the pope e ee 60 

as he co ces upon, 
y of proviſion ; 1 le they were 
ule Mt of all other clerks, op. their ad- 
mijlion to benefices. At the reformation they 
wer were taken from the pope, and veſted in the 
— and, Taſty, queen Anne "reftoxed them 

the church, for the.  avgmentation of pocy 


1 


e * to heat vals, ther he 


ANNOTA/TION 751] explanation, note; 
a brief comment or on a book or trea- 
tile, in order to clear up ſome difficult paſe 
ſage, or draw ſome conclufion from it, A 

P viicians, it is the beginning of a ſeveriſh fit, 
when the patient uſes to ſhiver, yawn, ſtretch, 
or be drowſy. 

ANNOTA'TOR IS.] one who writes notes, 
commentator. 


ANNOUNCE [v.] to publiſh, ”—— 
to declare the judicial CR. : 


ANNO'Y [V.] to vex, i bur hurt, in- 
or moleſt. 


E IS.] any thing that is 
hurtful, injurious, or detriment 
_ANNOYER [S.] the perſon who gives the 

A'NNUAL[A,] yearly ; what is done eve- 
3 or is always performed within that 

time, 

ANNUITANT IS. ] he who poſſeſſes, or re- 

TT [S.] ly i arifing 
A * ncome, 

from money depoſi a gk or 
other ſecurity, * 1 but 
cuſtom has introduced 7 paying ie | 
half-yearly or quarterly, 

ANNU'L[V. Tio oaks: repeal, make void, 

ANNULAR [A.] round, circular, having 
n [the form of a ring: alſo an appellation i in Ana- 
tomy, given to ſevera] parts of the body; thus 
the annular is the ſecond N of the larinx, 
or throat; the annular ligament, that which 
encom the wrift, and binds „ hy 5 


the arm together axnular pr 
ren. 
annular . 


bers, a part of the . 
fourth or ring · finger is likewiſe 

A'NNULET IS. I in Heraldry, is the diſ- 
tin&lon of a ſmall ring, which the fifth br 


— nnen 
arnis. 


S CEOR Os 


5 A A 7 wi SS © 4 


that have the power © 


A bag Far F 


different or 


| ANO 
2ems. In Architecture, it frequently means a 


ſmall ornament, ſometimes called a fillet, a 
cinfture, &c, a ſmall ſquare member in the 
Doric capital, under the quarter round. 

ANNU'MER ATE [V.] to reckon or count 
a perſon or thing into a liſt, or part of a 
number. 

ANNU'MERATION ['S. ] ſomething added 
to a number, 

ANNU'NCIATE [V.] to bring tidings; to 
declare ſomething unknown before. 

ANNUNCIA/TION [S. I the tidings brought 
by the angel Gabriel to the virgin Mary of the 
incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt; in memory of 
which a feſtival has been inſtituted by the 
church, and ſolemnized the 25th of March. 

A'NODYNE LA.] in Phyfic, medicines 
alleviating pain, 

ANO'/INT IV. ] to pour oil upon, to con- 
ſecrate by unction. This ceremony, in Scrip- 


ture, was generally uſed in conſecrating or ſet- | 
ting apart to an office, to denote the perſons 


being endued with the gift and graces of the 
ſpirit, Exod. xxviii. 41. Alſo the ſpiritual 
means of ſaving knowledge. Rev. iii. 8. Thus 
ting denoted one particularly deſigned and 
II by God to be the king, prieft, and pro- 
phet of his church, namely, Jeſus Chriſt, who 


was filled with the Holy Ghoſt in an extracr- | 
dinary manner, and thereby conſecratcd and | prope 
authorized to be the Meffiah, Pf, ii. 2. Acts 


iv. 27 
ANOMALISTICAL, or Pxza10Dicar 
YA, in Aſtronomy, is that ſpace of time 


which the earth takes to paſs through her orbit, | 


which by reaſon of the proceſſion of the equi- 
noxes, | 
every year 50 ſeconds, and as it were meet the 


ſun. The whole time of the earth's period 


or anomaliſiical year, is 365 days, 6 hours, 
9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds. 
ANO!/MALOUS LA.] irregular, diſorderly, 
contrary to 7 57 
ANO'MALY IS.] in Grammar, is the 
declenſon of nouns from the general rules, 
In Aftronomy, 2n irregularity in the motion 
the planets whenke they deviate from the 
helion or A 
ANQ'N P, | quickly, preſently, by- 
ANOMOF/ANS [P.M „er 
antient. hereties, who 
of a different omg in.no ſort like 
that of the Father, N the name by 
which the Pure Arians were. diſtinguiſhed, in 
contradiſtinftion to the Semi-Arians, who ac- 
knowledged a likeneſs of nature in the Son, at |} 
the ſame time that they denied, the Pure 
Arg the conſubſtantiality the Word. 
ke. Semi» Arians condemned the Anomœans, 
council of . and the Anomaans, 
2 turn, . 
neil of ANONYMOUS 14 


the Son nga | 


' 


e points of interſection move back | 


ar conjugation of verbs, or 


NT 
uncle; » wap rfally eqplad wo leaks 


whoſe authors conceal their 
ANORE'XY IS.] 2 . e 4 


loathing of food, or want of appetite, pro- 


ceeding from indigeſtion. 
, ANOTHER-GUESS 10 of a different 
ort. ee 

ANSZ [S.] in Aſtronomy, the of 
Saturn's ring, which are viſible on each fide of, 
the planet, when viewed through a teleſcope, 
and the ring appears ſomewhat open. They 
are ſo called, becauſe 2 ſeem like handles ts: 


the body of the 
A/NSWER W. to reply to a queſtion. 

aſked ; to be accountable to br for; to vindi- 

cate; to give a juſt account; to correſpond or. 

fait with to be equivalent to; to £ 

claim or petition; to bear 

comply with ; to Tucceed ; to appear 


ſummons. 


to 3 proportionate ; ſu 
ANT IS J an cmmet, or piling a well 


known inſect, for its induſtry and 


æconomy 

ANT. A [S.] a term uſed by M. Le Clan. 
for a kind of of a pillar, without nen 
capital, and even without any : 

ANTA'CIDS [S.] in Pharmacy, medicines 
r to correct acid or ſour humours. 

ANTA/GONIST [S.] one who contends 
for maſtery, In Anatomy, thoſe muſcles. that 
have oppoſite functions, as flexors and exten-. 
ſors, abductors, and adduftors, Sc. 
ANTA'/LGIC[A.] in Medicine, that which | 
ſoftens or mitigates pain, 
ANTANACLA'SIS: [S.] in Rhetoric, 2 
figure which repeats the ſame word, but in a 
different ſenſe ; alſo, a returning to the matter 
after a long parentheſis, | 
| ANTANAGO/GE LS. ] a figure in Aber, 
toric, by which, when the accuſation, of 
adverſary is unanſwerable, we — os 
load. him w__ the 8 crimes. 
ANTAPHRODT TIC [ A. } in Pharmacy, 
. 
ANTA L C A.] in | 
remedies for the 
ANTARCTIC [A.] denotes. the . ſouthern 
pole, or that oppoſite to the. arctie or narben 


ANTARCTIC Cizc1x{S,]in | 
1 one of the leſſer Gn 28 
diſtant only 23 deg. 30 m. from the ſouth pala. 
= oy the ſame "_ is. alſo 2 


lows-tails, or the like. | 
{ . ] former trunaQions c. 


A'NSWERABLE [ accountable for or = 


. vifion or foreknowledge of ſome action.— In 


| Sift of the two propoſitions in an enthymema. 


or with 


er leads the way. 


Sen 


dhe third ſyllable of a word from the end, or 


ture; as in this word 


- firſt, which ſhould be laſt 


ſomething 
Jluftrate the doQrine of predicaments and cate- 


mall retrenchment haſtily thrown up, made of 


ANT 

: Sage rg bed, denotes , the 4 
| or prerogative of priority in dignity o 
— In Aſtronomy, when a planet ſeems to 
move from eaſt to weſt, or contrary to the or- 
der of the figns. ; 
ANTECEDENT [A.] going before, pre- 
ceding, either in time or place. — Decree, among 
ſchoolmen, is a decree preceding ſome other 
decree, or ſome action of man, or the pre- 


Grammar, it is the word to which a relative 
refers; as the band which writes, the word 
band is the antecedent.—In Logic, it is the 


In Mathematics, it is that term in a pro- 
portion which is firſt named or compared to, 


another. | | 
ANTECE'SSOR [S.] one who goes before, 


ANTECHAMRBER IS.] the chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment; the lobby or 
outer chamber, where ſervants, petitioners, or 
| wait. | 
ANTEDATE IV.] to date a letter, bond, 
bill, Sc. with a falſe date, prior to the true 
ought to bear. 3 | 
© ANTEDILU'VIAN {A.] whatever exiſted 
before Noah's flood. | 
ANNTELOPE TS.] a ſpecies of goat; with 
curled or wreathed horns. 


ANTEME'TIC [A.] medicines that pre- 
vent or ſtop vomiting. 
- AMTEPAST IS.] a foretaſte of ſomething, 


- ANTEPENU'LTIMA IS.] in Grammar 


the laſt but two, which is often marked to 
ſhew, that the fireſs in pronunciation lies 
peniltima, where the 
accent is put upon the ſyllable a, to ſhew that 
the greateſt breathing lies there. 
ANTEPELE/PTICS [S.] medicines pre- 
ſcribed in convulſions. 
ANTEPOSVFTION [S.] the placing a word 
ANTEPRE/DICAMENTS IS.] in Logic, 
ing previous to be known in order to 


ANTE'RIOR [A.] denotes a perſon or 


thing placed. before another, with reſpect either 
to time or place. 
ANTES IS.] large pillars that ſupport the 


front of a building; alio a term uſed by gar - 
deners for the foremoſt or loweſt ranks of 


© ANTE'STATURE IS.] in Fortification, a 


1 


* 


paliſadoes or bags of earth, in order to diſpute 
with an enemy the remainder of a piece of 


- 
9 


ANTHELIX [5,] ip Anatomy, 7 


ANT 
ward protuberance of the external ear, or the 
inward circle of the auricle. 

ANTHELMYNTICS IS.] medicines for 
deſtroying worms in human bodies. 
A\NTHEM [S.] a divine or religious hymn 
or ſong, performed in cathedral churches, by 
choriſters, who ſing alternately, 
ANTHESPO'RIA' IS.] in Antiquity, a 
Sicilian feſtival, inſtituted in honour of Pro- 
ſerpine, whoſe temples the Greeks, at ſuch 
times, adorned with all forts of flowers, be- 
cauſe when Proſerpine was raviſhed by Pluto, 
3 gathering flowers upon mount Etna in 
*. R 8 
ANTHESTE'RIA IS.] feſtivals celebrated 
by the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus, at 
which time the maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as 
the Romans did at their Saturnalia. 
ANTHESTE'RION [S.] in antient Chro- 
nology, the fixth mo of the Athenian 
year, which anſwers to the latter part of our 
November, and beginning of December. | 
ANTHO'LOGY [S. ] a co lection of flowers, 
devotions, or poems ; but chiefly the art of 


diſtinguiſhing the difference, generation, growth, 
produce, time of blowing, and whatever re- 


lates to the knowledge of flowers. | 

ST ANTHONY*s FIRE [S.] a kind of 
2ryfipelas ; which ſee. . 5 

ANTHORTSMUsS in Rhetoric, is a figure 
denoting a contrary definition or deſcription of a 
thing, from that given by the adverſe party. 

A'NTHRAX [S.] a burning coal; a car- 
buncle, encompaſſed with fiery, ſharp, and 
painful ſwellings. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY IS. ] the doctrine of 
anatomy ; or the deſcription of the whole man, 
both and body; fo divines call the 
ae ogy iofs and paſſions te. 

ANTHROPO'/LATR/ZE[P.N.] inChurch- 
Hiftory, a name given to the Neftorians, on 
account of their worſhipping Chriſt, although * 
they believed him to be a mere man. f 

ANTHROPO'MANCY IS.] a fort of di- 
vination performed by inf] the intrails of 
a human body. | | 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES [P. N.] a 
ſect of antient heretics, who taking every thing 
ſpoken of God in the Scripture in a literal ſenſe 
particularly that paſſage in Geneſis, Ged made 
man after bis own image, maintained that God 
had a human ſhape. They are likewiſe called 
Audeans, from Audeus their leader. 

ANTHROPOMO/RPHOUS [4] an ap- 
pellation given to whatever reſembles the hu- 
man form; thus the mandrakes, among the 
plants; the , among animals, &c, 


ANTHROPO/PATHY IS.] a figurative 
expreſſion, by which ſome paſſion is aſcribed to 
God, which belongs only to man ; as human 
affections, paſſions, &c. 55 | 

ANTHROPO/SCOPY IS.] that part of 
phyſiology which Judges of a man's charter, 


by} 
8 


8 


„ 7 


1 4 


2 humour, Cc. from his complexion, | 
the li 


TORE ABF BREA 55787 


Fai Sack &Si' „4 8. 


| nology 5 a wrong computation of time, 


Refi % 9 a 


che laſt part is lower 


ANT 


neaments of his face, features, &c. 

ANTHROPO/PHAGI IS.] men-eaters, ſa - 
vages, or cannibals. „ 

ANTHYPNO'TICS [S.] Medicines given 
to prevent ſleeping. | 

ANTHYPO/PHORA IS.] a figure in Rhe- 
toric, by which the objections and inſinuations 
of an adverſary, are clearly and fully an- 
ſwered, 

ANTIVADES [S.] in Anatomy, a name 

iven to the glands or tonſils of the ear, vulgar- 
| called the Almonds of the ears ; alſo an in- 
flammation in thoſe parts, 

ANTIARTHRITICS CS. J Medicines pro- 

to remove, or alleviate the gout. 

ANTIASTHMA'TICS IS.] Medicines 
1 for the Phthyfic, or ſhortneſs of 

reath. | 

ANTICHRE'SIS [S.] a pledge, mortgage, 
or pawn ; in Law, a covenant between a debt- 
or and creditor relating to the intereſt or loan 
of money upon a mortgage or pawn. , 

NTICHRIST [P. N.] a name given by 
way of eminence by St Paul, to the man of fin, 
and ſon of perdition, who is to precede ti ſe- 

coming of our Saviour, and who is repre- 
ſented in the ſcripture, and in the fathers, as 
the epitome of every thing that is moſt impi- 
ous, cruel, and abominable. His reign is ſup- 
poſed to continue three years and a half, during 
which time there will be a terrible perſecution. 
This is the opinion of the papiſts; but the 
Proteſtants, as they differ from them, ſo they 
diſagree among themſelves ; Grotius and Dr 
Hammond. ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the 
characters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Cali- 
Simon Magus, and the Gnoſtics; but 
more general opinion is, that the pope is 
the true Antichrift ; and accordingly at a general 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted in 
their confeſſions of taith an article declaring the 
pope to be Antichrift, 

ANTI CHRISTIAN [A.] any thing, in 
Doctrine or Practice, oppoſite to the precepts 
and principles of the Chriſtian Religion. 
 ANTICHRO/NISM [S. ] errors in Chro- 


ANTPCIPATE [V.] to prevent another 
by taking a thing firſt ; to take up before the 
time; to foreſtal a market, Sc. 2 

ANTICIPA'TION [S.] che taking up 
ſomething before its time ; an opinion refted in 
before the reaſons of that opinion can be known; 
foretaſte, foreſtalling. 

A'NTIC IS.] a merry-andrew, a buf- 
foon, one who makes ridiculous geſtures to 
raiſe a laugh, Eh | 
. ANTICLUMAX [8] a ſentence, in which 

the firſt. 

A'NTICOR [S.] among Farriers, is an in- 
flammation in a horſe's throat, the ſame as 


quinſey with us. 


"ANT 
ANTI-COU'RTIER IS.] an oppoſer . of 
court, : 
A'NTIDOTE [8] a remedy to prevent, or 
caſes | 


cure peſtileptial di ; and to expel poiſon. 
/ ANTIHE'/CTICS IS.] Medicines given in 
hectical diſorders, 


ANTILO/GARITHM [S.] the comple- 
ment of the Logarithm of a fine, tangent, or 
ſecant, to go degrees. 3 

ANTIVLOGY IS.] in Literature, an in- 
conſiſtency between two or more paſſages in the 
ſame treatiſe, : 3 

ANTIME'TABOLE IS.] a figire in Rhe- 
toric, whereby two things are oppoſed to each 


other. 


ANTIME'TRICAL [A.] oppeſite or con- 
to the rules of metre, 
ANTIMONA/RCHICAL [A.] principles 
or opinicns that oppoſe monarchy, or govern- 
ment by a ſingle perſon, | 
ANTVMONY [S.] is a mineral ſubſtance 
of a metalline nature. Mines of all metals af- 
ford it, Its texture is full of little ſhining veins - 
or threads, like needles ; brittle as glaſs, It de- 
ſtroys and difſipates all metals fuſed with it, ex- 
cept gold. In Phyfc, its uſes are ſo vari 
that according to its preparation, Mr Boyle ſays, 
that alone, or in company with one or two aſſo- 
ciates, is ſufficient to furniſh an Apothecary's 
ſhop, anſwering the Phyfician's defire, hots 
he wants cathartics, emetics, diuretics, &. 
Antiently it was uſed as a paint to blacken 
mens and womens eyes, as appears from 2 
Kings ix, 30. Jerem. iv. 30. and in the eaſtern 
countries it is uſed for that e to this day. 
ANTINEPHRITIOS S.] Medicines for 
diſeaſes in the reins and kidneys. 
ANTINOMIANS [P. N.] in Church Hiſ- 
tory, certain Heretics who firſt appeared about 
the year 1535, and ſo called becauſe they re- 
jected the law, as of no uſe under the goſpel 
diſpenſation ; that good works do not further, 
nor evil works hinder ſalvation ;- that the child 
of God cannot fin ; that murder, adultery, 
drunkenneſs, Ic. are fins in the wicked, but 
not in them ; and therefore Abraham's lying 
and diſſembling was no fin; that the child of 
grace being once aſſured of falvation, neyer 
doubteth afterwards ; that no man ſhould be 
troubled in conſcience for fin ; that no Chriſ- 
tian ſhould be exhorted to perform the duties 
a Chriſtian ; that an Hypocrite may have 
-_ Les 74 were in A before his fall 
at Chriſt is the object of all grace; that 
Chriſtian believeth „ Nod. bk 
Chriſt only believeth and worketh ; that God 
does not love any man for his holineſs ; that 
ſanRification is no evidence of juſtification, 
ANTINOMY [S.] a contradiction between 
oy laws, or two articles or parts of the ſame 
W. 5 
A'NTIOCH [P. N.] according to Mr Wells 
there were no leſs than fixteen cities of this 
name in. Syria, and other countries: But the 


Þ ATTIC [A] en- a term fg: 
nifying, that w it is joined, 
r e 


ſeripture ſpeaks only of the greater Antioch 


* 


ANT 
the capital of $ and of Antioch of Pifi- 
dia, Antioch qa y a ital of Syria was fre- 
quently called Antochia Epid 1 from its 
neighbourhood to Daphne, a v where the 
temple of Daphne food. Antock was not 
known under this name (though ſome ſuppoſe 


It to be the ſame city as Riblath in ſcripture) 
till after the reign of Seleucus Nicanor, who 


built it, and called it Antioch, in memory of 


his father Antiochus, in the year 201 before 
the Chtiftian Ara. Here the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt were firſt called Chriſtians ; and here the 
of Syria, ſucceſſors to Alexander the Great, 
ro roles ek Then it was a beautiful, flouriſhing, 
and illuſtrious city, though at preſent ſcarce any 
thirig rethains-but a heap of ruins. Antioch is 
the place where St Peter had his firſt ſee. The 
of Antioch has the title of Patriarch, 
and at all times had a great ſhare in the affairs 
oh 2 eaſtern church. It underwent ſeveral 
; having been almoſt totally demo- 

Th 775 tuo o Becel 


ve earthquakes, one in the | people 


Wurth, the other in the fifth century. In 548, 
Ar and burnt by the Perſians, and all 
the inhabitants put to the ſword ; and again in 

„I 5$8 it ſuffered again 'by a dreadful 
KA whereby upwards of 60, ooo per- 
Tons periſhed. It was ſeveral times afterwards 
taken and retaken, and at laſt totally demoliſhed 
by the Saracens in 1268. As to its fituation, 
ir Wells fays, it lay on both ſides the river 
Orontis, about twelve miles diſtant from the 


Mediterranean fea | 
ANTIPATHY. IS.] A natural averſion to 
ny ring, or of one perſon or animal to an- 
ANTIPERTSTASIS CS.] 


two fite qualities, whereby the quality op- 
Feats heightened or extended : Thus 


_ cold is faid to augment the heat of fire; a poſi- 


1 Phyſic can now! 


the anſwer made by 
other, when a bymn 


 ANTPPHRASIS S.] js a figure in Rheto- 
* whereby the uſe of words is applied in a 
Lenſe to their true meanings. Alſo an 
that intends the 


1 


who, living on the 
e of the globe, 
They and we live under op- 


E ha 
te and te | ns.; have 
fame elevation of their different poles 3 aud 


e. A one een a. 
3 


the action of 


LF. N.] in Geography, a 
their feet directly pari 


Ho 


Je, 


ANT 


ANTIPTO'SIS [S.] a figate in Grammar, 
whereby one caſe is ve? Korg 

AN ARY [S.] a perſon who ftudies 
and ſearches after old monuments and the re- 
mains of antiquity. We have a fociety of An- 
ee in London incorporated by the king's 


A\NTIQUATE [v. ] to make obſolete, ſet 
aſide, repeal, aboliſh, or annul. 

ANTIQUE LA.] antient, of an old date 
of genuine antiquity; of old faſhion alſo, a 
term uſed by Sculptors, Painters, and Archi 
tects, to denote ſuch pieces of their different 
arts, as were made by the antient Greeks and 
Romans. Thus we ſay, an antigue buſt, or 
8 S.] fghifes 

A * 1 or 
88 e remains of old 4 | 


NTTSC Ip. the people Who have 
chai ſhadows pens oppoſite ways, The 
of the No ern hemiſphere are Avtilcti 
to thoſe of the Southern; the one ing 
ſhadows at noon towards the North, the other 
towards the South 

ANTISCORBUYTICS IS.] Medicines that 


are good againſt the ſcu 
ANTISE'PTICS 837 NM 

all ſubſtances that reſi pare, ae fo de- 
| nominated ; and ar-of uſe in all per malig- - 
nant, and Yential cafes. ag 

ANTISPASIS [S.] the revulfion of any 
humour. 

ANTISPASMO Dic that which has 
the power of giving relief in 2 n 

ANTISPA'STIC [A.] 
cauſe a revulfion. 

ANTISPLENTTIC PA.] grit effica> 
cious in diſorders of the 

- ANTFSTROPHE 7 the ſecond tanzt 
in every three, in an ode ſung in parts. Alſo a 


figure in Grammar, by which two e 
ally dependent on one another, art 

converted. As the e 
the maſter of the ſervant. 

ANTITATTA [P. N. j in Church MY- 
tory,” a branch of Gnoftics, who held nos 
we but that a creatufe had cre- 
ated evil; and conſequently, that it is 17 dut 
to oppoſe "this author of evil, in order 
{| God of. bis adverſary. 


ANTYTHESIS IS.] a figure in — 
denoting oppoſition, r ſetting 
e, Seeed agaiaft another, by way of com- 


Genet N. 1 weh as 


_ the-Trinity 5 particular 


Aer tr ; 9.1 is 
mon 
which is 3 , or Por Frys whe | 
ANTIVENP/REALS preſcriptions a. 
| gainſt the venereal Sooke. [5] 
ANNTLERS 8.J ſtarts or branchte of 2 
deer attite, fo > a ak 
among ſportſmen. - 


CLIT 


* 
# 


FR 


e. 

OEC N.] in Geography, are 
thoſe ANTOPCI [P, 9 who live * a 
the ſame Meridian, but on fliſferent ſides of the 

tor, and at equal the one to- 

the North, and the other towards the 


South. 

ANTONOMA'SIA IS.] a in Rhe- 
toric, by which the proper name of one thing is | 
applied to ſeveral others. Thus we ſay the ora- 


tor for Cicero; a man extremely cruel, we call 


a Nero; and we ſay the Philoſopher to denote 
Ariſtotle. 


ANVIL IS.] an iron block on which 
2 
A extremity num 
of the fundament. 


rectum, or orifice of 


AONIDES [P. N.] in Mythology, can af 
the many ee, I the 1 ſo called 
from Aonia, a part 

- SPL RISE TS. — an indefinite 

peculiar to t 


Greek language, compre- | apertur 


all the tenſes ; action i 
bending the 3 in 


„ without regard to | Architecture, 
——_— T 137 4 n Gs es. + 


mh Rt S.] in Anatomy, a artery 
2 5 er ea 
of 2 its valves, called ſemilu- 
777 


APACER 
e a fort 97 2 demon 
traxy. 
APART PI. ſeparately, at abe, by 
A!PANAGE, or Aer 4 A . in 
France, 4 f 


male iſſue of that branch to which the lands are 


' granted. , In England, the King's ſons have no 
certain Apanage, but only ne and b 


on his pleaſure 
APA'RTMENT L.] a room, chamber, 
rr 181 pri f b paſſion, 
APA S.] a privation o an 
inſenſibility of pain f z unmoved, unaffected ei- 
ther . h pleaſure or Taffering,; among the early 
of Chriſtianity, a contempt for earthly 


22 
APAU'ME [S. in Heraldry, is a hand 
* that full palm appears with 
umb and fingers extended at full length. 
F 


APE [V.] to imitate or mimic, as an ape 
does human 80 actions. 


AFAK [P.] in a'poſture to pierce the 


AE rrxs [P, N. j a fe of Heretics in 
the ſecond century, who held, that Chriſt re- 


<cived a body from the four elements, which at 


EIT to the world, and 
hs omits rr No Pn 1 


98 
433 


* 


API 


APBFSY [S:] in Pyke, it that denier 
in the ſtomach indigeſtion; a loſs of na- 
tural concoction. | 


APERIENTS s. ] fuch Medicines, 2 — 


cilitate the circulation of the 
— nol lb ee oli 

gently Purga 

| APERTURE IS.] an . 
gap, or hole. In Geometry a 
tween two right lines that form an angle. In 
Optics, a round hole in a turned bit of wood or 
plate of tin, placed within fide of a 8 or 
microſcope, near to the object glaſs, b 

of which more rays are admitted, 3 
diſtinct view of the object is obtained. In the 
civil Law, the loſs of a 1 by default 
pallocr by Rr Poder aeh, > pÞuh, 4 
granted, is apertura few 
breaking np or 

2 . was ſealed up, is called 
a t 

APERTURES, or Ar ER TIONS [8.] in 
doors, windows, 


UE tip, point, or ſummit of a 
erected 


ec uh ; 
APHE'LION Tj” in 
point of ppp > bo nor en oy ny our" 


diſtant from the ſan, 


opeting the laff will or teſtament. | 


A'PHORISM [S.] 2 ſentence which com- _ 


prehends a great deal in few words; a maxim 

or principle of a ſcience ; a rule. 
APHRODVSIACS IS. ] Medicines which 

increaſe the quantity of ſeed, and ſtimulate to 


venery. 
N [S.] 2 place where N 


A'PICES or 4 Frowzs [S.] little knobs 
Fa 
middle of a flower. 3 

APIE/CE ts to each Bis ſhare, | 

A/PIS FP. an ox or bull worſhipped by 
the Egyptians this name. Their god Ofi- 
ris was worſhipped under the form of this ani- 
mal, whoſe whole body was to be black, ex- 
cept a white ſquare ſpot. on the forehead, on his 
back the figure of an eagle, and on his tongue 
that of a beetle. When a calf was found with 
theſe marks, it was carried with great joy to 
the temple of Ofiris, where it was fed, kept, 
1 inſtead of the God ; ab long 

23 and at its death was buried with 
great ſolemnity and mourning. is dane 
looked out. for hee. TI 
Sometimes it was many years before they found 
one; but when they had, there was a great fe» 
ſtival kept all over the 


country. | 
Eo if H [4] foppih, n aur, Wane - 


— 


: F * 
* H 1 * 1 , - C : , . 1 
F * 1223 — PE 1 ** Fe 4 2 4 x ++ © 
= - Ka = _ . *, . 
* 
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'# 


* 


APO 
 A'PISHNESS mimickry, wantonnefs. [fleſh was ſtent to hies 
8 fS.] a 2 foerch, earth, 1 peek was — — from heaven, 


on, oration, Or Poem, on a 


, or place of his uſual reiidence. 


book of the New 


leaving and conveyed thrbugiꝶ the 
channel; that there were two 
APOCALYPSE IS.] revelation, the laſt [Ood, te other of the Virgin; that 
and of eanonieal was "conceived a pure ſubſtance, 
ſcripture, written by St John, according to Ire wards the word deſcended into 755 and had 


. 
Wy » jos 
N 


2 


nus, about the year of Chriſt 96, in the iſle f ſuch operation in him as in the Prophets, but 
of Patmos, whither St John had been baniſh- was not united to his nature; „ 


ed by the em 


Domitan. But Sir Ifaac by his good works he became great and perfect 


Newton fixes the time of writing this book ear. chat God was crucified and that Jeſus Chris 
Ker, is. in the time of Nero. In ſupport of has now no body; with many other ftrange 


ehis opinion he alledges matiy 
Fong to have a place here. Some attribute this 


book to the 


- heretic Cerinthus, but the an- god, the ſon 


reaſons, but too [doftrines. 


S Ses. N.] one of the Heathen 
Japiter and Latona, and bro- 


tients Fork == year ic; to John the ſon of __ Hed the ferpen at Delos. 1 is faid to 
þ 


Zebedee, "The Revelation Ras not at al times 
— canonical ; but Jufti | 
Origen, C Cyprian, Gemens of Jexandrin, 
_ Gvilian, and all' the fathers of the ap = fifth, 
and following cent quote It as 4 "AC- 
1 Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, that the Ay Lof St 
ten in the forme fiyle and lan 

of Daniel, and 
them, which 
chat all of them otter mike vor — 
tent prophecy, x pointing out the various revolu- 
riark that would happen both to charch and 
ate; and at length, the fifal deſtruction and Jof 
downfal of the Roman erfpire : There have 
been ſeveral other Ap whhered into the Jo 
world under _ names; but they are al | 


now looked bo as IId 


e inſtru· 


2 


his of JE: 


. thunderbolts, 
of the ai, an vapours that occafion the 8 
and pes: 


— e to 1 he is the 


defender of — and with arrows, to de 


of Fife and death. 


which cuts off the lafl letter or fyl- [logy 
Jable at the end of a word. 
r ] books * mn to 4 4— nent bs 
the tered writings Tn inte Che 
; as uncanonical ; et in the 6th ar- APOLOGY [S.] a term importing a ex 
bele of the Church of E , it is faid, the cuſe, or defence of perſon or 


© Church doth read them for example of hife, 
* and.inftroQtion of but dech not ap- 
8 to eſtabliſm any doctrine. 


demonſtrative proof, or a ſyſtematic} 


APOGEE, „net IS.] inthe old 
 ABironomy, that point in the Heavens, in which 
the ſun or a planet is at the greateſt diſtance 

ble from the earth in its whole revo- 


APOLP/PSY IS. ſtoppage, hindrance, 
n or thing betwren 


- APOLLINA/RIANS P. 2 
century, who were the fo 'of A- 
inaris, biſhop of Laodicea, who, «ſr oy 
wrote many uſeful books, eſpecial! 
4 4 K r 
e of 


e that his 


1 1 


— A.] # term importing a [nerve or tencon into à membrane 
L TY victhdFeF(dlF Finrie; ———— Ihr. 


el and others of 


part of a column w 
of ite baſe j a concave part, 
that the Divirity of f 


APOMECO'METRY IS. I the 9 mea - 
> the ſpate between at u diſtance. 
A 


0818 X 1 . of 1 
1 
1 [8 n 1 


ould hog —— 
APOPFEEOMATPZANTS 22 Meat 
cines to "clear the head from "all ſuperſluous 


h 3 / 
: orrrrrom *F$.] 2 mort, ſententi 
ous and inſtructive remark made by ſome em- 
nent writer, Such ate the of Plu- 


old moral phi- | 


Jin Architecture, that | 
I, e er. 


by Which 
Ww 


APOPHYGCE 


above or below G 5 Ag 


umn, wie 


APO/PHYSIS Is. ] in the pro- 
e 111 


5 2 


remedies preſcribed nd fr bf ore a er are 


Io ſwelling ; 
1 urulent tumour. 


APO 


inet 1 6 or excreſcence om the 
it is a true con- penfat 


body of fore boar of which 


tinuous part 28 a branch is of a tree. 


© APOPLEXY [5] 1 Ss pages , 
all ſenſation ; pulſe remains, 
with a deep — — 1 with a ores 
and the appearance The 


various. In general, 2 it is neceſſary 
to procure evacuations by all poſſible means by 
Emetics, and by acid elyſters; and not to om 

external topics to the which ſtimulate or 
reſolve, of Which kind bliſters raiſed by can- 
tharides are of the i ſervice, During the 


fit, copiors bleeding in the jugulars is to be uſed 
l the noſe, and the 


temples rubbed with cephalic mixtures, arterio- 


tomy, ſcarification of the occiput, and the ac- 
tua! cautery, are alſo recommended. 


APOSIOPE'SIS [S.] a'figure in Rhetoric, 
ſome | 


by ich * 
breaks off his ſpeech, 
Ar Aer [S.] departure” from wha 
© map ka profeſſed ; the abandoning the t 


PO'STATE Is. j one who has renounced 


the true religion in which he bred 
APO'STEM, or Aros run S.] an bol- 


an abſceſs, 
ATION [S.] the gathering of 
IL IS.] the ſame with a margir 


*. 

ApOSTLE IS.] a meſſenger; a perſon 
ſent with mandates; and . way of Ann 
applied to thoſe whom our Saviour commiſſioned 
to preach the goſpel throughout the world. 

APO'STOLATE IS.] the office or digni 

WEED 

APOSTO/LICAL [A.], dey by t 
Apoſtles; 1 
rived from them 

APOSTO/LICT * as of Chrif. 


tians, who pretenc lives in imi- 


exon of gh web. Ty cotta ad. Math 
 APO/STROPHE [$.] in Rhetoric, à fi- 
vehemence 


e 

his paſſion, turns himſelf on all fides, and 
4 — to the living and dead, to and 
— z groves, &c, Thus in 


O woods, O fountains, billets dales and boxwers, 
With other acho, &c. 


Tn Grammar, it is a comma placed over af 


letter to ſhew that the word is contrafted by the 


cutting off a yowel ; as 'd for eſteemed, 
* for the ment. 
ITHECARY 5 — one who 


. x. The 8 from ſervintz] grea 
on juries, or in ward or 


They 
ur obliged to mals op their Medicines accord- 2 


APP 


to the formulas eribed in the Callegs Dits 
+ , and are — to have their hops vi- 
ſited by che cenſors of the College, who are em- 


5 ſuch Medicines as they think 


not good. 
A'POTHEGM IS. ] a remarkable ſaying.” 
ApOTHEOSIS 1 Deification, a cere- 
mony by which the antient Romans com 
mented their emperors and great men after 
— i. It is thus deſcribed : After the body of 
Worm had _——_— ke uſual ſo- 
fr an image of wax repre 
was place on an ivory coach, w : 5e Far 
ſeven days „ was vifited by the Pha and ladjes | 
of the heft quality in mourning; and then 
the young ſenators and knights bore the bed of 
fate through the Via Sacra to the old Forum, 
_——_— ——— 
was depoſited upon an 
_ ey of bed being 1 al {face nary 
7 ces and other combuffibles, and 
7 Fel ving made a proceffon in ſole 
3 round the pile, the new emperor, 
a torch in his hand, ſet fire to it; whillt an 
eagle, let fly from the top of the building,” and 
mounting in the air with a fire-brand, was ſup 
poſed to convey the ſoul of the deceaſed to hea-" 
| the pot. from that time he was ranked among 
A'POTOME IS.] in Geometry, the re- 
mainder or difference of two incommenſurable 


| quantities, In Muſic, it is the difference be- 


tween 2 greater and lefler ſemi-tone, expreſſed 
e 25 Alfo a cutting off, or 
parting from a thing, and eee 


out of one 1 71 


A'POZEM a decoction. _ 

APPARA $ [S.] « complete fervf fn- 
ſtruments, tools, or other belonging, 
to any artiſt or machine. 


br * AFPAREL [$.] dreſi, Alps 1 


APPARENT A. „ 
certain, obvious os ] 25 
— and . 
as appear to us, in c 
from Er Thus we ſay, the apparent 


diameter, diſtance, he 
Sc. of bodies. Fe * 


APPARVFTION ] appanranich, & 2 
object, or 5 ke Aſtronom 
Sgnifies the of a ſtar or | 


appearance 
that before was hid, It ſtands oppoſed to c- 
cultation. 

APPA'RITOR IS.] the loweſt officer of 
the Ecclefiaſtical Court; a meſſenger who ſerves 
the proceſs of that court. . Alſo, the beadle in 
Jan univerſity, who carries the mate. £ 

2 [V.] to. accuſe, cenſure, A 

ATE [V.] to ſubmit, or refer a mat=- 


2 ee 


e n e. 5 


r rome © 


» or 
4 


management of i 
to be in fight, to be viſi- 


lawyer 
" APPEAR [V. 
to be 


ble; to exhibit 2. ſelf before a court; 


without an intention of g it. 
APPE'ARANCE (S. i 
"of a thing, or that w immediately firikes 


- the ſenſes or imagination, which, on a nearc! 
may appear in a different light. In 
es à defendant's filing common, 
or giving ſpecial bail, on any proceſs iſſued out 
of a court of judicature. In Perſpective, it de- 
notes the projection of a figure or body on the 
pective plane. In Optics, direct appearance 
the fight of any object by direct rays, with - 
out refraction eee In — 
imports the ſame as phœnomena or phaſes ; 
1 See thoſe 


5 APPEASE [V.] to 

. APPELLA IS. a NN one 

who from Re hos A red 
APP2LLANTS CP. K.] in Church Hif- 

tory, thoſe- among the Roman Catholic clergy, 

bas. yore the conſtitution Unigenitus to 


a general council. 

APPELLA'TION IS.] the name, title, 

Aiſtinction of any 

APPELLATIVE [S.] in Grammar, a 

noun, or a general or common name given to 2 
le f. as man, berſe, deg, &c. 
APPELLEE!' IS.] one who 1 accuſed, or 


APPEND v. to hang one thing ups 
another; to annex, to add ants = a a 


APEFE/NDANT [A.] banging to ſome- 
thing elſe; annezed. In Law, any thing that 
is inheritable, belonging to ſome more worthy 

ce; 23 an advowſon, common, or 


court, may be appendant to a manor, land to 
ee, Jong but not land to land, both being 


corporeal inberitances. 


| 


APPENDIX [3 .} a trat added at the end po 


W 
PER TA h nn, 
nieht, or-by nature, - 

TE PPETENCE bees... 
 A*PPETIBLE [A.] defirable 3 
APPETTTE e 
eee n 


Jof which 


urface ſtom London 54 


approve. 
3 USE IS. 
. are berg S 8 


Ppin | 
A'PPLE 18 is Ire tree, - 
is made; alſo the pupil of the 


Weſt 5 1 

in 217 t 2 
eee ny only HP 1 Fi #109 
Whitſun-eve for horned cattle, Whitfun- 
Monday, for linen cloth and merchandize, 
Auguſt 10, for horſes, ſheep, and linen cloth; 
the market is of a Saturday, It ſends two 


by cla 


 A'PPLEBY 


ſomething, members to parliament. 


A'PPLEDORE [F. N.] a town in Kent, 

computed, and 538 meaſured 

miles. Its MER Ee Tone m6. hr potivy 

ks [P, N.] in Hamp- 
A +} a town 

F 


for ſheep, 

APPLETRE'WICK [P.N.] le Yorks, 
has a fair, October a, for-cattle and horſes 

APPLYABLE, . or AyyticanLis [AJ] 
that which may be 

APPLICA'TION 181 is the laying two 
and things together, in order to diſcover their agree- 
n NE 

by way of or addreſs ; 

means for a certain end; oſs ſtudy ; in- 
tenſeneſs of thought ; attention to oe 

APPLY? to t one thing to another 
to lay a A AGE peat to fix the 
upon, In Mathematics, it Ggnifies the inſcrib- | 
ing a line given within a curve; alſo the divid- 
ing one quantity by another; likewiſe to com- 
pare or fir quantities, where areas are equal, 
but figures unequal, 

APPOFNT [V.] to authorize one perſon 
Meg act LIN to fix any thing ; to ſet a 

ataſk; to equip, or furniſh a perſon in 

3 


APPOINTEE' IS.] in Heraldry, the fame 
as aguiſce ; thus we fay, a croſs tte, to 
fignify that which has two angles at the end cut | 
off, fo as to terminate in points. 


APPOUNTMENT S.] ſtipulation, decree, 
eſtabliſhment, agreement, aſſignation ; allo a 
penſion given by princes and noblemen to per- 
ſons retained in their ſervice. 

APPO'RTION IV.] to allot or divide in- 
to two or more parts; to ſet out in juſt pro- 
rtions, 
APPO'RTIONMENT IS. a dividing in- 
to pertions. In Law, the divifion of a rent 
into s, in the fame manner as the land out 


Jof which 7 it iſſues is divided. Thus, if a per- 


ſon leaſes three acres of land, and afterwards 
grants away one acre thereof to another, the 
rent ſhall be apportioned between them. 


ene, or Suxszirrs [S,] is the 
Pl 18 


& 


SS: A A > 
K ole of a religious houſe, hp ally 


counts in the community, 
APPO/SE 22 to put, queſtion to; toh APPRO'VE [V. to commend, like, be 

poſe or puzzle one with difficulties in any art pleaſed with, 

or ſcience. APPRO/'VEMENT CS.] approbation ; in 
APPOSTTE [A. proper , fit, well adapted. | Law, it is uſed for ineloſing part of a common 
APPOSFTI .] a comparing or lay- by the lord of the manor, 


APPROYVER [S.] is one who, cinfelliog 
himſelf guilty of a felony, accuſes oe or more + 
of _ accomplices. Approvers alſo {ſignify bai- 
liffs of lords in their franchiſes, 'ſherifts, and 
likewiſe ſuch perſons' as have the letting the 
king's demeſnes in ſmall manors, | 
APPROXIMA'TION [S.] in Arithmetic 
nd A, 2 ů * 


; my reaſon, my _ 
flandin robole Among Natura 
it la the fare with accretion, or the external 44. 


dition of PHE a ſubject. 4 rx: 
A'PPRAISE to value, or to a root, or without 
price upon a thing [V4] ag , expecting be e ee 1 
APPRAISEMENT IS.] the rates value, } APPU'LSE IS.] in Aſtronomy, the ap- 
or price ſet upon by an apprai proach of a planet towards a conjunction with 
| A who i his bu-  APPURTENANCES [S. things that be- 
a and to ſet a true value 
oa a” 3 1 q ue ag - — 


to a manor, and common of. paſture and. Sho 


upon goods, 
APPREHENSION S.] the mere contem- 
a ſeat in a church to a houſe. 


tion of things; opinion; ſentiment; the; 
ulty by which we conceive new ideas; fear; }  A'PRIL (3.] ] the fourth month of the year. 
; ſeirure. In Logic, the firſt or moſt | The antient Painters repreſented this month 


> aft of the mind, whereby it perceives, or a beautiful young man cloathed in green, 
42 ſome idea. 888 Ia garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds, wing 
APPREHE/NSIVE [A] quick of appre- ing pri : 
| henfon; of a ready wit; 2 
APPRENTICE [S.] 


hand, and the fign Taurus in the other. ; 

A'PRON [S. ] a looſe cloth worn by wo- 
men; alſo by artificers; likewiſe a 
— — ITE 


great gu 
A'PSIS 8.] in Aſtronomy, a form uſed.in- 
tpn — ney is differently for either of the two points of a 
apprenti net's orbit, where it is at the greateſt or leaſt 
maſter, that he _neglotis his diſtance from the ſun or earth. | Alſo, a vault 
tice may be committed to 5 den or arch, a kind of oratory or chapel in a great 
over to the ſeffions. I e church. r 
pound is granted for F 
or 12 d. in the pound for ſums exceeding 50 l. 
given. with all apprentices, except thoſe placed 
. 
an 
ae 75 
232 CV.] to inform, intimate to, Wardne 


rr 
draw near, 


„Se, 
dire 18.18 the expreſſing our AQUA MARINA IS.] 7 „ of a fon 
ſatisfactio the liking, or being pleaſed with green colour, w the beryl. _ 
blog's f =; 5 FAQUARIANS FF in Church Hifto- 


any t a „ 
APPR PRIATE [V.] to deſtine or ap- ry, an. antient ſect of Heretica, who, under 


point to ſome particular uſe to claim or exer- | pretence of abſtinence, made uſe of water in- 
ciſe an exclufive p Fas of wine in the encharift. . | 


ARAI ON ['S.] che AQUA'RIUS IS. , ; 
R © erty Aprons {> n a er 
neo wor Or] po nt aro 


* 


1 


tin, copper, mercury, 
my, bifnach, and rink. Bot it does not in the 
leaſt affect filver, provided the ſea - ſalt be mixed 


mall, 2 
- AQUA VIT. 8. -ſpirits are ſo cal- 
Jed in contradiftintion 4 4 — , 


A'QUEOUS HUMOUR [S,] in Anatomy 
Is the utmoſt of the three ere th eye, 


ARA'BIC A. 1 after the modes, 


In a due proper ion: but if the quantity be too 


2] 


2, 
255 


A 
: 


rare 


N 


fl 


[FTP cr rr  TSFFTT” NM. 


5 
7 


1 


8 
7 


1 
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Calmet's Dicr. | : wh 
I | A'RBITER IS.] in Civil Law, a judgs 
N | -nomintited by the magiftrate, or choſen volun- 
atom. tarily by the two contending parties, to decide 
| their 6iFexrente to law, at | 
A'RBITRARY '[A.] deſpotic, 
| uncontroulable, In Law, that which is left to 
| nſtrume the diſcretion of men, and not fixed by any 
Ni ich is law or infunction; thus arbitrary fines, are 
le thin F ball, with a taper neck, | mucts impoſed at the pleaſure of the court or 
ſealed at the top, fhete being firft as much mer- | judge. | | 
cury put into it 22 will it ity The} ARBITRATION, or A DTT 
neck is divided into nut parts, that fo S.] the determination of a cauſe by a jude 
by the depth of its deſcent into any liquor Lin agred upon by ths coptentiog paris | 
diviſions 5 b | | ARBI- 


. 


beer ag air 2177 


as. a a£+a mn = ama *u tn © wir ©2. 


7211 


5715 
Mt 


e WETDEE CRIT EDEUDEEY TEL: FF BE 
7 


Mika. Sts AN >. oli. ot 


ARC 1 e 
ARBITRATOR IS.] an Err theyreat of | 


HOI Far, ge by tht es of. the Dre the 
conſent, "to determine the diſpute be- erg empersr on Ehre === 


— — 
ARBOR $.] in Mechanics, the principal 
part of a which ſerves to ſu the 
reſt; «alſo, the ſpindle or axis, on which the lain in 
Sie L avete ornfen ern a e 


craine, wind- mill, Ce. 


A'RBORIST Ts. ] a naturaliſt, who makes | ARCH-OHANCELLOR DIS. Ibo, in an- 
trees his udyz ce Che is well Hall d in the þ tien . 
of trees. / court. Under the two firſt races of the 
A'RBOUR IS.] a ſhady bower, or little [of France, and when their territories were di- 
reins, u, cover d with limes, elms, [vided into Germany, Italy, and Arles, there u 
horn-beams ; or with vines, creepers, honey- three areh · chancellors; and hence the 
ſucktes; Ge. to keep out the rays of | arch-chancellors fill def in Germany, the 
the ſun. 3 archbiſhop of Mentz being r 
A'RBUSCLE IS. I any little ſhrub. Germany, the archbiſhop of Cologn of Italy, 
AN, or Anen Meeder n 8 


j 


: 


4 7 Þ* 
5 


— ue 
the bow, which, 2 r 
nery, was the uſual method of 
A'RCHES apes or) [S,] the fi 
was court archbiſhop 
br. 
for debating tual enuſes; ſo called from 
— — 3 whers lets 
top is raiſed on ſtone Wars, built arch wife. 
OT e model 7 
work original of whic reſemblance 
is made, Among Minters, irs wa For the 
— . others are dd 
e 
ſtrſt exiſted in the 
God, — — N 
ARCHEVUSC — na 
1 their peculiar” y 
| fixed and dereminet. 
-| A'RCHITECT ee 
SD 
p | | 
the werkmen. | ne 
A'RCHITECTURE IS. I the art or ſcience | 
of bnilding; and means the conftrudtion. of a 
building, either public or private, according to 
t | ſome, or all, of the five received orders,” 
te, | lowing the proportion and ornaments fuitable to 
che bigneſs, firength, and beauty of the 
intended, as they are laid down by the moſt | 
lebrated t and 1 to the — | 


icy 


5 - 
32 
5 


Hell 


TS. 


= or one —— 
— "ARCUATION [$.] the bending or . 


mL — of n 
or in manner of mar- it is trees 
ble, which is alſo called ſcene work, ol Tre oe 


> . forthe e of een zeal, fervor of mind, ar- 
dour, warmth 
ARCHITPCTUREinPrzorxeTvE [S.]} A'RDENT [4] hot, zealous, eager, very 


— — — — —— — — A'RDINGLY tr. N. „e wr wg 
wh 8 , in 

I n n 

tl work appear longer to the eye than a nearer wares. - 


ARDOUR IS.] beat; warmth, of affec- 
 ...A'RCHITRAVE S, ] that part of a co- tion ; violence ; great defite. 

n Which lies 1 i on the A ous A. hard to 
Jum — 215 Lewy Fuigwar wage capital, YER [A.] lofty, difficult, 


———— — ade leere tee In geg, 

f its e. 

3 in er - buildings. is the —_ or. preafure of any 
.. A'RCHIVAULT[S.] in Architefture, the RES or figure whatever, E 
Saner center of an arch, or a band adorned with} ARE'AD[V,] to adviſe, dreck, order. 


over the faces of the ach-“ AREFA'/CTI N [S.] e. 


ee, the impoſts.} In the A'REFY 
| Da Lac On CORES or An 2x08 


has only a fingle face; in the} ARENA. So 
two — and in ARENA'TION s.] a kind 
and — the „ © OVER 


antient writings are kept... Pres. - | ) 
. ARE/OLA nes 
_ the empire, a dignity belooging to the coloured circle round the nipple of the breaſt. 
88 | —” AREO/PAGUS Is. J a ſovereign tribunal at 

end 8.1 waggiſhnefs, craſtineſs, Athens, famous for the juſtice and im 

dextrous trous management. | of its decreea, to which the Gods es are 
3 :,A'RCHON .] in Grecian Antiquity, the] ſaid to have ſubmittcd their: differencer. , Au- 
ief magiſtrate of Athens, after the extinftion thors are divided as to the reaſon and origin 


kkewiſe the appellation given to | of this name; nor are they more agreed about 
1 , under] the number of judges that fat in it 3 ſome 
the Thus we read of che} reckon thirty-one, others fifty-one, and others 


treaſurer of \ 8 German empire, à dignity likewiſe given an account of their adminiftra- 


belonging to the duke of Brunſwick, king of | tion before the logiſtæ, and undergone a rigor- 

Great Britain, but claimed kkewilc by the [ous examination, Their ſalary was and 

deftor Palatine, paid out of the public treaſury z three 
A'RCTIC A.] in Aftronomy, northern or | oboli, that is, three halfpence, wo. 

northward ; ont yo ſo called. The Arcopagus were judges for 

. ARTIC CIRCLE 1 one ways fat in jodgracat in the _ — 

of the leſſer circ F* ſphere, e the night-time ; that their minds might be the 

and a half from the north more preſent and zttentive, and that no object 

. A'RTIC POLE IS.] the | pole ff of gs ries gol t make * 

the world, of both the heavens and the earth; n s before 

P the Gimp and naked terms. 


. firſt, they took cognizance of criminal 
ss 1 1 . — but in courſe of e e Jerit- 

ARCTO/PHY a conſtellation i diction became of great extent, 

ARGENT IS.] in Heraldry, the white 


called Bester 
a lour in „ e 5 
conſtellation 


{ER 


— nn bs Af ophbylax, or | baronets 
Fs _ r price calls Lan, and tha inthe ns 


8 


ee 


* 


AROUNENrATTIONS. ] reaſoning, from 
certain” premiſes laid down, admitted, or 


 ARIPTTA ILS. in muſic, a ſhort air, ſong, 
ar 


mes Peripaterics, | 
_  ARFTHMANCY IS.] a fort of divination, 


RB AT PEP UBPROTY RIS READERS Sb 88 E NT 3 


* 
7 
* 
* 


ART Aa SS © 

- ARVTHMETIC [S.] the ſcience of num 
bers; the art of computation, The fundas 
mental rules or operations of Arichmeric are four; 
wiz, Addition, Sub frac om, Mulriplication, and 


ul heads. 2 there 
taining; in Prolemy's catalogue, 3, in Tycho's | are other rules contrived for t ilitati 
11, and in Mr Flamſtead's 25. a | {| computations of all kinds; as be fen is | 
A'RGUE V.] to debate, reaſon, diſpute, | the courſe of this worl e. 
diſcourſe, | | ARITHME'TICAL [A.] according to the / 
A/RNUMENT s.] a reaſom alleged for | rules and method of Arithmetic, 5 
or againſt any thing; alſo the heads, contents, ARITHME'TICAL COMPLEMENT OF A 
or ſubject upon which a treatiſe or diſcourſe is | +0 GARITHM, ILS. ] the ſum or number, which 
2 a logrithm wants of . 10,000000t thus the 
arithmetical complement of the logarithm 
8,1 18 1, 845968. : . | 75 
„ or Nogn's Azz IS.] a floating 


granted. | . : 

- -ARGU'TE A.] witty, ſharp, ſubtil. veſſel built by Noah, for the-preſeryation of his 
A'RIANS FP. 3 is Church iſtory, a | family, and the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, 

fet of antient 8 who denied the three] during the deluge, The word Thebath, 


we render rk, is only read here, and in an- 
other place, where Moſes, when an infant, is 
was inferior to the Father as to his deity ; that | ſaid to have been put into one made of bul- 
he was neither co-eternal, nor co-equal with | ruſhes, It is ſuppoſed to come from a root, which 
him ; alſo that the Holy Ghoft was not God, | fignifies to droril or inbabir, and may therefore 
but a creature of the Son. In their doxologies, here denote a or place of abode. Indeed, 
they aſcribed to the Father in the Son, | if we conſider the uſe and deſign, as well az 
through the Holy Ghoſt, Their leader Arias, 
lived in the beginning of the fourth century, 
A'RID [A] dry, parched up, withered. 
ARVDITY IS.] drineſs. | ; 
"ARIES [S] the ram, the firſt of the twelve 
Kigns of the zodiac. It is marked thus V, and 
conſiſts of 19 ſtars. Alſo a battering engine, 
uſed by the Romans in beating down a wall or 
fortification. 


perſons in the Trinity to be of the ſame eſſence, 
and affirmed Chriſt to be a creature; that he 


ly ſuppoſe it to be like an ark or cheft, wherein 
ve uſually ſtore lumber, and put things out of 
the way; but rather like a farm houſe, ſuch 
as are in ſeveral countties, where the cattle and 
people live all under the ſame roof. Le Gurt t 
Comment. 

ARK or Taz Covenant [8] 4 ſmall 
cheſt or coffer, three feet nine inches i 


tune, 
ARTGHT [P.] rightly, as a thing ought 
to bez juſt, well, truly. © | 
 ARIMATHE/A [P.] the city of Joſeph 
the counſellor, who ed the body of Jeſus 
Luke xziii. 50, Sc.) from Pilate, and who, 
ving taken it down from the croſs, wrapped it 
in Linen, and laid it in a new ſepulchre of his 
own. St Jerom places this city between Lydda 
and Joppa: , : 
ARIOLA'TION IS.] Soothſaying. £ 
ARTSE V.] to get up, to mount upwards 
2 ſum ; to riſe from ſleep; to revive from 
 ARISTO*CRACY IS.] thqt form of go- 


vernment Which places the ſupteme power in | : 
t he nobles, The republic of Venice is an Ariſ- brought bool "withe ene 


ARISTOCRA/TICAL [A. I belonging or fall hands; whenee it is ea nc 


relating to Arifotracy. | firoyed with the temple. The Jews 
ARISTOTPLI NISM IS.] the philoſo- that it was preſerved by Sotne 
Phieal doctrines or opinions of Ariforke, which 


ae now almoſt univerſally rejefted. His fol- 
: lowers are ſometimes called Ariſfotelians, and 


were, golden 
rod, and the tables of the corenagh; of well 
bins) as 


his death would be deſtroyell, cauſed the ark. 
to be depoſited in a vault, which Solomon, fore- 
ſeeing this deſtruction, had built on purpoſe for 
the preſervation of it, N 5 


er firetelling events by numbefs. 1 


22 0 1 
«a - 2 
©# [> . 6 © A 


the form and figure of this building, we can hard- 


ARM 
be affirmed of this matter, we ſhall not 
e reader with any more of the idle 


the Jews and rabbins about 
or limb of the — body. 


the ſhoulder to the hand. Ana- 


i 
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end of an iron bar, which is put through the 


hot. 

ARMA'DA IS.] a large armament for ſea. 
_ ARMADILLO IS.] a four-footed animal 

* of Brafii, of the fize of a cat, with a ſnout 

Kke a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like a 
hedge-hog ; armed all over with hard ſcalcs 

e armour. 

A'RMAMENT IS. a ſea or land force, 

and ready for action. 

ARMED [A.] bearing arms, or ' 
weapons, either offenfive or defenſive, In He- 
+» > andy wore yer pots beak, 
or of any beaft or bird of prey, are of a 
different colour from the reſt of their body. 

1 LS. ] the cavity under the 


A'RMIGER IS.] an eſguire, or armour- 


| ARMPLLA [S,] a bracelet or jewel, worn 
on the wriſt or arm; alſo the name of one of 
the garments of a king at Al 


ARMVLLARY-srxznmx IS.] an artificial 


| compoſed of a number of circles, repre- 
2 ſevera] circles of the mundane 


| 


"9 
not to ſalvation ; and many of them 
rd grey: Gomes rogers. Tang. — 


which we are enjoined to adore rhe Holy Ghoſt ; 
and that Jeſus is not equal to God the Father. 

" ARMFPOTENT LA.] mighty and —_— 
ful in war. 

A'\RMISTICE IS.] a ſhort truce; a ceſ- 
ſation of arms, 8 

ARMONIAc (5] a volatile falt; of 
which there are two kinds, natural and A. 
ficial, The natural, uſed by the antients, was 


| found in the lands of Lybia, near the temple of 


jupiter Ammon; ſuppoſed to be generated in 


] thoſe ſands by the urine of camels. The arti- 


ficial or common Salarmoniac, is procured by 
ſublimation from all forts of urine of men and 
beaſts, mixed with common ſalt and ſoot, It 
is much uſed in medicine, and by ſeveral arti- 


| ficers, ſuch as dyers, filverſmiths, 


piamakers, 
farriers, &c, wg Fg ſo ſharp, that when 
mixed with aqua-fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, it 
completes 3 which thoſe 
two powerſul diffolvents could not eject with- 


ARMORER S.] one who makes or falls 


A'RMOUR $.] arms to defend the body. 
ARMS IS.] in general, all kinds of 
weapons, ve and defenſive; a flate of 


hofſtil.ty. Arms denote alſo the natural wea- 
pons of beafts, as claws, Co math, batt, 


carrying | &c. In Heraldry, Arms are marks of honovr 


borne upon ſhields, banners, and coats, in cr- 
2 to diſt:nguiſh ſtates, families, and per- 
ns. 
ARM's-zxD [P.] at a due diſtance 3 a 
taken from | 


fumy-ſme 38 
AROUND (P.] al about, encircling, cir 
00 from : to 
AROUSE to awake 
Fur) Oe Dake 3 5 
A-RO'W [P.] in a row ; ranged one after 
another. 


2 PE [S. — in Heraldry, repreſenta- 


" ARRACK [> LACK [51 a «A 128 fiom a ve- 
toddy, which flows in- | 
— out 2 the cocoa - nut tree. p 
err, A 1 indict, to bring a 
is 
ARRATONMENT [S.] a —_— } in- 


aden or 0 


4 


7 


N 


iin”11 . 
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ARR 
ARRANGE [V.] to diſpoſe or place things 
in a proper order, 
ARRANGEMENT IS.] the act of putting 
in proper order. 
ARRANT [A.] famous, notorious; moſtly 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, ſignifying a downright fool, 
knave, ſot, &c. | | 
- A'RRAS IS.] the richeſt ſort of tapeſtry, 
ſo called from Arat, a town in Flanders, where 
it was firſt made. 
ARRA'Y IS.] dreſs; order of battle, or 
iſpoſition of an army drawn up for an en- 
83 In Law, the ranking, or ſetting 
of a jury, or inqueſt of men impanelled 


ar fo 
— IV.] to put in order, to deck, 


ARM ARS IS.] the temainder of a ſum 
for rent unpaid for land or houſes; 


fixed time. 
. ARRENTA'TION IS.] the licenſing an 
owner of lands in the foreft, to incloſe. 


_. ARRE'ST IS.] in Law, a ſtop, or ſtay z the| again 


reſtraint of a man's perſon, in order to oblige 

him to be obedient to the law, which, in all 

cen ſes, except treaſon, felony, and breach of the 

peace,. muſt be done by virtue of a precept out 
of ſome court. | 

ARREST op 3zvpcmrnT[S. ] is the aſſign- 

ing juſt reaſons why judgment not paſs. 

- ARRE'ST [V.] to ſeize or detain the per- 

ſon of a debtor, in order to oblige him to an- 


ſwer to a ſuit commenced againſt him; to lay 


hands on; to with- hold. 

ARRE'STS IS.] in farriery, mangy hu- 
mours, between the ham and the paſtern of a 
horſe's hinder legs. | 

ARRHABONARII CP. N.] the name of a 
ſect of Chriſtians, who held that the euchariſt is 
neither the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet 
the ſign of them, but only a pledge or earneſt 


1 gnaw or nibble, 
CE [S.] pride, haughtinefs, 


make the arms to bulge out thicker in 
Ye it {rage Jr ry Choy ions 

way, ſo that the arm is every 
where of an equal thickneſs, and all of them 


1 od 4 ff 


er the command on it, the Arabian immediately 


- a cirele, not oppoſite to each other, ſo as to 


A RT 


terminating at the edge of the eſcutcheon like 
the plain croſs, + 

A'RROW IS.] a miſſive weapon of offence, - 
ſender, pointed, and barbed, made to be, caſt 
or ſhot with a bow. Divination with arrows 
was a method of preſaging future events, prac- 
tiſed by the antients. Ezek. xxi. 21. The an- 2 
tient Arabians had likewiſe a method of divinas _ 3 
tion by arrows, before the time of Mahomet. 
Theſe arrows are conſulted upon all occaſions, 
eſpecially upon their marriages, the cireum- 
cifion of their children, their j and 
warlike expeditions, Theſe arrows were with- 
out iron or feather. were three in num- 
ber, ſhut up in a ſack, in the hands of a di- 
viner. Upon one of the arrows was written, 
Command me, O Led; upon another, Forbid 
me, O Lord; and upon the third, nothing was 
wrote. If the diviner drew out the arrow with 


ſet about the affair; if that with the prohibi- 
tion appeared, he deferred the execution of his 
deſign for a whole year; and if the arrow with 
out any inſcription came out, he was to draw 
ARSENAL [S.] a royal and public maga»= © 7 
zine, or repoſitory tor all AE IN in- ; 


ſtruments of war; a place the making, 
forging, and keeping of arms. PT 
A'RSENIC IS.] is a ponderous mineral 


en volatile, and uninflammable, which 
gives a whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves 
a violent corroſi ve poiſon. Foodtoard, . 
ART [S.] a ſyſtem of rules, ſerving to fa- 
cilitate the performance of certain actions 3 
the power of doing ſomething not taught by | 
mow ad ef ee = 
cience, or a ſyſtem of ſpeculative principles. 
The great Bacon obſeryes, that the arts which 
relate to the eye and ear, are accounted moſt 
liberal; the others being held in leſs repate, as 
approaching nearer to ſenſuality than magnifi-. 
cence. Alſo, that during the riſe of ſtates, the 
military arts have been found to flouriſh z when 


on the decline, the arts af Juxur. 
| ART and PART, in Scotland dengtes omg 


ARTERIO'TOMY ls 
of letting blood from 

uſed only in extraordinary. caſes, and is very 
dangerous, and muſt be practiſed in the tem- 
ples, the forehead, or behind the ears, where 


ints. | | *- 
ARTHRITIS [5] the gout. 1 
ARTHRO DIA IS. ] in Natural Hiſtory, 


» 


* YH : F ; 
8 3 
l s 


ſocket of another. 
ARTICHOKE [CS. ——— 
thiſtle, but hath large ſcaly heads, ſhaped like | 


ry 


C 
in Grammar, it is a particle in moſt languages, 


is called an indefinite 
. but the is called a or demon- 


article, 'as applying the word to one in- 


] to-agre with one upon: 
make terms. ö 


conditions ; to 
* [A] diſtinct, 4 


{ Large, 


1 fairs are 
for cattle; 


OT OD RET 


— 21, for 
ber 29, n ber 1 » 
cattle and pedlary, It has two markets, 
neſs and Saturday. It ſends two members ta 

parliament. 

""ARUV'SPICES [$.] an orger of perten hood 
among the old Romans; ſcothſayers, who pre- 
tended to forete] things to come, by inſpeRtiog 


heed the eatrails of beaſts. 


ARY'THMUS [S.] a finking, Giliog, "2 
regular pulſe, 
AS [S.] among the Romans, was both a 


weight and a coin; as a weight, it was their 


libra, or pound, comſiſting of x2 punces, ' As a 
coin, it was of different matter and weight, 


according to the of the common- 
ding ages 


ASA-FOE/TIDA ge. eb e 
which, according to , is drawn from 
a root of an umbellif 3 plant, which gooey 
in the x of Charaſan in Perſia, It has 
roots, with few fibres, black with- 
m7 qt Dar: feetjd juice; a medi- 
cine preſcribed to promote the menſes, in hyſte- 
ric atfeQtions, and in all nervous c 

Sr A'SAPH FP. N.] an antient city of 
Flintſhire, in North Wales, diſtant from Lon- 
don v5g computed, and 272 meafured miles. 
uly 18, October 16, December 26, 
market is on Saturday, 

A'SAPHY IS.] a hoarſeneſs, or low tone 
of voice, proceeding from a great cold, or an 
ill conſſruction of the organs of (| 


———— 2 1 2 1 words; to] ASBE'STINE [A] whatever partakes of 
ys: . che nature of the ; incombuſtible. 
— (8 ASBE'STOS Is. j a ſort of native foffile 
— 1 bans; the ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads and fi- 
_ | laments, from one to ten inches in Rngrh, very 
De [8] + q fine, brittle, ſomewhot tractable! It bas 
Kratzgem, trick che wo of remaining 
Af 18 ani, eee. famed 1 che fre, which only whitews it; 
3 praQtifer in JOE ASCA'RIDES IS.] ſmall worms bred in 
"ARTIFECIAL DA. ] what is oats by art, the re&un or ſtrait 
ſomethirg in imitation of nature;} ASCEND 
contrived with fill. climb up; to 
. ARTVLLERY IS.] the larger implements ASCE'NDANT 


of war ; cannon, grea t ordnance. 

* ARTISAM JS. an arti; one filled in 
anz art a curious work man. # 
"WRIST [S.] the ſame as in the leg 


riss {A.] vnkkilful, plain, down- | recks 
right, fimple, without defign ; a —_— 2 
—— 


G 3 — 1 a degree 


4 right or oblique. The 


1 


that degree of the equat. 
horizon in the eaſt, whe Nr 
called alſo the angle of the firſt houſe in 
ſcheme of Horoſcope. Alſo, os Some} . 


3 [4] 2. pov predomi- 


3 mm ro 
N ASCE'NDENCY 51 ſyperiorityz' influ- 
ASCENSION s.] in Atronomy, the ri- 


bing of the ſun or ſtar; or any part of the | 
equinoRial with it, above t horizon, is either 
is that part or 


degree of the fun or ſtar in the equfboctial, 
from Aries, which, in a * 
tz 


2 


e RN. ks 


day but one before Whitſuntide. | whoſe fair is kept July 20, ' 


.. v ̃⅛ Al. Mr . ned 


warde; the ſterpneſs of a declivity from 


As fr. N. a town in Kent, whoſe fairs | tential pfalms,” proſtrated themſelves, 


. gregation 
ASHBO'URNE IP. N. ] a townin - | that they were both mortal, and deſerved ta be 
ire; whoſe fairs are held Feb. 13, for burnt to aſhes for their fins. 4 vita vs 
and horned cattle, April q, May 21, Jaly 5, A'SIA [P. N.] one of the four grand divi- 
| for horſes, horned cattle and wool 3 frons of the earth, fituated between 2g and 448 
be- 
| th la- 
 __ASHBRUTTLE TP. N.] a town in Somer · i 
ſetthire its fair is F 15, for cattle. Indian ocean on the ſouth; 3 
' © ASHBURTON r. N. 4 i the ſouth-weſt n 
Ruxias tins, ie va weft and-north weſt 
being mike long from Gd te Wes, unf 
4400 broad: from north „It is fubdi- : 
visions; 
Tartary, 
and 


ASI 
for horſes and | 
cows ; the market is on Wy. 


ASHFORD Tp. N. ] a town in Kent, di- 
ſtant from London ted, and g31 mea- 


ito Wh l 1e 5 
called Holy Thurſday, the Thurſ-} A'SHINGTON [P. N. ] a village in Suſſex, 
: for ſheep and 


n | | . 
A'SHOVER [P. N.] a town in Derbyſhire, 
plain ground upwards ; the act of moving up- whoſe fairs are held April 25, and October 15, 
wards. In Logic, it is that part of reaſoning, | for cattle and ſheep, : V. Pega. 
where the argument riſes from particulars ts] ASHTON UNDER LINE CP. N.] a town 


generals, | | 
* 'ASCE/RTAIN V.] to fix, eſtabliſh, aſ- and December 3, for horned catile,” horſes, 
ſure; to fix the price, meaſure, or weight off toys, Ge. by 

thing. 
Sc Erics [P. N.] in Church Hiſtory, out of the quarry. | 
ſuch Chriſtians in the prifnitive church as inur'd} AfSHLERING ICs.] among Builders, is 
themſelves” to great degrees of abſtinence and ing in * „ 


„ü  _—_— . 
zeal ſymbols whatſcever. | thed in fack+ cloth, where being exatnined, 
? — 4 . their — proportioned — „ 
to lay to the charge of, to impute to a perſon. | their offences r which heckake 5 
ASCRYPTION IS.] the act of aſcribing. ¶ the church, * i . 


are March 25, and September 29, for pedlars with tears begged abſolution 
ware,  - : N had aſhes on their heads, to ſignify, 


zi 


ASP 


bla, Aftracan, Circaſſian Tartary, and Tarky 
in Afia. In Painting, Afia is repreſented by a 
woman wearing a garland of various flowers 
" and fruits; dreſſed in a rich embroidered veſt- 
mea 5 holding in her right hand, branches _ 
roots of caffia, pepper, c. in her 
o 


"+: ASIDE [P.] tp ans fie, to another part, 
privately ; ſo, when a man breaks, hides, or 
| de is faid to go de. 

. ASINUNE [A.] belonging to, or of the | the 
nature of an afs. | 

- ASKA'NCE, or n fide- 

obliquely, leeringly, ſcorn 5 

AKE W [P.] fignifies the ſame as aftance. 

* A'SKRIG [P. N.] a 3 in Yorkſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held 


- ASLO/PE Ip. „ obliquely. -* 
Seb. 18.1 Aa —_— ſerpent, 
whoſe in its 
ie kills —— 


a remedy. mona Pn, — 


bitten by it, die by 
* DS. Fd 
Jeruſalem, wood of a prickly-tree, 
i ſharp and bitter to the 


in Pharm 


Ar Rs 1 ng wine des, - 
by maligwary pero [S.} Calurnny, desde, cen: 


2 


| 


heary | for every 


; 


; — ena, .brittle, black, 


| antiently 


ASS 

ſtood the cities of Sodom and Comor- 
rah. It is uſed as a principal ingredient in the 
ground that Engravers ſpread upon their plates, 
which they intend to etch, or eat in a figure 
with Aqua-fortis. | 

1 ug — OS 

s with a pretty or — 

ing forth of the breath; as in the words bear, 
beard, heart. 12 : 
ASPIRA'TION 8. after; an 
2 wiſh. — > er, — 
— a ſyllable with ſome vehe - 

mence; as words beginning with the let · 
ter h. hear, beat, if pronounced ſoftly would 
225 "RE [V.] defire with 

ASPIR to eagerneſs, to 
breathe, or long after; to aim or ſlrive ambi- 
tiouſly at honour, power, or dignity ; alſo to 


and endeavour to excel or emulate another in learn- 


any laudable ation, 
a carrying away. 


on PORTA TION N (S.] 
{ET LP.] 45 on one ſide 3 


Wong looking ri 
an animal of burden; and, figu- 
rt, heavy, dull fellow; a mere 


ASSA'IL IV.] to attack in a hoſtile man- 
ner; to aſſault, to ſet upon. 

ASS LAN [S.] he that, begins an se- 
tack ; the aggreſſor in hoſtilities, 

A'SSARON, or 0Mzn IS.] z meaſure 
among the Hebrews, — 
the quantity of manna which God 
Iſraelite. 

ASS ART [S.] in Law, an offence com- 
mitted in 2 by pulling or grubbing up 
by the 2oots, thoſe trees or buſhes that form 
— | 

. — one who murders another 

t warning. It alſo denotey 
. woos. Kſb gra | 


Mother, 

—— wp [V.] to way-lay, or mur 
der a 
- ASSA'TIAN (5. roaſting. Alſo « a term 
, which hgnifies a pecoliay kind of 
decoction in their own vice, 

ASSA'ULT. IS,] the forming a fortified 
place z a vigorous attack ; invaſion z hoftibty ; 
in Law, a violent injury offered ton man's 


perſon. 
ASSAY tv. J to examine; che whit of 
to prove the genuine and intrinfic worth of a 
. 


Fw 
e 
2 
© 
d 
* 
» 


ww4+i+43i95 - 


| pointed by 


A S S 
ſtatutes. Aﬀay in Mufic, is the 
Picluce or flouriſh, before one begins to play, 
eo try if the inſtrument is in tune. 
ASSA!Y-MASTER IS.] an officer in the 
Mint, appointed to make a juſt A ay of all 
gold and fGlver brought to him; n 


e iL. Ac s.] « colleftin of ſeve- 


ral things into one ſum or heap; a g or 


uniting together of various things fo diſpoſed 
_— as that the whole ſhall produce 


ble effect. 

— MALE [V.] to bring together (per- 
ſons or things) into one place. 

ASSE'MBLY {S.] a company met together, 
either upon buſineſs or for diverſion, In the 
Military Art, it is the ſecond beating of a drum 
before a march, as a fignal for the ſoldiers to 
e 
arms. Aſſemblies of the Clergy are called con- 
vocations, ſynods, councils ; the annual meet- 
ing of the church of Scotland is called a Gene- 


ral 
FTA IS.] conſent, agreement. The 
royal 3 is bet approbation given by the 


king to a bill in parliament, after which it be- | 


comes a law. 
ASSE'NT Cv. to concede, yield or agree 
to, 


ASSE'RT [V.] to affirm, defend, main- 
tain Le by words or actions; to vindicate 
one's 

ASSE'RTION [S.] a poſitive, reſolute af- 

„ or main 


taining a thing. | 
1 { A. ] affirmative, poſitive, 


rr 
proportion the to bo levied on perſons, 
„ houſes or lands for the public ſervice, 
ASSESSMENT [S.] — 
to be levied by taxation. 
ASSE'SSOR. IS.] he that aſſeſſes or ſettles 
taxes,” Alſo, an i officer, who ſits by 
he Jude 10 ail him with bi opinion a 


ASSETS [$:] the effects of a deceaſed 


perſon, w the heir or executor is to 
tisfy his debts. 


ASSEVERA'TION [IS. J. Aer vehe- 
ment affirmation. or vouching of a thing. 

ASSIFDEANS, or Haien [F. N.] 
Which in Hebrew 3 or merciful, 
were a kind of religious — among 
Jews, whoſe chief and diſtinguiſhing character 
was, to maintain 7 


+and therefore were not only content to pay the 


uſual tribute for the reparation of it, but charg-|t 
ed theraſelves with farther expence upon that 
— for every day, except that of the 
ron, they ſacrificed a lamb, (beſides 

2 daily oblation) which was the 
of the ans, They practiſed 

ter aullerities than the eſt, and their com · 
; oath was, . by by the Temple, for which our Sa- 
viour reproves the Phariſees, VER 16.) 


9 1s 4 er 224% 4 K a 


-,| court, place, or time, w 


"A'S'S 


who had learned the oath of them. From te 


ſect the Phariſees ſprung, which _ . 


Effenians, The A, 
on Mace, i it. 42.) 2 . 18 


guiſhed for its valour, as well as its zeal for 
the law. 


ASSIDUITY * diligence ; cloſe appll- 
conſtant, 


cation to ſtudy or 
ASSIYDUOUS LA.] diligent, 
ee 155 « dot owed, Hts 
ASSIE/NTO [S.] a Spaniſh word, f 
ing a contract or bargain; „ 2p. 
to the convention or contract between 8 — 
of Spain and other powers, for furniſhing the 


Spaniſh dominions in America with flaves. The _ 


firſt affiento was made with the French Guinea 


company; and, by the treaty of Utrecht, tranſ- 


ferred to the Engliſh, who were to furniſh 4300 
Negroes annually, 

ASSFON I V. I to transfer, make over to 
nar, to mark _—_ . 
on ; to appoint a deputy, or 
i is ths roed"ef inten. 15 


ASSIGNYPE IS.] one that is 


deputed by another to do or tranſa — 95 


fiveſs, or enjoy ſome particular 
In Law, the executor is called the affignee of t 
* — 
ſe from among princi 
tors of the bankrupt, S ICs, 


paper yon tera | 


10 
fl 
ith 


ASSI'GNMENT . ] is the transfering; 
deed, the in tereſt. one has in a leaſe, or 
other thing, to another perſon, * Aﬀignments | 
may be made of lands in fee for life or years, 
— — rent-charge, judgment, - 
ASSPMILATE IV.] to convert to the fame 
nature with another thing; to di 000 WS 
neſs or reſemblance. 
ASSIMILA'TION JS. in Phyſics, is that 


motion by which bodies convert other bodies re- 


lated to them, or at leaſt ſuch as are prepared 
to be converted; into their own ſubſtance and 
nature, Thus flame multiplies irfelf upon oily 
bodies, and generates new flames z ' air upon, 
water, and produces new air; r 
as well ſimilar as organical, in vegetables and 


the animals, firſt attract with ſome election or... 


choice, nearly the fame common, or not 8 
different juices for aliment, and afterwards af- 


n na-. 


"A'SSIS 18. is 2 term, in Natural Hiſtory, - 
for opium, or the powder of Hempſeed, which .. 
being made into boluſſes, the Egyptians ſwal- 
low, and intoxicate themſelves with it. 

ASSV'SE, or 48812 [8] is ufed fer the 

and where the 
writs and proceſſes, whether civil or 
ne Aſſize is either 


» 


f * 


two cauſes only. All the counties of Eng- 
Had are divided into fix circuits, and two judges 
are aſſigned by the king's commiſſion for every 


* ds p «al 


circuit, who now hold the affizes twice a year, 


oy (though by Magna Charta, they 
were but once a year) except in Middleſex, 
- where the courts of record fit, and the counties 
- , A'SSISE or A [8] the — 2 
. quantity preicribed by ſtatute ; thus, w 

. wheat is of ſuch « price, bread fall be of ſuch 


*,. ASSIFSER, or 4312 [s.] 5 
that has the care of the weights and 
the clerk * a market. 40 

p 1851 | to id, encourage. 
i [8.3 tap, faccours fur- 
. he — to attend 
& princip cer, for the more cafy and regular 
er hi function; an auxillary. 


an 1 ' 
meaſures ; 


fr; 
. ASSOCIATE IS. 


"fociety, confederacy, pa 


. to ACCOMmpany, 
a partner, friend, or 
conjunction, 
wherein two 


# 


.cr 
> 


* 


| viewed in different lights, called cat's 


2 I 


ASY 
raldry, ate fuch as a perſon has à right to bear, 
— the approbation of his ſoveteign, and of 
the heralds. Thus, if a perſon, who has no 
right by blood, and has no coat of arms, ſhall 
| captivate, in lawful war, any gentleman, no- 
bleman, or prince, he is, in that caſe, entitled 
to bear the ſhield of that priſoner, and enjoy it 
I bone for ever. — r 

URANCE S.] ſecurity; poſitive pro- 
miſe ; certainty ; A ſteadineſs ; confi- 
dence; impudence. 

ASSU'RANCE (Por ier or) IS.] 2 fort 
of contract wherein one or more s bind 
themſelves under hand and feal to make good 
any damages which may accrue to a ſhip, houſe, 
Sc. by means of pyrates, fupwreck, fire; Sc. 
| ASSURE IV.] to aſſert, to promiſe poſi 
tively ; to make ſecure; allo, to infure, or 
undertake for the fafe deliverance of a thing. 
| ASSU'RER, or A: non S.] he that 
gives aſſurance ; 3 who makes out a 
policy of affurance, thereby aſſurct a ſhip, 
houſe, goods, Cc. | 
ASSURRITA'NI IP. N.] in Ecdleſiaftical 
| Hiſtoty, certain Heretics, a branch of the Do... 
natiſts, who held, that the Son was inferior to 
the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt to the Son; they 
rebaptined thoſe who embraced their ſect j and | 
aſſerted, that good men only were within the 
pale of the church. Fe. 

ASSY'RIA [P. 


|. ARTERIA Ts.] in Wau Fiftery 
beautiful pellucid ys Morro colours, « 
bad. * 


ſo, the name of an extraordinary 
the ſtar · ſtone. 


found with fear or wonder. 


. ASTO\NISHMENT fs. J great Dee, 


or amdazement./. - - : 

 . ASTOUND v.] to aſtottih, to cn 

with fear or wonder. | 5 
(P.] with one's legs dcrdfs 


* 


1 0 


| incompaſſing a cannon, about half a foot from 


the foot, according to its natural ſituation and 


| tone; corroborate the ſolids which are weaken- 


eclipſes, and order, the conjunction and oppo- 
. fition of the 


did or will 
_ the antient | 
ſuch as the art ſtood under Ptolemy and his 
bollowers, who. ſuppoſed 


. Cultivated ſince the time of Copernicus, who 
5 OO the motion | the earth, and laid the founda- 
Tioon of the true ſolar ſyſtem. In painting, Aſ- 


AST 


* A'STRAGAL LS. J in ArchiteQure, a mall 


round member, or moulding, in form of a ring, 


ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bottoms | ſt 


of columns, In Gunnery, a round moulding, 


mouth, 
ASTRA'GALUS IS.] in Anatomy, called 
alſo the talut, is the ſuperior and firſt bone of 


junction with the WE 
A'STRAL [A.] ftarry, relating to the 
ſtars; thus aſtral year is the ſame as ſiderial 
year. : 
ASTRA'Y IP.] out of the right way; 
wandering. | 
_ ASTREA [P. N.] according to the Hea- 
then Mythology, was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Themis, and goddeſs of juſtice; in the 
golden age, ſhe came from heaven to dwell 
on earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch, that the fled to heaven again, and 
TRTCTIOx s.] in Medicine, denotes 
the operation of aftringent remedies. 
ASTRUIDE [Pp.] the ſame as a-ftraddl:e, 
. ASTRING S [S.] are medicines of 
the correborating claſs, which acting as a fi- 
mulus, contract the fibres into a more compact 


ed, and conſolidate ſuch as are corroded and 

wounded, ; 

.  ASTRO'GRAPHY i[S.] the ſcience of 

deſcribing the ſtars, _ | | 
A'STROLABE IS, ] an inſtrument for tak- 

og the altirege of the pole, the ſun or ſtars, at 


ASTRO'LOGER IS.] one who to 
Judge of the effefts and influence of the ſtars, 
and by the ſituation and different aſpects of the 
heavenly bodies, to foretel future events, 

; O'LOGY IS. ] is the practice of fore- 
things by the knowledge of the ſtars, 
ASTRO'NOMER [S. ] one who ſtudies the 

motions. 


ado” wang y, whether it be tables, in- 
a ſcience which 
the celeſtial bodies, 
diſtances, periods, 


and any other of their mu- 
ual aſpecte, with the time when any of them 

Aftronomy is divided into 
modern. Antient Aſtronomy is 


the earth quieſcent in 
the center, and that all the heavenly bodies 
their revolutions round it. The mo- 

„or new Aftronomy, is that which has been 


and Phylolaus's opinion of 


„ 
flver creſcent on her forehead, an azure mantle 
and a watchet ſcarf, beſprinkled with golden 


ars. 
A'STROSCOPE IS.] an inſtrument com- 
poſed of two cones, wir the conſtellations deli- 
neated on their ſurfaces, whereby the ftars may 
be eaſily known. | | 

ASTRO-Txzo/rocy [S.] divinity found- 
ed on the obſervation of the celeſtial bodies. 

ASU/NDER [P.] a-part, ſeparately, at 2 
diſtance one from . __ 

A/SYLUM. [S.] a ſanctuary; a refuge, 
where criminals ſhelter themſelves from the 
ſtroke of juſtice. The Aſy/a of the Jews were 
their fix cities of refuge, the temple, and the 
altar of burnt-offerings. In the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Chriſtian churches began to aſſume 
this privilege, but with much more caution and 
reftraint, than the church of Rome afterwards 
practiſed, in which ſanctuary is allowed to al- 
moſt all forts of criminals. 


ASY!/MMETRY IS. ] the oppoſite to Sym- 


metry; diſproportion. * | 
MPT OTES IS.] are right lines which 
approach nearer and nearer to ſome curve; but 
which would never meet. 5 
ASY'NDETON IS.] a figure in Grammar 
when a conjunction copulative is omitted, 
ATCHIEVE [V.] to accompliſh, perform, 
or finiſh a thing, particularly ſomething great 
and noble. i | Ws 
ATCHIE/'VEMENT IS.] in Heraldry, de- 
notes the whole coat of arms of a perſon or fa- 
mily, together with all the exterior ornaments 
of the ſhield, as helmet, mantle, creſt, ſcrolls, 
and motto, together with ſuch quarterings as 
may have been acquired by alliances, all mar- 


in order. 

ATHEISM IS.] the diſbelief of a God, 
2 immaterial, intelligent cauſe of all 
8³. CE; 2 2 bn 
A'THEIST CS.] is one who denies the be- 
ing of God, and diſbelieves a provid Nn I 

has no religion at all; either true, or tale ; in 
ſhort, he is one who owns no being ſuperior to 


nature. 5 438 
A'THERSTONE. P. N. j a market-town 


in Warwickſhire, diſtant from London $4. c n- 


rrp and 8 miles. The fairs are 
eld April 7, for horſes, cows, and ſheep's July 
18, for a holyday fair only z September x9, for 
horſes, cows, and conſiderable tor cheeſe 3 and 
December 4, for horſes, and fat horned cattle ; 
the market is on Tueſday; 7 7 7 7 
ATHURST [P.] thirſty, in want of drink. 
ATHLE'TZE [S.] in antiquity, were men 
of remarkable and agility, and diſci- 
plined to perform in the public' games, as wreſt - 
len, boxers, tunnets, lea throwing the 
diſk, and thoſe who iled in other exerciſ: 
exhibited in the Olympic, Pythian, and other 
ſolemn ſports, wherein there were prizes allotted 
ATHLE'TIC [A.] ſtrong, active, robuſt ; 


is repreſen ted like a woman, with a 


fit for manly exerciſes. 
1 ATHWART 


ATR = 
ATHWA'RT [P.] acroſs; tranſrerſe to 


the forms of men and beaſts, which, in ſome 


| 2 * ſeem to upport the edifice fome- 


3 EET Gs xa of «dag of 
Mauritania, F 
my. The 2 of the inſtrument called 


. In 
Anatomy, it is the name by which ſome call the 
firſt verte dra of the neck. In Literature, it de · 


notesa took of univerſal Geography, containing 


of all the known parts of the world. 
A'TMOSPHERE [S, ] the air that encom- 
the ſolid earth on every fide to a confider- 
_ ble height; which height cannot bedetermin- 
ed, by reaſon of the inequality of its denfity, 
TO . ſuch a ſmall particle of mat 
phyſically divided. Atoms are 
8 indivifible on account of their 
want of extenfion ; but on account of their ſoli- 
dity, hardneſs, and impenetrability, which 
dave no vacancy for the admiſſion of foreign 
Force, to ſeparate and diſunite them, and con- 
fequently exclude a divifron. Thus it is neceſ- 
fary they ſhould be indiflolvable, in order to 
n The antients afcribed 


* gravity. to Atoms, 8 endued 
with motion; 3 their falling 


y could not join or unite them to- 


have been 

ATO/'MICAL LA.] confiſting of, or relat- 
to atoms. 
A'TOMIST IS. ] one that holds the atomi- 
ATONE Ev.] to ſatizfy, appeaſe ; to ex- 


"TIE for ſomething, 
ee ſatiafac 


A 


A-TOP [P.] on the top, or ſummit of a 


ATRA-BFLIS IS J the black bile, ſo cal- 
Jed by the antient ians, but by the mo- 


— ATROTITY IS.] horrible wickedneſs, 
ATROPHY IS.] a diſeaſe, wherein the 
1045 or ſome parts of it, receive no nouriſh- 
ment, but waſte and decay continually, 
+ awd t. N.] is Heathen WF 


A TLANIES IS.] thoſe figures, carved into | 


melancholy, 
TRO/CIOUS : bus, 
AT IOUS [A.] heinous, enormous, 


ATTA'CH V.] to arreſt, ſeize, or appre- 
hend by virtue of any writor roceſs ; alſo, to 
win, gain over, ormake a one's friend. 

ATTA'CHMENT IS.] in Law, is the 


by virtue of a writ or precept. It differs from 
an arreſt in this,, that an arreft lies only againſt 
the body, whereas an attachment is often againſt 


dy and goods, An arreft, likewiſe, iſſues out 
of an inferior court by precept only, but an at- 
tachment out of a higher court, either by pre- 


make themſelves maſters of a fortreſs, by ftorm- 
ing of its fides, 


ATTAIN acquire, arrive, 
compaſs, 3 7. Hh pt, 


attained ; procurable, or acquirable. 
ATTAIVNDER LS. ] is, when a perſon has 
committed or treaſon, and judgment is 


de taken away, but by an AR of Parliament, 
or by reverfing the judgment by a writ of error. 
2 
ance or proceſs appearance, is either 
dattle or combat (as in former times); or by con- 
feffion, or by verdict, to modern 
practice. Attainder by proceſs, o7, ws Il cx 
led, by default, is where a party flies, or does 
not appear, after being three times called in the 
county court, and at laſt upon his default is 


nced gu 
 TTAVNMENTS [S.] acquiſitions either 
in fortune or learning. 


rupt, or deffle. | 
ATTAINT IS.] in Law, is a writ which 
wakes nie ere Sg 
— — 1 * 93 
or damages exceed 40 6. 
the antient Law was, that the Jurors meadows 
| ſhould be ploughed up, their houſes thrown 


| down, their woods grubbed up, Ts 


* 


taking, ſecuring, or detaining a or thing | 


ATTAINABLE [A.] that which may be | 


ATTAPFNT *8 V.) to fd  peron ily of 


— 


: FPMPER. [1 
2 


Fs” ew wr wy” 


' © 7 ® 

and tenements forfeited to the king : But if the 
TR Goes Won he ſhall 
imptiſoned, and ranſomed at the king's plea- 
ſure, But by ſtatute the ſeverity of the com- 
mon Law is mitigated, where a petty Jury is 
attafnted, and a pecuniary mult impoſed, A- 
wong Farriers, it is a hurtin a horſe's leg, pro- 
oeeding from the kick of another horſe, or 
from his own ſtriking his forelegs againſt his 

hinder ones. 
ATTEMPER Ap to qualify, y 
by proportions, to fit to 

ng 
ATTE'MPT [V.] to firive, try, or en- 
_ at a thing, to or venture 


ATTEMPT S.] n eſſay; an endeavour. 
ere hearken to 
* a 


quent to. 

ATTENDANCE [S.] ſervices, regard; 
train or retinue 3 attention. 

ArrENDANT IS.] one who waits on 
another; a ſervant 5 a concomitant ; a conſe- 
quent, 

ATTENTION (s.] alligent application, 


ftuay, or obſervation. 


ATTE'NTIVE [ A. ] diligent, heedful, 

ATTENUATE [V.] to thin, weaken, 
makeleſs, diſperſe, 

ATTENUANTS ] in Pharmacy, me- 
dicines that reſolve viſcofity of the hu- 
mours in the human „in order to promote 
their circulation and all noxious and 
excrementitious matter. 

FE lang of cy IS.] the Act of atte- 


making a fluid more thin. 
ATTEST T [V3 to witneſs, bear witneſs of, 
2 call to witneſs. 


ATT 


manner of ſpeaking or writing, Gta. | 


led the Laconic file. 


ATTIRE Tv. I to dreſs, cloathe, put on 


one's apparel, 

ATTVRE IS.] «refs, cloaths, garments, 
furniture. Among the Attire of z 
ſtag, conſiſts of the bur, pearls, beam, gutters, 
antler, ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and croches; 
of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow-antler, ad- 
vancer, palm, and | 


pellers. 
A Trrropk [S.] in painting or ſculpture, 


is the poſture, or geſture of a figure, or ſtatue, 


with ſuch a diſpoſition of the parts, as ſerves to 
ſentiments of. 


expreſs the features, action, and. {i 


perſon repre 
A'TTLEBOROUGH [P. N.] a town in. 


Norfolk, diſtant from London 80 computed, 
„Land about 94 meaſured miles. Whoſe fairs are 


held April 11; holy Thurſday ; and Auguſt 25, 


for cattle and toys; the market is on 2 


NEY 
ATTORNEY IS. ] in a general ſenſe, fig- 
nifies a perſon a , 
thing in his ſtead. 


a ATTESEATION CS.] teſtimony ; evi- | appoi 


ire [A. rl 
ating to Atti- 
. Thus Attic Salt, in 
Philology, is a delicate, poignant ſort of wit or 
humour, peculiar to the Athenian writers ; ſo 
Artic witneſs means one that cannot be corrupt- 
ed. In Architecture, a ſort of building where- 
in the roof or covering is not to be ſeen ; the 
hy at Athens were generally of this 


nic order, and by Palladio and ſome others, in 
the Doric. This is the moſt beautiful of all 
baſes ; and was uſed by Sir Chriſtopher Wien, 
in building St Paul's Church, London. 
PAST . 2 hort, pithy, conciſe 


ing ont all patents, grants, pardons, Se. 


the crown is 1000 l. per 


His ſallary from 
3 


, or ATTORNNMENT 


attourn., 


ATTRIVEIG IS.] in wind urg. 


«i 


AVA 


phy, is applicable to all actions whereby bodies | 


tend towards one another, whether in virtue of 
— weight, magnetiſm, electricity, impulſe, 


or any other latent power. This power or pro- quirin 


. one body acts upon another, is 
called ſuction, and fometimes gravi- 
tation, 3 and fo, in the Newtonian Phil 
is that power or principle whereby all be 
tually tend to each other. 
ArrRACTIVE [A.] having a 
draw any thing; inviting; alluring; enticing. 

ATTRATTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE' RE · 
\MEDIES. [ A. ] medicines externally applied, that 
by their warmth 


it 
mu- 


and fpenetrate the 
with, and ra all obſtructed 


pores, mixing 
gn Hung for diſcharge, upon y- 
ing open the _ Theſe are what we call 
— „ matzrants, and digefiiues. 
[V.] to aſeribe to; to im- 

8 

I? IBUTE IS. 3 

quality; a 
rare it fs We whit agrees ent wa perſon 
; 7 or a quality determining omething to 
after a certain manner. Thus underftanding 
an attribute of mind, * 
of body. That attribute which the mind 
conceives as the foundation of all the reſt, is 
* attribute ; thus, extenſion is 
: 1 ſome, and foli dity by others efieemed the 
attributes e 
ATTRIBUTES [S.] in IN: are the 
ſeveral qualities or perſections of the divine na- 
ture, and fuch as can be applied to God only; 
under which is included all that we can imagine 
to go to make up a perfect beir g, ſuch as infi- 
nite 1 ee juſtice, S. e 
a particular deity to at- 

DEED Sus 
rer; his * bis will, Fute; 
Bis wrath, 3 
ES is 


addition to 
figure; the abr = the 
fs. ter, &c 
A+ 


peacock t 7 . 
9 or ftrik- 


e ariſe from 2 
lore to God, rather than from fear of pu- 


* ATTUNE [V.] to make any thing mu- 


| 
= IV.] to profit one i {elf , to make| 


AVE 
A'VARICE [S.] covetouſneſs ; inſatiable 
AVA'ST [P.] a term ſailors, 
gto LY Smeg tte * 
AVA'UNCHERS [S.] with hunters, the 
Re | 


AV/BURNE FA. 
AU'CTION * a manner of wy erg ; 
above another, and the 
higheſt oth ary is the purchaſer 


which one perſon 

AUCTIONVER TS the manager of aw 
auction; the WER. (8. 4 

AUCUPA'TION f 8.3 fowling, _ 


catching. 
1 AUDA'/CIOUS [A.] bold, impudent, ſaucy, 
| AUDACITY [. 8 — reſo- 
ution. 
Au DIL [A.] loud enough to ebend, 
AUDIENCE {S:] the act of hearing; the 


liberty of ſpeaking granted z an auditory, or 
aſſembly met together to hear an oration, ſer- 


general mon, or public ſpeech ; the reception of an 


ambaſſador, or other 
racter, on his delivering a ſolemn meſſage 
his own 


perſon in a public cha- 
* 


| A'UDIENCE-covnt N. a court be- 

wherein Me upon conſecra« 

tions, inſtitutions, Te. are heard; 

of equal authority with the court of _ 
A'UDIT IS.] a bearing and examining 

— by ſome perſon or bro wo wa for 


purpoſe. 

AUDIT [V.] to hear, examine, and paſs 
an account truely. 

AU'DITOR IS.] a hearer, or one who lif- 
tens and attends to what is ſaid, In Law, he is 
an officer of the king, or ſome great perſon, ap- 
pointed to examine accounts ; one who yearly 
examines the accounts of all under-officers ab- 
couritable, and makes up a general book. 
AUDITORY IS.] the place where public 
leQures or ſermons are 


A'VE-MARY [S. 

peated by the Rom 

gin Mars, jt bein it the * ſalutation to her. 
AVENGE © [9] to do juſtice to an injured 


in 2 to revenge ; to puniſh, 


OR DS.] an officer in the king's 
ſtables, ap fo provide oats and other 
vender ee He acts by warrant Pet tha 


maſter of the horſe, and ſwears in all the under- 

-officers that belong to the ſtables, | 
A'VENTURE [ IS.] in — —4 a 21. 

chance, caufing a man's death without 


AYAVL 

— Sep 

_ Fagevus, pow 

IV; or AYAUNT before 
985 ad TA et of 7 f 


at} ervic 


LA. ] profitable, advan- 


AVENUE s.] an en — 4 — 5 
. Tn. 


"AVER [V,] toaffirm, afſert, or declare po- 


AVERAGE [S.] io Law, is that 8 
e which a tenant owes to his landlord, 


„ 


„ ao” Yo” * www” 


* 


e ee 


— : 


s 

— 

1 

% 

5 

1 

- £ 

„ | 
1 


AUG 
Ve. a medium, or mean ti by 
— and , Ae wn, wt regu gprt 5 
mon price. Likewiſe, the allowance to the 


maſter of a ſhip, to make good a damage. Al- 
fo, an allowance made by infurers for ſuch goods 


agriculture, it ſignifies the breaking up 
fields, eddiſh, or roughin 
- AVERDUPO/IS 17 4 an Englifh weight of 
26 ounces to the pound 

 AVERMENT 8. the eſtabliſhing any 
thing by evidence. 
AVERRUNCATE [V.] WIRES 
AVE'RSE [A.] contrary to; not 

diſliking any — ano unwilling. 


AVERSION [S:] hatred, detefiation, dif- [defy 


z na natural cal, it ſignifies 


| VERT ] to turn off, put by, prevent. 
AUF EA. bw. 

AUGER, or Auen 18. a carpenter's 
tool to bore holes with. 

AUGES [S.] two points in a planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſometimes called Apegee, or 
fartheſt from the center of motion, and the 


: o This was the emperor who appointed the en- 
center of motion, | rolment mentioned by St Luke, 9 
AUGHT IS.] rü Joſeph and the virgin Mary to go 


AUGMENT [V.] to increaſe len 
— 1 — increaſe, en- 


a court fo cal - 


AUGSBURG (P. x] an | city of 
Swabia in Germany, remarkable being the 
where the Lutherans 8 their con- 
of faith to the emperor Charles v 
diet of the —_ held in 1 530 3 fm kes 
ted the 


2 Se. 
AU'GURAL £1 Wh 


— or practice of augury ; ſuch were augural 
— . — Se. 


te, 
AU'GURY IS.] in ulty, + a ſpecies of 
bt ooh hk _ future events, 
and diſtinguiſhed into five VIE, augury 
from the heavens ; from birds; from chickens 3 


| by om and from partentous event, 


22, by the r eee ria year, 
to be thrown overboard to lighten the * 


A U 


aſtrology, palmiſtry, Se. "which, though for- 
merly very much practiſed, are now juſtly ex- 
ark; inconſiſtent with reaſon and true phi- 
oſop 
AU/GUST [$.] the eighth month in che 
taking its name from Cæſar. 7 
AUGUSTA'LIA [S.] a inftituted | 
- | by the Romans, in honour of . Ceſar, 
on his return to Rome, after having ſettled 
N Sicily, Greece, Syria, Afia, and Par- 


AUGU'STINS IS.] a religious order in 
the church of Rome, who follow the rule of 
St Auguſtin, ' preſcribed them by pope Alexan- 
der IV, Among other „ this rule en- 
joins to have all 


of the religious of ar Genevieve, that abbey | 

being the chief of the order, b 
AUGU'/STUS IP. N.] emperor of 

and ſucceſſor to Julius Cæſar. The battle 

Actium, which he fought with Mark Anthony, 

and which made him maſter of the empire, 

happened fifteen years before the birth of Chriſt. 


the place vn Jo us Chriſt was bes. A 
guſtus 
from Roman ſenate. 


and was always faithful to him. 3 
towards the concluſion of his reign, met v 
great afflictions in his own 22 * 
1 daughter Julia, who, by her be 4 war 
r made her life in- 


ever, he baniſhed her, as he did aferwacks hes 
daughter Julia, for the like crimes; and a few 
years after, young Agrippa, his only ſurviving 
grandſon, by his daughter Julia, 1 * he 
had lately adopted for his own ſon, by his 
ſcandalous life became ſo odious to the emperot, 
that he baniſhed him likewiſe 3 which made 
af him often wiſh that he had lived without a 
wife, or died without children. This depra- 
A im to make 
ſtriet laws againſt all lewdn adul- 
tery, and concerning marriages and divorces; 
at | Foam. eve marriages, abſtinence, 
virtue, — the death of Lend 
aſſumed the office of 9 
Romans. This dignity gave A. 
over ceremonies and matters of religion, One 
by tag e apt gay” 1 5. 6 
tion into books ſybilline prophecies. | 
Thoſe that were genuine he repolited in the 
Capitol, but the ſpurious he condemned to the 


Ir 


4 


flovenly, in} o- 8 5 
AU'LCESTER [M.] a town in Warwick - 
hire, diſtant from London 72 computed, and 
April 5, 18, October 7, for 
ee 
AU'DLEY-EnD IP. a a town in Eſſex ; 
its fair is Auguſt cheeſe. 
A'ULIC fa) the name of a ſovereign 
court in Germany, e * t ap- 
in all proceſſes entered in it. It is com- 
Ns > t, who is a Catholic; of a 
vice- » by the archbiſhop of 
Mentz; and of eighteen j 


counſellors, nine of 
whom are Proteſtants, and nine Catholics, 
They are divided into a bench of la „ and 
always follow the emperor's court, for which 
reaſon th called the emperor's juſtice, and 
Aulic Council. The Aulic court ceaſes at tte 


death of the emperor, whereas the imperial} 3 


chamber at Spire is repreſenting not 
only the deceaſed emperor, but the whole Ger- 
manic body, which 1s reputed never to die. 

 AVIN[S}aF meaſure for cloth ; 


| AUNT [5.] father or mother ſiſter. 


AV Fals one away. 
"> AVOCA'TION [S.] the calling one off, 
er taking one from fineſs in hand; lett, 
hindrance, or interruption ; alſo the bubacls 


TEL... 
Dorp [V.] to ſhun, eſcape, wit out of | 


AVOVDANCE IS.] che act of avaiding. 
Alfo, in n 
becomes void of an incumbent, either by death, 
ny ty. NN 
times in „ it i ings con- 
m—_— rate, or denied, Ge. |; 

U'CH [V.] to affirm, maintain, juſ- 
NS cok We 
S.] one who a to 
8 | n 

AVO WRT IS.] in Law, is where a 
_- 8 out a replevin, gr obliges 

er to avow, and juſtify 5 
which is called bis Avor: W's We Pe 2 | 

AVO'WSAL [5] a confeſſion, | 

AVO/WTRY IS] Adultery. 

AURELIA [S.] in Natural Hiſtory, the 
firſt apparent change of the eruca, or maggot of 
84 IS. inall gnifies 

A origi ſignifies a 
jewel, propoſed as a N. in ſome 
public diſpute. Hence the Roman Catholic 
ſchoolmen applied it to denote the reward be- 
ſtowed on martyrs, virgins, ſaints, c. on ac» 
count of their works of fi tion; and 
| painters uſe jt to fignify the crown of , 
er i 

ors, Ce. 6 6 
AU'RICLE IS.] the external ear which is 
inent from the head. Alſo, two appendages 
of the heart at its baſe, and diſtinguiſhed 452 
names of right and left ; being two | 
caps, covering the two ventricles thereof. ; 

AURVFCULAR [A.} whatever belongs or 
relates to the ear or hearing; as an auricular 
witneſs is an ear witneſs ; awricular confeſſion, 
among the Romaniſts, is a confefſion made in 
the hearing or ear of a prieſt. | 

AURVGA [S.] a conſtellation of 
ſtars in the northern hemiſphere, called t 

, conliſting of 23 ſtars, com_ 
Tytho, 40 according to Hevelius, and 
the Britiſh catalogue. | 
8 [S.] an my * 
E e ear, and i i 
8 other operations in c 


2 


Z 


he 
to 
mn 


degrees of the horizon, 
AURORA ATIs IS.] is an extraor- 
dinary meteor, or luminous a ſhew- 


been and ſtill continue very | | 
uſed 1d 


3 


AU'RUM (coLv) [S.] is a term 


1 


undertaking drawn 


AUT 

gold is the principal ingredient : ſuch are 

AURUM rurmInaAns [S.] being a folu- 
tion of gold in aqua-regia, and precipitated with 
ſalt of tartar, This a a much louder report 
than the common pulyis fulminans. 
 AURUM sive, or Mosarsu US.] 
which is made of tin, flowers of ſulphur, crude 
ſal-armoniac,and purified quickſilver, by mixing 
and ſubliming the whole in a mattraſs. The 
Aurum Mufroum will be found under the ſub- 


A'URUM PoTaziLz, Potable Cold [S.] 
This is a tion of gold, by ſeparating 
its ſalt and ſulphur, and then diſſolving it in a 
liquor, which takes the name of Tincture of 
Gold. It is faid to be a cordial and ſudorific, 
which cannot be aſcribed to the Gold, for it 
remains ſtill 282 may be ſeparated in its 
own proper form by mere evaporation, 

 A'URUM rPurL080?PROR UM, 2 by 
the alchemiſts ſtill more 5 
fiſting of mercury perſectly cleared from all its 
ſulghur ; but it is much doubted whether there 


itbning to, 
AU'SPICES IS.] the omen of future 
AUSPIFCIOUS [A.] favourable, proſperous, 
fortunate, propitious, A4. 


4 LA.] ferere, harſh, rigid; 


© AUSTERITY s.] ſeverity and rigour; a 
AT is , 


AU'STRAL IS.] ſouthern, of or belong- 
ing to the ſouth ; thus the fix ſigns on the 


|  ſouth-bide of the equinoQtial are called Auſtral 


AU'STRIA [P.N.] a circle of Germany, 
comprehending 15 2 of Auſtria, 


Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and 
Brixzen, It is, bounded by Bohemia and Mo- 


ravia on the Wörth; by Hungary, Sclavonia, 
and Croatia on the Eaſt ; by the dominions of 


Venice on the fouth, and Bavaria on the 


AUTHENTIC [A.] ſomething of ac- 
5 [ authority; well at- 


AU'THOR IS.] the firſt beginner or mover 
of any thing; one who created or produced any 
thing. Thus God is the Author of nature, 
and of the univerſe. It js ſometimes taken 


in the ſame ſenſe as an inventor, In writ- 


ing, one who compoſes a book is an Aurber. 


Authors may be diſtinguiſhed into facred and 
profane, antient and modern, known and 


anonymous, Greek, Latin, French; Enyliſh, 
&o. philoſophers, orators, hiſtorians, poets, 


 prammarians, phyfiologifts, philologiſts, c. 


An ariginal Author is one who neither 


* 
8 


r 
„„ a SN 3 4 i 


a 


AWA 
model, either in the matter or method of his 
compoſition, 

AUTHO/RITY [5 legal power, a right 
to command and make one's ſelf obeyed ; alſo 
a quotation from the Scriptures, fathers, or 
any other writers of eſtabliſhed character, in 
* = ———— or 7 of a fact. 

CRASY [S.] ſupremacy, indepen· 
dency, ſelf - inherent Lale. es | 

AU'TOGRAPHY [S. ] a man's own pro- 
per hand-writing ; an orginal manuſeript of a 
book, treatiſe, or inſtrument. | 

ST AU'STLE [F. N. I a town in Cornwall z 
2 — 1 Whitſun- 
Ys ovember 10, for horſes, oxen, 

ſheep, cloth, and a few hops, 4 a 


rr | 
girded with a ſtarry girdle 3 holding in one 
hand a pair of ſcales equally poiſed, with a globe 
in each; in the other, a bunch of divers fruits 
and grapes. His age es the perfeQtion of 
this ſeaſon, and the balance that fign of the, 
zodiac which the ſun enters when our Autamm 


begins, | | 
AUTU/MNAL [A.] hing relating to 
autumn +2 thus the Pornt is that point 
of the equinox from which the ſon begins to 
deſcend towards the ſouth pole. Autumn! 
Ars, in Aﬀtronomy, are the figns Libra, Scor- 
pio, and Sagittarius, through which the fun. 
paſſes during Autumn, Autumnal equinex, the 
time when the ſun enters the autumnal point. 
Autumnal 0 finer, &c. n 
AVU'LSION {S.] the forcing away, the 
7 — K. another. 5 
A ARY [A.] helpful, aiding, uf. 
"fiſting, Auxiliary A, in Grammar, ate 
ſuch as help to form or conjugate other verbs, 
rr 28 to bave, 
and to be, The auxiliary verb am, ſupplies the 
want of ==; 32 * Ty. N 2 
AWArr [V.} to expect, attend, 
n to rouſe out of Neep ; to 
beſtir one's ſelf afreſh; to put into new ation, 
2 — cw RI For deciſion 
an arbitrator, en e parties them 
ſelves to terminate their difference, 2H 
AWARE LP. J vigilant. attentive; to be 


on one's guard. 


* ” 


AWAY! IP.] abſent; let us ge; be gone 
quit, or leave the place, |. 1 | 3 
D 6 * . 8 AWE 


AWFUL A. ] majeſtic, dreadful, powerful; 
inveſted n ne 


A!WFULNESS IS, I folemnity ; that which 
Krikes an awe. 8 3 

A-WHILE [F.] ſome time ago, now, or 
. A/WKWARD [A.] clumſy, unpolite, in- 


AI. [S.] 2 ſmall tharp-pointed inſtru- 
ment, uſed by ſhoemakers, Sc. to bore holes | Ax: 
min their leather. | 


 A'WLESS [A.] irreverent ; without the 


power of ca reverence. _ : 
- AWME S. J a Dutch meaſure, anſwering 
to the tierce,” or one-ſeventh of an 


A WNING [S.] in Sea gry is the 
i fail, wling, or like, over 
See to keep of the 


fun, or wind. 
AR.] obliquely z ſquintingly, un- 


about which the world, in the 
D 
tion. The Axis of a NI 

re- 


FR 
LEH 


plane of 

| of 66 4 

| ge rn 

line dividing the into two equal parts, 
and cutting all its ordinates at tight angles. 

| | 


3 N 
] 
5 
Fe 


for the teeth; and ſometimes applied 


; 


| AZ DO. | 
about n ih e turns about. 
Lis © Hation is à right line parallel to the 
horizon paſſing through the center about which 
a 


paſſes through the middle of 
the circumvolutions of the wheel ate turned. 


of the Saxon pri that were ſlain in the 
bloody battle of B diftant from Lon« 
e 
Mark, April 25, y aft ine 24. 
and Ern Wedneſday after 2 
cattle ; the market is of a Saturday. 
AXUNGIA ViTz1 IS.] ſandiver, or ſalt 
of a kind of ſalt which ſeparates from the 
glaſs while in fufon. It is of an acrimonious 
and biting taſte : the farriers uſe it for clearing 
the of horſes, It is alſo uſed as a cleanſer 


of the eaſtern and weſtern ampli- 
tude to a quadrant, Thus the Azumurh of the 
ſun, or a ſtar, is an arch between the meridian 


. | of the place and any vertical line, The mag- 


netica Azimuth, is an arch of the horizon con- 
tained between the ſun's Azimuth's circle and 
the magnetical meridian, Azimuth , is 
an inſtrument uſed at ſea for finding the ſun's 
magnetical Azimuth, Azimuth Dial, is one 
whoſe fiyle or gnomon is at right angles to 
the plane of the horizon. Azimuth Circle, 
called Azimurbs, are great circles of the ſphere, 
and cutti horizon at right angles in 
the 22 The horizon being di- 
vided into 360 „they uſually conceive 
60 Azimuth. Fzimuths are repreſented 

. 
the globe they are red by the quadrant 
. 
the Azimuth is reckoned the height of the ſtars, 
and of the ſun, when not in t 

AZOTH 


he 1 
8.] in Chemiſtry, is — 


17. Ty 
A'XLE or AxLe-TaEE 68] the pin which 


A'XMINSTER UF. N.] a town on the 
ir famous 


zon, comprehended 
the place, and any given vertical, and is the 


FTHRSTLESOESSESAPRSUOUSoSDd Yay pern OW) green ens dsa 


gr rg gr rr 


caſt, prepared from the lapis lazuli, generally 


and Romiſh churches have had long and frequent 
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tone major above A; B alſo ſtands for baſs, 
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B AB 
ery of metalic ſubſtance ; the firſt matter of 


metals z more W gi 4 that which they call 
the mercury of philoſophers, which they pre- 
tend to draw from all forts of metallic bodies. 
The Aueh of Paracelſus, which he boaſted of 
as an univerſal remedy,is pretended to be a pre- 
tion of gold, filver, and 3 5 

A'ZURE [A.] in the general ſenſe, figni- 
fies the blue r of the ſky. Among 
Painters, it is the blue colour, with a greeniſh 


called ultramarine, It 23 L that 
bright blue colour prepared pis arme- 
nus. This colour is called Lambert blue. In 
Heraldry, Azure is the blue colour in the 
coat of arms of any perſons below the rank of 
a baron, In theeſcutcheon of a nobleman, it 
is called Saphire; and in that of a ſovereign 
prihce Jupiter. In Engraving, this colour is 
—_— by lines, or ſtrokes drawn horizon- 
y ; 


A'ZYMOUS [A.] unleavened, or unfer- 
mented ; bread without leaven. The Greek 


es, which at length occaſioned a to'al 
rupture, about the uſe of leavened or unlea- 
vened bread in the euchariſt. The Greek 
church maintained, that the bread in the maſs 
ought to be azymour, unleavened, in imitation | 
of the bread of the Jews, and of our 
Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacrament on the 
day of the paſſover. The Roman church as 
ftrenuouſly maintains the coutrary, from tra- 
dition, and the common uſage of the church. 
It is related, that during the firſt ages of the 
church, none but unleavened bread was uſed in 
the eucharift, till the Ebionites aroſe, who held 
that all obſervances preſcribed by Moſes were 
fill in force, Upon which the eaſtern 
and weſtern ee up the uſe of leavened 
bread ; and after the extinction of that hereſy, 
the weſtern church returned to the azymous, the 
eaftern abſolutely adhering to the former uſage. 
It is obſerved * Galen, that all unfermented 


diſput 


bread is very unwholeſome, 


B 


is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, 
9 and in ours the firſt conſonant, It is 
3 by preſſing the whole length of the 
lips together, and forcing them open with a 
ſtrong breath. It is uſed as an adbreviation: 
Thus, in muſic, B ſtands for the tone above A, 
as BY or B does for for B flat, or the ſemi- 


and B. C. for baſſo continuo, or thorough baſs. 
As a numeral, B was uſed by the Greeks and 
Hebrews to denote 2 ; but among the Romans 
ſtood for 300, and with a daſh over it thus, B 
for 3000. The ſame people uſed B for Brutus. 
B. F. for bonum fattum. liked uſed B 


and V indifferently for each other. B, in the 
chemical alphabet, fignifies mercury, B. A. 


B AB 
of laws; and B. D. for bachelor of divinity. 


BAA Ine to cry like a ſheep, 
BA'AL, 


The word Baal ſignifies lord, maſter, or buſ- 
bund, and doubtleſs was ſome time made uſe of 


ſter of the univerſe ; but was often joined with 
the name of ſome other falſe god, as Baal- 
berith, Baal-peor, Baal-zebub, Baal-gad, Baal« 
zephon. Baal ahd Aſtaroth are common] 
joined together; and as it is believed 
roth denotes the moon, it is with great reaſon 
thought, that Baa! is put for the ſun. : 
BA/BBLE [V.] to prattle like 
talk idly, tell ſecrets, prate ſillily. 
BA'BBLER [S.] a filly fooliſh talker, or 
idle prater. 
BABE [S ] 
l BABO/ON IS.] a monkey of the largeſt 
Ze 


BA/BEL, or BasYLox, [P. N.] which is 
city and province, wherein the famous tower of 


about this edifice, fo that they could 
underſtand one another, Gen. xi. 9. 


ſmall image child for girls to play with. 


that its antiquity is not to be queſtioned z and 
indeed profane authors, who knew nothing of 


to have lived 2000 years 


miramis. Marſham brings down the founda- 
tion of this city ſo late as the time of Nabonaſſar. 
But the opinton moſt generally followed, and 
beſt grounded, is, that Nimrod founded it, Be- 


great works to it, and otherwiſe adorned it, 


foundreſs of it: but Nebuchadnezzar was the 
perſon who put the finiſhing hand to it, and 
made it one of the great wonders of the world. 
Herodotus, the oldeſt hiſtorian we have, who 


celebrated in hiſtory, Theſe were of a ſquare 
form, every fide of which was 400 feet long x 


ſeveral large terraſſes, one above another, 
they equalled the | height of the walls 


1 


EL, or BxLus [P. N. ] an idol 
of the Chaldeans, Phanicians, or Canaanites. 


| the original import of the word, fignifies Con 
fufion, and therfore uſed for the name of the 


that name was building, when God confounded _ 


the language of thoſe men who were employed 
no longer 


lus enlarged it, and Semiramis added ſo many 


the city, which was 350 feet, The aſ - 
„ x 


to ſignify the ſupreme Deity, the lord and m.: 


* 


y 
that Aa- 


BA'BY [5] a child, an infant; a dol, or 
of a 


BA'BYLON [P. N.] the capital of Chal- 
dea, built by Nimrod (Gen. x. 10.) in the 
place where the tower of Babel was begun; ſo 


the Scriptures, make the ſon of Belus, whom - 
they will have to be the founder of Babylon, 
before Semiramis. 
Others afcribe the foundation of it to Belus the 
Aſſyrian, father of Ninus ; and others to Se- 


* 


2 child, 


an infant. . 


that ſhe might, not improperly, . be called the 5 


was upon the ſpot, and ſaw it in its ſplendor, 10 
gives a ſurpriſing account of its magnificent 

buildings, palaces, walls, towers, gates, bridges, 
but eſpecially the hanging gardens, ſo much 


rc ; 
till 
of 


* 


ON 


2 
* 
4 
„ - 


— 


BAC 


oe feet wide; and the whole pile was ſuſtained by | 


_* vaſt arches raiſed upon other arches, one above 
another, and ſtrengthened by a wall ſurrounding 
it on every fide 22 feet thick. On the top of 
theſe arches were laid large, flat ſtones, 16 feet 
Jong, and four broad ; theſe were lined with 
bricks, cloſely cemented together with plaiſter; 
and that covered with ſheets of lead, upon 
which lay the mould of the garden. There 
were other prodigious works in this famous ci- 
ty, the deſcription of which would be too long 
for our purpoſe. We ſhall thezefore only add, 
that after the death of Alexander the Great, 
who died here, the city began to decline apace, 
by the building of Seleucia about 40 miles 
above it, by Seleucus Nicanor, who is ſaid to 
| have erected this new city in hatred to the Ba- 
bvlonians, and to have drawn out of Babylon 
$00,000 perſons to people it; ſo that, in the 
time of Curtius, the antient city was leſſened 
one fourth part; in the time of Pliny, reduced 
to deſolation; and in St Jerom's days, was 
turned into a park, wherein the kings of Per- 
Kia uſed to hunt; and, according to the relation 
of ſome late travellers, is now reduced to one 
tower only, called the tower of Daniel, from 
whence may be ſeen all the ruins of this once 
vaſt and ſplendid city; which ruins are fo full 
"of venomous creatures, which lodge in the 
Holes they make in the rubbiſh, that no one 
durſt approach nearer to it than within half a 

League, t during two months in the win- 
ter, when animals never ſtir out of their 


Holes, 

BACCHANA'LIA [S.] the drunken, re- 
velling feaſts of the then god Bacchus. 
There were two of theſe feſtivals celebrated 
In the year, one in the ſpring, and the other 
in the autumn; but both were accompanied 
with games, ſpeftacles, and theatrical repre- 
Tentations, and it was at theſe times the poets 
contended for the prize of poetry. Thoſe who 
were initiated into the celebration of theſe 
feafts, repreſented, ſome, Silenus ; others, Pan; 
others, Satyrs ; and in this manner appeared 
in public night and day, counterfeiting drun- 
Kenneſs, dancing obſcenely, commitring all 
manner of licentiouſneſs and debauchety; and 
running over the mountains and foreſts, with 
Horrible ſhrieks and howlings, crying out 1 
Sacre. In Rome they committed ſich ſhock- 
Ing diſorders; that the ſenate ſuppreſſed them, 

BACHELOR, or Barcnzros [S,] a 
mani who ſtill continues in the fate of celi- 


bacy, or who was never married. Antiently, | ſheep 


it was a name given to thoſe ſuperior in qua- 
Ety to eſquires, but had not a number of vaſ- 
fals ſufficient to have their banner carried be- 
ſore them in the fleld of battle. They were 
uſually young gentlemen, who endeavoured to 
acquire the title of Bachelors by their prowels ; 
and being an order inferior to thoſe called Che- 
waliets or Koights, Fauchet ſuppoſes they took 
their game from baſe cbebalier or the loweſt 
greet 'of Knights, It was allo 2 title given 1 


* 


| 


| 


| 


; 


BA Gy, 
young cavaliers, who having made their firſt 
campaign, received the military girdle. - It was 
likewiſe uſed to denominate him who had over- 
come another in combat, the firſt time he ever 
engaged. In an Univerſity ſenſe, Bachelors are 
thoſe who have attained to the bacca-laureate ; 
who have taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts. and ſciences, At Orford, a perſon muſt 
be a fludent four years before he is entitled to be 
Bachelor of Arti; three years more before he 
attains the degree of Maſter of Arts; and in ſe- 
ven years more, he may commence Bachelor of 
Dirty. At Cambridge, the degrees are taken 
much the ſame as at Oxford, except in Law 
and Phyſic, in either of which the Bachelor's 
degree may be taken in fix years. | 

BACK IS.] the hinder part of the body; 
the outer part of the hand; the hinder or di- 
ſtant part of a building, as the back fart, the 
back-ſide. 35 


BACK [V.] to mount or get upon a horſe; | 


to break a horſe ; to ſecond, encourage, main- 
tain, ſtrengthen, juſtify, ſupport. 
BA'CKBITE [V.] to ſlander, revile, cen- 
fure or reproach the abſent. ; 
BA/CKBITER [S.] a private calumniator ; 
cenſurer or reviler of the abſent. | 
BA/CK-BOARD IS.] the board in a boat 
for paſſengers to lean their backs againſt; alſo 
the ſtiff milled paper put into the covers of 
books to preſerve them from injury. 
BACKGA'MMON [5] an ingenious game 
played with dice and tables, to be learned only 
by obſervation and practice. 
BACK-SLVDER [S.] one who falls. from 
the truth, and from a friend becomes an enemy 


to the true religion, | 
BA'CK-STAFF [S. an inſtrument uſed at 
ſea to take the ſun's altitude. This inſtru- 
ment, commonly called Davis's Quadrant, from 
the name of the inventor, and by the French, 
the Engliſh rant, is not ſo accurate as could 
be wiſhed; and a large, heavy, braſs aftrolabe 
is to be preferred before it. 


BA'CK-STAYS IS.] thoſe ropes in a ſhip's | 


rigging that ge on both fides the ſhip, to keep 
the maſt from pitching or rocking. | 
BA'CKWARD [A.] vith the back for- 


wards, regreflively; from a better to a werſe 


ſtate; in time paſt ; alſo, unwilling, averſe, 
2 Nuggiſh, dilatory, dull of appre - 
enſion. 

BACK WELL CP. N.] a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, whoſe fair is Sept. 21, ſor cattle, 
„and colts, 

BA'/CON IS.] hog's fleſh, ſwealed or 
ed, falted, and dried in the ſmoke, 

BA'CON (Roc) [P. N.] a learned Eng- 
liſh monk, of the Franciſcan order, who flou- 
riſhed in the thirteenth century, 
near Ilchefter in Somerſetſhire, in the year 


1214, of an antient and. honourable: family. 
He took his fitſt tincture of learning at Oxford, 


and diſcovering an extraordinary genius 
ſciences, was encouraged and protected 
. | 


Ps 


+ 


fing- 


He was born | 


# 


% 


os 
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- moſt learned men at that time: After he had | in confinement ten-years, Jerom de Eſcolo, wha 
It wag made ſome proficiency in academical learning, | had condemned him, was choſerf pope. Not- 
Tan >. he went over to Paris, where he had not been | withſtanding which, Bacon applied to him for 
= ur long before he was looked upon as the glory of | a diſcharge ; and to ſoften him, addreſſed to 
ors are that univerſity, and an honour to his country.] bim a learned and curious treatiſe on the means 
liberat He did not confine his ſtudies to any particular ſ of avoiding the infirmities of old age, But is does 
li branch of literature, but endeavoured fully and I not appear that this had any great effect. Hows 
muſt ectly to comprehend the ſciences in general, | ever, by the interpoſition of ſome noblemen, 
to be y the help of a right method, and an unwea- | he at length obtained his releaſe, and returned 
re he ried application. When he had attained the | to Oxford, where, at the requeſt of his friends, 
in ſe- degree of doctor, he returned to his own coun- | he compoſed, old as he was, 4 Compendium of 
lor of try, and took the habit of the Franciſcan order | Tbæslagy, which ſeems to have been his laſt 
aken in 1240, when he was about 26 years of age, | work. He ſpent the remainder of his days in 
Law On his return to Oxford, he was conſidered by | peace, and dying in the college of his order, 
elor's the greateſt men of the univerſity, as one of [on the r1th of June 1292, as ſome ſay, or, 


the ableſt and moſt indefatigable enquirers after | as others, 1294, Re was interred in the church 
ody; knowledge, that the world had produced, and [of the Franciſcays. In all branches of the 
di- had the greateſt reſpect paid him as ſuch : But | Mathematics he was wonderfully well verſed 3 
| the | perceiving that the method he took of impro- and in Mechanics, Dr Friend ſays, a greater 
rle ; 
Ain 
en 


ving the ſciences by experiments, required an- | genius had not ariſen fince the days of Archi- 
other ſort of affiſtance than that of books or | medes ; the truth of which appears from a fin- 
favour, they generouſly contributed to his ex- [gle page of one of his treatiſes entitled, © An 
pences, and laid out, as he tells us, within the] Epiſtle of Brother Roger Bacon, concerning 
compaſs of 20 years, no leſs than 20001. in|* the ſecret works of art and nature, and the 
collecting curious authors, making trials of va- |* non-entity of Magic. In which, ſpeaking of 
or rious kinds, and in conſtructing different in- ¶ the wonderful inſtruments which may be con- 
ſtruments for the improvement of uſeful know- ſtrived, without the help of magic, he ſays, 
ous But however his prodigious pr in “ a veſſel may be ſo conſtructed, and oars 
1 all forts of literature, might raiſe his credit |© therein fo diſpoſed, as to make more way 
of among the better part of mankind, it excited] with one man in her, than another veſſel ful - 
envy in ſome, and afforded plauſible pretences | ly manned, That it is poſſible to make a 
ne for covering malicious deſigns in others. They] chariot, which, without any aſſiſtance of ani« 
ly gave out therefore, that mathematical ſtudies ]“ mals, ſhall move with that irrefiſtible force, 
were in ſome meaſure allied to thoſe magical | © which is aſcribed to thoſe ſcythed chariots in 
m arts which the church had condemned, and which the antients fought, That it is poſ= 
w thereby brought ſuſpicion upon thoſe, whoſe ] fible to make inftruments for flying, fo that 
learning ought to have defended them againſt |< a man fitting in the middle thereof, and 
ie ſuch imputations more than other men. It I“ ſteering with a kind of rudder, may manage 
* was under colour of ſuch kind of ſuſpicion, | © what is contrived to anſwer the end of wings, 
* that Bacon's firſt troubles began, which iſſued ]“ ſo as to divide and paſs through the air. 
„ in reſtraining him from reading lectures to the | That it is poſſible to make a machine of a 
4 young ſtudents, and at length in a cloſe con - very ſmall fize, and yet capable of raifing & 
e finement, in which he was almoſt ftarved, and finking the greateſt weights, which — ha 
a prohibition to ſend his writings beyond the | © of infinite uſe on certain occaſions z for by 
Umits of his convent : Though tis ſuppoſed, “ the help of ſuch an inſtrument, not above - 
His great erime was, the great freedom he took |* three inches high or leſs, a man may be able 
with the clergy in his writings, in which he“ to deliver himſelf and companions out of 
neither ſpared their ignorance nor want of mo- | © priſon, and to aſcend or deſcend at pleaſure,* ? 
rals. But notwithſtanding this baſe and barba- He ſpeaks alſo of machines for diving, and bf 
rous uſage, his reputation ſpread itſelf over the | flying bridges that may be thrown at pleaſure 
whole Chriſtian world, inſomuch that pope Cle- for the paſſage of an army. In reſpe& to the 
ment IV, one of the wiſeſt and worthieft men | ſcience of Perſpective, he took incredible paing 
that for many years had been raiſed to that dig- | both in the theory and practice. He deſcribes 
nity, wrote him a letter, deſiring he would ſend | the Camera obſcura, and all forts of glaſſes 
him all his works, This was in 1266, when | which magnify or diminiſh any obje&t, by bring- 
our author was in the flower of his age, who, | ing it nearer to the eye, or removing it farther 
to gratify his holineſs, collected them together, off; among which muſt be the teleſcope, tho“ 
and ſent them to him. But that pope dying | Galileo pretends to that invention, In Geo- 
foon after, our author fell into fre tronbles, | graphy he was admirably well ſkilled, as ap- 
from the ſame cauſe as before. For Jerom Eſ- | pears from a variety of paſſages in his works, 
culo, the general of his order, having heard his | which ſhew, that he was far better acquainted _ - 
caſe, ordered him to be impriſoned; and to with the ſituation, extent, and inhabitants, 
prevent his appealing to pope Nicholas III, that f even of the moſt diſtant countries, than many 
4 general of his order procured a confirmation of | who made that particular ſcience their ſtudy, 
his ſentence from Rome, When he had been and wrote upon f in ſoceeeding times, Hi 
* * 85 % : 2 ; a 5 ö 
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. fince he not only pointed out that error which 
occaſioned a reformation in the calendar, which 
bas given riſe to the diſtinction between the 
old ftile and the new, but alſo offered a much 
more effetual and perfect reformation than 
_ this, which was made in the time of pope Gre- 
_ gory XIII. He was well ſkilled in Chrono- 
Jogy, as appears from his works, He was fo 
. thoroughly verſed in Chemiſtry, even when it 

was ſcarce known in Europe, that, as Dr 
| Friend obſerves, the honour of introducing it 
into this country, muſt be aſcribed to him. 
By his knowledge in this art, he diſcovered 
the invention of gun-powder, and deſcribes its 
© uſes and effects. aff 468 of his diſcoveries, 
Vas that of Alchemy, or the art of tranſmut- 
5 metals, of which he has left many trea- 


in which, excluſive of the ſubject, are 

many curious and uſeful paſſages. The third 
3 in Chemiſtry, which he made, was, 
che tincture of gold for the prolongation of liſe, 
of which he has given broad hints in his wri- 
tings, and which, it's probable, he would have 
laid open more fully, had his diſcourſes been 
. received with the candour deſerved. That 


| he was fkilled in Phyfic, we have a manifeſt 
his treatiſe of old age, which is high- 


In ſhort, his ſtudies took in the whole 
circle of the ſciences ; but as his profeſſion and 
--_ of life required a particular application 
ſo it 1 appears, that he 

.d all his other fludies ſubſervient thereto, 
and directed both his actions and writings to the 
* of God, and the good of his fellow creatures, 
the higheſt deference for the holy Scrip- 

' tures, and thought that in them were contained 
the principles of true ſcience, and of all uſeful 
knowledge ; and therefore prefled the ftudy of 
chem in their original languages, and an aſſi- 


thered upon him, 3 been origi- 
ally 1 to his patron Robert Grauthead, 


e (Sir e Dp. 2 22 
and ornament, as he has been juſtly ſtiled 

age and nation, the fon of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal, and of 
„ 
Cook, tutor to king Edward VI; he was 
"born at York-houſe in 1 


; and ſo conſpicuous were his 
in his tender years, that perſons of the * 
al Ache in in converſing with him while 
doy ; and queen Elizabeth herſelf was fo 
charmed with the ſolidity of his ſenſe, and 
the of Roar behaviour, that ſhe would 

im her lord keeper She was 
the — he gave 


ſed wit 
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that be wat too ming ar "a ma- 
happy rei a witty, ſprightly, 

— turned 9 His father, 3 
vering in his ſon ſuch a ripeneſs of judgment 
and diſcretion, reſolved to ſend him, on his re- 
turn from the univerſity, young as be was, to 
France, to improve himſelf in the kaewledge 
of the world, under a miniſter as capable, and 
as honeſt, as any that age produced, Sir A- 
mias Paulet, then the queen's ambaſſador at 
Paris. His behaviour here was ſuch as gained 
him the eſteem and confidence of the ambaſſa - 
dor to ſuch a degree, as to be entruſted with 
a commiſſion of impertance to the queen, which 
he performed with ſuch applauſe, as gained 
himſelf and the ambaſſador credit. On his 
return to Paris he wrote a very ingenious and 
are elegant performance, containing a ſuccinct view 
of the ſtate of Europe at that time; this was 
wrote when our author was but nineteen. 
While he was thus employing himſelf abroad, 
his father died, and leaving this fon but a ſlen- 
der fortune, on his return home, he betook 
himſelf to the profeſſion of the law, and for 
that purpoſe entered himſelf of the ſociety 
Gray's Inn. During the firſt years 3 
pay in that place, he ſpent his time 
not confining himſelf rar to 


ſcience. Here he framed the 
philoſophical work, which will not — render 
his name immortal, but do honour to his 
and country, But though he did not enti oy 
confine his thoughts to his profeſſion, yet his 

quick parts, and ſurprizing penetration, enabled 
him to make as rapid a progreſs in that, as ig 
other kinds of learning, his principal care be- 
ing to make himſelf thor maſter of the 
principles of the law. After diſcharging the 
office of reader of Gray's Inn, in 1588, in the 


e[ 26th year of his age, the queen appointed him 


her counſel learned in the law extracrdinary. 
He was now become a candidate for court fa- 
vour as well ag a lawyer, and had as high pre- 
tenfions to t as any man of his time. 
He was nephew to William lord Burleigh, who 
married his mother's fiſter, and firſt couſin to 
Sir Robert Cecil his ſon, Had he adhered to 
of | this family, to which he was ſo nearly allied, 
he might very probably have riſen by their in- 
tereſt; but having made an early friendſhip 
with the earl of Eſſex, who was of an oppo- 
fire faction, and likewiſe engaged his elder bro- 
ther, Mr Anthony Bacon, in that nobleman's 
ſervice, it's no wonder Mr Bacon ſuffered in his 
fortune. Sir Robert Cecil threw ſuch obſtacles 
in his way, as he was not able to ſurmount du- 
ring that reign, being repreſented as a ſpecula- | 
tive man, and conſequently unfit for bullock ; 
but that they might not ſeem entirely to 

le& ſo near a relation, the Cecils or 
bim the reverſion of the place of regiſter of 
on court of Rar-chamber z which PR 


of the people. This may ſeem firange, but 


2 h 
Capacity N author. Aſter the death of his 


$4 


OE I non or ww ,,, 


60 
| ſervices received from his brother Anthony Ba- 


| great 
earl of Saliſbury ; the other Sir Edward Coke, 


plan for preferment, but alſo that of his ſtudies; 


ſpecimen 
' the Advancement En The king em- 
ail wit 
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G4 not enjoy till the next reign. The earl of 
Efex was his faſt friend, and did all in his 
power to procure for him the place of the 
queen's ſollicitor, but not being able to prevail, 
he generouſly made him amends for it out of 
his own fortune. But notwithſtanding this no- 
ble teſtimony of the earl's friendſhip, when 
this great favourite fell into misfortunes, and 
was tried for his life, Mr Bacon appeared againſt 
him as a lawyer in behalf of the crown, and 
after he had ſuffered a ſhameful death, Mr 
Bacon endeavoured to perpetuate that ſhame, 

drawing the declaration of the treaſons of 

late earl of Eſſer, to juſtify the govern- 
ment in a meaſure very diſagreeable to the bulk 


2 true, ſo true, that Mr Bacon found 
imſelf obliged to write an apology for his con- 


He wrote ſeveral treatiſes on law ſubj - in 


all which he gave evident proofs of his great 
_ abilities in his profeſſion. He likewiſe diſtin- I ti 


iſhed himſelf in the _ of 2 who 
generally approved his ſentiments, was in 
ſo high there, that, tho be generally 


I 
i 


applied very early to her ſucceſſor 
- James I, with a tender of his ſervice, which 
kindly received. On the 24d of July, 
„ he was introduced to the king at White- 
received the honour of knighthood ; 
after gave bim higher marks of 


* 
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penſion of 


ſelf crofſed by the envy and jealouſy of two 
e che felt was Sie Robert Cuail, now 


the attorney general; yet he behaved towards 
both with great decency and reſpect. But in 
the midſt of theſe difficulties and diſappoint · 
ments, he not only ſteadily proſecuted his own 


ſo that in the year 1605, he publiſhed the firſt 
i of his great work, in bis book of 


ployed him to prev the parliament to 
agree to an union between the two kingdoms. 
Sir Francis laboured this point with great dili- 
gence, but without effect, | Being in high fa+ 
vour at court, and in-general eſteem with the 
world, bis friends adviſed him to marry, in ar- 
der to eſtabliſh his family, Acccrdingly, he 
took to wife Alice, daughter of Benedict Barn- 
ham, Eſq; an alderman of London, with an 
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by her. Soon after, upon a vacancy, he wat 
appointed ſolicitor. In this lation, he was ve- 
ry ſerviceable in expediting matters in parlia- 
ment, agreeable to his maſter's defire, Amid& 
ſo many arduqus affairs of ſtate, he found lei- 
ſure to proſecute his philoſophic ſtudies, and in 
ſome meaſure di the plan of his great 
work, which he tranſmitted to his friends, the 
ableſt judges in the kingdom, in order to bave 
their free ſentiments upon the ma 
which means he was enabled to finiſh 
party of his Infauration to ſo high 2 degree of 
perfection. t to relieve kimſelf a little from 
the ſeverity of theſe ſtudies, he pub 


court, jointly 
night mare 


am y ö 
that the multitude of buſineſs he had nqw upon 
his hands, muſt neceſſarily engroſe the gre 
part of his time, yet he did not neglect his phi- 
loſophic ſtudies ; for in 1620, he ſent his mae 
ſter the maſt perfect and important work that 
ever fell from his pen, his No ab . 
Soon after, his lotdſhip was raiſed tq the dignity 


of a yiſcount, by the ſtyle and title of viſconnt 
St Albans in the airing & Hertford, The 


king's neceſſities requiring a parliat ent to by 
called, one was ſummoned, and being met, 
they went upon the fupply, and at the ſame 
time examined into the grievances of the na- 
tion. Among many others that were broughg 


ample fortune, but he never had any children 
8 ; rp ” 3 


, 


* 


before them, there were ſeveral complaints 
againſt the lord chancellor for bribery and cπ © 
r 3 which being but tco well 9 2 


— 


1 


11 


the houſe laid the affair before the houſe © 


BAD 


ſwer, touching the effect of a grant which had 


His lordſhip then lay fick at St Albans, {been made him by king James. His friend re- 


and could not attend the houſe to make his de -[turniog, told him plainly, that he muſt thence- 


* 


| Fence; but his friend, the marquis of Bucking- 
ham, delivered his letters, and did all he could 


to ſerve him on this occaſion, both with the 


F 

* 
it 
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] 


been 
charged, Upon which their 

to judgment, and their ſentence was, That 
c the lord viſcount St 


ts; for, as to 


- himſelf, he was ſo far from being a covetous 
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from indigence, fince he had a pen- 
crown of 12001, a year; his 
alienation office was 6001. a 
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ich was a Joad enough to depreſs his ſpirits, 


ſhip's temper, that he did not ſuffer his misfor- 
tunes or diſappointments to hurry his thoughts 
to the prejndice of his ſtudies. One inſtance of 
which will always do honour to his memory, 
eported by Dr Rawley. One day his lordſhip 
was diftating to that doctor ſome of his experi 


"ments in his Sylva. The Tame day be had ſent 
a # friend to court, to receive for him a ſinal an- ¶tinction. 


ans, lord chancellor of 


forth deſpair of that grant, how much ſoever 
his fortune needed it. Be it ſo, ſaid his lord- 
ſhip, and then diſmiſſed his friend chear- 


kindly received. A new parli 
ed, he employed his pen on political ſubjefs, 
ſo much to the ſatis faction of his maſter, that 
he granted him a full pardon, which was one of 
the laſt acts of his government; in virtue of 
which, his lordſhip was ſummoned to the ſe- 
cond parliament in the next reign, though his 


it} commended to Sir Humphry May, chancellor 


of the duchy z and to the biſhop of Lincoln, 
the letters to be preſeryed, but not to be di- 
vulged, as touching too much upon perſons and 
matters of flate. Sy this judicious care, moſt 

is papers were preſerved, and the greateſk 
part of them publiſhed, collected into volumes. 
The ſevere winter which followed the infectious 
ſummer of 162 5, brought him very low; but 


the] the ſpring reviving his ſpirits, he made a little 
excurſio 


on into the country, in order to try ſome 
iments in Natural Philoſophy ; but being 
hon Meg oh way, he was obliged to ſtay at 
the earl of Arundel's at Highgate, about a 
week, and there expired, on the gth of April, 
1626, in the 66th year of his age, was pri- 
vately buried in the chapel of St Michad's 
church, within the province of Old Verulam. 
BA'CULE [S.] in fortification, a kind of 
portcullis, or gate, made like a pit · fall, with a 


. | counterpoiſe, and ſupported by two great ſtakes. 


It is commonly ſet before the corps de guard, not 
far from the gate of a place, "a 
BACULO'METRY IS.] the art of mea- 
ſuring acceſſible or inacceſſible heights, by the 
help of one or more baculi, ſtaves, or rods, 
BA/DDLESMORE [V. N.] a village in 
Kent, whoſe fair is Septemb. 29, for linen and 


"BADGE Is. a mark, or token et dif- 
3 BA/DGDR 


Ai 


IS: 
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n brock. Alſo, one that buys corn and victuals 


evade, ſham, or diſappoint. 


Somertſhire, whoſe fair is May 13, for cattle 
ef all ſorts, 


both ſupplied with wind by a pair of bellows. 


of ſhips, gathering the toll for . &c. 


2 place to which his juriſdiction is con- 


| freſh one's ſelf and horſe; to ſet meat to allure 


| to harden in the fire, 


B AK 
BA DCGER IS.] a wild creature, called alſo 


in one place, and carries it into another. 
BA/FFLE [IV.] to elude, confound, filence, | 


. BAG (8. ſack, poke, or pouch; alſo that 
part in whi the poiſon of vipers is contained; 
it is likewiſe a term of quantity; as, a bag of 


per, &c. : 
r RaGAT ELLE [S, a toy, trifle, ; 
BAGBOR-WERT [P.N.] a village in 


BA/GGAGE [S.] all forts of goods or necei- 
ſaries; the furniture of an army; a ſorry 
worthleſs woman. 
BA GNIO IS. ] a houſe for bathing, ſweat- 
ing, and cupping. - : ' 

BA/GPIPE IS. ] a mufical inſtrument, con- 
fiſting of two pipes, a large one and a ſmaller, 


BAIL LU. to give ſecurity for the ap- 
ce of a perſon under arreſt, 

BAIL [S.] is the ſurety, or perſon who is 
bound for the appearance of another. Alſo the 
handle of a pail by which it is lifted from one 
Place to another, | 

BA'ILABLE [A.] a cauſe or actien in 
which the law allows a perſon his liberty upon 
giving bail. | 

BA'/ILIFF IS.] an inferior officer of juſ- 
tice, appointed to execute writs and other pro- 
ceſs directed to the ſheriff, and to ſummon 
county courts, ſeſſions, affizes, and the like, 
There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, and of manors, 


who direct huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, poiſe 


pay quit-rents, Sc. A Water-bathiff is an of- 
ficer appointed in port-towns, for the ſ:arching 


and arreſting perſons for debt, &c. upon the 
water, Bailiſf is likewiſe the chief magiſtrate 
of ſeveral corporations, Governors of ſome of 
the king's caſtles are likewiſe called Baikff. 
BAVLIWICK IS.] the precin& of a bailiff, 


BAIVRAM [S.] in the Mahometan cuſtome, 
a yearly feſtival of the Turks, which they keep 
after the feaſt of Ramazan, It is concluded 
with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, to ex- 


B A L 


BA'KEWELL [P.N.] a market-town in 


the peak of Derbyſhire, diſtant from London 


115 computed. and 141 meaſured miles, Its 
fairs are held on Eaſter- monday, Whitſun-mon- 
day, Aug. 13, fer cattle and horſes; July 3, 
for horſes, horned cattle and wool ; Aug. 16, 
for horſes and horned cattle z Oct. 20, Nov. 29, 
for black, heavy, and other horſes, and horned 
cattle ; the market is on Saturday. 25 
BA/LA [P. N.] a ſmall town in Merio- 
nethſhire, in North Wales, diſtant from Lon- 
don 143 computed, and 184 meaſured miles. 
Its fairs'are May 14, July 10, for ſheep, horned 
cattle, and horſes. 3 i 5 
BALANCE, or BALLANCE IS.] in Me- 
chanics, is that ſimple power, which denotes 
the equality or difference of weight in heavy 
bodies, and is ſometimes called ſcales, and 
ſometimes ſteel- yards, of which there are many 
different forms. Alſo, the beating part of a 
watch; equipoiſe. In Commerce, it is the 
equality between the value of the commodities 
bought of foreigners, and the value of the na- 
tive productions tranſported into other nations. 
In Aſtronomy, it is one of the 12 figns'of the 
Zodiac, marked thus :. The ſun enters this 
fign about the 22d of September at the au- 
tumnal equinox ; this conſtellation conſiſts of 14, 
ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes ; when it is repre- 
ſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is under the 
form of a pair of ſcales. In Phyfics, tbe B. 
lance of the air is the weight, thereof, whereby it 
preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it becomes 
of equal weight in all its parts. 8 
BALANCE [V.] to weigh, or counter- 
iſe; to regulate an account; to make one 
part of matter or thing equal to another, by 
ſubtracting from, or adding to, the deficient part 3 
to conſider and weigh ſeriouſly. every part and 
circumſtance of an affair. 5 
BA'LASS [S.] a kind of ruby. i | 
BA/'LCO le. N.] a village in Suſſer, 


whoſe fair is June 4, for pedlars wares. 
BALCO/ [S.] a ſmall area before a 

window with iron or wooden rails, to prevent 

perſons from falling. | 3 
BALDA'CHIN, or AL DAC. IS.] in 


tirpate Chriſtian princes, or to arm them againſt doo 


one another, that they may have an opportunity 
to extend the borders of their law, yy 
BAIT [V. ] to put up on the road, and re- 


animals to a ſnare; to teaze and worry a per- 

ſon for what he refuſes to grant. 5 
BA'ITING 18] in falconry, is when a 

hawk flutters with her wings, either from perch 


or fiſt, as if it was ſtriving to get away. Alſoſ 


the ſport of baiting bulls and bears with dogs. 
BAIZE IS.] a coarſe open, woollen cloth. 
BAKE IV.] to dreſs victuals in an oven 
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ther. | | | 
 BA/LDNESS [S.] want of hair; alſo a 
mean, uncorrect, 'unpoliſhed way of diſcourſe or 
writing. | | as 
BA'LDOCE [P. N. ] a town in Hertford- _ 
ſhire, diſtant from London 29 computed, and 38 - 


{ meaſured miles. Its fairs are on Wedneſday af- 


ter St Matthias Febr. 24; laſt Thurſday in 


May 3 Ave 6 Ot. 23 Pes. 1 han, 


oY 2 


BAL 
bouſchola goods, and cattle kinds of balſams, but the moſt noted are theſe» 


1. Balſam, or Balm of Gilead, ſo much eſteem- 
Fed i in the country where it is produced, that it 


"Fairs for. cheeſe, 
the market is of a Thurſday. - 
BA'LDRIC IS.] a girdle ; the zodiac. 
BALE IS.] in commerce, is @ parcel of 
grods or merchandize, packed up in cloth, and 


corded. 
BALEFUL IL (A) ſorrowful, fad, woful, 
4 I's to diſappoint, fruſtrate, diſ- 


Ax [S.] among builders, is the ſum- 

mer- beam of 2 houſe; the poles and raftors that 

the roofs of barns, &c, the beams uſed 

in making ſea-holds. In Agriculture, it is a 
| or bank between two furrows. 

BA'LKERS IS.] among fiſhermen, are 

I give a fign e 


BALL S.] any thing in a round ſpherical 

a +» Tn the military art, it com- 

all ſorts of bullets made for fire-arms. 

Allo a public aſſembly of perſons of diſtinction, 
met fodivert themſelves with dancing, &c. 

BALL and $ocxzr [S.] among Mathe- 

maticians, is an inftrument made of braſs, 

wherein a ball plays in a ſocket, by means of a 

ſcrew, ſo as to move horizontally, ver- 

| tically, or obliquely, and is generally uſed for 

the managing of ſurveying and aſtronomical in- 


| BALLAD, or 1 a 3 of 
ſong, adapted to the lower 
therefore ſung in the ſtreets. 

BA'LLAST [S.] a quantity of gravel, fand, 
8 2 laid at the bot- 
dom of a ſhip fo keep ſteady u t. 
Naſters of 1 
e bear, and to unload it at cer- 


BALLOON, or Baron S.] 8 
ex} hollow body. In Chemiftry, it denotes a 
yound ſhort-necked veſſel, uſed to receive the li- 

quer diſtilled by fire; in Architecture a round 


EI ef x pillar ; and among engi- | 


neers, 2 ball of paſtboard, ſtuffed with com- 
buſtible matters, which mounts in the air, and 
then burſts. 

BA'LLOT [V. ] to vote for, or chuſe a per- 
fon into office by means of little balls of divers 
colours, which are put into a box privately by 
the voters; or by writing the names of the can- 
didates on ſlips of paper, rolling them up, and 


t perſon takes them out one by one, and 

reading their names, another takes down 

the number of votes, and he who has the moſt, 
s declared duly elected. 

BALM, or ALAN [5. ] an oily, refin- 

eus, liquid ſubſtance, flowing either pontane- 


ouſſy, or by means of inc. ſion, from ſeveral| BAN, or nann IS.] in Commerce, a 
- Plants 4 foreign virtwe. | There are maoy Jef fanooth, fine 
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is eſteemed as @ rich from the chief 
prince of Arabia Flix to the Grand Signior. In 
Medicine, it opens obſtructions of the lungs, 
and heals eroſion from acrimony and the worft 
kind of ulcerations. It is preſcribed in aſth · 
mas, pleurifies, and whatever requires expeto- 
ration; in inward bruiſes and ſores, particularly 


thoſe of the reins, and urinary paſſages; and | 


externally it is uſed to diſcharge and incarnate, 


2. Balſam of Peru, which is diſtinguiſhed inta 


two forts, white and black. The former is call- 
ed the Balſam of Incifion, and of a white e- 
four ; and is excellent for green wounds. The 
black is obtained by boiling the wood of the 
tree which produces it, The beſt is of a dark 
red colour, andof admirable fragrancy. It heals, 
dries, and diſcharges, and is much uſed exter- 
nally, not only in wounds, but in palfics, iſchia - 
dic and rheumatic pains, and by rs, for 
its excellent ſmell, 3. Balſam 0 Tolu, is 
duced from a tree, a ipecies of the pine, which 
grows in New Spain, It is of a deep yellowith 
colour, and of a maſt delicate ſcent. It flows 
from the tree in the conſiſtence of turpentine, 
but by keeping becomes brittle, Its virtues are 
the ſame, in general, with «hoſe of the Peru- 
vian and Gilead kinds, 4. Balſam e 
or of Cypatba, is likewiſe the wo. ut S-5 
It is of a thinner conſiſtence than the common 
— but much more fragrant and deter- 
five. It paſſes away quickly by urine, and 
mightily cleanſes thoſe paſſages, and all obſtruc- 
tions and ulcerations of thoſe parts, Balſam 
of liguid amber, It drops beat e tool dhatch, 
called arbor ftyracifera, by an inciſion in * 
bark. It is a refinous and pinguous liquor, of a 
reddiſh yellow colour, and an acrid aromatic 
taſte, and of the conſiſtence of Venice 
tine, Its eſſence ſtrengthens the head and ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and its oil is of fingular efficacy, 
both for external and internal uſes. There are 
alſo many ſorts of factitious or artificial balſams, 
made up by Apothecaries and Chemiſts, which 
it os be endleſs to ſſ 
BALSA'MICS IS.] in in Pharmacy, medicines 
that ſoften, reſtore, heal, and cleanſe, of gentle 
attenuating principles, very friendly to nature, 
BA'LUSTRADE IS.] rows of little turn- 
ed pillars or ballifters, joined by a rail; ſerving 
as well for a reſt to the elbows, as for a fence or 
encloſure to balconies, altars, ſtair-caſes, &c. 
BAM[S.] aſham,or pretence, a lying excuſe, 


BA'MBOQ IS. ] an Indian plant of the reed 
pong Mins. in a box, after which, an indif- |kind, 


BA/'MPTON IP. N.] a town in Oxford- 
ſhire, diftant from 6 computed, and 
66 meaſured miles, Its fair is Aug, 26, for 
horſes and toys; the market is on Wedneſday. 
Alſo a town in Devonſhire, whoſe fairs ara 
Whit-tueſday, and Oct. 24, for cattle, 
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BAN 
Fafl-Indies/ Alſo a public notice given off 


any thing ; hence the aſking, or publithing bans, chief, Ho 
before marriage, In military affairs, it is a pro-] BA'/NEFUL [A.] deſtructive, poiſonous, 


clamation made in the army by beat of drum, | miſchievous. - | 
| Ning | BANG [V.] to beat, thump, handle 


| found of trumpet, Sc. requiring the ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of diſcipline, either for the declaring a 


new officer, or puniſhing an offender. Allo, a 


curſe, execration, excommunication. 


BAN or Thx EMTIAE IS.] is an imperial] horſe's ears, 


proſcription, public cenſure, or judicial puniſh- 
ment, by which any prince of the Germanic 


body, who diſturbs the public peace, is judged n Lon ö a 
unworthy of the immunities and protection of ſured miles. Its fairs are held April 5; June 
25 ; and OR, 28, for cattle; the market Is on 


the empire, and is outlawed, or baniſhed, &c. 


* BANBURY [P. N.] a town in Oxford- | Friday, | | ; 3 
BANHAM [P, N.] a town in Norfolk, ; 
which has one fair, January 22. 


ſhire, diſtant from London 533 computer, and 
75 meaſured miles. Its fairs are on Thurſday after 


an. 17, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; ft ( 
45 f "log the Eaſt Indies, who believe a Metemſichoſis, 


urſday in lent, ditto and fiſh; OY : 
corpus Chriſti; June 13; Aug. 12, for 


hiring ſervants, bogs, and cheeſe; Oct. 29, for 
cheeſe, hops, and cattle; the market is on 
| Thurſday. 


BAND IS.] a little ornament wore round | ap | here - 
by the guilty perſon is obliged to quit his 


the neck, by ergymen, lawyers, and ſtudents 


at univerſities and ſchools. Alſo a tye, bandage; country. 3 e 1 
BANK [S.] a great ſhoal of fand in the 
ſea; a ſmall artificial wall of earth either ta 


any union or connexion. In Architecture, any 
flat, low member, or moulding that is broad. 


In military affairs, a body of ſoldiers who fight | part or incloſe | 
or ſea, to keep it from overflowing. . If. ;com- 


fillet merce, it ſignifies a common repoſitory, Where 
part that needs it; called alſo a roller. | many perſons. agree to keep their money, to be 
always ready at their call or direction; or cer- 
tain ſocieties or communities, who take the 
charge of other people's money, either to im- 
prove it, or keep it ſecure, „„ 


under the ſame flag or enſign, In Surgery, a 
„ ſwathe, or linen cloth to bind over any 


BAND or rENSsIONERS [S. ] conſiſting of 
1320 gentlemen, who have 1001. a year each, 
for attending the king on ſolemn occaſions, 
BAND or Mesic [S. J a company of | 
Muſicians at the theaters, who play in concert. 
. BA'NDAGE [CS.] a fillet, roller, or ſwathe, 


thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging 
down under the left arm, worn by the antient 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of their fire- | 
arms, and the carriage of their muſquet charges, 
which were put in 12 wooden caſes coated with 
leather; but now out of uſe, | 


or flat moulding, uſed as an ornament in any of / 
ing, or relinquiſhing of trade in a merchant, 


the five orders of Architecture. 


BA/NDEROLL [S.] a little flag, in form banker, or trader. bs, _ 
of a guidon, extended morein length than breadth, } BA/'NKRUPT [A.] in debt beyond the 
} power of payment; inſolvent ; * one who”. 
BANDIYTTI IS.] highwaymen, robbers, hath got other people's goods in his hands, and _ 
7 conceals them 1 _— 2 is A= 
BANDOG IS.] a fierce la „ or maſ- | buying or felling o „ but of perional 
by "2% 2 that makes a perſon liable to bank- 


uſed to be hung out on the maſt of veſſels, &c, 
-outlaws, ruffians, c. 


iff, kept chained up in the day, and let looſe 


at night, to defend the yard, houſe, &c, ruptcy. „ * 
BANNER IS.] a ſquare flag, ſtandard, 


BA'NDY [A. ] crooked or deformed ; alſo, 


a ſtick. crooked. at one end for ſtriking a ball : | colour, or enſign in an army. 


Hence bandy-legged perſons whoſe feet are di- 
torted, or turned on either ſide. | 
 BA'NDY [V.] to beat to and fro; to tols 


about; to give and take reciprocally, banner, when 


3 
1 


roughly. 


ſhire, in North Wales, and a biſhop's ſee ; dif- 
tant fiom London 180 computed, and 236 mea- | 


orſes, and will therefore eat no living creature, nor 
cows, and ſheep. ; Thurſday after Oct, 10, for] even Kill noxious animals, but endeayour to re- 
leaſe them when in the hands of others. 


leave his country; to drive into exile. 


which being cut into as many heaps as there are 
to bind up wounds, diſlocated bones, Sc. players, every man lays as much on his own. 
BANDALEER IS.] a lage leathern belt} card as he pleaſes ; and the dealer wins or loſes . 
as many as his card is ſuperior or inferior, t 
thoſe of the other gameſters. | 1 
negotiates in money 3 who receives or remit 
money from place to place by commiſſion from” . 
correſpondents, or by 
BA'NDELET [S.] any ſmall fillet, band, of exchange. 


knights, or feudal | 
fees, led their vaſſals to battle under their own 


12 * 


B AN 8 
BANE IS.] ruin, deſtruction, poiſon, mif* 


BANG TS.] a blow, knock, or thump...  - 
BA/NGLE-zars [S.] an imperfeCtion in 


BA/'NGOR bp. N. j a city of Carnavon- 


- 


BA/NIANS IP. N.] an idolatrous ſect in 


BA'NISH [V. I to condemn a perſon to 
BA/\NISHMENT IS.] a puniſhment wh DP Y 


lands; the bounds of a river 


BANKA'FALET IS.] a game at card, 


— 


BANK ER IS.] a perſon who trafficks ot © 


means of bills or letters 


BANKRUPTCY Ts. I the failure; abſcond=' 


51 


BANNERET [S.] an anticht order of 
ords, who poſſefling large 
ſummoned by the king, This 
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| BAP 
a very honourable order, as it was 


—_ _—_ d but on ſome heroic action per- 
. -Jormed on the field; but this order is now 


extinct. 
1 {S.] a ziceaing gown, or un- 


BANNOCKS IS. ] a fort of oaten or bar- 
key cakes, a bread very common in the north of 
England. 

BANQUET [S.] a feaſt or entertainment. 
In fortification, a ſmall foot-path along a para- 
Pet, raiſed about a foot and a half, for the con · 
venience of getting up, and firing upon the 

in the meat, or covered way 


BANTER puns of play upon rally mock 


; inn ogy „ raillery. 
BANTLIN 18 Jaſueking . 
 BA*PTISM is a facrament, by which 
- # perſon is initiated into the Chriſtian church. 
Among the Jews, when a perſon was made a 
2 to religion, if à male, he was firſt 
.. Eireumciſed, 1 * tized ; ; dur- 
ing which time, a eir religion 
was read. B —— by all profeſſors 
& the Chriſtian — Tr. except Quakers, In 
| itire times, the ceremony was performed by 
- menerfion, as it ftill s in the oriental churches, 
Agtetable to the ori Ggnification of the 
Word, which means dipping, or plunging. The 
| = of the weftern churches is to ſprinkle 
water upon the head or face of the perſon 
baptized, except the church of Milan, in whoſe 
ritual, it is ordered that the head of the infant be 
- three times plunged into the water. In primi- 
- Live times, it ſeems probable, that none were 


contend, that infants were admitted into this 
ſacrament. Divines diſtinguiſh three ſorts of 
- * "baptiſm. 2. Water Baba, ar that already 
_ mentioned. 2. Baptiſm by Ber, which is the | 
1 God joined to an earneſt defire to 
, called alſo the Bapriſm of the Holy | chery 
| Gta, 3; Rare of Bleed, which is the mar- 
| of. a Catechumen. f 
BAPTISM S.] in the fea language, is, 
when in long voyages, on paſſing the tropic, or 
Ine, this ceremon is practiſed both on ſhip and 
paſſengers. The ſhip is only thoroughly waſhed 
with ſea - uater; but the baptizing the paſſen- 
germ. in more farm). The eldeſt of the crew, 
who has og hoe hae, comes with his 
blacked, a cap on his head, and 
fea-book in 1 hand, Fallowed by the reſi 
A the ſeamen, dreſſed like himſelf, each hay- 
ing ſome kitchen atenfi in his hand, with drums 
| "He places himſelf on a ſeat on the 
deck, at the boot, of the main-mafl At the 
tribunal 


like circumftances Me 87 2 a little 
money by way of gratification, iſcharged, 
. * avith 42 ſprinke ling of water, otherwiſe, he 
Jo heartily Grached with ſtreams of water TEM 


baptized but adults, though ſeveral learned men | 


BAR 


ed upon him ; and the hip-boys are incloſed in 


a cage, and ducked at diſcretion, 
BAPTYSTERY IS.] the place where, in 
the antient church, the ceremony of baptiſm 


tinct from the church, and confiſted of a porch 
or anti- room, where the perſons to be baptized 
made their confeſſion of faith; and an inner 
OR Boy were baptized.” In the fixth 
century the Hapriſſer ien began to be taken inte 
the church porc 
church itſelf ; our fonts anſwer the ſame end. 
BAR IS. ] a piece of wood os iron laid croſs 
a paſſage to entrance ; an obſtacle. In 
mock, þ Law, an inclofure, where the council are placed 
to plead cauſes. Alſo, 2 plea of a defendant, 
which is faid to be ſufficient to deftroy theplain- 
riff's action. In Heraldry, it is one of the ho- 


— Ms. ont. tons 


n | 


by it into two parts. Bars in 3 
are thoſe ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs 

the lines of «pie of Muſic ufed to regulate 
the beating or meaſure of muſical time. Alſo 
an incloſed place in a tavern or public-houſe, 


| where the houſekeeper fits. N — 


bank of ſand, or other matter, that 


or choaks v the mouth of a river. 

ER J to hinder, obſtruct, Si 
ude. 

| BARALVFPTON IS.] Logicians, is 

a ſylogiſm, when the two firſt p tions are 

general, and the third , the middle 


term being the ſubject in the firſt 
and the predicate in the ſecond: Thus, 
Every good ought to be ſought after ; 
| Every virtue is a goody 
Therefore there is fomerhing in virtue which 
t to be ſought after. 
A'RALLOTS [P. N.] a feet of Heretica 
at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in com- 


mon, even their wives and children. Their fa- 


of this mock-n each paſſen· 
not yet initiated, ſwears he v take care the 
ane ceremony be whenever he is in 


— in complying with all manner of debau- 
, made them Te of —_— 
BARAPYIC J bread made of fine 
flour, kneaded up with Cs which makes i 
lignt 


in 8 the armour for horſes 3 a Barbary 
horſe. In the military art, it means'to fire the 
cannon over the patapet, inſtead of firing thro 


the embraſſures 
BA/RBACAN IS. I an outwork, or fortifi-" 


cation placed before the walls of a town, city, of 


caſtle, * Alfo, apertures, — in the wall, 
thro' which the 

 BA*RBICA [S] in Architecture, is an 
opening or ſuice in a wall, for water to 
come in and go out, or to drain off the 
from a terras, or the like. 
BA'RBADOES ſP. N.] one of the Britiſh 
Cartibbee iſlands lying eaſtward of al the reit, 
in 59% 30/ weſt longitude, and x3* north _ 
24 a Hyg fa miles in length, and about 
4 


BARBARIAN 8. a with, en _ 


was performed. Antiently it was a building di(- 


and afterwards into the 


A Tas polath that init hackwart 
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Adienotes thoſe "comin or 
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a view to inculcate 


whoſe fair is 


BAR 
 PARBARISM fe an ungrammatical way 


or writing, centrary to the purity 
ASST ignorance of arts; want of 


rr [S.] ſavageneſs, incivility, 
cruelty, inhumanity, i of ſpeech. 

BA'RBAROUS —— A] 6 — uncivilized, 
—— with arts, cruel, in- 


r ] to dreſs a hog whole. 
A 


e like. a 

in Heraldry, 
bg Frm when 
particularized for being of a different tincture 
from the body. „re 


415 1 
pak en 


tremities, like the barbed irons uſed for ſtriking 


a fich. 
BARBELICO'T/Z Cp. N.] in Church hif- 


fon had commerce with a virgin called 
BarbYlath, to whom he granted ſucceſſively the 


tory, a ſet of Gnoftics, who affirmed, that an 
immortal 


gift of prophecy, . and eternal 

te; their ceremonies were not leſs abominable 
than their doctrines abſurd. 

BARD [S.] a poet among the antient Gauls 


and Britons, who celebrated the noble exploits 
of their kings, generals, and great men, with 
„and infpire military 
rowels ; and ſometimes uſed to terminate a dif- 
between the two armies ready to engage. 

"BA'RDF IELD [P. N.] a town in Eſſex, 
125 22, for cattle and toys. 
BARE naked, without covering, un- 
d, poor, threadbare, dejected. att 

BARE [S.] a place for bowling in winter, 

without 

BA'REFACED LA.] with the face quite 
naked ; ſhameleſs. 

BA/REFOOT LP.] without ſhoes or ſtock- 


iogs. 
1 Jeanneſs, po- 


apparel. 
2 [S.] a fee of 209. paid to the 
to every tried for, and acquitted of 


BA'RGAIN [S.] in Commerce, a contract 


or agreement in buying and ſelling 
rhe thing bought or £4 an — 


BARGAIN IV. ]. to bargain orngrok wok 
certain conditions in 5 


bought or ſold. 

BARGAINEE' the 
BA'RGAINER the perſon who ſells 
BARGE IS.] a (the ys oy et 
fure and J alſo a boat of ſtate, as the 


Lord Mayor's barge, a com 's barge, an ad- 
| miral's barge, Fe. OY 


BA'RGE-counLzs [S.] in Architecture, 
— morticed into another, to ſtrengthen 
ing. 


o BA/R-MASTER [S.] a mining term, ſigni · | was N 


a governor or overſeer. In Derbyſhire, 
are common meters of the ore raiſed, col - 


. the tythe or es and recorders. 


- 


4 


the | are told, he ſuffered 


BAR 
of the quantity of ground claimed by each 
ſon in the king's field, YO 

BA/R-x00T [S.] a court held among mi- 
ners, ſubject to the Jaws and conſtitutions by 
which they are governed. 

BARK . a ſmall ſhip or ved whilh gud 
deck. In „the outer rind or coat 
of a tree. 

BARK [V.] to yely or make a noiſe, like 
a dog, or like foxes at rutting-· time; alſo to peel 
or ſtrip off the outer rind or bark of a tree. þ 

BA'RK-zinvixs [S. ] 2 diſtemper inci- 
dent to trees, cured by ſlitting the bark, * 
cutting along the grain of the bark, 


BA'RK-GALLINnG S.] b e e B "A 


* hinting clay on th gt 
Co W is cured y on . 
led places, * 

BARKING [P. N.] a town in Edſex, about 
eight miles from London. Its fair is Oct. 22, 
for horſes ; the market is of a — 2 

BA/RKING rp Aron no 
the rind from trees, for tanning, 1 5 
or for other purpoſes, according to N | 
and quality of it. 

BA'RCLEY, or mzxxtEty [P. N. A 
town in Glouceſterſhire, diſtant from London 


{ 89 computed, and 111 meaſured mules, whoſe 


fair is May 14, for cattle and pigs. 
BA*RKWAY IF. N.] a torr ta e 
ſhire, whoſe amen gp for pedlars ware; 
the market is on Saturday 
BARLEY [5 ebe ee 7 
is made, From hiſtorians fay, was ralren 
the andard of Engliſh weighs and meaſures. | 
BA'RLEY-conn _— 1 a | 
meaſures, of an inch. 
BARM IS. — or head that riſtes oh 
ale or beer in its fermentation or working. 
BA'RNABAS [P. N.] a- diſciple of Jeſus - 
Chriſt, and companion St Paul in his'£ pof- 
tolical labours. He was born at Cyprus, and 
| deſcended of the tribe of Levi. His roper 
| name was Joſes, to which, after hisconvi to 
Chriſtianity, the Apoſtles added that of Barna- 
bas, fignifying either the Son of r ee 
Son of tion, the firſt reſpect 
nent eb en cher AO AE. 
ty, in his eſtate, for the comfort and re- 
lief of por Chris He was educated at 
t Jewiſh Doctor Ga- 
ly laid the foundation of 
dihip between him and St 
— The ths of bye converſion is uncertain; 
but he is eſteemed one of ch ere 
diſciples, choſen by our Saviour himſelf. 
his ion from St Paul, 8 
at Antioch, ſome ſay he went into Italy, and 
founded a Cinch at Mili, At Salamis, we 
of Syria, { Ar. 
coming out et u as | 
Jos ant ver IE ind Roned him TE 
to death, He was buried by his kinſman Marks, | 
whom he had taken with in a cave nern 
Ma =. 


B AR 

have been diſcovered in the reign of the emperor 
Zeno, about the year of Chriſt 488, together 
with a copy of St Matthew's goſpel written with 
his own hand, and lying on his breaſt. | 

ö BA'RNABITES [b. N.] a religious order, 
founded in the x6th century, by three Italian 

gentlemen, who had been adviſed by a famous 
_ preacher of thoſe days to read carefully the epiſ- 
tiles of St Paul. Hence they were called clerks 
of St Paul and Barnabas, becauſe they perform- 
ed their firſt exerciſe in a re of St Barnabas 
at Milan. Their habit is black, and their of- 
2 * catechiſe, and ſerve in 


"BA/RNACLE [s. 1 a ſmall fon animal fre- 
quent among the weſtern- iſles of Scotland, 
whoſe generation has much puzzied the learned. 
At firſt it appears like a little ſheil-fiſh growing 
on old timber, or at the bottom of ſhips, re- 
ſembling a muſſel for colour and conſiſtence, 
eroſſed with futures; it hangs to the wood by a 
neck longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſubſtance, 
by which it receives nouriſhment within the 
Tell, where is a feathered fowl called a Solan 
gooſe. In Farriery, HFarnacles is an inſtrument 
conſiſt ing of two branches joined at one end by 
- a hinge, to put upon their horſes noſes to make 
them ftand quietly when ſhod, bicoded, a 
dreſſed. 

_ BARNARD-casTLE IP. N.] a town in 

the county of Durham, diſtant from London 18 ; 

computed, and 253 meaſured miles. Its fairs 

are held on Eafter-monday, Wedneſday in 

Whitſun-week, St James's day july 25, for 

ty, ; horſes, and ſheep ; III INGO 
*. 

BARNET, or 110 BARNET lr. x 
ton in Hertfordſhire, 10 miles from 
Its fairs are April 8, 9, 10, for toys; and Sept, 
4, 5, 6, for Engliſh, Welch, and Scots cattle; 
the market is on Wedneſdayx. 

BA'/RNSLEY P. N.] a town in the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from London 126 
.- computed, and 159 meaſured miles, Its fairs 
are on May 12, and October 10, for horned 
cattle and horſes. 

BARNSTAPLE [P. N.] a town in De- 
xonſkire, diſtant from London 1 54 computed, 
and 190 meaſated miles. Its fairs are held Sep- 
tember 19 ; andtwo great markets, as conſider- 
able as fairs, having no charter for fairs on theſe 
days, wiz. Friday before April 21, and 2d Fri- 
| re; Wr on 


Friday. 
2 BAR NET ER IS.] a machine for mea- 
ſorirg the weight of the Atmoſphere, and the 
Variations init, in order ch eſiy K aa ae 
changes of the weather, 
BARON IS.] a degree of nobility next be- 
Jou a viſcount, and above a baronet. It's pro- 
able, that ſormeily all thoſe were barons, who 
held lordſhips with courts-baron, and ſoon after 
th conqueſt, all ſuch fat in the houſe of Peers; 
ut. they, being very numerous, it was judged 
that none ſhould ft, but ſych as the 


%*- 4 


23 


n. | order to propagate a plantation in 


4 
, 


1 


B A R 
king thought fit to call up by writ, which ran 
pro bac vice tantum, or, for this time only. This 
ſtate of nobility being very precarious, they at 
length obtained of the king letters patent, and 
thoſe were called Barons by patent, or Creation, 
and is the only way now in uſe of Ba- 
rons, unleſs when the ſon of a lord, in his an- 
ceſtor's life-time, is ſummoned by writ. 

BARON AX TIX VIE IS.] was one who 
held certain territories of the king, who ſtill re- 
tained the tenure in chief to himſelf. | 

BA'RONS oy Txx xxcnreuen [S. ]the 
four judges of that court, who adminifter juftice 
in-cauſes between the king and the ſubject re - 
lating to the revenue. They were ſormerly Ba- 
rens of the realm, but are now only 
learned in the Law. One part of their office is 
to examine the accounts of the king, for which 

purpoſe they have their auditors under them. 

""BA'RONS or THE CINQUE PorxT3s S.] 
are members of the houſe of Commons, two for 
each pott. | 

BA'RON Av Yu S.] in Law, the 
huſband is the Bares, and the woman the 
Feme ; and they are deemed but one perſon, ſo 
that A woman cannot be witneſs for or againſt 
her huſband, nor he for or againſt his wife, 
or | except in caſes of high treaſon. In Heraldry, it is 
when the coats of arms of a man and his wiſe 
are borne per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, 
the man's being alwa wy on the dexter fide, and 
the weman's on the ſiniſter; that is, i 
the woman is not an heireſs, for then coat 
muſt be borne by the huſband on an eſcutcheon 


of pretence. | 
BA'RONET [S.] is a degree of honour 
next to a Baron, created by king James I, in 
Iſter in Tre- 
land, for which .purpoſe each of them was to 
maintain 30 ſoldiers in Ireland, for three years, 
after the rate of 8 d. per day for each f. 3 
and they have the precedence of all knights, ex- 
cept thoſe of the Garter, bannerets, and privy 
counſellors. The title S:r is allowed them by 
their patent, though they are not knighted, 


* 


There was at firſt but 200, which was after- 


wards increaſed. No honour is created be- 
tween barons and baranets. pid 

BA'RONY IS.] that honour or lordſhip 
which-gives title to a baron, wiilthgr layman 
or a biſhop 

BA'ROSCOPE [S.] the fame as Bareme· 
ter; which ſee, : 

BARRACAN IS.] a ſtrong thick tuff, 
ſomething like camblet, but of a coarſer grain. 

BA RRACKS 18. N built to lodge 
ſoldiers in, 

BA'RRATOR [S.] in Law, 2 common 
mover and maintainer of ſuits and quarrels 
amongſt the people, either in the counts or el. 
where i in the coun 

BARRATR Y [8] in Law, berate the 
fomenting and encouraging 9 
ſuits. In commercial affairs, it is when — maſ- 


ter of cheats the owners, inſurers, or 
Rn 


fourth part of a pipe, and one half of a hog(-| 


four or five lines deep, and five or fix wide, 


ſmall ſolid bones, not covered with the perio- 


ESE LS ELCEST SEE 


ide to fide, into an even number of portions, 


BAR | We 
Firers, by going away with the ſhip, ſinking conſiſting of two or more tinctures, inter- 


or deſerting her, or embezzling the cargo. 
' BARREL IS.] | 
and ſerves for holding ſeveral forts of wares and 
merchandize. The Engliſh barrel, wine mea- 


BAS 


changeably diſpoſed; expreſſed in the blazon 
a round wooden veſſel, | by the word Barry, and the number of pieces 
mutt be ſpecified ; but if the diviſions be odd, 
the field muſt be firſt named, and the number 


fare, contains the eighth part of a ton, the | of bars expreſſed. 


head, i. e. 31 7 gallons; beer-meaſure 36 
gallons, and ale - meaſure 32 gallons. It denotes | 
alſo a certain weight of ſeveral merchandizes, 


which differs according to the ſeveral commo- 


BARRY-zexvy IS.] in Heraldry, is when 
an eſcutcheon is divided evenly, bar and bend- 
ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, 
interchangeably varying the tinctures of which 
it conſiſts, a 


BARRY-y1ry IS.] in Heraldry, is when. | 


dities. A barrel of Eſſer butter weighs 106, a coat is divided by ſeveral lines drawa obliquely 


pounds, and of Suffolk butter 256 pounds. 
The barrel of herrings ought to contain 32 gal- 


: =o angles. | | * 
Ions, wine-meaſure, which amounts to about ' BARSA'NIANS [P.Nr] in Church Hiſtoy, 


28 gallons, old ſtandard, wanting about 1coo| 
herrings. ' Ihe. barrel of ſalmon muſt hold 
42 gallons; of cels the ſame ; and of ſoap, 
256 pounds. In Mechanics, it is the cylinder 
of a watch, about which the ſpring is turned, 
In Gunnery, it is the {rms tube of a gun, 
piſtol, Sc. through which the bullet is diſ- 

In Anatomy, it is a pretty large ca- 
vity behind the tympanum of the ear, abort 


lined with a fine membrane, on which are ſe- 
veral veins and arteries. In this cavity are four 


ſteum, as the reſt of the bones of the body are. 
Thundering Barrels, ſo called in the Art Mili- 
tary, are filled with bombs, grenades, and other 
combuſtibles, to be rolled down a breach. 
BA'RREN [A. | unprolific, unfruitful, 
ſcanty, uninventive, ſterile, dull. 1 
BA'RRENNESS IS.] that imperfection 
in any animal or vegetable, that renders it in- 
capable of bringing forth, or propagating its 
kind. Alſo, want of invention, ſterility. ot 
thought, Cc. 
BARRICA'DE, or 141 ADO IS.] a 
fortification, intrenchment, or defence made of 
- barrels of earth, trees, Cc. haſtily thrown 
up, to obſtruct the purſuit of an enemy. 
BARRICA/DE, or nAxz1cape [V. ] to 
fortify, bar, or ſtop up a paſſage. 
BARRTER IS.] a barricade, . fortification, 
intrenchment, a flop, obſtruction, the limit or 
boundary of any place. 
 BA'RRISTER [5] a perſon qualified and 
wered to plead cauſes in a court of juſtice, 
A'RROW IS.] in falt-works, the wicker- 
caſes, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, wherein the ſalt 
is put to drain. Alſo, a carriage moved by 
the hand, as a hand-barrmw. 3 
BARROW. noc, or x16 [S.] a hog or 
pig that has been gelt. e 
BA'RRULET [S. ] in Heraldry, the fourth 
part of the bar, or the one half of the coſſet 
an uſual bearing in coat armour. , | 
BA'/RRULY 15. in Heraldry, is, when 
the field is divided bar-ways, that is, acroſs 
from fide to fide, into ſeveral parts. 
B'/ARRY [S.] in Heraldry, is when an 
. eſcutcheon is divided bar-ways, 1. 6. acroſs from 


from ſide to fide, where they form acute- 


certain heretics who maintained the errors of 
the Gajanites, and made their ſacrifices conſiſt 
in tak ing wheat flour to their mouths on the top 
of their finger. VVV 


BA RTER [V.] to traffic, by exchanging 


one commody for another. 

BARTHO'LOMEW [P. N.] one of the 
twelve apoſtles, thought to be the ſame with 
Nathaniel. It is thought this apoſtle travelled as 
far as India, to propagate the goſpel ; for Euſe- 
bius relates, that a famous philoſopher and 
Chriſtian named Pantznus, defiring to imitate 
the apoſtolical zeal, in propagating the faith, 
and travelling for that purpoſe as far as India, 
found there, among thoſe who yet retained the 
knowledge of Chrift, the goſpel of St Mat- 
thew, written in Hebrew, left there, as the 
tradition aſſerts, by St Bartholomew, when he 
preached the goſpel in that country, From 
thence he returned to the more northern and 
weſtern parts of Afia, and preached to the 


at Al „a city on the Caſpian ſea, where he 
ſuffered martyrdom ; being, according to ſome 
writers, flead alive, and crucified with his head 
downwards. A ARE TY 
BA/RTON [P, N.] a town in Hamplhire, 
whoſe fair is kept July 37, for millenary goods 
and toys. | Fr? OL IRE: 
BA'RTON IP. N.] a town in Lincoln 
ſhire, diſtant from London 73 computed, and 
94 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is kept June 1 3 
for ſheep z the market is on Monday, _ 
BA'RTON unvxswoop [P,N.] a town 
in Staffordſhire. Its fairs are on May 3, for 
cattle and ſheep ; and November 8, for cows. _ 
BARU'LES [P. N. in Church Hiftory, 
certain heretics, who that the Son of God 
had only a phantom of a body ; that ſouls wete 
created before the world, and that they lived 
all at one time. R 
BARWICK- ILT [P. N,] a town in 
Wiltshire, whoſe fair is Nov, 6, for cattle, 
ſheep, Se. : * : | 5 8 
BASA/LTES[S.] in Natural Hiftory, a kind 
of marble, of a fine texture, of a d 
gloſſy black, like poliſhed Reel. Its figure is 
very remarkable, being never found in ftrata, 


like other marbles, bu always Randiog up in 
ar 


people polis, then in Lycaonia, and laſtly .” 
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to another, as if formed by the hand of a fkil- 
fol workman. It is extremely hard and heavy, 
r 
ich- tone. They are found in ſeveral parts of 
the world ; but the nobleſt ftore ſeems to be 
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 BASILUBLANS {P, v. I io Chonch Hidory, 
4 branch. of -Enoftics, who maintained that 


regular angular col it is @ large piece of ordnance, being a 
der of joints, one placed on, and nicely. fitted | pou 


; 


ve merchants | Thorough-BASS 


called | harpfichord, Sc. and frequent! 


BAS 


nder, and weighing about 7200 pounds, 
BASINGSTO'KE [P. N.] a town 
Hampſhire, diſtant from London 39 computed, 
and 48 meaſured miles. Its fairs are on Wed- 
neſday in Whitſun-week, for. pedlary z and 
October 10, for hiring ants, and . cattle z 
the market is on Wedneſday, | 
BASINGSTOKE-nowns ICP. V.] a town 
in Hampſhire, whoſe fairs are on Eaſtet Tveſ- 
day, and September 21, for cheeſe and cattle. 
ASIOGLOYSSUS IS.] in Anatomy, a 
muſcle arifing from the baſe of the os hyoides, 
and running along the middle of the tongue to- 


48 
in 


+ | wards its apex; it helps to draw the tongue 


backward, and make it ſhorter, _ 
BASIN [S. I among Phyſicians, denotes the 
principal tents in com medicines. 
BA'SIS IS. ] in Geometry, Set Baſs, 
BASK IV.] to warm one's ſelf by lying 
in the ſun, or before a fire. 


ruſhes, or ſplinters. i 
BA SON [S.] in Hydraulics, is a reſervoir 
of water, for various uſes. Among 


ments larger than ordinary, as. baſs-viols, baſ- 

ſoops, Sc. The Boſs is the principal part of 

a muſical compoſition, and the foundation of 
3 and therefore it is a maxim amor 


] BASKET IS.] an vtenfil, made of twign, 


muſicians, that when the Boſs is good, the har - 


e by the baſs-viols, or theorbos, continu» 
ing to play both while the voicss fing, and the 
other inſtruments pepform their parts, and alſo 
fung vp the intervals when any. of the 
other parts ſtop, It is played by cyphers 
marked over the notes, on the organ, ſpinner, 

fingly, and 
baſs-viol and baſſoon. 


without cyphers, on t | 
is a ſecond or double 


' Counter-BASS [S. 


baſs, where there are ſeveral in the ſame con- 
{cert : | 


| Penched by » ſerpent, and foppoled. to kill by | BA'SSILL 
. | 35 


a Venetian nc 


7 nber 14, fox toys. 6 S. 


* 


S.] is the harmony 


* 


BaAssET J a game at „ inven 1 
der an 


a particular iption of them, we muft, for 
want of room, the reader to books of for- 
tiñcation. e : 


permitted to go at large by licence. 


BAT 


| BASSOON 5-1 a wind-muſe inftru- 
ment, blown with a reed, pierced with eleven 
holes, and uſed as a baſs in concert of haut- 


| boys, flutes, and any other wind inſtruments, 


BASSO-RELIE'VO, or Bass-x zi ter IS.] 
in ſculpture, the figures of which do not ſtand out 
much -from the ground or plane an which they 
are formed ;z and when that work is low, flat, 
and but little raiſed, as upon coins, medals, 
counters, c. is called lt relief ; if the figures 
are raiſed high, ſo as to be well diſtinguiſhed, 


It is called bold relief. 


BASS-VTOL IS.] of the ſame form with 
that of a violin, but much larger; is played 
upon in the ſame manner, and has the ſame 
number of firings, and eight ſtops, which are 
ſubdivided into ſemi-ſtops. - Its ſound is grave, 
and has a much nobler | -in a concert than 
that of a violin. ; Er 

BA/STARD' [S.] a perſon born of a wo- 
man not married; alſo, any counterfeit metal 


or wares that are not genuine, 


BASTARDTZE [V. ] to make or declare 
a child illegitimate ; alſo to corrupt, counter- 
feit,- or ſpoil. 1 x 
” BA'STARDY IS.] 2 defect of birth ob- 
jected to one botn out of wedlock; or an en- 
quiry, trial, or legal examination into the le- 


gitimaey of a perſon's birth, whether it was in 


wedlock or not. 
© BASTE TV.] to beat one with a tick ; to 
ip burter on meat as it is roaſting, 
ASTINA/DE, or As TSA DO IS.] the 
act of beating one with a cudgel ; a puniſhment 
for offenders in Turkey, inflicted by beating the 
ſoles of their naked feet, w y are often 
lamed all their lives after. | 
BA STION [8] in modern Fortification, 
is a huge maſs of earth, faced with ſods, brick, 
or ſtones, ſtanding out from a rampart, of 
which it'is a principal part, and is what the an- 
tients called a bulwark. It confifts of two 


BA/STON IS.] in Law, is one of the ſer- 
vants to the warden of the fleet priton, who at- 
tends the king's courts with a red ſtaff, to take 
into cuſtody ſuch perſons as are committed by 
the court. He alfo attends ſuch perſons as are 


BA'STON, or zATToox in Archi- 


tecture, a moulding in the 1 by 


called alſo a Tove. In Heraldry, it is a kind of 
ing only one third of the uſual breadth. 


bend, having or 

E girth | : 
"> BAT IS. I an having the body of a 
mouſe, and the wings of a bird, not with fea- Fi 
thers, but a fort of Kin extended. It lays no 


283, but its young alive, and ſuckles 
m. Alfo, a ftick, curved and flat at one 


ond, uſed in playing the game at cricket, 


* 


B AT 


var. rewtise [S.] bird-catching in the 


night-time, which is done by lighting firaw or 
er- near the place where they are at reſt; 
or upon beating the buſhes, they fly towards 
the light, and being as it were in a maze, they 
are eaſily caught in nets, or, beat down with 
buſhes fixed at the ends of poles. 1 
BATH = 2 3 of 3 a con- 
venient recepticle, for people to waſh in either - 
for health or pleaſure, n B 
or artificial z and the natural are either hot ot 
cold. The chief hot baths in England are tho 
at Bath, near Wells, in Somerſetſhire; anc 
thoſe at Buxton and Matlock: in Derbyſhire; 
Bath, among the Jews, was a meaſure of ca- 
pacity for things liquid; being the ſame with 
the ephah, and containing ten homers, or ſe- 
ven gallons and a half; or three pecks and 
three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 
BATH [P. N.] a famous city in Somerſet= 
ſhire, ſo from the ſeveral medicinal fprings 
that are made into baths, for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorders. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; and has two fairs, February 3, and Jung 
29 for cattle ; the markets are on Wednelday 
and Saturday. n 5 
BATHE [V.] to waſh, ſoak, or ſupple b 
the outward n of « _ >= * ; by 
| KnrcnTs or ruf BATH 1 a Mili. 
[tary order in England, inffituted & ichard IT, 
who limited their number to four; but his ſuc- 
ceffor, Henry IV, increaſed. them to ſorty- u. 
Their” motto was tres in und, fignifying 
three theological virtue, * This order recei 
its denomination from a cuſtom of bathing be- 
fore they received the golden ſpur. The order 
of the Bath, after remaining many years extinck, 
was revived under Geotge I, by a ſolemn crea-, 
tion of a number of knights. | 


r {ceaſed in Tiract; inftead of which they . 


they conſulted God by uim and | Brag 
They pretended it was a voice from heaye 


defiring to ſee the face of rabbj Samuel, a Ba- 
loniſh doctor, faid, let us follow the hearing. 


Prideaux obſerves, that the Barb» Kel was. a 
taftical way of divination, invented 1 


* 
* 


BAT 
vs themſelves ; not unlike the Sorter Firgi- 
among the heathens : for as with them, 
The words firſt dipt into in the works of that poet 
Were a kind of oracle, whereby they predicted 
future events; ſo the Jews, when they ap- 
ed to Bach-Kel, the firit words. they heard 

Mm any one's mouth, were looked upon. as a 

voice from heaven, directing them in the 
they enquired about. 

BATH-AETAT IS. ] a mixed metal, other- 
called Prince's Meal. 

'THMUS 0 Jin Anatomy, denotes the 
3 of a bone, F 
of another bone. | 
_  BA'TLET a ſquare piece of wood uſed 

ih benno IU 


a ſtaff, or club; a trun- 
cheon, nnn | 


BATRACHVUTES 15. the frog-1 

fo called from its reſembling a = 
* BATRACHOMY OMA/CHIA Ib the 
battle of the frogs_and mice, the 1 the title of a 
2 burleſque poem, uſually aſcribed to Ho- 


DC BATTATIA IS.] the arrangement of an 
army, or putting it in order of battle. 

- BATTA'LION IS.] a body of SES 
from 5 to %o men, more or leſs ; they are 
uſually drawn up fix men in file, or one before 
2 e ee 


7 mea- | 
Its fairs are kept - hitſun- 
Montes, and November 22 ; the market is 
en Thurſday. 

BATTEN IS. a name which 

ters give to a of wooden ftuff, 

two to four inches broad, and about an inch 
2 1 e wainſcotting, to make 


it appear like pannelling. 

" BA'TTEN IV. to wallow, wanton, or. 
roll in pleafure ; to grow fat. 

BATTER [S.] a conſiſtence 
of ſeveral i as water, flour, butter, 
Se. to make „ cakes, &c. 

BA'TTER 15 beat, beat down, de- 
roy a wall, Fe, in a hoſtile manner; 
to wear out with hard ſervice. | 

BA'TTERY IS.] in the Military Art, is. 
a parapet thrown up to cover the gunners, and 
the men employed about the guns, from the 
enemy's ſhot. Alſo, the frame upon which 
cannon are ted. In Law, the beating, 
firiking, or offering violence to any perſon, 
NR II; money nay lee the then, 

BATTLE ry general 3 

BA is 2 
between two armies ; any conteſt by 

is called a Battle. 

BA'TTLEFIELD p. N.] a town in Shrop- 

= 8 for horned cattle 


' PBATTLEMENTS [5] an ban or 


2 


| 


BDE 


| notches in the top of a wall or other buildings, 


to look throagh. -. 

BATTO'LOGY [S. 71 in Grammar, a — 
leſs circumlocution, or ſuperfluous repetition- of 
words or ANN 


BAUBEE in Scotland, a halfpenny. 
BAU'BLE © a toy, beugav, a trifling 
piece of fine: 7. 


BAUD, or zawn [S.] one who keeps a 
houſe -hy: the encouragement of whoring 3 a 

ocur 

BA'VINS [8.] a fort of bruſh 8 uſed 

by bakers to heat their ovens, and by others 
for other uſes ; in War, they are ate Bll op 
dite hes. 

BA'WDRY [S.] the led wands os le 
practices of a bawd. 


obſcene, 

BA WDVY- nous IS.] a houſe of ill Sing 
n ann 
are criminally converſant, 


like a froward child. 

BA'WTRY IP. N.] a town in the welt- 
Pant of Vorkeſhne, difiant from London 217 
computed, and 147 meaſured miles. Its fairs 
are held on Holy-Thurſday, old Martinmas 
| Noveraber 22, for cattle and hories ; the mer 
ket is on Saturday. 

Fg [S.] " Gone ey, is an arm of the 

ooting up into the and terminating 
in a nook ; larger in the middle than at the 
entrance. Ameng Farmers, it ſignifies the 
magnitude of a barn; ſuppoſe it conſiſts of 
a floor and two heads where they lay the corn, 
they call it a barn of two bays... It denotes 
likewiſe a reſervoir. of water for driving the 
wheels of a furnace, or hammer belonging to 
an iron mill, by means of a ſtream. coming. 
from thence through a flood-gate or penſtock. 
It i; alſo one of the colours of a horſe, inclining 
wy; and near the con of. a chelnut. 255; 

BAY [V. J 2rgong Huntſmen, is when a 
Phy LIL. W eee 
can 25 chief poſe 
to as a dog at a to or 
at a diſtance; to hold in ons or 22 


the time. 

BAY-sAL r 5 falt made of ſea- water 
by the heat of un, and is ſo called ow. 
its brown colour, 


BA'YONET IS.] in the Military Art, a 
mort broad dagger, made with an iron — 
and ring, that go over the muzzle of the fire- 


piece, and is ready to act againſt the horſe. 

BDE'LLIUM IS.] a gum- rein, ſomewhat 
reſembling myrrh in appearance, brought fr 
the Levant ; it is met with in ſingle A 
very irregular fize, ſome of which are as 


| bitteriſh, P 
true nature of Bdallium, * * 


BA'WDY [A. j immodeſt, filthy, kd. 


BAWL IV.] to ſcream, ery ont, to cry | 


en is aid to ſtand at bay. Alſo 


lock, and are ſcrewed faſt, fo that the ſoldier 
fires with the bavonet on the muzzle of his 


— — 
Cnc. — 


as a hazle-nut, Itscolour j is duſky, and its age 
are no more agreed about the. 
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chat part of a 
bußpende ;, the pole of a_charigt, a cylindri 


BEA 
the manner how it is produced ; and it is much 
doubted whether the Bde//ium of the antients 
be the ſame with the modern kind. InPharmacy, 
this gum is allowed to be an emollient and 
diſcutient, and to be a powerful aperient and 
detergent, according to its age ; for it is more 
ſo when new and freſh, than afterwards. Hilla 
Hiſt. of the Mat. Med. 
BEACH * the ſhore, the ſtrand. 
BEA'CON IS.] ſomething raiſed on an 
eminence, as a fignal to give notice of rocks, 
ſhelves, invaſions, &c, by putting pitched bar 


tels on long poles, which bang: frog, their 


S and their ſmoke in 
day. ; 
BEA/CONAGE IS.] a tax or farm paid 


for the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. By 


an act of parliament the Trinity-houſe is em- 
powered to leavy this tax. 
BEA'CONSFIELD [P. N.] a town in 
Buck ingbamſhire, diſtant from London 22 
computed, and 27 meaſured miles, Its fairs 
are held February 13; and Holy-Thurſday, for 
horſes, cows, and theep; the market is on 


BEAD [S.] ſmall globes, or balls, ſtrung 
upon a thread, worn round the neck for orna- 
ment; alſo, uſed by the Romaniſts to count 


cir prayers. 
BEA “DLE IS.] a meſſenger or ſervitor be- 
Jonging to a court; a petty officer in pariſhes 
and companies; alſo one that walks betore the 


maſters at univerſities. 


BEA'D-zoLt [S.] among Papiſts, is a 
liſt of ſuch perſons, for the reſt of whoſe 
fouls they are obliged to repeat a certain num- 
ber of prayers, which they count by their beads. 
- BEAD-yrzooy [S.] among diſtillers, is a 
fallacious way of determining the ſtrength of 
their ſpirits, from the+. continuance of the 
bubbles or beads, raiſed by ſhaking a ſmall 


quantity of the ſpirit in a phial. | 


_ BEAD-TREE [S.] the nut of which, by 


O99 

a ray of light emitted from ſome luminous 
body. In Heraldry, it is the main horn of a 
hart or buck. Among hunters, it is the main 
ſtem of a deer*s head, or that part which bears 
the antlers, royals, and tops. «; | 

BEAMS or a $11? IS.] are the great 
main croſs timbers which ho'd the fides of the 
ſhip from falling together, and alſo ſupport the 
deck and orlops, The main beam is next the 
main maſt, and from it they are reckoned the 
firſt, ſecond, and third beam; the greateſt 
beam of all is called the mid-ſhip beam, 

BEAM-comeyass [S.] an inſtrument con- 
fiſting of a ſquare, wooden, or braſs beam, with 
ſliding ſockets, that carry ſteel or pencil points, 
They are uſed in deſcribing large circles, where 
the common compaſſes are uſeleſs, : 
BEAM ory A PLovcn [S. ] that in which 
all the parts of the plough-tail are fixed. 
BEAM oy an Axchos [S.] the ſhank, 
BEAM-rEATHERS [S.] in Falconry, the 
longeſt feathers of a hawk's wing. 
BEA'MINSTER P. N.] in Dorſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is September 19, for horſes and 
bullocks ; the market is on Thurſday. 


BEAN [5] divers ſorts of pulſe, ſome pro- 
per for the of man, and others for that of 


horſes, | 
BEAR [S.] a rough ſavage animal. Alſo 
the name of two conſtellations, the greater and 
leſſer Bear; in the tail of the l is the pole- 
far. | CHI 


BEAR [V.] to carry as a burden; to carry _. 
as a mark of authority or diſtinction; to ſup- 
port or keep from falling ; to carry in mind, as 
love, hate; to ſuffer, endure, permit; to pro- 
duce, as fruit; to bring forth, as a child; ta 
bear in hand, or amuſe with falſe pretences ; 
to bear off, or. carry away by force; to bear 
up, or ftand firm without falling; to bear 
out, or to ſu or maintain one”s opinion; 
bn 3 ſo that is Al. 
a le. | 


religious perſons, is perforated, and ſtrung as | agreea 


beads ; whence it takes its name. 


_ BEADS-wman IS.] a man who is em- 
ployed in praying for another. 


_ _ BEA/GLE IS.] a ſmall hound with which 


hares are hunted. : 

BEAK IS.] the bill of a bird. In Archi- 
| ſmall fillet that is left on the 
head of a larmier; a moulding, the ſame as a 
quarter round, except that its ſituation is in- 


„ BEAK, or BEAXHzAD or A sur [S,] 
is that part without the ſhip, before the tore- 
.caftle, which is faflened to the ſtem, and is 
n TS 2 cup, with 2 fl 

5 A S. | a larg ith a t 
like a bird's dell. _—_ airs: 

- BEAM ($;] che main timbers of a houſe ; 
e on which the ſcales are 


cal piece of wood belonging to the loom, on 


W 


* 


BEARD IS.] the hair that grows on the 
chin and adjacent parts of the face, chiefly in 
adults and males; alſo ſharp prickles growing 
upon the ears of corn; a barb on an arrow; 


the Beard of a horſe is that part which bears the 
curb, ETON 
| BEARER IS.] a carrier of any thing; 
one of thoſe employed tc carry bodies to the 
grave; a tree that yields its fruit. In Ar- 
chitecture, a poſt or brick - wall raiſed up be- 
tween the ends of a piece of timber. 
"BEA/R-xxxD IS. ] one that tends bears, 
BEA'R-ward [S.] a keeper of bears. 
BEA'RING IS. j in Navigation and Geo- 
graphy, is the fituation of one place to an- 
other, in reſpect to the points of the compaſs; 
or the angle, which the line drawn through the 
two places, makes with the meridians of each. 
BEA RING IS.] in the Sea-Languages is, 
when a ſhip fails towards the ſhore, before the 


wind, the is faid to bcar in with the Jand er 
N harbour, 


78 
141 
K 


when having too ſlender or lean a quar- 
92 ke wi — deep into the water with 


J eme 7 
wall, Se. trimmed up between the ends to 
ſhorten its bearings. 
BEAST [S.] a term which 

all quadrupeds or four-footed animals, as diſ- 
tinguiſued from birds, inſets, fiſhes, and man; 
an irraticna! animal, oppoled to man a ra- 
tional. ZBgafts are likewiſe for food, bur- 


BEAU'MARIS [P. N.] the ſhire town in 

the iſle of Angleſea, diſtant from London 184 

uted, and 242 meaſured miles, Its fairy 

Februrary 13; Holy Thurſday ; Sep- 

wk 19; and December 19, for cattle; the 

markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday. It 
returns one member to A 


AA 8.] _ — of — 


it is to have no to fill the ſails. 
— LP. for this reaſon z os this 
ccount. 


ECS ILS. ] medicines given to n 


den, or ſport. In a figurative LET A'S coughs, 


women, who behave lewdly, diſc 
rationally, are called beaſtly creatures. 
BEA'STLINESS IS.] is the acting or be- 
| having like a Bea; alſo, drunkenneſs, or r any 
other notorious di ſorder. 
BEA'STLY $2 brutal ; contrary to the 
nature and dignity 
BEAT [V.] to ſtrike, knock, chaſtiſe, 
yanguith, conquer; to threſh corn; 0 batter 
with engines of war; to beat denon, or leſſen the 
demanded; ; to beat up, er attack ſuddenly ; 
o beat the boof, to walk, or go on foot. = 
BEAT 4 Bure is to give notice of 
* a ſadden danger, or that ſcattered ſoldiers may 
2epair to their arms and quarters ; alſo to fig- 
nify by different manners of ſounding a drurh, 
Pu the ſoldiers are to begin the at ; to re- 
treat before, in, or after an attack; to move, 
or march from from ie place to another; to treat 
upon terms. or confer with an enemy. 
BEATVFIC A. ] bliſsful ; fruition. 
BEATIFICA'TION [S.] among Papiſts, 
Þ an act by which tbe pope"declares a 
. or in heaven; which is the 
| 5 towards canonization ; which ſee. 
EA'TING [S.] correction by blows, 
EA/TITUDE IS.] leg, bleſſedneſs, 
happineſs. ! 
BEATS hol in a watch or clock, are the | piece 
ſtrokes made by the fangs' or pallets Uf the 
(tire the balance, or of the pads in a royal 
pendulum, | 
* BEAU [S,] a man who makes dreſs and 
falhion his chief ſtudy ; a fop. 
*BEA'VER IS.] an amphibious animal, 
ny alſo a Ce, remarkable for the artful 
r of building his habitation. The Beaver 
5 two diferent ſorts of hair; one long and 
. *cocrle, the other ſoft and fing; and of theſe 
3 


Y, OF u- 


ds nods or hes to do ſomes 
without ſpeakin 

BLOKLEY F.! 1 05 a town in 
whoſe fairs are . — 
December 26, for cattle and pedlary 

BE'CKON 
notice by the motion of the hand or 

BE'CCLES [P. N.] a town in Suffolk, 
diſtant from London computed, and 107 
meaſured miles. I fol tee kin Bain 
day; St Peter; June 29, and October a, for 
horſes and petty chapmen z the market is on 
þ turday. 

BECO'MING [A.] graceful ; that which 
pleaſes 8 an elegant propriety. 

BED IS.] a convenience for 


and then 211 the officers of parliament are 
Ep I 


— 6— that Bw wner th 
of the carriage, 
" BEDA'GOLE e to ee or bemire 
MEDAL f. pier of Fork 
BE ni - 
ſhire called {onal % 2 
don 167 computed miles. Its fairs are k 
Eafter-Tueſday ; Whit-Tueſday ; July 5, 
for borned cattle, horſes, leather, A 
tin, millinery, and ſheep, October 10, 11, 
for horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, and leather ; 
Jae nl ſe*naigbt 'beſore Chriſtmas, for horned 
cattle and ſheep, - 


py * * 
* 
L AV © 
1 ; 


i l 


ake a fi | 
[V.] to make a gy, e 


repoling the 
body on, for reft, caſe, ſleep; a bank of earth 
pe gn, the channel a river; the place 
here any thing i generated 3 a layer, or fira- 
BED or JusTIcs IS.] in France, is a 
throne upon which 'the is ſeated in | 
liament. The king never holds a of 


Jottice but Fre ftals that court his fat, 


D or THE CARRIAGE or A GREAT 


ſhire, diſtant from Lon- : 


) 
x 
N 
7 

. 


vw ww 1 OO 


generally of a fruitful ſoil, 


3 On the eaſt it is bounded by 
_ the ſouth by Herefordſhire on the weſt 5 


"BEDLAM, or 1 
u religious houſe, now an for lu- 


fenſes, a 


e COS "T7 0 0 oO Ts «4 FETERC BT. 


und Se 
 ratively, dn induſtrious, buſy, careful. perſon, 


whoſe fair x:2:Funch 21, a 


BEE 
erg [$.] the chamber where | | 
is placed, 


B E G 
BEEF C8.) the fleſh of an or, bull, or 
OBEEF-LAf 2k [S.] a yeoman of the 


— ronps or) [S. in the 
3 — 7 ——— — —— $.] a fort of pick-ax uſed by 
turns d w time a pick-ax y 
lie in the ki 3 and wait on him pg for 1E ve ore from the rock 3 
2 ivate. | 2 Cornwall call it a tubber. | 
""BEDE/CK to deck, adorn, ſet e | $71 1 ] a liquor _ of hops and 
BEDEHO $.] an hoſpital, or E common drink of the people in 


EDE'W _——— 
the fall of dew. l 


BEDFBLLOW [ 1] ths cory 
the county- 8 oP, 


as too .* 
1 46 com- 
, per yn meaſured miles . Its fairs are 


the fe Feen in Lent; April 27; 
— 53 Augult 21 1 . 
ember 39 for cattle of all ſors markets | nen 


— p. N.] is a er 


both for tillage and 
well-inbabited, and full of 22 


2 


Aa. in circuit, 
L dreſſed; eh 
or adorned. 


5 19 e beteck; trim, 4 drgſs 


natics. 
BEDLAMITE [S.] one difordered in bhi 


b e [S.] in Architecture, 
Kgnifies thoſe members of a cornice which 
foal mg” below the coronet ; and now, a Bed- 


uſually conſiſts of an ogee, a liſt, a| hap 


nn n r the 60 


ronet. 
BE/DRIDDEN [A.] confined to the bed 
by age or ſickneſs, 
3 IS.] the frame on which the 


ted is 
m LS. ] che privilege of the mar- 


EDDGPLERT [P. N.] a town in Caer- 
onſhire, whoſe fairs are held Auguſt 18, 
ber 2 , for cattle. 

BEE IS.] an inſet that makes honey; figu- 


BEECH [5.] tree from whoſe fruit an 
vil is drawn, much valued by the French, 
Who uſe it inſtead * butter. 

BEP/DING [P. N. I a village in Suſſer, 


tn th 


BEETLE V.] to jut ont, or hang over. 
BEE/TLE [S.] an inſect that flies about | 
in ſummer evenings, ſaid to be 2 
great ſledge to drive down ſtakes, piles, wedges, 
Se. alſo, a heavy wooden hammer or mallet to 
beat hemp with in Bridewell. EZ 
iy fray www" [A.] having promi- 


brows, 
BEE'TI -HzADEd [A.] having a dull, 


unthinking head. 
rs TI [S.] the firſt milk taken 
from à cow after calving 


we 3G name of a plant, 


BEEVES 8. — cattle, bullocks, | 
BEFA'L IV. I to happen, or come to a 
perſon acciden to come to paſs. 
 BEFOO/L 4 to impoſe * to make 

a fool of a x „to infatuate. 


a. 
crave alins. 


_BEGET. wy to generate, bebe 2 


ed An [.] one whi lives upon altne ; 
one who affurhes what he does not prove, as to 


e [V.] to iedice to bey, to 


BECHARDI * 5 a ſect of hetetics, 
which aroſe in y, and the Low Coun- 
tries, about the end of the thirteenth century. 
They made profeſſion of monaſtical life, without 
obſerving celibacy z and maintained (if they are 
not ſcandalized by the monks) that man could . 
become a perfect! in this liſe, as he ſhall be in 
heaven ; and every intellectual nature is of itſelf 
„ without the ſuccour of grate and that 
Tl who is in this ſtate of derten ought to 

form no good works, nor worſhip the hoſt. 

BEGLERBEG 19] 2 govern "of a pro- 
vince in the Turkiſh empire. A Zeglerbeg is 
become almoſt independent, and has under his 
juriſdiction ſeveral ſangiacs or particular go- 
vernments, and begs, agas, and other officers, | 
who obey hi, 

BEGUTLE [V.] to impoſe | upon, de- 
ceive, delude, evade. N 

BEGUINS [P. N.] ſocieties of devout young 
women, who maintain themſel\ es by the work of 
their hands, leading a middle kind of fe between 
the ſecular and religious Theſe ſocieties conſiſt 
of ſeveral houſes, placed together in one ineloſure, 


impo 


number af Beguins. There is in every houſe a 


* 
> 


r fe - 
Sd —— 


with one or mote churches, according to the "$4 


higheſt degree. 


BEL 
out, Their vow is conceived in theſe terms: 
I promiſe to be obedient and: chaſte, as long as T 
- continue in this Beguinage. They x Fob a three 
years novitiate, before they 9 the habit, and 
the rector of the pariſh is their ſuperior, but 
can Co nothing without the advice of eight 
Beguins, They are eſtabliſhed in” ſeveral parts 
of Flanders. 

BEHA'LF [S. ] fayour, cauſe, vindication, 
fu 


pport. 
BEHAVE TV.] to demenn, act, carry, or 
conduct one's 

- BEHA'VIOUR [S.] manner of behaving 
ene's ſelf; elegance of manners; conduct; de- 
meanour; courſe of Jife. 


- BEHEAD [V.] to cut off a perſon's head ; | and 


a puniſhment in England, inflicted on noble - 


men for treaſon and rebellion. | 
2 monſtrous cres- 


BEHE'MOTH P. N 
ture mentioned by Job, wh ch ſome imagine to 
1 the whale; 

the fathers thought it to be the devi“, and 


_ others the elephant, In the Hebrew language, 


it fi a dbeaſt in general, and particularly 
thoſe larger ſorts that are fit for ſervice. The 
Rabbins affirm, that it is the largeſt four-foot- 
A creature that God has made; that in the 
he made two, the Wale and the fe- 


male; the female he killed and ſalted, to re- 


rve it as an entertainment for the elect, when- 
the Meſſiah mall come; and that the 
254 is ſtill living, which, when this time 
comes, God will ill alfo, and give it to the 
Ifraclites, who ſhall then riſe from the dead. 


| As a proof of their belief of theſe extravagan - 
cies, they often ſwear by the 


88 expect 
to have in Bebemoth. Calmet, 
* BE'HEN IS. ] in the Materia the 
name of two roots, the one * the other 


ed ; both accounted cordials and reſtoratives, H 


dut the white to els theſe qualities in the | w 
are hkewiſe ſaid to be 
in nervous caſes ; but neither is received 
to the preſent practice. 


. . BEHE'ST LS. ] command, precept, injunc- 


© BEHYND LP.] on MS A follow - 
ing. n the departure of 


5 BEHINDHAND p.] part . debt un- 
£5 2 egg equal terms with regard to 


T7 5p to look upon, view, fee. 
BEHO'LD [P. 1 look! . 
BEHOLDEN [A.] obliged or indebted to; 

1 in, 


N 


Ef: 


+ ap; 
0 


the ſea-calf or 6x. Some 


BEL 

\ DELATED [A.] benighted, not coming in 
e time... 
BELA'Y [V.] to block up ; flop the paſ- 


ſage; to place in ambuſh, In Sea Janguage, 
to tie or faſten the ropes in their 18 places. 
BEEBRO'UGHTON [P. N.] a town in 
Worce ſterſhire. Its fairs b the firſt Monday 
in April; Monday before St Luke; and Oct. 
18, for horned cattle, horſes, and cheeſe, 
 BELCH CV.] to break wind .upwards, or 
it from the ſtomach by eraftation, 
BELCH IS.] the act of eructation. Alſo, 
common beer or ale fold at public-houſes. * 
BE'LCHAM ST PA 15 N. I atown in 
Eſſex, whoſe fair is held 30, for cattle 


BELDAM LE] an old, noify, ſcolding, 


deformed 
BELEAGUER Lv.] to beſiege, furrownd, 
or block tip à place. 

BE'LEMITES 5 uſually called a thun- 
derbolr, arrowhead, or 1 Their 
forms are various, as well as their hzes, from 
a quarter of an inch to cight inches in length, 
| of different colours, and have a peculiar 
| when ſcraped. © They are found in all forts of 
ftrata, in beds of „ Clay, gravel, ſtones, 
and often in looſe flints, 

BE'LFRY IS.] the tower, or place where 
the bells of a church are hung and rung. 

BE'LFORD DP. N.] a * in Northum- 
berland. Its fairs are held on before 
Whitſunday, and Auguſt 23, for black . 


— and XY 
BE'LIAL [P. N.] in Hebrew, f 
wicked, wor wy man; an rp e, Liſe 
dedient fellow, Thus, the inhabitants of i 
beah, who abuſed the Levite's wife (Judg. xix. 
. have the name of Belial given them. 
hai and Phineas, Eli's two ſons, ate Ike - 
iſe called Sn of Belial, 1 li. N. on 
2 of LW ſeveral crime. EL. 
and the unbecoming manner in en e 
haved themſelves in their — FISTS 
the name Bella is taken to denote the Devil; 
thus, 2 Cor. vi. 15. What concord bath Grit 
with Beha? whence we may learn, 
in his time. the Jews, under the name. of - 
lial, commonly underfford the Devil in the 
places where this term occurꝭ ĩn the Old Tefta- 


ment. 
[V.] to calumniate, or riſe ſean 


| Arten Ange 
dals againſt a n; to rge 13 
counterfeit, mimic; to give a falſe porn Fug 


tion of a 44 f credit pe wafidn, opinich ; 


BELYEF 
faith, or firm aſſurance e truths. of rei- 


gion ; the creed, or form containing the articjes 
of faith. 


„ BELVEVER [8.1] he that believes ; a pro- | 


- BELVKE IP. probably, likely.. 
' BELL [S.] a allen Pls of cat metal, 
conſiſting of tin and copper, or pewter and 


{ fellor of chriſtianity, 


' hopper; the propertion one de the other are 


8 


& 


9 


eee. AAS. io. WE. as i os 


& Fs F 38 Bs. 


nnr 


fſelves with knives to appeaſe her with their 


and to cauſe the pipes of an organ, bagpipe, 


a large capaci 


+. king of Denmark, who exatts toll from all 


# 


9 ® 


ES 
ſmoſt pounds of pewter, of pounds of 
ti to 300 weight of copper. ＋ ſound of 


a bell, made by the ſtroke of the clapper, con- 
fiſts in a vibratory motion of its parts, much 


like that of a muſical chord, To bear the bell, | 


is to be the firſt or moſt excellent. 
_ BELL 175 to grow in the form of a bell, 
8 "BELLE (5 a gay, young lady. 
BELLI'GERENT A. I waging war. 
 . BELLINGHAM [P. N.] a town in Nor- 
thumberland, whoſe fair is 
ter Sept. 15, for black horned cattle, ſheep, 
—5 and woollen cloth; the markets are on 
Tueſday and Saturday. 
BELLO'NA [P.N, 
and goddeſs of war. 


the ſiſter of Mars, | manor 
ſlaſhed them- 


blood; when any war was proclaimed, the 
herald ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her 


temple, 

| BE'LLOW IV.] to roar like a bull; to make 

a violent ou to roar like the ſea or wind. 
BE'LLOWS IS.] a machine uſed to raiſe a 

fire; alſo, to convey wind into deep mines; 


&c. to ſpeak 

br IT [S.] that part of the human body 
which reaches the breaſt to the thighs, 
and contains the bowels. That part of a veſ- 
ſel, or any other thing, which ſwells out into 


ty. 
BELLY IV.] to ſwell or grow big about 
the waift ; to ſtrut or ſwagger. 
BELL. GOD [S. a glutton, epicure, a 
luxurious perſon, 


BE'LLY-TIMBER TS.] food, 


„ BE'LMAN IS.] he who, proclaims any| 


"thing in a town, and rings his bell to gain at- 
tention. 
he th tu rings his bell, ſpeaks verſes, and 
tell: the 

METAL 8.1 the metal of which 


he BELONG [v1 to appertain, to de che 
to have 


property of; a relation to z to be the 
ince or 


- BELO'W Ir. in 4 lower place; on earth, 
as oppoſed to heaven; in the regions of the 


dead; inferior in dig 81 
ER ] a hector, bully, ruf- 


e * in che Military Art, 2 leathern 
fe ag 8 e a 5 In 
Lee two zones, or urround- 
ing the body of the planet Jupiter, more lucid 
" thaw the” reft, and of equal breadth. 
. graphy,;certain ftreights between the German 
ocean und the Baltic. The Belts belong to the 


8 OS tt at except thoſe of 
ron fe N.] a ten in Leiceſtet- 


Me, Its M's * on FEafter-Tueſday, and 
©" Whit-Tueſday, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; 


I flict one's ſelf 


ept on Saturday | 


Alſo, one who walks round a pariſh | 


In Geo- 


BEN 
Jods ude OM, 28, for horfes and cows ; the mar- 


is on Saturday, 
BE'/LTON [P. N.] a tou n in Lincoli 


whoſe fair is Se 25, for hemp, flax, 85 
BEMTRE [V.] to daub or ſmear with 
dirt; to roll in the mire, 
g N to grieve, bewail, or af- 
or a Joſs. © | 
' BENCH IS.] a wooden ſeat; a PRES: 
| tice ; the perſons fitting on 4 
FüR BENCH [S. J. Signifies that eflate f 
copyhold lands, which the wife, being eſpouſe 
a virgin, has, after the deceaſe of her huſhand, 
for het dower, according to the cuſtom of the 


""BENCHERS [S.] ate thoſe gentlemen in 
the inns of court, who are ſenior mem 
bers of the ſociety, and inveſted with the go- 


vernment thereof, 
' BEND [S.] in Heraldry, is one of tha 


part of the field when charged, and a 
when plain. It is ſometimes, like gabe oral, 
naries, indented, ingrailed, &c, and is either 
dexter or finiſter. Bend Dexter is formed 
| two lines drawn from the upper part of 
ſhield on the right, to the lower part of th 
left, diagonally. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent 2 
ſhoulder-belt, or a ſcarf. Bend Siniſter, is that 
which comes from the left fide of the ſhield 
the right, In Bend is, when any things, WP 
in arms, are placed obliquely from the 
corner to the oppoſite lower, as the Bend lies.” 
BEND, A er make crooked or bowed, 
[to incline ; to comply, yield, ſtoop, or 
give way | 
BE/NDABLE. A. J flexible, pliable, caph- 
ble of being bent $5 Tr 
'BENDS [S.] in a hip, are the wales, or 
the outmoſt tim of a ſhip” 8 ice, 6n which. 
men ſet their feet in climbing up. They ate 
the chief firength of a. ſhip's des; and have 
the beams, knees, and futtocks bolted to them. 
BE/NDY IS ] in Heraldry, is the field di- 
vided-into four, fix, or more parts, diagonally, 
and varying in metal and colour. | 
' BENPF/APED [A.] among Sailors, is when 
the water does not flow high enough to. bring: a 


ſhip off the 775 : 
3 


NEATHfP 
er in 8 75 —— 

BENEDVCITE IS.] an ation given 
to the ſong of the 15 uten in the fiery 
furnace, 6n account of its beginning with the 
word benedicite. 

BENEDICTINES - LP. N.] an order of 
monks who profeſs to how the rules of St 
Benedict. They wenr à loose black gown, 
large wide ſleeves, and a eapuche, or cowl, on 
their heads, ending in a behind. ts 
| Canoh Law, they are Aled Blacks friers, from 
wh colour of their. habit. The rules of St 
Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh monks be- 
fore che diſſolotion of the monaſteties, were 


8 Bartholomew Auzuſt 24, $t Simon agd| 


theſe: They were obliged to perform their de- 


nine honourable ordinaries, containing. a third E. 


| benefit ; a patron, friend, , q 
BE/NEFICE s.] in an Ecclefiatical Senſe, | lass 


nifts, ſometimes Digzities ; but now Dignity is 
| the direction and guidance of conſciences ; ſuch 
© table, helpful, medicinal 


_ him ſome good ; to gain advantage. 
- whoſe fair is kept May 15, for borſes and 


| og J. every day 
in Lent they were obliged to faſt till fix in the 
| Evening, and abated of their uſual time of ſleep- 


death-beds, on their children. It was alſo one 
of thoſe early inftances of Ir and ref} 
Faid to biſhops in the primitive church. 


BENEFA'CTION [S.] a kind, friendly, 
good-natured deed ; Me] ioable Yi or do- 


| Ex 
Fees; and all Benefices are fiiled by the Cano- 


are vicarages, rectories, Cc. 
BENE/FICENCE Is. ] ae goodneſs. 
BENETTCIAL A. I advantageous, profi- 
BENEFIT [S.] kindneſs, fayour, advan- 
| t ule. a R 

FIT [V.] to ſerve a perſon, or do 


BE'NENDEN [P.N,] a town in Kent, 


1 


| 15, for toys. 


* „ g * * * : 
a 33 5 ; 5 


| BENT 
bowed 
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BENE'/'VOLENCE [ 


1 


Jacob amd R being on his jour- 


ney from Meſopotamia, as he Was | | 

ſouthward with Rachel in his compaty, (Gene 

__ 16, Sc.) ſhe was ized with the 
1X il 2 « 


e d the youngeſt 


\ 


| a town in Yi 
N.] — in Eſſex 
„N. I a town 1105 


after St Swithin, and 


Fut [3.] the be | 
pigeons feed on bents, i. e. beſore are ripe; 
BENU'M [V.] to mak torpid, tb fupifyz 
or render 3 1 l 
BEQUE/AT -] to a legacy. 
0 * [S.] 2 legacy or — tft 
"BERBERRY, of sst 181 a betry 
of a ſharp tafte, uſed for pickles. | 
3 [V.] to fob, ſtrip, deprive; o 
rom. N f 
BE'RGAMOT [s. a pear ih called ; alſo; 
3 3 „ 
produced by i ing a lemon tree on 4 berg 
* pear-fick 3 alloy 4 fort of nuff, Jt is 


- 


- 


P rr n * LE * . 


2s 


21 


ther 
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thin, 

BER HAM FAD Þ 1 a town in 
diſtant from London 24 compu- 
26 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held 
- monday, for cattle ; St James's Day 

, for cheeſe ; the in! is on Monday. 
E BY FB. N.] a town in Glouceſter- 
j Pee. OY 

the market is on W 
i Lg. N.] this conn 


0 


parated from Buckingham and Oxſordſhire 

the north, by the river Thames; from Hamp- 
ſhire, on the ſouth, by the river Kenet; on 
the eaſt it is bounded by Surry; and on the 
weft, by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire. It 
ſends nine members to parliament, has 12 mar- 
het towns, and 140 pariſhes; is divided into 
'20 hundreds, FSogs contains 27,000 acres of 
land, and about 17,000 Its principal 


is broad and woollen cloth, and 
„ Isis, Oke, and Kenet. 
A travelling carriage, coach, 
fo called from Berlin, 'a 
Ma, where they were firſt uſed, 
[S.] a ſmall fruit containing one 
in a ſoft pulp, covered with a 


E'RWICK (p. N.] a town in Northum · 
„ the laſt in England, fituated on the 
Tweed, diſtant from London 265 compu- 
and 339 meaſured miles; whoſe fair "is 
Friday in Trinity week, for black cattle 
horſes ; the market is on Saturday. 

_ BERYL LS. ] a precious None, the eighth 
the Jewiſh high prieſt's pectoral or breaſt- 
It is a pellucid gem of a bluiſh green, 
in the Eaſt Indies, and about the gold 
of Peru. Some are likewiſe brought 
ilefia, but theſe are oftner coloured cry- 
than real beryls ; and when they are ge- 


CH 
F 


115 
1 15 


EE 


11 


- puine, they are greatly inferior both in hardneſs 


luſtre to the Oriental and Peruvian kinds. 

BESE'FCH [V.] to pray, 1 ſuppli- 
cate, —— 

BESE'EM [TVI to be fit, proper, or be- 
come a perſon to do. 
— 1 r 

a 8 

BESHRE/W IV.] to curſe, pu wiſh —_ 
miſchief or evil to a perſon, 

ER LP.] near, at, or by the fide of 


BESI'DE3 LP.] over LEY more than 
or contracted for 


paid, done, or 
BESIEGE [V.] to de, or beleaguer a 


| with an 
"Hanna WA to bedawb, ſoil, or foul. 


is ſe- 


= 


| 


men who fought with beaſts, or ſuch as we 


[appl to ſomethin 


BET 5 
| BESMIRCH [V.] to ſoil, blacken, diſco» 


esch IS.] a broom or bruſh to ſweep 

with. 
BESO/T [V.] to infatuate, or render one's 

» | ſelf ſtupid and ſenſeleſs 125 intoxicating liquors, 


BESPA'TTER V ſpot or ſprinkle 
"| ich the wry Bo ame, abuſe, Made 
or ſpeak evil of a perſon. | 

BESPA'WL IV.] to ſpit upon, or dawb 
with ſpittle. 

BESPEAK [V. ] to contract, bar - 
gain for; forebode; taken ironically, to ee 
witch or enchant. 

BESPRI/NKLE CV.] to wet lightly, to 
ſprinkle over. ; 

BESTE/AD to profit, accommodate. 

BE'/STIAL like, or belonging to 2 
beaſt ; brutal ; engl : 

BESTIA'LITY s. ] the quality of beaſts, 
Alſo, lying with a beaſt, a crime which, 7 
our law, is puniſhed with death, 

BESTTA/RII [S.] in Roman rs 


expoſed to them by the ſentence of the 
There were four kinds of Beftiarii; the 
were thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought 
for money; the ſecond were ſuch young men 
who, to ſhew their ſtrength and dexterity in 
managing their arms, fought againſt beafts 3 
the third kind was, where ſeveral 3 
well armed, were let looſe at once, againſt 
Sade of bndivs ents Treat AE 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts, conſiſting either 
of 2 taken in war, or ſlaves, who had 

been guilty of ſome enormous crime, who were 
— naked 9. without defence. 

r bn hs J to rouſe one's ſelf; to put 


one's ſelf in 


BESTO'W IV.] to confer to 
dra nf, in AQ Boo or 2 


apply ; to lay out upon, or up; to iow 68 


to ſet one's ſelf a | 
. toe enw's lf ab _ 


HERSDEN N. as tb 
oy whoſe fair is LN. for pedlary 


| BETHYNK [V.] to recal to mind; to re» 


BE'THLEMITES IP. N.] in Church Hi- 
| ſtory, à religious order, called alſo the Star. 
bearers, becauſe they wore a red far, with five 
rays, on their breaft, in of the ſtar 
that appeared to the wiſe men, and conducted 
them to Bethlehem, There is an order of the 
ſame name ſtill ſub! in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, who are habited like Capuchins, with 


4 


this diswener, that they wear a Jeather girdle. 
8 e 


* 


SEW - BIB 1 
inflead of a cord, and on the right fide of their} BEWTLDER [CV. I to puzzle, confaund, 
cloak an eſcutcheon, repreſenting the nativity ; affright ; toloſe one's felf in pathleſs places. | 
of our Saviour. | | BEWUTCH [V-] to inchant, or injure by 
BETT'DE [V.] to happen to, befal, to | witchcraft ; to c ; to be extremely pleaſed, 
come to-pals, to fall out. BEWPFTS IS.] in Falconry, pieces of lea- 
BETINMES [P. ] ſeaſonably, early, ſoon. ther, to which a hawk's bells are faſtened, 
_ BE'TLE, cr B ETEL IS.] a kind of long] and buttoned to his legs. | * 
pepper, found in Malabar, and other parts off BEWRA'Y IV. to diſcover, reveal, or 
the Eaft Indies. f declare a ſecret to ſhew; to make viſible. 
; BETO'KEN [V.] to fignify, or foretel by BE'Y IS.] among the Turks, is the gover- * 
_ Certain figns and indications; to foreſhe w. nor of a country or town; the Turks write it 
BETRA'Y-[V.] to deliver a perſon by trea- } Bb or Pet, a lord or ſangiac. 4 
chery into his enemy's hands; to diſcloſe ſe-f BEYOND [P. ] at a diſtance; farther off; 
crets that ought not to be divulged, to the pre - exceeding in excellence. To go beyond, is to de- 
judice of one's friend or country; to make lia- | ceive or over-reach. ES Oy 
le to ſomething inconvenient ; to diſcover. BE'ZANS IS. I cotton cloths brought from 
BETRO/TH V.] to contract marriage; Bengal; Tome are white, and others ſtriped. 
to affiance; alſo, to nominate to a biſhoprick. BE/ZEL, or 321 [S.] that part of a 
_ BETTEEE IS.] a large firong wedge, uſed ring in which a ſtone is fixed. : | 
to force open doors, windows, or ſhutters ; al-} BEZA'NTLER IS.] the branch of a deer's 
fo, the name of a pint flaſk of wine. horn, next below the brow antler. | 
* BE'TTLEY [P. N.] a town in Stafford-f BNZOAR IS.] if oriental, is a ſtone mo- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is kept July 20, for cattle; | derately hard and heavy, variable in fize, ſhape, 
Miſtant from London 120 computed, and 142 and colour. It is generally of a round fi 
meaſured miles. ' | and its ſize between that of a horſe bean and a 
". BE'TTUS CF. N.] a town in Merioneth-] ſmall walnut, of a duſkiſh olive or green brown. 
Mire, whoſe fairs are kept March 16, June 22, | It is always ſmooth and „ but when broken, 
Auguſt 12, Septem. 16, and Decem. 12, far] is found to conſiſt of ſeveral coats or cruſts of 
— cattle, and horſes, | ſtony. matter, laid one over another, on a piece 
BE'TTWYS [P. N.] a town in Carnarvon- of flick, or feed of a fruit, for a nucleus gr 
Wire, whoſe fairs are held May 14, and Bec. bafis, The oriental Bezcar is, like the pearl, a 
3, for cattle. | diſtemper in the animal that breeds it, and is a 
BE'/VEL IS. ] is an inſtrument uſed to ad · I concretion of ſtony matter in the ſtomach of 2 
Juſt the angle or inclination of a thing; a kind I quadruped of the f oat kind. It is brought from 
- of ſquare, one leg whereof is frequeatly crook - Perſia and the Eait Indies; it is eſteemed as an 
ed, according to the ſweep of an arch or vault. | antidote againſt poiſon, Occidental Bezoar, is 
I is moveable on a center, and ſo may be ſet} brought from Peru and Mexico, and is produced 
$0 any angle. in the ſtomach of the ſame ſort of creature; 
7 1 BEVERAGE [5] drink, liquor of any} its virtues are the ſame as in the oriental,” tho 
fort, to be drank. a ſmall treat of wine, | in a leſs degree. Monkey Bezoar is a rare and 


=4# 


Ne, &c. commonly claimed by an 7 valuable ſtone found in a ſpecies of monkey com - 
at the firſt putting on a new ſuit of . mon in the Eaſt Indies and America. Porcu- 
© BEVERLEY [P. N.] the chief town in] pine Bezoor, of a yellowith brown colour, 
the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from | greatly-valued by the Indians, as an univerſal re- 
London 141 .. computed, and 179 meaſured | medy, eſpecially in poiſons and malignant fevers. 
miles. Its fairs ate held on Thurſday before { German Bezoar is a ſtone found in the ſtomach of 
Valentine Feb. 14; Holy Thurſdays - July $3 an animal of the goat-kind, and its virtues are 
Nov. 16, for beafts, borſes, and ſheep; the] ſaid to equal, if not to excel the oriental Bezoor. 
markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday. | There are likewiſe ſeveral forts of factitious Be- 
" BE'VY IS.] among Hunters, fignifies a | zoars, prepared from antimony by Chemiſts, and 
Herd of deer; among Fowlers, when applied to] given with good effect in ſeveral diſtempers. 
- .partiridges, it. means three; if to quails, af  /{BIA'NGULATED, or x1an6uLovs [A.] 
2 ock or brood, He. I having two corners or angles. F 
EWA IV. J to. mourn, lament, ieve BIAS [S. ] fignifies the inclination; or bent 
. a RL, of the mind to one thing more than another. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

© BEWAIRE Cy. ] e be ;eautiond; Je take] EIB [S.] a ſmall. piece of linen put ven 
1 heed 8 


eed ; to ſuſpect danger from, | {| children's breaſts, over their cloaths. 
BEW P. N.] a town in Worceſ. BIB, IV. ] to drink, tipple, or ſip often. 
.terſhire, diſtant London 9a computed, BIBACIOUS [A.] much given to tippling. 
and 122 meaſured. miles. Its fairs are kept BIBBER IS.] a uppler, one that loves to 
May 4, hut now April 23, for horned case, drink much, "LO 
cheeſe, linen, and woollen cloth; December | -BVBLE [S.] called by way of excellence, 
0, for hogs only; ; for horned | the lool; or the — and N 2 W- 
.cattle, horſes cheeſe, li en an, woollen alen cloths ; lected into one vol in which are contained 
6a: * | I * mind and will nn 


1 


the market 15 on Saturday. 


— 


*r 


n 


oa W — „„ 8 * 12 


have the Bib/rothecas of T 
ſophy, &c. agreeing in moſt 


| N mk diſtant * 


„ 
of 


- whoſe fair is 
horſes, Auk 


BIBLIO'GRAPHER IS.] coat; a 
writer or tranſcriber of _ 

BIBLIOTHE'CA IS.] a library, ſtudy, a 
place where books are In matters of Li- 
terature, it denotes a treatiſe giving an account 


of all the writers on a certain ſubject; thus, we 
\ Law, Philo- 


veſts with what 
are otherwiſe called Memoirs or Journals of Li- p 
terature, except that theſe laſt are confined to 


new books. 


BVBLISTS [S.] a name given by the Ro- 
man Catholics to thoſe Chriſtians who make 


ſtcripture the ſole rule of faith; in which ſenſe 
ll Proteſtants are, or ought to be, Biblifts 


BFBULOUS [A.] that which has qua- 
lityof drinking molſture. 
BICA/PSULAR [A.] a plant whoſe ſced- 
is divided into two parts. 
ara [8] a blue powder or colour uſed in 


paintin 
BICEPS 8.] in Antony; the name of | 1 


ſeveral m that of the arm, 
rug of which has two 


a ou in Oxford- 
3 computed, and 
meaſured miles, Its fair i 15 kept Auguſt 5, 
282 leather and horſes; the market is on 
2 
BICVPITAL [A.] having two heads, and 
_ 7 one 8. ir — 3 
ER to wrangle, * , ſquab- 
ble, cirmiſh ; to quiver, to play back wards and 
forwards, 
BICKERN IS.] the beak-iron of an anvil 
BICO'RNE, or 81coxxovs [A,] having 
two horns. 
BICO'/RPORAL [A.] having two bodies. 
BID [V. ] to order, command; alſo, to in- 
; alſo, to offer money for a parcel 


goods. 
1 [5] an invitation to drink ale at 


5855 [S.] one who offers or propoſes a 

F BIDDENDEN pr. N.] « town in K 
N.] a town ent, 
dann i 


-BFYDDIFORD [P. N.] a ſea- port town in 
- diſtant from London 161 com- 
7 meaſured miles. Its fairs are 


puted, and x 


x 3 way n November 13, for cattle; 


IDE WT AI. a two teeth. 
8 15 of two years continu- 


" BIFR IS.] a wooden 3 dead 
bodies are carried to the gra 

BIFA'RIOUS [A.] ouble, two-fold, what 
may be underſtood two ways, 

BIFEROUS [A.] any thing that bears or 
brings forth fruit twice a year. 

BUFID, or ri AT ASH 9% 
or divided into two oy | 


Bir: 


BTrOLD [1 ] two-fold, 

BIFO'RMED [A.] of two 
forms; ſomething that is r 
BIFOROUS FA.] an opening with double 


BIFURCATED LA.] an inftrument with 
two forks or prongs. 

BIG [A.] great, large; teeming, pregnant; 

roud, rich, powerful, brave. 
BIGAMIST Ts.] one who has committed 
„ crime of Biga 5 

BVGAMY' Fs. J the crime of having two 
wives, or two huſbands, at once. 

BTOENOUs [A.] one born of parents of 
two different nations; or a r be- 
tween two different ſpecies ; as a mule between 4 
horſe and an 13 

BI GGIN a child's cap. 

BGG Ip. NT. a town fo Bed. 
fordſhire, diſtant from London 34 computed, 
and 45 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held Febr. 

13, Saturday in Eaſter- „  Whitſug- 
day, July aa, St Simon and Jude October 8 
he cattle of all forts b be 


han * one roll ot round of 4 cable 
rope when coi 
"" BIGNESS [$.] of quantity or Bak, gots 
or ſmaller, | 
* BPFGOT [S.] a ftrenuous ftickler to a 
ty with a blind reſolution or devotion, wit 
"pico to give any ſolid reaſons for fo doing. 
GOTISM, or Sora IS. J blind 
zeal, prejudice; a ſtiff and immoveable = 
|rence to 2 party, 2 the truth 
'or falſhood of the 2 pinion ef] 
BYLANDER 
broad and flat, 


place to place. 15 
BVLBERRY IS. wx A . 
— ah ys : 


a rapier or ſword; 3 

BFL BO *. Tee ee 3 
ing offenders on bcard a ſhip. 

BILDESTONE IS.] a town in Suffolk, 
diſtant from London 54 computed, and 63 mea- 
ſured miles, Its Fairs a are on Aſh-wedneſday and 
Holy-thurſday, for wearing apparel and 09s ; | 
the market is on Wedneſday, _ 

BILE IS.] a fore angty ſwelling, 
yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood : 
in the liver, 
gall-bladder, and thence diſcharged by the com- 
mon duct into the duodenum, 

BILGE [S.] is the bottom or floor of a 
ſhip, or the breadth of the place the ſhip refts 
upon when a- ground. Therefore Bilge-water 
is that which lies on her floor, and cannot go to 
ber pump; and Bilge- E Burr - pumps are 
thoſe which car oF th a e bilge · water. * 

BILGE [V. IA a leak. ; 

BILFNGU [a.) lignifies one who getz | 
two languages, Law, it, fignifies a Jury 


BYLBO 8. 


10 


NW A crime com- 


ed in the porus bilarius and _. 


_ ceſs or declaration in writing, ſetting 


of Lading, is 2 deed or writing figned 


B 1 L 
whereof part are Engliſh, 


and part en 


4 dad blk, ar. 


BILL PR.) the beak: of a fel; a kind of 
hatchet with a hooked In Læw, a pro- 
forth the 
plaintiff's grievance. In Trade, both wholeſale 
and retail, and among it is an ac- 


count of goods and merchandize delivered to a 


perſon, or for work done. Of Credit, is that 
which a merchant or banker gives to a perſon 
whom he can truſt, empowering him to receive 
money from a correſpondent in foreign countries, 


"Bill of Exc is an order another to 
- pay . s or their or- 


der, à certain ſum, on account of the drawer. 
Bill of E „ an account of entered at 
the cuſtom- inwards and outwards. Bill 
by the 
"maſter or mate of a ſhip, to acknowledge the 

of certain goods therein mentioned, to 


carry to ſuch a port, at a price ſpecified, ſafe, 
and in good condition. Bill of Parcels, is an 


— 22 Bill of Sale, is when 


money is borrowed upon 2 parcel of . goods, and 
the owner empowers the lender to ſell or appro- 


priate them to his own uſe, if the money is not | 


with intereft, at a time limited. Bi// 


Stores, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe 
a merchant to mm all ſuch ] ti 


Bills — of 
mu #, which are en. 


BVLLON IS. is a compoſition of good and 
baſe metals, if which the latter is predominant. 


Fri 

BIME/DIAL [A.] in Mathematics is, when 
two lines, commenſurable only in power, 
and containing a rational 

„ the whole line ſhall be irrational, and 

2 ranged; and} We chen 

IN a or to 
corn in, N or other * 

BINARY AAITIN ETI IS. I is that 
wherein unity or 1, and © are only uſed, all 
the characters are © and 1, and the cypher mul- 
tiplies every thing by two, as in the common 
Arithmetic by 20. Thus 1 is one; 10, two; 
Ir three; 1co, four a + fivez 110, fix; 
111, ſeven; rooo, c. 

BUNARY al in Muſic, that 
which is beat 
BINARY — [S.] chat compoſed 
of two units 


i Ys 
| all ſorts of cattle ; Whit-tueſday, for cloth and 
horſes ; Whit-wedneſday for ſheep, and Whit- 


thurſday for horſes, 


ſex, whoſe fair is kept June 12, for pedlary, 
| BINGHAM {P.N.] a town in Notting- 


EE diſtant from. 36 computed, 


1 1. 
eraldry, is a bearing i 
ee we — 


of or filver, but Guillim 


* 


BFNOLEY [p. x] a town in 
Its fairs 4 


fiſting of two members connected by the ſign 
+ Or —, Thus &@ 4 6, and $3, are Bino- 
miats, conſiſting of the ſums and 


A e . 


Gold, under 12 carats fine, is called Billon of 
Gold; and flver under 6 penny weight, Billan 


751710 WW fi Large rolling | 
 BYLLOW IS. or wave 
r IS. J a ſurge, s 
| BFLSDEN [P. N. ] a town in Tea | 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are vw 23, July * 
for pewter, braſs and toys; the market is 


are com- 


ws kk ww. 4H = 


BINES-GREEN r. N. j a village in Suſ- | 


BINO/MIAL IS.] in Algebra, a root con- 


» V & S 


guard, performed by the whole army, when 


power, 16; and ſo alfo the ſquare of 4.is equal 


Dt diſhes, r al- 


borne cloſe. 


lighting are entangled. 


BIR 
noc ILS. ] in military affairs, ache 


any danger is from the enemy. 
©, BYPAROUS [A.] brioging forth two at a 


BVPARTITE [A.] having eee gre 
dent parts; thus an inſtrument between t 


is a bipartite writing, 
ON IS.] the art of dividing: 


BIPAR 

into two. 
BIPED [S. beni with two ſeet. 
BVPEDAL two feet in length. | 
BiPENNATEL [A.] deere, den wk, e 


3 5 * Roman antiquity, an 
edge, one for ſtabbing, and 


thi —_ for cutting. 
BIQUA/DR ATE, or 3 [3] 
is the power arifing from the multip 


tien of dogs pwn vare by itſelf 5 thus, 16 is the Bi- 
the root 2, the ſquare of which is 


4, the cube 8, and the Biguadrate, or fourth 


to 16, 
BIQUADRA'TIC zqvaTion [S. — 
Jus where the unknown quantity of one 
the terms has four dimenſions, 
FNTILE IS.] an aſpect 22 
they are 14 degrees diſtant 


— ms eh 4 of the whole circumference, 
' BIRCH-Tazz S.] is uſed for making ox- 


yon hoops, — ſcrews, _— — brooms, 
for faggots, ar- 


ſo for fuel, great and fimall coal. In Ruſſia 
and Poland, they cover houſes with the bark of 
the Bireb- tree, inftead of ſlate and tile. 

BIRD S.] one of the fix general claſſes of 
animals; its body is covered with feathers, and 
has two wings, two legs, and a bill of a firm, 
y, or rather horny ſubſtance ; and the fe- 
are all oviparous. 

DS IS.] in Heraldry, according to their 

t either the contemplative 
They are the emblems of liber- 
ty, - readineſs, ſwiftneſs, and fear. 
They are more honourable bearings than fiſhes, 
becauſe they p pips ms of ile ne 
the two nobleſt and elements, than of 
earth and water. r 
their wings be not diſplayed, 9 


* 1 8. 
. ways, but K 
— uſe with us, is made of holly bark: 


It is ſpread upon twigs, upox which the birds! 


BIRE'MIS [S.] in Roman antiquity, a veſ- 
ſe] with two rows of oars. 
BU/RMINGHAM IP. M.] a town in War- 
boo yp diſtant from London $8 computed, 
and 106 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held on 
Thurſday in Whitſun-week, and October 10, 


for hardware, cattle, ſheep, and horſes; the fi 


market is en Thurſday. 


1s 


livery; the act of being born, or coming ints ; 


life, Alſo, the deſcent, extraction, or origi- | 
nal of a perſon. In Sea language, it ſigniſies 
room or convenience, either for ſailing or liv- 
ing; ſo when we fay, he has a good Brreb, we 
mean he has a good * for profit or conve- 
nience. 

BV/RTHRIGHT IS. 1 the rights, 2 
and privileges, to which a man is entitled by his 


birth, or is heir to. 


BI'SANT, or ANT IS.] » colnet tee! 
gold, but of uncertain value, ftruck at Byzanti- 
um, by one of the Chriſtian emperors ; from _ 
whence the gold, offered by the king at the al- 
tar, takes its denomination. | 

BISE/CT V. ] to cut, part, er divide any 
thing into two equal parts. 

BISECTION [S. 7 in Geometry, ſignifies 
the diviſion of any quantity into two equal 


P BISCUIT [S.] 
ſailors when at ſea, Alſo, a compoſition of 
fine flour, almonds and ſugar, made by con- 
ſectioners. | 
BISE'GMENT S.] one of the parts 'of 
any whole thing, after it is cut, parted, or di- 


vided into two equal 


parts. 

BISHOP [S.] fignifies an overſeer, or one 
who has the inſpection and ion of any 
thing, both in ſacred and prop authors, 
Nehemiah (xi, 22.) ſpeaks of the overſeer of 
the Levites, which the LXX, and the author 
of the Vulgate, tranſlate, tbe Biſhop of the» Le. 
wvites. The Athenians gave this name to the 
perſon who prefided in their courts of juſtice, 
and over thoſe magiſtrates who had the inſpec- 
tion of the and other things of 
that nature. With us it fignifies OO or 


of the Church. # 
BISHO'PRIC * ho of a biſhop, _ 

- BISHOPS- AVE a town way | 

Durham. Its fairs are ef -_ "Ald -thurſday, 


June 21; Thurſday before St Michael, and Oc-. 
tober 10, for cattle and ſheep 3 the market kt | 
Thurſday. 
BISHO/PS-CASTLE [P. N. ] a town in 
apes diſtant from Eondon 11 5 computed, _ 
156 meaſured miles, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, Its fairs are held the Fri- 
r TORY 3 xt i 
da u » Septem 95 ovem I 
9 i 
ket is on Fri 


{ Somerfetſhire, whoſe fairs are 


a town in | 


for all ſorts of toys, 


BUSMUTH.fS.] in nature] Hiſtory, 74 


BIRTH IS.] . the ſame as de- 


YE ae its moſt uſual 
0 2 ance | 


a hard dry bread, made for 


for bullocks, horſes, and ber; nad et 


appear - 


BIT 
ance is in formof an ore, intimately mixed with 
filver, a large quantity of arſenic, and an earthy 
matter, which yields a blue colour, equal to 
the zaffar or ſmalt procured from cobalt. The 
, ore is ufually of a bright filvery white, of an 
irregular ſtructure, ſometimes granulated, In 
the fuſion of this ore the ſulphur and arſenic 
evaporate, and the reguline matter being there- 


earthly matter, which remains fixed behind, 
n 


5 6 ſtate, runs from 
Ic 


, and is 


BFSNOW, or n15caxov cP. N.] a et 


of the Banians in the Eaft Indies; they call 
_ g a wife ; they 


 BISSE'CTION in Geometry, the di- 
TIT; into two equal 


_ viſion of a line, 


in IS. year; an interca- 
* and ad- 


T 3 3 is. that nh, pert kick contains 
the wards. It any ſmall piece of a 
i Big, or Bitts, in 22 building, is the 


name of two great timbers, uſually placed abaft 
the. manger, in the ſhip's loof, through wh 
the crols-piece goes the uſe of it is to belay the 
Fable thereto, while the ſhip is at anchor. 


ND the 5 of A — the 


FBUTTACLE 8. box \ 
the Ee oy 232 


ich] nuts, or linſeed oil, and 


* 1 


* * 
Te, 


B LA 
grrevous affliction ;, tirical. 
BITTER ks eren a turn of the 
cable about the bits, ſo as to let out the cable 
gradually, When a ſhip is ſtopped by the ca- 
n up by the Bitter, 
is 


nd 
about the Bit, is called the bitter end of the 
in 


cable, 

BFTTERN IS.] a fowl that 2 
fens and lakes, and lives upon fiſh 3 has long 
legs and neck, with its bill ere, and is much 
like the common heron, except in colour, which 


is brown, mingled with grey, 
BI'TTERNESS [S.] a bitter taſte 3 alſo, 


gy 3 implacability, ſharp - 
n ſatire, piquancy, 


BFTUMEN IS.] a a fat, ute, come 
re matter, ng out of the carth, or ſcum- 
med off lakes. | 

BFVALVES 5] one of the three — 
neral claſſes of fiſh, comprehending all 
thoſe whoſe ſhells confiſt of two pieces, joined 
any by. a hinge ; ſuch as oyſters, cockles, 
muſſels, 

BIZANTINE, a large wedge of gold, va 
lued at rl, which the king offers upon high 
teſtival days. 

BLAB 7.] to tell ſecrets, or make known 


{what ſhoul 8 to tell tales. 


BLACK IS.] commonly a colour 3 
but, according to the Newtonian Philoſophy, 
is. not a colour, but abſorbs all thoſe rays of 


Painters, Dyers, Furriers,. Clothiers, &c. 
ſeveral forts of black, which. they make 
F 


to which a 


them, 
BLACK. [A.] of the colour of night 3 


rr 
. | imported, ſome in powder, and ſome in lumps, 
moſtly from Sweden and Norway, and pays 
11, 10s, 4d, per c., wt, It is put to vati- 
ous uſcs, particularly for ng Printers ink, 
which is done by b it with oil of wel- 
— all be 


together, 

| BLA'CK-MAIL 68.1 4 Link 4 Mail, or 
| fmall pieces of metal or money. In the counties 
of —— Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland, in former times, it was taken for a 
certain rent of money, cern, cattle, or other 
de- conſideration, paid by poor people, near the 
borders, to perſons of note and power, wha 


light that excite what is called colours in us. 


| dirty fellow. 
Lany-BLACK, or LAM-BLACK os [S] 


cc 4<« © = 3a 


» 4” 


* 


ed cattle, horſes, toys, &c. Sept. 30, for toys 


TIA G60 35> N 


ſhire, . 
borned cattle 


n the order of the Garter, ſo called from the 


lion on the top of it; he alſo keeps 
ter houſe door, when a chapter of the order js 


ſubſtance, found in ſeveral parts of an animal, 


| 2 knife, ſword or ſaw, Sc. alſo, the ſprouts 
or leaves of gras, corn, Sc. It allo fignifies 


| bladder growing on the root of the tongue, 


BLA 
BLACK-LEAD 8. we mineral found in| 
the lead-mines, muc for pencils, | 
E [S. ] a Negro. 
BLA'CKBOYS IP. N.] a village in Suſ- 
ſex, whole fair is * 29, for pedlats 


wares. 
BLA CK BURN IP. N.] a town in Lan- 
caſhire. Its fairs are held ay 21, for horn- 


and ' ſmall -wares ; and OR, 21, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and toys; the market is on 


Monday. 
BLA'CK-BURTON [P.N.] a town wh 
- monday, 


BLA'CKEN TV. paint or daub with 
black colour ; ne cs oh a 


BLA'CKHEATH {P 
Kent, whoſe fairs are =, 
for bullocks, horſes, and 


_— 
BLA/CK-ROD _ the uſher belonging to 
Black-rod he carries in his hand, with a gold 


BLA'CK-THORN IS.] the 3 5 
BLADDER IS.] is a thin membranous| 


ſerving as a receptacle of ſome juice, or liquid 
excrement, as the urinary bladder, gall 5 
&c, The wrmary bladder receives and keeps 
the urine of all animals till nature diſcharges 


nn [S.] the ſharp or cutting part of 


fellow ; alſo, the 


againſt the wind-pipe, which ſwells to fuch a 

bigneſs as to ſtop the breath. - 
BLAKE (apmirar) [P. N.] the life of 

this famous ſea-commander was fo full of ac- 


BL A | 
nature, and ſpent his time moſt with good fel- 
lows, who liked his moroſeneſs and the freedom 
he uſed, in his inveighing againſt the licence of 
the times, and the Re the court. When 
the troubles began, ON declared himſelf 


againſt the king; and having ſome command 

in Briſtol, when it was firſt taken by prince 
Rupert, and being entruſted with the command 
of a little fort upon the line, he refuſed to give © 
it up, aſter the governor had ſigned the ſurren- 
der, and kept it ſome hours after; for which 


the prince reſolved to hang him, if ſome friends 


had not interpoſed for him, and with great im- 
or| portunity prevailed with him to quit the place. 
ä 
parliament, at land, wholly. 
to the ſea, and quickly made — 
there. He was the firſt man that declined the 
old track, and made it manifeſt, that the ſci- 
ence might be obtained in leſs time than was 
imagined, and deſpiſed thoſe rules which had 
been long in practice, to keep his ſhip-and men 
out of danger, which had been held a point of 
| great ability and circumſpection. He was the 
firſt man who brought the ſhips to contemn 
caſtles on the ſhore, He was the firſt that in- 
fuſed that of courage into ſeamen, 
by making them ſee, by experience, What 
mighty things they could do if they were re-- 
folved, and taught them to fight in fire as well 
as upon water. And though he has been well 
imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave 


an cxample of that kind of naval courage, and 


bold and reſolute EP wang This cha- 
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1 


' work 


BLA 
— BLA'MELESS [A.] innocent, harmleſs, 


BLANCH h 8 * 
the Mint, it Ggnifies, to anneal, boil, and 
cleanſe the money. | 

BLANCHING [S.] among Gardeners, is 


a certain operation, whereby ſome ſorts of ſal · 


lads; roots, &c. are rendered whiter than they 
| would 2 Alſo, an operation of co- 
vering iron plates with thin coats of tin. 
BLA'NDFORD pg +] a town in Dorſet- 
1 diſtant from $5 computed, and 


07 meaſured miles, ys erage | 


* N * $, for horſes, 7 
32 the Sotho is on W7% +4 ts 
BLANDFLOQUENCE = * + compline- 


1 [V-] to "ts fat, ky 6 
A r {8 185 nes Gy careſs, 
tender expreſſions of love and 3 wheed 


coaxing, cajoling ſpeeches, 
ANK 1 1 unwritten 3 a void 


tal courteous ſpeakin 


BLANDISH [ 
by fair 


ſpace in a deed or inftrument to be filled up; 


" BLASPHEME to ſpeak impiouſly | proceeding from the blood, the yellows, or the 
and irreverently of of . | 
' BLASPHE'MER one who ridieales| BLESS TV.] te make happy,- to profper 3 
religion, . in impious and irre- to felicitate, or wiſh bappineſs to 3 wo 
verent terms. ify God for benefits received. ; 
BLA'SPHEMY is an offering ſome} BLE'SSEDNESS IS.] happineſs, felicity, | 
ity to God joys of heaven. ; 
BLAST [S.] denotes any * of air, BLE'SSING [8] benediction; the meins ; 
2 by gun * or the of a pair ſ of 3 divine favour. 
of ſound made by a 8 BLETCHINGLY' LP. N.] a town in Sur- 
Doo the ſtroke Wi whoſe fairs are held June 22, and Nov. a, D 
pk horſes, bullocks, 8. 
"BLAST | app diſappoi BLIGHT IS. j mildew ;/ a diſeaſe- incident. 


a lottery eee verſes with- | ſap 


thing is gained ; a paper unwritten z 
Gunners or 


 BLATANT A.] bellowing as a calf, 
BLAZE IS. a flame; the light of the 


= a white mark or tuft of bair on a horſe's 


A i hanlly Sie ane; 


er BLAZEY (P. N.] a town in Corn- 
wall, vn og uf ry 2, for horles, 
e to coplain, is proper 
to in terms, 

the figures on dies armorial ; to deck, em- 
belliſh, diy; to blase about « or wake 


4 


———̃ — Ä 2 — 


j 


or object to which 4 
rect their aim in ſhooting, 

BLANKET IS.] a woollen cover for a}. 
bed, &c. 1257 woven. I 
BLARE „ roar z to ſweal or 

melt * the 


B LI 

BLA/ZONING, or BAY IS.] in 
Heraldry, the art of decyphering the arms of 
noble families. In blazoning a coat of arms, 
you muſt always begin with the field, and ſo 

on to the charge. an 

BLEACH [V.] to whiten, 

BLEACHING [S,] is the art or method 
of whitening linens, filks, hair, Cc. 

BLE/AGON [P. M. I a town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is held the laſt Friday in 
Auguft, for bullocks, horſes, ſheep, and all 
and | ſorts of toys. -: hh 
BLEAK [A. ] cold, raw, _ 
BLEAK: IS. a ſmall river fiſh, 

BLEAR-EY'D [A.] dim-fighted furl 
with rheum or water; the coats of the 
very red, moiſt, and turned outwards, 

BLEAT [V.] to cry or make a noiſe like 


« 6 


out rhime. : BLE'MISH [V.] to ſpot, ſtain, or ſpoil ; 
BLANK piece of gold, filver, Se. to defame, or injure a perſon's reputation, 
made ready for Jo je 2 lot by wins no- 9 S.] a defect, ſcar, deformity; 


* plants, which affects them variouſly, ſome- 


times the whole plant, and ſometimes the leaves 
only periſh by it, which will be ſcorched and 
ſkrivelled up, the reſt remaining green al 
flouriſhing z occafioned, as ſome ſay, by a con- 


tinued dry 1 wind for ſeveral days ſuc- - 


ceflively, without the in of ſhowers, 
or morning dew, by which the perſpiration in 
the tender bleſſom is ſtopped, and alſo the leaves, 


whereby their colour is changed, and they wi 


ther and decay: for. the perſpiring matter is 
hereby thickened, and rendered glutinous, cloſe- 
ly adhering to the ſurfaces of the leaves, and 


becoming proper nutriment to thoſe ſmall in- 


ſects, which are not the firſt cauſe of blights, 


* 


. when they rn = 
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A.] without fight, dark; intel- 


: BLIND to make blind, darken, to 
obſcure to E. or underftanding. 
BLIND IS.] ſomething to cover a window [i 


- BLINDS r 
fort of defence commonly made of oziers, or 
branches ef and laid acroſs between 
two rows of flakes, about a man's height, and 


Four or re 
the heads of trenches, when they are 


by life. Likewiſe, a maſs of iron 2 


— FS ns epplied to 
- BLITHE, 8 [A.] N — 


EV rp. 
BLOA ſwell, 
e — 


en 3 
nn u 
with men or proviſions. To rej rl, 
i to force thoſe troops from their po 

BLO/CKHEAD IS. 1 
rant fellow, 


__ _ BLOCKISH TA. 
1-24 kale ] dull, fupid, uncapable 
** BLOCKLEY [P. x.] » town in Wenge 


terſhire, whoſe fairs are held T 


"*PTafter-week, bir £ ow Vat carts; 2d Of 
tober 10, for hiring ſervants. they are 
2 * 2 e eden bi delore er 


bs Soles GR 


BLU 


ten through which" the fron bees 2 
ter it is melted out of the ore, | 


through 

animals, and ſerves for the fupport of 
nouriſhment of all the parte. While in its 
own veſlels, it appears uniform and homo- 
geneous j but when let out and cold, it tex 


ir ſeeing. 
BLINDMAN's-zvvr [S.] a play, in which — and is _—— heavier than the 
| one is to have his eyes , and to hunt out ny, which therefore firims wpo it. Bhod de- 
__ the ret of the — alſo y, family, , deſcent, 
© BLINDNESS IS.] want of _ us] Frogs "ate, » (Fang bro 
rance; darkneſs coporal and intellectual. ; alſo, a parent. 


or murder; murder; laghtr te pling of blood. 
oa ind the „ 
1 balls dock red and 


BLOODY-nanD IS.] is when a treſpaſſer 
in a foreſt is 5 


the firſt hammering, called 
LO/SSOM [S.] denotes flowers in gene- 
ral, but particularly of fruit · trees. 
a Rain, ſpot, or blur, either 
"s reputatio 


| 9 dow over; bp without effect. 
1 ee 


pow pf + upon, to flight or un- 
1 a perſon or thing. "Allo, to warm or 
K to bloom or bloſſom. 


OWZ E Wir a Nluttiſh, fat, mach heel 
| wench. 


BLU'BBER (S.] the fat of whales, and 
other ſea animals, of which train oil is made. 
BLU'BBER IV. I to cry, fob, weep till the 
cheeks are ſwoln with tears. 
28 IS. ] a ſbort ſtick loaded at 
one e 
BLUE IS. one of the ſeven original co- | 
1 tes is called Ar. 
Nor err [S.] a | 
ſhape; a fly with a large | | 
BLUEING NIA | 
of a blue cnlour, particular W 
«pply their 


five 


BOA 


cher leaves, Alſo, gun-barrels, buckles, Ge. 
are frequently blued in the ſame manner, 


BLUFF-nzAD [5.] amo among Sailors, is a, 
thip that has an upright 

LUNDER{V. Cn grolly ; to ſtum- 
ble, flounder , to a& without rule ar judgment. 


 BLUNDER IS.] miſtake, overſight, heed- 


'BLUNDERBUSS S.] a ſhort gun, with a 
large bore, which diſcharges many bullets at 
_ Alſo, a careleſs, negligent, heedleſs 

low. x 

BLUNT [A.] dull on the edge or point; 
not ſharp ; net quick of apprehenſion ; rough, 
honeſt, 8 is, no flatterer, but, 2s we fay, 
edbwarigh 
BLUR 5 SCE ftain, deface, ſmear, 


BLUR a blot or ſtain, 

3 j den ently, or incon- 
r 's ſecrets. 

* BLUSH [V.] to fluſh or redden in the 


face, through ſurpriſe, confuſion, fear, ſhame, 


or modeſty... 
BLUSH or BLUGHING 8.1 a ſudden ſuf- 
fufion, or redneſs of the , excited by a 


ſenſe of ſhame, from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
failing, ar imperfection, and frequently from 
an affront offered to modeſty. 

+. BLU'/STER TV.] to roar, or alk to 


12 xapour, bully, or pretend to great mat - 


BLU'STER [S.] tumult, noiſe, roar, boaſt, 
boiſterouſneſs, 
BMI in Muſic, the third note in the 


modern ſcale. 
B MOLLARE or Mor LE IS.] one of the 
notes of the ſcale of muſic, "ſoft, or flat, 


in oppokition to & quadro. 

BLYTH {P. N.] a town in Nottingham- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held on Holy-Thurſday, 
for cattle and horſes ; and Otober 6, for ſheep 


and ſwine z the market is on Wedneſday. 
BLY'/THBOROUGH IP. N. a town in 
| ka whoſe fair is kept 5, for 


BOAR YE male ſwine, not gelt. 
BOAR a piece of timber, ſawed chin 
for building — other uſes. Among Seamen,, 
to go aboard, is to go into the ſhip, To flip by 
edt Ho is to fide down 1 5 ſhip's ſide. 
To board it ap, is to beat it up nom upon one 
tack, and now upon another, She makes a 
Dad beard, the ſhip adyances much at one tack. 
The aueatbher- baard, the ſhip's fide which is to 
windward. - Board and beard, when two ſhips 
come ſo near as to touch one another, or when, 
they lie fide by fide. Board ſignifies allo; 
2 table, at which a council or court is held; 
| 2 court of juriſdiction ; as the Board of trade. 
and plantations, of works and ordinance, c. 
BO4'RDER S.] one who tables with, 


_ 


— Ml. 


{ whoſe . RING Jann. © 


BOD 
ſwiniſ, brutal, uncivil and indecent beha - 


viour. 


BOAST [V.] to vaunt, brag, diſplay one's 


own worth or actions; to to great 
matters. 

BOAST [5] a proud lofty ſpeech. 

BOAT IS.] a ſmall open veſſel, to carry 


1 Jace to place. 


ip, who has the charge of all the tacklings, 
Fai rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, flags, 
pendants, &c, He takes care of the lang- 
boat and its furniture, and ſteers her either by 
himſelf or his mate. He calls out the ſeveral 
gangs and companies to their reſpective watches, 
works, ſpells, &c. and puniſhes offenders that 
are ſentenced by a captain or the court · martial. 
BOB [V.] te jog, touch, or give notice of 
ſomething er alſo to cheat ar trick x 
to play backward and forward, 
BOB [S.] a jog, or flight touch by way of 
fignal, a taunt or ſcoff; the balk of ſhort 
pendulum ; the words repeated at the end of a 
ſtanza by way of chorus. 
BO/BBIN N [3-3 a ſmall neat torned Rick, 
made either of hard wood, bone, or ivory, to 
weaye lace with; alſo, a ſmall piece of wood 


apnea {pars It ſerves to ſpin with 
f S- or to wind thread, 
2 ſilk, gold, and ſilver. r 
BO/BBING s.] a method of catching 
cels with a rod, line, lead, and bunch of 


worms, 


what we call freehold land, held by perſons of 
rank by charter or deed in writing; by which 
name it was di -land, or 
copy-hold land, beld by the common people 
without writi 


declare, or indicate; to be an men. 
BO/DEMENT TS. j a portent, or omen. 
BO/DICE IS.] r ſort of ſtays; 4 
waiſtcoat quilted with whalebone. 
BO'DJAM [P. N.] 1 28 in > 
BO/DKIN IS. Ia ſmall inſtrument 
ſteel, bone, ivory, Sc. uſed for making holes ; 
alſo by women in dreſſing their hair. 


BO'DMYN IF. 1 town in Cornwal, 


whoſe fairs are ma uary 25, Saturday af - 
er Midlent-Sunday, * before Whit - 
Sunday, and December 6, for horſes, oxen, 


| theep, doth, and a few-hopsz the market is 


on Saturday; diftant from Londen 195 com- 
puted, and 263 meaſured miles, It ſen — ts 
1150 Dy (5. Fin a Tyte bernd, 

B in a is an ex- 
tended ſolid 3 of itſelf, utterly paſſive 
and inactive, mdifferent either to motion or 


aber, at a certain price agreed upon. | 


ARI LA. 


unmannerly, clowniſh, | 


nay but capable of any ſort of motion, and _ 
2 1! figures and forms Sir Iſaac Newton 8 


* 


gers o 
BOA'TSWAIN [S] an officer on board a - 


turned in the form of a cylinder, with à little 
from | border jutting out at each end, bored through to 


BOCK-LAND [5] in the Saxon time, was | 


ting. 
BODE, or yoxzzopz IV. I to * 


made of 


_ 5 wy 
P aa ee OOO EEC ECTS 
2 PPP reer ee 


— Abate ME 
c 


' Nance of bedy, by the ccmplex idea of ex- 


name given to the Iriſh. 


In Church Hiſtory, 2 ſec of heretics, that ex- 
iſted about the year el They 


eee to their 


the houſe of ARR, 


B 01 


ſcribes it ® be a ſyſtem or aſſociation of ſolid, 
maſſy, 1 impenetrable, moveable particles, 
ranged and diſpoſed in this or that manner, 
from whence reſult Bodies of this or that form, 
and diſtinguiſhed 
far, ſays Mr. * from the idea of the ſub- 


tended, figured, coloured, and all other ſen- 
ities, which is all we know of it, as 
If we nothing at all; and, after all the 


xe 


acquaintance and familiarity, which we imagine | boiling 


we have with matter, and the many qualities 


by this or that name. Weareas very t 


BOL 
pente, being from 24 to long, and big 
in proportion. n longs and big 
Weſt Indies, where the 6 
the natives, eee Tt Ms 


its prey. credit tell us it will . 
low a goat, a bear, or even a horns and all. 

BOIL TV.] to be agitated by heat; to 
bubble by > hn to ſeethe, to dreſs victuals by 


ſtormy, tempeſtu- 
furious 


BOLD ACER IS.] faucinefs 
indecent fami (5. e 


liarity, 
BO'/LDNESS courageouſneſs, refblets: 
neſs, 5 — impudence, aſ- 


impulſe. farance 3 alſo, confident truſt in God. 


which, BOG [S.] pope nies is not ſolid 
enough to ſupport the weight of the body, 


BOG-LAwDtr, or 


OPENS IV.] to demur, fart, fly back, 
__— IS.] = neceflary ; houſe of 
BOGOMUVLI, or zocarurTE P. N. 


that but ſeven books of t to 
be received ; n 


Ficrament of the Lord's ſupper, and a} 
- CS beat? 


except the Lord's prayer 
that the b of Catholics is imperfett ; that 
the of the Trinity 'are 


alle to ;z and 
that they often made themſelves to thoſe 
and that alen bad u tn the temple of Solo- 


BOHEA [5.] a ſpecies of tex, 8 


BOHE/ 
nded by Saxony on 
the north, by Poles and "Hungry 6n the 
the eaſt, by Aufi on the ſouth, and by Ba- 
varia and part of Saxony on the weſt. 
BOJARS.}P, N. ] Riiffian noblemen, whoſe' 
number is commonly: thirty, ho attend the 


r | 


50 "FOITWACU [3 6 rr 


BOG-TROTTER [3 1 i 


a kingdom ſubject to ing 


BOLE [S. Ia certain particular ſort of earth, 
uſed by ters, 'moderately coherent, pon- 
derous, ſoft, and not ſtiff or viſcid, but in ſome 
4.948 duAtile while moiſt ; and compoſed of 
touch, friable, 


OLFNGEY IP. N. village in Corn- 
| "BOLINGEY n lire Cor 
oxen, 1 . 


BOLL 

BO'L P. N.] a village in Suſſex, 
whoſe fairs are May 17, and December 10, 
for cattle and wares. 

BOLO/NIAN-sToxs [S.] a foft, ae 
ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a 
found near Bologna in Italy; 


which, w 
pay reps by nation, inks cis 


" BOLSTER f5.) « long pillow hid in th 
—_—. head ; a pad, or quilt. In 
Or fv for a wound, 

LT [V.] to faſten a door, ſhutter, Sc. 
„with a Belt; to blurt out; to fift or ſeparate 
flour from the bran with a fieve; to ſtart 


game. 

BOLT IS.] an arrow; a dart; thunder- 
bolt, Amongſt Builders, it is an iron faſten- 
fixed to doors, windows, Cc. In Com- 
merce, a Bolt of canvas is 28 clls. 

BO'LTON CP. N.] a town in Lancaſhire, 
diftant from London 146 computed, and 333 _ 
meaſured miles. Its ee July 19. 
and October 2, for horſes, horned cattle, and 
cheeſe ; e e 
BO'LTON TP. N.] a town York. 
—_—— ped- 


or- 


BON 


b Tuna [S.] a long ftralt-necked 


N glaſs veſſel, a receiver. a 
5B 0LT. star, or BowsrerT S. I a maſt 
running out at the head of a ſhip, Nlopewile ; 
to which is faſtened: all the ſtages belonging to 
the foremaſt, fore-topmaſt, Cc. It is of the 

fame length and bigneſs as the foremaſt. 
BO/LUS IS.] a ſmall morſe}, but larger 
than a pill, made up into a ſoft maſs, ſome- 
what thicker than honey, conſiſting of ſuch 
ients as the ian directs. 


BOMB [S.] a large ſhell of caſt iron, | pop® 
filled with gun-powder, and furniſhed with a | 


vent for a fuſee, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuſtible matter. It is thrown out from a 
mortar, and the great height the bomb goes 
in the air, and the force with which it falls, 
makes it go deep into the earth. 
 BOMBA/RD [V.] to ſhoot or throw 
bombs into a town þ EE | 
- BOMBARDVER IS.] the engineer who 
Has the management and of the bombs. 
BOMBA/RDMENT [S-] an attack made 
nnn havock made by 
in a town, and-among the py 
 BOMBASINNE IS.] a flight tuff, 
commonly worn for mourning, 7 
BOMBA'ST CS.] in Literature, high ſwel- 
lng language, of hard words and 
your pretenfions, with meaning, and leſs 


BOMB-xzTcn IS.] 4 fmall veſſel, built 
und firengthened with large beams, to bear the 
Po © poet oa in firing of the 

ds. 

BONA FIDES, or oA y1Dt S.] among 
Lawyers, | ſignifies that ſuch a thing was 
really done without fraud or deceit, + 

BONA NOTABILIA IS.] goods left by 
« dying perſon in another dioceſe than that 
wherein he died, to the ey mot at leaſt; 
in which caſe, the deceaſed's will muſt be 
proved, or an adminiftration in the 
tourt of the archbiſhop of the province, unleſs, 

compoſition cr cuſtom, any dioceſes are au- 
- to do it, when rated at a greater 
- BON-cnace [S.] a hat, bonnet, um- 
brella, ſcreen, or covering, to kgep the fun out 
of the face, „ f doing things 
properly, or with a - 

BONA PATRIA [S.] an aſſſſe of country- 
men, or good neighbours, where twelve or 
more are choſen to paſs upon an aſſiſe, being 
Iworn judicially in the preſence of the party. 

BONA'SUS [S.] a ſpecies of wild ox, very 
thick and bulky, and furniſhed with a mane 
like a horſe. 

BOND [S.] a cord or chain 3 union, con- 


nexion, impriſonment, captivity ; a writing of | profe 


CR * 
ONDAGE IS.] ea ſervitude, im- 
3 Ls. ] captivity, 51 


B 00 
BONE TV.] to take out or feparate the 
cheat or ſtrip a perſon of his money, ; 
BONE [S.] in Anatomy, the hard, ſolid, 
inſenſible parts of an animal, affording form and 
ſupport to the whole machine; being generally 
hollow, and containing an oily ſubſtance called 
marrow. ö 


BONE-racz [S.] wrought on cuſhions * 


with bobbins commonly made of bone. 
BO/NFIRE IS.] a public fire, 
lace on rejoicing-days. 
BO/NNET 189 a ſort of hat or covering 
for the head. Fortification, a work raiſed 
beyond the counterſcarp, having two forts, 
which form a ſaliant angle, about three 
high, with two rows of pali , at about ten 
or twelve feet diſtance z has a communication 
with the covered-way by a trench cut through 
the glacis, and paliſadoes on each fide, 
BO/NNETS IS.] ſmall fails, ſet upon the 


courſes on the main or foreſail of a ſhip, when 


they are too narrow, to clothe the maſt, or 
to make more way in calm weather. 
BONNY [A. I ſpruce, genteel, fine, gay, 


* MY [S.] among Miners, a bed of ore, 


differing from the ſquat, as being round, whereas 
the ſquat is flat, | 
bn en ſour butter · 
m . 
BONNY [A. ] full of bones; wanting fleth 
as when . perſon is worn away to * 


and bone, we mean, that he is little more tha 


a bag of bones. | 
BOO'BY [S.] a bird of prey bf the goe 
kind „ common in Jamaica. Alſo, 2,1 2 
ignorant, ſaucy, ftnpid, illiterate fellow, 
BOOK LS. ] a volume in which we read or 
write, In Literature, it fignifies the compoſition 


of a man of wit or learning, defigned to com- 


municate ſomewhat he bas invented, 


ExpE® - 
rienced, or collected, to the public, being of a 


competent length to make a volume; in which 
ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from 4 pak 
Books, in a Mercantile Senſe, are the ſeveral 


regiſters wherein merchants keep their ac 


BOOKBINDING IS.] the art of gather- 
together the ſheets . 


ing, folding, and ſtitchi 
of a book, and covering it in various man- 
ners, with calves-ſkin or ſheeps-ſkin, plain or 
embelliſhed. | 8 
BOOK-xzty1inG IS.] is the att or me 
thod of keeping an account of 'all the 1 
actions in trade, ſo as the true ſtate of 74 
part, and of the whole, may be eafily and dii- 
tinctly known by inſpection. | £3 


effion is to fell books. 
BOO'KWORM [S.] a fall 
eats into books; alſo, one who devotes himſe 
intirely to reading. _ ES 

BOOM [S.] in Sea Language, is a 


inſet that 


BONDSMAN s.] ove bound for an- 


ver of timber dich which ta 
a R f 


clue of 
mtudding- 


— 


bones from the fleſh z alſo to ſeize or arteſt 2 


made by the 


BOO/KSELLER IS.] one whoſe trade nd 


* 


#5 
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ary * | ; 
BOOSE IS.] ore and earth mixed toge- 
ther, juſt as it comes from the mine. Alſo, a 
Kall for a cow. 


$50 ih ny 
is under the driver's ſeat. Alſo, when there | 
3s given an overplus in exchange, it is ſaid to 
be given to boot, Likewiſe, a torture fo called, 
EPO Inn to cankels what they ens 


changed with. 3 

BO/OTES IS.] a conftellation- in the 
northern i confiſting of 23 ftars, 
according to Ptolemy's catalogue, of 28 in 
Tycho's, of 52 in Hevelius's, of 34 in Biyer's, 
and of 45 in Flamftead's catalogue. 


BOOTH IS.] a hut or ' cottage, run up 


ſſightly with boards and boughs, to ſell beer, 
goods, and exhibit drolls and ſhews at a fair. 
BOOTH [P. N.] a town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe fairs are kept Whit-Saturday, and the 
Saturday before October 23, for pedlars wares, 
BO'OTLE [F. N.] a town in Cumberland, 
whoſe fairs are held April 5, and September 
24, for cloth and corn; the market is on 
Wedneſday, —+ - | 
_ BO'OTLESS[A.] unprofitable, unavailing, 
'aſcleſs, vain, to no pu | 
BOO'TY [S.] plunder, pillage, ſpoil, prize. 


To pee foo is to loſe by deſign. 
| O-PEF/P DP. ] to ſtand concealed and look 
out privately. 


1 P. N. ] in Church Hiſtory, 
a ſe P 
funden, who taught, that Chriſt did net die for 
all mankind, but only for the faithful, and 
conſequently was only a particular Saviour. 
BO/RAX IS.] accordi we „ is an 
artificial falt, Os oem: armoniac, 
_ nitve, calcined tartar, ſea · ſalt, and alum, dif- 
© folved in wine, According to others, it is a 
mineral ſalt, of great uſe in ſoldering and caſt- 


Ing gold and other metals, It is uſed by dyes, | 


and gives a gloſs to filks, It is likewiſe a pro- 
moter of the menſes and dehvery. It is Ike 
wiſe one of the j ients in Glauber's ſak. 
BORDEL IS.] a brothel, os bawdy- 
Houſe. | 

BORDER IS.] the outer part or edge of 
any thing, as of à country, a garment, Sc. 
Alſo, 2 bank raiſed round a garden; alſo the 
edges of 
Se. 35K 


' BO/RDURE{S. ] in Heraldry, a entting off | 
ben within the eſcutchcow all round jt about | 


 garden-beds, ſet with box, thrift, | rej 


BOR 


perſons bearing the 
Beedure, be ſtrait, 
and the bordure be plain, then 
vou muſt only name the colour 
dure. 

| BORE 


BORE s the 


great or ſmall, 
js a northern wind. 


, make a hole. 
plow, or cavity of a gun, 


BO'REAS 

BO REAS IS.] the neth. 

— +] a ſort of French dance, 
| BORN CV.] to be brought into life, to 
be mid wifed into the world. 

BORNE [A.] ſuffered, endured, undes- 


gore. 
BO ROUGH IS.] a town with a corpo- 
ration. The word originally fignifies a com- 
pany, conſiſting of ten families, which were 
bound t as each other's pledge. Af- 
terwards came to fignify a town, 
having a wall os ſome kind of defence about it. 
—_—  _ wy 
and jome are called free Burghs, and the t . 
men in them to be free Burgaſſa, from a free - 
dom they had granted them originally, to buy 
and ſell, without interruption, exempt 
from toll. Borough is now particularly appro» 
priated to ſuch towns or villages as ſend bur- 
geſſes or repreſentatives to parliament, whether 
they be i or not. 


This cuſtom is not fruſtrated by the deviſe of a 
will, or a feoffment at common law to the con. 
trary. The reaſon of this cuſtom, according 
to Littleton, is, becauſe the youngeſt is pre- 
ſumed, in law, to be the leaſt able to provide 
for himſelf, | 
BOROUOGH. sabe [P. N. ] a town in 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, is a cotpora- 
tion, and ſends two members to parliament ; 
diftant from London 160 computed, and 204 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are held 22 
and 


moving 


| tober 24, 


LOT 


| apoſtolical doctrines, becauſe they have 
831 word of God, which is infallible, we 


expounded, or rather corrupted, by doctore, 
ar are not infallible. They lead a very auſtere 

life, and employ a great part of their goods in alms. 
B BO/RROW IV.] to take up, ee or 

ods upon credit, to return or pay in 
2 to aſk of another the uſe of 
ſomething for a time. BEE: 

BORTH [P. N.] a town in Carnarvon- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held Auguſt 26, and Oc- 
for cattle. 

BO'SCAGE [IS.] a grove or thicket of trees. 
In Law, it fign: the maſt, or ſuch food as 
woods and trees afford the cattle, Among Pain- 
ters, it denotes a landſcape repreſenting much 
wood and trees. | 
'  BOSTCASTLE [P. N.] a town in Corn- 
wall, whoſe fairs are kept Auguſt 5, and No- 
vember 22, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and 


a few hops. e 
— [A.] woody ; alſo, fuddled, much 


vor. | 
BO'SOM [US.] the breaſt ; the heart; figu- 
ratively, tender affections, inclination, love,defire. 
BO/SPHORUS IS.] in Geography, denotes 
a ſtreight, or narrow ſea, that ſeparates two 
continents. The two moſt noted are the Boſ- 
phorus of Thrace, called the ſtreights of Con- 
ſtantinople, which divides Europe from Afia, 
and fo called becauſe oxen could ſwim over it ; 
and the Cimmerian Boſpborus, generally called 
the fireights of Kaffa. 

BO/SQUETS IS.] in Gardening, are groves. 
BOSS [S.] a ſtud; a relievo, or the rifing 
of athing; a thick body of any kind. 

BO/'SSAGE IS.] in Architecture, a large, 
t ſtone, to be laid in a baild- 


c 

BOSTON [P. N.] a 
which ſends two member 
from London 92 computed, and 114 meaſured 
miles. Its fairs are held May 4, for theep 
chiefly Auguſt x1, tonn fair; and December 
11, for horſes; the market is on Wedneſday. 
BOTANIC, or xoTANICAL [A.] rclat-: 
ing to plants, or herbs. ET 


BO/TANY IS.] the ſcience which treats of | & 


plancs, their clafſes, ſubdivifions, their various 

genera and ſpecies, and how. to diſtinguiſh their 

forms, virtues, uſes and ſorts, 

- BOTCH * ſwelling, or diſcoloured 

eruption in in; a patch or piece badly 

ſewed on a garment to ſtop a hole. 
BOTCH [V.] to mend or patch cloaths 


7. 

- BOTH A. I two. 

BOTH = well. | 
BOTS. [S.] ſmall worms or grubs in the 

fundaments of horſes, ; 
BO'TTISDALE fp. N.] a town in Suf- 


folk, whoſe fair is kept Holy-thurſday, for 


* 


B O U 

BOTTLE [S. ] a veſſel proper to contain li- 
quors, made of leather, glaſs, or ſtone, There 
are alſo bottles of boiled leather, made and fold 
by the caſe-makers, Thoſe among the antient 
Hebrews were generally made of goat-ſking;. 
with the hair on the infide, well pitched, and 
ſewed togetner, wherein oil, wine, and other 
liquors. are kept, and the mouth whereof was 
through one of the animal's paws. - - 

BO/TTLEY [P. N.] a town in Hampſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Shrove · tueſday, Whitſun- 
tueſday before St Bartholomew Aug. 24, ſor toys. 

BOTTOM IS.] the loweſt part of any 
thing; the ground under water; the foundation 3 
dale or valley; the deepeſt part of a well, pond, 
ciſtern, &c, the utmoſt of a man's capacity z 
a veſſel far navigation; a ball of thread. | 

BO/TTOMLESS [A.] a depth whoſe bots 
tom is unfathomable. 5 5 

BOTTOMRY” IS.] in Commerce, is of 
two kinds. The firſt is, a marine contract for 
borrowing money upon the keel or bottom of a 
ſhip ; by which the maſter of a ſhip binds the 
ſhip itſelf, that if the money be not paid by 
the time appointed, the creditor ſhall have the 
ſaid ſhip. The ſecond ſort is founded upon 
the ſafe return of a ſhip from the voyage ſhe is 
ſent upon, which is, that the maſter, purſer, 
Sc. takes up-a certain ſum of money to trade 
with at the rate of 20, 30, or 40 per cent. to be 
paid on the ſaſe return of the but if ſhe 
founders, is taken &c. the lender loſes both prin- 
cipal and intereſt, 1 

BOTTONRY!' [S.] in Heraldry, one 
the croſſes, which terminates at each end in three 
buds, knots, or buttons, ſomewhat reſembling 
the three-leafed graſs. It is the badge of the 
order of St Maurice. == 
BOUD 7 an inſet that breeds in malt, 
BOUGE IS.] the thicker part of a caſ or 


BOUCH S.] arm, branch, or large ſhoot 
of a tree. 8 2 5 

BOU'LDER war 1s [S. ] ſuch as are built 
of round flints or pebbles, Iaid in ſtrong mor-. 
tar, and uſed where the ſea has caſt up a beach 
3 lenty of flints. E 

BOU'CHTIN P. N.] in Northamptoathire, 
whoſe fair is June 24, for ready-made cloaths, 


> * 
= 


* 


c. 
ROUNCE CS.] a fudden blew, crack, on 
| noiſe ; alſo the huff, boaſt, brag, er ſwagges- 
ing of a bully. T2 
BOUNCE [V.] to bul 


ly, boat, fwayger; 
to make a ſudden leap; to Zu or fly againſ 2 
thing with great force. | | 


BOUNCER IS.] a bully, heQtor, brave.” 


BOUND 18.12 limit, boundary alſo, 'a 


3 


leap, jump, or ſpring. 


D [V.] to limit, terminate, or re- 
ſtrain; to jump, ſpring, or rebound; . 
BOUND [A.] obligated to perform ſome _ 


contract or duty; alſo, tied, chained, faſtened 


to a place ; likewiſe intending for, or going ts. 


cattle and toys; the mazket is on Wedneſday, 


« 


| 


ſome particular place. | 
| | BO'UN-. 


« 5 F : 
, » 
FA = 


"BOU'NDARY 18. the limits, extent, or 
extremity of a country, province, pariſh, office 
or commiſſion. 


— BOU'NDLESS [A.] unlimited, unconfin- 


ed, without bounds. 
- BOU/'NTEOUS LA.] liberal, kind, gene- 
munificent. 


BOUNTY IS.] generofity, liberality, kind- 


neſs, 3 In Commerce, a premium paid 
to the of certain 
— commodities, as ſail · cloth, gold and ſil 
ver lace, filk ſtockings, fiſh, corn, Ce. 
BO'URGEON V.] to ſprout, hoot into 
branches. 


URN FS. bound, limit 
Dr ; — 


B R A 
- BO'WELS [S.] the inteſtines, veſſels ant 


organs within the body; figuratively, tender- 


nels, com 
BO'WER ['S.] an arbour, a ſummer · houſe in 
a garden; an anchor fo called. 
BOWL S.] a veſſel to hold liquor, as a 
punchebowly ai, a ball of wood to play with 
on a green, 
BOWL to at bowls on a 
aac V4 play green, 
BO'WYER [S.] one whoſe trade is to make 
bows and arrows ; an 
BOX owns fn ane 
other matter to put any thing a tree; 
ſeat in a 6 . 2 
BOX 3 without any 


— ihe cert. 0 fin other wea 


boarn, Bafthourn, &c. 
BOURN [P. N.] a town in Lincolnſhire, 
Whoſe fairs are held May6, and Oc- 
tober 29, for horſes and horned cattle the 
market is on Saturday. 
e 
— y 
d TY. 72 rink exceſſively, 
to | 7 
| » tipple 
BO'USY 12 faddled, balf-arunk, full of 


BOUT 18. 2 turn, m, trial, attempe 3 alſo, a { prate, 


T5: bling NN 
ing of a in a . 
: i Jockſmiths, watchmakers, 


3 gunſmiths, 

c. it is an inftrument for making a drill go. A 

bow of the body is a token of reverence and re- 

In Seripture, it metaphorically figrifies 

ngth, protection, deſtruction, Ec. 

| BOW IV.] to-ſtoop, to bend the body in 
token of teſpect; to incline in condeſcenhion ; 

to fink under 
BOW ['P.N. 


far cattle ; the market is on Thurſday. 

BOW [p. N.] a village in Middleſex, whoſe 
Fair is 2 Friday, and Saturday in 
Whitſun- week, for toys. 

BOWS or 4 abr IS.] ar two pieces 
of wood laid archwiſe to cover the upper part of 
8 


and keep it * ; 


f } a coach ſwingsz in Printing, it is a ctooked 
de, line inclofing a paſlage, as in a triplet alſo, 


a town in Devonſhire, whoſe 
Fairs are kezt Holy-thurſday, and November 22, | 


BO/XFORD P.N. town in Suffolk, 
whoſe fairs are -monday, and St 
Es pp oquetnr ah Rgw 

BO'XTEAD [P. N. 
whoſe fair is held Whit-tueſday, for cattle. 

BOY IS.] a male child, one in the flate of 
o (A) rin 15 years old, E. 

3 aRting 
— —— much 4 4 j gment, or 

S. ] a noiſy, „ 

3 J to ſquabble, wrangle, ſcold, 

5. 

BRACE IV.] to tie, bind, encompais ; to 
ſtrain or draw down tight with cords, Sr. 


BRACE IS.] cinQture, bandage, tenfion, 
tightneſs ; WW leather on which 


faſtening or cramp-iron for beams or ſtones ; al- 


ſo, a piece of timber framed in with bevil 


| joints, to keep the building from ſwerving either 


way. 
BRA CRD A. Ry, is a term for 
9 , cronels. 


gs | intermingling 


] a town in Soffollc, 


BRA'CELET 5 


the wrift or arm. 
BRACH IS.] a biteh-hound. 
BRACHIAL [ rr ng to the arm. 
BRA CHIALIS is a thick and broad 
muſcle of the arm, — between the ſhouldet 
bone and the elbow, having its fore · part covered 


by the two fleſhy bodies of the bi 


epd. 
BRA'CHYGRAPHY IS.] che att of et- 
ing much in a little compaſs. 
BRA'/CHMANS [P. N.] n ſect of Indian 
„ known to the antient Greeks by 
the name of Gymnoſophiſts, 
Brachmans lived upon herbs and pulſe, and ab- 


ſtained from every thing that had life in it: 


They lived in ſolitude, without matrimony, and 


without property, earneſtly wiſhing for death 
life only as a burden. The mo- 


and 
dern Brachmam are one of the cafts or tribes of 


| the Banjans ; — 


The antient 


_ 


__ HR. 


BRA 


their office of praying and realling the law, with 
ſeveral mimical geſtures, and a kind of quaver- 
ing voice. They believe, that in the beginning 
nothint but God and the water exiſted, and that 
the ſupreme Being, deſirous to create the world, 
cauſed the leaf of a tree, in the ſhape of a child 
playing with its great toe in its mouth, to float 
on the water. From its navel there iſſued out 
a-flower, whence Brama drew his original, who 
was entruſted by God with the creation of the 
world, and prefides over it with an abſolute 
ſway, They make no diſtinction between the 
fouls of men and brutes ; but ſay, the dignity of 
the human foul conſiſls in being placed in a bet- 
ter body, and having more room to diſplay its 
faculties. ' They allow of rewards and puniſh- 
ments hereafter ; and have ſo great a veneration 
for cows, that they look upon themſelves as 
bleſſed, if they can but dic with the tail of one 
of them in their hand. They are ſkilful Arith- 
meticians, and calculate, with great exactneſe, 
the eclipſes of the ſun and moon. They are re- 
markable for their religious auſterities; one of 
them has been known to make a vow to wear 
about his neck a heavy collar of iron for a con- 
fiderable time; another, to chain himſelf by 
the foot to a tree, with a firm reſolution to die 
in that place; and another, to walk in wooden 
ſhoes tuck full of nails on the inſide. Their 
divine worſhip confifts chiefly of 
made in honour of their deities. They have a 
college at Banara, a city fituated on the 
Ganges. . 

BRACHNELL [P. N.] a town in Berk - 
ſhire: Its fairs are kept April 25, for cows, 


ſheep, &c. Auguſt 24, for horſes, cows, and 
hogs z and October 1, for ſheep and other 


cows ; Wedneſday before St Michael Oct. 10, 


for hiring ſervants, horſes and cows ; and De- 
cember 12, Grain, cow, aid; Apa the 


y 
BRA/DFIELD [p. x. 1 a 


ſhire, whoſe fairs are kept June 17, and Dec. 9, horned 


chiefly for ſwine. 
- BRA/DFORD 


hire, whoſe fair is kept June 
cattle, horſes, 


BRA 

BRA/DING [P.N.] 6 town in Hamp- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are May 12, and Octo- 
ber 2, for toys. 

BRADS LS. ] long, fender, headleſs nails, 
uſed in flight work. | | | 

BRKADWELL [P. N.] a town in Eſſer, 
whoſe fair is kept June 24, for toys. 

BRAG V.] to boaſt, vaunt, diſplay often- 
tatiouſſy. EEC El 

BRAG [S.] a game at cards. | 

BRAGGADO/CIO, or Bxaccart [S.] 
a noiſy, ſwaggering, puffing, boaſting fellow, 

BRAID [V.] to plait, weave, or curl the 
hair, Se. „ 5 

BRAID US.] a very narrow ſort of lace, 
uſed for women's ſhoes, bed-curtains, Sc. Al- 
fo, a lock of hair wove or plaited, 5 

BRAILES [P. N.] a ton in Warwick - 
thire, whole fair is kept Eaſter- tueſday, ſor 
horſes, cow3, and ſheep. | | 
BRAIN [S.] in Anatomy, is that large, 
foft, whitiſh maſs contained in the cranium ar” 
Kull, in which all the organs of ſenſe termi- 
r. and the foul is ſuppoſed principally to 
refide. 4 
BRAIN [V.] to kill by beating out the 
brains, [ep 


BRAVNLESS [A.] filly, careleſs, wild, 
t. 5 as 

giddy, addle-headed, - 

2 


baker's kneading trough. 5 | 
BRA'MBLE IS.] a wild prickly ſhrub; 4 
. dew 5 and reſberry buſh. 8 


BRA MTON [P. N.] a town in Hereford- ' 
22, for horned 
BRA MPTON [P. N.] a town in Cum 

berland, diſtant from London 225 

and 287 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held 

the ſecond Wedneſday after Whit-monday, and 
the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, for horſes and 

cattle, | | 3 


BRAN [S.] the huſks of ground-corn 
parated from the flour. _ LEW 34 
BRANCH S.] the arm or bough of a tree; 
a ſhoot from the main ſtem z the extended Ems | 
of a church candleftick ; a ſmall river that rung 
into a larger; any of a family deſeend- 


2 * 
ES < 
2 2 
r 6. 
2 
. 


8 2 DLS. 
mark of diſgrace 
: 7 mk or bs with-as 
| heated iron, as a note of infamy. 
BRA'NDISH [V.] to flouriſh, wave, or 
thake a ſword, flick, or cane, in a vaunting dent, 


"IT boring ck; * | 
ſome vile offence. 


manner. 
BRANDON Ip. * eee Suffolk, 
diſtant from London 67 com and 78 
meaſured miles. Its" fee nee — 14; 
for cattle” and toys; June 11, and November 
" URANDY 81 Arovg, ſpirituous 1; 

A a iquor, 
- diſtilled from  Frapes, wine, 


malt. | 
BRONGLE (V.]_ to ſquabble, ſcold, | 


tha. 


BRASIL, or zz 421 [S.] an American 
wood; of a red colour, and very heavy; fo cal- 
Jed, becauſe firft brought from Braſil. 

BRASS S.] a compound metal, made of 

and calaminaris. 
NS-BURTON IP. N.] a town. in 
— whoſe fair is kept May 14, for 
horſes, ſheep and beaſts. | 
* 1 k Ss Ro, 
air is kept May 2 
and all forts of if cormodities. 


_ BRAT BE] a froward child; a beggar's 


bantling. - 

BRAVA'DO = boaſt, brag, vaunt. 
BRAVE 14. or, bully, ſwaggerer. 
BRAVE 3 courageous, reſolute, 


dare, 
*"BRA'VVERY - [S.] courage, magnanimity, 


BRAVO bullying, heRoring, 
— an aſlaſſin, or one — 
murders for hire: 
_ BRAU/GHING P. N.] a town in 8 


ford ſhire, hole fair 1s kept Whit-monday, for 
oy 4 to ſcold, quarrel, wrangle, ; 
mate 2 noiſe. 

BRAWL IS. ] a fquabble, quarrel, Aae 
En [5.] a wrangler, or common 


BRAWN the fleſhy or muſculous part 


_— 


eee ſouſed or 


BRAWNY. [A.}-frong, robuſt, fine wy, 
mulſculous, fleſhy, nervous. 

BRAY V. Je make noiſe like an aG ; 
to. a ar bruiſe any thing in 3 


mortar. 
BRA IS. 3, among printers, js an infie-) 
ment to temper the ink, 
BRAZE IV.] to ſolder with braſs, or braſs 


＋ * - 
n £3 36S 


28 to defy challenge, bully, | writing. 
affront. s = BREA'KFAST [S. J the morning mpady or 
firſt meal OE hs 


BRE 


BRA'ZED: [A.] in Heraldry, term to de- 
ſcribe three cheverons, claſping an. 
other. 

BRAZEN [A.] ſomething conſiſting of 
braſs, or made out of it; alto, bold, impu- 


ſaucy. 
BRA'ZEN [V. . to hec- 
tor, bully; to ou 

BRA'ZEN-yacz 5] an impudent ſhame- 
leſs wretch. 
{5.1 a hole in the wall of a be- 


BREACH 
fieged town made by the artillery cf the enemy. 


Alſo, the violation of a law or contract; a dif- 


molaſſes, and ons Se the infraftion 


A 


in an oven. 


language, 
ie Ggnifies all ſorts of food for the ſupport of 


| life. 


BREADTH s. the meaſure of any plane 
ſuperficies from fide to fide. In „ 
is one of the three dimenſions of bodies, which 
multiplied into their length, conſtitutes a ſur- 
face. See Surface. | 
BREAK {V.] to part any thing vio- 
lence ; * i . Foo 
the ſpirits ; to ſubdue, train, or tame to obe - 
dience 3 to become a bankrupt ; to violate a 
contract or promiſe; to infringe any law; to 
diſſolve an union 'to break ground, 3 
trenches ; todecline in bealth ard firength ; 

PP 
to break a horſe, dog, c. is to make him do- 
cile, and fit for the or any other uſe or 


purpoſe ; to break eee, ee 
is to put a mays lon 


of one's . | 
BREAST IS. in Anatomy, denotes the 
fore-part of the „or that part of the hu- 


3 neck and the belly; in 
women, it is that fleſhy protuberant part of the 
body with which they ſuckle their children. 


EAST-HOOKS IS.] with aber | 
are the compaſſing ERECT on | 
Rn the tem, and all the fore-part of: 
the th 
\ BREA'ST-PLATE (3.] armour to defend. 

breaft | 

BREA/ST-WORK IS.] a wall, or other 
defence, built about fonr feet, or breaſt - hig. 
BREATH IS.] the sir received and dif- 
charged by any animal, by the dilatation and 
ee reſpiration; a breeze, 

gentle motion of the air. k 

"" BREATHE [V.] to reſpire; to receive and 
diſcharge the external air; to exerciſe the body z 
to give air or vent to; to breathe a wen, is to 


.- ard tin compounded, or bras with, Liver and I blopd. 
' other mixtures, . BR 


EA!THING [S.] reſpiration IN aſpira+. 
; fervent pate RE/CK- 


member to parliament ; and its 


Wales, is generally niountainous 3 che rivers| BRE'W-HO 


e,, A AI 


* f x —— 


BENE 1 5 DIF 


8 EP 

p rex vOcR b N.] che county ton, / erte ter! axflorg Printers, 

of Brecknockſfure, ſtant trom London 123 Kind of tags. i; bevy 

eolnputed, and 161 meaſured miles; ſends one and burgeois. 
fairs are held BREW V. J to mix. 

MiY + & July 65 Sept. 30, and Nor. 17, for lea- prove, the neceſlary- W i 


, cattle, and all forts of commodities ; beer N + Fe i 
rp Yer wk are 29 N Saturday. "I 1 W ER IS,] oe whe e: * 
© BRE"CKNOCKSHIRE : N.] in South to abs beer or 90 7 * common . 


„ * 


Uſke and Wye run through and water it ; has deer is brewed. 

61 pariſh churches, and four market towns, | BRE/WIS: 6.1 — . — i 

and fende one member to parlament; is in the | ſoaked in the doping No dot of 1 ir e Tho 

— about 106 miles ih com- - BREWOOD [P. N.] a tow in Stalls "_- | 
and contains abvat T. bouſes. ire, diftant bab 10¹ PL 2 


nen { [S.] the Weed or that 32 pl ak [$:] « thorn-buſh ; 1 A oath; 


of pres of wk a 
Wo el mu an rer - Gar, Of 'W WIE 
BRE'ECHES 18 | by * ; t 1 ] 10 prevail on a FE ol 
garment which covers Kl or N an action, w ; 
BRE'/ECHINGS [S.] among Sir, are EN 4 ought * to do 4 5 


of ir png 


121 ö 
Al [5] regs "oy to erden the” 


N or to 22 | 
BRVBERY [S.] e 
wards for bad 12 ommpn Law, it 
ie, when a judicial or miniſterial officer takes 5 
gift or reward of any perſon who has bufinef: 

2 him, for his Jing his office, & ; 


"BREEDING on nature, education; . in- kin ee wich it de meat and dritil. 
ſtruction, gen IE K [S.] a maſs of fat ber 0 
BREEZE | S. og — gale of wind. LK — into 3 long ſquare, four | ; 
1 an by means of a wot 
K and Oct 8 e e Wl 8 
horned cattle ; ca 3 on Saturday. Ide uſed in "willing, - 1 Bar- 
BRE/NTFORD [P. N.] a R in Mid- row loaf, made 
dleſex, diſtant from London 8 co „ and] BRVCK-BAT 1 of brick.” 
20 meaſured miles, Its fairs are 4 May 29; 5 22 BRIC LF. N 2 
18, 19, and Sept. 12, 15, 14; 15, for ire, whoſe fairs boy £- May 1 


D TP. N. a town in Eflex,} BRICKING 

5 Js vn in Bs, Ws = | 
et is on urſday: is done b  {mearing it over "0 Zed. 

is any writ direfted] and markin 

, Meri or are afterwards fi I 

to ſummon. or attach a BRYCK-KIL 87 8 
ing's courts, E. „An Ne or” ted e 


of the 
+ fir of gf i 7 I DRVOKLAYER g 022 


8 
or 


8 
* 


a mils of N 1 BR. 
eee BRIDE 


— . — —— — — 1 
e 7 ]¶ e > 1 AN I > wp BT_t) 7 


= I 20 — 
N 2. 
+. 
— A FR — . ARIES 4 + ij Fa > —_— TY K , ; oO = — g 
On A — 9 ime —— 2 ON Ls „ ods - + * . — — | | 9 9 — _ | - | | * 
— — — — * 7 *. * ere et a Shes OY * 8 . K 8 * 9 bs. 
"Or co 4 . R 6 29 n RRR * 2 [I CET * i ' ; ; | 
X ee ah Wn " e 2 - TH6 4 TR n 
1 395%, ne? N * 1 R 5 * * : 7 
o 7 | 


TY), ie OM RN TA 
* 5 * 70 N 8 18 W 2 5 Fs 
* G ** 


121 


7 
9 8 
No 


which a 


n BRI 
whoſe Lai e Ang. 12, for dn amd 


iber [5.] a work of maſonry. or tim- 
e one or more arches, built for 
ence of paſſing a river, canal, or 
lace — unpaſſable, Alto, the n- 
part of of the noſe. In Mufic, it denotes 
part of the inftrument over which the 
are ftrefched. In Gunnery, it is the 
ieces of timber which go between the 
8 of a - art 
DEN N.] a town in Glamor- 
: whoſe 2250 are held Nov, 17, and 
y- Thurſday, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; 
n 
x35 computed, and 176 meaftted miles. 
we NORTH Fp. N.] a town in Shrop- 
ſhire, diftant from London ro$ computed, and 
meaſured miles, ahd ſends two members to 


1 5 


* 


* 

BRIDGWATER re. N.] * town in So- 
merſetihire, diftant from London 163 computed, 
and x43 meaſured; miles, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parlament. Its fairs are held the ſe- 
cond Thurſday in Lent, June 24, Sept. 21, 
and Dec. 28, for cattle all forts of goods ; 


djection; nnn 
DLE IS.] the beadſtall and reins, 
} LIU end governcs, 


to the will of the z alf., a reftraint, 


#7 


Ee 


FA 


| 


which the" pope ſends to] di 


| 


b aces hes 


1 * N 
on 9 * n 


B R 2 
- BRIGADE [3.] « a party of horſe and ſdht 


in an army, under 
An army is divided into brigades of horſe and 
foot 3 a brigade of horſe is a body of horſe of 
eight or ten ſquadrons ; a brigade of foot con · 
Gifts of four, five or fix battalions. The eldeſt 
brigade has the right of the firſt Ide, and the 


next take the left of the two lines, and the 
| youngeſt Nands in the center. 
BRIGADVER [S.] is the general officer 
©. has the command of a brigade, next in 
order below a mor- general. The eideft colo- 
nels are generally advanced to this poſt. 


we allowed a ſerjeant and ten men for their 
BRIG[V. N. Ia town in Lincolaſhire, whoſe 


BRIGANDINE IS. J a coat of mail, worn 


that goes with ſails and cars. 

BRIGHT [A.] clear, light, ſhining, glit- 
tering, illeftrious ; one of uncommon parts and 
genius, an acute wit. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE fe 
the ſea - coaſt of Suffer, fairs are kept 


_— —— and + 4, for wares 
5 , ve pedlars F 
Fir! GSEA, P. 5 a town i 


Eſſex, whoſe fair is A 
n- | BRI BRI'GSTOCK [P. N.] 28 oy 


N 


* and cattle ; Sept. 
Nov. 22, for black a 


faline 


rt of the betaſf of 
the ribs, _ 


ann 
to ale 
„ 


fituate in Cloucelterthire, 
hy Ro oy 


BRIGANTFNE- IS.] a ſmall light veſſel, 


BRINDED [A ] freaked, tabby, varie- 
gated with divers colours, 

P 
pat i 


command of a brigadier. 


ſecond the right of the ſecond, and the two 


5 
chat is upon duty is brigadier of the day. Thex 
| march at the head of their own brigades, and 


fair is Kept Auguft 16, for horſes ; the market 
hogs, | is on Thurſday 5 


N.]a town en 


% 


BRO 

ets are on Wedneſday, 886 and Satur- 

A. FSTOL- STONE [S.] a kind of ſoft 

diamond found in a rock near Briſtol, | 

" BRYTTLE [A ] fragile, eaſy to break, 
BRIXNWOR 15 7 a town in North- 

emptonſhire, wh is held Whit- Monday, 

for cloth of both forts, hardware, and toys. 


BROACH * a ſpit. 
BROACH ] to give out or report a 


of news; to tap or open. a veſlel of L- 
or, in e tp graw it off; to let our any 


BkoaD AL By wide, large, extended, open, 
unreſerved, 
BRO/ADCLIFT' LP. N.] a town in De- 
vonſhire, whoſe fair is kept May 3, for cattle. 
BROADHE/MBURY [P. N.] a town in 
= whoſe fair is held "ug 30, for 
cat! 


 BROYADSIDE IS.] in Sea Language, de- 
notes a volley of cannon, or a general diſcharge 
of all the guns on one ſide of the ſhip at once. 
a home-thyuſt or full charge upon a per- 
by way cf accuſation or reply. Print 
it i, when only one fide of a ſheet is 

ed, as in theet almanacks, Ce. 
BRO'ADSWORD [8.] a cutting ſword, 


_—_ a broad blade. 
_ BRO*ADWAT N. village on 
the ſea-coaſt of . ne fairs are held 


r and Oct. 29, for horned cattle, ſheep, 


| 


_ ©. BRO'ADWORTHY [P. N,] a town ioD in De- 
yonlhire, whoſe fair is kept Sept, g, 

Pc 14 rio {$.] a rich ſtuff, ke _ 

mixtures of colours, gold and filyer raiſ-{th 


Fr 


1 
LI IS. ] an of the 
1 cabbage or — 2 W 
BROCH IS.] abr une alſo, a bart of the 
- a of the ſame year, a 
*s Gfter, 


br. 19 dr of 190 you 
BRO3UE A [3] a wooden ſhoe ; a broken 


or coirupt di 
BRO/MDER [V.] to adorn cloth, filk, &c, 

with flowers or figures of ork. 
3 IS.] etre. flouriſhed with 


Do 
. *. 122 or 8 any on 
the col o bes, to be expoſed w jhe hen 


of the 
BROKAGE S.] the wages, or al- 
_—_ 5 LR ſelling goods | 


"- BRO'KER IS.] a factor; one that 

buſineſs for another ; a name given to perſon 

| ſeveral and very different 
vas rug rye 
Pawn-Brokers, and 


e-Brokers, Stock» 
Brokert, imply 


| 


BRO 


called, who El houſhold furniture and ſeconds 5 
hand apparel. 


to a broker for negotiating bu 
BRO/MFIELD [P. N.] 
ſetthire, whoſe fair is 
hats, and pewtry goods. 155 
BRO'MHALL [P. N.] a town in Norfolk, : 
whoſe fairs are held Monday after Aſcenſion, - 
St Andrew's Day, and Nov. 30, for e. 


chapmen. 

BRO'MLEY IP. W. 1 A town in Ken 
whoſe fairs are held Feb. 3, and Joly 25, for 
horſes, bullocks, „and 5 the market 
is on Thurſday ; ; diſtant from London 6 com- 
puted, and q meaſured miles. | 

BRO'MSGROVE [P.N. «tous th Wor? 
ceſterſhire, diſtant from London 82 computed, _ 
and 93 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held June 
24, and OR. 1, for linen cloth, cheeſe, and, 
horſes ; the market is on Tueſday.” - ' 

BRO'MYARD IFP. N. town in Here · 
fordſhire, we fairs are kept Thurſday before 
March = for horned cattle and hotſes ; May 

onday, Thurſday before St ames's. 

Jay Jay 25, and Thurſday before - 9, 
for horned cattle and theep ; the market. is. n 
Monday; diftgnt- from e 96 computed, 
and 114 meaſured miles. | 

BRO/NNCHIA 
fication of the z or 
hollow tybes belonging to "he Hare that 


are diſperſed through the lungs 
BRO'/NCHIAL Dane | v4, a veſſel ape. 
riated to the nutrition of 
RO'NCHIAL-vyzin [S.] accompanies 
e 4. with it, 
BRO/NCHCCELE IS.] in . | 
moyr ariſing in the ante.i part 3 
| occaſioned by ſome humour or other p 
as ſtraining in labour, lifting weights, Sc. 
BRONCHO'TOMY IS. 1 that  operati 
which opens the WTI by incifion, rain 
fary in many caſes, eſpecially in a violent quin-. 
ſey, to prevent ſuffocation from the . _ 
flammation or tumour of the parts, 
BRO/NCHUS [S.] the middle hollow 
part of the wind- pipe, 9 a Fre 
number of cartilaginous or Ae 
dents the doc- 
tion of its phaæ- 


BRONTO/LOGY [S. 
trine of thunder, or an exp 
nomena, cauſes, effects, Ge. together with; 
the preſages drawn from it. 

BRONZE [S.] a compound metal. two 
thirds of which 
third of braſs, . 

BRONZE * a name which Antiqua- — 
rians give to figures, either of men or | 


finefs. 
a ws 1 ks 


81 in 


s|tients made of this metal 
profeſſions, the Moran rg [S. 


and to every . 


e the Colour ＋ 


BROKERAGE [8.] the fee or pay gives, 4 


kept Nov. 3, for cattle, _ 


pans, nyo N | 


„575 bc, 


conkit of copper, and the other. I 


BRO'WBEAT [ 1 1 


ut up affronts. let Northampton. 7 
: 1 in Kent, r 3 Gli 
pedlars wares orm of government. They | 

J thurd; a beſo, fo to Epiſcopacy and Preſbyteriatiſm, They con 
of which it is made; 4 fort emed Ge 12 — wart al 


e 


E 2 for the queen his wife, who, eren 2 1 
e n 
nie | 

. J the young tender ſprouts or 
BROTH [6.] the Lguor in which fleſh is | BR 


That the fir 


BS: 
Fe 
85 


: 
| 


* 
ef 
5 a 


12 
F 


Fe 
TH 
S 


De 
: = 

0 

PF 


„ Whole fair is ert Auguit 1, for wool- | from the ninth,” tradefmen and labourers 


— * 
, 5 * 3 
DF 
= 


' *BRO/ONING, or BREAMING Ars. II BROWSETV.] torat of feed opon branches 


121 


5 ” © Aa e 3 from | 
3 | | 8²⁴ rdeners , from eleventh, ; han- 

| 4 5 2 5 

# £ £ 1 855 * - „ ep 


EO c rio we wt ESRI ED. 1's gn 2 


Ive: 0. 
ER e La ſom fr ce 
ee BUCCINA/ ex 


RU! A.] of or belonging to the] muſcle on each os br oe 

85 £04 : the e, . dr cf d tis why nen 
e 2 SUCH 5 wry oor . 

brated £ a UCK. 0 a 

2 Nei the 12th *. = a of * 427 Pars gs 2 « - 
_ the other on 1 ca- . * in which: water ; 
ene vember. were inftityted by | is drawn out, of à well; alo, the hand-vaſlel - 
ome, | who, 6 dee Ar ele pled to 22 water « may wo yn 


y dt K P. N.] 2 — in Suffolk, | OH (edule a — ” 
” fair is BY horigs and toys... Devonſhirg, whoſe fairs are E * 5 
2 town in York- 


5 . is 1 ** for ſwine, e kat == ni 57 
RUN T #, Ke 5 Ine {g"q5al firg 


or . of che aſh | he 
Teer 3 — 
Ii ne ies, t clean, cloaths, . N. | . 

tub rooms, — LEG aſs; al, [of 2 e 


| han [5 [5.] » brimmer ; alle, aw vs to g ent, Its fairs are 
mop ' leap year the Ach] May | Rt 
AI [A] forge, en, des or ie the pon wy 
put 138 in ciccumſerence. It i ide inp - |» 
A 


. e. (IE in 285 e At. fende 4 member to 1 


Eat 57 5 


| ſheep, | Parlian y by ut market tons, 15 
| 515 g b 483 e 1 


n fluid filled A air, — wimming on its ſhare, which it is divic 


= mane eng ey men 1 and 0 _ 
15 — 


3 4 
| * and impole upon. ; IS, Fox i 
{0 "BU'BO 5 n * * ms. de * wha ris hh 9 | 


„„ 
I 
Wen, 


ery TY TG in bbs; ve 
, th inflammation, | 49d 


aly in certain and particular. parti, to. which | 
b armpits and groing, 

EQ, A er- 

the 


Tort TS. F in Surgery, is a tumour-in 
| by the prolapſus, woah oe 


: 1 FE: ee and dag ff e 


kN 


n hunt bulls,” cows 


Man, I ade lh ie of i boy. | . a 1 
7, and the fleſh Buccaneer t | 
1 8 = l 
bs A S «1 on T2 * : es = of | tree. — | 


« , M : 
| wpog,. plaggd in the Gngke, a.conkgera={ | | © © Y0K- 
p 43% "OE" . * * « 4A 
1 : ** * — . NY * 2 8 = * 
SET N | ; * » 
- % * * 5 4 


BUL 


i Ke 
] kind of extrancous foflls, called lycodontes, or = 
wolf s teeth, 3 


BUG fS.] a ſtinking, troubleſome, nauſee 
e ; 
_ BU'GBEAR IS.] ſome frightful ob 
= Joanna 


D | 
- a hunti hotn; 2 1 
ning beads als wr Tad + + 
S 

e. to raiſe a family or 
kingdom from a ftace of t to 
r 

FLDER an i inner, or 

1 ] an architeQ, planner, ” 


- BUILTH {P. N.] = town in Brecknock- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 125 tomputed, and 
152 meaſured miles. Its fairs axe held June 
27, OR. 2, and Dec. 6, for horned caitle, 
er- A . 


and horſes 
„„ CO IIOn wap 


"cows, horſes, fine, hats ſecond of the civil year ; it has fince been call- 
— 22 . , RRR 
UFF leather fram the LB, or su nous xoort [S.] denotes 
ere I, rot of round or round pure, an wall 
after the maiiner of fhammy, makes with fibres at its baſc, and compoſed of fer N 
call bufffkim. The ſkins of elks, 
other-like animals, dreſſed 


| 
25 
F> 


BULGE CV. I to fring a 


Burr 2 to rike; | 

= oY e. water, to ſounder. 

thing ; br) an animal of the on- — BULIMY 1 in which the pa- 
wo = ith large, crooked, and reſupinated tient is affected with a voracious, inſatiable, and 


x . | | ith | conftant for eating; and, unleſs he 
r rern . * 


is divided the other. 


II. IS.] the male of the or- kind, which 
fe, | being „ is called an ox; in the ſcrip- 
tural | pony 


- 0 
y | | x 
- 7 * , + — 
* — o % - _ _ — <a” * w 188 
„e r 1 * - 
| | * 
5 , * . * — 6 „ * I * es PLAT N * b A * * ** 
5 * FT * "EE PIT 7 0 . Se * den 7 N 1 o p, . i 
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3 
= 
: 
_ 
| 2 : 
| 
1 
- 

; 7 
iy 
' 
1 


1 ic poſt 5 BULL-POG [S.] 4 dog of a particular 

. ""BUFFOONERY [.] den, men, form, remarkable for his courage, and gatura} 

re TE [$ ] in Natural Hiſtory, Fa IS.] 2 bied with a 8 
8 OI 4 5 5 * 


4 ; 4 G # 
, $ 4 4 N 5 * . 
" 4 NM ef " Ws 4 . 
U N B U R 1 
_ 7 1 
* N N ; 


e ſpar-| ' BUNTING [$.] a bird fo rx 

roy; and its wings are elegantly WR" W ORD LP. N.] iA town in 
black and red. 1 ertfordſhire, diſtant from London 28 com · | 

 BU'LLACE IS.] a wild four plun. On and 31 meaſured miles, Its fairs 2 -y 

uſes BULLET. IS er diſ- June 29, St Andrew Nov. 30, for pedlars | 

charged from guns of all fizes { wares ; the market is on Monday. 

5 BULLION 1 gold and Giver in bars or | BUOY Y [S.] « piece of core, wood, "or 

12 

Y 


„ or 


ingots, unwro | hooped caſk, faſtened to a float directly over. 
BU'LLOCK $] an ox, or gelt bull, the anchor, to ſhew where it is, . — 
BU'LLY [S.] a nolly, ſwaggering, bluſter- | avoid | it ; ſerving alſo to 
ing, huffing uſual protector of | the __ 


near a+ coaſt, ee 
| tcumpets in their night _—— Peng . Sc. . 
BU'LLY V.] to bector, domineer, or over- ; BUOY [V.} to: keep afloat; to-encourage FE. 
bear with noiſe and threatenings. or i Roan nn en I 
— * * ta a baſtion, rampart, for- | promote, or keep from ſinking. 
tification, citadel ce or ſecurity. BUO/Y ANT [A.] ſomething which, 
. ow ($.] the buttocks, or that part we „„ 


ſinlcing 
* nt KHR C8. ] an officer of the leaſt BUR [S.] the rough head of a plant. 4. 
PPR ſo, a broad ring of iron, behind the place made 
_—_ for the hand on the ſpears uſed formerly in tilt 
MBASIUN [$.] a fort of fluff, wove or ing . mALGI In 
made with filk or cotton, | tilter charged his ſpear. 
BUMBA'/ST [S. ] ranting, high-fownj BU'RDEN, or zuz THEN N — 
r either for horſe or man; affliction, 
l without ſenſe or meaning. heavineſs on the ſpirits ; « woman's big-belly 
: 'BUMIC DF. N.] a religious ſect of | the chorus of a ſong, 
Mahometans, in Egypt and Barbary, who pre-“  BUREA'U [8]; a cheſt of drawers. x 
tend to fight wich gevils, and art commonly in E N. ] a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
a fright, covered with wounds and bruiſes. - A- fair is kept Holy-Thurſday, for toys. 
boat the full modn, they counterfeit u combat | BU'RFORD [p. N.] a town in Oxford- , 
ELIN ſhire, diſtant from London 61 computed, and  _ 


* 


5, 
2 
* 
or 
N 
Q 
- 


R 


* 


continue for two or three hours, and e Its fairs are held July 5, 
vich eee, bete ill . for horſes, „ cows, and ſmall ware; and 
quite ſpent; in a little time . K Sept. 25, for and toys 5 the market; is 
"BUMP [5.] « cool up, and walk away. on Saturda 


J. 
ing or protuberance in} BU'/RGAGE IS.] an antient tenure 
2 ſudden blow, or ſet- which the GE [8] 2 notice" waves by. 


\ i place. lands, &Fc, by cuſtom of the king, or other 
.Bl ]. an awkward, clowniſh, ſuperior lord of the borough, at a certain yearly". 
unmarinerly ruſtic 3 a mere hob. rent, Alſo, a dwelling: houſe. in a borough,: 
BUNCH IS.] a hard lump, or knob was antiently called a Burg 
cluſter or of ſeveral things "as Bi BUROGAMO T IS. a ee of Pear; al- 
” BUNDLE [3 « colletion or number of | "BURGEO/IS [S. 3 

1 ion or 1 a type, or 8 
things bound up together. | ter, . 
BUNG Han BURG ESS [S.] a citizen, or freeman of a 


_ caſk or borough ; alſo, the repreſentative. of a 8 | 
* BONGAY IP. wy a town in Suffolk, | corporate. ; 
diſtant from London 5 computed, and 101 BURGH be.] x corporate townor bogough. a 
| meaſured miles. Its fairs are held May 14, Antiently it meant a city, town,” or _caſtle.up- - 
for horſes and lean cattle, and Sept. 25, for fon a hill or mountain, it being the cuſtom. to 
2 petty chapmen; the market is on] build them there, in order to diſcover an enemy! - 


at a diſtance. 
e BURGH N.] a ton in Lineolnthire, a 
| diſtant from 104 computed, and 127 


BU'NGLER 154 an e meaſyred miles, Its ks nos 1D = 7 | | 


BUNN IS.] a kind of ſweet, pulfed-up| 16, f ae and: Of. — 
a A ſweet, pulfed-up| 16, town-fair 3 2, for- cattle, 
cake. | e loathing of forts ;1the market i es 
BUNT {%.]. the carity or mhlde yack of » | Trafley: | 
il, which catches the , ee BU'RGHER CS.] one he has a right to 
: UNTER r who about the | the privileges of a borough. | 1 
meets to gather rags, bones, c, any lo, BURGLARY 180 — breaking | 1 


FE 
91 


; * 


i | 


— —̃ä —-„—-—6 — — 0 « 
1 N n 3 "YA - 82 7 — ES, 9 
=- F cats. id - A dats W * 
5 * 8 Lo, 2 = 
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. nt 


mn 


F 5 i | "= % 

a OR ö US | 

© \ hools-by night, with & intent 16 rob, | - BU/RR L mee If 4 war 

3 err ren dy rabdets, 17 
— PORGMOTE [S.] the court of x death ent. 


oY os Wee 


* 


trates of great townvin Geritiany and the Low 
0 nels ien BuRsE IS.] 


BURST [v.] ts break; 
| Frome fo 6 1x tot 
34 


BU'RTON veox Ta r F. N. 
$. | i Staffordſhire, diffanr from London | 
{{ooted, and 124 wenſured miles. Its fairs a 


whoſe fairs are May 12, and 
| cattle and toys. , 


| 12,” Tuly 10, and October 11, pere, Print Fa 4 39 
DE - w ; 4 F N der nd %. i "'F ; 7 | - ; 


BOY 


pedeſtal or 
BU'STARD s.] a 
- authors call Gris, 
BUSTLE [CV.] to be buſy, to act with 
aud vigour, to ſtir ni 
- BUSY: [A.] ative, really employed, 
3 not at leiſure, 


2 a 5 employ one's ſelf, to be 


© BUT, or zur IS. 
wine, containing two , 
ons. It is alſo uſed for dry A. 


na, Ge. 


__ BUTCHER to ki}, lay, 8 
oy (11 to buy, cut up, and 
{ell beef, veal, mutton ar lamb ; fleſh, as 
Seer, fowls, hares, Sc. belong to the buſineſs 


er cruel, ſanguine, bar- 


BU'TCHERY S. ] the trade of a butcher ; 
30 t lavghter, cruelty, inhumanity, 

B ER [S.] an officer in the houſes of 
"princes and great men, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
take care of the cellar, and provide liquors — 
ceflary for the table ; be has likewiG the charge | 
of the plate, Cc. 

_ BUTLER (Samvrzri) [P. N. ] the cele- 
author of ny" was born at Stren- 
His father, a 


_ 


to apply himſelf to his favourite ſtudies, 

' and poetry, to which he added muſic 
| nr Arr He was likewiſe in the ſervice of 
the counteſs of Kent. He lived alſo ſome time 
with Sir Samuel Luke, a famous commander 
under Oliver Cromwell. About this time he 
wrote the renowned Hudibras ; as he had then 
portunities of conyerſing with the leaders of 
„that , Whoſe religion = w_ 1 


— 1 22 yy war op ly 8 __ 


der Sr Hudibras he intended to 
1 Luke. Aſter the reſtora - 
made ſecretary to the earl of Car- 


ems Were Joined. It is uſually plared on a 
conſole. | 
wild turkey, which 


| 


BUT: 


deſerved of the royal family, by writing his 
inimitable Hudibras, and that it was a reproach 
to the court, that a perſon of his Joyalty and 
wit ſhould languith in obſcurity and want. The 
2 after ſome time, undertoalæ to 


his pretenſions to his majeſty ; the day wa ; 


appointed to introduce him; Mr Butler and 
his friend attended, and the duke joined them: 
but the door of the room where 
open, his grace obſerving a pimp of his acquain- 
tance trip by witha brace of ladies, immediately 
quitted his engagement, to follow another kind of 


buſineſs, at which he was more ready than do- 


t | ing good offices to men of deſert ; and from that 
hour to the day of his death, poor Butler never 
found the leaſt effect of his promiſe, and 


deſcended to his grave oppreſſed with want and 3 


poverty. He was indeed in high efteem with 
lord Bucl hurſt, the earl of Dorſet, the lord 
chancellor Clarendon, and other great men, 
from whom he had promiſes of places and pre- 
ferment, but proved only court promiſes ; and 
Butler is a remarkable inſtance of that 'cold- 


neſs and neglect which great geniuſes often ex- 


ceived ; a ſtrange inſtance of negle&! When 
we conſider king "Charles was ſo exceffively fond 
charge | of this poem 
ried it in his pocket, quoted it almoſt on 


occafion, and „ : 


tures. After having 


yard of St Paul's Covent-garden. Mr 
Barber has fince erected a uin to 
Weſtminſter-abbey. 


BU'TLERAGE . 8. the e on wines | 


imported, claimed by the king's butler. 


BU'TTENS,. or zur roxs [S. I the Enobs 3 
or burs of a deer's head, ſometimes called ſeals. 


BU'TTER Is. J a fat unQuous ſubſtance, | 


made. from the cream of milk by agitating it in 
a churn. Among Chemiſts, it is a name given 
to ſeveral preparations ; as Butter of antimony, 
arſenic, wax, lead, tin, Se. 

BUTTERFLY [S.] a beautiful inſet of 
various colours. 


Gt Ener be [8.] the Grum or whey 
t is ſeparated cream, and remains 

after the butter is made. 

| th « ep lg, by aries par > - 
e n 


ſat being 


of Hudibras, that he always car- 


; OV * 8 GT 1 8 2 
=” hs? 4 ew 4 ** Wo 


tian _ w the tugics, or pp nis 
ments of the high - prieſts were made 
1 * a nn ings ro- the 


and among ut "it often 
25 S 
the broad; thick, 'feſhy 1 Co 
to the z the CAB, ar xan [S.] e > 1H 
R is her | capacity, containing 2 2 
eaſtern, from the tack upwards ; or an eighteenth of an-epha. f 
a ſhip has broad er azrrow buttock, 68 —— pints, and and the ab 


te is —— are oe tha vrais, 
a fort of butment built 


e —— — 2 


anented, run up on the outſide of a wall, build- 
ang, Ce. to and ſupport it. 


iog the 


Y may be. 

— „ 
child. e 
in 


2 — — laws 
* -BYSSUS $. Jin antiqity [that fine Egyp- 


rs letter, and ſecond- 058 
. Apbabet; it has two ſounds, 


,. £14 


Other as 5, 3 i tint 


4, 0, 27 or a conſo- 


TY REUS 1A.) fur fatty, unctwous, bav- 1 5 
J y, lively, briſk, mo- 


The firſt Cabaliſt author that we 


L 
1 mantua- 
Jada, '&c, left after, aalen a & garment. 


one like k, as in 12 check, cut, come ; the 
ie, ; 


of opinion, that there is not a word, 
accent in the law, without ſore 5 


g who is Cid to dave 


Simon, .the ſan of. of } 


km by on before the 


6 5 my is a purge for, a horſe 
I common brimſtone is called 822 | 
| num for a like reaſon 


in France, * 
- Allo i, the bur wk 


CARTE 
N 


. 


8 IS. J a fmall om, 1 


er NET lie- Ee ＋ 22 


2 d\ or as 2a ors. 
+ e [=D the. moſt SP ga ni Cub, 


a ſet of boxes or drawers for jewels and 


i 3 of moſt value - 


e eee 8.1 one who . 


curions works in wood. 
kk 6g 


"CA'BLE [S,] 2 thick, 
ſhip ſhould have at leaſt three pales, 


2 | 


| ES Cn es ante = 


* 


aſed in a A to hang. an 
that of the ſheet-anch 


a ſmaller one, 


* 


CAD CA 
ED CA.] in Architecture, Is ſoch | cade of herrings is a veſſel, containing the 

ö | quantity of 300 red herrings, or 1000 f 
ropes. . In „ CaDE-rans IS. I 2 young lamb, weaned 
of a ſhip's cable; ſometimes a croſs |. CADENCE 8.4 is the ay > roggngef — , 
. | ' is 2 


proper 
A.] in Heraldry, is when f chords of the key, adapted to the ſeveral parts 
are borne full-faced, without | of the compoſition. In Dancing, it is, 
the ſeveral ſteps and motions , or 
ſpond with the notes and meaſures of the Mae. 
In Horſemanſhip, it is an equal meaſure or pra- 
portion, which a horle obſerves in all his © 
CATENS (4. falling or tumbling down. 
CADPT IS.] younger fon of a family, F 
is a word naturalized in our language from q 
| | French. Among the military men, it denotes 
and ſhining, of a hazle-nut] a young gepitleman, who ſerves In a marching 
onrſide, 'a little more | reginient; as a private man; LEY UI, 
bitteriſh and aftringent | with a view to acquire knowledge in the art 
iſh or muſty ſayour. It | war, and to obtain a commiſſion in the army. 
its which nature prov CA DI [S.] in the Turkiſh goverment, is 
how old ſoever it | an inferior magiſtrate, not unlike our juſtice of 


| | CADVCE, or Eapvexvs [S. I ong 

[S.] an il. hatt of body, | the Romans, was a white ſtaff or Wand, carried 
by thoſe officers who went to proclaim peace — 3 
weakens the vital and with any with whom they had been at va ] 
riance. 
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Ie »3 
mouthſſire, diſtant from . —_— 
and 144 meaſured miles. Its faire are held May' 
20, | Joly 20, and September '2x, for 3 
— 174 51 
| CAERPHILLY A a town in A- 
. | moi diſtant from London taa miles. 
- Its fairs are held March 25, Thutlday after Tri- 


nity, 10, Auguſt 14, and Thurſday before 

mr [P.N. are 2 Nee Thule y * „ 
guns, Which 2 the actions of men toj CA HEN TP. N. tvunty 

men alone, and not to the divine decree deter- — on- 
mining his will ; and denies all abſolute decrees] don 77 computed, and 206 nivaſiired h l; 

and predeſtination. ; : {| whoſe fairs are held July 3, foly Aug. 12, 

_ - CADA/VEROUS [A.] of a mertißed dead] September 9, October g, and 

, bookkty baving the appearance of a dead carcaſs. } cattle, horſes and 271 

Dis IS.] the maggot or worm of | Wednefdny'and Saturday. 


_— N | { CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE 898 Fin 2 
 GADE 8. 1. . f AJ Sourk Wiles, eee 
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the thatket is on 
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= - mountainous and of a ſharp air, 
fal, and feeds large berds of cattle. In 


11" 
af 


| tow, with a dey to bear yud re 


= 
tainous as the adjacent 
watered by the rivers x7 Ra Tavy, Laugh, or 
Taaffe, which, with others diſcharge themſelves 
into the ſea, the inhabitants plenti- 
fully with ach and fowl. It is in the dioceſe of 
Bangor, has 68 pariſh-churches, and 6 market- 
towns, all havens; it ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and the other 


tor the town, 
CAERNA'RVON the chief town 
of Caernatvonſhire in Ae ales, ſends a bur- 


geſs to parliament, Its fairs are beld Febr. 2 AT 


May 16, Auguſt 4, and December 5, for cat 
and nedlary ; the market is on Saturday, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE IP. N. I in 
North Wales, formerly 6 
den foreſt, from its principal hill, which is of 


great height and extent, on the top whereof late 


Koats a meer, which forms a river that falls into 
the ſea at Trathe Mawr; and although very 
yet is tolerable 


this county. are 68 and fix 
market-towns with havens ; it is in the dioceſe 
of Bangor, and ſends two members to parlia- | 


ment, one for the county, and one for the town 


of Caernarvon. 
CA'SURA [S.]. a figure i in Poetry, de- 
notes a reſt or pauſe towards the of an 


Alczandrine verſe, whereby a ſhort lde af- 
ter a complete foot, is made long, and the verſe, 


as it were, divided into two hemiſtichs. 


_ CA!'FTAN IS.] aPcrfian veſt or garment. 
" CAGE IS. ] an incloſure of twigs or wire 
for binds 3 a place in which wild beaſts are 
3 a-priſon for petty malefattors, taken 


1 


up in the night, n to be 


carried before a 
| CAIERWYTH p. N. a town in Flint- | like 
whoſe fairs are eld March 16, laſt Tueſ- 


jt 
8, 
THE 
11 
TE 
2; 

F. 


tj 
f 
1 
a 
1 


the angel prefiding over it. They cum A 


: 


entitled, St Pas: Aſcenſion into Heaven, 
42 pg Py with blaſphemies and execrable 


£ 


" Impieties. They had a particular venetation 
for Cain, Corah, Dathan, Abiram, the Sodo- 


mites, and eſpecially ſor Judas, becauſe his 
treachery occafioned the death of Chu; hay 
even made uſe of a goſpel which. bore that fa 
Apoitic's name. 
AoE [V.] 22 coax, ſooth, fawn. 
upon. 
| 


counties, and is well | 


- CAL 
carosrER Cp. N.] a town in Lincolp- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are on June 1, for ſheepy and 
October 23, for horned cattle 3" 5 Exper bs 
on Menday, 
CAIPHA'S. or Joan calrnas [P. N. 
an high prieſt of the Jews, who ſucceeded Si- 
mon * ſon · of Camith in the high · prĩeſt hood, 
and after he had poſſeſſed this dignity for nine 
years, was himſelf ſucceeded by Jonathan the 
nyo x erage Cat was the 

PIER Ls: pow year when Jeſus Chriſt was 
ed. Mr Macknight is of opinion, that 
he enjoyed the ſacerdotal dignity during the 
e Pilate's government in Judea 3 
for he was advanced by Valerius Gratus, Pi- 
late s predeceſſor, and was diveſted of it by vi- 
tellius governor of Syria, after he Pi- 
from his procuratorſhi Caiphas married 
one of the danghters of who is alſo 
called high - prieſt in the goſpel, at the ſame time 
ꝓbus enjoyed the prieſthood ; the reaſon 
whereor is, that he had a long time eojoyed this. 
dignity. Two years 
Caiphas was depoſed ; but what the end of him 
was, and when he died, we know not. 
CAISSON IS. 3 Os he urn — 
der ; which being buried under ſome the 
enemy intend to themſelves of, or of- 
e 


able knave; an abandoned wret 
CAKE IS.] a deiens fort of bred, 4 
flat loaf, made of plain flour and water, and 
ſometimes with richer ingredients. 
N 8 4 * tree, . a fruit 
of which the Negroes 
ro rarer Pac urge muſic. 
CALA A Neo IS.] a fortof woollen ſtuff 
manufactured in and in Brabant. 
CA'LAMINE, Of LAPIS CALAMINARIS 


[8.] is a kind of ſoſſil, the general ore of zine, 


_— heavy; which being mixed. with 
copper, changes it im be. It is much uſed 

medicine externally, 3 
ee weeping 
ulcers, and for preventing excoriations in 
children. 


CALA'MITOUS A. — unbappys 
allied, involved in | 
CALA'M A 4 — l. 
diſtreſs, the cauſe 
CALAMUS — dE} . * 
ſtalk of a plant of the reed kind, 
pieces of 10 br 12 inches Jong, 


common weeds, hollow, of a. 
no light, and eaſily broken its cavity is fil-' 
led with a ſoft, ſpungy, med ſubſtance, of 
a white colour, very light, and reſembling a 


after the death of Chriſt, 


der to blow them up. Alſo, a wooden frame. 
or cheſt, uſed in mt raconzuend 
piers of a bridge. 


CATTIEE [6.) » man vlking e- | 


a ſpuntzy ſubſtance, and a lax and cavernous | 


or the — 
ofa a gooſe quill or ftraw ; and knotty, and - 
= — 


congeries of cobwebs ; and when freſh"broken, 


bs ocean CALA'SH 


cocoa wonoaonp 


WANT” 
- 


CALA'SH-[S:] a 1 , 
of pleaſure. - 


AA KNIGHTS or, [P. N.] a 
order in Spain, inſtituted under San 


E. F-2 
caſion: 


knights templers, but they, wanting courage to 
defend it, returned it him again. The king 
then gave it to Don Reymond and his aſſociates, 
and inſtituted this order. It increaſed ſo much, 
that the knights defired to bave a grand maſter, 
which was granted. Ferdinand and Iſabella, af- 


— r 
CA/LCEATED [A.] fhod, fitted with 


CALCINA'TION IS. Hong Chemiſts, 

is the art of reducing or other bodies, 
to powder,' by means of fire. | 
CA! IV.] to. burn to a calx or 
cindar, 


—— — ILS. ] the art of engrav- 


NTT . to 
or caſt up the amount or value N ooggs> 
Aftronomy, to compute the 1 
certain time. 


time 
CALCULUS (51. in Medicine, is Ss 
in the bladder. alſo denotes. a method of 
computation, fo called from the Calculi, or 
antiently uſed for that 


counters, 
CALDA'RIAM { [8.] » bot-houle, be, der 


e 5 1 the art of heating 
any thing z the prod 0 

the action of fire, or that impulſe im- 
. a. hot. body upon other bodies 


rr [V.] to grow hot, or to be 


CA'LENDAR [5] the diſtribution of time, 
accommodated to the various uſes of life, eſpe- 
cally with poo * civil and eccleſiaſtical po- 
8 
year, in w months, ba 
vals and holi are marked. 

CA'LENDER. [V.] to preſs linen, fuſs, 

„ * in a large engine, in order to give 


re 


© CA/LENDRER 


Ker who calender. 18.1 e 


: ['5, 
8 rnb, to ſail-rs in 6148 n 2 
imagine the ſea to be green fields, which 


: * n N 


c * 


ing calf fill n—— dam, - 
calf, mentioned in ſeveral places in Scrip- 
ture, was fatted particularly for ſome certain, 


not offer ſacrifice in the 


CALIDA. 
ee 
ALIGA'TI 

dimnneſs of fight. : 


CALVGINOUS. [A], dark, dn. cloudy, 


obſcure, 

CA'LIPH IS. a title given to the bett. 
fors of Mahomet: among the Saracens, b 
whom it is. accounted the 
dignity; or, among the M ometans,. a = 
reign dignity, . veſted. AY. abſolute authority in 

matters relating both to religion. and po- 
lity 


CALIPPIC 2xzatop [S. a perigd 

of 76 years, Bae 100 N — 
Grecian A to improve 3 
ton, which contained 19 years, four days, and 
[1354 be r 
den number, and by that means made a new 
r 


$F 


4 
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te fv. 


Av 


of 
la | 12 gr e 


ring 3 a 


in Sea 


i 7 402 P. X.] en in Wilthire, df. 
© kt from London 72 computed, and &7 meaſured 


bends, 
y” eritet, -| 
e pac; wen, x 


+? 
KEI, 


| W, D 
CALT, or © 
= 


157 


HEE 


(ARE #7 


15 C UU MR. 3%. A At Zo. 
. WE BO 


* Cr , 
* ——— 


Fragen of the United Provinces 
land, it is among the 


: t or d t of man; —— S 
without any regard fo Ment or gernerit 3 : * f d earthen ; 


chat | 
2 > that they cannot Joſe, which take 275 

Ai i e et] A ee eel 
actions to virtue. They believe that God. fore- on the north by | 
knew a determinate number, in \ 


foreknown them, 

holy, in order to which g 

fiſtible grace; w 8 

them to be otherwiſe rivers, 
-CA'LUMET 


| the ſemipe „approaching to the onyx 
| ipeliueid gems, afp bf | 


This is the 


+ will of God, 12 colleges, and 4 


21 are on Wedneſday and 


2 o 
[4 


E IP.. ]. 
be, en | 
pe in- | Norfolk and Suffolk, on the ſouth by ſſer and 


- PS 2 9 


the Indians of North 


, 2 
CAM AKA, or AMAG ILS. 


2 


N. J a religious } 

on à little plain, | * 
called Camaldali, 
was, that they 


and moet together | ua? and ſen 
progor, Tome of ben, r- dem to n id ain ae 


* CAME'LOPARD. [S.] an animal taller 
than an elephant, but not ſo thick. a 
-  CA'MELOT. or CAMBELET, or CAM- 


oN | | 

A'MP TED [A.] ſomething im- 

CA'MRASS [P. N.] a town in Pembroke. 

i 3 N hire, whoſe fairs are kept Feb. 13, and Nov, 

ä 
ing an artificial wherein S.] a wooden dri cup, 

the images of external objeſts are exhibited iu , a9 : 


tinctiy, in their native colours, exact propor- CANA/ILLE, S.] in France, the loweſt 
Sons, real fituations, and in all their true per- rank of * L ben" : ä 
, It 


or fore-ſhortnings. It is made 


ft 


| 
L 
E 


CANA'RIES [P, N. J ſeven iflands, fitu- 
ated in the Atlantic ocean ; the chief of which 
is Cangra, which produces the wine we call 

NA'RY-BIRD [S.] an excellent fiog- 


r Alto, 2 


ö 
, 


PF 
g 
: 
; 


1 


unequal, 

| mY N 

4. 

the breaft e e eee ee 

I rible evil incident to the body, and rarely cured 
without amputation. Cancer, in Aſtronomy, 


L | 


r 
in | ſented og in a crab, and 


the market is on Wedneſday. 
CA'MPHIRE, or camrxon IS.] in the 
Materia Medica, a drug of a | 


2 @ juice, a bitumen, nor a 2 


effion j 
light to lighten the Genn, In imitation of 
j Roman Catholics, on this day, 


Ku 
3 


8 


| OT aw NEW 5 -& 2& 54 E 


neu IS. in Astronomy, a 
NS es: In Ptolomy's en- ſaints. 


| bs often confounded 


WO 


0 AN . 
FCA/NDOUR. IS.] honeſty, ſincetity ſweet· 


neſs of temper, purity of mind; ingenuity. 


CANDY [V4 to preſerye, or conſerve 

ſweetmeats in the confectionary way. 
* CA/NDYING IS.] in Pharmacy, is the 
ſubſtance, by boil 


CANE IS.] an Indian reed, much uſed for 


_ a walking tick. Alſo, the plant whigh yields 


ſagar. Other reeds have their kin hard; but 
the ſkin of the & gm is loft, 1 

uicy. It u 4 5 Sn, 
tf hoe Re ny ® The fem 


and about half an in diameter. 
| n { 


uſually plant them in pieces, cut a foot 
and a half the top of the flower, and 
they are ordinarily ripe in ten months. 


.., CANEWDON [P. N.] a town in Eſſer, 


whoſe fair is kept June 24, for toys. | 
, CANFCULA, or -caxrcvtys [S.] the 
dog-Har, in the conſtellation Canis major. 


. .  CANYCULAR DAYS. See Dog-»vavs. 
 CANFNE [A.] like, or belooging to» dog: 


- CAN! TEETH IS.] are the ſharp- 

pointed teeth in each jaw, one on each fide, 

next the grinders. | | Fw 

- CANUNE Muse: IS.] 2 pair of mut. 

common to both lips. 

- CANINE -arrzT:iTz#. Ser But uv. 
CORMIER 

and made of china, filyer, tin, or any thing 

elſe, generally uſed to put tea in. 
CANIS MAJOR, canicvivs; or CAN1- 


enn [8.] a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- liſe, an 
miſphere, confifting of 28 ſtars, according to 


4 of 13, according to Tycho; and 32, 
tannic catalogue. 
CA*NIS MINOR, Carrcvrtvs, or Ca- 


— ve and in H-. 


caxKIR IS. an eating corroding hu- 


mour, common in the mouths of children. Al- 


O, a worm that preys and deſtroys 
its... Likewiſe, , diſeaſe in men. Allo, a 
of wild, worthleſs roſe. 


CA/NNEL-COAL IS.] is a ſubftance which 


It is worked into toys and 


common 
utenſils of various kinds, under the name of 


jet. 1n. Medicine, it is good in the cholic ; an 
C tient, 


/ CA/NNON Ts.] in the art Military, is 8 
gun, or engine, g 


der. 


IS. J a veſſel, ſmall or great, VOWS. 


and 
NIBAL fs. an anthropophagite, or | 


man- eater. 


for throwing iron, lead, 


dition. 
CA'NON IS.] a dignitary in 

called a prebendary, a perſon who polleſics 

prebend, or revenue allotted for the performance 


ter. r oh i 
CANON ory scar Tua [S. a. 
logue or liſt of the inſpired writing, or fuck 
books of the Bible as are acknowledged cans 
nical ; in contradiſtinction to thoſe” which are 
not acknowledged as divine books, but are 


CAYNONESS TS.] in the Romiſh chi 
2 dend, and lines der 


_- 
— 


doctor, or one 
CANONIZA'/TION 


li Aftrocomy, = far of 
the rudder of Argoz a 


= 


& . 
2445/4 ® wo, * 
bg + Z ; RR 1þ - + * 
ry a \ 


* „ =xcc. or coff©ftcs. oc of .ifoes.; A. avs . Dea. 


e 
* AR, * ” hy 


: CANTICLE 8. a the of 
Solomon. of oy og 
> CANTO LS. in Moſfic, the treble or 
bigbeſt note. an heroic poem divided 
CANTON [5.] in Gcorraphy, devon 
INTO in Geograph denotes a 
Sale n . 
inn anne as Cantons 
— — : 
CANNTONED [4] in 8 is 


CANTO 5] in he An ere 
cron [2] 

| regiment: of an ö diſ- 
are ered, being divided 
e Gviſions,” xs ee 


regiments. 
- ed, or cax TAT IS.] a Britiſh 
word, which fignifies an h villages. In 
——— — cos ebted” gs 
into hundreds. N 


Cap [8.7 = part of dreſs made $6 cover the! 
| head; the enfign of a cardinilate. \ When the 
1 5 Romans gave a ſlave the Cap, it entitled him to 
Bberty. Seudentt i Law, Phyfic, ae 2 
———— 


5 3 — Gps gr 


ST ad mark of ary: — 


e Wise 2 R 


© | "CAPELLA [$ | t 3 
ee A [3.] «bright God far the 


| Cap, It alſo Hgnifies a ſquare piece r. 
put over the head of a maſt, to fend n 

CANVEY-ISLA ND 53S 1 5 
whoſe fair is kept June 


CAP or MAINTENA — a 8 
the regalia, or ornaments of 00 
the kings of England; before w e 


S3 


E rarer 185 - tort of coarſe, 1 8 
browniſh paper 


CA'PABLE A. ſufficient, 
CABA/CIOUS LA.] . large, erten · 
tre, ſpacious, able to hold 
CAPACITY 1 the power 2 
the force or x 
ſpace, — Ore, pet Bes- 
metry, it contents of any our 
— Me wink dere, co, Se. are 
called Meaſures of Capaci , it figni- 
the ability of a — or body body politic, to to 
or take lands, or other things, or commence 


— 
N PA'RISON [8] . or furniture 


memory a head- or pro- 
— out into de z the neck- 


Auriga, 
CA'PER the buds of an Indian ſhrub, 
pickled EY i eee 


CAPER ip, cance. 

CA'PH wh 4 by the 
Turks of thoſe ian merchants, who carry 
Torks of hot On from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 
and other in Syria. 

CAPEAGA [$,] W ubo by 
as it were, grand maſter of the 
ie in e of he whin cum, a9 in 
always near the grand Ggnior's perſon. © © 


2 2 


TOY pang 5 


CAP: 


barriLany [A] ſmall, minute, fe- 


Rimblin 
| CAPILLARY-riawie IS.] are ſuch as 
no main but their leaves ariſe from 
rhe root, upon and produce their ſeeds | 
Gs OP their leaves, as the fern, tnaiden- 
e. 
CAPULLARV vate [IS. Inn 2 
ſinalleft and of veins and 


afe the and extreme parts of 
arteries. 

CAPILLATION IS.] a capillary fraQture || 
Tad ifs prone mr it is ſcarce viſible, 
and yet it 
| Coerrar FA. chief priicipet; er crimi- 
eb 3 touching life : aſe 


Erze letters, that begin paragraphs and fe. 


— book. .. 
CAPITAL fi 1 Archite@tire, is the 
| part © a column or pillafter ; alſo, 


— 
chief city of & tation. In Trade, i 
des the common fidck of a partnerſhip z the 
K er firſt puts into trade z | ing. 
a trading or corporation. 
 CAPITA/TION 15 2 poll-tax, or im- 
tion raiſed on each ran in 28 
of his labour, 
- CA/PITOL FS. 
Rome, built on 
there r to Jupiter, in 
which the ſenate antiently aſſem 8 


A 
upon the ſurrender 
: 'CAPITULATION 1851 a 
the garriſon and inhabitants of Nn 


1 


| and the befiegers, for the ſurrender of it upon cl 


certain conditions, In the German polity, it 
Agnifies a contract which the emperor makes 


with the electors, in the name of all the princes |. 


I gd ire, before he „ 
r . 3 „„ 


CAPNOMANC ANCY by a kind of divination 
vſed by the antients in their ſacrifices z as when 
the fide teas thin and light, and aſcended in 
a ſtrait Ine, it was deemed a good omen; 
und, if the , an ill offe, 

' CA'PON IS.] a cock-chicken, gelt as ſoon 
a3 left by the hen, of as form as he ie 


ere > work funk v6 th 
lace about four or five” feet deep; 
_ — od 


It holds 25 of 20 men, who fire through 


2 
| APO IS. in the game at iequet, is; 
when ten ene the paris wins lth wks 3-4 
CAPOUCH T8. J 2 monks 
CAPPEL-CAN N Le. N.; J's ton 10 


, whoſe fairs 3 


car 


Se. 
ganſhire, ww 5 25 is kept February 7; for 


A ney, vr begs ; himſelf to any 


twel v zodiac, repreſented 

K and in books N le 
ius; and 531 according to Flamſtead. 

makes in the ſame 

7 rA [S.] in ; a ſhip, a 


be plas of be in the nature of a 
laced next behind the fore-maſt, 


> Ba —_— army in Mie, 
one Who commands a troop or company in 


mins a. 
W a has the Erection 


_— 
CAPTAIN-nas na * 


is the high admiral, who po third of- 


at N as the vizir has onſhore, 


* 


9 Lieutenant 5 


CAPPEL ST SELEN [P. x. in Cari 


| W. Tr contains 28 flars, according to Ptole- 
and Tycho Brahe 3 29 according to He- ; 


— _ firike down top-maſts, to heaye up any 
2 2 goods of wei 5 or to ftrain any 
_—_— =—_ 
N CA/PSULE e D 
{ cover ; Tock as | 


day, r for cat- | 


pigs and pedlar 5 
Caries [ 8. e fancy, whin. 10 
Mabe; it is when the compoſer gives a loole to 


| art. 
EAPRICORN [8.] 5th atk of th : 


s CAPRIOLES [S,] are leaps that f hott. | 

place, without advance= « 
large beam 
wind- 
formed 
| 155 K 25 
or leavers, wg to hoiſt 


7 * . 


room of another _ b e is you = 


gtheTurks, _ 
fice of the e 3 


power over a cer» = 


CA'PTAINRY [ LS, 
1 5 or the FITS 
foreſt, ; £0 
er Hol © 5 in Law, relates chiefly to 
" commiſſions to ({wers in C , and 
depoſitions of witneſſes, and to take fines “ 
Tk IV. . * 
31 
1 bring into ef ie or - 
Aſvenfion- | overcomes 


8 ca 2 


\ === 
© LE NTT DAR u . — 
8 ms Pe ,, 
x ja * * * * 1 » 
; F 
= 


„ | e 
5 PU 


- r 
* N For 2 © hs 
* I 


| | the front of the ſquadr̃en to the rear, 


Can 


Arx S. ] one taken in war; or en- 


flaved by beauty. 


_ God inflited on the Iſraelites for their vices and 
infidelities. It alſo denotes ſubjection to the 
fate of war; bondage, ffavery, ſervitude. 

CAPTURE [S.}] booty, plunder, particu- 


APUCHINS [S,] an order of monks in 
the church of Rome, the ſame as Franciſcans ; 


which ſee. Alfo, a female „ confifti 
of a cloak and hood, made in imitation of the 


CA'PUT MORTUUM S. ] in Chemiſtry, 


| > * Venda fance, that re- 
t 


mains, without ſpirit or. apparent virtue, after 
diſtillation, or other proteſs by fire. 
CA'RABINE ['S.} a fire-arm, or ſhort muf- 
ket, carrying a 0 


It 
a2 
. 
1 
8 
£ 
f 
14 
71 


expreſſes the degree of fineneſs 


Feb: 

17 Fs: 

ms 

f 7175 
8 nel 
Aer of 


points. body, eſpecially of a brute; 


k 


in the pound, if 1 


* 
: : 
= ad. 


> 
F 
F. 
: 
. 
2 
5 
Ks 


CAR” 


| CARAVANSERA [S.] 2 Tukih inn, 


round, trading veſſel, uſed in the terranian, 
having a ſquare poop, and rigged like a galley, 
of about 120 tons burden. 1 
CARAWAT IS. I a narrow, lenziſh ſeed, 
farrowed on the back, of a briſk aromatic taſte, 
and much uſed „Mar . 


ing] CARBONA'DE IV. I to cut or flice meat, 


in order to broil it. 
CA'RBUNCLE [S.] a very 


er. It is uſtally found pure and faultleſs, 


7 
. 
f 


e ae 
e 
or c 0 t 
whereof make a common the other 
CARBUNCULATION Is. the blighting 
otra = of plants and young buds by hot or 
* * 


CARCASE, or CARCASS £8] 2 
eei | | 2 the 
man ſpecies being called corps. chi 
ee Hell os She of « Band une bl. n 
CARCAVSSE, or carevess I.] in the 


] Art Military, is an iron n | 


bigneſs of a bomb, of an oval form, made of 


in, Abs of iron, filled with all forts of combuſtibles, 


thrown from a mortar, and deſigned to ſet. 
| houſes on fire, I has two or three apertures, 


2 very powerful ex- 


remedy, in caſes of pain, and 


1 
: 
b 


9 
— 


f 


through which the fire is to blaze, 9 
CA'RCELAGE ed Hop paid by priſoners, | 
before can be di FVV 

| © BARCINO'MA IS. a cancer. | 


* 


3 | appointed for receiving and loading the cara- - 
CAPTPFVITY fS.] a puniſhment which 8 OY 1 5 2 
CARAVEIL, or canvar [5] a_ light, 


CARD IS. I among artificers, is an Alu- 


„ 


p 15 
There are ſeveral forts of them, as hand-cardi,| took the title of thoſe churches, 
Hock -curdi, e. Br i | 
CARDS IS. Gameſters, are little pope Sylveſter, by which appellation was 
- nn „ of an oblong] the chief prieſts of a pariſh, an I 
ſquare figure, commonly three inches and | nity to a biſhop, This office grew- 
half long, and two and a half broad, on which fiderable afterwards, and gradually 

are painted ſeyeral points and figures, = — its preſent height, The Cardinols 
1 CARD, or enARx. 0 . A 3 geo duds nee You th 
| | CA'RDAMOM - | were illuftrious ;. but by. a deer 
9 12 digeſtion, ſtrengthens that pope, 1630, 1 the title of 


native, and ' CA'RDIOID IS.] in the higher Geome» | 
CA'RDIAC [A.] an appellation given to] try, an algebraical * 0 called ita, - 
cardinal medicines, that en and invi - reſemblance to a heart. e 


| 8.1 the b. | 
humour, and excite motion] ſeveral ſp of plants of the thiſtle-kind, | 
ity commonly meant Ggniſy the Car / 214 1 
were weakened and | difus, o great. uſe, in medicine, particulazly an 


5 
T 
2 
7 
5 
8, 

5 
5 
$ 

1 


: 
1 
7485 6 8 


11 
0 


FCA, or HEART-BURN . 27 
| . a diſorder of the ſtomach, attended with 

a nauſea, an r to vomit. 
CA/RDIFF [P.N.] a town in Glamorgan- ing heron one Gacon the gown, and 
| ſhire, whoſe fairs are held June 29, 8 

her 8, and November 30, for cattle; the mar- CAREER IS.] a courſe ; 2 Ee 
kets are on Wedneſday and Saturday. ground on which a race is run; full peed 3, , 

CA'RDIGAN e- N.] the ſhire-wwn of | courſe of action. 3 the flight of a 


8 „ diſtant from London 162 com- bird about 220 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles, and ſends one CA'RELE TA. negligent, headleſs uns; | 
member to parliament, Its fairs are held Feb. 
e 222 | CORES [Y.] io praiſe, treat, compliy, 
[ES 19 O, a 
- cattle; „ ee pigs fk ind 


- height, This county contains 64 pariſh churches, 


85 land, fouth of Trent. 


- to the poor of the ſeveral. quarters, of Rome; 
and as they held aſſemblies of the poor in cer- | 


fix counties of South Wales, in which is Plin- 
limmon-hill,, a mountain of great extent and 


and four market-towns z is in e dioceſe of St 
David's; is 94 miles in circumference, and 
contains about doo acres of land, and 
3200 houſes ; ſends two members to parliament; 
one for the county, and one for the town, It 
is remarkable for its lead mines, and fo abounds 
with cattle, that it is called the nurſ 

breeding-place for the whole kingdom of 


' CA'RDIN AL [A. nah | 
Thus, £4], = So. 
w from the four. points of the compaſs, — 


„ Libra, 


Cancer, and Capricorn. In Arithmetic, car- 
dinat mimbers ave ſuch as expreſs poſitively how 


n [P, N. ] one of the 


CA/RET [S.]-this mark”, which Gers 
where ſ interlined ſhould be read. 2 7 
. 
a W a g co . 
nN. the ISS 
Longs t. n 

CARVBBEE-r15r.anms. lb. v. e dufteros 
iſlands in the Atlantic ocean of which - 
belong to the Engliſh, e OO S = 
ed 0 edle Painting, 

in 

- | concealment of real beauties, and As 
dea dlanides, we 69:6 GS. 
a reſemblance of the object. 
5 CA/RICOUS [S.] « tm or ſwellingin, . 


CARIES 81 — 3 
or rottenneſs of a bone, | | 


—_ 


many things there are, as 1, $, 10, 12, Or. In the 


Morality, the cardinal virtues "are juſtice, * 
dence, temperance, and fortitude. 
29 [S.] an eminent dignitary 


dinals, originally, were no more than | 
enttuſted wich the care of diftributing the alme 


ſeat. an, hich the, pak of- hs Gp. 


8 r 14 e . Ades wy 


in a a me, bratich. fellow 2 
of Rome, and has a voice- in in the | | [54 * 

conclave at the election of a pope, The car- 

deacons, arę two pieces of timber, lying fore 


ekr bees, or ekt int £8: SIAN 


along from beam to beam, whereon the 


1 me d: ey 
5 3 in che 


5 


. which continues from 


14 
F 
F 
. 
11 


Scotland; diſtant from London 235 com- 

and 301 meafured miles, and is a bi- 

ſhop's ſee. Its fairs are held Auguſt 26, for 

horned cattle and linen; September 19, for 

horſes and horned cattle ; and firſt and Bond 

A 
cattle ; is on day. 

/AAMELITES,orwnitz-ratant P. N: 


CA 
are an of 
making dne of the four orders of Mehdicants. 
to I m 


to, derive their original fidim the 


TT 
15 
5 
45 
Lf 
1 
Hy 


_*"CARNATION:cotoun # [8.] among 
ters, denotes all the ory wg a —_ 2 
tepreſent the naked 
CA/RNAVAL, or Canfivai. ae N * 
t o- 
atholics in Italy, oma at Veliice, 


9 


e e Wy 


5 — ARKPVEROUS [4 272. 2. 
e oe i * 


Adent to horſes, 


nr 18.1 a fon of Jo and e 


| *CAROLPNA fe. N.] a e of North 
$5 fituated, 


4 


PRES 
— 


Cal: 
comprehending Georgia, between 7 ot and 868 
weſt longitude, and ho 31% and 36? north. 


| M e any beunhe by Vieginls on | north; © 


by the tlantic ocean on the eaſt, 
Florida on the ſou 
mountains on rather extends weſt | 
ward without any It is divided into 
three diſtin 4 Viz. 1958 _ 
„ and 
CA OLINE-z00xs 
books, by order of 
intent of whi 


eil of Nice. 
Sandi ösrA Dlans Sales N. j in Church 
an antient branch 


e 1 rye 


44 of the s 
* firſt rated but, at 255 # 


tz or 


wa 4 . 

"CA'ROS e 

ton . the utmoſt 
a 


that a patient can be awakened. 
CAROTID Is. two arteries which ariſe 


PiA IV. I t h 9 
AA 8. d. the name of a fine freſh- water 


Car fV.] ts civil; cenfubs; ts cake e- 


5 PENTER fn Tater rating. 
RPET [ of various c 


and by the Apulackian 


cw 


OE NP 


ts 25 | E. A R | | 
- CA'RRIER [5] one who carries goods for 
ire, Alſo, a ſpecies of pigeons. * 


hire, es at | 
- © CA/RRION [S,] the fleſh of dead carcaſes, 
not fit for the food of man, Allo, a vile in- 


mous woman. h 
"CARROON fS.] the number fixed on a 


eart that is privileged to carry goods in London; 


for which the owner pays a cquſiderable ſum. 
" CA'RROT IS. a garden root; of which 
there are two ſorts, the yellow and the orange ; 


the laft of which is reckoned by much the 
better 


CARRY TV. I to convey, tranſport, bear; 
to gain in comperition, or after ee, 
T conduct, obtain, import, ſupport, Tuſ- 


CART IS. Ia land carriage with two wheels, 
drawn by mules, or aſſes; and the va- 
rious uſes of it are ſo well known, as to need 
no farther deſcription, ' 

CARTE znrancuz IS.] 
a paper or inſtrument, to be filled up with ſuch 
terms and conditions, as the perſon to whom 
it is ſent thinks fir, | | 


N 


_—_— 


„ 


" CARTHUSIANS [P. N. j a religious or- 


rules are very ſevere, They are not to 


175 

Fs 

Fig 
2. 

71 

8 

5 

= 

i 


3.4 
| 

i 
8 
1 
F 
2 


„ hoſe, 


ears, Sc. 
_ *- CA/\RTMEL [P, N. j a town in Lancaſhire, 


a blank paper; grea 


4 'Y 1 Fen _ 6 » "" EY v 0 * 
em A a 9 * N 5 * 
* W 37 E 4 
2 * 
ok A * 
* 
. | a 
Ml 


CAS 
| CARTON, or caro [$.] 4 palating 
or drawing upon large paper, to. be afterwar 
etched through, and transferred on the freſh 
plaiſter of a wall, to be painted in freſco, It 
is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, to be wrought 
in Mofaic tapeſtry, Sc. e 
CARTOUCHE [S. 1 an ornament ig Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, &c, repreſenting a f 
of paper waving, in the open or flat part of 
which is repreſented ſome inſcription, device, 
cypher, or ornament of armoury. nh 
CARLIN in the Military art, 
is a caſe of wood three inches thick” at the 
bottom, holding about 400 muſket” balls, 
ſides fix or eight balls of iron, of a 
weight, to be fired out of a hobit, a ſmall mor- 
tar, for the defence of a paſs, & _ 
CA'RTRIDGE IS.] in the art Military, 
is a caſe of paſte-board or parchment, holding 
the exact charge of a fire-arm, uſed for tha 
ter expedition in charging guns. | 
CARTWRIGHT 9 an artificer, or 
maker of carts, ploughs, &c, 5 
CARVE [V.] to cut or divide into ſeveral 
parts. Alfo, to diſſect or cut up a fowl or 
joint of meat at a table. Alſo, to cut flowers, 
knots, figures, or other devices, in wood or 
ſtone. Likewiſe, to chuſe one's own part. 
CARVER IS., I a ſculptor or artificer, who 
cuts fine works in wood or ſtone. Alſo, he 
that 2 up the meat, and ſupplies the gueſts 
at table, | 7 ; | 
CARUNCLE IS.] a ſmall protuberance, 
5 Rog piece of 10 that may ariſe in any 
0 the body. p 9 die ty . 
CA'RUS IS.] in Medicine, is a = 
the apoplexy, W 7 deprivation of ſenſe 
motion, affecting the whole body; yet the fa - 


Caorur differs little from a lethargy. © + 
CARYA'TIDES IS.] in Architecture, . 
kind of order of columns or pi | 


CASCA'DE IS. I a catarat, a'deep fall of 
water from a precipice, or from a higher to 


| CASE [S.] the condition of u perſon, with 
regard to hi | 


outward circurgftances, or the 
ſtate of his body and conſtitution, in reſpect 
to his health. Alſo, the late of a matter in 
diſpute. In Grammar, the variations, inflex- © 
ions, and terminations of nouns, ſerving to 

the different relations they bear to cach 
other, and to the things they repreſent, are 
called caſer, Among Printers, it denotes a 


|  CASE-HA'RDENING S. a method of 


Whitſun- preparing iron; ſo is to render its furface ſo 


= 
SS 4 £* * ** 


Ed, 2 0e be ble to any eged tool. 
| | 7 


culty of reſpiration is Kill left; in ſhort, the _ 


. or rd [S.] 2 
:fica a certain retired platform in 
ig ion, for the defence of the moat 
or face of the oppoſite baſtion ; a kind of vault 
vor arch of ſtone-work, 

CA'SEMENT, of cavrmaTE [8.]in Ar-[; 
| ehiteQure a hollow moulding, w. ome 
raake one fixth of a circle, and ſome one 


Fourth. 

n J that part of a window 
_ which | 
CA'SEOUS S [A.] ſomething like cheeſe ; 
© EASERN [ ln 8 N 
; the houſes, 
e town, for the caſe of the gar- 


* CASE-SHOT IS. are bullets, ſtones, old 
Tron, Sc, al and ſhot out of great 


RR 2 


4 * 


8 e who has the charg 
of, or is. with, the cath of another 


Ka to diſmiſs 


888 5 * 
SIDE Las nk —_ 


EI nn 


r ſhip 
re mat . Ln * 


Fad when its fo be fuk 


anoiating the ſacred 
It is ſaid to be the 
vs uncultiyated in the 


33 


of 


os Mor pn bo 


deing all gal nai, the if df 


CASSIOPEFA in A a con- 
We nn i gr 
to the Great Bear, on the other fide of the 
1 The ſtars in this conſtellation, in Pto- 


r 2133 in Tycho's, 28; nd 


i Pam 6 kind of robe « 


wore over the reſt 
8 
throw a net; to throw in wreſtli 3 to con- 
demn in a trial or law-ſuit ; to lay as un- 
fit to wear; to have an abortion, as a cow, 
when the flinks her calf z to compute, reckon, 
calculate; to contrive, or plan out; to form 
al; to pure y 6 N hed nnd oof 
e in ſion, Co 
A and the chance 
DN 
or tendency to any colour; manner . 
ens 
CASTANE'TS IS.] a muſical Sake, 
made of two little round pieces of wood or 
ivory, hollowed ike en fl 2 
thumb, and beat with 
ving to. direck the time and . 
dances ; uſed by the Moors, Spaniards and Bo- 


| any thing is thrown. 


| CAST AWAY IS. perſon rejected, lot 
abandoned b Res N 
CAST NS [S:] the name of « dig- 


nity hs 0 in Poland ; are ſenators of 


che lower clafs, and fit frm gw x compel 


great ſenators, They are a kind of lieutenants 


tinate, under the Palatine. 
CASTPLLANY IS. the manor or lord-- 
belonging to to a caſtle, or the tertitory of a 


CASTELLATED [A.] incloſed within 4 
building, or fortified 7) 
e puniſhment, correc· 


* On 8. in 3 _the running 
"CASTING [8.] in for that pur · 
poſe. ee e 
hawk to cleanſe and purge 
* {$.] a . crak of plac 


CA/STLE-ACRE [P.N.] a * in Nor- 
2 2 are held April 18, and July 
2 . 
N # 9. N.] a town in So- 
2 diſtant from London 96 computed, 
5 meaſured miles. Its fairs are on Mid- 
lent E Fg May , and Whit-Tueſday, 
bullocks and ſheep.; the market is on Tueſday, 
CA/'STEECOOMBE ,{P. N.] a town, 


Wiltchi N ; 
DINGHAM le. v. 7 


F I 


c A * 1 CA 
— e for entle _ CATABIZA'ZON r 


N.] in Monmouth- benen — _ 

| thin, be Gn Auguſt ACA/USTICA CURVES 

mer - — — . 3 the higher Geometry, that . cauſti 

| a, beaver, an amphibious | curves, VE (8:7 Ria 

arirah the fun of "which have five toes, and] CATACHRE'SIS fS — Niese de, 55, 
n when 2 word, whoſe natura}- — goed 

black 


and oval tail. In Aftronomy, a ——— ů — as, you are 4 
moiecy: of the confeiation of Getnini, ralle fellow indeed, ined, meaning you 2. 4 fat 


CANTOR AND: — [b. N. _ 2 * ſubterraneous rice 
3 and — and od ring from the ſame | three leagues of Rome, 8 b e. . the . 


whes — Alſo, two: meteors {where 'they theeve the e of lates and mls 
y who were refeſad the lonoireof 


„ 7 alfo'\ CATAPHOS, 


ſhip 
IA when together, the Nie Ap Te: | 
two _ Nes — zee 0 


Tae of rt ſin byte xls 
and all diſerders of that kind. 
. the pen i red . 
— ones 7h 


"CAST TATION La] the att offi eyes open, but without fight vr age 
CASTRATE TE [V.] to gels, ar cut our the CA ALOGUE [ 8. ] + i egg. 
teſticles of an animal. Alſo, to obliterate, or [of names or things, - whether of books, goods, ” 


vat. ont of a book: ſuch parts 2s art ofſeafve or (b other matters, 1 
dbaoxious, | CA'TALOGUE or 1 ra elf 
5 ate by ge or KTA [J a mean de- a liſt of the fixed ftars diſpoſed in their 

ry Ta3 accidental, happening by —— 


donſtellati 


Catalogues were, Ped | 
_ CASUALTY IS.] accident, misfortune of Chriſt 980, > BA Fu ae 37 7 1 
or damage. Tycho Brahe determined the places of ſtars 
-* CASUIST AC Labour: and re- fer the year.2600. 4. William rave of 
1 ne with \ 4 


lift Sr 


2 _ «| LIE SD 


from. the hawſs tv the top fe 
br . muna [3] a fierce t 
kimal, of the cat kind, about the fize of a 3 FT x Lee Pere '# | 
| longitudinal black | N ACT "On 
an, the. upper part of che body, and fr 


CI 
$ * 


1 


T 


2 


0 


prop were to be conſulted 
1 9 48 See Montaniſt. 
$.] a military engine, uſed 


F 


CATAPULT 
* 


— 


ſo denp ; as we may 


3 —— upon the mouth and aſpera arteria, 

=— zh them upon the lungs. Alſo, the fall- 

1 Sano one af che hack 
bone EY 


"9% 


| CAITECHISE 41 t0-queſtion, examine, 
I , 


ſee in — WEE 
3 * 8.1 of water from 
a precipice, cauſed by rocks, or other obſtacles, | 
Ropping the ſtream, from whence the water falls 


feri cament that 
*. A uy 


| 


k „ 


1 


3 
mitive church, 


9 r 


2 


preciſe, 
CATEGORY f8.] in Logic, therank, or- 


CATENA'RIA [$.] eee 


2 bv 4 to 


CA'TERPILLAR [S.] the name of a rep« 
tile that feeds upon greens, fiuits, G. and . 


ated adi they li 
practiſe; and are faid ro have held it 
to eat fleſh, © 


CATHEAD IS.] ov beard a ſhip, 1 . 
e 
CATHEDRAL ET OY 


— 2 te dur of _y 


tut; fiddle firings. 


than 
CA!'THETER. IS. urgery, a 
ipſtrument- of ye | os glaſs. 
crooked, to be introduced into — bladder, in 


GAU 


vination the antients, 


CATS-TAIL [S.] a 


order to ſearch for the fone, or diſcharge the an rg Ini, a 


_ _ or ſurface, CET heck Knee, that, by falling 
upon ane another, conſtitute and make a right 
angle, may be called catberic lines, In Archi- 
r 


CATHOLICISM $] univerſality; ſome- 
the ſame kind, 


' CATHOLIC 2 univerſal, _— 


.CA THOLIC cHurcH [S.] when, herefies | manding 
to prevail, the primitive Chriſtian church | 


to itſelf the appellation of Cuabalic, as 
A charaQteriſtic to diftinguiſh it from all ſets, 
ſometimes 


Aten 
LE 
11 
. 


EE 
1 
1 
Fi 


A, 


ATROLIC XING 5 a L 


CATHOLIGON S.] in tis 
univerſal medicine ; NO ſoft purgative 1 


_ ſuppoſed an univerſal purger of all hu- | 
S 


trees, like a rope or cat's tail. 
_ CATLIN [S.] a Surgeon's knife, for cut - 


— 


. CATO/CHE,.. See CATALEPSIS. A. 5 
.CATO/PTRICS [S.] 
viſion, which explains the laws and properties of 
59r:that branch af Optics which de- 

livers and demonſtrates the / laws ,of light e- 


flectad from... ieee ſpennlag, ee. 


er apparatus, which exhibits es as vaſtly 


Jo) br dick mal, 


Þ 


Alſo, a. 4 


Eecleſiaſtical courts, 
r e D 
will, the granting letters of Se, 


n CISTUEA 8. 9 1. 

Wb | Grote; which, 
nd near ones extremely wide, and diffuſed 
ramets, by ns of and 9 


iron, leather, or 


CA/TSTREET CP. N. a.town in Suſ- | 


ſex, whoſe fairs are held April 24, and June 27, 

CATTLE (8). all fars of quadrupole, 
C 

either wild 1 that i for food. 


or labour,  _ horſes, aſſes, &c. : 
7 CAVALCA a pompous proceſion 
on horſeback, 2 Ec. | 


CAVALIER IS] a knight, 


ſoldier on horſeback. Alſo, the diſtinction 4 


the party for king Charles I. In Fartification, 
it is an elevation of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to. 


2 in order to ſcour the field. of 


the belicgers, or to annoy and deſtroy a com- 
work which the enemy had erected, 


ſoldiers that charge on horſeback. 


CAVA/ZION, or CAvAs10N 7 
x lying F 


chitecture, denotes the trench made 

the foundation of à wall or building; 
according to Palladio, ought to be a 
of the of the whole building. 
hollowing of the earth for 

' CAUDA DRACONIE,orpz acGont „ TAIL 


R moon's | 
iog node 
CAUDA LEONNIS [s.] in Atronomy, a 


Haro the kr agile in hs tail of th con- 
ſtellation Leo. 


CAUDLE [S.] a, mixed Beet, made e 
wine, Dots EA «, mid Sur, mods &e. drank - 


women during their lying-in. 
CAVE. IS.] a cavern, den, * place 
in the earth, or under - ground. 


* made into 


aQnef., 
CA'VEAT AT. {SJ an” __ "ih 
warning, caution. In the Ecclefaftical 


> the prejudice of another. It alto uſed 
of a clerk 40 a benefice. 


GA'VEZON. 481 a ſort bote bend. of 


N 2 0 2 n 41 


1 * 
4 2 « > 
1 * 81 5 Tr + 4 
* V WW, F I 1 
8 4 
0 p 7 
7 
o 83 A 
v ＋ L 1 
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PR % . 
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2 


ä tn a ae 
fecking-glathe, 

; CATO/PTROMANCY. [S. Jake he 

„ 

« long-round ſubſtance 


CAVALIE/RLY 3 ] ſaldierly, Baughtily, 
—— — — ge Sc | 


CAVEA'R, cavzzR, or CAVSARY 1.1 


wood, clapt upon the noſe gf * 
ode 4 N in erder to fuppls and bro. 


# 


4 

1 ©. 
' | 
: 2 
- #® 


2 
# = #, Cd - 
vx v4 TY 
* G 
et UD! ing 


? 4 
„ El i we, to keep i CAUTERPZE 


cautery, either w 
8 
y. 5 $3 4 3 lime, 2 
CA S:} a | | 
CAURK, a car Go re, U 1. B. 


of a w 


en ä — 


found in tin In Anatomy, ic l tet em- CAUTION 1 
branaceous part of the abdomen which covers ; Ling. MF Law, it map clan 


ts as have a 
plans ba ER [5.3 2 
bage, much eſteerbed. 
* CASUA'LIVY — eauſe; — is on 
| | CA'XTON s.] a town in 


© CAVU'SATFIVE [A.-] that expreſies a cauſe} ſured miles. Jes fas are ba May's, and 


=D 
f 


Auguſt 21, and 
. 


n — ogy wore and 


A —— 1 it diſtaſteful to 


2 CAUSE IS.] ro- 
A real effect, bor in things GI - | ſues from Cedar 
— as fepentance uſe of pardon. i in 
mer 


110 
. Lo 
oder, caviewA s way, the 
25 952 5 5 DSS Tee 
. vs reel we] © 


vans raven (S.3] e 
attended wi E man 


= ; 
1 = 


eee, e er- 15 


f I 1 + TX 
OO + S N 
— E BY ' 
” 


— as a wo it a „ .-» = 


diftant from London 42 29 
— forpedlary ; the market is en Tü. 


"Cav YO Le) 9 


& «K+ 


9 
* 


8 ä = 
—— — — 


CE N 1 6 


| . 0 { AcJ fri, ahh g 10" 
E jig rn J carping, ill-natured, (43, Gr ts ; 


# heayenly | rob ing to | CENSO/RIOUSNESS' IS.] thoroſenefs, ill» 
| manhons als nature; a diſpoit.an to reproach- und find 
3 IP. NJ] in Church hiſtory, a | ORE: e, | 58 
| ; Theizroley ave dj 
uh the deo, of ſuperiors; 
: ciſm ;- judicial ſentence-; by 
; ecclef [9 ; 
CE/NSUS [S. in-Reman 
| an authentic jon made before 
, | | the! 


to Eaſter every day. | 44's 
CELIAC, or c&L1ac raszions [S.] a 
fort of Diarrhea, or flux of the belly, in which 
the aliment is extruded either crude or chylified, 


' Ne PRACT $ « Gale or unmarried 
life, bug is of thoſe who 


by his ageney, it is to be underſtood that there 
or * 

is paid li þ of > pun, SFB. 64. for every _ 

e n CE/NTAUR [S.] as deſcribet'b 78 2 

| a man and Tee - 


wherein the kept, the cabng Bag 
which is level with the ſurface of the ground, Ti n bs epd es take is rite the 
* £ baild- Thefalians, who firſt taught rhe art of break - 


' CELLARAGE IS.] that part of the hip "a horſe. e ts 
ing which the car whe op Ally the re dh hey 


0 1. SITUDE height, talneſs ſtature CENTAUR FS.] in Aftronomy y, is con- 
n by which ſome perſons ane the thorn peru es Eitbaoly 
in high offices are 9iſtinguithed. joined with the Wolf. * In Protamy's tatague 
CEME/NT TV.] to unite bodies by means . zg gg of z9 ftars 3 in Tycho's of 4j andof 

of ſome 1 zun the Britannic catalogue, gy: 
_— CENTAURY IS.] plant, the. root of 
which is efteemecd in fluxes, dyſenteries, ſpittin 


of blood, and recommended by ſome in all d: 
enſes ariſing from the obſtructions of the meſe-. 
riac veins. YR : „ 
CENTER, or n in Gebme - 
try, is a point equally diſtant from the extremi- 
Gs figure, or body, Mathematici- 
ans have run this term into a multitude of diui- 
Gons, which our narrow limits will zot. allow 
N : „ ey 
om expreſied in th 


a 5 the | kundredth fart of = 
avy whole thing, a don invented by ſome 


* 
7 
» * * * 
* 
- © 
4 3 the 8 7 3 be 5 
Ty 4 e 5 a „ 
* 
— - 
33 
* 
.* * 


45 


err es 


urial cerace. 
* — [S. — Pn for one "*CERA'TION [5.] among Chemiſts, is the 
whois matter in ſuch a manner, as to 
t no | 


fi 
WR &S [CEE . 
8 —— "CERBERUS 88 16] 4 the old Poets 


bake, te fer the centine] from the EREBELLUM [S.] ; Ty: 
| injures | CEL e 


N N 61 nh clinableneſs to madneſs. 
9 ee e — gl of Os a plaiſter, deſigned to ; 
diers. * [fireogthen, afy part the body, that has been 

CENTURY 2 . is a pe- weakened by a | 
n cloths dipped in melted 
2 Were an 
EMO NAL A. enen belong- 
| Eamon pg nn 


SER 25 e ee Low, 


" CEPHALATTCY een IAL 153 — ſorm; ex- 
N 
church. 6s 


Fer wid 12 052 E3_. 
the N 


IT: 
CPREMONY e — 
„ e the magnificent 
ſolem of fate ; the formalithe of jap 
parting vibes to their IcH“ 
MasTznz or Tut CEREM 18. 
an officer ſtiſtituted by king Jaime I, fr — 
of it, | more honourable reception ambaſſadors 


EE 


| de whea, eh etery hundredth man is exe- the white, the yelbw, As the 


CO ISS ee ddd oodddgtsres 66S "N-3--2-1 F882 


attraction, . y 
ann iron; and that force, whatever it 
hereby the planets are continually drawn back | A | 
> eee e in purity, a com- 
pany of their wives, while they Lifted, The 
 CENTRY, See Centinel. _ _ | vidtims offered were hogs, becauſe of the waſte 
CENTRY-z0x [ IS.] a wooden cell, made in the produt᷑ts of the earth. 


n 


i 


"ARS BI F 


ter 


| * perſon receives from the 


LEFER 
ERR Lp: 
i 0 
1111 
J 

£ 

F 


- 
E 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
P 
- 


| CL ERCIER to the 


| the modes of the ſecond figure 
| the minor propoſition of 'w 


| | Law, it fignifies a voluntary furtender 


n 
in the neck. 


which is made by 


5 Licdom; that feſus bei a treaty it in hand, cy per rr pc ; 
prodiguce and a 1 5 ſpite hoſtilities for a certain time : 


 etRT-wonzy S.] an annual f ne 


ies tothe bee f. de 


er 
CERU'MEN [S. I car 2 
'CERU'SE, or crxxvss ri ths a, 
expoling plates of lead 075 


ARE 8] among Loy 


CRY! r baſes; 


is an uni 


of hy . 
= 


' forbe 5 1 . i! 
us, when - 


CPE/SSION IS.] retreat; reſignation, In 


of a per- 


His" miracles. It was ts refute this ſeRt | ſon's &ffeRts to his creditors, to avoid impriſan- 


wh e ee ſo long, that he 
to the writ of cg 


er 
Aer 


eee 
mide It e e to ge 

cburt of any thing done therein; a writing to 
afſure or teſtify the truth of a fact done; a 


obtained vpon complai 
the party who ſeeks it has received hard 1 
or is not like to have an impartial trial in the in- 


Ferior court. It is returnable either in the King's 


Bench, Common Pleas, CO 
"CERTITUDE #S.] is 


proof that the gature of * eee 
2 on | 4 


7 


ment. 


| 


| | Mong 


home, Alfo, 
with lead, uſed by the Roman prize gat 
| their combats. 


| 


4 |the court of Chancery, who'firs the wax for "the 


a FX ied is 
benefice without diſpenſation : In both 2 


In the Civil Law, When 


| Created a biſhop, or when a perſon takes 
|| caſes their firſt benefices became void by c, 
2, without any reſignation, _ 


CE'SSOR IS. one who ceaſethi or * x 
CE'STUS T8. J the rar er Vas, f- 
the antients, it was a maid's 


S 
a large leathern girdle, 


"China and the 1 12 
tempſychoſis, and 3 
without obſerving it as en 88 N 112 
the ſpace of 3000 years, in different : 


o 


Wer. 3 cnAvs. © Oy IT 
4 CHAD [S fort of "Bib. WE 
CRATE Te ee eat 
angry”; allo, de rage, fret, 
cRarR 1 rage, fury; alto, the 
fretting or g of a 


CHAFE-WAX 8 $.] un officer belonging to 


ſealing of writs, 
— CHAFER 'FER [3] an aa, a fort "of ye 


crear e N 2 


Ao 


| 


4312 
Et ; 


7 
4 3 2 


b . 


245 


\ 

E 

il * 
* 


15 1 121 Hit 
111 114 1 
1 ; Fl 8 


; Ted 


85 


SJ 1 


N AN 
in ö 
8 
— 


125 
1 7 


the wine 
ts at 


CHA'MBER, or cnaninzzr 
chanel, orcutin or 
_ - channelingor 


1 11 105 
a 111 1 1 


282 
p 8 


K 2 
al 4 


complete | 
of corn 


1 


” 
* 


10 


4 


igto 
refuſe 


out 


— 


* 


d winnowed. 


the huſks or 


"— * . TY "0 3 8 * WR * * hes ole 2 7" BETTS, ape > my TS, ——4 
N 9 N PRC 5 SY Is * > 
* ID 5 
- 
> 


{ls 
822 4 


iel n 


1 q . 


the iron is 
* 8 pa 


- of 


cl 
after it is 


ena 


_ CHAMBRA/NLE [5.] among te i 
ornament. of ſtone or wood bordering the 
fides of doors, windows, and chimnies. 
CHAMOIS s. is a ſpecies of goat, to 

| which genus of animals its horns evidently re- 

fer. it 3; though otherwiſe its whole form has 


more of appearance of a deer. The horns 
75 1 5 about ſix or ſeven inches 


erect 
| —— both male and female have them the 
whole body is covered with a deep fur, waved 
and ſomewhat curled at the inner part of the 
ears... It is of the {kin of this creature that the 
leather is made. 
CHA'MOMILE [S,] an odoriferous. plant, 
22 n are given in an infufion 


CHAMP AMP ['V.] to to bite with a frequent action 
CHAMPAION. 


| "of the teeth, as 
bridle, 

N.] a province in 
France, where the ſo called, is pro- ig 
duced. 


 CHAMPA/IN 8.] the open fields, plains, 
downs, where few or no woods or hills ap- 
— In Heraldry, it is a diminution, or mark 
of diſhonour, put in the coat of him who kills 
Nr 
CHAMPE'RTORS [S. J ſuch as move ſuits 
in law, at their E 
have a ſhare of 
CHAMPERTY [S.] in Law, is the fop 
or maintaining another 's ſuit, on 


$-1 
F 


2 


rie 


1 


9 


— F 
5 


7 


- 


E 


SSN 


* 


To 


* 
— 


« 


Porting 
condition of ha of the goods or lands 
Co mY 
. CHAMPVGNON [5] a kind of muſh- 
. ., CHA'MPION IS.] a man who undertakes || 
2 in fingle combat, either. in his own or 
s 


5810 S.] contingence, accident, ha · 
2 . 
Ability of any occurrence. 
* CHANCE capes Ls. in Law, is the 
; . * accidental killing of -a man, not akogether 
| — without the killers foal, though done without 
y evil intention; as, when a man is doing 
act, and a perſon is ki 
| Rr be unlauful, it is felony. | 
-, CHA/NCEL IS.] an incloſure 
pur f d. 8 


— 
1 


Batt mas hoe, - 3 ad 4-, : ST a7 FA F 


2 4 


in the 
the choir 


e horſe does on the bit of his degrees, 


| 2 infante, notwithſtanding their's "minority ; 


lled thereby; for 
eaſtern 
be- 


A 
it, where the miner ee. 


tion of the communion. - 


 CHA'NCELLOR CS be Berber 
to | honourable. officer, ſuppoſed to re 
king's or emperor's notary or ſcribe, and pre- 
over a college of khan: for the writing 
of treaties, and other public buſineſs ; and, ac- 
cording to a late treatiſe, 2 
the old conftitstion, was held before 
king and his council; in the palace, 5 
ſupreme court for buſineſs. of every kind was 
At firſt the Chancellor became a judge, 
to hear and determine petitions to the Ein 


ſuit do the Chancellor, and not to the king 3 
and thus the Chancellor's equitable power, by 
commenced 4 | | 
Lerd High CHANCELLOR of Great Bri- 
tain, or Lord x REER of the Great Seal [ 0 

is the higheſt honour of the long 4 

made fo by the king's delivery of the grea 

to him, and by taking the oaths, Next rw f 
the king and the princes of the blood, he'is — 
firſt perſon in the realm, im civif affairs; 

the chief adminiftrator of juſtice next to de | 
vereign, being judge of the court of 
He has power to moderate and 
written law, and governs his 5 purely 


* 


by the law of nature and conſcience, and or- 
ders all things rift wars. #5 om 


Se. 


All patents, commiſſions, warrants, 
the king, are, before th 


* 
+ 
form 
+ « 


I 


— 


a on - 
robe a. birth and merit. * 
CHANCERV IS. ]the grand court of onuity 
and conſcience, inſti to temper and mode - 
rate the rigour of other courts, which ar6 obliged 
o act according to the ſtrict letter of the law, 
From this court, all original writs, commiſſions 
of of charitable- of ãdeot 
c. are iſſued. It gives relief for 


married women, noty 


coverture. All frauds d deceits, | 


| 


pol erat of rat, confidences, and =4 


ST — — but in no 
* e plaintiff can 2 
common law. CR all patents, moſt pag ar * * 1 
commiſſions, deeds. between parties touching | 
lands and eſtates, - treaties with! fore foreign princes, 
Ce. are ſeaked and enrolled. _ From hence dre 


glaſs | "ocation, 


iſſuel writs to conyene * ae and cm- of 


8 
9 


wares. 
CHANGE [V.] to 
one thing in place of 


alter, vary, | 
another ; 


3 ſmall © | 
; CHANNEL [.] a narrow between two 
continents, or two iſtands, as St George's Chan- 
nel between England and Ireland. Alfo, the 
bed of a river, In Architecture, it is a par- 
ticular manner of hollowing the Tonic capital 
under the abacus, running the whole length of 
the volute. In Farriery, it is that concavity 
In the middle of the lower jaw of a horſe, where 
rr bounded on 
. "each fide by the bars, terminates at the grind - 
ws 
vocal church muſic ; to fing 


7 by 


© 
de 


e e een mui of churches, 


with cold,  —©@ 


gaping, chink ; alſo, 


beak, or a 


+ 


] a 28 7 
we upper of under part of & bird's 

- *EHAPE IS.] the metilline-plate of af cab- 
"bard, by which the point of a ſword is kept 
* from piercing it. Alſo, the catch of a buckle, 


| of. their 


quently borne above a helmet, inſtead 


do theit buſineſs, ſo called, becauſe t 
work of that kind in England 
in a chapel in Weſtminſter-2 


- 


CHA'PEL LE FRITH IP. N.] a town in 


Derbythire, diſtant from 124 computed, 
and 149 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held 
Thorſday before old Candlemas February 13, 
March 29, Thurſday before Eafter, April 3 

Holy Thurſday, three weeks after Holy Thurſ- - 
day, for cattle; July 7, for wool; Thurſday 

before Bartholomew-day, for cheeſe and ſheep ; 
Thurſday after September 29, and Thurſday be- 
fore November 11, for cattle; the market i 


" CHAPE? [S.] is founde? withia 


CHAPELLANY 
ſome other church. 

CHAPELLO/NIANS Cg. are thoſe mem- 
bers or workmen in a printg-houſe who have 
paid their fines, whereby they are entitled to a 
ſhare of the perquifites and profits of the cha- 


CHAYPELRY IS.] the precin or juriſ- 
diftion ng. 9 from a 
pariſh, or that ing to a church. 5 

CHA'PERON IS.] a covering for the head, 
formerly worn 1 l. and women; and 
— 99 — akind of hood worn by the knights 

garter. | | * f : 

CHAY/PITER IS.] with Architects, is the 
crown or upper part of a column, Among 
Lawyers, it is the ſummary heads, or contents 
of ſuch e 
ſented before juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſize, 
orof the peace in their ellos. —@ 

CHAPLAIN IS.] an ecclefiaſtic who of- 
ficiates in a chapel, or is retained by a prince, 
biſhop, nobleman, or gentleman, to perform 
the religious offices in his family. ; 

CHA'PLET [S.] a or wreath to 
be worn about the head. Alſo, a firing of 
beads uſed by the Papiſts to count the number 
prayers. In Architeftme it is a- little 

Ce ; ? 
| CHA'PPAR IS.] a courier of the king 
Perſia, eee | 
to and from the provinces. 'The maſter of 
horſe furniſhes him with a fingle horſe, 8 
when that is weary, he diſmounts the firſt horſe- 
man he "meets, and takes his horſe, There is 


- * by which it is faſtened to the e. Alle the 


* * 


Is 


&®. 


* 


no pardon for u traveller that ſhould refuſe to 


DD 


9 


"= oF 


; 


an eſcutcheon 


Aldo, che afſemb 


22 of pillars, or pillaflers, which ſupport 


n_ B.A + i. ASS 2s. ax * A 
, oo 


| or ſize of the letter or type, with w 


or things, 7 
ſemblage of his cla; perſonal qualities, fa 
and the 


nice. In Epic and Dramatic Poetry, Gharatter 


= ualities, endowments, and beha- 
ns 
meaſured miles, Its fairs are held May 3, 


| leaves of fair artichoke 
autumn and winter, which makes them grow 


| of beer white beets covered with dung, during 

fte winter, when they produce * tops, with 

ö F the beſt for | poor 
| pottage; 


NI to load a 
Me CHARGE IS in Gunn try, is the quan- 
n of powder and ſhot wi — 2 bun N 


15 C HA 
4 9 him the beſt horſe in his 
| *efiarpr- 41 in Heraldry, is the dividing 


4 from the center 

of the upper edge to the angles below, into 

three parts, the ſections on the fide being of 
a different metal or colour from the reft, 

CHOPIN -] the diviſion of a book. 

y of the clergy of a cathedral. 

both of civil and military 

of their 


CHA'PTREL -[S.] in ArchiteAure, the 


LJ a 6 found caly is Winan- 


99 1 Mer Lancaſhire, Alſo, work done * 


' CHA/RACTER T ] in ptinti 


A rage. ö 
marks or ſymbols uſed to expreſs words 
bra, Geometry, Aſtronomy, 


Alſo, a perſon with the aſ- 


conſtitution of the mind 3 b 
adventitious qualities impreſſed by a poſt or of 


E 
any perſon,” and diſtinguiſhes him from all 


_ CHARACTERPVFSTIC A. I chat whichcon- 
ſtitutes the character. 
CHARACTERIZE Iv. J] to deſcribe the 


ns and things; to mark, engrave, 


d 2, a ſort of fael, made of 
by artificers of different 


+] a town in- Somerſetſhire, 
116 computed, and 140 


"CHAR P. N 
diſtant from 


Auguſt 5g, and November 2, for cattle of all 
forts, Ty; the moket on Mee 


7 — 
CHARDS or 8 8 are the 
up in ſtraw, all over 0 top, NI 


white, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſs. Chards 


CHARGE [V] to entruſt, to give in com- 
miſfion ; z to impute as a debt, to accuſe, chal- 
Jenge, command; to fall upon or attack; to f te 


:C: H A 
ieee > ſe, froſt, enltodiyg 


p „mandate, commiſſion, atcuſation, im- 
putation ; the thing entruſted ; expence; at» 
tion or ointment, applied to the 
ſplaits, inflammations, and ſprains af horſes. In 
agrees <> it is applied to the figures repreſented 
the eſcutchean, by which the bearers are diſ- 
ungutes from one another; and it is to be 
obſerved, that too many charges are not ſo ho- 
nourable as fewer. „ is cx 
aggerated repreſentation of a n, 
the likeneſs is mo and at the Fes time 
ridiculed. 
CHARGER a large Aich. 
1 * * 
Ys 


whoſe fairs are held May 1, and October 29, 
, | for horſes, cattle, and pedlary. 

CHARIOT IS.] a half coach, with one 
ſeat. behind, and a ftool before. Alſo, 2 tar 


The triumphal Chariot, among the Romans, was 
generally made of ivory, round like a tower, or 
i figure; ſometimes gilt at 
the top, and ornamented with crowns z and, to 
repreſent .a vi more naturally, they uſed 
to ſain it with b It was uſually drawn 
four — horſes, but often by lions, ele- 
gers, . bears, A dogs, &c. 
CHARLBURY [P. N. a town 
fordſhire, whoſe fairs fee Jan a 
cond Friday in Lent, ſecond Friday after May 
12, except it falls on a Friday, and then the 
Friday. following, for cattle of 


tack ; the ſignal for battle. Alſo, a 1 


or vehicle in which warriors antiently fought. 


warlly, frugally, ha- · 
CHARING Ne fr. . 2 town in Kent, 


6 TP" wt : 1 Ea "I EO * 8 ** 8 ö 8 
+» Rn * 4b I TEN "7 wa 1 ew © OO hat IR ER? A * i adn atk Lok. Gs 8 Wan ws 
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October 10, for cheeſe and cattle of all kinds; | 


the market is on Friday. 
CHA'RLTON IP. N. 
whoſe fair is October 18, 


a ton in Kent, 
for toys. 


"Charity w was the — ao 
805 * their union, grew, in of time, 
ped | fo diſorderly and irregular, that their order 
dwindled, and at laſt became extin@, There 
is till at Paris a religious order of women, called 
Nuns- Hoſpitallers of the Charity of a5 
The religious of this hoſpital were by vow 
obliged to adminiſter to the neceflities of tie 
and the fick, but thoſe only. women. 
CHARR F. to half- burn wood, 3 in or- 
der to make 


ens called the 


: 


CHARITY IS.] according to divines, con- 
fiſts in the love of God and our neighbour, or 


_ CHA'RLATAN [5] ; quack, or moun» . Þ 
CHARLES's-WAIN J | the north, 
6 tell, bal i 
Va _ trap, 


9 


4 y — maſters of ſhips, con + 
. 


to denote a magic power, or 
ell. 8 with the affiftance of the de 

„ forcerers and witches were ſu to 80 

. feats, far ſurpaſſing 

nature, * But now theſe notions are ſufficiently! 


_- CHARM 
| plats to. conquer 3 itch, entice, en- 
; to ſabdue by he ice eben 
| d ayreeable 


Þ to their m ©: 
ee aver { S. 14 


is a wii in- 
things tranſacted be- 
tween N Be private perſons, are 


1 4 
$ 5 
$ 1 
7 
9 A 
g 
7 . 
\ 4 
|, 
f 


a 


. . 


Alſo, Where the king, or ſupreme magiftrate 
or - country, makes a grant, under 
lic ſeal, of certain privileges to the 
general; fuch as Mayna Charta, the 
See if Fr „ and Charters to corporations 
perſons, as 2 patent for Bar; 
nn e 
"nent, book, Se. 


CHARTER-ranrY [5 th Tower, 
„ cohtratt or inſtrument in writing, between 


particulars of their covenants and 


ved from the Latin Carmen, 2 


e power of 


het vate the ſenſes, tel 


"1 | a4joining to 


and inftrumentsfor the conveying of lande, h. 


peo ex 


HA 
for wild beafts, and wild fowl. Alfo, the pur 
my; the game hunted ; a ſhip 


CHASE-cuxs 18.1 guns in the bre or 
aft part of the thi n 
thoſe that are ved, the others upon the 
purſuers. 


Ain [S.] » cleft, wes dpaniig, ve 


cuity, 
CHASTE FA. uncorrupt, undefiled, 
continent, . 
werf CHASTEN, or ERASTIZE L.] to cor- 
ed or puniſh. 
dl CHA 'SEMENT * correction or 
N an . 
Y [S. purity life and man- 


3 


from obſcenity both in words and 


1 mand —2 of tile and Getion, vnmixel 


with barba 


| "RAT [all idle tale; uſeleſs, trifling 


CHAT [V-] to prate, alle zu; to 
— ITie air an 
cHATTHA 


el 
ſouth-eaſt of 


Medway, 30 miles 
of the royal navy. 


e Tack th abb in the notuie of ee. 
CHATTER. [V. to make a noiſe like u 

or monkey. or like "<< wha 
of the teeth whep ſhivering with cold 


CHAVARIGHTS Ir. N.] a fect of Ma- 
J bomerans, to that of the Schiites, 


deny that God ever ſent 'a prophet that 
| was infallible, and who had a commiſſion to 
give a law to mankind, They pretend like- 
1 an office ſhould become 


9 


| it would not be continued to a fingle 
e, — t every man of probity and vir- 
ng. we would be ble of that Honour, 


_ HARTRPUSE 8.12 8 mo- 
: "naftery, the capital of all the convents of the 
7 Caithuſian monks, fituated on'a ſteep rock 

” _ in the middle of a large foreſt of fir-trees, about 
Jeven. miles north-eaſt of Grenoble, in the pro- 
Vince of Dauphine in France. From this mo- 
ther-convent, all the others of the ſame order 
JET 12 among which was the Char- 
- of London, corruptly called the Charter- 

2 how converted into an hoſpital, endowed 
har bi ende. 


"CHASE or - cun wore 8. ' 
- .þore-agd th of 2 piece. large cir- 
up e er ri 


CHAUCER (Gzoryar)[P.N.] it is uncer, 
tain 'at what place this great man was born; 
tho” from ſome hints in his own writings, it in 
thought to be London; nor is it more certain 
from what family be deſcended,” However, it is 


mer. , that he was born in the ſe- 
cond king Edward III, in 1328. His 
firſt 1 at Cambridge, and when he 


was about ori he wrote his Court of Love, 
From Cambridge he removed to Oxford, where 
he greatly improved his natural "talents, Being 

well qualified with all forts of learning, he tra 


velled into Holland, France, and ' other coun- 
tries; and on his return, entered himſelf i 55 | 


| the Inner Temple, where be ſtudied the law'; 
aer he had' not long proſecuted, befor 


ſuperior talents recommended him to the ho 
tice of the king, who made him his page. In 


Wealth ferty- Bun year — II. ay” 


n-. 


* l a RN 
My « 
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Cc H _ A 


equer, whick at that 


| Phil; 
| Rovet, fiſter to the guardianeſs of her grace's 


ing then about 30 years of age, the king em- 
ployed him in N er and 
ſent him, in commiſſion wi to Ve- 
nice, to treat with the doge and ſenate abon 


king, for his ſucceſsful negotiations at Genoa, 
granted to him, by the title of armiper noſter,. 
one pitcher of wine daily, in the port of Lon- 
don, and ſoon e. 
the cuſtoms, But as he was advanced to higher 

| 2 of truſt, fo he became more entangled in 
the affairs of ſtate, which 28 very prejudi- 
cial to him. The duke of Lancaſter, who was 
one of the moſt proud and ambitious men then 
living, on the death of his brother the Black 
Prince, aimed at the crown, in prejudice of that 
45 ſon 3 and ſet all his engines at work 
for that purpoſe; and knowing he ſhould meet 
with oppofition from the clergy, he endeavoured 
„4. ern that body, by favouring Wickliffe 
his opinions. In carrying on theſe intrigues, 
Chaucer was his principal agent; and as King 
Richard ſucceeded to the crown, Lancaſter and 


Cl Dn PR ad 4 ORE. ha ot. od 9 oy” ay 


* 


duke paſſing over fea, his friends felt all the 
malice of an enraged court, and ſtrict ſearch 
was made after Chaucer, who eſcaped to Hai- 


to "Zealand, Several accomplices in his in- 
trigues were with him, whom he ſup in 


childreni; who was a native of Hainault, Be- 


affairs of great importance to the fate. ev 


after made him comptroller of [i 


his party were no longer regarded. With the 
| 'duke's intereſt, Chaucer's alſo funk. The [ſpeaking 


nault; afterwards he went to France, and thence 


did not continue; he was not only dif- 
carded by his majeſty unpenfioned and aban- 
the duke of 


a well in literature as politics. Henry TV now 


died the 25th of October, i | 
enry IV, in the ſeventy-ſecond _ 
year of his age. Urry, in his character of him, 


that Chaucer exceeded 


CHE'ADLE [P. N.] a 


| hire, whoſe fairs are held on ar, 
for horned. cattſe; and A 21, for horſce -. 
and horned cattle; the 2 


ee e 
| 2 to | 1 : o 
impoſe upon, 0 


to 


milk, by preſſing 


b 

Es CAECKER, Or .CHEQUER 18.1] a lattice, 

. gan the tape of ahovles, is ome] Ma 
colours ; a cheſs or 

with alternate colours, 


CHE'CKMATE BJ. movement on the 


_ *cheſs-board, that oppoſite men. 

_ , CHE'DDER [P. N.] 3 large village in So- 
noted for its fine cheeſe. Its fairs 

ure held. May 4, and October 29, for cattle, 

. * eep, and borſes. 


* CHEEK IS.] that part of the face ſituated | cattle; 


below the eye. Alſo, a general name among 
_ mechanics for zimoff all their pieces of ma- 
chines that ate double. 


MN CHEER V. to 
CHEE „ or CHEARFUL Lb, 
briſk, pleaſant, gay, frolickſome, 

; - .CHEERLEES 4 fad, melancholy, 


12 CHEESE XP food made of curdled 


whey out of it, by putting 
|; —— ron it on ſhelves 


| 5 7 eee IS. 2 fort of cake made 
butter. 


e ſoſt curds, ſugar, and 

. - CHE(LMSFORD [P. N.] a town in Eſſex, 

_ Þ<diftant from London 25 computed, and 28 men. 

- + ured miles; whoſe fairs are held May 12, and 

. Nov. 12, for cattle; the market is on Friday, 

— CHE/LTENHAM P. N.] a town in Glou- 

# in diſtant from. 77 computed,and 
- oe Emeaſured miles. Its fairs are kept the ſecond 
55 in April, Holy-Tburſday, for all forts 

26 Tn hap 5 rh heme 


_ het i is on 
pr 3 Or N. 1 a town in Suſſex, 
4 uly 2 for pedlars wares, 
enter {59 2. ortification, the wall 


who.» bas, nay thr bla k 
ea is ſu 

„ CHEMISTRY mY 15.1 is the art of ſeparating 
"prin Ne bodies into their onent 
by the means of fire, in order to diſco- 


. ber their powers and virtues, 
CHE/TSTOW an fo Lon "a town in Mon- 
A r een, * he 2 


— 


ERLY FTE 


of various ſorts . 


&c, 
| Aar XIy a town in Surry, 
| diſtant from London 2 | 


computed, and 1 
meaſured miles, Its fairs 3 
Ari for horſes, cattle, and hops; 
for borſs and cattle ; Auguſt 6, and 


the hierarchy next in order to the 


CHE'SHAM P. N. ] atown 2 cking- 
hamfhire, 2 Lowe 24 computes, 
and 29 meaſured miles. Its fairy are held 


r P. N * 
ty palatine, and it, 
in order to . „ . hip the | 
Welch in awe, who were then very troubleſome 


the ſouth, - coal 
ſhire, and part cite 3 on the Wal, Ter- 
— am and * reſt of Flintſhire; on the 
north-weſt corner it hath the Iriſh ocean. It is 

45 222 25 in breadth, 3 * 
112 in circymfere nce, It is divided into ſeven 
hundreds, eleven market-towns, beſides Cheſ- 
ter, and 125 pariſhes and villages, of which 
only 87 have churches ; the reſt are chapelries ; 
it ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two 1 city of Cheſter; 


has about 24,900 houſes, and 125,000 inba- 


bitants. It abounds with corn, fiſh, fleſh 
fowl, cheeſe, butter, and falt ; alſo with late, 
broad-Hones, mill-ſtones, and timber, rivers, 


r ILS. ] the timber of it, 


next to oak, is the fitteſt or building, durable, 


a pleaſant fummer fruit, 


CHE'RUB [S.] a Neil fv, placed in 


e 5 


„ eee Kt 77 


4 
* A 


1 


— 
— 
- 


man, In Heraldry, 1 ſignifies any cavalier 


 crofling one another; 
op à breach, or ſecure the avenues of a camp 


ed together as they ought to ſtand ; it was an- 


nn I ITE ane) NDOT 0 CERGTS= 29% 77- I Fi 


an engine for raiſing 


' . — ö * 9 
Ss 


CHE. 


- "hae red loft bet by b ob 


CHEST [S.] large box or trunk, to 
cloaths in ; _ the breaſt or ſtomach. 

CHE'STER P. N.] an antient city, and 

is fituated on the river 

Dee, b 1 Un be, and a of itſelf, 

The eldeſt ſons of the kings of England are 

Carl of Chefler. Its fairs are held laſt Thurſ- 

— 4 fonn# — + Ererd aan 10, for cattle, 

Iriſh linen, cloths, hardware, hogs, drapery 

„ and Mancheſter wares; the markets 


are on Wedneſday and Saturday. 
CHESTERFIELD [P. N N.] a town in Der- 
byſhire ; diſtant from x06 _— 


and 127 meaſuted miles, Its fairs are held 


25.58 Feb. 28, | April 2, May 4, July 4, is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two members to 
cattle, horſes, and 3 Sept. 25, for | parliament. Its fairs are held A Sh Mee 
cheeſe, onions, and pedlary ; and Nov. 25, for | Monday, and Aug. 5, for and horned 
— data cattle; Oct. 10, for horned cattle ; Oct. 20, 


CHE'STERFORD a town in Eſ- 
fer, whoſe fair is held uly 1 let Se. 
- CHEVALPER [S.] ight,. or horſe- 


the Ro- 


,CHEVAU'X DE FRISE IS.] a piece of 
timber, about à foot in diameter, and 10 or 
12 feet in length, traverſed with wooden ſpikes, 
pointed with iron, five of fix feet long, and 
uſed to defend a paſs, 


from the inroads both of horſe and foot. - | 
CHE'VERIL IS.] a Kid; kid leather. 1 
CHEVERON, or cnzynzan [8.1 in He- 
raldry, one of the honourable ordinaries of a 
ſhield, repreſenting two rafters of a houſe, Join- 


tiently the form of the attire : 


Some ſay, it is a ſymbol of protection; others, | attended, and bordered upon by ſome othes 

of conſtancy ; others, that it r ents kinghts | figures 
Sc. It contains the part of the CHYEFTAIN IS. 2 leader, commander, 
3 clan, family, ar of 


CHE'VISANCE $.] in Law, denotes an] men 
agreement or compoſition between a creditor 
and his debtor, for an end or purpoſe ſet down 
between them. In our ftatutes, this word is 


CHE'VRETTE [Ss] t AR Military, is 
guns or mortars into their 


es. s 

CHEW \V.] to grind er maſticate food 
with the tet AD ned or ruminate, 

CHPFAN EARTH IS.] in Pharmacy, is a 
denſe and compact „ ſent hither in ſmall 
flat pieces from the iſland whoſe name it bears; 
it is recommended as an aftringent 3 and we are | 
told, it is the greateſt of all coſmetics, that it 
gives a whitenels and ſmoathneſs N 

. fr art 
fabſtances that have been celebrated * 


ent 


| CHIAOUS Js. officers or n + that”. 
conſtantly attend Grand Signior's court, to 
the number of 5 or 600, under the command 
of a chizous baſthi. They frequently meet in 
the grand vizier's palace, to be in readineſs to 
execute his orders, and carry his diſpatches ine 
all the provinces of the empire. 


fignifies an abuſe of judiciary proceeding, tend- 

ing to delay the cauſe, puzzle the judge, or im- 
poſe upon the parties. In the ſchools, it im- 
ports — ſophiſms, artful diſtinctions and ſub- 


barraſs the opponent, or obſcute the truth, * 
CHICHESTER [P. N.] the capital city of 
Suſſex, ſituated 52 miles ſouth-weſt of London, 


for horſes and horned cattle ; the markets s 


on Wedneſday and Saturday. 
CHICK, 2 cnrcxzen IS.] che young of 


ſcold, brawl, or taunt, 
CHIEF IS.] 1 the head of principal part f 


thi the head, 
ing 3 5 or 1 — 


115 

2 2 
ih Hh 
7 
ri 
boars 


ſhield ; but if there are ſeveral of them, 
muſt be leſſened in proportion to their num 
and the ſame holds when they 


1 


CHVLBLAINS [S.] frellings and ere 
NG or feet, occaſioned by cold, : 
weather, 

CHILD IS.] a term of relation to 
and ſo applied, whether the child be nature, 
legitimate, poſthumous or adopted, Child, or 
infant, in the Civil Law, Os I 
ſeven years of age. 
CHFLDERMASS, orST Inner 1 5 Dar 
[S.] an anniverſary inſtituted by the church, 
and kept the 28th of December, in commemo- 
ration of the children at Bethlehern, maſſacred 
by the order of Herod, 

"CHYLHAM LP. N.] à town in Kent, 
whoſe fair is Nov. 8, for cattle. 7 
- CHVLIAD c a thouſand, 

 CHULMA IS.] the gobleſt and moſt 
beautiful piece of architecture remaining of all 


—_— 


Y 


antiquity, — _ 


* 


CHICA NE, or cnrcanty IS.] in Law, | 


tleties, in order to protract the diſpnte, em- 


birds, eſpecially che common hen, It like- 


N 


1 


1 : 


<5 


64 


» 
2 


1 


hog, or other 


or backe bone; 
. the butcher cuts out as 


cn 


, to which Alexander} CHIN L.] that part of the face which i 
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hoſe fairs 
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hire, 


_— 
of a dra 
was killed} St 


IS. 


2 


a 


* 


n 10 


Ty 


teen 


: Dor i 


cHi 


„through the middle 


FIX the — 05.9% was cut, ſometimes 
trait, ſometimes indentedly, and a moiety 


iven to each of the parties. The manner of 
Iingrofling fines, and cutting the parchment in 
two pieces, is 
olfice. 

CH ROGRAPHER IS. ah officer in the 
court of Common Pleas, who ingroſſes thoſe 
"fines that are acknowledged in that court, into 
« record ; and, every term, proclaims 
fines taken in "thar court, according to the 


9 
CHIRO'GRAPHY [S.] a _— under 


one's own hand. 


7 CHPROMANCY [S. 5H 475 of divina* 
as founded on the di 
ba ol of 6 be by 


tomy, and well in the art of healing 
wounds; one whoſe —_— lies in external 
applications, or manual operations, See: Sur- 
8 


CHIRU'RGERY, or svuzcrzy (S.] that 
"branch of medicine which 


. Allo, a ſhoot or ſprout of corn, when it { 
| . out of the earth. Pings 


9 IS.] - prattle, familiar diſ- 


courſe, goſſipping. 
; CHI/TTERLINGS 18.1 hogs . or ſheeps | ano 
guts dreſſed for eating. 
__ -CHIVALRY IS.] knighthood, a military 
9 In Law, it is a tenure of ſervice, 
the tenant is bound to perform ſome 
| office to his lord, A ſtatute 
of K. Charles II, aboliſhes all tenures by Chi- 
 walry is capite, &c, and ordains, that all te · 
3 ſhall be conſtrued to be free and common 


5 CHIVES [S.] among Garten; denote 
the ſame asthe antherz or apices of Botanifts 3 
being the ſmall fine threads that grow on the 
inside of flowers, bearing little knobs or ſeeds 


er the tops of them z allo, a ſmall ſort of leeks 


den 


dern tan the ſaqall fas thread, | 


is ſtill retained in the chirographer s purp 


a ple 2h. ths 
called, 


CHO 
or fibres, that ſhoot out from the won of 


CHLA!MYS A military veſt, worn by 
the Romans tunica, It was likes 
wiſe worn by the patricians ; and was alſo the 
urple robe of their emperors. 
CHLOROYSIS IS.] commonly called the 
green fickneſs, a diſcaſe incident to young 
"CHO OLATE 1 tion of 
- CHO'COLA a prepara cer= 
tain drugs, made 115 a paſte, or cake, the 
chief ingredient of which is the cocao nut. 
CHOICE hy Jo rap the freedom of do- 
ing a thing, or it alone; election; the 
power of chooſing; . curioſity of eee 
the thing choſen ; the beſt or moſt v 
part of any thing. 
CHOICE [A.] ſelect; of extraordinary va · 
lue; excellent, fine, rare, curious. 
CHOPCELY LP.] curiouſly, nicely, excel- | 


CHOIR [S.]. that part of the church or 
cathedral where the choriſters ſing divine ſer- 
an: X 2 from the chancel where the 

ommunion is celebrated; r band of 


CHOKE Tv. I — flop why. ob- 
ſtruct, hinder, ſuppfeſs, ſtifle, ſtrangle. | 
— PEAR [S.] een barkh, un- 

table - pear; alſo, arcaſm ſtops 
the mouth of a railer 5 I. 

CHO'/LAGOGUES” IB. medicines that 
purge the bile. 

CHO'LER. [S.] the bile; anger, fury, 1 1 
ſcibility, fu bs — bom ariſe from a 
8 2 


hot, and dry. 
- CHO/LERIC dog a 
CHO'LIC, corte [S. LY a violent, ſe- 


venter, ſo 
becauſe the diſorder was me apo 


number ; to divide, 

CHOP [V.] to cut with a quicle blo 72 
mince or make ſmall by repeated cutting; al- 
ſo, hy barter, or exchange one thing for 


CHOP [S.] a piece chopped off; a ſmall 
lice of mutton ; a crack, or cleft, 
CHOPIN IS.] a French liquid meaſure, 


CHOPS IS.] the mouth of a beat or of 
any thing in familiar language. 

CHORD [S.] the firing of a muſical in- 
ſtrument. In it is a right line, 
drawn from one part of an areh of a circle to 
the other. In Anatomy, a little nerve, Denke 
by a combination of ramuli, of the fifth and ſe - 
venth pairs, and extended in te manner of a 
A under the membrane or drum of the 


CHORDE' FB) b x vice gl or hs 


S.] in the Primitive 
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ail] nativity of our 


RR | 
| CHRISTIANS or ST Joux [P. N.] u 
ſet of Chriſtians, very numerous in A 


nor have they any canonical book, but num- 
bers of ſuch as are full of charms, Sc. Their 
biſhopricks deſcend by inheritance, as our 
2 do, though they have the ceremony of 
CHRISTIANS or ST TroxAs 2 
who live in a peninſula of India, on thi 
n they inhabit chiefly at Crangenor, 


no images, and receive only the croſs, to which 
they pay great veneration. They affirm, that 
che fouls of the ſaints do not ſee God till after 
che day of judgment. They acknowledge but 
$ three ſacraments, un. baptiſm, orders, and 
che Lord's ſupper. They make no uſe of holy 
4 oils in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, but after 
| the ceremony, anoint the infant with an unc- 
| tion, compoſed of oil and walnuts, without 
| any benediftion. In the Eucharift, they cone 
4 ſecrate with little cakes, made of oil and ſalt, 
1 and inftead of wine, make uſe of water, where- 
CHRISTMAS [5] 40 hich the 
CHRI AS [S.] the day on w | 
Nl Barter Jeſus Cb is 
| celebrated. mum Be tony of 
| tival, the firſt we find of it were in 
che ſecond century, the time of the em- 


peror Commodus. ; 
 CHRISTOLY'TI [F. N.] a ſect of he- 
retics, who maintai that Chriſt deſcended 


a into bell, body and ſoul, and that he left both 


l. certain ſpecies of 
Jantient muſic; In Painting, it is a term uſed 
Jt — ee Ys which makes the third 
part of the art of painting. 

4 CHRONIC, or cxzonicast [A. J. is an 
4 appellation given to diſeaſes of a long continu- 
in'f ance, in contradiftinftion to thoſe that ſoon ter 

'| minate, and are called acute. | 


were written firſt, the books of Kings, or the 
Chronicles, ſince they each refer to the other. 
| . 
ee ve former. Whence 


in the other hiſtorical books, The Jews make 
bot one book ef the Cbreniclu, under the title 


—— 


%%% ö 


CHU 
of P , or Annali. Ezra is gener ally be- 
liey:d to be the author of theſe books. It is 
certain they were written after the return from 
the Babyloniſh captivity, as the decree of Cy- 
rus, which granted their liberty to the Jews, is 
gecited in the laſt chapter of the ſecond book. 
CHRONOGRAM [S.] a ſpecies of falſe 
wit, or an inſcription in which ſuch letters as 
are numerals, make up the date or year that 
the action mentioned is ſuppaſed. to be done 


 CHRONO'LOGY 51 the ſcience of ad- 
Juſting the various and different periods, æra's, 
and epochs of time, mentioned in hiſtory. 

CHRONO'METER [S.] denotes any in- 
Krument, machine, or invention, uſed in the 
meaſuring of time, ſuch as clocks, watches, 
dials, Cc. 

CHRY'SALIS [IS.] an aurelia, or the firſt 
apparent change of the catterpillar, or maggot, 
| N into a butterfly, moth, 

„ &c. 

CHRY'/SOLITE [S.] a gem of a gold co- 
lour, ſo called by the antients, but known by 
tie moderns under the name of the oriental 
topaz, which is a very valuable and beautiful 
gem, in its pureſt and perfect ſtate, but very 
ſmall, about the bigneſs of a large pin's head; 
the American are ſomewhat bigger, and the 
European largeſt of all. This was the ſeventh 
ſtone mentioned in the Revelations (xxi. 20.) 
as forming the foundation of the new 
lem, and the tenth fixed in the high prieft's 

breaſt-plate, which our verſion renders beryl. 
CHRYSOPHRA'SUS [S.] the tenth of 


thoſe precious ſtones which adorned the founda- | 


tion of the new Jeruſalem, Rev, xxi. 20. It 
is of a pale but j 


mixture of yellow. 


' CHUDLEFGH [P. N.] a town in Devon- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held [une 11, for 
St Matthew Sept. 21, for horned cattle; 
market is on Saturday, 


' CHUCK [V.] to ſroke under the chin in | 


« manner; to toſs farthings into a 
CHU'CKLE NV. ] to laugh heartily, —_ 
CHUFF [A.] blunt, plain, downright, un- 

Mannerly. 

CHU'MLY [P. N.] a town in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fair is held Aug. 2, for cattle; the mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, 

CHUMP IS.] a thick, ſhort, heavy pi 
of wood for — | | e 

CHUPME'/SSAHITES [P. N.] a ſect of 

„ who believe that Feſus Chriſt 
was God, and the redeemer of the world; an 


opinion which they maintain with ſuch cou- | 
» as to chooſe to die rather than deny it. | made 


is ſect is ſaid to be very numerous, 


whole world, who profelſ: 


patient, which, according to their doctrine, is 


pure green colour, with an ad- Ge | 
| in 
\ ONO [S.] a river fiſh, with a 7A church, 


c H 


to which it is applied. 2. It is un Jerſtood of 


the collective body of Chriſtians through the 
s to believe in Chriſt, 
'and acknowledge him the Saviour of mankind. 
This is what antient writers call the catholic 
or univerſal Church; and agrees with the apo- 
ſtle's account of one in Col. i. 18. 2. It is 
applied to any particular congregation of Chri- 


ſtians, who, at one time, and one and the ſame. 


place, aſſociate together, and concur in the par- 


ticipation of all the inſtitutions of 8 
with their proper paſtors and miniſt 3. It 


is alſo applied to any particular ſect or party 
of Chriſtians, diſtinguiſhed by particular doe 
trines and ceremonies z as, the Romiſh Church, 
the Greek Church, the Church of England, the 
Reformed Churches, and the like. 4. It is fome- 
times uſed to denote the body of ecclefiaſtics, 
or clergy ; in which ſenſe Church is oppoſed to 
the State. F. It is likewiſe taken for the place 
where a particular congregation or ſociety of 
Chriſtians aſſemble for the celebration of di- 
vine ſervice. - In this ſenſe, Churches are vas 
riouſly — 2 ——— to the rank, 
degree, diſci „ Sc. 28 itan, 
patriarchal, cathedral, parochial, iate, 
Sc. Sometimes the word Church is confider- 


ed in a more extenſive ſenſe, and divided into 


ſeveral branches ; as the Church militant, is the 
aſſembly of the faithful on earth ; the Church 


tri „that of the faithful in 
TT 


glory; to which the Papiſts add 


that of the faithful in 


deliverance, as in child- birth. 
CHURCH-ALE [S.] a wake, or feat, 


CHU'RCHINGFORD- [P. N.] a town in : 
Devonſhire, whoſe fairs are held Jan. 25, laſt, 


Friday in March, and laſt Friday in April, for 


bullocks and horſes ; horſes the firſt day, and 
bullocks the ſecond. 

CHURCHWARDENS [S.] formerly called 
Church-reeves, officers choſen yearly, in Eafter= 
week, to look after the church, church-yardz 
church-revenues, and ſuch things 3s 


thereto; and obſerve the behaviour of 


8 2 


CHURCH-WHITFIELD 


in Kent, whoſe fair is kept 5 


: body 
CHILIFICA'TION IS.] the formation of 
the chyle, or the act or proceſs of making 


lacteal and thoracic duct. 
CHYMO'SIS [S.] a diftortion of the eye- 
lids, occafioned by an i ion; an 


healed ; or ſuch as is made by the ſmall-pox. 
CICATREFZANTS [S.] medicines applied 


to induce a ſkin over a wound, in a bluiſh indurated clay, though ſometimes in 
CICATRI'ZE [V.] to heal or fkin a{a greeniſh talcy fone, FaSitions Cinnaber is a. 
by applying proper medicines. mixture of and ſulphur ſublimed, and 
Clic rA, or waTzz xzmLock IS.] is| thus reduced into a fine red glebe. The beſt 
| rejected from all inward uſe in icine, on is of a high colour, and full of fibres like 
ity account, of its poiſonous qualities. ncedles, 
| | _CFDARIS [S.] the mitre of the — 11 the bark of a tree that 
4 high prieſt. The rabbins ſay, that the grows common in the iſland of Ceylon, in the 
; uſed by the prieſts in general, was made of a | Eaft Indies; which, to be good, ought to be 
piece of linen fixteen yards long, which co- of a reddiſh colour, not fimply brown, and 
vered their heads like a helmet or turbant ; | above all things, of an : taſte, and a 
the high prieft's bonnet and that of other prieſts, } CINQUE [S.] a French word for the num- 
than this, that the one was flatter, and more | ber five. 
in the-form of a turbant, and the other roſe | CINQUE-FOIL IS. a certain five-leaved 
ſomething more in a point. A plate of gold | graſs, which is good fodder for cattle. 7 
was iar to the high 's mitre. CINQUE-PORTS IS.] the five ports, fo 
CFDER IS.] is the juice of apples preſſed | called, fituated on the coaſts of Kent and Suſ- 
and fermented. ſex, over againſt France; theſe are Haſtings, 
CFDERKIN IS.] a weak, fmall cider, | Dover, Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich. 
apples, after} CI/NYSA, or cixxor IS.] in Jewiſh An- 


| 
7 
] 


at top, and conver at bottom, 

IBR [F. N.] a people, about whoſe 
origin the learned are much divided; but the 
moſt general opinion is, that they inhabited the 
moſt northern parts, and from thence ſpread 
themſelyes, about the 639th of Rome, 
over Germany, Swiſſerland, 


guedoe, Sc. in ſuch vaſt numbers, that the 


ſented ; but at laſt Marius gave them a gene- 


* 


F 


C1P 


CIMMERIAN [A.] ark, diſmal, gloo< | 


my, a term derived trom the Scythians, whoſe 
country was fo full of woods, and covered with 
continual clouds, that but very little ſun was 
ſeen among them. 


dle or binder. In Architecture 
at the top or bottom of a column. 
CUNDER [S.] burat coal, after the fire is 
extinguiſhed 3 8 
CINERA'TION IS. burning or re- 
ducing any thing by = aſhes, 
CINERFTIOUS [A] an appellation given 
to certain ſubſtances that reſenible, or have the 
form and ftate of aſhes. 
CINNABAR [IS.] is either native or fac- 


quickfilver, moderately 


the quickfilver is blended with ſulphur, which 
is commonly no more than one part in fix, in 
rtion to the mercury. It is found lodged 


tiquity, what is generally tranſlated the Harp, 
was a m inſtrument uſed before the flood, 
and invented by Jubal the ſon of Lamech. It 
was on this inſtrument that David play'd be- 
fore Saul, and the ſame which the captive Le- 
vites hung upon the willews of Babylon, It 
was made of wood, and played on in the temple, 
Joſephus ſays, it had ten firings, and was 
touched with a bow, : . 

CI'ON Al a ſprout, ſprig, ſucker; a 
ſhoot grafted on a ſtock, _ 

CVPHER [S.] an arithmetical character, 
thus expreſſed, o, which, by itſelf, ſignifies 


Lan- nothing, but being ſet on the right fide of 2 


figure, increaſes its value ten times. Alſo, a 
kind of enigmatic character, compoſed by the 
intertexture of ſeveral letters, which is gene- 
rally the initial letters of the perſon's names, 


for whom the cipher is intended. Alſo, a ſe- 


. vented 8 is : | | |cret and occult manner of writing, ſo as not 
+ ſmard, vſed by Fake 5 1 Ju, e as gn | 


- 


CI'NCTURE, rern run E IS.] a gir- 
i „ 2 ring or liſt 


titious. The native cinnabar is an ore of 
compact, heavy, and 
of an elegant, firiated, red colour. In this ore 


ener 


„ ww - 


as Nd a «a #Ac AÞD£-vo- a 


E1K 

CUPHER v.] to caſt up accounts; to 
1 to write in occult and un- 
CIRCA'SSIA IP. N. I a country fituated 
| between 40? and 509 eaſt longitude, and be- 
teten 459 and gro“ north latitude, It is bound- 
ed by Ruſſia on the north, by Aſtracan and 
the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, by Georgia and 
Dogeſtan on the ſouth, and by the river Don 
and the Palus Meotis on the weſt, inhabited 

by the Tartars. | 
? CIRCE'NSIAN Aus [S.] a general 
term, under which were comprehended all com- 
bats exhibited in the Roman circus, in imita- 
tion of the Grecian olympic games. | 
CIRCLE 75 is (according to Locke) a 
line conti Fraps where e * 
Geometry, à plane figure, compre a 
fingle curve, called 1 to which 
right lines drawn from a point in the middle, 
called the center, are equal to each other. In 
Logic, it is an inconcluſive form of argument, 


in which the foregoing propoſition is proved by 


the following, and the following inferr'd from 
the foregoing. Thus the Papiſts prove the 
Scripture to be the word of God, by the infal- 
lible teſtimony of their church z and when 
they are called upon to ſhew the authority of 
their church, they pretend to prove it by the 
Scripture. Alſo, an aſſembly ſurrounding the 
principal perſon, 7 

CFRCLES or wh 2 [S.] ſuch 
f nces and principalities empire as 
wang tight to be ee e Sits The 


circles, as ſtand in the imperial matri- 
cola, are as follow; Auſtria, Burgundy, the 


Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Fran- 
conia, Swabia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and 
the Lower Saxony. : 
__ CIRCUIT [8] a ring, the ſpace included 
in a circle, Allo, the progreſs which the judges 
take twice every year, through the ſeveral 
counties of England and Wales, to hold courts, 
and adminiſter juſtice, Hence England is di- 
vided into fix circuits, viz. the Home circuit, 
Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, Weftern, ' and 
Northern circuit, 5 
CVRCULAR [A.] round, circumſcribed 
by a circle, ſecceſhye to itſelf, and always re- 
turning. Any thing that is deſcribed or moved 


in a round, as the ſurface of a globe, Alſo, a 


letter directed, by way of ſummons, to ſeveral 
perſons, who have the ſame intereſt in ſome 
common affair. | ; 

_ CIRCULA/TION IS.] motion in a circle. 
— CIRCULAY/TION oy Txz 'BLooDd [S.] in 
a living animal, is the natural and continual 
motion of the blood, from the heart through 
the arteries, from whence it is brought back 
I heart b 1 ws + 
principle on which life depends; for when thi 
circular motion of the blood ceaſes, death im- 
mediately follows. | a 

CIRCULA'TION or THE SAP IN VEGET - 


OBL IS [5] is a natural motion of the nutri- 


* 


for performing this rite, among the 


CTR 


cious joice of plants, from the roots to the er- 


treme parts, and back again to the root, In 
Chemiſtry, it is an operation wh 
vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back, by which 


means it is diſtilled ſeveral times, reduced 

to its moſt ſubtil parts. Io 3g 
CIRCULA'/TION oy money [8.] it is 

Mr Poſtlethwaite's opinion, that the money 


which carries on the whole circulation of a 
ſtate, is near the quantity of one third part of 
all the annual rents of the proprietors of the 
land; and that where the proprietors have one 
half or two thirds of the produce of the land, 
and where the circulation is not much helped 
by barters and evaluations, . the quantity of the 
muſt certainly be the greater. | 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT [A.] encompaſſing, 
ſurrounding, ſuch is the common open air, | 
CIRCUMCE/LLIANS [P. N.] a ſect of 
the Donatiſts, in Africa, in the fourth cen 
tury, who rambled about from place to place, 
pretending to reform the public manners, and 
redreſs grievances ; they manumitted ſlaves with- 


* 
1 


* 
9 


y the ſame 


* 


, 
* 


"INS. 


— — 


"= 


* - 


* . 
- 


: 
» 
* 


> 


cen- 


e 


4 


out their maſters conſent, forgave debts that 
were not their own, with other inſolencies of 


the ſame kind. At firſt, 
with ftaves, which they called the faves of 


they marched only 


rael, under the command of Maxides and Ta- 
fer ; but afterwards they made uſe of all, ſorts, 


of weapons againſt the orthodox. Through an 
erroneous zeal for martyrdom, they deſtroyed 
themſelves, by throwing themſelves from pre- 


cipices, leaping into fire, and cutting their 


throats ; from which their not 
able to reſtrain them, applied to 


=> 


_— 
for their aſſiſtance. | 


CIRCUMCPSION S.] a rite or cerextony 
as well of the Pagan as Jewiſh religion. This 
term is taken from the Latin circumcidere, ts 
cut round, becauſe the a& of circumcifion con- 
ſiſts in cutting off, from male infants, the pre- 
puce or ſkin which covers the glands of the 
penis. God enjoined Abraham to uſe eircum- 


AS 


cifion, as a fign of that covenant he had en- 


tered with him. The Hebrews have been al- 
ways very exact in the obſervance of this cere- 
mony, and did not negle& it even in Egypt. 
Circumcifion was alſo practiſed among the 
Arabians, Saracens, and Iſhmaelites, among 
whom doubtleſs it was derived from the fame 
original, Abraham being their common father. 


| The Egyptians probably took it from the Ifra- 


X { 


elites when they lived among them. The time 


| Jews, was 
the eighth day, that is, full fix days after the 
child was born; and the inftrument was gene- 
rally a knife of ſtone. The child is uſually 
circumciſed at home, where the father, or god 
father, holds him in his arms, while the ope- 
rator takes hold of the prepuce with one hand, 


and with the other cuts it off; a third perſon 


holds a porringer, with" ſand in it, to cateh the 
blood; then the operator applies his mouth to 
the part, and having ſucked the blood, ſpits it 


into a bowl of wine, I CN 


: 


—_ 


- 


EIn 


der upon the wound. This ceremony was uſu-| gi 
ally accompanied with rejoicings and feaſting, 2 


and it was at this time that the child was nam- 
ed, in preſence of the company. The Jews 
practice ſeveral ſuperſtitious cuſtoms at this cere- 


1 mony, ſuch as placing three ſtools, one for the [pe 


* N the or gg . who holds 
and or E who, 

ſay, affiſts inviſibly at the ceremony mY 

CIRCUMCTSION IS. is alfothe name of a 


feaſt, celebrated on the of Tan 2 
——_—__ of the mak gp 

* CIRCUMDUCTION [S.] a leading or car- 
vying about. 


CFYRCUMFERENCE the periphery 
or the curve line which oe. . 


2 circle, 


- CYRCUMFERENTOR | IS.] an inftru- 
ment uſed by ſurveyors for taking angles, and 
conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index all of a 
r 

ee ee <o Eating ef aye 


PC TRCUMFLEX [S.] in Grammar, is a 
mark or accent, uſed to diſtinguiſh ng. Of ſyl-j and 
Jables, or the omiſſion of ſome letters, much 


| wſcd in the French language 


wv 


Ted a cir 


CIRCU MFLUENCE 18.1 a body of wa- 
ters that ſurrounds or encompaſſes ſome 


body. 
CIRCUMFORA/NEOUS [A. 
about from houſe to houſe, or E 
town, like a mountebank, who is therefore cal- 
pores 
CIRCUMEFUYSE NV. ] to round. 
CIRCUMGYRA'TION IS.] the art of 
running round; the whirling motion of any body 


CIRCUMLOCU'TION [S.] a periphraſis; 
2 circuitor compaſs of words, or the ſayin that 
in many words which might have been 


few; —— 2 2 — 


cantion, vigilance, cloſe attention. 


hts. 
CIRCUMSCRUBE 
confine, bound; to 
boundaries. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION [S.] 2 
bounds, or 


1 to hem in, limit, 
ſe in certain lines or 


| confinement ; the termination, 


mits of anv natural body. 
. CIRCU/MSPECTION [S.] watchfulneſs, 


CIRCU!MSTANCE IS. 

tor relative to a fact, which, 4 

not eſſential to, yet doth ſome way aſſect it; 

ng adventiiious. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL [A.] accidental, not 

eſſential; very particular, relating the minuteſt 
circumftances of actions or events. 

CIRCUMSTA/NTIATE Dr in 

a particular condition or circum alſo, 


eee ſet «ing in jus proper By by 


ring 2 detail of its relations or circum. 


CIRCUMVALLA'TION 181 in the art 
military, is the fortification thrown 
one beßeged z or a treneh bordered with a para- 

, thrown Aa quite round the befiegers camp, 
. Ae eur 
place, as well Ec! = a 

CIRCUMYE'NT IV. I to over-reach, de- 
deive, cheat, prevent, or 

CIRCUMVE'NTION IS.] * impoſi - 
Sa- tion, cheat, knavery. 

CIRCUMVOLU TION [S.] rolling round. 
In Architefture, it denotes the torus of the 
ſpiral line of the Ionic volate. 


CVRCUS IS.] in Anti a ions 
[S.] iquity, a ſpaci 


building of a round or oval 
exhibit ſhews and 


Raman Circus was a 


23 or eminence, with r ſta- 
tues, and poſts, at each end. Thoſe who have 
2 the circus ſay, it was 2187 feet long, 

960 broad, and would contain 150,000 
people, others 260,000, or 300,000, and was 
the greateſt building in Rome. 


CIRE'NCESTER [P. N.] atown in Glou- 


other | ceſterſhire, diſtant from London 68 computed, 
DIED 85 meaſured miles, and ſends two members 


A. Its fairs are held Eaſter · tueſday, 
July 18, and Nov, 8, for cattle, ſheep, borſes, 
Dr oil, and leather; che markets are on Mon- 


day and Friday. 
CISALPUNE A. J on this fide the Alpe. 


The Romans div Gaul into Cſalpine and 
Tramſalpine. Obſerve, however, that what was 


ciſa/pine with m__ to e is tranſ- 


CIRCUMJA'CENT [A.] contiguots te, CLEO 
MJA'CE A. to, 
i Hing ound e 1 


CISLEU' IS.] "the alaid month of the ee- 
clefaſtical year, and the third of the civil year, 


among the Hebrews ; it anſwers pretty nearly 


to our November. 

CI'SSOID S. in Geometry, a curve of the 
ſecond order, firſt invented by Diocles, and im- 
proved by Sir Iſaac Newton, 

CISTE'RCIANS [P. N.] in Church Hiſto- 
ry, a religious order founded in the eleventh 
century, by St Robert, a benedictine. They be - 
came ſo powerful that they governed almoſt all 


Europe, both in ſpirituals and temporals. Car- 


dinal de Vitri, deſcribing their obſervances, 
ſays, they neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor 
ever eat fleſh, except infickneſs; and abſtained 


from fiſh, eggs, milk. and cheeſe; they lay 


upen ſtraw- beds in their tunics and cowls 3 


they roſe at midnight to prayer; they ſpent the 
day in labour, reading, and prayer; and in 
their exerciſes obſerved a continual ſilence. The 


habit of their order is a white robe, in the na- 


ture of a caſſock, with a black ſcapulary and 
hood, and girt with a woollen girdle. The 


— and a black ſeapularyx 


up round 2 


eee Ip — 
deſertion. 


ae os ww z vows 


. 


Voir of water 


I 
A BN uſes, and ies of 
Kone, brick, lead, or other materials, well ce- 


mented. | 
CYST [S.] the or tunlc 
CIST, or „ ty 
Atheroma, Meliceres, &c. which 


ſeverally. | 
BITC or cyYsT1c [A.] two arteries and 


two veins, ſo called, 

CISTIC-DUCT 12 pipe that goes into 
the neck of the 12 «OI into 
which ſome bilious ducts open, and 


through which the greater part of the bile is 
evidently carried into the Cyſtis, in human 
bodies. } 

CIT [S.] a contraction of the word citizen, 
an inhabitant of a city. 


CITADEL FS. ] a caftle, fortreſs, forti- 
Hed with tees of planted with artillery. 


before a judge, Alſo, the quotation of 
from another author, RES, | 
CITHERA, or criTx#z&vn [IS. ] a kind 
of harp, a muſical inftrument, uſed by the an- 


| tients, the preciſe form or ſtructure of which is 


not known, At firſt it had only three ſtrings, 
but the number was increaſed afterwards to 8, 
9, and laſtly to 24; it was played upon with 
'a plectrum or quill, like thelyre. „ 
' CITIZEN IS.] a native, freeman, or in · 
Habitant of a city. „ * 

CITRINE IS.] a kind of ſprig cryſtal, of 
an extremely pure, clear, and fine texture, of a 
yellow colour, which being ſet in rings is often 
miſtaken for a topaz. 

CITRON-TREE [S.] the fruit of which 
has much the ſame qualities with the lemon, 
from which it is diftinguiſhed by its firmneſs, 
greater bulk, briſker ſmell, and higher colour. 
Eſſences, oils, confections, and waters are ob- 
tained from it. | 

CTV [S.] a large, populous town, capi- 
tal of a kingdom, province, or diſtrict, and 
ſee of a biſhop, | 

CIVES [S.] a ſmall fort of onions, grow- 


ing in tufts, and ſeldom exceeding fix inches in | lenge 


height; they never produce any bulbs, and are 
much uſed in ſallads in the ſpring, 

_ CI'VET IS.] a perfume, confiſting of a 
ſoft unctuous matter produced in the manner of 
mulk growing from the lower part of the belly 


of acivet cat, a little creature, not unlike our 


cat, excepting that his ſnout is more pointed, 


| his claws leſs dangerous, and his cry dif- 
ferent. 


CIVIC-cxown. [S.] was a crown made of 
oak-leaves, given by the antient Romans to a 


| ſoldier who had faved the life of a citizen in an 


engagement, | 
., CIVIL [A. ] kind, courteous; affable, well- 
bred, In a political ſenſe, ſomething that re» 


unde the poli 1E 


the - 
opening into "the | gall Ns fre the ma pore, ea NT. 


a people of the ſame 
__ CITA/TION IS.] in a Courts, | city 
s 2s . n 
is the calling or ſummoning a perſon Appear ee of thine whi 
to be uſed within its own dominions, 


CLA 

citizens or fubjefts of a ſtate; in which ſenſe, 
we ſay civil government, civil right, civil wars 
e. In Law, it is applied to the ordinary pro- 
cedure in an action, relating to money or inter- 

eſt, 9 0 18. ſed to eur 
CI LAW is properly the peculiar 
law of each ſtate, country, or city; but what 
is uſually meant by it is, a body of laws com- 
poſed out of the Grecian and Roman laws, com- 
iled from the law of nature and of nations, 


throughout the whole Roman empire for up- 


' wards of 1200 years; and which in 


are now uſed in the ſpiritual courts only, and in 


CIVIL pzaTx [S.] that which debars or 
cuts off a man from civil ſociety, as a condem 


nation to the galleys, perpetual baniſhment, out- 


lawry, and excommunication. . 
war IS.] an inteſtine war between 
or citizens of the ſame 


CIVIL vn IS. ] is the legal year, orthas 
every government appoints 


beginning 
and ending according to the cuſtom of the place; 
in contradiſtinction to the natural year, which 


is meaſured exactly according to the revolution 


of the heavenly bodies. 
CIVILIAN IS. A 
doctor of the civil law. We have à college br 
ſociety of civilians in London, known by the 
name of Doctors Commons. f 
CLACE [P. N.] a town in Wiltſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held April 5, and ber 19, fos 
horned „ horſes, and cheeſe; 
CLACE IS.] any thing that makes a laft- 


ing and troubleſome noiſe ; alſo, a nickname 


for a woman's tongue; a prattler z a buſy nolſy 
8 CLA'CKTON p. N.] a town 


in Eſſer, whoſe fair is kept June 29, for 
toys. | 3 
LI rTII CLACKTON [P. N.] a town 
in Eſſex, whoſe fair is on July 25, for toys. 


the CLAD LA. ddoathed, inveſted, garbed, 


CLAIM [V. ] to demand, require; to chal 
a thing as one's righht. 
CLAIM IS.] a demand or challenge of one's 
own property that is in the poſſeſſion af another ;; 


a title to any privilege or poſſeſſion that is un- 


duly with-held from us, 
CLAVMABLE A] that which may be 
demanded or claimed as due. a phate 
CLAVMANT [S.] a law-term, ſignifying 


a perſon who has a legal right or claim to an 


eſtate, teal or perſo 
ſeſſion. . ai 5 
cLA V.] to dimb a rock, moun - 

tain, 93 
V. I to any or 


nal, that is not in his po- 


OS 


J a ſtudent, profeſſor, or 


place, by the hands ahd 


CLA'MMY . - 


* * 


1 c LA 


CLA'MMY [A.] ftieky, viſcous, glu-z  CLARIFICA'TION IS.] the ad of mak- 
4 | | . „ ling any thing clear from impurities. In Che- 
CLA MOUR — noiſe, outcry, bawling, | miſtry, it is the clearing and refining any fluid 
_ exclamation, vociferatioun. from all heterogeneous matter and fectlencies, 
CLAMP IS. a piece of wood or iron faſ- | The operation is perfortned three ways, by de- 
. tened to ſome other body to ſtrengthen it; alſo, | cantation, deſpumation, and percolature or fil- 
a quantity of bricks unburnt, but piled up ready | tration. | > $ 
for burning. : .. CLARION IS.] « kind of trumpet, who 
1 CLAN [S. ] inthe Highlands, fignifies chil- | tube is narrower, and its tone ſhriller than that 
|. dren; a tribe, family, race; a body, or ſect of of the common trumpet. In Heraldry, it isa 
perſons. . bearing in form of an old-faſhioned trumpet 3 
_ _CLANNCULAR [A.] fecret, clandeſtine. | others think it is the repreſentation of a ſhip's | 
. . CLANDE'STINE [A.] ſecret, hidden, pri- | rudder ; and others, the reſt for a lance, 
vate. oo n CLARO OBSCURO, or cla onscunr 
CLANG [S.] a harp, ſhrill, ſtrong noiſe, [S.] in Painting, is the art of diſtributing to 
like a trumpet. _ - - © : iy advantage the lights and ſhadows of a piece, 
CLANGOUR [IS.] a loud, ſhrill ſound, _ | both for the eaſe of the eyes, and the effect of 
_ CLANK IS.] a loud, ſharp, diſagreeable | the whole piece. „ | 
noiſe, like the rattling of chains. _ _ | CLARO OBSCURO, or cntano-scuro 
, . CLAP IV. J to ftrike together with a quick | fignifies alſo a deſign conſiſting of two only co- 
motion; to applaud any thing by clapping the | lours, uſually black and white, but ſometimes 
| hands together; to i with the venereal diſ- er. or a defign waſhed only with 
. caſe. _. | - | one colour, the ſhadows being of a duſky brown 
CLA [S.] an exploſion of thunder; an | colour, and the lights heightened with white. 
act of applauſe and approbation of an audience It is likewiſe applied to two prints of two co- 
at a concert, play, Sc. by ftriking their hands | lours taken off at once. | 
; ; alſo, the venereal diſtemper. | CLA'RY [S.] an herb, of which is made 
CLAP-BOARD [S.] boards cut ready to oy yaw, a ſpirit from the infuſion of this 


— 


mate caſks wich. | | in ſpicit of wine, a pleaſant and excellent 
_  CLAPPER pocrox — in the canting | cordial, 1 | 
_ dialeR, a beggar born and bred, | CLASH IV.] to make a grea confuſed 


II CLA PPER IS.] the tongue of a bell. noiſe, by ſtriking things one againſt another; 
_ _ * CLAPHAM [P. N.] atown in Lene to contradict, » * wrangle. | 
dice r is kept St Matthew September 21, | CLASP [V.] t catch and hold faſt ; to 
1 for ſheep, _ a embrace, rwine about, cling to, incloſe. 
an CLARE [P. N.] a town in Suffolk, 50 CLASP . hook or hold-faſt; an em- 
computed, and 61 meaſured miles from Lon-= | brace ; the twiſting of the tendrils of a vine, 
oo Col ren Eafter=tueſday, and July e eee an: about a tree, pole, 
_ a6, toys, | : 7 1 „5 : 
CEARENCIEUX [S.] ſecond King at arms, | CLASS IS.] in ſchools, fignifies a form, in 
fo called from the duke of Clarence, to whom | which a number of boys all learn the ſame thing. 
he firſt belonged. His office is to marſhal and | It likewiſe denotes the moſt ſubdiviſions 
_ diſpoſe of the fanerals of all the lower nobility, | of ay thing. Thus, animal is ſubdivided into 
2s baronets, knights, and ſquires, on the ſouth | the claſſes quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, &c. which 
ide of the trent 3 whence he is ſometimes cal- | are again ſubdivided into ſeries or orders; and 
led fur-roy, or ſouth-roy, in contradiſtinction ¶ theſe laſt into genera, : | 
to nor-roy. ; ns Mi CLASS IV.] to range things sccording to 
- CLARET [S.] the name of French wines | ſome ſtated rule or method of diftribution. 
that are not of a deep red colour. | CLA'SSIC, or cLassicat [A.] an epi- 
- CLA'RICHORD, or AND [S,] a | thet chiefly applied to authors whoſe works are 
" muſical inftrament in form of a ſpinnet. It | read in the ſchools, and of the greateſt autho- 
has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 firings, which bear | rity there. | 
on five bridges, the firſt whereof is the higheſt, [| CLA'TTO IS.] in Heraldry, an appellation 
the reſt diminiſhing in proportion, Some of | given to irregular lines, not reducible to thoſe 
the firings are in uniſon, their number being | commonly uſed, | 
- greater than that of the ſtops. There are ſeve- | CLA'TTER [V.] to make a noiſe by 
ral little mortices for the jacks, armed | knocking things t ; totalk faſt and idly. 
with braſs hooks, which ſtop and raiſe the chords | CLA'VICLES IS.] in Anatomy, are two 
inftead of the quills uſed in virginals and ſpin- | bones, called the collar - bones, fituated tranſ— 
nets, The chords are covered with pieces of | yerſly and a little obliquely oppoſite to each 
_ *, cloth, which render the ſound ſweeter, and | other, at the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
deaden it fo, that it cannot be heard at any con- thorax, between the * and Sternum; ahd 
_ fiderable diſtance; and therefore is in particular | ſerve to keep the arms falling too forwatd | 
. | uſe among the nuns, who are unwilling to dif- Ion the breaſt, and to facilitate ſeveral motions 
ttñib the filence of the dormifory, of the arm. The or Ave 
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dear 1 


he- : 4 4 
i CLAUSE. 2 paragraph, ſen- ol Er rs s.] in Farriery, are cracks in 
1 1 2 allo, — — ſtipulation, tion, | horſes heels, cauſed by 2 tharp and man 
* or proviſo, in a deed or contract; alſo, acharge humour. | 
5 1 a laſt will and teſtament. ' CLEMENGY | mercy, favour, indul- 
£ ; CLAW: [S.] che foot or tan, CE ts.” | 
WS part of a-hammer. dulgent, - 
is a CLAW 1V.] to ſcratch, tare, | or rend with | CLEMENTENE — e dhe idultin 
== nails or cia : | monks, à perſon; who,” after having been nine 
* 5 CLAY ſ5. certain 3 hich may be | years a ſuperior, becomes a private monk, in 
| thus e ; they are coherent, weighty, | conſequence. of a bull of pope Clement. 
K and compact; Air, viſcid, and ductile to a . CLEMENTYINES [S.! — ſpurious 
to | great degree, while moiſt, There are ſome works attsibuted'to-Clemens R 1 e 
8 White, ſome brown, . grey, res. green, the decretals of "pope Clement V. Tx 22.7 
af. .zed, black, Sc. 1---CLE'OBURY ;MORTIMER le. v. 
| - * CLAT TP. N, ] a town in el, whoſe town in Shropſhire, whoſe fairs are held M 
TY fiir inlined uly 19, for horſes, G&W. fand October 27 for” horned cattle, ney. 
99 0 CLAY ALY a town 2 pigs ; the market in on Wedneſday, 
* whole fairs are Joly 5s and Sept, 26,. for . CLEPSY/DR.A' 18. J a water-clock, or an 
ich cattle and ſheep inſtrument to meaſure ime by the fall of 2 cr 
_ oY CLEAN 172.1 pure, free from dirt, — tain quantity of water, uſed by the antients Be- 
" | > innocent, neat, and * fore the invention of clocks and hoar-glafits, 
= | _ ons ang Og. Won oor kinds 
| CLEAN. {P. quite aan; fully; of Clepſydre, among the antients, but had all 
de . completely. I 1 5 of them chis in common, that the water ran ge 
** ". OLEANSE V. J. r Pan purify. . | nerally through a narrow paſſage from one veſſel 
At CLEAR [A. I bright, tranſparent, pellucid, into another, and in the lower” was # piece of 
| tranſpicuous ; free from blame, innocent, with- | cork, which, as the veſſel filled, roſeup * de- 
* out blemiſh ;-evideat, indiſputable, undeniable ; grees and ſhewed the hour. 
= free from diſtreſe, proſecution, or imputed guilt ; CLE'RGY. [5] abody of men {et apart by 
| vacant, out of debt, mie out of due ordination for the ſervice of God and the 


ONE. . “ IcChriſtian church, and originally confiſted of bi- 
LEAR Cu ee ice l 46. indleate ſhops, priets, and deacons j but in de third 
one's character; to prove a,man's innocent; to] century, many inferior orders were ap 


free from obſcuxity.z to diſcharge a debt git ſuch as ſubdeacons;” acdlythifts,'-readers, Sc, 


clarify, or clear liquors 3j to in without any | The clergy. of the church of Rome art divided 
deduction for loſs or charges. - © 22 4 J into, regular" and ſecular. The "clergy 
e > ceetificcts that a ſhip conſiſts of thoſe monks or religious who have 

has been cleared at the cuſtom- houſo. taken upon — 3 
©, CLEA/RLY 1 brightly, plainly,. exi= in their reſpective monaſteries. Fhe ſecular 


CLEAT [S. ] on board a ſhip, is a piece The proteſtant e are all ſeculars. * The pri- 
wood. fixed to yard-arm, to keen the ropes vice ofthe, Eng clergy, by the antien 
from ſlipping off, ſtatutes, are very conſiderable; their goods are 


. ee 


or faſten to any t nn to ſplit, tear, or empt from all offices but their own 3 from the 


4 CLEA'VER 8. chopping ys frank pledges, Ic. and are not t 
knife to cut YO into } joints. be fined" or amerced according to their ſdirieuat, 


charged with another croſs of the ſame figure, | knowledging a ſtatute is not to be im priſoned, 


baut of the colour of the feld. wow If he d Ae of a Ginge for whikhthe te, 
_. CLEDGE F nefit of the clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be 
ſſmatum or lay of jullex's earth, © burnt in the hand; and he ſhall have the bene 


. CLEES IS. the. two the foot of a | fit of the el in infonitum, hich no layman 
cloven- tbr Ber more | can eee. Prob once, The repay of the 


.CLEFF, or cLre. IS.] in Muſic, . clerzy were - antiently confiderable ; but 
{eta the Pry yen fince the reformation 22 ſmall, eſpecially 
ey in Whos piece is-to — ay v0 clergy. Indeed an addition 
© >» was 2 which the whole reve- 

rr fy rin 8 a divided. Inues of firſt . fruits bY tenths > Man her 8 8 
CLEFT. IS J a Separation] 75 __ a — rr of the main 
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dently 3. honeſtly 3 without de- clergy are thoſe who are not of any religious Ur- 
Auction or coſt; boat reſerve or ſubterfuge... der, and have the care ee of pariſhes, 4 


rend a thing II Jking's carriages, Sc. from -appearin * 
+ a butcher's, ous - hog 


CLECHE IS.] in Heraldry, a kind of croſs, but their temporal means. A clergyman; c- 


kiflure, or opening, 974 "nb ert of the poor clergy 3 POS, * fv ons 1 


CLEAVE [V.] to adhere, flick, bold. to, to pay no toll in fairs or markets ; they are ex- 4 


4 


n A 5 e - n 1 
„rr 


bp ON 


| n corporation-was formed, to whom the ſaid re- 


'ELÞ 


Venues were con in truſt. 

Ba N RKTIT or CLE'RCY IS.] a 
which antiently was allowed only to thoſe who 
were in orders; but by the ſtatute of 18 Ez. 
every man to whom the benefit of clergy is grant- 
ed, though not in orders, is put to read at the 
bar, aſter he is found guilty, and convicted of 
felony, and ſo burnt on the hand, and ſet free, 
for the firſt time, if the ordinary or deputy 
ſtanding by, do ſay, legu ut chricus, otherwiſe 
but ſuffer death. 

CLERK IS.] a word originally ufex! to de- 
note a learned ryan, or man aj letters; but no 
is the common appellation by which clergymen. 

ng%ifh themiclves in ſigning any deed, in- 

ent, Sc. Alto, the per ſon whð reads the 
reſponſes of the congregatiom in the church, to 
direct the reſi. r 
Lax writers, or book-keepers, in public offices 
or private-compting-houſes. In our courts of 
record, there is a great number of officers who | 
50 under this name. 

' CLEROMANCY. fs. ] 4 bert of divina- 
tion among the antient pagans, by throwing 
Its, which were black and white 
beans, little dods of earth cr pebbles, diſtin- 
guiſhed by certain characters; which being 
thrown into a veſſel, .andiſopplication made to 
the goes, they drew them out, and according | 


A 


| 


CLEVER LA. Gextrous, Kues, ingeni- | 
ous, handſome. 

LE Is. thread wound; apoi.n bottom. 
On thipboard, it is the lower corner of a fail, 
to which are made faſt the ſheets anctacks, | 

Lek F.] to make a ſmall ſharp noiſe 
| dig the. beating of a watch; all, 0 Rand at | i 

a thop-door and invite cuſtomers in. : 

2 IS. ] a tradeſman's: 

— — 

. m_ 1 * | 
kr v.] . i r-ſhevr 
* engender, and is applied to 

Co 5 


I) 


font [S. one en who applies to alawyer privileges, 


© © qo or A 8.1 der ek; the 


nes 
CLI MAC ERIC LA.] among Phyficians 

Aftrologers, is a name given to certain pe- 
code in aman's fe, which to be 
very. critical, and to denote ſome extraordinary 
chagge, According to ſome, every ſeventh year 
is clawafgric ; bot others allow. only thoſe years 
produced by 7, by the odd number 3, 5, 7, and 

to be Jc/imgAecrical,. Theſe years, r ſay 
heing remarkable change with 


. or fortune; 24 42 


Chmarenic/is the but ſome, maki 
82 ad e The 'prhet Climay- 


+ CLIO. 


e 


upon the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, eon - 
tained between two and fo far diſtant 
from each other, that the longeſt day in one dif- 
fers half an hour from the longeſt day in the 
other parallel, Allo, à region or tract of 
__ CLYMAX s.] gradation; 1 ſigure in Rhe- 
toric, by which the ſentence riſes gradually, till 
the argument and period be brought to a noble 
concluhon.  , 


CLIMB FV. J to: get vp, o aſcend gredu- 
ally, 6s boys ao to riſe in honour 
and advancement. 


CLINCH TV. to gripe or hold in hand 


with the fingers bent ; to bead the point of a 
in- nail in on the 6ther fide. 

CLINCE [S.] a N - gp 
— dl x 187. cramp, , the 
cloſe of. an argument, that canfirns — eſ- 

tabliſnes the truth of the whole. 

CELING v.] to flick w, to hang about, or 
twine round. 

CLVNIC [S.] fo anticat writers call thoſe 


who received baptim on their death-bed. It 


was the doctrine of many of the fathers, that 
baptiſm waſhed away alt previous fir:s, ind that 
there was no atonement for fins committed after 
baptiſm, On this account many deferred that 
ſacrament till they were arrived at the laſt ſtage 
of hife, 5 from 3 * 


foning any 
QLINK 


SOLE jigs, ra, x rant by 


ſhaking 


4 name init. 

ell V.] to beten, by 1 ey the 
n eh; to curtail the com; to cut with 
ſheers ; to ſpeak a language brokenly 3 to ſhor- 
Jaden 2 of a fowl; to abridge a perſon's | 


CLIYTHER I .] town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held July 21, for horned cattle, 
and woollen cloth; e 24, the fourth Sa- 
turday after Michaelmas ; September 29, and 
75 for horned cattle and horſes; the 

market is on Saturday, 

CLOAK IS.] a looſe outer garment; allo, 
a pretence, ſham, or blind, to conceal a * 

c 
diſſemble, hide, conceal. 

CLOCK IS. 2 e machine or inſtrument 
for telling the the day, or to meaſure. 


eee [2] us as who 


occupation is to make 


1s axe the Ich, __ e ee, and 
e 15. in prapby, is a dect 


3 mere delt. 


1 5 GLOD 159 a lump of earth or clay; alſo, 


c 


"> 


* 


: L v 
ELOG [V.] to 
may hinder motion; to burthen, hinder, ob- 


ſtruc, 
CLOG [CS.] an incumbrance, hindrance, 


Obſtruction; a piece of wood chained to a 


horſe's leg 8 him within bounds ; alſo, a 
kind of addi ſhoe worn by women, to 
keep their feet warm and dry. 

_ CLOEAYNDOG U P. N.] a town in Denbigh- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are kept Eaſter-tueſday, and 


October 24, for cattle. 
CLOVSTER [S.] a monaſtery, or tetire- 
ous of either ſex, 


ment for the reli 

CLOSE TV. to incloſe, ſhut, conclude, 
finiſh ; to unite res; to coaleſce, 

CLOSE IS.] a field incloſed; a grapple in 
wreſtling; a concluſion or end. in Heraldry, 
when a is drawn in a coat of arms with its 
wings cloſed, and in a ſtanding poſture, they 
blazon it with this word-cloſe ; but if it be fly- 
ing, it is called volant, 
[A.] near at hand; ſhut faſt ; 
without vent; confined, ſtagnant, compact; 
cautious, ſecret, reſerved, truſty, cloudy, fly ; 
home, full to the point ; retired, ſolitary. 

CLO/SET [S.] a ſmall room for ſtudy or 


retirement ; a private repoſitory for curioſities. | 


In Heraldry, it denotes the half of a bar. 
. IS.] a diſtemper in the feet of 


CLOT IS.] à lump of coagulated blood, or 
or other congealed matter 

cLO TH IS. I a manufacture either of wool} 
or of hemp or flac. 

CLOTHE CV.] to inveſt with garments, to 
cover or adorn with dreſs. 

CLOUD [S.] a collection of vapburs in the 
air; being a congeries chiefly of watry particles, 
drawn up from the ſea or land by the ſolar of 
ſubterraneous heat, or both, in vapour; though 
fome attribute the rils of vepoure to elec- 


tricity, 
CLOUD-C PT [A] covered with clouds; 
CLOVE [S. j a valuable ſpice brought from 
* the into which a head of garlick 
* Alſo, a term uſed in weights of 
ſeven pounds of which make a clove 3 |i8 


and in Eſſex, eight pounds of cheeſe or butter | 


Zo to a clove. 

CLOUT S.] a cloth for any mean uſe ; 
an iron plate of an axle tree. 

CLOUTERLY [A.] clumfy, awkward, 
untaught. | 

CLOWN I 6 rent, boot, churl, an 
unmannerly ill-bred 

S J to frat, ſarfeit, glut, or 

er , fo nail u guns, n 
Fare into the touch-hole. : ad 

CLUB IS.] a ſtaff or heavy ftick ; alſo, one 
of the ſuits of cards. The ſhot or dividend of 
a reckoning, An aſſembly of jovial compa- 


anions, Contribution, or Joint charge. 


Ex 


CLUB 2 to pay one s ſhate to a common 
ut 3 8 


9 . 


to load with ſomething chat 


place. 


A 


CLUB LAW ICS. ] the law of arms. 
her chickens together. 


CLUMP 151. ſhapeleſs piece of wool 3 
alfo,- à thick filly, ignorant perſon. _ 

CLUMSY A.] aukward, unhandy, heavy, 
to | artlefs, unſkilful, 

CLUNG [al withered, ſhrivelled, ſhrunk, 
waſted with 

CLUNN [P. N. a town in 'Shropſhire, 
for , horned cattle and horſes. 

CLU'STER TS. ] a bunch or number of the 
fame ** growing or bound together; a — 

, or animals, gathered toge 

LOTS [S.] the honds cloſed to- 


ns, or hands. 


hurlyburly. 
CLY'STER & [5.] is a liquid remedy, injec- 
ted through the fundament into the larger in- 


CLYNNNOGFAWR- P. N\ 
Carnarvonſhire, whoſe fairs are 944 Aug. 1 
and September 2 3, for cattle. 

COACH S. 
tal vehicle for travelling, fo well + bn that a 
deſcription of it is quite un neceſſary 

COACT ION [Ss S.] a working in concert, 
— in concurrence. 

SOA Ju! TOR IS.] a fellow-helper, a. 
ſiſtant, te, i is alſo uſed for a prelate 


or jointly ; 


joined to another to affiſt him in the diſcharge of 


his function, and even in virtue thereof, to ſuc- 
ceed him, 

COAGMENTAITION [S.] among Cha- 
miſts, is the melting any body bn in 
powders, and afterwards letting the whole con- 
crete into a ſolid. 

COA'GULATION IS.] concretion, con- 
gelation ; in general, it imports a certain change 
in the ftate of any liquor, whereby, inſtead of 
retaining its fluidity, it is brought to a c 
tency. In Chemiſtry it is, when the whole of 
the fluid, without the loſs of any of its parts, 


mable matter dug out of the earth, of which 
there are divers forts, as pit-coal, ſea-coal &c. 
COALESCE IV.] to unite together in 


the party;; to grow. together. 

COA'MING s.] in ſhip- building, are tho 

planks which raiſe up the hatches higher than 

* reſt of the deck, in which are made lo 
holes for muſkets to ſhoot through, in order to 
clear the deck when boarded by an N. 

COALESCENCE, or coaLliTron 1 
union or junction of divers perſons or in 
one maſs or 2 

COARCTATION CS.] confinement, re- 
ſtraint to any narrou Place; . of any 


COARSE 


Y 2 


CLUCK IS.] the noiſe in 


gether ; the gripe, ph or ſeizure by the paws, ' 


whoſe fairs are held June 13, and November 22, | 


CLU'TTER IS. a noiſe, buſtle, uproar, 


a commodious and ornamen- | 


Fa 


into an uniform ſubſtance, 
COAL [S.] the cinder of burnt wood, 
chatcoal. „a black, ſulphurous, inflam- 


maſles ; to cloſe or join after a. ſeparation 7 N 


C O 


FTC OARSE {A unrefin:d, rude, -groſs, in- 
- Uigarit, unxolithed, 72 unaccompliſhed. 
COA'RSENESS S. impurity, roughneſs, 


. want of delicacy, rudeneſs of manners, 
_ COAST [S.] that part of the country that 
adjoins to the ſea ; the ſea - ſhore. 
COAST [A.] to fail e or 


within ſight of had, 
SS [S.] the upper garment ; | ty 
the habit of a boy in his infancy, Anato- 


my, it is the membranous covering of any 
of the body. In Heraldry, it is the habit worn 
by the antient knights over their arms both in 
war and tournaments, and ſtill borne by beralds 
at arms. 


CHE [V.] to helle, flatter, fawn, | 
COAXER 8.1 2 | wheedler, flatterer, 


part | king's cuſt 
parchment ſealed and delivered by the officers of 


the cuſſoms to merchants, as a warrant that 


OB CS.] the head or top; alſo, a ſort of 


ſea-fowl. 

COBA'LT [S.] a denſe, compact, and pon- 
derous mineral, very bright and ſhining, much te- 
ſembling ſome of the antimonial ores, and plen- 
tifully impregnated with arſenic ; beſides which, 
- It produces zaffre and ſmalt. 

CO'BBLE [V.] to do any thing clumſily, or 
in a bungling manner. 
_ CO/BLER [S.] a mender of old ſhoes; 
an unſkilful bun workman. / 
- COBHAM [P. N.] a town in Surry, whoſe 
Fairs are held March 17, for toys and pleaſure, 
and December 11, for horſes and ſheep. 

CO'BWEB [S.] the web or fine network, 
which ſpiders 4 out of their own bowels to en- 
tangle their p 

CO/CCIFEROUS [A.] plants or trees that 
bear berries 

CO/CCYX LS. ] in Anatomy, a bone ſituated 
at the extremity of the os ſacrum. 

-CO/CHINEAL IS.] is the female of an in- 
ſe ct, living upon the opuntia, or Indian fig, on 
the Juice of which it feeds, In Medicine it is 
efleemed a great cordial, fudorific, alexiphar- 
mic, and febrifuge. It is much uſed by Dyers 
and Painters, on account of the high crimſon 
colonr it yields, and makes, according to the 
different management of it, all the degrees and 
kinds of red. 
Cock IS.] the male of the feathered kind. 
Alfo, a weather-cock ; a machine to keep in 
vr let out water; a part of a gun-lock ; a par- 
ticular form of a hat; the ſtyle or gnomon of a 
dial ; a ſmall heap of "tay. 

CUCKA/DE [Or 2 ribbon tied in a bow | 
and worn by military gentlemen in their hats. 

COCKA'TRICE IS.] a ſerpent ſuppoſed to 

ing from 2 cock's eg 

CO/CKER V. I to fondle,” humour, pam- 

0 indulge, and pleaſe children in their | 


CO'CKHILL fp. N.] a town in Somerſet- 
Hire, whole fair is kept December 28, for cattle 
of all ſorts, 
2 STAN le. x. ] 2 town in Lan- 


f 


COD 
caſhire, whoſe fair is on Eaſter-monday, fer 


pedlary 
COCKERMOUTH P. N.] « town in 
| Cumberland, diſtant from London 226 com- 
puted, and 287 meaſured miles, and ſends two 
| r Its fairs are held firſt 
Mond- y, for horned cattle, and Octo- 
bet 10, . hate wad horned cattle; the mar 
ket is on Saturday. - 
CO'CKET [, 
, or rather a ſcroll of 


their merchandizes are cuſtomed. 

CO'CKLE IS.] a ſmall thell-fiſh, Alſo, 2 
weed that grows among corn. 

CO'CKNEY IS.] one who is ſo much a ci- 

tizen that he knows nothing of the country, 
not ſo much as the neigh of a horle from the 
—— a cock, 
* CO'CRPIT IS.] the area or ſtage upon 
which cocks fight. In a man of war, it is a 
place on the lower floor, or deck, abaft the 
main capſtan, between the platform and the 
feward's room, where are partitions for the pur- 
ſer, ſurgeon, and his mates. 

COCKSCOMB IS. ] the red tuft, or fleſhy 
ſubſtance that grows èrect on a cock”s head. 
Alſo, the name of a fimple, called yellow rattle 
graſs. It is likewiſe a nickname for an idle, 
prating, vapouring, pretending, filly fellow. 

CO'CKSWAIN, or coxon [S.] an officer 

on board a man of war, who has the care of 
the barge and all that belongs to it, and muſt 
be ready with his crew to man the boat on all 
ee he fits at the ſtern of the boat and 
ſteers. 
Coco [S.] a ſpecies of palm-tree, The 
batk of the nut is made into cordage, and the 
hell into drinking bowls. The kernel of the 
nut affords a wholeſome food, and the milk, 
contained in the ſhell, a cooling liquor. The 
leaves of the tree are uſed for thatching houſes, 
This tree flowers twice or three times in the 
year, and is as often loaded with ripe fruits. 

CO/CTION IS.] a general term for all alte- 
rations made in bodies by the action of fire or 
heat; which is done either by maturation, fric- 
tion, aſſation, ellxation, uſtion, Cc. See thoſe 
articles. 

CoD IS.] an excellent ſea-fiſh, Alſo, the 
caſe or huſk, in which peas, beans, &c. are 


lodged, | 
CODE CS. J a collection of. the Jaws and 


| 


order of AE ar 
IL IS. ] is an additional ſupplement 


teſtator would have added, or that wants to 
be explained, altered, or recalled.” 
CODPLLE 5 a term at ombre. 
CO/DLIN 


for 5 or — 5 
COE IS.] a ſmall hut built over the ſhaft 


where are at work, to ſcreens them = 


a ſeal belonging to the 


conſtitutions of the Roman emperors, made by 


to a will, when any thing is omitted which the 


3 5 


FCW 


bd LA a. * * 


its action with the action of another. 


to the heavens. 5 
C⸗oELIAC axTzzy — in Anatomy, is 
that artery which iſſues the aorta, juſt 


might be reſtrained. 
or limit. 


us, made from 1 


| heavier, and of a paler colour, brought from 
Mocha; the other is thinner, and generally of 


| In Architecture, a ſmall depreſſion or ſinking 


COF 
the weather; alſo, a place to lodge their cloaths, 
tools, and other neceſſaries. - of: 

COE/CUM [S.] in Anatomy, the firſt of 
the three large inteſtines, called, from their 
ſize, inteſtina a | : 
 CO-EFFVCIENCY IS. ] co-operation ; the 
Mate of acting together to particular end. 

CO-EFFTCIENTIS. I ſomething that works 
together with one another; that which unites 


COELE'STIAL HA.] denotes any thing that 


below the diaphragm. 3 

COELIAC yass10xn IS.] in Medicine, is 
a diarrhæa, or flux, occaſioned by indigeſtion, 
whereby the aliment comes away little altered. 
_ CO'EMPTION IS.] che act of buying up 
ON quantity of goods or commodities ſet 

e. 5 

COE NOBTTES [P. N.] in Church Hiſ- 
tory, a ſort of monks in the primitive church, 
ſo called from living in common, in which they 
differed from the Anchorites, who retired from 
ſociety, The cœnobitic life took its riſe from 
the times of the apoftles, and was the ſtate and 
condition of the firſt Chriſtians, according to 
St Luke's account of them. CET 

CO-EQUA'LITY [S.] a term uſed by di- 
vines to denote the equality of the three perſons 
in the Trinity, 

CO-E/RCIBLE [A.] that which may or 


CO-E'RCION [S.] forcible reſtraint, check, 
CO-ESSENTIAL [ A. ] participation of the 
ſame eſſence. 3 
CO-ETERNTTV IS.] among Divines, im- 
uu the eternal exiſtence of two or more be- 
g3 3 chiefly. regarding the perſons of the 


| CO-E/VAL [A] of the ſame age; cotem- 


T. | 
P COEUR [S.] in Heraldry, a ſhort line off 


partition in pale, in the center of the eſ- 
cutcheon. | | 
CO-EXT'STENT [A.] havibg exiſtence at 
ſame time with another. 
CO/FFEE IS.] a commen liquor amongſt 
berries of the coffee-tree, 
of which there are two ſorts, the one thicker, 


a greeniſh caſt, and is brought us from Grand 
Cairo in Egypt, Both kinds have the ſame 
qualities; neither of them has much ſmell till 
roaſted, and both are of a farinacious legu- 
minous taſte while raw. 

CO'FFER [S.] a cheſt to keep treaſure in. 


of each interval between the modillons of the 
Corinthian cornice ; generally. filled up with a 
roſe, pomgranate, c. In fortification, it is a 

lodgment athwart a dry moat, from fix 


P. 


C O G 
to ſeven'feet deep, and from ſixteen to elghteen 
broad, the upper part being made of pieces of 
timber, raiſed two feet above the level of that 
moat, which little elevation has hurdles, laden 
with earth, for its covering, and ſerves as a2 
parapet with embraſures. Theſe "coffers are 


uſed to hinder the beſieged from paſſing the ditch, - 
CO/FFERER or - THE  XING's neus 
HOLD £8] a principal officer in the-court, 
under the comptroller, and has a ſpecial 4 
and overſight of the other officers of the houſe, - 
and pays them their wages. 
. CO/FFIN IS.] a wooden box or trunk, 
into which dead bodies are put, in order for 
interment, Alſo, the whole hoof of a horſe's * 
foot, above the cronet, including the coffin- 
No oe Op We 
] to flatter, deceive, amuſe, tem 
wheedle ; to ſecure a die ſo as to direct its fall, oy 
COG 4 the tooth of a wheel, by which 
another wheel is turned, ; 1 
+ CO'GENT [A. ] weighty, ſtrong, forcible, 
convincing. | 2 : 
. CO'GGESHAL [P. N.] a town in Eſſex, 
— fair is on Whitſun- Tueſday, for toys and 
es. | | 
COGITA'TION [S.] thought, reflection, 
meditation, the act of ed emmy 2 
COGNA'TION IS.] relation; participation * 
of the ſame nature. Among Civilians, itis that” 
line of deſcent between males and-females, that : 
ariſes from the ſame father. : 
COGNISE/E N. in Law, is the perſon + 
to whom a fine of lands, &c. is acknowledged. - 
COGNISOR [CS.] is he that paſſeth or 
e e fine of lands or tenements to 
another, 


" COGNVTION LS. ] knowledge, informa- + : 


tion, complete conviction. 

CO/GNITIVE [A. þ a term applied to the 
_— intellect, or faculty, whereby we know 
any thing, | 

CO'GNIZANCE IS.] notice, obſervation,” 
knowledge. In Law, it has different fignifica- 
tions: ſometimes it is the acknowledgment of 
a fine, or confeſſion of ſomething done ; alſo 
the hearing of a cauſe judicially ; likewiſe a par- 
ticular juriſdiction, as Cognizance” of pleas is an 
authority to call a cauſe or plea out of another 
court, 

COGCGNOMINA/TION IS.] à ſurname; 
the name of a family, or name added from any © 
accident or quality, 3 H 
COGNO/SCENCE IS.] knowledge. . 
COGNOFSCIBLE | A. ] chat may be 

COGUE [S.] a glaſs or dram of any ſpi- 
rituous liquors, 

COHA'BIT [V.] to dwell together in the 
ſame houſe; to live as huſband and wife. 

COHABITA'TION IS.] among Civilians, 
denotes the ftate of a man and a woman, li- 
ving together, without being legally married. 

CO-HEFR [S. ] one of ſeveral, among 
whom an inheritance is divided. Female heirs 

: Abe, 


* 


THT 
; 
by 


; COH 
are, by the law of England, called Co- 
COHE/RE Tv. ] to tick together ; to hang, 


Treep faſt, connect, or bind one thing to an- 


Co RENE LS. ] connection, agree- 
ment, or harmony of ſeveral parts of a 
difcourſe ; conſiſtency in reaſoning or relating; 

„or relation of parts of things one 
10 another; the ftate of bodies in which their 


parts are joined together, fo that they refift di- 


vulſion and tion. 

COHESION IS.] che act of flicking toge 
ther ; een 
the fame body ad here together, as if they were 
but one. The cauſe of this cohefion has ex- 
tremely embarraſſed the philoſophers of all ages, 
and none of them have yet given a probable ſo- 


801 

which it was drawn, and diſtilling it again. 

CO'HORT [5] in Roman antiquity, was 
the name of part of a legion, and coins of 
about Goo men, 

COIF ['S:] a linen the badge of a ſer- 
Sat te ne he fs called dip 
of the Ci. The uf this cod was fee 


to cover the clerical tonſure. 
COIL, or qvorr IS.] to wind, or or wrap 
| up a rope or cable into a ring, and re- 


duce it into a leſs compaſs, 


COIL ['S.} buſtle, tumult, difturbance ; 2 
| rope wound a ring, 
doe s.] money ſtamped with a legs! 


;mpreflion, As money is the general mediutn 
of commerce, and as every nation has coins pe- 
culiar to itſelf, we apprehend it will be of no 
fmall uſe to the reader to inform him of the 


lution of this Sir Iſaac Newton] value of thoſe coins that have been, or now 
imputes it to attraction ; in whoſe opinion the are, current in Rveral countries where trade is 
erality acquieſce. | carried on. And as the Jewiſh colns are oy 
Cop oC. 
a uor - | 
returning beck * has have any ing Scripture, we — " 
5 v, COINS reduced to Engl Monty, pag 
| | 4 is &. 
t * 4 Shekel | e MY 377 
| ——— — : : NOT 
*. 00 f . — 5 14 oz 
600 30 é P60 Talent 342 3 9. 
Solidus aureus, or Sextula, worth _ — 0 12 oz 
Siclus aureus, worth  . — _ — 8 


"In England, the current 54 acin 


are, the guinea, half guinea, jacobus, laureat, 
angel, and roſe-noble ; 
ſeldom met with, having been moſtly 
, chiefly during the reigns 

and James II. The filver coins 
crown, crown, ſhilling, and fix- {cou 


4 
[ 


in ſilver. The ſis 1 


; 


the for hit of which 


There are likewiſe penny, two penny, wer 


inted, hes als the colts e e e e 
Engliſh, and the ſame accompts to be obſerved 
roughout the whole iſland. In Ireland, the 


coins are the ſame as in England, that 
he Engliſh ſhilling paſſes for 26 balfpence, 
— in 


= "Shin, the only 
the louis d'or, wi 
half and quarter, and its —— — | 


M0 
> 5 
N 

Jong 


. 


Pale 


is 8D adn do Wo. Wo, es 5 


— * 


col _ wor 
Value and yrepertions of the French COI NS, 


| | Denier, equal to g of a farthing OY 
4 | 5 Double | | ia 3 
ee er | ; Wy 
3] •̃ Liard | | | 
q — 5 — | : J. 4. 4, | 
| 1 6 1 1 | Sol Paris, is equal nearly ta © © os 
1 — —ſſ n — : | ; : » = 
e 80 20 . | 0 o 10% 
; 1 —— — — 11 — — — fo 3 
| . 720 350 | 449, 1: 31 Ecu — o 2 74 
The old louis d'or is valued at —— — —- 2 6 
The new louis dor at — —: 5 
In Spain, the gold coin is the piſlole; above - be 7 -_ - 
which is the Huble piſtole and piece 0. bail oeda Tro ar piſtole — 2 2 
piſtoles, and under it the half piſtole; tq Doppio moeda, or double piſtole — 2 14 0 
"which muſt be added, the caftilians of ge | Ducat of fine gold — —=— 6 150 
The filver money are the piaſtre, or fides the above, they: have piaes-of dl f 


"eight rials, aad its Ulninotidas ; 2 ſo, the he value of 31. 12s. 11. 16s, aud other ſub- 


ſimple rial, with its diminutions. The copper diviſions. 1% 
coins are the ochavos, or octavos, which are | | Dans on 
of two kinds, the one equal to four maravedis, | 5: 

and ordinarily called quarta ; the other double] Thoſe of fler are crowns or dollars, Eng 


this, and called double quartz; and laſtly, the toons, florins and ſchellings, each of which 
«marvedic. In Spain they have new money and [has its diminution. The filver is billon; the 


'old ; the old current is Sevil, Cadiz, Andalu- ard and penny, of copper. 

Aa, Or, is wotth 25 per cent. more than the — 7a. ag 5 Sn, 407 
current at Madrid, Bilboa, St Sebaſtian, Due. 3 Holland — 9 93. 2 

Se. This difference is owing to their king, L him on — ws 0 5 5˙ 5 
Charles II, who, to prevent the exportation of Patagn, or rixdollar 9 +4. 

money, raiſed it 2 5 per cent. however, ſeveral e three-guilder piece, or or d 5 .46 

provinges retained the antient ſtate, L Kivery 52 


2 * den | ibs + 0 agg ortwindy ed o 1 8.08 
properticn Spanifs ion dollar 2 8 
eee e — — 4 
Octavo, ar double quartz, 5 maxvedis J. 1. d. 22 2 

Real old plata, equal fo — 0.062]. rung COINS: 
* Pt 1 Thoſe of gold uns gere, fee . 
Piſtole | Plberts, and crowns; thoſe of filver, are p 


Plips, rixdollars, patagons, ſchellings, and 
In Portogal, the rok! coins are" the milleray, lens; and thoſe of copper, patards. - * 


3 and = * a d' oro, 8 1 1 
E which is eir pi above 9 ES A230; 4. 
7 predae, croatia . e — 0.08 
quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. The Schell 9 74 
Hlver coins are the cruzada, pataca or piece of [Gulden — — —- o 20 
eight, and the vintem; of which they* have, — Gorey paragon — 08 4 6 
two forts, the one filver, and the other billon — — 9 IT 9 
EE | Ws 8 
aeccompts the maravedis does German, Dutch, French coins are 
miards. * * ” curreathare The German and Italian-COINS 
Rex, ree, or rex, equal to three fiths of a| ſo numerous and various, every prince and 
farthing fterling. | tate having a coinage of their own, that it 
Vintem, 20 res, | | Jwould be a difficult, as well 8 


Cruzada,. 26 vintems. J. 3. d. reduce them to any ſtandard, many 8 
Mi-moeda, or half piſtole „ 0 13 6 W . — thapars 
3 8 : coined; 


5 


col 


of no ſervice to the reader, unleſs he happens 
to travel into thoſe countries, we ſhall paſs 


The Daniſh COINS. 


Zoe -O 
2.0 


47 


nm were eaſy to give an account of many 
ether coins, ſuch as the Poliſh, Turkiſh, Per- 
fan, Indian, Cc. but as a. particular deſcrip- 
tian of theſe would take up more room than 
e have to ſpare, we muſt refer the reader 

t ſuch books as treat particularly of this 


Coms, or qvorxs-[S.] in Architecture, 
are the Jarge corner ſtones in a building, placed 
there in order to ſtrengthen it, Alſo, wedges 

- or pieces of timber to faſten great guns to a 


— TE. PEST | 
-COVNAGE,.or coin [S. ] is the art 
of making money, a8 eithet by the 


hammer or mill. In Tin- works, coining is the 
weighing and ſtamping the blocks. of tin with 
2 lion rampant, performed by the king's of- 
ficer 3 the duty of every hundred weight being 
», COVNCIDENT..[A,] concurrent, equiva 
lent, falling vp2n, or agreeing with the ſame 
4 thing, ; 493 77 ws 2 2 


4 + 6573872 231287 
4 St SK £ ha. a NY TAS 2 Ws 
7 


4 


- 
* 1 


coined 3 and as the knowledze of them can be | 


by women. | 
'{ CO'LCHESTER [P, N.] a town in Eſſer, 
' | diſtant from London 43 computed, and 50 
' | meaſured miles, and ſends two members to par- 
| liameat. 


| for wholeſale taylors ; 


ation of 
| cafioned by the obſtruction of perſpiration. 


COL 
CO-INDICA/TION S.] among Phyf:ci- 
8 frmptoms betokeni lame 


COVTION IS.] the act of generation, It Loc 
is alſo ſometimes uſed for the mutual attraQion or 
and tendency between iron and the magner, of, 

COKE [S.] coal charked or burnt, which G 
is done by burning pit-coal under earth, and ch 
quenching the cinders. as res 

COLARBA'SSIANS fr. N.] in Church | wo 
Hiſtory, heretics in the century, who for 

| maintained, that the whole plenitude and per. * 
ſection of truth and religion was contained in 

che Greek alphabet, and that it was upon this Th 

| account that Jeſus Chrift was called the Alpha 1 
and Omega. They rejected the Old Teſtament, — 


and received only a part of St Luke's goſpel, 
and ten of St Paul's epiſtles, in the New. 
CO/LARIN IS.] in Architecture, the lit- 
tle frize of. the capital of the Tuſcan and Doric 
column, put between the aftragal and the annu- 
lets, Sometimes it is uſed for the orlo or ring 
on the of the ſhaft of the column next 
the capital; and fometimes for the cincture. 
_ CO'LATURE IS.] the ſame with filtra- 


tion; which ſee. | 
{S.] a fart of lace worn 


we wee & 


a tt 


COLBERTTNE 


Its fairs are held Eaſter-Tueſday, 
June 24s for hories; 
$ and Oct. 20, 


4 ar doth a” at Hwa 


July 23, for cattle and | 
tor cheeſe, butter, and toys z the markets ate 
on Wedneſday and P 
COLCOTHAR IS.] in Pharmacy, a pre- 


paration of vitriol calcined to a 
dry ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, 
COLD [3] the privation of heat; the ſen- 

cold ; alſo, a diſtemper fo called, oc- 


redneſs ; the 


COLEFORD P. N.] a town in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, whoſe fairs are kept — 20, for 
wool, and Nov. 24, for cattle and 
cheeſe 3 the market is bn Friday. 

CO/LESHILL [P. N.] s town in War- 
wickſhire, whole fairs are held Shrove - Monday, 
for horſes; May 6, for ditto and cattle; and 
Oct. a, for all ſorts of cattle; the market is 
on Wedneſday. | 
CO'LLAR [CS.] an ornament worn by the 
knights of ſeveral orders, confiſting of a chain 
af gold, enamelled, and ſet with cyphers or 
other devices, with the badge of the order 
hanging at the bottom, put over the ſhoulders, 
on the mantle, and its figure drawn round their 
armories. Alſo, the . harneſs about a horſe's 
neck. Alſo, a ring of braſs put about a dog's 
neck, Likewiſe, the narrow cape of a Fouts | 


the neck - band of a ſfirt. 4 
COLLA'TE [V.] to compare one thing 
with another ; to examine books to ſee that 


> 


ö 


5 COL 


* 


; are perfect; to place a. perſon in an ec · 


— 


| leges, in which learning is taught, Among the 
Wy ny bp r 


J lege of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyficians 


80 1 


diffuſed 
rallel ; on ei 
thoſe "relations. that proceed from the ſame 
ſock, but Hot in the ſame line of aſcendants 
or deſcendants, but being, as it were, a-fide 
of each other, Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, 
Se. art. 1 but the relation of 
children to their is immediate and di- 
rect. In Law, a collateral aſſurance is that deed. 
which is as Ty and above a mn 
rmance of covenants. 

e [S.] in Canon Law, is » the 
beſtowing /a«benefice on a clergyman by a bi- 
ſhop, who; bas; it in his own gift or patronage. 
Alfo, à pleaſant, friendly repaſt. Likewiſe, 
the compaxiſoa of one thing with another of 
the ſame kind 

COLLEAGUE IS.] a partaer, companion, 
dr aſſociate in the ſame office or magiſtrature. 

COLLE'/CT..[V.] to gather together; to 
Join many nn, to infer from 


premiſes, 

COLLE'CTION IS.] a voluntary gather- 
ing of money, for charitable or other uſes, 

CO'LLECTS IS.] in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, 
are the ſhort prayers into which the public ſer- 
vice of the church is divided. 

COLLECTIVE LA.] many things or per- 
ſons collected into or included in one body, as 
the parliament is a colle&rve body or number 
of men. Among Orammarians, the term is 
applied td a,noun; expreſſing a multitude, tho 
— be r as an amy, company, 


c 8.1 4 perfor appointed to 
other aſſeſſmen 


7 g. 


4 


OI 


tibon, 22 ns thete-is. the college of car- 

dinals, a body compoſed of three diſtinct or- 
ders of them. The univerſities of. Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, have their ſeveral -col- 


Jews were ſeveral conſiſting 


founded the college of the prophets, 2 
the Greeks, the J and academy were 


celebrated colleges. Colleges have been gene- 


rally in the hands of thoſe devoted to religion. 
Thus the Magi in Perſia; the Gymnoſophiſts in 
the Indies ; the Druids in Gaul and Britain, had 
the care of inſtructing youth in the —_— 
After the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, there 

were almoſt as many colleges as —— 
particularly i in the reign of Charlemagne, 
enjoined the monks to inſtruct youth in 
grammar, and arithmetic. In London, there 
is, the College of Civiliam, commonly called 
Doctors Commons, founded by Dr Harvey, 
dean of the arches, for the proſeſſors of the 
civil law, reſiding in London. * the 0 


COL. 


A.] fide to gde; pa- in London, whoſe number, by the charter, is” 
In 


not to exceed eighty, Sion College, or College 
of the London Clergy, who were incorporated - 
in 1631, at the requeſt of Dr White, under 
the name of the and fellows of Sion 
College; it is likewiſe an hoſpital for ten poor ' 
men, the firſt within the gates of the houſe, ' 
the other without, Greſham Co 
of Philoſophy, founded by Sir Thomas- Gre- 
ſham, who built the Royal Exchange. The 


| ſubjects of the lefures to be read there, are 


divinity, aſtronomy, muſic, and geometry, rhe- 
toric, civil lav, and phyſic; each lecturer to 
have 501. a year, and a lodging in the college. 
College of Heralds, commonly called the Heralds 


III, who granted them ſeveral privileges, as 

to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, Ce. 

Colleges of Common Law. See Inns of Court. 
COLLE'GIAN [S.] an inhabitant or mem 

ber of a college. 

COLLE/GIANS-[S.] are religious ſocieties, 

or clubs, among the Dutch, conſiſting of per- 

fans of various profeſſions, but all agreeing, 

nar yp Scriptures are the writings of men in- 

pi 

COLLIER IS.] one who works id Gab 

pits; a dealer in coals 3 alſo, er e 


CO/LLIFLOWER: See Cauliflower, * 1 
CO/LLINGBURN DUCES P. N.] Sen 
in Wiltſhire, whoſe fair is kept Dec. 17, for 
horſes, cows, and 

| CO/LLIQUATE 
ſolve. = } 

COLLI AITIO S.] in Chemiſtry 

notes a >. vegetable, and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, that have a tendency towards fefion, / 
In Phytze, it · is applied to the blood, when 


folid parts, hen they waſte away 
af the animal fluids Rowing of 100 fan de 
the ſecretory glands. 


body againſt another; NE 


 CO'LLOCATE 74 ] to place or put mou a 
certain ſituation. 

cOLLOCU ro 15.1 conference, con- 
ſultation, converſation. 


| coax, or ſooth. 


Axe, or College | 


Office, a corporation founded by king Richard | 


v. to nan, 0. . 
, Jo | 
countries. In Germany, there is the college | loſes its crafis, or balſamic texture; alſo, — 


„ by means 


COLLISION fe J the rilcing of one hard 


COLLO/GUE Tv. to” wheedls, « dame, 


COLLOP [S.] n «fce of wt; a piece of 


fleſh, cut out o 

Colony J conference, dialogue, 
converſation, 

COLLUY/SION [S. ] deceit, - fraud ; an 
ho | agreement or compact between two parties, to 
act fraudulently againſt each —_— with Pad 
ſign to prejudice a third perſon, 

COLLU'SIVE, or COLLUSORY LA. 1 frau- 
dulent, deceitful; lknaviſh, 

COLLU!THIANS FP. N.] in Church Hiſ- 
tory, a religious ſet, which aroſe in the ſixth 


Ws 5.4 


[oy on occafiva, of the indulgence W 


* . 


| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
I 


L 


. ket is on Tueſday. 


| Ig Gs * 


ab 


to Arius by Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria; 
they held that God was not the author of the 
evils and afflictions of this life, &e, 
.COLLY IS.] foot, or ſmut of coal. 
COLLYRUDIANS Pp. N.] à ſect of anti- 
ent Heretics, who paid divine honours to the vir- 
gin Mary, offering her little cakes called Co/- 


'COLLY/RIUM I Pharmacy, an oint- 
ment for the eyes. 

CO'LNBROOK. N.] a town in Buck- 
inghamſhire, whoſe La held April 5, and 


May 3, cv; foes; the mar- 


COLNE [F. N.] a town in Lancathire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 12, and October 11, 
for horned cattle, , ſheep, and woollen cloth; 
the market is ou Wedneſday. 

CO LON IS.] in Anatomy, the. ſecond of 
the-three large inteſtines, being about eight or 
nine inches long, called intefine craſſa. In 
Grammar, it is a point or character thus mar- 
ed (:) ſhewing the preceding ſentence to be 

te and entire; only that ſome remark, 
ſor the illuſtration, or other matter ee 
therewith, is added. 

. CO'LONEL IS.] the commander in chief 
of a regiment of horfe, _ or 


COLONY 7% a company of people and 
tranſplanted from their mother country to inha- 
bit in ſome diſtant region, in an to to form a 

ation. 

COLO'PHONY y [S.] in Pharmacy, a 
of gum, or black 
water, and afterwards dried 3 or the caput mor- 
ä— —— — 
der waged by an intenſe and long} | 


COLOQUPNTIDA S.] the fruit of the 
plant Colocynthis ; ap oe} Ameri oynrren 

COLORATION S.] the art or practice of 

| A term alſo uſed for the changes of 
eglour which bodies undergo, either by calcina- 
tion, coftion, fermentation, &c. 

CQLO'SSE, os coLossve [S.] a ſtatue of 
enormous magnitude. The moſt famous of this 
kind was that of Rhodes, made in honour of 
Apollo. It was 86 feet high, and ita thumb ſo 
large, that few people could embiace or fathom 
it. It was placed acroſs the mouth of the har- 
tour of Rhodes, and hips with full fails paſſed 
between its legs. 


COLOSSE {P. N. ] a city of Phrygia which 
Herodotus tells us, where the river Lycus, 
running under ground, diſappears ; but this ri- 


ver rifing up again above ground, at the diſtance 
of five furlongs from this city, empties itſelf 
into the Meander. It is generally agreed among 
learned men, that Coloſſe food at no great diſ- 
tance from Laodicea and Hierapolis, whence 


] 


I — PPP 


i us, has long 
quite buried in ruins the 


COLOUR [S. ] /in- Phyfiology, as deferid. 
ed by Phi is an inherent property in 
light, exciting different vibrations, according to 
the different magnitude of its parts, in the fibres 
of the optic * which being propagated to 
and | ſenfations ; or, — „it i the only 
reflection of liche, variouſly changed by opake 

or even light itſelf. Or, it is the diffe- 
rent modifications of the rays of light, that ex- 
cite in us thoſe ſenſations by which we diftin- 
_ things, and call them blue, red, green, 

& The principal colours uſed by Painters are 
red 3 lead, or ceruſs; yellow and red 
ochres ; ſeveral kinds of earth, umbre, or pi- 
ment, lamp-black, burnt jvory, black lead, 
einnabar or vermillion; gumboge, lacca, blue 
and green aſhes, verdigriſe, biſtre, ſmalt, car- 
mine, ultramarine, Se. In dying, there are 
five colours, called firfiple, , or mother 
colours, from the minrire © which all other co- 
lours are formed ; theſe are blue, yellow, brown, 
red and black, In Heraldry, the colours gene- 
a | rally uſed are red, blue, black, green, and pur- 
he TR which the Heralds call gules, azure, ſable, 
vert or finople, and purpure; tenne or tawney, 
and ſanguine, are not ſo common z as to yellow 

white, called or and arpent, are me 
tals, not colours. In Law, colour is pro- 
bable plea, though really falſe in itſelf, and cal - 
culated to draw the trial of the cauſe from the 
ſort | jury to the judge; and therefore ooght to be 
matter in law, or doubtful to the jorors, Co- 
hour of Office, is doing an unjuftifi action 
under the countenance of office. 

CO/LOUR [CV.] to mark with ſome hue, 
or dye; to palliate or excuſe ; to ſet a good face 
upon a bad matter ; to carry on a contraband 
trade in another's name; to bluſh. 

CO/LOURING IS. among Painters, is the 
art of applying and c the colours of a 
picture 3 or it is the mixtures of light and ſha- 
dow, formed by the various colours employed 
in painting. 

CO'LOURS [S.] in the art military, are 
the banners, flags, enfigns, Cc. of all kinds, 
uſed both in the army, ard fleet. 

COLT IS.] a foal, or young of the hore 
_ kind, Alſo, a young unexperienced 

CO/LTER IS.] the ſharp iron of a plough 

nd, 


that cuts the grou 
CO'LTISHALL IP. N.] atown in Nor'b- 
amptonſhire, whoſe fair is on Whitſun-monday, 


for petty chapmen. 
CO'LUBER [S.] a very numerous genus of 


* — . in Architecture, is 8 
8 and adorn a build- 
ing; abt competed of © baſe, or faſt, nd | 


"> 


vember on and Thurſday in Midlent, for 


| Hire, whoſe fairs are held May 1, and Novem- 


| lodge their honey, and breed. In a ſhip, it is a 


en S112 


in Somerſetſhire, whoſe fair 


contend, diſpute, reſi 


COM 


Aldo, a long file or row of troops. 


fo, half a page, when divided into two equal 
parts, by a line paſſing perpendicularly through 
the middle. 


ST CO'LUMN Cp. N.] a town in Corn- 
wall, whoſe fairs are held Thurſday after No- 


1 
COLUMPTON [P. N] a town in De- 
vonſhire, whoſe fairs are May 1; and Oc- 


tober 28, for cattle; the market is on Sa- 


TOM 7” 
COMBU'STION S.] conflagration ; 
ſumption by fire ; alſo, riot, tumult, doug 
COME [V. to advance, draw near, ap- 
proach ; „ | 
reach, obtain, : or or acquire 
COME- S.] a ſprout ; the ſmall ſhoots or 
fibres of malt. 
COME DIAN e a player or dor of co- 
medy ; a writer 
COMEDY IS.] is a dramatic repreſents- 
tion of the lighter faults and follies of man- 
kind; or, as Scaliger defines it, a dramatic 
ting the buſineſs of life, whoſe 


turday. 
COLURES S.] in Aſtronom and Geo- [poem 
2 ] 4 event —— and ſtill familiar. 


equi 
points Aries and Libra; the other thro” 
the alu points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They divide the ecliptic into four equal parts, 
> 4 pope ſeaſons of 


COLYFORD N.] a town in Devon- 
tire, whoſe fair is 1, for cattle. 
- CO'LYTON [P. N.] a town in Devon- 


ber 30, for cattle, the market is on Thurſ- 
day. 
CO'MA [S.] a preternatural propenſity to 


Neep, which the patient does with his mouth 
open, and his under-jaw fallen. | | 

CO'MA BERENICES [S.] in Aftronomy, 
a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, com- 
poſed of ftars near the Lion's tail. 


COMB CS.] an inftrument to clean, un- 


tangle, and dreſs wool, flax, hair, Cc. Alſo, port, 


the creſt, or red tuft of fleſh upon a cocks 
head. Likewiſe, the cavities in which bees 


little piece of wood ſet under the lower part of | come 
the beak-head, near the middle; it has two 


holes in it, and ferves to bring the foro-tacks poin 
aboard. 


COMB ST NICHOLAS [P. N.] a town 


kept Dec. 16, 
for bullocks, horſes, and ſheep. 
— LS. ] engagement, conteſt, battle, 


COMBAT [V. 1 to 4. wh with, oppoſe, 
wit 

CO'MBATANT [S.] he that fights with 
another, a _— antagoniſt, In Heral- 
dry, it is a term for two beaſts, as lions, Cc. 

in a coat of arms in a fighting poſture, | 

COMBINA'TION IS.] aſſociation, league, 
conſpiracy. In the Mathematics, it is the va» 
riation or alteration of any number of 23 
ties, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all 
ferent manners poſſible, 

COMBI'NE . to — agree, join, plot, 
* COMBUST fa. 

A.] an epithet for a planet, 
8 with, or not diſtant above 8 
* Foo 2 BET] the ſun, 

TIBLE [A.] whatever is ſuſcep- 
tible dy Gre + 


of or 


3 18. beauty, proportion, 
grace, dign | 
COMELY [A.] handſome, graceful, de- 
cent, according to propriety. 

T, or BLAZING STAR [S. ] a ce- 
leſtial body in the planetary region, appearing 
ſuddenly and again diſappearing, It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or tail 
of light, oppoſite to the ſun ; it performs its 
revolutions about the ſun in elliptical orbit, | 
which have the ſun in one of the foci. 

COMET A/RIUM [S.] a curious markine 
exhibiting an idea of the revolution of a comet 
about the ſun. 

CO'MFITS Is. ] dry ſweet-meats and con- 
fections. 

CO'MFORT [V.] to frenghten, enliven, 
encourage, aſſiſt, Help, or relieve. 


COMFORT LS. ] conſolation, aid, ſup- 
relief. 


COMICAL [A.] jocoſe, merry, diverting, 
agreeable, witty, humorous, pleaſant. 
CO'MING A. fond, forward, ready to 
come, yielding, compliant; to come. 

CO'MMA [S.] among Grammarians, a 
t or character marked thus (,) frving ts. 
denote the diſtinction 8 and to e 
the members of a pe 

COMMAND . e order, direct, 9 
vern; to overſee; to have the ſupreme au- 


COMMAND [S.] the right of communi 
ing; power; ſupreme authority; the rule or di- 
rection of a matter. 

COMMANDER [S.] he that has the ſu⸗ 
1 the chief officer in an amy, 
company, or N 

COMMA'NDMENT [S.] —_— , role, 

t, authority z more particulariy, 
2 or ten precepts given by God 3 
4, and by him to the Iſraelites, 

COMMA'NDRY * a ſort of benefits 
or revenue belonging to a military- order, and 
conferred on antient knights who had done ſer- 
vice to the order, as the Commandries of Malta. 

COMMEMORA'TION. IS.] ſignifies the 
memory of any perſon or thing eg. 
ſomething in honour of a perſon's memory, or 
to celebrate the remembrance of ſame great 
event. Thus the Euchariſt is a commemora- | 


2 | ; N NED 
e : . : 
* 
: i 3 


COM 
toon of the ſafferings of our bleſſed Saviut. It 


is likewiſe the name of the a arr s feaſts, paſſio 


All- Saints, and All-Souls. 
CouuMENCE [u.] to begin; to enter into 
2 | law-fuit; | do take up a degree of in the 
univerſity; to a new 

COMME'NCEMENT IS.] a beginning ; # 
date,periodor epocha from ce toreckontime. 
—-y a convention of the heads of a univerſi- 


plaud, or ſet f. eren op 
perſon, action, or thing; to commit or recom- 
mend to the care, confidence, or favour of an 


. nn [S.] i a benefice, which 
being void, is commended to the charge of ſome 
ſufficient clerk to 3 Or, it is che 
truſt or adminiſtration of revenues of a bene 
fice, given either to a layman, to hold by way 
_ of for fix months, in order to re- 
= c. or to an eccleſiaſtie, or beneficed per- 

to perform the paſſoral duties thereof, till 


the benefice is provided with a regular in- 


- COMMENDA'TION IS.] recommenda- 
tion; a kind and friendly repreſentation ; ap— 
; à declaration of eftcem. 
COMMENSURABLE, or CoMMENSU- 
RATE [A.] reducible to ſome common mea- 
fure, as a yard and a foot are meaſured by an 
inch. In Geometry, right lines are ſaid to be 
commenſurate in power, when their ſquares are 
meaſured by the ſame quantity of ſpace. 
COMMENT, or commenTary [S.] 
an , iluftration, or interpretation, of 
the difficult on obſcore of an author. 
It denotes alſo a kind of hiftory, or memoirs, 
in which the writer was a principal aftor ; ſuch 
as _ IMENT 75 Ce ſar. 
MMENT [V.] toexplain, write notes 
upon; to expound, 
r [ A.] invented, ima- 
ginary, counterfeit, falſe, forged, pretended. 
COMMERCE IS.] exchange of one thing 
for another; barter; trade; traffick ; the buy- 
ing and fling al manger of commodities, in 
order to gain by the ſame. 
'COMMIGRA!TION [S.] the remoyal of 
a people from one country to another, 
.COMMINA*TION ['S.} a threat, menace, 
denungiation of puniſhment ; the recital of God's 
threatenines on Aſh-wedneſ; 
COMMYNATORY-[A. whatever threa- 
den baniſhment, or ſome penalty; ſuch is that 
part of a felon's ſentence of baniſhment, which 


er able, proper 


-COMMINTUTION ['S.] the grinding, 
breaki broifing, veri thi 
ue ipeeueed into S 

" COMMPISER ATE ES to "pity ty, condole, 


6 
COMMISERATION [S. 7 
n, tenderneſs. [ J 1 8 
CO'MMISSARY [S.] an officer made oc- 
cafionally ; a delegate; a deputy ; an officer of 
a biſbop, who-exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
remote places of a dioceſe, where the chance}- 
lor cannot call the people to the biſhop's con- 
fiſtory-court, without too much inconvenience, 
In the army, there is the commrſary of muſters, 
of fieres, Fw ow: fieng, c. 

COMMTSSION IS.] che act of entruſting 
any thing; a truſt; a warrant by which any 
truſt is held. In Common Law, the warrant, 
or letters patent, which all perſons, exerciſing 
juriſdiction, have to empower them to hear aad 
determine any cauſe or ſuit 5 as Common of the 

judges, Sc. There are a great variety of Com- 
ö — — from the crown ; as of Articipa- 
tren, to collect ſubũdies before the time; of A- 
ſeciati en, to add two or more fit perſons to 
juitices of aſſize on their circuits in Wales ; of 
Ba which iſſues out of Chancery; as 
does that cf charitab!; vſes, directed to the bi- 
ſhop and others of a dioceſe, where lands given 
to charitable uſes are miſapplied z of Delegates, 
directed to twoor three temporal lords, as many 
biſhops, and two judges, authorizing them to fit 
on an appeal to the king, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, from a ſentence given by the archbiſhop in 
any ecclefiaftical cauſe; of Lunacy; of the 
| Peace ; of Rebellion ; of Se, Sc. In Trade, 
it ſometimes means the power of acting for an- 
other, and ſomertmes the premium or reward a 
perſon receives for ſo doing, which is 2, 1, 2, 
3, or more per cent. according to the nature or 
circumſtance of the affair. - 

COMMISSIONER IS.] a perſon autho- 


rizsd- by commiſſion, letters patent, or other 


lawful warrant, to act or do in behalf of ano» 
ther, or to exerciſe any public office. 

COMMI1'SSURE [. I in Architecture, the 
Joint of two ſtones, or the place * | 
is joined to the other. 

COMMIT [v.] to give in trot; to ſend 
to priſon 5 to perpetrate, or commit a robbery, 
murder, Cc. | 

"COMMUTMENT [S.] a warrant or order 
for ſending a perſon to priſon. 5 

COMMITTEE IS.] a ſelect number of 
perſons, to whon the conſideration or ordering 
an affair is referred, either by ſome court, or 
the conſent of parties, to whom it belongs. 

COMMFSTURE S. bo Beers incorpo- 
ration; the maſs f rmed by mingling different 

; a compound. 

"- COMMO'DE IS.] a woman's head- dreſs. 

COMMO'DIOUS A. ] convenient, fuit- 
F COMMODITY 


Aer intereſt, Nen 0 
vantage; alſo, all merchan · 
r ; 


COMMODORE S.] an officer, commiſ- 
Goned by the lords of the admiralty, or by an 


admiral, to command a ſquadron of men of | 


8 iy mpat e Wikhy or bear a part 


calamityof another, f | MALES CoM. 


ſexes 3 thus 
Trade, it fignifies the common flock of a —_— ſociably, to impat 


- Jtual 


A [A.] frequent, "uſual, euſto- 


quary J belonging to all alike, in contradiſtinc- 


tion to proper, peculiar, Ce. 


COM 
government in which the ſupreme authorityfs 
Ley in the —— le ; a republic. 


CO'MMORANT [A.] refideat, dwelling, 


COMMON S.]. an open ground, equally tarrying, ſojourning. 


pſed by all the inhabitants of a pariſh, town, 


COMMO'TION Is. J tamult, . not, mob, 


lordſhip, &c. In Grammar, it denotes the gender diſturbance; emotion, UT Iz. or 
of nouns which are equally applicable to both} of mind. | 


pany or partnerſhip. 
COMMON BENCH S. Fe a name by which 
82 of Common was antiently 
ca 
COMMON HUNT [S.] the chief huntſ- 
man belonging to the lord-mayor and aldermen 
of London. 


COMMON LAW [S. | — 2 by 


long preſcription, haye 

law, and were received as laws in G 
ſore any ſtatute was enacted in parliament to al- 
ter the ſame ; and are now diſtinguiſhed from 


the Statute Law, 


COMMON-PLACE BOOK [S.] denotes 
a regiſter, or repofitory of what things occur, 
that deſerve peculiar regard, in the courſe of a 
man's ſtudy, fo diſpoſed, that among a num- 


ber of ſubjects, any one — be eaſily found. 
CO'MMON PLEAS [IS.] one of the king's 
courtz, now held in minſter Hall, but 


antiently moveable. AU civil cauſes, both real 
and perſonal, are, or were formerly, tried in 
this court, according to the ſtrict . of the 
land, but has no cognizance of Pleas of the 


crown. 
COMM N DAY IS.] inLaw, Genifice an 
day in court, as in eight days of Hilla- 
8 from the day of Eaſter in fifteen days, 


Sc. 

CO'MMON INTENDMENT IS.] a com- 
mon meaning of any thing, without ftraining 
it to any foreign, remote, or particular ſenſe, 


Hence, in Law, bar to common Intendment, is al place 
genera! tar, which commonly difables the plain- | 


tiff's declaration 
CO'MMON PRAYER [S.] is the liturgy, 
or forms of ſervice, uſed by Church c 


England 

CO'MMON A.] in Geometry, is applied 
to an angle, ol woo like, which belongs to 
two figures equally. - 

CO'MMONER — -] a member of the houſe 
of Commons in parliament; ftudents of a cer-| 
tain rank at either of our univerſities, 

CO'MMONS [S.] e Fr to 
the Lower Houſe of parliament. Alſo, the 
5 public diet of a college, inns of court, or 

blic ſchool, to which all the members are 
oblige] ro conngibute, whether they attend or|the 


a baron, 
COMMONWEF'AL, or COMMONWEALTH 


Pr a polity ; the general body of the people; 


is of the common gender, . Inj COMMU!NE [V.] to converſe; etal 


ſentiments. a- 


COMMUNICABLE [A. ] chat which may 
be communicated or imparted; ; fit or proper” * 
be diſcloſed, imparted, or debated, 
COMMU'NNICANT [S.] one who par- 
takes of the bleſſed ſacrament, . 
COMMUNICATION IS.] the act of i im- 
— 3 to another; conference, con · 
the connection of one thing 
be-[with — gee or — paſſage from one place to 
another ; thus a gallery is a communication be- 
tween two apartments, In Philoſophy, it is 
the act whereby a body at reſt is put into motion 
by a moving body ; or, it is the acceleration of 
motion in a body already moving. 7 
COMMU'NIO — — 2] — fellow - 
ſhip ; common on, In matters of reli- 


gion, it is a union in doctrine and diſcipline z — 


in which ſenſe, different chdrches are faid to 
hold communion with each other. Alfo, the 
common and public celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. 
COMMUNITY {[S.] the commonwealth 3 
the body politic; common poſſeſſion; a ſocjety 
of men, whether ecclefiaſtic, or laic, living in 
the ſame place, under the fame laws, regula- 
tions, and cuſtoms, 

 COMMUTAYTION | [S.] change, altera- 
tion, bartering ; the exchanging, a corporal for 
a pecuniary puniſhment. In Aftronomy, the 
angle of Commuzation is the diſtance — the 
ſun's true place ſeen from the earth, and the- 
of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, 2 
CO'MPACT 5a an accord, contract, a. 
greement. In P , it is laid of bodies 
which are of a cloſe, denſe, and heavy texture, 
with few and very ſmall pores. . 

CO'MPANY [S.] an aſſembly, or number 
of people met together in the ö In 
Commerce, it denotes a fociety of merchants, 
traders, or mechanics joined together in one 
common intereſt, Alſo, a body corporate, # _ 
corporation. In the Military, it-is the ſabdivi- 
fion of a regiment of foot. 

COMPA'RATIYE [A. eftimated by 
compariſon, Among Grammarians, it is the 
or|degree between the poſitive and ſuperlative, ex 
3 icular quality above or beneath 

another. In Anatomy, it is that 
veer of it which confiders the ſecondary ob- 


not. 
CO'MMONS, or COMMONALTY oY = jecta, or the bodies of other animals; 
- nifies the whole body of the people under 


the | for more accurate diſtinctions of foveral 
and ſupplying the defect of human ſubjects. 


COMPA/RISON [S.] the ſetting, examin- 4 = 1 


ing, rn ee = ; 


- equivalent, In the Civil 


che creditor, which in that caſe, is equiyaleat 


CON 


 Kmilitude. A fimile in writing or ſpeaking. In Ii 
Grammar, it is the inflexion of the comparative 


COMPARTHITION IS. J in Architecture, 
Genotes the uſcful and regular diſpoſition of the 


| ground plot of a building, into rooms of of- thing 


nice, and of reception or entertainment. 


called partition ; which ſee. 


CO'MPASS [V. ] toencircle, environ, ſur- 
round 10 fel, o in a thing to paſs 


PASS [S.] a circle, extent, limits, |grieve 


circumference ; the power of the 


MIN EIS COMPASS IS.] an inftru- 
ment whereby the ſhip's courſe is determined ; 
the uſe and conſtruction of which every ſailor 
knows, and therefore it would be ſuperfluous to 
deſcribe it, 
_,, CO'MPASSES, or ral or COMPASSES 
[.] a mathematical inftrument, for meaſuring 
» deſcribing circles, taking diſtances in 
charts, and for many other purpoſes ; of which 
there are various forts and contrivances, adapted 
to the deſigns for which they are uſed. | 
_ COMPA'SSION [S.] humanity, pity, com- 
miſeration, fellow-feeling. | 
COMPA'SSIONATE, [A.] tender-beart- 
ed, inclined pry. | | 
COMPA'TIBLE [A.] fuitable to, fit for, 
- conhſtent with. 
_. COMPA'TRIOT IS.] of the fame coun- 
try; an aſſociate with others in aſſerting the li- 
berties of his country. 
COMPEER IS.] an equal, companion, col- 
ue. | 


MPE'L [V.] to force, conſtrain, or 
oblige a perſon to do a thing; to take by force 
COMPELLA'TION IS.] the ſtile of ad- 
_ Qreſs ; a free or friendly ion; a calling one 
_ COMPE'ND, or comyenpiunm [S.] in 
Literature, Gignifics abridgment, epitome, ex- 
tract, or ; | 
COMPENSA/iION [S. ] recompence; 
w, it is a fort of 
right, whereby a debtor demands that the debt 
may be compenſated by what is owing him by 


to payment. a 

COMPERTO/RIUM IS. ] in the Civil 
Law, fignifies a judicial inqueſt mace by dele- | 
gates to ſearch out and relate the truth of a 


* 
COMPETITION [S.] rivalry; conteft 
the pretenſions of more than one to the ſame 


COMPE'TITOR IS.] a rival; an oppo- 


ſame thing. 

COMPPLE [V.] to write or compoſe a 
book, either from one's own materiale, or from 
other authors. | 

COMPILA'TION IS.] : collection from 
various authors, digeſted and methodized for the 
iluftration of ſome particular ſubject ; an aſ- 
ſemblage ; a coacervation. cb 
COMPLA'CENCE [S.] good humour; 
readineſs to oblige ; civility ; complai 

COMPLAIN [V. ] to find fault with, to 
eve, bemoan, bewail, lament. 
COMPLAINANT IS.] one who com- 
2 a ſuit, or ſeeks relief by a due courſe 

w. 
COMPLAINT [S.] a repreſentation of 
pains or injuries ; remonſtrance againſt ; the 
cauſe or ſubject of complaint; the ſetting forth 
an injury or grievance in order to obtain 
redreſ-, 

. COMPLAISA'NCE IS.] civility z cour- 
2 and obliging behaviour; the act of adu- 
ation. ä 

CO/MPLEMENT [S.] fulneſs ; comple- 
ion; perfection. In Aſtronomy, the diſtance 
of a ftar from the zenith ; or the arch compre- 
hended between the place of a ftar above the 
horizon, and the zenith. 6 
COMPLE'TE [A.] perſect, full, without 
defect, finiſhed, concluded. N 

COMPLETE [V. ] to perſect, finiſh, con - 
clude ; to make up a deficiency. : 

COMPLE'TION [S, ] accompliſhment ; ful- 
80 of prophecies; in the utmoſt per- 
ſection. | 

COMPLEX [A.] compounded of many 
parts; complicate, intricate, or difficult to con- 
ceive or perform, 


COMPLE'XION IS.] among Phyficians, 


is the temp-rament, habitude, and atural diſ= 


poſition of the body, but oftner the colour of 
the face and ſkin. _ | 
n in Anatomy, a broad 
and pretty lon le, lying along the back 
part and ſide of the neck, on each ſide one. 
COMPLE'XURE IS.] the involution or 
mixture of one thing with others. 
COMPLIANCE IS.] accord, ſubmiſſion, 
a readineſs to yield to the ſentiments of others. 
COMPLICA/TION IS.] the blending, in- 
yolving, or interweaving one thing with ano- 
ther. In Phyſic, it denotes a perſon who la- 
bours under many diforders at the ſame time. 
CO/MPLICE IS.] a partner or confederate 


* 


in a bad action. 


© CQMPETENCE, or COMPETENCY 5] 


nent; one who ftrives with another for the 


co 


the coherence 


4 hk 


COM 
COMPLIMENT Is. 1 an aft of expreſſion 
of civility; words of courie, and of Litle 6gni 
8 "LE 
K 7 Ae cad reſpect. 
Or Is. J a plot or confederacy in 
ſome ſecret crime. | 


OMPLY! [V.] to ſubmit, yield, or affent | compoſi 


thing; to be to. 


C 
9 | 
COMPO'NED, comwronz, or C@nonY | page; 


A. ] in Heraldry, is faid of a bordue made up 
| &f angular pr or chequers of two different 


rs, 
COMPONENT [A.] that which conſti 


totes a compound body, or the parts of which 

it conſiſts ; 
COMO RT [V. to agree to, or comply 

with ; to ſuit one's behaviour to times and cir- 


COMPOYSE [V.] to form a maſs by join- 
ing ſeveral things together ; to write a book, 
diſcourſe, or poem ; to put things in a proper 
form and method; to ſettle the mind to buſi- 
neſs, In Printing, it is the collecting and ar- 


ranging the ſeveral types and characters into 


werds, ſentences, Sc. In Muſic, to make 
airs, or ſet tunes, fingle or in parts, for inftru- 
ments or voices, In common life, it fignifies 


to heal or make up a quarrel or breach among 
diſagreeing parties. _ 

COMPOSITE *'[ A. ] denotes ſomething 
compounded, or up of ſeveral others united 
together. orgy 


COMPOSITE wumBERs IS. ] are ſuch as 
may be exactly meafured by a number exceeding 
unity; as 6 by 2 or 3, or 10 by 5, Fc. ſo that 
= the loweſt compoſite number. e num- 
, between ves, are thoſe which have 
ſome common meaſure befides unity; as 12 and 
15, 2s being both meaſured by 3. | 
COMPOSITE oxprxn 883 in Architec- 
cure, is the laſt ef the five orders of columns; 
ſo called, b=cauſe its capital is compoſed out of 
thoſe of the other orders, borrowing a quarter 
round from the Tuſcan and Doric, a row of 
leaves from the Corinthian, and volutes from 
the Ionic. Its cornice has fimple modillions or 
dentils. It is called the Roman or Talic Order, 
as being invented by the Romans. 
is the uniting or 


ining two words together ; ſee 
In Mathematics, it is a cer- 
| tain method of demonſtration, which is the re- 
verſe of the analytical method, or of reſolu- 
tion. In Mafic, it is the piece or book of mu- 
fic fitted for voices or inſtruments, In Logic, 
is a method of reaſoning, whereby we pro- 
from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to 
particular 


it is the arrangement of various figures 


12 
| one body preſſing F. another. 
V. 


in a picture. In Pharmacy, it is the mixing er 
compounding medicines of different qualities, ſs 
as to aſſiſt each other's virtues, or ſupply each 
other's defects. In Commerce, a contract, 
whefeby a creditor aceepts a part of his debt in 
er e for the whole. In Printing, it is. 
the arranging ſeveral types, or letters in the 
ing-ſtick, whereby zo form a line; and 


of ſeveral lines ranged in the galley, to make a 
- and of ſeveral pages, to make a form. 
COMPO'SITOR IS.] he that arranges and 
adjuſts types and letters in pages and forms in 
order for the preſs. MN 2 = 
CO'MPOST IS.] dung, or manure, to be 
laid on the ground to mend the ſoil. 
- CO'MPOUND [S.] a maſs compoſed or 
made up of different things. 2 
COMpO UND [V.] to mingle different 
ingredients together; to combine, or mingle in 
different poſitions, In Grammar, to form a 
word from two or more words. In bufineſs, to 
adjuſt a difference by receding from a juſt claim; 
E by paying a part in full of the 
whole. 
COMPREHE'NSION [S.] that faculty of 
the mind called underſtanding ; the act or qua- 
lity of compriſing or containing; incluſion 3 
knowledge; capacity. Alſo, a ſummary, epi- 
tome, compendium. In Rhetoric, it is t 
re called ſynecdoche, which puts the name 
of the whole for part, or a part for the whole; 
a general for a particular of the ſame kind; or 
a particular for a general; and an uncertain 
number is often ſet down for a certain one. 
COMPREHE'/NSIBLE [A;] intelligible, 
2 SIVE LA. large; caps 5 
MPREHE'N A. capaci- 
ous, extenſive, full, fignificant, nervous, ſtrong; 
having the quality of comprifing much in a few 
words, or a narrow compaſs. | 2 
COMPRE'SS [V.] to ſqueeze together, to 
reduce into a narrow compals ; to embrace. 
COMPRE!SS [S.] in $i , @ bolſter of 
ſoft linen rags, folded, and a to edver a 


plaĩſter. 5 ; 
COMPRE'SSION IS.] the act of prefling 


or ſqueezing ſometbing pany ö 
COMPRE/SSURE the act or force of 
 COMPRINT [V. ] among bookſellers, fig 
nifies piratically and ſurreptitiouſly to print an- 
other's copy, to the prejudice of the right owner, 
COMPRVSE [V.] to contain, take in, 
include, 1 
COM PROMT SE [S.] the mutual aſſent of 
parties to refer matters in difference to arbitra· 
tors; a compact or bargain in which concef- 
fions are made, | : 
COMPROMTSE v.] ts adjuft a difference 
by mutual agreement; to accord, agree. | 
COMPT IS.] account; reckoning, co 
putation. | : 
COMPTROLLER IS.] director 3 ſuper- 
viſor ; ſuperintendant. | 


COMPU!LSION [S.] force, — 


e of compelling. 
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COMPU'LSORY [A.] having 
e 17 the N. 


"COMPUNCTION S.] in , an 
' Inward grief of mind, a Woes bod es 


neſs of having offended. 
COM PURGA'F ION IS.] the clearing 
ing one. man's innocence or veracity by 
the oath of another. 
COMPURGA”TOR IS.] in Law, a perſon] 
who, by oath, clears and j another's inno- 


cence 
COMPUTA!TION [S.] the act of reckon- 
ing, calculation; the manner of eftimating 


CO'MRADE [S.] one who cohabits with 
another; a companion ; a partner; a fellow- 
boner, Ge. 


CON [V.] toperuſe, learn, or ſtudy a thing, 


CON IS. I a blow, thump, or knock. 
 CONA'TUS [S.] in modern Philoſophy, 
imports the ſtruggle, or endeavour of a body to- 
2 relation to- 
wards motion, as a point does to a line 3 or it 
may be defined the velocity with which motion 
is conſidered in its ſeveral variations of increaſe 


in order to be periet in it. 


and d decreaſe. 


CON CA MERATE [A.] to vault or arch 


over the top or roof of any buil 
CON CATENACTTION 8.7 ſeries of 


links ; n of ſecond cauſes 


Re 4. J hollow within like an 
exg-!1ell, when the yolk is out; ſuch as conceve 


gaſſes, which are ground Ag and uſually of 
a ſpherical, though they may be of a perabolical, 


or any other fi 
CONCA” Y [S.] the inner bend of 3 


curve line, or the whole ſpace included Wan 2 


concave ſurface. 
CONCE'AL [V. I to hide, ſecrete. 
ont a ny T IS.] privacy, retreat, 
R 
CEOs . ] to admit, allow,. grant 
or 
- „ hom [S.] conceptien, thought, idea, 
„ notion, opinion, ſentiment, imagination, 


GONCEI'TED IA. ] opiniative, proud, al- 


CONCEIVE. [V.] to comprehend, form in 
the mind, underſtand, to form a EE ALAM 
of a thing; alſo, to become pregnant. T 

- COCENTRA'TION. IS.] the colleftion. 


c. 


feed; poßtive. 


or congregation. of things into a narrow ſpace 


PCONCENTRIC [A.] having one common, 


| 3 to meet in one common point, or opi- 


"CONCEPTION IS. the firſt -formatior 

an embrio in the — "rumen, Alſo, 
thought, idea, underſtanding, ſentiment, pur- 
pots — knowledge, conceit. 


eee, Wen 


© „Sen eg one 
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affect with ſome Pe, to diſturb, or 
* Conch | 


oF med. ard for; a 
i on the mind by bg trouble, 


g [V. to fertle, contrive, adjuſt 
weigh herate. , 

TY jo Muſic, a dny'; 2 
number or company . of muſiclans, playing or 
Gnging the ſame piece of muſic or ſong. Alto, 2 
communication of deſigns, or an agreement. a- 
mong 2 to unite their powers in doing 


: CONCE'SSION [S.] permiſſion, or allow- 
Jance ; the act of g 
CO'NCHOR 


line, which wr is Soc near a firait line 


[to which it inclines, but never meets it. 
CONCPLIATE [V.] S ; to pre- 
between 


rail upon; to make di 
friends. , an 


 CONGUNNITY Ls. J decency, fitneſs. s. Alloy 
intervals in muſic, next to, and in combination 
with, concord, by which 2 2 a n. 
neceſſary to our being bet 
CONCISE [A.] brief, 
vorehenſixe. 
CONCPSENESS IS.] DA, A 
. CONCU'SION 1 Fur oft; excifions , 
CONCLAMA'TIiO 
4 cuſtom among the 


they carried him forth and buried him. 

CONCLAVE LS. ] a room in the Vatican; 
where the cardinals a pope ; alſo, the aſ- 
ſembly of cardinals. 


% draw a conf; 


lecifion, In Logic, 
A drawn from what was e in the p 
miſes ; the laſt propoſition in a ſyllogiſm. 

CONCLU/SIVE [A] 4. 
regularly conſequential 

CO aer v. I to digeſt the food in the 
ſtomach ; to purify by heat. 
CONGO'CTION PS.] the change which 
food undergoes in the ſtomach, before it becomes 
chyle ; maturation by heat. 
CONCO'MITANCE. [S.] that which ſob⸗ 
ſiſts together with another thing. | 
CONCO/MITANT * ] conjoined wich; 
concurrent ; accompanyin 

CONCO'MITANT S. * eee 3 fel- 
o traveller; bed-fellow, & | 
CONCO'RD [S.] 5 agreement, 4 8 
friendly corre ſpondence. In Muſic, the relation 
e always. 8 


1 


+ os - 


eee 


68. i Cen 8 | 
! In Geometry, þ chore 
CONCFNNOUS [A.] pleaſant agreeable, | 


S. ] an ou 7 
5 mulling 2 


by his name, for 71 days ſucceſſisely 3 
| ON ninth, concluding he was paſt recovery, 


| few conſe 4 to decides. determine 3 . 


CONCLU'SIO! X [5] determination j Gaal. 
conſequence or — 4 i 


* canvitive, 


FF - 
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ear, whether applied in ſucceſſion or conſequence, | 
In Grammar, it is that part ot ſyntax or con- 
ſtruction, which ſhews the dependence which 
the words in a ſentence have upon one another,” 
In Common Law, it is the agreement between 
parties, who intend to levy a fine on lands to one 
another, how, and in what manner they ſhall 
als, . | 

CONC'ORDANCE [CS. ] agreement. Alfo, 
an index or alphabet, which ſhe ws in how many 
places of Scripture any word occurs. 

CONCO'RDANT [A. ] agreeing together in 
tune; harmonious, | 

CONCO/RDAT IS.] in the Canon Law, is 
a covenant, compact, or agreement in ſome bene- 
ficiary matter, relating to a reſignation, permu- 
tation, or other ecclefiaſtical cauſe. | 
_ CONCO'URSE, or concurrence [S.] 
the confluence or aſſemblage of many perſons or 
things; or, the reciprocal action of various per- 
ſons or things, co- operating towards the ſame 
effect. Thus, fome hold, that the Concourſe, or 
concurrence of the ſun and ſtars, is neceſſary for 

the production of all ſublunary things. 

' _ CONCRE'TE IS.] a body compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſubitances, In natural Philoſophy, it is a 
body made up of different principles, or a mixed 
body ; thus, ſoap is a fa#itious Concrete, or a 
body mixed together by art ; and antimony is a 
ratural Concrete, or a mixed body, compounded 
in the bowels of the earth : In Arithmetic, con- 
crete numbers are thoſe which are joined to ſome- 


thing, as 2 men, 3 horſes, 4 dogs, Cc. whereas, | P 


if nothing be concreted with the number, it is 
taken abſtractly or univerſally ; thus, three ſig- 
nifies three unites ; let theſe unites be men, 
pounds, ſhillings, or what you pleaſe. In Logic, 
it is uſed in contradiſtinction to abſtract; thus, 
if we ſhould ſay, this cloth it red, we ſpeak of red- 
neſs in the concrete; whereas, ſhould we ſay red 
only, we ſhould ſpeak in the abſtract, becauſe it 
may be applied to filk, leather, or any thing elſe. 
— CONCRE'TION [S. ] coalition, or the unit- 
ing together of ſeveral ſmall particles of a natu- 
ral body into ſenfible maſſes, or concretes, where- 
by its figure is determined, and is endued with 


properties, It is alſo the act whereby ſoft bodies | q 


are rendered hard; or the inſenſible motion of 
the particles of a fluid, or ſoft body, whereby 
they come to a conſiſtence. It is indifferently 
uſed for induration, condenſation, congelation, 
and coagulation, 
- CONCU'BINAGE IS.] denotes ſometimes a 
criminal, or prohibited commerce between the 
ſexes ; but, in a more limited ſenſe, ſignifies the 
cohabitation of a man and woman in the way of 
marriage, without obſerving the legal ceremony, 
CO'NCUBINE IS. ] a woman kept in for- 
nication, In Scripture, the term ſignifies a wife 
of the ſecond rank, who was inferior to the ma- 
tron, or miſtreſs of the houſe. She had not only 
frequently the ſame appellation, but, in the moſt 
important inſtances, was upon the ſame level 
with a wife z nor does there ſeem to be any diffe- 


rence made between the ſons of the wife and the 


i 


N 
concubine. But fince the abrogation of poly- 
gamy by Jeſus Chriſt, and the reduction of 
marriage to its primitive inſtitution, the abuſe of 
concubines has been condemned among Chriſ- 
tians, 

CONCUTLCATE | V, ] to tread upon, or 
trample under foot, , 

CONCU/PISCENCE IS.] according to di- 
vines, is an irregular appetite, or luſt after'carnal 
things, inherent in the nature of man ever fince 
the fall. Malbranche aſcribes the origin of 
concupiſcence to thoſe impreſſions made on the 
brain of our firſt parents at their fall, which 
are ftill tranſplanted and continued to thoſe of 
their children; and he aſcribes the dominion 
and prevalence of cancupiſcencs to original fin, 

CONC UR [V. I to conſent to; or agree in 
opinion; to meet in one point; to be united with; 
to contribute to one common event. 

CONCU'SSION [S.] a ſtriking, ſhaking, 
or jumbling together; tremefaction. $4 

COND, cox, or coxx [V. Ito guide or ſteer - 
a veſſel in her right courſe, by giving directions 
to the man at the helm. | 

CONDE MN [V.] to find guilty; to paſs 
ſentence for puniſhment ; alſo, to cenſure, 
blame, diſapprove. 

CODEMNA'TION IS.] is a declaring guil- 
ty, or pronouncing the ſentence of puniſhment 
upon a malefactor, by ſome judge. | 

CONDENSA'TION IS.] is the action of 
cold, whereby a body becomes more denſe, com- 
act, and heavy. 

CONDENSE [CV.] to make a body more 
thick and cloſe than it was, by reducing it in- 
to a leſs compaſs. 

CONDERS [S.] a term in the herring fiſh« 
ery, denoting the perſons who are appointed to 
ſtand on cliffs and eminences, above the ſhore, 
to make ſigns to the fiſhermen which way the 
ſhole of herrings paſſeth, which is more diſcern- 
ible to thoſe above, than to thoſe on board the 
veſſels. | ; | 

CONDE'SCEND [V.] to ftoop, ſubmit, 
yield; to ſuſpend the privileges of ſuperiority ; 
to conſent to do more than ftriC juſtice can re- 
uire. 

CONDESCENSITON IS.] compliance; vo- 
luntary humiliation; deſcent from ſuperiority. 
CONDI'GN [ A. ] ſuitable, worthy of, mes 
rited. | 8 
| COINNDIMENT IS.] ſauce 3; ſeaſoning. 

CONDISCTPLE CIR {chool-fellow, 

CONDITION ISI quality, or that by 
which any thing is denominated good or bad; 
the temper of the mind, or temperament of the 
body; ſtate; circumſtance z rank, In the Ci- 
vil Law, it is a clauſe of obligation ſtipulated as 
an article of a treaty or contract; or a donation 
or legacy in a teſtament. Alſo, a reſtriction, 
covenant, or ſtipulation in a deed, whereby the 
ſpecial uſes of ſuch a writing or inſtrument are 
directed. | | 

CONDVTIONAL [A.] not abſolute, but 


- 


upon certain terms agreed uon. 
AA CON- 


Se 


ing up ſinuſes and fiſtulas. It is alſo called a 
having a circle for its baſe, and its top terminated 


| 2 or ſoft electuary, of which there are various 


| upon ſome particular ſubjects between ſeveral 


CON 
CONDO/LE v.] to lament or ſympathize 
with thoſe in affliction. 
CONDO9'LENCE [S. ] grief; ſorrow for the 
misfortune of another. 
CONDONA'TION IS.] a pardoning 3 for- 
iveneſs. 
CONDORMIE'NTES [P. N.] in Church 
Hiftory, had their name from lying all to- 
gether, men and wc men, young and old. They 
aroſe in the 13th century near Cologn, where 
they are ſaid to have worſhipped an image of 
Lucifer, and to have received anſwers and oracles 
from him. Another ſpecies of Condermientes, 
were a branch of anabaptiſts in the 16th century; | 2 
fo called, becauſe they lay ſeveral of both ſexes 
in the ſame chamber, on pretence of evangelical 
charity. ; 
CONDU'CE [V. ] to help, contribute to, 
er promote a deſ gn. 
CONDU'CIBLE, or coxpvuctrve [A.] 
helpful, advantageous, forwarding, contributing. 
CO'NDUCT IS.] behaviour; management; 
economy ; convoy; eſcorte; guard. 
CONDU CT [V. ] te lead, guide, manage, 
direct; to head an army. | 
CONDUCTTITIOUS [A.] kire d. 
CON DU CTOR [S.] a guide, or leader, 
who ſhews another the way by bearing him com- 
pany ; chief, general, director. In Surgery, an 
inſtrument which ſerves to conduct the knife in 
the operation of cutting ſor the ſtone, and in lay- 


gcrget. 
_ CO/NDUIT IS.] a water-courſe ; a canal or 
pipe for the conveyance of water or any other 
fluid. Os 
CONE IS.] in Geometry, a folid figure, 


in a point or vertex. | 
CONFABULA'TION IS. ] eaſy and familiar 
converſation. 
CONFE'CTION IS. ] a compoſition of ſugar 
and other ingredients; ſweet- meats. Alſo, a li- 


s directed in diſpenſaries. ä 
CONFECTIONER IS.] one whoſe trade is 
to make ſweet- meats. | h 
CONFE'CTS IS.] certain fruits, flowers, 
herbs, roots, Ic. are fo called, when boiled and 
repared with ſugar or honey, to diſpoſe them to 
cep, and render them more agreeable to the 


CONFEDERAC V IS. ] a league or alliance 
among princes. In a criminal ſenſe, it is a 
combination or conſpiracy between two or more, 

_ againſt the life or property of ſome other perſon, 

CONFEDERATE [V.] to join, unite, or 

att in company. . 
CONFER [V. ] to talk or diſcourſe with 
another upon ſome ſubject; allo, to beſtow, 
give, or compare. 


CONFERENCE IS.] a diſcourſe or debate 


perſons ; a mectiag cr diſcuſſing tome point; 
= E N. | 


| 


truſted with ſecrets. 


<< 


CONFE'SSION IS. ] in a legal ſenſe, is the 


acknowledgment of ſome truth, though to the 
prejudice of the perſon who makes the declara- 
tion ; as when a perſon pleads guilty at the bar, 
Among divines, it fignifies the verbal acknow- 
ledgment wh.ch a perſon makes of his fins. To 
diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience to a prieſt. 
Alſo, a tormulary, in which the articles of the 
Chriſtian faith are compriſed. 


CONFE'/SSIONAL [S.] the feat or deſk 


where the conſeſſor places himſelf to hear the 
conſeſſions of the 


n. tents. a 
CON FESSOR IS.] in the Romiſh church, 
prieſt who is empowered to take the con- 


feflions of penitents, pteſcribes penance, and 
tives abſolution. 
teſſion of his faith in the face of danger. 
thoſe primitive Chriſtians who were martyr 4 
for the ſake of their religion. 


Alſo, one who makes pro- 
Alſo, 


CONFIDA'NT [S. ] a perſon entruſted with 


the ſecret affairs of another. 


CONFPDE [V.] to uuſt, rely upon, or 
t one's confidence in. 


CO/NFIDENCE [V.] aſſurance, truſt, or 
reliance upon, or ſatisfaction in a perſon of 
thing; alſo, bold and impudent behaviour. 


CONFIDENT IA. ] well aſlures ; poſitive 


ſecure of ſucceſs ;3 without ſuſpicion ; alio, bold, 
ſaucy, troubleſome, impertinen | 


(S.] a — ene 


CONFIGURA'TION IS.] che form of the 


CONFIDE'/NT 


various parts, adapted to each other, which gives 
them their external appearance, confiituting the 
ſpecific difference between bodies. In Aftrology, 
it is a certain ſituation of the planets in the 
Zodiac, where by they are ſuppoſed to aid or op- 
poſe each other. 


CONFFNE[V.] to bound, limit, impriſon ; 


to be near to, or border upon a place, | 
CONFINE [S.] border, edge, limits, boun- 


ry. 
CONFURM [V.] to eftabliſh a thing beyond 


doubt ; to make authentic ; to ſtrengthen by 
new ſolemairies or ties; to admit to the full pri- 
vileges of a Chriſtian, by the ceremony of impo- 


fition of the biſhop's hands. 
CONFIRMA'/TION IS.] additional proof ; 


evidence; undoubted teſtimony, Alſo, the act 
of ratitying or rendering a title, claim, report, 


or the like, more ſure and indiſputable, In Law, 
it is the conveying an eſtate or right, by proper 
deeds and inftruments, and thereby rendering 
what was before voidable, ſure and unavoidatle, 
from one perſon to another, In Theclogy, it is 
the public profefſion made by an adult pe 
the Chriſtian religion, who had been baptized in 
his infancy, The Romaniſts have advanced it 
into a diſſ inct ſacrament, 


CONFSCATE [V.] to ſeize, condemn, and 


transfer to the public treaſury, goods forfeit- 
ed to the crown, by ſome default, fraud, or 
omiſſion. 

CONFISCA'TION IS.] the adjudic tion of 
the goods and effects of criminals, traitors, &c. 


rion of 


CON 


to the public treaſury ; pr hibited merchandiſes, 
brought aboard or aſhore, without paying the 
duties, when ſeized, are confiſcated. 

CONFLAGRA'TION [S. ] the genera] 
burning ot a city or other place. It is likewiſe 
applied to the grand period 07 cataſtrophe of our 
wor lo, to be effected by fire. 

CONFLA'TION IS. the blowing or ſound- 
ing mary inſtruments together ; alſo, a caſting 
or melt ng of metal. 

CONF,.VCT [V.] to fight, ſkirmiſh, con- 


teſt, ftruggle, cr encoun er; io diipute or argue. 


CONFLICT IS.] oppoſition, battle, com- 
bat, fight, conteſt, ſtruggle, agony. 

CO'NFLUENCE, or coxnyrux [S.] the 
junction of ſeveral ſtreams; alſo, tue place where 

two r vers unite ther ſtreams, 

CO'NFLUENT [A. ] meeting; running 
one into another; an appe llation give» to that 
kind of the imall· pox in which the puſtules run 
into each other, 

CONFO/RM [V.] to ſhape or form a thing 
into the I keneſs of another; to comply with 

CONFO/R MABLE [ A. ] agreeable, ſuitable ; 
in the ſame faſhion ; ſimilar ; compliant; obſe- 


quious. 

CONFORMA'TION [S.] the faſhioning 
or figuring a thing in ſome mode or manner, A- 
mong Phy ficians, it is the conſtruction of the 
2 body, which is peculiar to every indivi- 

CONFO'RMIST IS.] one who, among us, 
complies with the worſhip and diſcipline of the 
church of England. 

CONFO'KMITY IS. ] fimilitude, reſem- 
blance ; the relation, or agreement there is be- 
_ perſons and things ; compliance ; ſubmiſ- 

on. 

CONFORTA'TION [S. ] collation of 
ſtrength; aſſiſtance. : 

CONFOU'ND [V. ] to mix things together 
indiſtinctly; to puzzle, perplex, or diſtract a per- 
ſon; to diſturb the apprehenſion by unintelli- 


Eible or indiſtin words; to aſtoniſh, ſtupify, or 
deſtroy; alſo, to ſpend extravagantly; to waſte an 


eſtate, S. 


CONFRATE'RNITY IS. ] a body of men 


CO ſome civil, commercial, or religious 
e. 

CONFRONT [V. ] to ſtand face to face in 
oppoſition to another; to examine oppoſite wit- 
neſſes in preſence of each other, in open court, 
in order to diſcover the truth. 

CONFU'SED A. I is an appellation to 
things void of order and method, or which lie 
Jumbled together in one heap, 

CONFU'SION IS.] diforder, tumult, up- 
roar, riot, mobbing; irregular mixture; over- 
throw; deſtruction; aſtoniſhment ; diſſraction 
of mind. f 
TCoNFUTATION IS. ] che act of confuting 
or over · throwing an opponent's argument; or 
the convincing him of an error. 

CO'NGE IS.] an act of reverence, a bow, 


er courteſy; taking leave, or farewel, In Arche - | 


\ 


fefling joy at the happineſs or 


CON 


tecture, a mould in form of a quarter round, or 
a cavetto, ſerving to ſeparate two memhers from 
one another, 

CONGE D'ELTRE IS.] the king's permiſ- 
ſion royal to a dean and chapter, in a vacancy, 
to chuſe a biſhop. 

CONGE/AL [V.] to freeze; to become ſo- 
lid from fluid, by means of intenſe cold. 

CONGELA'TION IS.] freezing, or ſuch a 
change produced by cold, in a fluid body, as to 
convert it into a ſolid, 

CONGE'NIAL [ A. ] partaking of the 
ſame genius; cognate ; of the ſame ſort, ſtock, 
family, or K ad. 

CO NGER IS.] a ſea- eel, commonly very 
large. Alſo, a company or ſet of bookſellers, 
united for the more effectual purchaſing che beſt 
-opies, publiſhing large works, and getting im- 
menſe eſtates. | 

CONGE/RIES [S.] a collection or maſs of 
ſmall bodies heaped rogether in one pile. | 

CO'NGERBURY [P. N.] a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, Whole fair is kept Sept. 14, for cattle 
and horſes, 

CONGE'STION [IS.] in Surgery, a collec- 
tion of humours formed gradually, and ſettling 
in ſome particular part of the body, occafioning 
a tumour or ſwelling, | 

CO'NGIARY [S,] in Roman Antiquity, a 
gift or donative of- wine or = Cy 
their emperors among the people, and fo calle 
from — a meaſure of about ſeven 
pints, in which it was doled out to them. 

CO'NGLETON [P. N.] a town in Cheſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held the firft Thurſday before 
Shrovetide, May 12, July 5, and July 13, for cat- 
tle and pedlars ware; the marker is on Saturday. 

CONGLO/BATED LAN [S.] in Ana- 
tomy, ſuch glands in an animal body, as are of a 
ſmooth ſurface, and ſeem to be made up of one 
continued ſubſtance, as thoſe of the meſentery 
are, and all thoſe which ſerve to ſeparate the 
juice called lympha, from the artereous blood, 
and to return it by channels. 

CONGLOBA'TION IS. ] a gathering to- 
gether ; a round lump or ball. 

CONGLO'/MERATE [V.] to wind up, or 
upon a bottom; to heap upon one. ; 
CONGLOMERA'/TED LANs [ — in 

ace, 


Surgery, are ſuch as are uneven in their ſu 


and made up as it were of leſſer glands or ker- 
nels ; the uſe of which is to ſeparate ſeveral ſorts - 
of juices from the blood; and alſo, to work and 
alter them, and tv convey them by proper chan- 
nels to their peculiar receptacles, 
CONGLU'TINATE [V.] to cement, re- 
unite, ſtick together. 
CONGLUTINA'TION 
gether of bodies, by means 
clammy, and viſcous parts. 
CONGRATULATE [V.] to rejoice with 
one on account of his good fortune; to compli- 
ment on ſome happy event. 
CONGRATULA'TION [8] the act of pro 
ucceſs of another. 
CON - 


.] a joining tos 
their or 3 ſticky, 


AaS 


CON 
 CO'NGREGATE [V.] to aſſemble or col- 
lect together. 

CONGREG ACTION [S. ] an aſſembly, 
concourſe, ſociety, or company of people met 
together, more eſpecially for divine ſervice. 

CONGREGA'TIONALISTS [P. N.] in 
Church Hiſtory, a ſect of Proteſtants, who re- 
3e& all church government, except that of a 
fingle congregation. - In other matters they 
agree with the Preſbyterians. 

CONGRESS IS.] in political affairs, de- 
notes the meeting together of the deputics and 
plenipotentiarics of ſeveral princes and ſtates, to 
concert matters for their unanimous good. Al- 
Jo, an eſſay or trial made by the appointment 
of a judge, in the preſence of ſurgeons and 
matrons, to prove whether a man be impotent, 
in order to diſſolve a marriage. g 

1 Y IS.] ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, 

bleneſs, conformity ; it is properly ſaid 
of a theme or diſcourſe, "in which there is no 
breach of the rules of grammar, Among 
Naturaliſts, it is a property relative to a fluid 
body, by which any part of it is readily united 
with any other part, either of itſelf, or of any 
other Emilar fluid, or ſolid body. And Inc: 
£7 ity is a property, by which it is hindered from 
uniting with any ſolid or fluid body that is diſ 
- Gmilar to it, In the Schools, it is a ſuicabl-- 
neſs or relation of agreemeat between things, 
whereby we come to a knowledge of what is 
to come to paſs therein. In Geometry, it is 
applied to figures, lines, Sc. which exactly 
correſpond when laid over one another, as 
Having the very ſame dimenſions. | 

CO'NGRUOUS [A.] convenient, meet, 
proper, ſuitable to, confiftent with, fit, ra- 
tional. 

CONic [A. ] of or pertaining to the figure 
of a cone. 

CO'NNIC sxcT1oxs IS.] are curves form- 
ed by the ſeftion of a cone by a plane, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the cllipfis, 
hyper bola, and parabola, deſcribed under their 
proper heads; which ſee, 

CON URE [S.] gueſs, idea, notion, 
imperfect knowledge. 2 5 

CON JO#IN [V.] to unite, or conſolidate; 

to unite in marriage; to aſſociate; to connect 


things together. | 

CONJOINT [A.] mutual, agreeable, 
united, connected. f | 

CO'NJUGAL A. matrimonial, nuptial, 

longing to marriage. 

CONJUGATE v.] to insect or form 
verbs into moods and tenſes; to unite; to join 
in marriage. ; 

.  CO'NJUGATE. DIA TE IS. I is a 
right line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter of 
any of the conic ſeftjons, 

CONJUGA'TION IS.] the act of uniting 
or tying things together. In Grammar, the 
infletion of verbs. In Anatomy, it is à pair 


CON: 
CONJU*NCTION IS.] union; affociation ; 
league, In Aftronomy, the meeting of two. 
ſtars or planets, in the ſame degree of the 
Zodiac, In Grammar, a word uſed to connect 
the clauſes of a period or ſentence together. 

CON JUNNCTIVE [A.] cloſely united; 
alſo, the mood of a verb fo called. 


ny circumſtances ; occaſion ; the critical time 
conſiſtency. | | 

. CONJURA'TION IS.] a plot, conſpiracy ; 
alſo, incantation, enchantment; magic words, 
characters, or ceremonies, whereby evil fpirits, 
tempeſts, Cc. are ſuppoſcd to be raiſed or dri- 
ven away. 


CONJU'RE [V.] to charge ſolemnly upon 


practiſe divination, 
CO'NJURER IS.] an encbanter; a cun- 
ning man; an impoſtor, or pretender to ſectet 


arts. 
CONNA'TE [A.] born with another; of 
the ſame age. | 
CONNA'TURAL [A.] participating of 
the ſame nature; ſuitable to nature; connected 
by nature. : 
CONNECT [V.] to join, unite, knit to- 
gether; to ſtick together, as a cement; to join 
in a regular ſeries of thought; to cohere. 
CONNECTION, or coxxxxian [S.] 
union; junction; alſo, a relation to, or de- 
pendency of one thing upon another. 
CONNYVE [V.] to wink at; to pretend 
blindneſs or ignorance. „ 
CONNTTVANCE IS.] filent approbation z 
pretend ed ignorance ; voluntary blindneſs; re- 
miſneſs in puniſhing offenders. 
CONNOISSEUR IS. I a French word, 
uſed to ſignify a perſon ſkilled in any art; a 
critic ; a complete judge of any ſubject. 


pertaining to marriage. | 

CONO/ID IS.] in Geometry, a ſolid body, 
generated by the revolution of a conic ſection 
about its axis, 

CONOV/IDES IS.] in Anatomy, a gland 
found in the third ventricle of the brain, called 
Pinealis, from its reſemblance to a pine-apple. 

CO/NQUER IV.] to vanquiſh, overcome, 
ſubdue, ſurmount, to get the victory. | 

CO'NQUEROR IS.] a viftor, one who 
ſubdues his enemies, and over-runs their 
country, | 


CO'NQUEST IS.] acquiĩſit ĩon by victory; 


thing overcome, 

CONSANGUVNITY IS.] relation between 
perſons of the ſame blood. | ; 

CONSCIENCE IS.] a ſecret act or teſli- 
mony of the ſoul, whereby it gives its approba- 
tion to things naturally good, and. condemns 
thoſe that are evil, , 
'* CONSCIE'NTIOUS [A. ] ſcrupulous ; di- 
reed by the diftates of conſcience only. 


of nerves arifing together, dach of which per- 
forms the ſame office, nds | 


s / 


=” 


| | c- 


CON JU/NCTURE [S. ] concurrence of ma- 


oath ; to cabal, plot, or conſpire together ; to 


 CONNU'BIAL [A.] conjugal, cuptial, 


ſucceſs in arms; the act of overcoming, or the 


| 7B 


„ 


is the generation of another, not effectually, 
but contecutively 3 that is, fince matter can- 


* 


a matter of importance, or moment. 


the neceſſary concatenation of 


be preſerved, or is ca b of being kept, 


+) . 
. 
CONNSCIONABLE [A.] reaſonable, juſt, 
uitable. 


CO/NSCIOUS [A.] ſelf convicted; con- 
ſcience beating witneſs; knowing from me- 


CONSCIOUSNESS [S.] the perception of 
what paſſes in a man's own mind; alſo, that 
faculty by which every perſon knows what he 
is accountable for, and what not, or that by 
which every man will be acquitted or con- 
demned at the laſt day, Alſo, an internal ſenſe 
of guilt or innocence. | 

CO'NSECRATE [V. ] to ſeparate, ſet 
apart, or appropriate to ſacred uſes ; to de- 
dicate or devote ſomething to the ſervice of 
God, 

CONSECRA'TION IS.] the rite or cere- 
mony of dedicating perſons, places, or things 
to religious uſes, Alſo, the benediction of 
the elements in the euchariſt. Alſo, the ce- 
remony of the apothcuſis, or deification, of a 
Roman emperor. 

CONSE/CTARY [S.] a deduQtion, or con- 
ſequence, drawn from a preceding propofition 
4 corollary. | 

CONSECUTIVE [A.] conſequential, re- 

arly ſucceeding. In the School Philoſophy, 
it is ſometimes uſed in contradiſtinction to an- 
tecedently; and ſometimes to effectively and 
caſually. Thus, the corruption of one thing 


not, in the nature of things, be without form, 
the generation of one thing muſt neceflarliy 
follow the corruption of another. 

CONSENT [S.] accord, aſſent, agree- 
ment, In the natural economy, it is an agree- 
ment or ſympathy, whereby, when one part 
is immediately affected, another, at a diſtance, 
becomes affected in the ſame manner, 

CONSENTA/NEOUS [A.] agreeable to, 
ſuitable, conſiſtent with. 

CO'NSEQUENCE IS.] a regular deduc- 
tion ; the conclufion, or laſt propoſition of a 
ſyllogiſm, introduced by therefore ;. as, what is 
commanded by God, is our duty ; to love and 
ſerve him is commanded ; therefore, to love 
and ſerve him is our duty. It alſo fignifies 


CO/NSEQUENT [A] following by rational 
deduction, or as the effect of a cauſe, 
CONNSEQUENT IS.] ſomething deduced 
or gathered from premiſes, or former argumen- 
tation, In Arithmetic, it is the latter of two 
terms or numbers, that are compared together 


in any ſeries of proportionals, 
CONSEQUE'/NTIAL [A.] produced by 
to cauſes; 
of neceſſi- 
ty; by conſequence; what muſt undeniably 
follow ; inevitably, 
. CONSE'RVABLE [A.] that which may 


concluſive, 
CONSEQUE/NNTIALLY IP. 


CON 


CONSE'RVANCY [S.] courts held by the 
lord-mayor of London, for the preſervation of- 
the fiſhery. | 

CONSERVA'TION [S.] the act of pre- 
ſerving z protection; the preſerving any thing 
from hurt, damage, or corruption. 

CONSERVA'TOR IS.] an officer ordained 
for the ſecurity and preſervation of ſome cities 
and communities, with a commiſſion to judge 
of, and determine, the differences ariſing among 
the inhabitants. . ; 

CONSERVA/TOR or Tax Prace IS. 
in our antient Cuſtoms, he was an officer. Who 
had a ſpecial charge to keep the king's peace. 

CONSE'RVATORY IS.] a ſtore-houſe; 
a green-houſe ; an ice-houſe, 

CONSE'/RVE [V. ] to preſerve, keep; al- 
ſo, to candy or pickle fruit. 

. CONSE'RVE IS.] flowers, herbs, roots, 
Sc. beaten together with ſugar, to be kept for 
uſcs 10 a ſweet · meat made of the inſpiſſated juices. 
of fru:t. 

CONSVDER [V.] to think maturely ; to 
deliberate; to weigh and examine carefully; to 
uite, or reward a perſon for his trouble. 

CONSVDERABLE [A.] worthy of con- 
ſide ration; deſerving regard and attention; re- 
ſpectable; important; valuable, great, noble. 

CONSIDER ABLENESS IS.] the value 
or worth of a, thing; dignity 3 importance 3 
moment, . wen 

CONSUVDERATE [A.] diſcreet, ſerious, 
prudent, wiſe, regardful, compaſſionate. . 

CONSIDER A/TION [S.] the act of con- 
ſidering, thinking, or reflecting; an equivalent; 
a compenſation, In Law, it is the material cauſe 
or ground of a contract, without which the 
party contracting would not be bound, . 

. CONSIGN [V. ] to make over; to entruſt 
to yield, ſubmit, reſign ;z to conſent to. | 

CONSI/GNMENT [CS.] the act of con- 
ſigning; the inftrument or writing by which 
any thing is conſigned. In Law, it is the de- 
poſiting any ſum of money, bills, papers, or 
commodities, in good hands, either by appoint- 
ment of a court of juſtice, in order to be de- 
livered to the perſons to whom they are ad- 
judged z or voluntarily, in order to their being 
remitted to the perſons they belong to, or ſent 
to the places they are de ſigned for. In Com- 
merce, it is the delivering or making goods over 
to another: Thus, goods are con/igned to a fac- 
tor, when 2 are ſent to him to be ſold; or 
when a factor returns goods to his principal, 
they are ſaid to be configned to him. g 
 .CONSFST [V.] to be made up of; to 
ſubſiſt; to continue fixed z to be compriſed, 
contained, compoſed, REIT; 

CONSPFSTENCE, or cons1sTExcy IS.] 
the mode of exiſtence, or thickneſs of a li- 
quid body ; degree of denſity or rarity ; agree- 
ment with itſelf or any other thing. When 
uſed relative to age or diſeaſe, it imports the 
ſtate or acme thereof, N 
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Con 
CONSISTORY s.] the biſhops courts in 
England, held before the chancellors or com- 
' mniflaries. Any ſolemn aſſembly. 

CONSO'NCIATE IS.] an accomplice, con- 
federate, parta!:er, partner. | 

CONSO'CIATE [V. ] to hald together; to 
-wnite amicably in ſcciety with others. 
CONSO'LABLE [A.] capable of being 


"ted. 

| CONSOLATION [S.] comfort ; allevia- 
tion of grief 

CONSO LE [V.] to cher, comfort, en- 


courage. 
CONSOLE [5.] in ArchiteQure, an orna- 
ment cut upon the key of an arch, which has 
a projeQture, and occaſionally ſerves to ſupport 
little cornices, fi „ buſts, or vaſes. | 
CONSOLIDA'TION IS. ] in Surgery, the 
un ting of broken bones, or the lips of wounds, 
dy means of conglutinating medicines. In Law, 
It is the uniting of two benefices into one. 
Alfo, the tacking or annexing one bill in par- 
Lament to another. | 
CONSONANCE, or coxsowancy IS.] 
agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, con ſormity, con- 
cord, friendſhip, In Muſic, accord of ſound, 


or harmony. 
CONSONANT [AJ agreeable to, accord- 
ing, or confiſtent with, | 
CONSONANT IS.] a letter that cannot 
be ſounded without a ſingle or double yowel be- 
fore or after it. 
CONSORT IS] a companion, partner, 
aſſociate. Alſo, the wife of a king or prince, 
CONSPICU/ITY IS.] brightneſs ; the 
natural plainneſs, remarkableneſs, or eaſi- 
neſs, of any thing to be ſeen, known, or 
underſt 


ood. 
CONSPI'CUOUS [A. ] obvious to the 

t ; eminent ; famous. | | 
CONSPFRACY [S.] in Law, fignifies an 
agreement between two or more, falſely to in- 
dit, or procure to be indifted, an innocent 
of felony. A conſpiracy, to maintain 
ſuits and quarrels 3 of victuallers, to ſell their 
victuals at a certain price; and of labourers 
and artificers, to raiſe their wages, is alſo pu- 

niſhable by law. 

CONSPFRATORS [S.] are, by ſtatute, 
defined to be ſuch as bind themſelves by cath, 
covenant, or other alliance, to aſſiſt one ano- 
ther, falſely and malicionſly to indict perſons, 
or falſeiy to maintain pleas. Conſpirators in 
treaſon are thoſe that plot againſt the go- 


vernment. | 

*  CONSPIRE [V.] to eonſult together, plot 
and contrive ſomething criminal; alſo, to unite 

and agree together, ſo as to produce a happy 

event. 

CONSPTRING rox S.] in Mecha- 
nics, all ſuch as act in direction, not oppoſite 


one another. 
CONSPURCA'TION [S.] pollution; de- 


CON 
| manners. Lord bigh conVable was antiently an 
officer of the crown, both of Ergland and 
France, whoſe authority was ſo very ex e ſixe, 
hat the office has long fince been laid afide in 
both King-'oms, except on pat ticular occaſions, 
as the King's coronat on The function „ the 
Conufiable of England, conſiſtei in the care of 
the common peace of the land, in dees of 
arms, and un matters of war, By a law of 
Richa'd II, the conſtable of England had the 
cetermination of things concerning wars and 
blazonry of arms, which could not be dicuſſed 
by the common law, The firft conftable was 
created by the conqueror ; the office continued 
hereditary till the x3th ot Henry VIII, when 
it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as to be- 


ſince called the Cable of hundreds and fran- 
chiſes, ordained in the 13th of Edward 1, by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter, for the conſervation 
of the peace, and view of armour, which ap- 
pointed, that two conſtables ſhould be ch oſen in 
every hundred. Theile are what we row call 
High cables; and under theſe it was ound 
neceſſary to appoint others, in every town, 
called Petty Conflable:, We have alſo conſta- 
bles denominated from particular places ; as 


Conſtable of the Tower, of Dover-caſtle, of 


Windſor-caftle, of the caſtle of © acrnarvon, 
and —_ otner caſtles in Wales, whoſe office 
ist ame with that of Cafteilans, or governors 
of caſtles, _ 

CO'NSTANCY IS.] immutability ; unal- 
terable continuance ; things which remain in 
the fame ſtate, without changing their nature 
or circumftances ; thus we ſay, conffant quanti- 
ties, conftant winds, Sc. alſo, reſolution, ftea- 
dine ſs, laſting affection. | 

e e ag firm, ſolid, unvaried, 
reſolute, determined, 

CONSTELLA'TION IS.] in Aſtronomy, 
a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the 
heavens, near to one another. Aſtronomers, 
for the better diſtinguiſhing and obſerving the 


ſtars, have reduced the conſtellations to the 


form of animals, as men, bulls, bears, Cc. 
or to the images of ſome things known, 28 of 
a crown, a harp, a ballance, Cc. or gave them 
the names of thoſe, whoſe memory, in con- 
ſideration of ſome notable exploit, they had a 
mind to perpe uate. 

CONSTER NATION IS.] ſurprize, aſto- 
niſhment, horror, amazement. 

CONSTIPA'TION IS.] a hardneſs of the 
belly, with great coſtiveneſs. Alſo, the thruſt- 
ing or crouding a thing into leſs room than it 
took up before, 

CONSTITUENT xyaxrT [S] an eſſential 
gart in the compoſition of any thing; differing 
little from what is otherwiſe called element or 
principle. Alſo, he that deputes another to act 
for him, or in his ſtead, 


flement ; ſtain. | CO'NSTITUTE [V.] to ordain, appoint, 


| CO'NSTABLE IS.] an officer in various 


gepute, empower, CON 


come troubleiom- to the king. From the Lord 
bigh Conflable are derived thoſe inferior ones, 


CON: 


fignifies the form of government eſtabliſh - 
— 7 5-4 phyſic el ſenſe, it denotes that parti- 


cular diſpoſition of the human body, which 
teſults from the pro 
of the ſolids and fluids, and which renders 


ies and mutual action 


them capable of exerciſing the functions proper 
and conformabie to nature, 

AyosToLicat CONSTITU!TIONS [S.] 
a collection of regulations attributed to the apo 
files, and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St 
Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear. It 
is the general opinion, however, that they are 
ſpurious, and that St Clement had no hand in 
th 


em : 

CONSTITU'TIONAL [A.] bred in the 
conſtitution ; radical ; , confiſtent with 
the conſtitution, 

CONSTRA'IN [V.] to compel, force, o- 
blige, violate, raviſh, necefſitate, 

CONSTRAINT IS.] compulſion, force, 


violence, confinement. 


CONSTRUCTION IS.] contraction, com- 


' preſſion ; the binding or drawing the parts of a 


thing cloſe together. : 
CONSTRUNGE IV.] to contract, bind, 

pteſs together. : : 
CONSTRINGENT [A.] having the pow- 

er or quality of binding or compreſſing. : 
CONSTRICTOR [S.] an appellation gi- 


| ven to ſeveral muſcles, on account of their 


conftringing or cloſing ſome of the orifices of 
the body. | 
CONSTRU'CT v.] to build, form, or 


give a ſhape or figure to a thing that was 


before formleſs, or conſiſting of rough ma- 
terials. | 
CONSTRU'CTION IS.] in Geometry, is 
the drawing ſuch lines, figures, Sc. as are 
previouſly r.ecefſary for the making any demon- 
Rration appear more plain and undeniable, In 
Grammar, it is the connecting the words of a 
ſentence according to the rules of the language. 
The conſtruction of words, called Syntax, is 
diſtinguiſhed into two parts, concord, and regi- 
men; which ſee, | 
CONSTRUCTION oy zevaT1ons [S.] 
is the reducing a known equation into lines and 
ſchemes, whereby the truth of the canon, rule, 


or equation, may be demonſtrated geometri- 


cally, 
CONSTRU'CTURE IS.] an edifice, pile, 
building, fabrick. 
* CO'NSTRUE [V.] to range words in their 
proper and natural order; to interpret, ex- 
plain, expound. 
CONSTUPA/TION [S.] violation, de- 
filement, pollution, | 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL [A. ] among Divines, 


is a term denoting ſomething of the ſame ſub- 


ſtance with another. Thus, the orthodox be- 
lieve the Son of God to be conſubſtantial with 
the Father, | 
CONSUBSTANTIA/TION IS. j the union 
of the body of our bleſled Saviour with the fa- 


CONITITU'TION [S.] in matters of po- 


CON 


cramental elements of bread and wine, accord 
ing to the Lutherans. | ; 

CONSUL [S.] the chief magiſtrate in the 
Roman commonwealth, At preſent, he is an 
officer, eſtabliſhed by virtue of a commiflion. 
from any prince, in foreign countries, to faci- 
litate and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the 


| merchants of the nation he belongs to. To 


him alſo the merchants refer their diſputes in 
trade, to be determined without any farther 
proceſs or appeal. 

CO'NSULATE [S ] the office of conſul. 

CONSU'LT CV.] to aſk advice; to think 
— to ſearch into; to examine tho- 
roughly. | 

CONSULTATION [S.] ſecret delibera- 
tion; a council; a number of perſons confllting 


her, 


toget a 
CONSU'ME [V.] to waſte, ſpend, de- 
ſtroy; to pine away, decay, ſquander, dimi- 


niſh; to be exhauſted. 5 
CONSU'MMATE ] to complete, fi. 
niſh, perfect. | 92 
CONSUMMATE [A.] complete, perfect, 
thoroughly accompliſhed for the buſineſs a per- 
ſon undertakes. | 
CONSUMMA'TION IS. I the end, finiſh- 


ing, and completion of a work. Alſo, the end, 


3 cataſtrophe of the preſent ſyſtem of 
ings. | 
CONSU!'MPTION IS.] waſte, deſtruction. 
In Medicine, it is a word of extenſive fignifi- 
cation, and implies all diſorders that bring any 
decay cr waſte upon the conſtitution, In Com- 
merce, it is a demand for any commodity, whe- 
ther to be ſent abroad or ufed at home, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the terms of foreign and home con- 
ſumption, | 
CONSU'MPTIVE [A. ] waſting, exhauft- 
ing, in a declining condition, | 
CONTABULA'TION [S.] a joining of 
boards together. (5:3. BYW 
CONTACT IS.] touch; cloſe union. In 
Mathematics, it is when one line, plane, or 
body is made to touch another, and the parts thar 
do thus touch, are called the points or places of 
contact, 
CONTA'/GION IS.] infection; the com- 


municating of a diſeaſe from one body to an- 


other, 


CONTA'GIOUS [A.] infectious; caught 


by contact, touch, or approach. 
CONTA'IN [V-] to hold, compriſe z ta 
reſtrain, with hold; to live in continence. 
CONTA/MINATE [V.] to defile; to 


corrupt by baſe mixtures; to render im 


ure. 
CONTAMIN ACTION IS.] pollution, de- 
filement, prophanation. | 
CONTE'MN IV.] to defpife, fight, ſcorn, 
negleR, ſet at naught, ridicule, undervalue. 
CONTE'MPLATE [V. ] to think, ponder, 
or meditate upon, muſe, ſtudy, 
CONTEMPLA'TION IS. ] meditation, 
ſudy; an act of the mind, whereby it applies 
itſelf to conſider and reflect upon the works of 
God, Nature, Se . ; CON 


TON. 
© CONTE/MPLATIVE [A.] ſtudious, gi-' 
ven to thought, devoted to ſtudy. | 
CONTEMPORARY IS.] a perſon ot 
thing exiſting at the ſame time, or in the ſame 


8 Age with another. 
LS. ] ſcorn, diſdain; the act 


; N 
of deſpiſing others. 
CONTE/MPTIBLE [A.] deſpicable, baſe, 
„vile, of no value, 
CONTE'MPTUOUS [A.] ſcornful, diſ- 
dainful, lighting, apt to deſpiſe. 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY [P.] ſcornfully, 
in a lighting, diſdainful manner. 
CONTEND [V.] to ftrive, ſtruggle, con- 
teſt, diſpute, quarrel. | 
CONTENT [A.] eaſy, ſatisfied, pleaſed, 
acquieſc ing. | | 
% CONTENT [V.] to gratify, or pay a per- 
Fon to his ſatisfaction for his labour, 
CONTENT IS.] acquieſcence, ſatisfac- 
tion. In Geometry, the area or quantity of 
matter or ſpace included in certain bounds. 
CONTENTION IS.] ſtriſe, debate, con- 
teſt; alſo, emulation, and endeavour to excel. 


CON TE NTIOUS [A.] quarrelſome, liti-] 


gious, reftleſs, given to debate, 
CONTENTIOUS juz1$SpicT10N [S.;] is. 

2 court which has a power to judge and deter- 

mine differences between contending parties. 

The lords juſtices, judges, Sc. have a conten- 

tieus juriſdiftion ; but the lords of the treaſury, 

commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, Sc. have none, 
being only judges of accounts and tranſactions. 

_ CONTE'/ST IV. ] to diſpute, wrangle, 
arrel, controveth litigate. 
CONTEST IS. I ftrife, difference, debate, 

diſpute, quarrel. 


CONTE'STABLE TA.] diſputable, con- 
trovertible; that may be found ar ages pr: 


diſproved. 5 | 
_ © CONTEXT IS.] among Divines and Cri- 
tics, is that part of Scripture, or written Ciſ- 
courſe, that precedes and follows the text. In 
order to have a full ſenſe of the text, the con- 
text cught to be 1 
CONTE/XTURE [5.] — 2 or 
joining things together; poſition of parts 
one amongtt another; a ſyſtem; a conſtitu- 


CONTIGNA'TION IS.] in Architecture, gles 


the art of laying rafters together, and particu- 


ly flooring | 
MR ONTIQUITY IS.] the contact of two 
or more bodies; nearneſs of fituation. 
CoONTTGVOUuSs [A.] that is near or 
touches ſome other thing. In Geometry, the 
term is applied to ſuch angles as have one leg 
common to each angle, and are ſometimes 
called adjoining angles, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe produced by continuing their legs through 
the point of contact, which are called oppo- 
fite or vertical angles. The ſum of any two 


contiguous angles, is always equal to two right | port 


n 10 


CON 
reſtraint; command of one's perſon ; chaſtity ; 
ſorbearance; moderation. N 

CO'NTINENT [A.] abſtemious, virtuous, 
chaſte, moderate, temperate; alſo, continued 
without interruption, BEA 

CO/NTINENT IS.] a main land, not in- 
terſected by the ſea, in contradiſtinction to an 
iſland, which is ſurrounded with it. Accord- 
ing to the accounts given by late navigators, 
of the diſpoſition of the terraqueous globe, we 
may count four Continents, of which there are 
but two well known. The firft, called the 
antient Con:inent, comprehends Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, The ſecond, is the new Continer:, 
called America. The third, which is called 
the Northern, or Artic Continent, comprehends 
Greenland, the land of' Spitzberg, Nova Zem - 
bla, and the lands of Jello. The fourth com- 
prehends New Guinea, New Zealand, New 
Holland, and ſeveral others, hitherto little 
known. Some authors think the two firſt 
Continents are in reality only one, imagining the 
northern parts of Tartary to join with thoſe - 
of Nerth America. 

CON TFNGENCE, or CoxTINGEXNCY 
IS.] ſomething that happens caſually, or un- 
expectedly. . 

CONTPFNGENT [A.] caſual, accidental, 

CONTINGENT [ S. ] ſomething caſual 
or uncertain, Hence Future C:ntingent, in 
Logic, denotes a conditional event, which 
may or may not happen, according as circum- 
ſtances fall out. The Socinians maintain, that 
God cannot foreſee future events, becauſe de- 
pending on the free motions of the will of 
man. It is alſo a term of felation for the 
quota that falls to any perſon, upon a diviſion, 
Thus, in a war, the allied princes are each to 
furniſh his centingent of men, money, and 
munition. | 

CONTINGENT vs [S.] in Law, is an 
uſe limited in a conveyance, which may or 
may not happen, according to the contingency 
mentioned in the Imitation of uſe, And a 
contingent remainder, is when an eſtate is li- 
mited to take place at a time to come, on an 
uncertain event. | 

CONTINGENT LIN IS.] in Dialing, 
is a line that croſſes the ſubſſyle at right an- 
See Subſ'ylr, and Dialing, | 
CONT#NUAL [A.] inceiſant, perpetual, 
uninterrupted. | : 

CONTINUAL cr aim IS.] in Law, a 
claim which is made from time to time, with- 
in every year and a day, to lands, Sc. that 
cannot be attained without danger. 

CONTIFNUANCE [S.] uninterrupted ſ1c- 
ceſſion; permanence ; duration; progreſſion of 
time. In Law, it is the prorogati-n or ad- 
journment of a cauſe, by a pryper entry in 
the records of the court, from one term to 
another, or to the next aſſizes, or to a fit op- 
unity. 


CONTIVUNUANCE oy A wzIT or AC- 


PO ONTINENCE, or CONTINENCY LS. 


* 
, . 


110 [S.] is the continuing it in force 2 — 


tain the chorus, 


medalions. 


"CON 


action. 
CONTINUA'TION IS.] protraction, un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion. i 
CONTINUE [V.] to hold or keep on in 


the ſame courſe or order; to remain in the 
- ſame ſtate; to perſevere; to unite without a 


chaſm, or intervening ſubſtance, 
CONTINUED [A.] uninterrupted, undi- 

vided. | 

CONTINUED ZOO TION [S.] in A- 


rithmetic, is that where the conſequent of the 


firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of 
the ſecond; as 4:8 : 8: 16: in contra- 


diſtinction to diſcrete proportion. See Di/- 


crete. 

CONTI'NUED THroroucH BaAss [S.] in 
Muſic, is that which continues to play con- 
ftantly, both during the recitatives, and te ſuſ- 
See Chorus, 

CONTINU/ITY IS.] uninterrupted con- 
nection; coheſion of parts in the ſame quan- 
tum, as ſome define it; or, as others, a mode 


of body, whereby its extremities become one; 
or, a ſtate of body, reſulting from the mutual 
' implication of its parts. 


CONTORT [V.] to twiſt, writhe, bend 


about. 75 


CONTORTION [S.] wiſt; wry mo- 
tion; flexure ; the wreſting a member of the 
body out of its due poſition ; the iliac paſſion. 

CO'NTOUR {S.] in Painting, the out- 
_ or that which defines or terminates the 

gure. 

CONTOURNE [S. I in Heraldry, is uſed 


when a beaſt is repreſented ſtanding or run- 


ning, with its face to the finiſter fide of 
the eſchutcheon, they being always ſup- 
poſed to look to the right, 'if not otherwiſe 

CONTO'URNIATED [A. ] a term among 


| 


3 


- *ofi2 term to another, where the ſheriff has not | many different contrafis, Alſo, an act whereby 
returned a former writ iſſued out in the ſame 


CON 


a man and a woman are betrothed to each 
other . | * 
CONTRA CTILE ros c [S.] that pow- 
er or property inherent in certain bodies, where- 
by, when extended, they are enabled to draw 
themſelves up again to their former dimen - 
ſions. | 
CONTRA'CTION IS.] the act of con- 
tracting or ſhortening. In Grammar, it is the 
reducing two vowels or ſyllables into one; 25 
can't for cannot, ſhould'ſt for ſhouldeft, &e, In 
Logic, it is a ſort of reduction, whereby things 
are abridged ; it brings things that before were 
too lax and diffuſive, nearer together, ſo that 
their mutual relation may appear more diſtinct : 
Thus, in the following argumentation, From 
the propoſition, therefore now I am flanding, fol. 
lows the other, therefore now I am exiſting 3 
which may be contracted into, ffanding implies 
exiſting, In Anatomy, it means the ſhrinking 
up of a fibre, or, an aſſemblage of fibres, when 
extended, As paralytic diſorders generally pro- 
ceed from a too great relaxation of the fibres in 
the part affected; To, on the other hand, con- 
vulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatu- 


ral contraction of the muſcles of the part af- 
feed 


CONTRADICT [V.] verbally to oppoſe, 
gainſay, oppugn. f a ; 
— CONTRADVCTION IS.] verbal oppoſi- 
tion; contrariety in opinion; inconſiſtency 3 
incongruity. 74 h 
CONTRADICTORY [A.] oppoſite to, 
inconſiſtent with. In Logic, it fignifies that 
which is in the fulleſt oppoſition. 
CONTRADISTVUNCTION [S.] a diſtine- 
tion by oppoſite qualities. | 
CONTRAFVSSURE [S.] a fracture in the 
ſcull, which ſometimes happens on the fide op- 
poſite to that which received the blow; or, at 
leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it. 


Antiquaries, applied to medals, the edges of 
Which appear as if turned in a lathe, leaving Tion [S.] in Arithmetic, is that relation of 


CONTRA - HARMONICAL prOPOR = 


a circle on each fide; the figures likewiſe have three terms, wherein the difference of the firſt 
but little relieve, in compariſon with other and ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond 


and third as the third is to the firſt ; thus, 


CONTRA IS.] on the other, or contrary | 3, 5, and 6 are numbers contra—barmonically 


fide, a term much uſed in Merchants accompts. 
It is a Latin prepoſition, and fignifies againff. 

_ CONTRABAND [A.] prohibited; ille- 
gal, unlawful, In Commerce, it is a commo- 
dity, or merchandize, prohibited to be bought 


| or fold, imported or exported, in - prejudice 


to the laws or ordinances of a ſtate, or the 
public prohibition of the ſovereign, 
CONTRA'CT [V.] to draw together; to 


article or agree upon certain conditions; to 


ſtrike a bargain; betroth; to affiance; to 
abridge, or epitomiſe. 

CO'NTRACT [S.] in a general ſenſe, is a 
mutual conſent of two or more ies, who 
voluntarily promiſe and oblige themſelves to do 
ſomething, pay a certain ſam, or the like, All 


donations, exchanges, deeds, leaſes, c. are ſo 


— 


ortional, for 2: 1: 6: 3. ä 
ONTRA-INDICA/TION ['S. ] among 
Phyſicians, is an indication or ſymptom which 
forbids that to be done, which the main ſcope 

of a diſeaſe points out at firſt, 4 
CO'NTRA-MURE [S.] in Fortification, 
an out-wall built about the main wall of a 


city. | | 
CONTRA-POSI'TION IS.] che placing 
or putting one argument or thing oppoſite to 


ander... 


CONTRARVETY [CS.] repugnance; = 
oppolition between two things, which imports 
their being contrary to one a , and con- 
fiſts in this, that one of the terms implies a 
negation of the other; i. e. one imports the 
abſence of the other, as love and hatred, ." 

B b | CON « 
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ON 


- CONTRARY [A. ] oppoſite, eontradicto- 
, inconſiſtent. 

CONTRART [IS.] a poſitive oppoſite; a 
thing of oppoſite qualities; as blackneſs and 


.whiteneſs, cold and heat, Sc. alſo, a propo- 


fKtion contrary to ſome other. 
_. CONTRAST IS.] different poſition or op- 
r 
an oppo or tion, 
attitude, &c. of two or more figures, con- 
trived to make variety in painting, and by 
which one contributes to the viſibility or ef- 
Fe of the other. 
CONTRAVALLA'TION [S.] in Fortifi- 
tation, is a trench guarded with a parapet, cut 


about a place by the befiegers, to ſecure the 


men, and ftop the ſallies of the garriſon. 
CONTRAVE'NE [V.] to oppoſe, ob- 
Kruct, baffle; to break through, or counter 
act an agreement, contract, or bargain, 
CONTRAVE/NTION [S.] is a man's 


Failing to diſcharge his promiſe, obligation, 


- 


£ 


— 


- 
- 


- 


an army lying on the borders of an enemy's | tat 


-- 


f 


9 
, 
- 


— 


4. 


duty, or to conform to the laws and cuſtoms of 
the place where he lives. Alfo, the non - exe 
cution of an otdinance or edit. 
CONTRAYE'RVA [S.] a Peruvian root, 
which ſtrengthens the ſtomach, diſpels flatulen- 


Ties, and helps digeſtion z is uſeful in fevers, and 
recommended 


againſt the plague, and other 
malignant diſtempers, and is an excellent ſudo- 


CONTRE [A.] in Heraldry, an appella- 


tion given to teveral „ on account of 
their cutting the ſhield contrary and oppoſite 
wa 

„& 


3 as contre · bend, contre cbeuron, contre 
. 

NTRIBCUTORVY [A.] paying tribute 
ſame ſovereign ; or bearing part of the 

charge of any thing. h 


CO 
to 
... CONTRIBUTE [V.] to bear a part, or 
ſhare, 


in ſome impoſition or common ex- 
Pence. 


- CONTRIBU'TION IS.] is the payment 


of each perſon's quota for ſome common pur- 
poſe ; that which is exacted for the ſupport of 


country, to prevent its being plundered and 


ruined. 

- CONTRITE [4] bruiſed ; much worn; 
| or penitent for fins committed againſt 
God's commands. 

CONTRYTION [S.] the act of grinding, 
or rubbing to powder. In Theology, a ſorrow 
For our fins, reſu ting from the reflection of 
Having offended God, from. the ſole conſidera- 
tion of his goodneſs, and not from a fear of 


puniſhment, 
CONTRVVANCE [IS.] a ſcheme, pro- 


\ © CONTRIVE IV.] to invent, project, plan 


out, form, or defign, | 
CONTRO/L, or cou ro [S.] is pro- 

perly a double regiſter kept of acts, iſſues, c. 

of the officers or commiſſioners of the reve- 


aue, army, &c, in order to knew the tru- 


þ 


þ 


and 


| 


coN 
ſtate thereof, and to certify the truth, and the 
due keeping of the acts ſubject to the enregiſter · 
meat, 
CONTROLLER IS.] an officer appointed 
to control and overſce accounts of other 
officers, and, on occaſion, to certify whether 


| things are properly managed. In England we 


have ſeveral officers of this name; as Controller 
of the king's houſe, of the navy, of the cuſ- 
toms, of the mint; Controller of the hanaper, 
of the pipe, of the pells; which ſee under 
their ſevetal heads. 

CONTROꝶ VER [S.] in Law, a perſon 
who, of his own head, invents and ſpreads falſe 
news. 


CONTROVERSIAL [A.] relating to dif- 
putes, wrangles, and quarrels. 

CO'NTROVERSY IS.] in the Civil Law, 
a conteſt, or contention, between two or more 
perſons, concerning a certain property. Alſo, 
a diſpute, debate, agitation of contrary opi- 
nions, | 
CO'NTROVERT [V.] to debate, diſpute, 
raiſe 2 to argue upon a ſubject both for 
inſt. 

CONTUMA'CIOUS [A.] ſtubborn, ſelf- 
will'd, rebellious, „ obſtinate. 

CONTU'MACY [S.] in Law, a refuſal to 
appear in court, when legally ſummoned ; or a 
diſobedience to the rules and orders of a court 
that has power to puniſh ſuch an offence, Al- 
ſo, perverſeneſs, ſtubbornneſs, obſtinacy, in- 
flexibility, Ss 

CONTUM A. ] reproachful 
rete, brutal, e hs ory 

CO'NTUMELY [IS. ] reproach, abuſe, 
rudeneſs, contem ; bitterneſs of lan- 


guage. | : 
CONTU'SION IS.] in Surgery, is a bruiſe, 
or any hurt of the body, inflicted by a blunt 


inſtrument. | 
CONVE'NE [V.] to call, aſſemble, or 


meet together. 
_ CONVALE'SCENCE —— renewal of 
y or declining 


health; recovery from a 


[S.] ſuitableneſs, fit- 
iouſ accommoda 


© | 
CONVE/NIENCE 
neſs, propriety, c 
"c [A.] uſeful, neceſſary 
CONVENIENT [A. , 
advantageous, proper, [ble well adapted, i 
CO/NVENT. See Monaſtery. 
CONVE/NTICLE [S.] a private aſſembly 
for religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
diſſenters from the church of England. 
CONVENTION [S.] a treaty, contract, 
or agreement between two or more parties; 
alſo, an aſſembly, union, coalition. It is al- 
ſo a name given to an extraordinary aſſembly 
of parliament, or the ſtates of the realm, held 
without the king's writ; as was the conven- 
tion of the eftates, who, upon the retreat of 
K. James II, came to a conclufion, that he 
had abdicated the throne, and the right of 
ſucceſſion devolved to K. William and 92 3 
a where- 


vergpent lines, the diſtance of which become 


one who'e concave legs bend in towards one 


| aid to be the converſe of another, when, after 


are equal, the angles under theſe fides are equal; 
and, on the corverſe, if theſe angles are equal, 


retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſite fides, by chang- 


a military motion, whereby the front of a bat- 


| CON 
whereupon their aſſembly expired as a en. 
vention, and was converted into a parliament. 
CONVE'NTUALS [S.] ſuch p+rions as 
live retired in convents, monaſter es, Ic. whe- 


ther men or women. ö 
CONVE'RGE V.] to tend to one point 


from different places. 

CONVE'RGING, or coONVERGENT LINES 
[S.] in Geometry, are ſuch as continually ap- 
proach one another; and are oppoſed to a:- 


continually greater; thoſe lines which converge 
one way, auge the other, ; 
CONVE/RGING nyPErBoOLA [S. ] i: 


another, and run both the ſame way. 
CONVE'RGING RAV [S.] in Optics, 
thoſe rays that, iſſuing from divers points of 
an object, incline towards another, till, a. 
laſt, they meet and croſs, and then become di- 


wVerging rays. 

CONNVERSANT [S.] intimate, familiar, 
or acquainted with men, books, or ſciences. 

CONVERSA'TION [S.] familiar diſcourſe 
chat, eaſy talk; commerce or intercourſe with 
the buſy world; behaviour; manner of ating 
in common life. | N 
CONVERSE [V.] to cohabit with; to 
convey our thoughts reciprocally to one another 


in talk; to diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- | ty 


% 


S.] manner of diſcourſing 
Geometry, a proportion is 


CO'NVERSE 
in familiar life. 


a concluſion is drawn from ſomething ſuppoſed 


in the converſe propoſition, that conclufion is gl 


ſuppoſed ; and then, that which in the other 
was ſuppoſed, is now drawn as a concluſion 
from it. Thus, when two fides of a triangle 


the two fides are equal. 

— CONVE'RSION IS.] change from one 
fate to another. In a moral ſenſe, it denotes 
repentance for a temper and conduct unworthy 
our nature, and unbecoming our obligations to 
its author, and a reſolution to act a wiſer and 
better part for the future. In Rhetoric, it is 
underſtood of arguments which are returned, 


ing the ſubject into the attribute, and the at- 
tribute into the ſubject. In War, it ſignifies 


talion is turned where the flank was, in caſe 
the battalion is attacked in the flank. 
CON VERSION or xquaT1ons [S.] in 
Algebra, is, when the quantity ſought, or any 
part or degree thereof, being in fractions, the 
Whole is reduced to one common denomination. 
and then, omitting the denominators, the equa 
tion is continued in the numerators only. It 
alſo denotes the changing the order of the terms 
in a logical propoſition, whereby the ſubject 


CON 
ſugar is not ſalt; ſalt is not ſugar. Conver 
hay de ned f due aka the "= 
che extremes; 1. e. under ſuch a habitude and 
coherence, with reſpect to each other, that the 
ne is rightly inferred from the other. 

CONVERT [V.] to change one ſubſtance, 
into another, to tranſmute; to appropriate a 
aing to one's own uſe; to change from one 
celigion to another, . as from Heatheniſm ta 
Chriſtianity; to turn towards any point. 
CO/NVERT IS.] a proſelyte, or a perſon 
coaverted from one opinion to another, whe- 
ther it relates to religion or any other matter. 
CONVERTIBLE [A.] that which is «= 
pable of being changed or turned into another 
ſhape, form, or opinion, differing from the 
prefent ; tranſmurable. 
CO'NVEX [A. ] rifing in a circular form; 
an appellation given to gibbous or globular bo- 
dies, in oppoſition to the hollow, inner ſur- 
face of ſuch bodies, which is called concave. 
CONVE/XITY [S.] protuberance in 2 
circular form; or the ſhape of a body, from 
whence it is denominated convex. | > 
CONVE'XO-CONCAVE [A.] having the 
hollow or concave within fide, correſponding ta 
the protuberant convexture without, ; 
CONVE'Y [V. ] to carry a thing from one 
place to another; to transfer a right or proper 
; to deliver to another; to impart. 
CONVEY'ANCE [5] a deed or inftru- 
| ment that paſſes land, &c. from ene to an- 
other. Alſo, carriage and tranſportation of 
goods, &c. Delivery from one to another, 
Alſo, ſecret management, artifice, or jug 


ing. Pl - 
CONVE'YANCER [S.] a lawyer wha 
draws writings for F of property. 
CONVICT V.] to prove a perſon guilty 3 
to confute, to ales, 7 be 3 by 5 
CONVICT IS. ] a perſon who, by a jury, 
is found ley l ects with CHAN in 
CONVICT zxcvsant [S.] aperſon wha 
has been legally preſented, indicted, and con- 
victed of not coming to church, to hear the 
common prayer, according to the ſtatutes x & 
23 Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. 
| CONVICTION IS.] detection of guilt; 
confutation. In Theology, it is the firſt de- 
gree of repentance, wherein the finner becomes 
ſenfible of his guilt, | 
CONVINCE [V. ] to prove, demonſtrate, 
evince the truth or of ſomething in 
diſpute. ur +6 
CONVTIVIAL LA.] feſtal, focial, enter. 
taining. | ; 
CO ILS. ] a low jeſty a pun 3 
qui b ©, = 8 i ; 
2 IV.] to ſummon, or call 
together. 
CONVOCA“TTION [S.] an aſſembly of the 


clergy of England, by their repreſentatives, to 


Jubjeft, without apy alteration in either; as, 


the predicate, and the predicate the | conſult upon matters ecclefiaſtical, It is held 


; 
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CON 


of an ypper and lower houſe, In the upper 
fit the biſhops, and in the lower the interior 
clergy, who are repreſented by their proctors, 
conſiſting of all the deans and arch-deacons, of 
one proctor for every chapter, and two for the 
clergy of each dioceſe, in all 143 divines, wiz. 
22 deans, 53 arch-deacons, 24 prebendaries, 
and 44 proctors of the dioceſan clergy. The 
lower houſe chuſes its prolocutor, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to take care that the members attend, 
to collect their debates and votes, and to carry 
their reſclutions to the upper houſe, The Cen- 


Decatien is ſummoned by the king's writ, di- 


rected to the archbiſhop of each province, re- 
quiring him to ſummon all biſhops, deans, arch- 
deacons, Sc. | | 
CONVO'KE [V.] to ſummon or call to 
gether an aſſembly. 
CONVOLVE [V.] to roll together, or 
tura one part over ancther. 
CONVOLUTION IS.] a rolling, wrap- 
ping, or folding of one thing about another; a 
winding motion, peculiar to ſome plants, as 
vines, hops, &c. - 
CONVO'Y [V.] to guard, protect, and 
accompany by way of defence, perſons or goods 
either by land or ſea. = 
_ COnNvoY [S.] in maritime affairs, one 
or more ſhips of war, employed to accompany 
and protect merchant · ſhips againf pirates and 
other enemies. In military matters, it is a body 
of ſoldiers appointed to guard any ſupply of men, 
money, ammunition or proviſions, conveyed 
by land into a town, army, or the like, in time 


war.. 

CONVU'LSION IS.] in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural and violent contraction of the mem - 
| branous and muſcular parts, ariſing from a ſpaſ- 
modic ſtricture of the membranes ſurrounding 
the ſpinal marrow, and the nerves diftributed 
from it, and an impetuous influx of the nervous 
Avid into the organs of motion, The term is 
likewiſe applied to any violent eruption, earth - 
quake, or ſubterraneous diſorder ; alſo, to ſud- 
den commotions or rebellions in a ſtate. 

 CONVU'LSIVE [A.] in Medicine, a term 
applied to thoſe motions which naturally ſhould 
depend on the will, but are produced involun- 
tarily by ſome external cauſe, as a contraction of 
the muſcles, Cc. | 

CONWY'DD [P. N.] a town in Merio- 
nethſhire, whoſe fair is October 21, for ſheep, 
Hcrned cattle, ang horſes. | 

CO'NY, or x41 IS. ] the red eyed hare, 
or lepus, with a very ſhort tail. This is, tho” 
à ſmaller, a handſomer creature than the hare ; 
and is not only in different countries of different 
colours as that is, but hag a great variety even 
In the ſame, © The general colour of the rabbit 
in this country, is a pale, browniſh colour on 
the back, and white on the belly, This ani- 
mal is, by. the law of Moſes, declared un- 


0 [V,] ul a noiſe lg 2 dove or 


- 
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5 taſte ; an excellent varniſh is * of 


COP 


COOK [V.] to dreſs or prepare victuals for 
the table; alſo to garnith or ſet off a thing ſpe- 
ciouſly with words. | | 
COOK [8] a perſon whoſe duſineſs it is te 
dreſs and deliver out victuals. | 
COO'/KERY IS.] the art of dteſſing vic- 
tuals of any kind, and in any manner. 
_ COOL [A.] moderately warm, but inclin- 
ing to cold ; not zealous, ardent, or fond. 
COOL IV.] to grow leſs hot; to abate or 
allay the degree of heat a perſon or thing is in,; 
alſo, to appeaſe anger, rage, or fury. | 
Sc. a large veſſel wherein they cool their liquc:s 
after they are boiled. In Medicine, ſuch liquors 
and fruits as have a power of cooling the body. 


make them run freely, and to prevent their firing 
by the rapidity of their motion. ; 

COOMB IS.] a dry meaſure, containing four 
buſhels. | h 

COOP 
row comp2 ; ; 

COOP IS.] afort of cage or priſon ; 1 penn 
for ſheep and poultry. „ 

COOPEE!' [S.] a certain ſtep or motion in 
dancing. 

COOPER IS.] one that makes wooden 
veſſels for liquids. On board a ſhip his buſineſs 
is to look after the caſks, and other veſſels for 
beer, water, cr any other liquors. 

_ COO'PERAGE [S.] the price paid for coo- 

's work. 

CO-O'PERATE IV.] to labour jointly 
with another to the ſame end; to concur with 
one or more in their endeavours to produce the 
fame effect. | R 

CO-OPERA'TION IS.] working with, or 
aſſiſting another. N 


[V4] 8 ſhot up, or confine to a nar- 


a joint promoter with others of the ſame end. 
CO-OPTA/TION [S. ] adoption; aſſump- 


tion. - | 

CO-ORDINATE [A.] of equal rank, or- 
der, or degree, 

 CO-ORDINA'TION IS.] the ſtate of hold. 
ing the ſame rank. In regard of cauſe, it im- 
ports, an order of cauſes, wherein a variety of 
the fame kind, order, and tendency concur, iy 
the production of the ſame effect. 

COO IS.] a ſmall black-water fowl, com- 
mon in Holland. | 5 

COP [S.] the top of any thing; the tuft 
of feathers on the head of ſome fowls. 

CO PAL IS.] in the Materia Medica, is 
true reſin, being inflammable, and ſoluble in 
oil ; of a firm texture, reſembling amber in ap- 
pearance; of a fragrant ſmell, and ſubaſtringent 


I 


COO'LER IS.] among brewers, diſtillers, 


COOLNESS 5) a ſoft or mild degree of 
cold ; a quiet ſedate temper of mind; alto, 
an indifferency for, or diſlike of a perion cr 
thing. | | | 

COOM 29] the ſcot that gathers over an 
oven's mouth. Alfo, a mixture with which the 


axle-trees of carts and coaches are greaſed to, . 


CO-OPERA'/TOR IS.] a fellow-helper ; 


7 


have a patriarch, ſtiled 


| COP | 
u; it is miſcalled a sum; and is brought from 


South America, 

COPA'RCENERS [S.] ſuch as have equal 
portions in the inheritance of their anceſtor : 
Thus, the female iſſue, in default of male, come 
equally to the lands of their anceſtor ; and by 
the cuſtom of gayel-kind in Kent, the father's 
lands, at his death, are equally divided among all 
nis ſons. | 4 

* COPE IS.] an ornament uſually worn by 
choriſters; alſo, by Romiſh biſhops and other 


ordinaries; and reaches from the ſhoulders to 


the feet. It likewiſe ſignifies the top or ſlanting 
part of a wall, Among miners, it is a duty of 
6d. for every load of lead ore. 

COPE [V. ] to contend with, ſtruggle, 
ſtrive, or oppoſe, to match, compare, equal. 

COPE'RNICAN-SYSTEM [S. J is that 
ſyſtem of the world wherein the ſun is ſup- 
poſed at reſt in the center, and the planets, with 
the earth, to move in ellipſes round him. The 
ſun and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt, and that 
diurnal motion which they appear to have from 
eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the earth's motion 


from weſt to eaſt, round its axis. 


CO'PERNICUS [S.] the name of an aſtro- 
nomical inſtrument, invented by Mr Whiſton, 
to exhibit the motion and phenomena of the 


| 2 both primary and ſecondary. It is 
u 


ilt upon the Copernican ſyſtem, and for that 
reaſon called by this name. It conſiſts of ſeve - 
ral concentrical circles of wood, upon which are 
inſcribed numbers, transferred hither from the 
aſtronomical tables, by the various diſpoſition of 
theſe circles, which are made ſo as to ſlide within 
each other, by which queſtions are ſolved ſa as 


COPHS, corn, or copTs [ P. N. ] a 
name given to ſuch of the Chriſtians of Egypt as 
are of the ſe of the Jacobites. The Cophs 
e patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, having eleven or twelve biſhops under 
him, but no archbiſhop, The reſt of the clergy, 
whether ſecular, or regular, are of the order of 
St Anthony, St Paul, and St Macarius, each of 
whom have their monaſteries. The Copths 
have ſeyen ſacraments, viæx. baptiſm, the eucha- 
riſt, confirmation, ordinaticn, faith, faſting, and 
prayer. They deny the Holy Ghoſt to proceed 
from the Son; they only allow of three œcume- 
nical councils, thoſe of Nice, Conſtantinople, and 
Epheſus. They allow only of one nature, will, 
and operation in Jeſus Chriſt, after the union of 


to ſave long calculations. 


the humanity with the divinity, With regard 


to their diſcipline, they circumciſe their children 
before baptiſm; they ordain deacons at five 
years of age; they allow of marriage in the ſe- 
cond degree, and put away their wives, and 
eſpouſe others, while the firſt are living; they 
forbear to eat blood, and believe in a baptiſm 


- by fire, which, according to ſome, they confer 


by applying a red hot iron to their cheeks or 


forehead, 


CO'PHTIC, or Corrie LANGUAGE S.] 
js that ſpoken by the Copht, being the an- 


COP. 


tient language of the Egyptians, intermixed with . 
the Greek, and the characters of it are Greek. 
CO'PTIC monks [S.] religious, among the 


Chriſtians of Egypt, who have the higheſt ve- 
neration for a monaſtic life, and conſider it aa 


the philoſophy of the law of Jeſus Chriſt, and 


the monks as terreſtial angels, or celeſtial men, 
They are obliged to pait with their poſſeſſions, 
to renounce marriage for ever, to live in defarts, 
to be cloathed 'in wool, and to eat no meat. 

CO PING [S.] in Architecture, the top or 
covert of a well, made ſloping, to carry off the 
rain. 

CO/PIOUS [A.] large, extenſive, plentiful, 
abundant, exuberant. 2 

CO#PIST [S] a copyer, imitator, tranſcri- 


CO/PPEL, COPEL, or CUPPEL IS.] a che- 


mical veſſel made of earth, pretty thick, and of 
the form of a platter or diſh ; the uſe of which 
is to try and purify gold and ſilver. 


CO/PPER [S.] conſtitutes a diſtinct genus 


of metals, being next to iron in ſpecific gravity, 


but lighter than-gold, filver, or lead : We need 


not ſpecify the various uſes of this metal, which 
are ſo well known. : 
CO/PERAS [CS. J a name given to three 


forts of vitriol ; the green, the bluiſh-green, and 


the white, What is commonly ſold for copperas, 
is a factitious vitrio!, made of a kind ot ſtones 


found on the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, and wrought at 


Deptford. It is the chief ingredient in dying 
wool, cloths, and hats, black; in making ink, 
and for many other uſes, _ ; 

CO/PPICE, or coysz [S.] a little wood, 
confiſting of under-woods, or 


uch as may be 


raiſed by ſowing or planting, and intended to be 


. at ſtated times, for fuel. 


O'PULA IS. j in Logic, is the verb that 


connects any two terms in an affirmative or 
negative; as poverty makes a man deſpiſed 
where make is the copula ; no miſery is the aject 
of choice 3 where is is 1 copula. : 

CO/PULATE [V. ] to conjoin; to unite as 
Eifferent ſexes. l 


. 


COPULA'TION IS. ] the congreſs or em- 


brace of the two ſexes ; coition, 
CO'PULATIVE [| A. ] a | : 
term, that ſignifies ſuch particles or words in a 
language, that tie, join, and unite words or 
ſentgfices together, In Logic, thoſe propoſi- 
tions are called copulative, where the ſubje& and 
predicate are ſo linked together, by copulative 


conjunction, that they may be all ſeverally af- 


firmed or denied one of another. * 


CO'PY [V.] to imitate, tranſcribe, or write . 


after another perſon or thing, 
tranſcript of any thing. Alſo, the copy of any 


original writing; as the copy of a patent, charter, 


deed, Sc. Among Printers, it denotes the ma- 


e or original of a book, in hand to be 
printed, * 

CO'PY-HOLD r for which a 
tenant has nothing to 


imitation, or 


but a copy of the 


COR 


rolls made by the fteward of the lord's court. 
This is called baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the 
will of the lord ; yet not fimply, but according 
to the cuſtom of the manor : So that if a copy 
holder break not the cuſtom of the manor, and 
thereby forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned 
out at the lord's pleaſure. N 
CO PV. Hol bER [S.] one who is admit- 
ted tenant of lands or tenements within a manor, 
to hold the ſame in fee, or for three lives. 
CO'QUET [V.] to make amorous advances; 
to trifle er make ſport with the paſſion of a 


| Y [S. ] affected behaviour, eſpe- 
cially in affairs; turning a real paſſion to 
banter and ridicule. ; 
COQUE'TTE IS.] a gay, giddy, airy, girl, 
who s it her ſtudy to gain lovers, only 
to divert herſelf with them. 
"CO/RACLE [S. J a ſmall boat uſe! by 
fiſhers on the Severn, made by drawing leather 
er oiled cloth over a frame of wicker-work. 
CORAL. IS.] a plant of a ſtony nature 
chat grows at the bottom of the ſea. 
.  CORALLINE IS.] is a ſea-plant, uſed in 

medicine; but much 1nferior to the coral ir. 
Hardneſs, I is frequent on our own coafts, and 
what we uſe is generally of our own produce, 
though there is ſome of it brought from France 
_ and Holland. 

_CO/RBAN IS.] a wore, which fignifies 
a gift, offering, or preſent, made to God, or 
His temple. When, among the Jews, a man 
Had thus devoted all his fortune, he was forbid- 
den to make uſe of it. If all that he was to give 
to his wife, or his father and mother, was de 
clared Corben, he was no longer permitted to al 
Jow them neceſſary ſubſiſtence, Corban is alſo 
a ceremony which the Mahometans perform at 
the foot of mount Ararat, in Arabia, _ near 
Mecca, It confifts in killing a great number 
P'CORBEILS nn, little baſ- 
kets filled with earth. 
© CO/RBEL [5] in Architecture, the repre- 
ſentation of a » Alfo, a ſhort piece of 
timber, placed in a wall, with its end flicking 
out fix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in the 
manner of a ſhouldering piece. 

"CORBY [P. N. a town in Lincolnſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Auguſt 26, and Monday 
before OR. 10, for horſes and horned cattle ; 
3 l eas RESP 

CORD, or cnonpy IS. | * ads 
cabled or twifted together, by means of a wheel. 
„a certain quantity of wood for burning, 

, becauſe formerly meaſored with a cord. 
dimenſions of 2 ſtatute cord of wood are 
eight long, ſour wide, and four broad. 

"CORD oy zr Fraxcis IS.] a fort of 
adorned with knots, worn by the brothers 
fraternity. The deſign of it is, to com- 
bands wherewith Chrift was 


- of the 
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CO/RDAGE [S.] fignifies, in general, all 
ſorts of cord, whe: her ſmall, middling, or great, 
made uſe of in the rigging of ſhips. 


CORDED [A.] in Heraldry, a croſs corded, 
or wound round with a rope. p 

CORDE'LIERS [P. N.] a Franciſcan or 
religious order of St Francis ; they wear a coarſe 
grey cloth, with a little cowl, or cloak of the 
ſame cloth, and a rope-girdle with three knots, 
from whence they take their name. They are 
enjoined to live in common. Thoſe who are 
admitted into he order, are firſt to ſel) all they 
have, and give it to the poor, The prieſts are 
to faſt from the feaſt of All Saints till the Na- 
tivity. 8 
CORDIAL [S.] in Medicine, whatever 
raiſes the ſpirits, and gives them a ſudden 
Airength — chearfulneſs. 

CO'RDIAL [A.] reviving, invigorati 
reſtorative ; kind, E 8 P "Y 

CO'RDON IS.] in Fortification, a row of 
ſtones, round on out ſide, ſet between the 
wall of the fortreſs, which lies aſlope, and the 
parapet, which ſtands perpendicular, ſo as that 
this difference may not be offenſive to the eye. 

CORDWATNER IS.] ſhoemakers are fo 
called in ftatutes. | 


CORE [S.] the heart, or inner part of any iy 


thing; that part of fruit which contains the 
mma the matter contained in à boil or 
are. 

CORFE CASTLE [P. N.] a town in Dor 
ſetſhire, diſtant from London 93 computed, and 
116 meaſured miles. Irs fairs are held May 12, 
and October 19, for hogs and toys; the mar- 
ket is on Thurſday, It ſends two members to 


parliament. | | 
COR-HYDRZA IS.] in Aſtronomy, a fixed 
— of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation 
Hydra. 8 98 | ; 
COR-LEONIS, or xxcuLvs [S.] a fixed 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in La? Fas 
* CORED nxnznIxGs [S. ] thoſe caught off 
Yarmouth ia autumn; which being rolled in 
falt, are afterwards made red herrings. + 
CORIA/NDER IS.] the ſeed of a plant, 
accounted ſtomachic and good in flatulencies, 


and head-achs occaſioned thereby. 
CORINTHIAN ORDER j S.] the fourth 
order of Architecture, the rich, and 


delicate of all the five. The characters by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, are theſe : Its 
capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, be- 
tween which ariſe little ſtalks, or cavlicoles, of 
which the volutes are formed, which ſupport 
the abacus, and are ſixteen in number, 

CORE [2] 2 tree reſembling the holm ; 
the bark of it is that which is known by the 
name of Cork, whey uſe is An, CY, In 
Medicine, it is of ſervice to Rs ing 
reduced to powder, and put into ſome — 
liquor; when burned and mixed with the un- 


guentum populncum, it is very proper for the 


co 


CO'RMORANT IS.] a ſpecies of the peli 
tan; a ravenous wl, feeds upon fiſh, and 
— — by the Jewiſh law: 

Figuratively, a glutton. | | 

| "CORN 75.] the grain or ſeeds of plants, 
ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear; one ſpecies. of 
which is made into bread. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of corn, ſuch as wheat, rye, and barley, 
millet and rice, oats, maize and lentils, peaſe, 
and a number of other kinds, each of which 
has its uſefulneſs and propriety. Alſo, a trouble- 
ſome excreſcence on the feet, hard, and painful, 

CORN [V.] to ſalt, or lay meat in brine to 

reſerve it. 

CORNACHINE ro W- IS.] the ſame 
with that called the earl of Warwick's powder, 
and powder de tribus, a purging powder; made 
thus ; of ſcammony, prepared with the fumes 
of ſulphur, two ounces; diaphoretic antimony, 
one ounce ; the cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce ; 
all reduced to a powder; given to children for 
worms, from 5 to 15 grains; and to adults, 
from 15 grains to half a dram. 

CORNEA Tux1ca IS.] in Anatomy, the 
ſecond coat of the eye, ſo called from its ſub- 
ſtance, which reſembles the horn of a lanthorn. 
It is convex, pellucid, and divifible into various 
lamellæ, and ſurrounded by the white. It has 
a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, to the end that the tears, 
upon the leaſt pain, may be ſqueezed out of the 
lachrymal gland, to waſh off any filth, which, by 
ſticking to it, might prejudice the fight. 

CORNELIAN, or $arcoin [S.] is a 
precious ſtone, of which there are three kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by three colours, the red, yellow, 
and white; it is capable of a very good poliſh, 
The antients uſed it as an aftringent, and attri- 
buted to it ſeveral fanciful virtues ; but the mo- 
derns know no other uſe of it than the cutting 
of ſeals upon it, | 

CO'RNER [8] an angle, nook, ſecret or 
remote place ; the utmoſt limit. | 

CO'RNET [S.] among the Romans, was 
an inſtrument of military mufic, ſomething like 
the trumpet. Among the moderns, a Cornet is 
the third commiſſion-officer in a troop of horſe 
or dragoons. | . 
CoRNHILL P. N.] a town in Durham, 
whoſe fair is kept Dec. 6, for mercantile goods, 
; and ſhepherd's curs, 

CO/RNICE, con N, or cox NAA S.] 
the upper · moſt member of the entablature of a 
column, or that which crowns the order. It is 
different in different orders, there being as many 
kinds of cornices, as there are different orders of 
columns, The term is alſo uſed for all little 
projectures in Maſonry or Joinery, even where 
there are no columns; as the Cornice of a chim- 
ney, beaufet, Cc. 
| CORNVGEROUS [ A. ] horned ; applied 

to cattle having horns. 

- - CORNU-AMMONIS [S.] a genus of foſ- 
ſile ſhells, vulgarly called ſerpent-fone, or ſnake- 
ſtone. They are found of all fizes, from the 
© breadth of fix-pence to more than two feet in 


| 


COR 


diameter; ſome of them rounded, others com- 
preſſed, and lodged in different ftrata of tones 
and clays ; ſome are ſmooth, others rigid in diſ- 
ferent manners, 

CORNUCO/PIA, or rorn or PLENTY 
[S.] deſcribed by poets, and repreſented by pain- 
ters, ſculptors, &c. under the figure of a large 
horn, out of which iſſue fruits, flowers, &c. in 
abundance, | 

CORNU'TE [V.] to graft with horns ; to 
cuckold, | ; 

CORNU'TO [S.] a man's head horned; a 
cuckold, | 

CORNWAL [P. N.] the moſt 
county of England, and gives the title of duke 
to the prince of Wales, and ſends 44 members to 
parliament, viz. two for the county, and 42 for 
21 boroughs, It is bounded on the north by 
the Severn ſea, on the ſouth by the Britiſh ſea, 
and by St George's channel on the weſt, and 
on the eaſt by the river Tamar, which parts it 
from Devonſhire, except a ſmall tract of land 
which forms a peninſula, It is about 70 miles 
long from eaſt to weſt, and about 40 broad; its 
circumference is about 150 miles, and contains 
about 160, coo acres, 1 5, 400 houſes, 126, ooo 
inhabitants, 161 pariſhes, 27 market towns, g 
hundreds, 6 caſtles, and 29 parks. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Tamer, the Camel, the Tale, 
the Cobor, and the Loo, all emptying themſelves 
into the ſea. It abounds with quarries and mines, 
which produce various ſorts of ſtone and ſlate for 
building, and ſome very valuable tones, not 
much inferior to diamonds ; alſo, many ſorts of 
minerals, as lead, copper, but eſpecially tin, for 
the encouragement of which the tinners have 
been for many ages incorporated under antient 
laws and great privileges; they have their ftan- 
nary courts ; and upon extraordinary occafions, 
parliaments of the whole ſociety are aſſembled 
under the lord warden of the ſtannaries. ; 

CORO/LLARY [S.] fignifies a conſequence 
or concluſion drawn from ſomething already 
advanced and demonſtrated. 

CORONA IS.] in Architecture; ſee crotun- 


I * 
RON BOREALIS [S.] in Aſtrono- 
my, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 8, in Ty- 
cho's as many, and in Flamſted's 21, 
CORO/NAL IS.] in Anatomy, the firft 
ſuture of the ſcull; it reaches tranſverſely from 
one temple to the other, and joins the os frontis 


with the oſſa parietalia. | 
CORONART vxss TTS [8.] in Anatomy, 
certain veſſels, which tucniſh the ſubſtance of the 


heart with blood, 
CORONA'1ION [S. ] the act or ſolemnity 
of crowning a king or queen, | 
CO'RONER IS.] an antient officer of this 
kingdom, ſo called, becauſe he is wholly employ- 
ed tor the king and crown. Coroners are con- 


ſervators of the peace in the county where they 
are elected, being uſually two for each county, 


| Their authority is judicial and miniſterial ; judi- 


TOR 
Etal, where a perſon comes to a violent death; 
to take and enter up appeals of murder, pro- 
nounce judgment on outlawries, Sc. The mi- 
Hifterial power is, when the coroner executes the 
king's writs, on exception taken to the ſheriff. 
His authority does not terminate du the demiſe 
of the king, as that of judges, Sc. does, who 
act by the king's commiſſion; on default of ſhe 
riffs, coroners are to impannel jurics, and to re- 
turn ifſves on juries not appearing. 

CO'RONET IS.] an inferior crown, worn 
Dy peers of the realm. 
CO'RPORAL [IS.] a military officer, the 
loweſt among the infantry. 
. CO'RPORAL [A.] of or belonging to the 
body. Alſo the oath a perſon takes, when he 

- Jays his hand upon the bible, and then kiſſes it, 
is fo called. Alſo, a name for the linen cloth 
thrown over the conſecrated elements at the ce- 


lebration of the euchariſt. 
CORPORA'LITY [S.] ſubftantiality ; the 
quality of being embodied. 


CORPORATION IS.] a body politic, au- 
thorized by preſcription, patent, charter; or 
act of parliament, to have a common ſeal, one 
head officer or more, able, by their common con- 
ſent, to grant or receive in law, any thing with- 
in the compaſs of their charters ; and to ſue, 
and be ſued, even as one man. ations are 
either ſpiritual or temporal ; ſpiritual, biſhops, 
deans, archdeacons, patſons, vicars, c. Tem- 
poral, as mayot, commonalty, bailiff, burgeſſes, 
Sc. And ſome are of a mixed nature, and 
compoſed of temporal and ſpiritual perſons, ſuch 
as heads of colleges, and hoſpitals, &c. 

CORPO/REAL [A.] material; not ſpiri- 


CORPOREPFTY IS.] materiality; the na- 
ture and exiſtence of all bodies. 

CORPS, or coxrsE IS.] a dead body, corſe, 
or carcaſe. In Archi re, the term ſignifies 
any part that projects or advances beyond the 
naked of a wall. 

CO RPULENCE, or con rut ENe r [S:] 
bulkineſs of 2 body; fatneſs; groſneſs : - 
moſt i inſtance perhaps of fatneſs 
Ever known, was that of Edward Bright, of 
"Malden in Eſſex, mes —_— in ge 50, 
weighed 616 ds; his waiſtcoat, with great 
_ eaſe, was barbed round ſeven men of ordinary 


Re. 
* LA. ] fleſhy, fat, large, 


v. | 
CORPUS CHRISTI IS.] a feſtival kept 
tze next Thurſday after Trinity Sunday, inſti- 
tuted in honour of the euchariſt; to which alſo 
one of the colleges in Oxford is dedicated. 
CORPUYSCLE 15.1 in phyſics, a minate 
icle, or phyſical atom, of which a natural 
is compoſed or made up. 
CORPU'SCULAR PHILOSOPHY [| S. ] 
- that ſyſtem of Phyſics which endeavours to ex- 
plain things, and account for the phænomena of 


nature, by the figure, motion, reſt, poſition, Cc. 


| 
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of the corpuſcles, or the minute particles of mat- 
ter, whereof bodies are compoſed, | 
- CORRECT [V.] to puniſh, chaſtiſe, dif- 
cipline ; to amend, rectiſy, or take away faulls, 
CORRE'CTION [S. I puniſhment, diſci- 
pline, chaſtiſement. In Printing, it is the diſ- 
covering or finding out any faults in a printed 
ſheet, in order to be amended by the compoſitor, 
before it be printed off. In Pharmacy, it is the 


adding ſome ingredient to a compoſition, in'order 


to check. or modetate the violence of operation. 
CORRE'/CTOR IS.] in general, fignifies 
any perſon or thing that mends the faults or qua- 
lities of others, 
CORRE'LATIVES IS.] thing: that have 


a mutual relation to one another; as father and 


ſon, light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, Cc. 
which, tho“ oppoſite terms, yet are correlative. 

CORRE/PTION IS.] reproof, chiding, te- 
prehenfion, objurgation. 

CORRESFO/ND [V.] to ſuit, anſwer, a- 
gree ; alſo, to keep up friendſhip, familiarity, 
or commerce by letters with perſons at a diſ- 
tance, 

CORRESPO/NDENCE IS.] relation; in- 
tercourſe ; reciprocal intelligence; the agree - 
ment or fitneſs of one thing with another: 

CORRESPO'NDENT [A. ] ſuitable, a- 
dapted to, agreeing with. c 
CORRESPONDENT IS. ] one with whom 
intelligence, amity, or commerce is kept up, by 
mutual letters or meſſages. | 

CO'RRIDOR, or coxipor IS.] the ſame 
with covered way. 

CO/RRIGIBLE 
which may be 2 , or 

CORRITVAL | S. ] the fame as rival; a 
competitor; 

CORRO/BORANTS [S.] in Medicine, the 
ſame as ſtrengtheners. f 
_ CORRO'BORATE 
bliſh, ſtrengthen ; to ſupport the evidence given, 
or agreement uſed by another, 

CORROBORA'TION [S. ] the act of 
eee confirming, or eſtabliſhing any 
thing, | f 5 

CORRO/DE * ]; do eat away by degrees; 
to gnaw, fret, waſte, or wear away gradually. 

CORROY/SION IS. ] is the action of gradually 
gnawing away the continuity of the parts of 
bodies, In Chemiſtry, it is an action on bodies, 
by means of proper menſtruums, that produtes 
new combinations, and a change of their form, 
without converting them to fluidity, 4 

CORRO'SIVE [A. ] that which has the 
quality of gnawing, eating away, or fretting, ' 


CO'RRUGATE IV. ] to wrinkle or purſe 


up; to knit the brow. . 
CORRUGA'TION [CS. ] contraction in 
wrinkles, Y 

CORRUGA'TOR [S.] in Anatomy, a 
muſcle which ariſes fleſhy from the proceſs of the 
os frontis ; the uſe of which is, to ſmooth the 


kin of the forchead, by pulling it down after the 
& 5 , | 1 q » | 


[ A. ] puniſhable ; that 


TV.] to conſitm, eſta- | 


another to 


| denoting the rifing or 


COS 


| aRion- of the oceipito-frontalis; and when it 


acts moſt forcibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the ſkin 
of the tront, as it happens when. we frown or 
knit the brow. | | 
.. CORRU'PT [V. to vitiate, deprave, de- 
bauch, putrify ; to ſpoil a man of his integrity 
by bribery. 

CORRU'/PTIBLE [CA. ] liable to corrup- 
tion; ſuſceptible of deflruftion ; capable of be- 


ing vitiated 


CORRU/PTION [| S. ] the deſtruction, ex- 
tinction, or, at leaſt, ceſſation, for a time, of 
the proper mode of exiſtence of any natural body, 
The principle by which bodies tend to the ſepa- 
ration of their parts. Alſo, wickedneſs, and the 

ion of principles. 

CORSAIR 18.) a pirate; one who plunders 
all veſſels without diſtinction. 

CORSE [S.] a dead body; a carcaſe. 

CO RSELET IS.] a little cuiraſs; a light 
armour for the ſore · part of the body. 

CO'RSHAM [P. N.] a town in Wiltſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held March 7, and Sept. 4, for 
horned cattle, ſheep, and horſes, | | 

CO/RSLE-HEATH IP. N.] a town in Wilt- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is kept the firſt Monday in 
Auguſt, for cattle, horſes, and cheeſe. | 

CO'RTICAL [A.] ſomething conſiſting of, 
or reſembling bark or rind, Alſo, the exterior 
part of the brain, ſo called, on account of its in- 
veſting the internal or medullary part, as a bark 
of a tree does the woody part. 

CORUSCA/TION 8 J a quick vibration 
of light; a flaſh of lightning. | 

CO'RVUS, the aAvEN IS.] in Aftronomy, 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 


* 


wherein, according to Ptolemy and Tycho, are 


ſeven ſtars ; but the Britiſh catalogue reckons 


ten, | | 

CO'RWEN [P. S.] a town in Merioneth- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held, March 12, May 24, 
Oct. 10, and Dec, 26, fur ſheep, horned cattle, 


CORYBA'/NTES [P.N. ] prieſts of the 
goddeſs Cybele, who, inſpired with a ſacred 
fury, danced up and down, beating on cymbals, 
or brazen drums, They inhabited mount Ida, 
in the iſland of Crete, where they nouriſhed the 
infant Jupiter, and by the continual rattling gf 
their cymbals, prevented his father Saturn, who 
had reſolved to devour all his male iſſue, from 
hearing the child's cries. \ 

CO-SE'CANT [S.] in Geometry, the ſe- 
cant of an arch, which is the complement of 
degrees. . ; 

CO-SINE [S.] the right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to go de- 


grees. ; : 
COSME'TIC [A.] in Phyſic, any medicine 


or Preparation that renders the ſkin ſoft and 


white, or helps to beautify the complexion. 
CO'SMICAL [4] a term in Aſtronomy, 
etting of a ſtar; as when 
a ſtar riſes with the ſun z or when it ſets in the 
weſt at the ſame time that the ſun riſes in the 


caſt, 


"Turkey, Their coun 


de 


| 
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COSMO GRAPHER IS.] one who ſtudies, 
OY upon, or writes a deſcription of the 
world, 

COSMO/GRAPHY 152 adeſciiption of the 
ſeveral parts of the viſible world; or a ſcience 
which teaches the ſtructure, form, diſpoſitioa, 
and relation of the parts of the world; and con- 
ſiſts of two parts, Aſtronomy, and Geography, 

CO'SSACKS [P. N.] a rough martial pro- 
ple, inhabiting the banks of the rivers Nieper 
and Don, near the Black- ſea, and frontiers of 
is commonly called the 
Ukraine, and is moſtly ſubje& ro Ruſſia, _ 

CO'SSE, or coss te [S. ] terms uſed by an- 
tient authors for Algebra. 

CO/SSET (8. a colt, calf, lamb, Ge. 
brought up by „and familiarized. ; 

CO/STAL [A. ] in Anatomy, an appellation 
given to the parts belonging to the ribs and fides. 

COST [S.] R_ charge, ſumptuouſneſs; 
the price of any thing; loſs ; fine ; detriment. 

CO'STIVENESS [S.] a preternatural de- 
tention of the excrements, with an unuſual dry - 
neſs and hardneſs thereof, whereby they are 
with great difficulty diſcharged. 

COSTUME [S.] among Painters, denotes, 
that every figure in a piece of painting muſt be 
drawn in its proper character. | 

CO-TANGENT [S. ] is the tangent of an 
arch, which is the complement of another to go 


grees. 
CO-TEMPORARY [ A. ] living at the 
ſame time. 

CO TICE, or cor 181 [8] in Heraldry, is 
the fourth part of the bend, and with us ſeldom 
5 ever borne but in couples, with a bend between 

em. | 

CO/TLAND [S. ] land appendant to a cottage. 

CO'TQUEAN IS. ] a man who bukies him- 
ſelf about women's affairs. 

COTTAGE [S. ] a hut, or little-houſe 
built upon the waſte. | 

CO'TTAGER IS.] one who lives in a hut 
upon a COMMON. | | 

CO/T TON IS.] ia Commerce, a ſoft downy 
matter, found on the goſſypium, or cotton: tree. 
The fineſt ſort comes from Bengal and Coro» 
mandel in the Eaſt-Indies. 

CO/TTON [V.] to agree, cement, or unite 
with; to riſe with a nap. 

CO TYLA [CS.] in Anatomy, fignifies any 
deep cavity in a bone, in which any other bone 
is articulated; but is generally uſed to expreſs 
the cavity which receives the heed of the thigh- 
bone. | 
COUCH [V.] to lie down, or repoſe one's 
ſelf ; to lie down on the knees, as a beaſt does 
to reſt ; to comprehend, include, or contain. In 
Surgery, to depreſs a web or film that over- 
ſpreads the pupil of the eye, Alſo, to fix the 
ſpear in the reſt. | 

COUCH [S.] a feat of repoſe; a ſort of 
moveable bed, Malting, a certain quantity 
of barley made into malt at one time, In Paint · 
ing, the term is uſed for tach lay er * 

Cc : o&. 
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of colour, either in oil or water, wherewith the 


painter covers his canvas, wall, wainſcot, or o- 


ther matter to be painted. 


COU/CHANT [A.] in Heraldry, is a lion 
or other bea lying cown, with his head raiſed. 
COUCHE! [A.] in Hera'cry, denotes an; 
thing lying along; thus, chevron couches, is a 
chevron lying fide-ways, with the two ends 


lying on one fide of ti:e ſhield, which ſhould pro- 


perl; reſt on the baſe. | . 
COUVCHE'E IS.] bed-time ; late at night. 
COVE [S.] a cover or ſhelter; alſo, a mal] 

ercek or bay. | 


CO/VENANT S.] a contract, flivw/ation, 


or agreement between two or more perſons, 
CO'VENOQUS [A.] knaviſh, fraudulent, co!- 
Jufave, 
CO'VENTRY[P.N.] a city in Warwick ſhire, 


is a county of itſelt, and has ſeveral towns within 
ts liberties, ſends two members to parliament, 
and is diſtant from London 74 computed, ana 
gt meaſured miles, Its fairs are held May 2, 


horſes, cows, and ſheep ; Frida) in Trins; 


week, for fl:nnels, linen, and woollen; firſt day 


repreenting lady Godiva, on horſeback; and 


Nov. 21, for linen, woollen, and horſes ; the 
market is on Friday. | 
_ © CO'VER [V. ] to overſpread, conceal, ſhel- 


ter; to copulate, as a *one- horſe with a mare. 
CO-VERSED SINE IS.] in Geometry, the 

xemzining part of the diameter of a circle, after 

the verted line is taken from it. 
CO'VERLET, or covert 1D IS.] that part 


of the bedcloaths which covers all the reft, 


COVERT, or cov r TAE IS.] in Law, 
denotes the ſtate and condition of a mare 
woman, who is under the power of her huſband, 
and therefore called f me covert ; and aiſabled to 


contract wich any perſon to the detriment either 
of herſelf or huſband. wit out his privity or con 


ſeat, allowance and conſirmat on thereof. C:verr 
Baron has the fame fign(fication. 

CO'VERT WAY IS.] in Fortification, a 
pace of ground level with the field, on the edge 
of the ditch, three or four fathoms broad, rang- 
ing quite round the half moor, and other work 
towards the country. 


CovET [V.] to long after; eagerly tc 


defire or wiſh for any thing. 
CO!/VETOQUSNESS [S.] avarice; an eager- 

neſs after gain, or to get riches. h | 
CO/VEY IS.] a hatch, neft, or one entire 


brood of birds, more pa: ticularly applied to par- 


tridges. 

_ COUGH S.] a convulſive motion in the 
diaphragm, muſcles of the larynx, thorax, and 
abdomen, violently ſhaking, and expelling the 


ind drawn into the lungs by inſpiration. 


CO'VIN [S.] among Lawyers; is 3 ſecret 
compact or agreement -between two or more 
to deceive or impoſe upon another, It 

is generally practiced about convezances of land 
by fine, feoffment, Sc. tending to defeat pur- 


| chaſers of their purchaſe, and creditors of their 


ow 


* 
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CO'VING IS.] a term in bnilding, uſed of 
houſes that project over the ground-plot, and 
the turned projecture arched with timber, Jathed, 
and plaiſtered. 


COU'LTER IS.] the ſharp iron of a plough, 


which cuts the earth into furrows, commonly 
called a plough-ſhare. 


COUNCIL [IS.] anaffembly of perſons met 


'ogether in conſultation. | 
Commox-COU/NCIL{[S. I is a court wherein 
are made all bye laws that bind the citizens. It 
conſiſts, like the parliament, of two pa! ts, the 
upper and the lower; the upper is compoſed of 
the .ord-mayor and aldermen, and tie lower, of 


number of common-council-men choſen by 


tne leveral wards, as repreſentatives of the body 
ot citizens. i 

Pzaivy-COUNNCIL [S.] may be called the 
drimum mobile of the civil government of Great 
rt ein, bearing part of that great weighr of it, 
which otherwiſe would lie too heavy upon the 
«ing. It is compoſed of perſons emiuent for 
their political knowledge, the number of whom 
is at the ſovereign's pleaſure, who are bound by 


ath to a''viſe the king to the beſt of their ju4g- 8 


ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrecy that be- 
comes their ſtation. 92805 
CanrxeT COC NCIL IS.] a feet num- 
ber choſen out of the pr. vy-counc l, with whom 
his majeſty determines ſuch mat ers as ate moſt 
important, and require the v+moſt fecrecy, 
COUNCIL oy was IS.] is un affembly of 


the principal officers of an arniy or fleet, con- 


vened by the general or admiral to concert mea- 
tures for their conduct in heir reſpective opera- 
10ns. 
OECUUr NAT, or cxrxxr ar COUNCIL 
S.] ts anaiembly which repreier:tz the whole 
don of the univerſal church. The Romanifts 
reckon eighteen of them; Bullinger, fix ; Dr 
rideaux, {-ven 3 and Bp Beveridge, eight, fince 
the time of Conſtantine the firſt Chriſtian em- 
pEror, 
P: ovixcrAr. COUNCIL IS. ] an aſſem- 
bly of the prelates of a p once under their me- 
r pol tan. | 


NATIONAL COU'NCIL IS. ] is the aſſem- 


ly of all the prelates in a nation uncer their 
rimate or metropolitan, 


COU'/NCIL-20AazÞ IS.] the council table, 


where mat*ers of ſtate are de ated, | 

CO/UNSEL IS.] advice, direction, delibera- 
tion, prudence, ſcheme, purpoſe, deſign; alſo, 
the law er that pieads a cauſe, 

COU/NSELLOR [S.] in general, fignifies 
one who gives his advice. 

COU/NSELLOR ar raw [S.] is a perſon 
retained by a client to plead his cauſe in a public 
court of judicature. | 

COUNT [V.] to number, tell, reckon ; te 
eſteem ; to impute; to eſt mate, or value. 

COUNT IS.] number; reckoning, In Law, 
it ſigniñes the original declaration of complaint 


in a real action, as a declaration is in a perſonal 


bleman 


ore, Allo, a title of foreign nobility ; or a no- 


0 


' . guage, and generally implies oppoſition or con- 


parent matter, where the ſtrokes appear through, 
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bleman who poſſeſſes a domain erected into a 
county. The dignity is a medium berween that of 
a duke and a baron. 

COU'/NTENANCE IS.] the form of the 
face; the ſyſtem of features; aſpect, air, look, 
mein, confideat aſpect; encouragement ; ſup- 


rt. 
FF COU'NTENANCE [V.] to encourage ſup- 
rt, patronize. | 


COU/NTER [S. Ia falſe piece of money, uſed 


in ſome ſort of games, or to caſt a reckoning. |? 


Alſo, the board on which goods are viewed, or 
money told over in a ſhop. 

COUNTER [A.] is a term which enters 
into the compoſition of divers words of our lan- 


traricty ; but when applied to deeds or inſtru- 
ments in writing, means an exact copy kept by 
the contrary party, and ſometimes ſigned by 
both parties. 

CO/UNTER-APPROACHES S.] in For- 
tification, lines and trenches made by the be- 
fieged, in order to attack the works of the be- 
ſiegers, or to hinder their approaches. 

 CO'UNTER-BARRY IS.] in Heraldry, is 
the ſame as our bend) ſiniſter per bend counter- 
changed. 
' CO'UNTER-BOND [S.] a bond of in- 
demnification given to one who has given his 
bond as a ſecurity for another's payment of z 
debt, or the faithful diſcharge of his office o: 
truſt, 5 
CO'UNTER-CHANCED [S. ] in Fer- 
aldry, is when any field or charge is divided cr 
parted by any line or lines of part tion, conſiſting 
all interchangeably of the ſame tincture. 

CO'UNTER-CHARGE [S.] arecrimina- 
tion. | 

CO'UNTER-CHEVRONED [S.] in Her- 
aldry, a ſhield chevonry, parted by one or more 

articion lines. 

CO'UNTER-comyroned [CA.] in Heraldry, 
is when a figure is compounded of two pane 

CO'UNTER-Dxevp [S.] a ſecret writing, 
either before a notary, or under a private ſeal, 
which deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a public one, 

CO'UNTER-pxaw:xc IS.] in Painting, is 
the copying a deſign, or painting, by means cf 4 
fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranſ- 


and are followed by a pencil with or without 
colour. 

CO'UNTER-xrx mime [S. ] in Heraldry, is 
the con'rary to ermine, being a black field with 
white ſpots. , 

CO'UNTERFEITS [CS.] in our Law, are 
22 who obtain money or goods by counter- 
eit letters or falſe tokens and pretences, of which 
being legal y convicted, are puniſhed according 
to their deſerts. — 

CO UNTER- rcd, or CONTRE-FACE 
[A.] in Heraldry, is the ſame that we call harry 
per pale coun:er-changed ; but then the number 


of panes into which the field is divided, is al- 
ways ſpecified, | . 


£ 
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COUNTER-FO'/IiL, or counNTER-ST0CR 
[S.] in the Exchequer, that part of a tally 
which is kept by an officer ot the court. 

CO'UN'TER-yucus IS. Jin Muſic, is when 
the tugues go contrary to one another. 

COUNTER uA RD [S] in Fortification, 
is a work raiſed before the point of a baſon, con- 
ſiſting of to long faces, parallel to the faces of 
the baſtion, making a ſaliant angle; they are 
ſometimes of other forms, and otherwiſe diſ- 
oſed. 

CO'/UNTER-rL 16uaT [S.] a light oppoſite 
to any thing, which makes it appear to diſad- 
vantage, particularly in painting. 

CO'UNTERMAND IS.] the repeal of a 
former order. ; 

CO'UNTER-MArca [V. ] to march back 
again ; to change the face or wings of a battalion, 
whereby thoſe that were in front come into the 
rear, 

 CO'UNTER-1marx [S.] a ſecond or third 
mark put upon a bale of goods. In gold-ſmiths 
work, it is the mark punched at the hall to 
hew it is ſtandard. Alſo, an artful hole made in 
the teeth of old horſes, to make them paſs for 


horſes of fix years old. Alſo, a mark added to 


a medal a long time after it is firuck, by which 
the curious know the ſeveral changes in value. 
CO/UNTER-minz [S.] in War, a well 
and gallery drove and ſunk till it meets the ene- 
my's mine, to prevent its effect. 
COWNTER-TALZD [A.] in Heraldry, is, 
when the eſcutcheon is divided into 12 pales 
parted per foſſe, the two colours being counter - 
changed; ſo that the upper are of one colour, 
and the lower of another. | | 
CO'UNTER-yarT S.] in Muſic, denotes 
one part to be applied to another. Thus the 
baſs is a counter-part to the treble, In Law, it 
is the duplicate or copy of any indenture or deed, 
CO'/UNTER-epLEA [S.] in Law, a croſs 
or contrary. plea, particularly fuch as the de- 
mandant alledges againft a tenant in courteſy or 
lower, who prays the King's aid, Ec. for his 
Jefence. Ba | 
CO'UNTER-porxT [S.] in Mui, is the 
art 6f compoſing harniony, or of diſpoſing ſeve- 
ral parts in ſuch a manner, as to make an agree- 
able whole or concert. It is divided into ſimple. 
and figurative, agteeable to the divifion of har» 
mony into concords and diſcords. The fimple 
conſiſts as well of the perfect as imperfect eon- 
cords, according as the concords are of which it 
is compoſed, Figurative counter. point is of two 
kinds, In one, diſcords are uſed occaſionally, 
and ſerve only as tranſitions from concord to con- 
cord ; in the other, the diſcords bear a chief 
part in the harmony, See Diſcord, | 
CO'UNTER-vorixTZD HA.] in Heraldry, 
is when two chevrons-in one eſcutcheon meet 


n the points, the one riſing as uſual from the 


baſe, and the other inverted falling from the 
chief ; ſo that they are counter to one another 
in the points, They may be alſo counter. poi med 


[when they are founded upon the ſides of the 


S hich, - 


72 «2 » = 1 
5 and meet that way, called eountey-pointed 
fn baſe. 


| COY/UNTER-ypoist [S.] equiponderance ; 

equality of weight ; as when two things are put 
In oppoſite ſcales, the weight of one is equal to 
that of the other. 

CO'UNTER-yroTzxrT [A.] in Heraldry, is 
reckoned a fur, as well as vair and ermine, but 
com of ſuch pieces as repreſent the tops of 
crutches. 

CO'UNTER-yproor [S.] in Rolling-preſs 
printing, is a print taken off from another freſh 
printed; which, by being paſſed through the 
preſs, gives an inverted figure of the former, 

CO'UNTER-quarxTEered [A. ] in Her- 
aldry, denotes the eſcutcheon, being quar- 
tered, to have each again into two. 

CO'UNTER-xorLts [S.] are the rolls that 
the ſheriffs of counties leave with the coroners 
of their proceedings, as well of appeals as in- 


CO'UNTER-sarrtxT [A.] is, when two 
beaſts are borne in a coat of arme, leaping from 
each other the contrary way. | 

CO'UNTERSCARP IS.] in Fortification, 
is that fide of the ditch which is next the 
camp; but is often taken for the covered way 
and the glacis. | : 

COU'NTER-$s1cw [V.] is to fign the 
_ writing of a ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary. 
Thus patents, charters, &c. are figned by the 


king, and counter-figred by a ſecretary of ſtate, 


or lord chancellor. | 

COU'NTER-Trxor IS.] one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic ; being, as it were, 
oppoſite to the tenor. 

COUNTER-TzxizyixnG [S. ] is, when 
two beafts are borne in a coat, in a walking 
poſture, the head of the one being next the 
tail of the other. | 

COUNTERVAIL [V.] to be equivalent 


ice done, or favour received, _ 
' COU'NTER - vartaTion [S. ] in the 
Military art, is a ditch made round a place 
4 -Gh to prevent the garriſon from making 
* 


COUNTER ory A nozssx [IS.] is that 
part of a horſe's. forehand which lies between 
the ſhoulders, and under the neck. 

"COUNTERS 1x a $x1e IS.] are two, 
Viz. the hollow arching from the gallery to 
the lower part of the firaight piece of the 
fern, which is the upper counter; and the 


lower is that between the tranſom and the 


* COU/NTER [S.] is alſo the name of two 

. priſons in London, viz. Wood-ftreet and the 
COUNTER-vTIZzw IS.] oppoſition 5 con- 

traft ; a poſture in which two perſons or things 

front each other. | | 

" COUNTER-woxr [V.] to edunter- act; 

countermine z to hinder or interrupt by con- 


to Ke be a ſufficient recompence or reward for 


the time ſpent in ing the elements of 4 
b oral learning 8 
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COUNTRY IS.] in Geography, is uſed in- 


differently to denote a kingdom, province, or 


ſmaller diftrit. Alſo, the place of a mans 


birth, or where he inhabits, 


COUNNTRYMAN IS.] a ruſtic; one who | 


lives at a diſtance from any city or town; a 
farmer, or huſbandman. | 

COUNTY [S.] originally fignified the ter- 
ritory of a count or earl ; but now it is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as ſhire, which is a certain por- 
tion of the realm, into which the whole . 
is divided. 


COU'PED [A.] in Heraldry, is uſed to 


expreſs the head, or any limb, of an animal, 
cut off from the trunk, ſmooth ; diſtinguiſhing 
it from that which is called craſſed, that is, 
forcibly torn off, and therefore ragged and un- 
even. 
ſes, bars, bends, chevrons, Sc. as do not touch 


the fides of the eſcutcheon, but ſeem, as it 


were, cut off from them, 
COUPE'E [S.] a motion in dancing. 


COU'PLE IS.] a pair; two things of a | 


ſort ; as ſhoes, gloves, 886, Ee. 
COUPLE [V.] to chain, join, unite, or 
tie together; to marry. - 


COU'FLE-cr.08s [S.] in Heraldry, the 


fourth part of a chevron, never borne but in 
pairs, except there be a chevron between 


COU'PLET Ts.] uſually denotes a couple 
of verſes ; but, according to its true ſigniſica- 
tion, is the divifion of a hymn, ode, ſong, 


Sc. wherein an equal number, or equal mea- 


ſure, of verſes is found in each part; which 
diviſion in odes is called ſtrophe. | 

COU'RAGE [S.] valour, ſtoutneſs, brave- 
ry, intrepidity. f 

COUR A'GEOUS 
bold, reſolute. | 

COURA'NT, or wha wh fe. denotes 
the preſent time; thus we ſay, year 1760, 
is the currant year; the 10th of this currant 
month ; that is, this preſent preſent year and 
month, In Commerce, it ſignifies any thing 


that has a courſe, or is revived in trade; thus 


the uſual or common price of a thing, is cal- 
led ccurant price; and the allowed national 
coin, the courart or currart coin, In Muſic 


and Dancing, it is uſed to expreſs the air and 


tune, and the dance to it. 
COURVER IS.] a meſſenger, ſent poſt, or 
expreſs, to carry diſpatches, and employed be- 
tween a prince and his ambaſſadors, miniſters, 
generals, admirals, &c, abroad. In Naviga- 
tion, it is that point of the compaſs, or ho- 
rizon, on which the ſhip ſteers. In Archi- 
tecture, a continued range of ſtones, level, or 


of the ſame height, throughout the whole 


length of the building, Alſo, the ground on 
which a race is run, Order of ſucceſſion. 
Likewiſe, the elements of an art exhibited and 
explained in a methodical ſeries, Method of 
life, or train of actions. It likewiſe denotes 


Couped is alſo uſed to fignify ſuch croſ- 


[A.] undaunted, brave, 
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ſcience. Alſo, the number of diſhes ſet out 
at once upon a table. : 
CO'URSER IS.] a race-horle; a ſwift and 
ſtrong hunter, that follows the chace cloſe. 
COU'RSES [S.] the fore-ſail and main- 
fail of a ſhip, o, the natural purgations of 


women. 

COU'RSING [S.] among Sportſmen, is of 
three ſorts, wiz. after the deer, the hare, and 
the fox ; for each of which they bave a pecu- 
| liar ſet of hounds, | 

COURT [V.] to make addreſſes to, woo, 
or ſolicit a woman; to make love; to requeſt 
a favour ; to flatter; to endeayour to pleaſe, 

COURT [S.] the palace, or reſidence of 
the king or ſovereign prince. Allo, the area, 
or open place before a houſe. Likewiſe, a large 
hall or room, where juſtice is publickly admi- 
niftred, Courts are of various kinds; and are 
either held in the king's name, as all the 
ordinary courts; or where the precepts are 
iſſued in the name of the judge, as the ad- 
miral's court. The ſuperior courts are thoſe 
of the King's Bench, the Common Pleas, the 
Exchequer, and the Court of Chancery. See 
them under their reſpective heads, A court of 
record has power to hold plea of real, perſonal, 
and mixt actions, where the debt is 408. or 
above; as the court of King's Bench, Cc. A 
baſe court, or court not of record, is, where 
it cannot hold plea of debt or damages, amount- 
ing to 40s, or where proceedings are not ac- 
cording to the courſe of the common law ; ſuch 
| as the county court, courts of hundreds, court 
baron, SS. 

COURT-nar0N hog) ws held by every 
Jord of a manor within his own precin&ts, by 
common law and cuſtom ; the former is where 
the barons or freeholders, being ſuitors, are the 
judges ; the other is, that where the lord, or 
his ſteward, is the judge. | 

COURT or CHIVALRY, or THE MAR- 
$HAL'S CourT [S.] of which the lord high 
conſtable, and the earl marſhal of England, are 
- judges, This court is the fountain of martial 
law, and the earl marſhal is not only one of the 
judges, but is to ſee execution done. 


COURT oy conscixxcs IS] a court in| 
ſtone that crowns a piedroit, or pier, the un- 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
ſome other places, where all cauſes, where the 
debt and damages come under 40 8. are deter- 
mined. 

COURT oy pxLEecATEs [S.] where de- 
legates are appointed by the king's commiſſion, 
under the great ſeal, upon an appeal to him; 
and is granted in three caſes; 1; When a ſen- 
tence is given in an ecclefiaſtical cauſe by the 


archbiſhop, or his official; 2. When a ſentence ports 


is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe in places ex- 
empt; and, 3. When ſentence is given in the 
court of admiralty, in ſuits civil, or marine, by 
order of the civil law. 

COURT or xusT1NnGs [S.] is a court of 
record, held at Guild-hall, for the city of Lon- 


don, before the lord-mayor and aldermen, ſhe-/ 


p 
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riffs and recorder, where all pleas real, per- 
ſonal, and mixt, are determined; where all 
lands, tenements, Sc. within the ſaid city, 
or its bounds, are pleadable in two Huftings 3 


\ 


the one called the Huſings of the plea of lands, 
and the other the Huſtings of the common 
pleas, This is the higheſt court within the 
city, in which writs of exigent may be taken 
out, and outlawries awarded, wherein judg- 
ment is given by the recorder. There are fe- 
veral other courts in the city of London, an 
account of which will be given under their ſe- 


veral heads. 
a court held by the 


COURT-LEzzT [3.] 
lord of a manor, wherein all offences, except 
high treaſon, are enquired into, and puniſhed. - 

COURT-MARTIAL [S.] appointed for en- 
quiring into, and puniſhing offences in officers, 
ſoldiers, and ſailors, in a manner agreeable to 
the regulations of the mutiny bill. 

COURT or zEQuESTs [S. ] was antient- 
ly a court of equity, of the ſame nature with 
the chancery, but inferior to it; and has been 
long fince aboliſhed. | 

COURT-DAY IS. ] a day when the court 
is opened for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

COU'RTESY [S.] elegance of manners 
civility ; complaiſance ; the reverence made by 
women. | 

COURTESY or EN TAN D IS. ] a tenure 
whereby a man marrying an heireſs ſeiſed of 
lands of fee fimple, or fee tail general, or 
ſeiſed as heir of the tail ſpecial, and getteth a 
child of her, that comes alive into the world, 
though both the child and its mother die im- 
mediately ; yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he 
ſhall keep the land during his life, 

COU'RTESAN IS.] a ftrumpet ; one who 
proftitutes herſelf for hire, eſpecially to people 
of ſuperior rank. | : | 
COU/RTSHIP [CS.] amorous dalliance ; 4 
lover's addreſſes to his miſtreſs. 

COU'SIN [S.] a form of relation between 
the children of brothers and ſiſters. Alſo, an 
honorary title beſtowed by kings on peers, 
princes of the blood, cardinals, and diftin- 
guiſhed perſons in the ſtate. 

COUY/SSINET [S.] in Architecture, that 


der- ſide of which is level, and the upper cur- 
ved, to receive the firſt ſpring of an arch or 
vault, It is alſo an ornament in the Ionic ca- 
pital, between the abacus and quarter- round, 
ſerving to form the volutes. 2 
 COU'SU [S.] in Heraldry, is a of 
another colour of metal, placed on the ordi- 
nary, as if it were ſewed on, as the word im- 


COU/'VERT [S.] in Heraldry, denotes 
ſomething hke Ste of — ot 2 pa- 
villion falling over the top of a chief, or othet 
ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but only be a co- 
vering to it, + on 


COW IS.] the female-of che ox-kind. 


* 
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COW V.] to check, humble, ſnub, ſub- 
dune; to keep in awe. 

CO'WARD [S.] a poltron ; a fearful, diſ- 
mited perſon. - 
CO'WARDICE [S.] fear, want of reſo- 
lation; habitual tim. diiy. 

CO'WBRIDGE [F. N.] a town in Gla- 
ire, whoſe fairs are held April 23, 
Aug. 1, and OR. 18, for cattle; the market 


| J 
COWL [S.] a habit worn by the Bernar- 
edictines, of which there are 
two kinds; one white, very large, worn in 
ceremonies 3 the other black, worn on ordi- 
occaſions. | 
CO'WLEY (Anmranan) [P. N. ] was the 
fon of a grocer, and born in London, in Fleet- 
Kreet, in the year 1618. His mother got him 
admitted a king's ſcholar in Weſtminſter 
ſchool ; his early inclination to poetry was 
eccafioned by reading, accidentally, Spencer's 
Fairy „In the 16th year of his age, 
being ſtill at Weſtminſter ſchool, he publiſheo 
a collection of poems, under the title of Poe- 
tical Bloſſoms, in which are many things that 
manifeſt a ripened genius, and a wit rather 
manly than puerile. Mr Cowley himſelf in 
forms us, that he had ſuch a defect in his 
memory, that his teachers could never biin; 
him to retain the ordinary rules of grammar ; 
the want of which, however, he abundantly 
ſupplied by an intimate acquaintance with the 
books themſelves, from whence thoſe rules had 


been drawn. In 1636 he was removed to Tr.- 
nity college in Cambridge, where his exerciſes 


_ of all kinds were highly applauded, and where 
he formed the plans of moſt of the maſculine 
and excellent pieces he afterwards happily fi- 
niſhed, In 1638 he publiſhed his Love's 
Riddle, written when he was a ſcholar in 
Weſtminſter ſchool, He wrote alſo a Latin 
eomedy, entitled, Naufragium Joculare, or the 
Merry Shipwreck : His elegy on the death of 
Mr William Harvey, brought him acquainted 
with Mr John Harvey, the deceaſcd's brother, 
from whom he received many kind offices af- 
terwards. In 1643, being then maſter of arts, 
he was, with many others, ejected his college, 
and the univerfity z whereupon, retiring to 
Oxford, he ſettled in St John's college, and 
the fame year publiſhed a ſatire, entitled, the 
Puritan and the Papiſt, His zeal for the royal 
cauſe engaged him in the ſervice of the king, 
whom he accompanied in many of his jour- 
mics and expeditions. During the heat of the 
civil war, he was ſettled in the family of the 
earl of St Alban's, and accompanied the 
| when ſhe retired into France, He was 
abſent from his native country about ten years, 
during which time he laboured in the affairs 
of the royal family, and ſhared in the diſtreſſes 
of the illuftrious exiles, and was the inſtru- 
ment of maintaining a-correſpondence between 


the king and his royal conſort, whoſe letters 


* 
* 2 - 


4 


I 


1 


| 


COX 
he cyphered and decyphered with his own hand, 
His poem called the Mifireſs, was publiſhed in 
1647; a poem of which Dr Spratt had the 
higheſt opinion. His comedy, named the Guar- 
dian, he afterwards altered, and publiſhed un- 
der the name of the Cutler of Coleman-ſtreet, 
which was aQed ſeveral times, both at Cam- 
bridge and on the public ſtage, with great ap- 
plauſe. What induced Mr Cowley to fall on 
the pindaric way of writing, was, his acci- 
dentally mecting with Pindar's works, where 
he had no other books to direct him. Having 
conſidered, at leifure, the loftineſs of his 
thoughts, and the maieſty of his ſtile, he 
tries to imitate it in Englſh, which he per- 
formed, ſays Dr Sprat, wirhout the danger 
that Horace preſaged to the man that ſhould 
attempt it. Soon after his return to England, 
he was ſeized upon through miſtake, the ſearch 
being after another gentleman ; however, he 
was committed to a ſevere confinement, and 
with difficulty, at laſt, obtained his liberty, 
by giving. a thouſand pounds bail. On Crom- 
well's death, he went back to France, where 
he remained till near the time of the king's 
return. During his refidence in England, in 
the time of the uſurpation, the better to diſ- 
guiſe his real intention of ſerving the king, 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and 
was created doctor of phyſic, at Oxford, in 
1657. Atter the king's reftoration, Mr Cow - 
ley, being then paſt the 40th year of his age, 
the greateſt part of which he had paſſed in a 
various and tempeſtuous condition, he reſolved 
to ſpend the remainder of his life in a ſtudious 
retirement, which had long been the object of 
his earneſt defire, The place he pitched upon 
for his retreat, was firſt at Barn Elms; but 
the air not agreeing with him, he removed to 
Chertſey ; where this great poet, and worthy 
man, died, July 28, 1667, in the 49th year 
of his age, and was buried in Weſtminſter ab- 
bey the 3d of Auguſt following. A monu- 
ment was erefted to his memory in 1675, by 
the duke of Buckingham, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, written by Dr Sprat, who likewiſe 
wrote his life. 

CO'WLING [P. N.] a town in Suffolk, 
whoſe fairs are held July 31, and OR, 17, for 
ſheep and lambs. 

CO'WRING IS.] in Falconry, is, when a 
young hawk quivers and ſhakes her wings in 
token of obedience to the old ones, 

CO'WTHORP [P. N.] a town in Lin- 
colnſhire, whoſe fair is kept July 5, for horſes 
and horned cattle, | ics | 

CO/X/E, or coccyc1s os [S.] in Ana- 
tomy, a bone joined to the lower part of the 
os facrum, conſiſting of four little bones, and 
two cartilages. The uſe of this bone is to ſuſ- 
tain the inteſtinum rectum; the hip-bone is 
likewiſe ſo called. 8 

CO'XCOMB [8] the red tuft of fleſh that 
grows on the head of a cock, Alſo, the comb 

85 reſembling 


RX 
reſembling that of a cock, which licenſed fools 
wore formerly in their caps. Alto, a fop za 
ſuperficial pretender. 
COXCO'MICAL 


fooliſh, impertinent. ; 
CO'XWOLD [P. N.] a town in the North 

Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe fair is kept Au. 

25, for horned cattle, ſheep, linen, and weollen 


cloth, pewter, and hard-ware. 


[A.] conceited, foppiſh 


COY 1 modeſt, ſly, reſerved, decent; 
ible. 


not acce 

CO/ZEN [V.] to cheat, trick, impoſe up- 
on, detraud, : : 

CO'/ZENAGE S.] fraud, deceit, cheat, 
trick, impoſition. 

CRAB [S.] a cruſtaceous ſea-fiſh, Alſo, a 
wild apple, Likewiſe, a fretful, peeviſh, mo- 
' roſe, ſurly temper, Alſo, an engine of wood 
with three claws, placed on the ground, like a 
capſtan, and uſed at launching and heaving 


ſhips into the dock. Alſo, a fign in the Zo- 8 


diac, called Cancer; which fee, 

CRA'BBED [A.] ſour, moroſe, furly, 
rough, unpleaſant ; alſo, abſtruſe, or difficult 
to underſtand ; perplexing. 

CRABS-CLAWS [S.] in the Materia Me- 
dica, are the tops of the claws of the common 
crab, broken off at the verge of the black 
part; they are of a greyiſh white within, and 
when levigated, furniſh a tolerably wiiite pow- 
der, They are of the number of alkaline ab- 
ſorbents, and the baſis of the famous Gaſcoign 

wder, 

CRABS-EYES [S.] whitiſh bodies, round- 
ed on one fide, and depreſſed on the other, con- 
ſiderably heavy, moderately hard, and without 
ſmell, and are a ſtrong concretion in the head 
of a cray-fiſh, 

CR A/BBING [S.] in Falconry, is when 
hawks ſtand too near, and fight with each. 
other. 8 

CRACK IS.] the noiſe occaſioned by a ſud- 
den diſruption; a chink, cleft, fiſſure, or nar- 
row breach ; a ſudden or quick ſound; crazi- 
neſs of the intellect; a whore; a boaſt, or 
_ boaſter, 

CRACK [V,] to make a noiſe like the 
burſt of thunder, or other violent diſruption ; 
to burſt, or open in chinks; to do any thing 
ſmartly, or with a jirk ; to brag, or boaſt of 
ſome imaginary pertection or potiefſion, 

CRA'CKLE [V.] to make ſmall, quick, 
Night cracks, as in the burning of thorns, Sc. 

CRACKER [S.] a ſmall ſort of firework, 
being a quantity of gun-powder confined, . fo 
as to make ſeveral cracks, by intervals, in let- 
ting off, ; | h 

5 [S.] a hard brittle cake, or 
cuit. 

CRADLE IS.] a well known machine to 
rock infants to ſſeep in. In Surgery, it is a 
caſe in which a broken leg or limb is laid after 
being ſet. Among Shipwrights, it is a frame 
of timber, raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip 


bo facilitate hes launching, Alſo, that per: 


C RA 

of the ſtock of a croſe- bow where the bullet 
is put. : . ; 

CRAFT [S.] a trade, or manual art, Al- 
ſo, fraud, cunning, ſtratagem, contrivance. In 
the Sea Language, it ſignifies all manner of 
nets, lines, hooks, and other tackle uſed in 
iſhing, Hence all ſuch little veſſels as ketches, 


hops, ſmacks, Sc. uſed in the fiſhing trade, 


are calied ſmall craft, 
CRA'FTSMAN [S.] an artificer, mecha- 
nic, manufacturer. | : 
CRA'FTY [A.] cunning, defigning, art« 
tu}, ſy. 2 
RAG [S.] the top or nape of the neck; 
the rugged protuberances of a rock. | | 
CRA/GGED, or cxacey [A.] rugged, 
uneven ; full of inequalities. | 
CRAM [V. to ſtuff; to feed beyond mea- 
ſure ; to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe together. 
CRA'MBO [S.] a diverſion, at which one 
ive: a word, and another finds a rhime to it. 
CRAMP [S.] a fiſh of fo cold a nature, 
that it benumbs the hands of th ſe wha touch 
it, Among Maſons, it is a piece of iron; with 
which they faſten large ſtones together. In 
Medicine, it is a convulſive contraction of a 
muſcular part of the body, being either natu- 
ral, as in convulſive conſtitutions ; or acci- 
dental, as by living in cold places under 


ground, &c, « 

CRAMPONE'E *. in Heraldry, an epi- 
thet given to a croſs, which bas at each end a 
cramp or ſquare piece coming from it. 

CRAMPOO'NNS [S.] pieces of iron, hook- 
ed at the ends, for the pulling-up of timber, 
ſtones, Se. | 

CRA'NAGE IS.] the 1berty of uſing a 
crane at a wharf; alſo, the money paid for 
drawing up wares out of a ſhip, Sc. with a 
crane. 

CRA/NBORNE [P. N.] a town in Dore 
ſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held Aug. 24, and 
Dec. 6 for cheeſe and ſheep ; the market is on 
Thurſday, : : 

CRANBROO'K [P. N.] a town in Kent, 
whoſe fairs are held May 30, and Sept. 29, 
for cattle and horſes 3 the market is on Sa- 
turday, 

CRANE [S.] a bird with a long bill, neck, 
and legs, Alſo, a machine uſed in building 
and commerce, for raifing large ſtones and 
other weights, A ſyphon, or crooked. pipe, 
for drawing liquors out of a bottle or caſt, 
Likewiſe, a long piece of iron put in a chim- 
ney, to hang pots upon, 

CRANES-BILL [S.] a ſort of forceps, or 
pincers uſed by ſurgeons, 

CRANE-LINES [S.] are lines running 
from the upper end of the ſprit - ſail- top- maſt, 
to the middle of the fore- ſtay, and ſerve to 
keep the ſprit · ſail · top maſt upright and ſteady, 
and to ſtrengthen it. b 
N exiting [S.] in Anatomy, denotes the 

ull, . 
CRANK. [S.] an engine made in the man-" 

Zer 


(> 


* 


C RA 

. ner of an elbow, but of a ſquare form, pro- 
Jecting from a ſpindle, and ſerving, by its ro- 
Zation, to raiſe and fall the piſtons in machines 


for 
- the ſtock of a bel! for ringing it. 


_ CRANE [A.] healthy, ſprightly, merry, 
vigarous. Applied alſo to a ſhip when ſhe can 
bear but ſmall fail, for fear of overſetting; 


"and when a ſhip cannot be brought on the 


4 without danger, the is ſaid to be crank 
by the ground, 

__ CRANKLE [V-] to ran in and out; to 
break out in uncqual ſurfaces. 

CRANNVY IS.] a chink, cleft, or crevice 
in 2a wall, floor, wainſfcqting, Sc 
king, it is an iron inftrument, with which 
"the necks of glaſſes are formed. 

— CRAPE IS.] a light thin ſtuff, made of 
raw filk, gummed and twiſted in the mill, 
uſed for clergymens gowns,. and womens 


Dourning. 
CRAFPULA [S.] among Phyficians, ſigni- 
des a furſeit. | 
CRA'PULOUS [A.] drunken; an over- 
charged ſtomach; fick with intemperance. 
CRASH [V.] to make a loud confuſed 
moiſe, as of many things falling and breaking 
ut once; to break or bruiſe, : 
CRASH IS.] a loud, confuſed, complica- 
ted noiſe. 


CRA'SIS [S.] among Phyſicians, fignifies 


fach a due mixture of qualities in a human 


Dod, 2s conſtitutes a Rate of health; or a due 
_ temperament and conftitution of the blood. 
In Grammar, it is the joining of two ſyllables 
in one, called alſo Synæreſ. 

CRA'SSITUDE [S.] thickneſs, groſſaeſs, 
.coarſeneſs. 


CRA'TCHES [CS. ] among Farriers, is a ſwel- 
Eng on the paſtern, under the fetlock, and 
ſometimes under the hoof; and affect either 
the ſine w, Or the uitter-bone. 4 

CRA'TER rS.} a bow], cup, or goblet. In 
Aftronomy, it is a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, confiſting of 7 ſtars, according to 


| \Ptolemy's catalogue, of 8 in Tycho's, and 11 


CRATFCULA IS.] among Chemiſts, a 
ert of gridiron, which ſerves in making 
t keep up the coals. | 
CRA VAT S.] a neckcloth. 
CRAVE IV.] to beg, pray, long for; to 
wk carneftly. | | 
CRA'VEN IS.] a cock conquered and diſ- 
pirited; a coward; recreant; à term of te- 
proach, uſed formerly in trials by battle. 
CRAUNCH ¶V. ] t> cruſh with the teeth, 
.  CRAW IS.] che crop, or firſt repoſitory for 


| ſeod in a foul, and ſerves for the ſame purpoſe 


as the ſtomach in other animals. 
_ + CRAWL IV.] to move ſlowly ; to creep 
along like ſnails or worms, 

- CRA'WLEY [F. N.] a town in Suſſex, 
whoſe fairs are kept May 8. and Sept. 19, for 
borned cattle. - | | | 


. MINT OG n 


In GlaG- | 


TRE 


CRA'Y-FISH IS.] the river lobſter, 

CRAY'ON 18. a name for coloured ſtones, 
earths, or other minerals uſed in deſigning or 
painting in paſte]; Theſe materials being grovnd 
to powder, and mixed with the colour you in- 
tend to uſe, are ſprinkled with water, and made 
into a paſte, which being rolled up and ſharpen- 
ed at one end, ate uſed like pencils, 

CRA'ZY .[A.] broken, decrepit, worn 
out; of weak int z crack-brained. 

CREAK [V. ] to make a diſſonant, harſh 


CREAM [S.] the unctuous, oily, fat part, 
that ſwims on the ſurface of milk. 

CREAM or TarTAR (5. is made by 
boiling crude tartar in water, till the parts ca- 
pable of ſolution are entirely diſſolved ; then 
filter the liquor, whilſt hot, through a flannel 
bag, and when half of it is evaporated, ſet the 
remainder in a cool place; let ir ſtand for 
two or three days; afterwards decant the fluid, 
and the cryſtals will be found adhering to 
the pan, ſcrape them off, and evaporate the 
fluid & before, and ſet it again to cryſtallize, 
and repeat the operation till all the cryſtals are 
formed, 5 
CREASE IS.] a wrinkle made by the 
doubling of cloth, filk, or any other thing. 

CREAT [S.] an uſher to a riding maſter ; 
or a gentleman bred in the academy, with a 
view of making himſelf capable of teaching 
the art of riding the great horſe, 

CREA'TION IS.] is the producing ſome- 
thing out of nothing, which, firickly and pro- 
perly, is the effect of omnipotent power alone; 
all other creations being only transformatioas, 
or change of ſhape. TY 

CREA'TOR IS.] that omnipotent Being 
who gave exiftence to all other beings. 

CREA'TURE [S.] a being created; alſo, 
a word of contempt tor a perſon of no figni- 
ficance ; alſo, one ſo entirely devoted to the 
will and pleaſure of another, as to humour 
5 paſſions and inclinations, good 
or bad, 

CRE/DENCE [8.] belief, credit, truſt, 
confidence, perſuaſion. | 


CREDENTIALS IS.] letters of recomen- 


fires | dation and power, eſpecially ſuch as are tzven 


to ambaſſadors and miniſters, who are employ- 
ed by a prince, or fate, to tranſact affairs at a 
ian court. 5 ER, 
CREDIBFLITY IS.] probability, Iikeli- 
hood; a ſpecies or kind of evidence, leis in- 
deed than certainty or demonſtration, but great» 
er than mere paſſibility. 3 
CRE/DIT IS.] is the public faith, or con- 
fidence, which one man puts in another, In 
merce, it is a mutual truſt -or Joan of 
merchandize, or money, on the reputation of 
the ptobity and ſufficiency of a dealer. In ci- 
vil life, it is honour or reputation; eſteem or 
good opinion; faith or teſtimony ; truſt re- 
poſed ; promile given; influence, or power not 


compulſive. 
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| CRE'/DI- 


c R E 


- ERE/DITABLE CA. 12 honourable, feputa- 


ble, worthy of credit or ; above con- 
fie and right 9 
CRE'DITON [P. N.] a town in Devon- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 174 computed, and 
183 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held May 
11, Aug. 21, and Sept. 21, for cattle; the 
is on Saturday. 
CRE/DITOR [S.] is a perſon who truſts 
another with a ſum of money or goods; one 


iring into circumftances, e aps the 
related. 

CRE/DULOUS [A.] ready to — un- 

ſulpeRting ; eaſily impoſed upon by fallacious 


P CREED [S.] is a brief ſummary of the 
articles of a Chriſtian's belief. There are ſe- 
veral antient forms, and ſcattered remains, of 
creeds to be met with in the records of the 
primitive church, - But the moſt univerſal 
creeds, and thoſe which are allowed by the ca- 
nons of the church, ee” the” Speflicas, the 
Attanafian, and Nicene Creeds. 

CREEK IS.] a ſmall port, bay, or cove, 


755 to ſtories in the groſs, * — 


It is defined by ſome to be a ſhore, where the { good proo 


3 running in a ſmall channel from 
any part of the ſea. 
CREEK [V.] to make a harſh hoiſe, like 
a door turning on ruſty hinges, 
CREEP to crawl or move ſlowly on 
— as ſnail, worms, and other inſects; 
ground, or on other ſupports, 


to grow along the 
like ſome ſort of plants; to move ſlowly or | 


feebly, ſecretly or clandeſtinely ; to behave ſer- 
or fawningly. e 
EE PER IS.] a w is ſupported 
by ſome PER [5] — a ſort of grap- 
nel, without flukes, ſed at fea in recovering 
things that fall over- board. Likewiſe, a kind 
of or clog, worn by women. 
EMA/STER [S.] in Anatomy, the 
name of a muſcle of the tefticle, of which 
there is one on each fide. . 
CREMA'TION IS.] a burning; in Anti- 
quity, the ceremony of burning the dead. 
_ CRENAYTED rt zaves 18. ] in Botany, 
are thoſe leaves whoſe edges are indented, con- 


tiguous to each other, and inclining neither to- 5 


wards the point nor buſe. 

CRENELLE/, or uA Tr 8. 
Heraldry, is uſed when any honourable o 
is drawn, like the battlements on a wall, th d6- 
fend men from the enemy's ſhot, 

 CRE'PANCE [5. ] with Farriers, is a chop 
or cratch in a horſe's leg, which often dege- | 
nerates into an ulcer. 

CREPITA'/TION IS.] = fmall _—_— 


noiſe, W 


Ne, Se. 


the armour for the head, 


r 
— 


anne IS.] the twilight; which 


—— [5 the moon in her fate of 
increaſe, In Heraldry, it is a bearing in form of 4 
new moon ; and is uſed either as ah honourable 
be ring, or as a diſtinction between elder and 
younger families; being generally aſſigned to 
the ſecond ſon, and his deſcendants. Creſcents 
are ſaid to be adoſſed, when their backs are 
turned towards each other; a Creſcent is in- 
verted when its points look towards 9 5 bot 
tom; turned Creſcents have their ts 

to the dexter * of the ſhield D 


42 to the ſiniſter ſide, and affronted Creſcentr, 


contrary to the indoſſed, have their points turn- 
ed to each other. Among Farriers, when that 
point of a horſe's coffin - bone, which is moſt» 
advanced, falls down, and preſſes the fole out- 
ward, he is ſaid to have the Creſcent, 
CREST IS.] in Armbury, the top part of 
mounting over 
taſk of 4 


helmet, in manner of a umd, 
cock, deriving its name from Gift, a cock's 
comb and was for the moſt ade of 7 * 
ther, or the hair of horſes tails. Heraldry, the 
uppermoſt part of an 3 3 
the caſk or helmet nett to mantle; 

Creſt is deemed à greater mark of nobility 5 
the armoury; being borne at touthainents, to 

| which none were admitted; till they had given 
f of their nobility; 

CREST-FALLEN, [ A.] denotes a fault in 
4 horſe, f. c. when the öpper part of his necle, 
where the mane grows; called the Ci, hangs 
on one fide, It ſigniſies alſo funk, ſunk, dejected, 
ſpiritleſs, hetrtleſs. 

CRE'VICE IS.] a crack, cleft, chink, ir, 
or hole in a wall, board, &c. 

CREW IS.] the company of ſailors that 
belong to any one ſhip, boat, or other veſſel, It 
is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, to fignify 
a gang of thieves, whotes, Ee, 

CREWEL LS. 12 fine fort of workted, 
made of a weavet's thrums, and uſed to mark, 
or do fine needle-work with: -- 

CRE'WKERNE [P. 8 a town in Somer= 
ſetſhire, whoſe fair 4, for horſes, 
bullocks, linen-drapery, 3 and toys. 
CRIB IS.] a rack or manger for horſes, or 
other cattle, to feed in, 

CRIB IV.] to keep back, pinch, or p 
part of the money given to be laid out 
ceſſaries. 

CRUBBAGE 51 ] a game at cards, 

CRIBRA'FION 7 a corn 1 
CRIBRA 
2 — mart throw a x flove or ſharch, in 
order to ſeparate the 


5 CRIBRO'SUM 08 [. J in 
bone fituated internally in e 9 —＋ part 
baſis of the ſknll; and is * A york 
| the organ of ſmelling, and gives a large ex- 


„ 


s 


UL va 


tent to the pituatary membrane in a 
eo 9 : | 
1 RIC. 


. 8 bk 


CRE 


_— 


CRVCCIRTH, fr. N.] a town in eres. 


'46nthire, *whiſe fairs are beld May 23, July 1, 
and OR. 18, for cattle z the market is on Wed- 


_ CRICK IS.] a painful ſtiffneſs in the neck. 
mong. Farriers, it is when 
turn his neck any way, but holds it fore-right, 
ſo that he cannot take his meat from the ground 
without pain. DB 
CRICKET Is J an infe& that chirps about 
ovens and fire places. Alſo, the name of a 
ſport or exerciſe, played at with bats and a 
* Alſo, a little low ftool, for children to 
t on. ö 
CRICKHO WEL [P. N. j a town in Breek- 
nockſhire, whoſe fair is on May 12, for cattle, 
Beep, goats, and horſes; the market is on 


urſday. 4 | dy nts 

CRICELADE fP. N. a, town in Wilt- 
hire, ſends two members to parliament. Its 
7 are held the {ſecond Thurſday in April, for 

heep, cow, and calves; and Sept. 21, for 
hiring ſervants, and chapmens goods; the mar- 
ket is on Saturday, 

CRICO DES IS.] in Anatcmy, à carti- 
lage of the lary nx, or windpipe, called alſo the 
annular cartilage, becauſe it encompaſſes it. 
CRI TARTARY. [P. N.] a peninſula 
in the Black. ſea, between 330 and 379. caſt 
+ longitude, and between 44 and 469 north latit- 
tude. It is Jolned to Little Tartary by a narrow 
R r 
CRVER IS. I the name of an officer, whoſe 
© buſineſs is to | able proclamation, either 


in courts,” or tons. 5 
RIM 8.) the tranſgreſſion of a law, 
either divine or natural, civil or ec cal 
" CRIMP IS.] an agent or factor for coal- 
dealers, or ſach as are concerned in. ſhipping 
for that trade. | 
CRYMSON [S.] a curious dfep-red co- 
leur; one of ſeren red colours of the 


inc #1 ©. mite low, boys and 
ſerapes ; to pay court to, fawn upon, or flat- 


 CRINKLE [V.] to go in and out like any 
thirg indented; to ruffle or diſcompoſe any 
ſmcoth before. | 


thing that w | : 
| $.] 2 lame or diſabled perſon 


VPPL | | 

one who has loſt the uſe of any of his hmbs. 

_ CRYSIS [5S.] among Phyſicians, is that 
point of time when a diſeaſe changes, either 
for death or recovery; allo, when an affair is 


brought to the height. "= s | 
CRISP [A.] brittle, friable, enrled, dry, 
fit to. be pulyer.zed. 

CRI ING MAGNA [P. N.] a 
town in Norfolk, whoſe fair is kept Aug. 1a, 
for horſes and wy” 5 
© CRISTX, IS.] in Surgery, certain excre - 


Fences abont the anus and pꝓudenda. | 

© CRVSTA GALLI IS.] in Anatomy, a: 
proceſs of the os ethmo.des, making the up- 
per part of the ſeptum rnatiugn,” It takes * 


* 8 * 


a horſe cannot hood. 2 : 2 
CRITHE [S.] in Surgery, commonly eal- 


name from the pee * refernblante $57 tho. 


comb of a cock. - 


CRITERION IS.] the mark or ſtandard 
by which propoſitions and opinions ate com- 


pared, in order to diſcover their truch or falſ- 


led a ſtye, is a tubercle, or little excreſcence, 


| that grows in different parts of the eye-lids. 


CRFTIC IS.] is a perſon learned and 
ſkilful in any art or ſcience, and makes it his 
ſtudy to diſcover the defects and beauties of 
ee or writing, and ſet theta in a true 
ht. 


rate, nice, judicious, captious. | 
CRITICAL pays and surren, S.] 
among Phyſicians, are certain days and ſymp- 
toms, in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, which 
indicate the patient's ſtate, and determine, ei- 
ther his recovery or growing worſe,” ; 
CRUTICISE IV. j to examine a work with 
care and judgment, in order to find out its 
beauties and defeats, $4 
| CRITICISM IS.] the art of judging with 
propriety concerning any diſcourſe or writing, 
or any other art or ſci 
| . CROAK [V.] to make a hearſe low noiſe, 
kke a frog ; or mare loudly, like a raven. : 
| CRO/CHES CS.] little buds upon the top 
of a deer's ry 
CROCK. IS.] 4 coarſe earthen pan. Alſo, 
E fmall —— ſheep. 72 ; 
CROCK [V.] to dub, black, or ſmut 
| CRO/CODILE{[S. ] an amphibious voracious 
animal, of the lizard kind, and found in E- 
gypt and the Eaſt Indies. It grows ſometimes 
to 25 or 30 feet. in length, and about the thick - 
neſs of a man's body; is covered with hard 
impenetrable ſcales, except under the belly, 
| where only it is vulnetable ; it runs with gieat 
ſwiftneſa, hot cannot eaſily turn ielf 
CRO cs IS.] ſeſfron ; alſo; an early 
flower, In Chemiſtry, it denotes any metal 
calcined to a red or deep-yellow colour. The 
tent Creens, of iron, is made by the expo- 
he iron filings in the open air, till they con- 
tract a ruſt, The afringert Crocus, of iron, is 


3 | made by expoſing iron Hlings to the air, and 


ſprinkling them at times with vinegar, till they 
are almoſt converted into ruſt, and then ex ; 
poſed to a ſtrong reyerberatory fire. : 


. CRO'CUS 4xTALLozvM [S. an emetic 
preparation of nitre and amimony, of each an 


equal quantity; being mixed, is thrown imo 
ja red hot erucible, there to remain till tho- 


roughly melted 3 this, after ſeparated from its. 
ſcorie, is fit for uſe, ; 
CROE, or cxomZ IS.] a bar of iron with 
a flat end, uſed in raiſing heavy bodies. N 
CROFT IS.] a little cloſe or feld, conti- 
guovs to a dwelſing honſ Ge. 
CROYT'SADE, cxusAaDrE, or .CRUZADE: 


ILS. J a holy war; the name given to the en- 
7 


reditions 


CRITICAL [A] curious, exact, actu- 


— 


e, | CRO 
jons of the Chriſtians againſt the Infidels, incloſes, and melted the cryſtal, yet the woed 
the recovery of Paleſtine ; ſo called, becauſe{ received no damage. | e 
thoſe who were engaged in them, wore @ croſs] CROSS [S.] in Heraldry, is an ordinary 
on their cloaths, and bore one on their ſtandard, | compoſed of four-fold lines, whereof two are 
hey reckon eight Craſaces of this kind; the | perpendicular, and the other two tranſverſe. 
of which began in the year 1095, In Surv:ying, it is an inſtrument conſiſting of a2 
CROVSES IS.] Pilgrims bound for the | braſs tircle, divided into four equal parts, by 
Holy Land, or on their return from it, [two lines interſecting each other at the center, 
 wholikewile wore the badge of the croſs. Thejat the extremity of each of which is fixed a 
knights of St John of Jeruſalem were fof fight, with holes below each ſlit, for the du- 
called. | ] covery of diſtant objects. ; * 
CROISIE/RS, cxvcicert, cross-nEAR-| CROSS [V. ] to draw one line athwart an- 
Kas [P. N.] a religious order, founded in ho- other; to ſign with a croſs; to mark out, or 
nour of the invention or diſcovery of the croſs, cancel in a writing; to counteract, contra- 
by the empreſs Helena, They are diſperſed in] vene, contradict ; to thwart, or obſtruct. 
parts of Europe, particularly in the CROSS-BAR-SHOT [S.] a bullet with a 
Low Countries, France, and Bohemia, thoſe in] bar of iron paſſed through it, and ſtanding 6 or 
Italy being ſuppreſſed. In England they had the] 8 inches out on either fide. * 
name of Crouched Friars. CROSS-STAFF IS.] See Fore-faf. 
CRO SSANTE IS.] in Heraldry, is ſaid} CROSS-TREES S. in a ſhip, four pieces 
of a crols, the ends of which are faſhioned like of timber, - bolted and let into one another 
a creſcent or ha!f-moon. acroſs,' at the head of the maſt. Their uſe is 
CRO/MER [P. N.] a town in Norfolk, Ito bear up the top-maft, the foot of which is 
whoſe fair is on Whit-Monday, for petty always faſtened into them. 5 
chapmen ; the market is on Saturday. CRO'SSELET [S.] a little or diminutive 
' CRONE IS.] an old ewe; allo, an old croſe, uſed in Heraldry, whete the ſhield 3s 
woman, ſo called by way of contempt. | frequently ſeen covered with 'Oroffelers 5 allo, 
CRO/NET S. J the hair which grows over |felies, and other honourable ordinaries, charged 
the top of the e's hoof. | Jar accempagnied | with Gage Croſſes fre- - 
CRO/NY [S. ] an intimate friend, an old {quently terminate in Croſſelers. | 
acquaintance. | 1 CROSS IN HAND [P. N.] a village in 
CROOK [S.] a ſheep-heok 3 a ſhepherd's{ Suſſex, whoſe fairs are held June aa, and Nor. 


. | | 119, for horned cattle and vals 
. CROO/KED. [A.] bent, curved, awry; I CROSS-BOW [S.] a miſſive weapon, 
allo, oP 8. er ver e. 


| | formed by placing a bow acroſs a ftock. _ 
. CROP [s.] the whole tack of corn, hay, CROSS-ROW IS.] the alphabet; ſo called 
Sc. that grows in a field for one ſeaſon ; the} becauſe a croſs is placed at the beginning, to 
harveſt 5 2 bird's craw, f 


| ſhew that the end of learning is piety. 
CROP IV.] to cut or break off the ends] CROTCH IS.] the forked part of a tree, | 
of any thing; to clip or cuitail; to mow z 


Sc. a hook. 
CRO'TCHES [S.] among Shipwrights, 
crooked timbers in RD 3 
from the mizen-ſtept,. aft, ac 
keelſon, to ſtrengthen the ſhip in the wake of 
the half-timbers. | 
CRO'TCHET IS.] in Myſic, a nate, whaſe 
time is half a minim; a piece of -wood fitted 
| into another, to ſupport a building. In Print- 
ing, hooks in which wordsor ſentences ate in- 
cluded. thus { ]. Alſo, a fancy, : whimſy, 


CRO'TELS, ar czoT TENING IS.] among 
Hunters, the ordure or dung of hares. - * 


P. 
CRO PER IS.] a ſpecies of pigeon, with 
. * crop or pouch under its throat, 
_ CROSIER IS.] in Aſtronomy, four ſtars 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, in form of a 
2 pong 1 — who fail in ſouthern lati- 
paſtoral ſtaff, _ 185 

CRO'SLET [S.] in Heraldry, is when a 
etoſs is croſled again, at a ſmall diſtance from 

each of the ends. | 
CROSS IS.] a ſtrait piece of timber croſ 
by another at right angles. Alſo, a ſpecies of 
puniſhment, (in Antiquity) or rather the in- 
Orument wherewith it was inflicted. Alſo, a 
misfortune, hindrance, vexation, oppokition, | { 
miſadventure. 
Ops or Tux CROSS: [S.] an order of 
ladies, inſtituted in 1688, by the empreſs Elea- 
nora - Gouzagua, wife of the emperor Leopold, 
on occaſion of the miraculgus recovery of a 
little golden croſs, in which were included 
pieces of the true croſs, out of the aſhes of a 
part of a palace that had been burnt down; 
though the fire buzat the caſe wherein it was 


| legs; us if be drew them up to ls belly. 


Dd 2 8 voice 


* rw 1 * Tye 
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whole fairs are the laſt Monday in May, 


fowl in winter. 
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voice of a cock, which he raiſes in the height [dignity of perſons, Radiated or pointed Crowns, 
of his gaiety. . are thoſe of the antient emperors, which 
CROW V.] to make a noiſe like a cock; twelve points, repreſenting, as ſuppoſed, the 
to boaſt, bul'y, , . | twelve months of the . Theſe crowns 
CROW'BOROUGH fr N. j. town in Sat. were called pearled or flowered, which have 
ſex, whoſe fair is kept April 25, for horſes|pearls, or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c. The 
and horned cattle. _- crowns worn by modern princes, dukes, &c, 
CROW'COMB P. N.] a town in Somer-fare diverfified according to the humour or 
ſetſhire, whoſe fairs are iſt Friday infancy of thoſe who firſt wore them. In Com- 
May. and OR. 31, for cattle and drapery. merce, a crown is a piece of money, both fo- 
CROWLE [P. N.] a town in Lincolnſhire, freign and domeſtick, of the value of about 
five ſhillings. In Architecture, it denctes the 
uppermoſt member of a cornice. In Aſtrono- 
my, it is the name of two conftellations, the 
one called Borealis, the other Meridionalis. In 
Geometry, it is a plane ring included between two 
CROWD V.] to throng or preſs together; ſconcentrie piremeters, and is generated by ſome 
to incumber with a multitude. To crowd ſail, part of a right line round a center; the faid 
is to ſpread wide the ſails upon the yards. moving part not being eontiguous to the center. 
CROWD * a confuſed multitude; a4 CROWN oy cortovas [S.] certain co- 
or people ; alſo, a fiddle. loured rings, which like halo's appear about 
CROWN [S.] anornament worn on the head|the body of the ſun or moon, but of the co- 
by kings, princes, and noblemen, as a mark |lours of the rainbow, and at a leſs diftance 
of their dignity. It was at firſt only a fillet|than the common halo's. & 
tied round the head, but was afterwards made} CROWN-oryrcz [S.] fo called, becauſe 
the crown is more immediately concerned in the 
i ; of which the king's coro- - 


and Nov. 22, for cattle, hemp, and flax; the 
market is on Saturday. : 
CRQW-NET [S.] a device for taking wild- 


military merit; as, 1. The oval Crown, be ·caſe of batteries, conſpiracies, libels, &c. 
-on generals who were entitled to the} CROWN-yosT IS.] in Architecture, a 
honours: of the leſſer triumph, called ovation. poſt which in ſome buildings ſtands _ in 
naval or roſtral Crown, compoſed of aſ the middle between two principal raftors, and 
gold, with ornaments repreſenting 
ſhips, and given to the captain whoſof each raftor. 8 
ppled, or the ſoldiers who fi:ſt boarded,| CROWN- vn II or A WATCH [8] is 
y's ſhip. - 3. The Crans Villar; orſ the upper wheel next the ballance, which by 
1 jewels orſ its motion drives the ballance, and in royal 
the reward of him who firſt entered] pendnlums is called the ſwing wheel. 
entrenchments. 4. The mara 
x circle of gold indented and embat- 
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cloſe a riſing ground. 6 
| CROWNING{S. Jin Architecture, is under- 
had the honour of a triumph, 
crown called Ob/cdionolis, or Craminca, 
of growing on the place ; the re- 
of a general who had delivered a Roman 
from a ſiege. 8. The Crown of Laurel, 
by the Greeks to their athletæ; and by 
the Romans to thoſe who had negatiated or con- 
Srmed a peace with an enemy: they had like- 


. 
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of criminals, by fixing 


nous blood; and ſometimes 


8810 | 
CRUCIFPXION Is. } der puniſhment] peevi 


bodies to a croſs, 
either with nails or cords, : : 
CRUDE [A.] raw, indigeſted, unripe, un- 
concocted, immature ; not changed by any 
proceſs or preparation. 5 
CRU'DITY - IS.] indigeſtion, inconcoction, 
immaturity, In Phyfic, it is applied to undi- 


ſubſtance in the ſtomach ; to humours in | cry 


the body which are unconcocted, and not pre- 
pared for z and to the excrements. 
CRU'EL[A.] hard-hearted, barbarous ; with- 


out ar compaſſion. 5 
CRUELTY [8.] inhumanity, barbarity, 
ſavageneſs. ; 2 | 
CRU'ET IS.] A vial for oil or vinegar. . 
CRUISE 8 to ſail to and from, within a 
limited ſpace, on the ſea, OY the 
enemy as to prote our own ſhipping, 
CRUPSER 2 a ſhip that ſails in ſearch 
3 , men of war ſent out upon 


| a Eruiſe, in ſearch of the enemy. 


S.] 2 

bread ſmall its or particles read. 
CRU'MBLE IV.] to break into ſmall bits, 

by rubbing between the hands; to fall into 


CRUMMY La. I foft, withreſpe®t to bread 


alſo, fat, fleſhy, plump, rich. 
CRU/OR [S.] Among Anatomiſts, Hgnifies 
ſometimes the blood in general; alſo, the ve- 


or COa- 
ted blood, g 
CRUMP LA.] crooked in the back; de- 


CRUMPLE [V.] to draw into wrinkles . 
to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, diſcompoſe, pucker. 
CRU/PPER [S] in the manage, the rump 
or buttocks of a horſe ; alſo, a leather thong 
t under his tail, and buckled to the ſaddle, to 
it from caſting forward. 

CRURALVYZIN and ax TEAZYIS. ] the artery 
which conveys the blood to the crura, or legs, 
and te the vein by which the blood returns to- 


Wards the heart. 


cRUR Hus MUSCULUS IS.] in anatomy, 


is a muſcle faſtened to the thigh bone, ſerving 


to extend the leg. 

CRUS [S.] all that part of the body con- 
tained between the buttocks and the toes, as d?- 
vided into the thigh, leg, and foot, 

CRUSE IS.] Sce Crue. 

CRUSH IS.] to ſqueeze violently; to 
overwhelm, beat down, ſubdue, depreſs. 

CRUST IS.] the ſhell, or external and hard 

of the body; the outer hard part of a 
; a ſtale or waſte piece of bread. 

CRUSTA/CEOUS [A.] an appellation gi- 
ven to fiſh; that have jointed ſhells, 

CRU'SA vizLosa [S.] in Anatomy, the 
fourth tunic or coat of the ſtomach. 

CRUSTA TACA * in Medicine, the 
fame as achor, being ſcabby eruptions with 
which the heads of children are often troubled. 


CRU!STY LA.] covered with cruſt; alſo, 


CRY 

iſh, moroſe, ill-natured, ſurly, ſnappiſh. | 
CRUTCH IS.] an inſtrument uſed to ſup». 

cripples., , 3 . 
CRV [V. ] to proclaim, or make public 3 
to exclaim; to ſquall as an infant; to make 
lamentations; to yelp, as a hound on a ſcent; 

to depreciate, or cry down ; to ſcream, or 
like a woman in labour ; to applaud, exalt or 
; to raiſe the price by proclamation. 
CRYPTO'GRAPHY IS.] the art of wri- 


ting in cyphers, or ſecret characters, or with 


ſympathetic ink. | 
CRY!STAL [8] in natural hiſtory, the name 

of a very large body of foſſils; hard, pelluced, 

and naturally colourleſs ; of regularly angular 

figures ; of an pure, clear, and fing 

texture ; compoſed of fimple, not filamentous 

plates 3 not flexible or elaſtic, giving fire with 
OE 


CRY'STAL-cr ass IS. ] a faftitious body, 
caſt in glaſs-heuſes ; and is no other than glaſs 
carried, in the compoſition and manufacture, to 
a greater degree of perfeftion than the common 


CRY'STALS in cnzmisTRY[S.] are 
ſalts, or other matters, ſhot, or in 
the manner of cryſtal, 

CRY'/STALS or $1LvzR, or LUNAR 
CRYSTAL IS. ] are ſilver reduced into the form 
of ſalts, by the pointed acids of the ſpirits of nitre. 
Theſe cryſtals are like the ſolutions of imme- 
diate cauftic, and burn the ſkin on the ſlighteiſt 
- CRY'STALS or Mans IS.] a preparation 
of the oil of vitriol and the fili J of iron, uſcd 
as an aperiti ve. | —_ 

CRYSTAL oy Vzxvs IS.] is copper re- 


may be performed. ; 
CRYSTALLIZATION [S.] in Chemiſtry, 
is the connection of a ſalt before diſſolved ia 


water, 
CRISTA'LIZE [V.] to congeal, concrete, 
or ſhoot into cryſtals. | 
CUB [S.] the young of a bear, for, &c. 
alſo, the young of a whale. | 
CUBA'TURE oy A $ot1D [S.] in Ge- 
metry, is the meaſuring the- ſpace contained in 
it ; or finding the ſolid content of it, 
CUBE IS.] a regular ſolid body, confiſt- 
g of fx ſquare or equal faces or ſides, and the 
angles all right, and therefore equal. | 
CU'BEES [S.] in the Materia medica, a 
ſmall dried fruit, reſembling a grain of pepper, 
but ſomewhat longer, brought from the iſland 
of Java; they are aromatic, acrid, and pungent 
to the taſte, They abound with a fine, thin, 
eſſential oil, which may be ſeparated from them 


* 


CUC 


8iftillation ; are warm and cxrmigative and 
2 0 „ palſics, and diſor- 


CU BTT IS.] e of the wa 
tients, is the diſtance from the elbow ing 
inwards to the extremity of the middle 
«his is called the common cubit, or the 
8 N 

There is likewiſe a ſacred cubit, which 

2 2 full yard, and contains two common cubits, 
axoording e and other authors There 
nication made If both thele Jorts of cubire, | 
in x Kiggs, vii. 5. and 2 Chron. al. x 
former, the two columns of braſs which were in 
_ Solomon's temple, are faid to be 18 cubits high, 
| and in the Chronicles 36, which js double the 

"CUBITUS s.] in Anatomy, 145 
R NK 
_ otherwiſe called the alta. 

CUBBEY TP. N.] 9 

bir ig 23 * 30, for fat 
187 in anatomy, the Ege 

bore of the fot r 


— 1 the ninth powe of any 
tromder or quantity. See Peer. 
N Ia town in Sullex, whoſe 
4b e bade 25, for cattle and pedars 
„ ior cattle and fheep ; ent. 
E wes; th and Noy. 18, for cattle and ped-| 


Friday. 
bee 2700: (5. ] — called 


8 3 an engine invented for 
ment of ſcolds and unquiet women, by dnck- 
them. It was a fort of chair, in Which 


Ing 
che offender was faſtened, and ſo ducked, It] uſed fo 


was formerly made uſe of to puniſh bakers and 
brewers, Alte hey tranſerefſed the oy; — 
w_— they were 4 4 ar plu 
ng muddy pond, by means o dt, ce. 
8.7 Wop who has the 'miafor- 
tune to be marr? to an adultreGG. 
CUCKOLDTVY.] to iaxeigle a woman from } of 
tg oe atone ; to wrong her huſ- 
5 bane, by granting thoſe favours to another 
which none but jy has a right to. 
| CUTKOW s. of the hawk kind, 
dy white > Chien 
.  CUCKQW-sriTTzE [5S.] that fpumous 
dew, or —— found upon plants e 
latter ay. 
ces [5] 
mer, of bel it is ſometunes uſed for the 


f — IS. J a well-known plant and 
Froit. Beſides the vie of cucumbers as 2 fopd, 
vheir ſeed is one of the four cold ſceds 
of the ſhops, and is amoſt an univerſal in- 
t in emulßons, and of great ſeruice i in 

and nephretic complaints. 
CUTCURBITE [5.] a chemical veſſel, com- 
monly a body, reſembling a gourd, fromwhence 
Lu Fo Boogie Waun 


In the] be 


Derya, whoſe | 


a man's hood. * If others, 


U 
wide bottom, and terminating in 4 nano 
neck, Its great uſe is in chemical didlie» 


tions, Gdigeftions and | 
CU'TURBITA IS] the G,; "which fee. 
_CUCURBITA? 01.6 LA. 1 fuch — 


reſemble a gourd ; as the melon, Pampion, aud 
of | other „ which produce the greater cold 
ſeeds of the 5 

CUD [S.] that food which à beat depoſus 
MOSK, in order to ghew over 
again. 

CU DD IS.] in a man of war, is a place 
tween the captain's and heutenant's co bin, 
and the quarter-deck, under the poop; alſo, a 
country clown, a mere ruſtic, 


CUDDLE [v.] wle cloſe and ſang, as a 


child at the bacat * 
CU'DGEL 15 a flick to ſtrjke vim. 
V. J to beatfrike, or chaſfine 


CUDGEL 
| hate UN 

CUE IS. 2 tall er end of any ahioz; 
the laſt word of a ſpeech among Qage-players 3 
it is an item, notice, or token, what aud when 
the actor is to come on the Gage, and lat and 


when to 
CUE' [8] 2 2 Jens. ward, bab ur 
coa 


to be without the upper 
CUFF IS.] A blow, or box on che car. 


Alſo, the extreme part of the fleeve of a coat 
turned u 

CUP 'S.] 4 piece of defense ar- 
maur made of iron plate, to cover the body 


from the neck to the girdle, beſore and behind. 
-} CUIRASSFERS LS. ] caraky armed with 
cuĩraſſes. 

CUL pz Au IS.] in A chitestue, a term 
r ſeveral egcornicns, both of maſonry 
and joinery, to figith the bottom of works in 
vaults and cielings. 

CUL vs £oun {8.] a ſort of ſpherical vault, 
[ike an oven. Alſo, the arched root of a niche, 
on a circular 

W [P.N, io Church Hiftory, a fort 

weſts, formerly inhabiting Scot. 


2 and Ireland. Being re for the 


religious exerciſes of preaching and praying, they 
| were called by way of eminence, Caitares Dir; 
from whence is derived the wd Cub. They 
choſe ane af their own fraternity to be their 
ſpiritual head, who was afterwards called the 
Scot's biſhop. 

CULL IV.] To pick, chuſe, or ſeloct from 


CULL [S.] A erben pidk'd up by a cm- 
mon ſtrumpet to he made a property of. 

CU'LLENDER IS.] 2 baſon er pan, wade 
full of holes, to graw the water from beane, 


„Ne. 

CU!LLIAGE [S.] an ungenetous and im- 
moral practice, w whereby the lords of manors 
_— aſſumed a. © af 0 the fiuſt night's 

ing with their vaſſuls brides 

CULLION, LS. 2 _ baſe fellow; a 


1 


ſcoundiel 
CULLIS 


A CUR 

ſort of meats [Jo ** pounded in a mor- —_—_— 1 | KY vg | 
tar, and paſſed through a ſieve. cu J properly figniſtes the partore 
CU'LLY, IS.] a man cheated, befooled, and 


LoL [S.] a ſort of coals made uſe of by 


CULMPIFEROUS-ruaxTs [S. J ſuch as 
have a ſmooth. jointed ſtalk, and their ſeeds are 
contained in chaffy huſks, as wheat, barley, 


CU!LMINATE IV.] to riſe; to aſcend; 
thus the ſun or a ſtar is ſaid to culminate, when it 
comes to, or is upon the meridian of a place 


of the ſpiritual concerns of his 

al ſo fignifies a perſon ſubſtituted by the ineum- 
bent to ſerve his cure in his ſtead. | 
CU'RATOR IS.] among Civilians, is a per- 
inors, or perſons lunatic, deaf, dumb, S. Inf 
in univerſity in the Netherlands, he is an offi- 
er who has the ſuperintendence of the preſtſ- 


den has three Curators. 


where the obſervation is made. {| CURB CS. I in the Menage;.is an W | 
* CULMINA'TION [S.] in Aſtronomy, is mad ſaſt to the upper-part of the brat cl 1 of 


the paſſage of any heavenly body over the me- the bridle, running over the beard of the horſes 
ridiang or the greateſt altitude for that day, = Alſo, reſtraint, prevention, oppoſition, check. 

CU/LMSTQOCK. ¶ P. N. J a' town in De- It is alfo a large ſwelling that runs along che in 
vonſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 21, and Oct.] ſide of a horſe's hoof, in the great ſinew hehind, 


1, for onttle. above the top of the horn, Which males him 
CU'/LPABLE {| A. ] blame worthy, faulty, 7 lame, after he has been beated. 
criminal, ; 


CU!'LPRIT IS. ] a perſon indicted, arraign- ſhwhich cheeſe is made. hi 
ed, and charged at the bar. I CURDLE CV. I to coagulate, concrete, nr 
CU'LTIV ATE. IV.] to improve, till, and turn to-curds. 


meliorate land; to improve the mind by | CURE IS.] 2-remedy z return of heal and | 


learning and the liberal arts. ſoundneſs, where either has been wanting; the 
CULTIVATION -[ 'S. ] improvement, a- act of healing. = | 
mendment, melioration. I CURE or $0vrs [S. I a bericfice;; the in- 
CULTURE IS.] the art of improvement, þ cumbent, whereof has the direction of conſcienates 
_ tillage, and cultivation. N within a pariſh, | 
CU/LVER IS. J a(pecies of pigeons. \ | » | CURE'FES Ty. N.] in Antigqurg, 4 farref 
CU'/LVERIN IS.] a large cannon, or piecefprieſis, (called aſſo Corybantes) being the ſame 
. of artillery, _-. 130% 0 with what the druids and bards were afterwards 
CU MBRR [V.] to embarraſs, obſtruct, en- among the Gauls. They are ſaid to have beeny 


tangle, croud, tiouble, oc diſcompoſe. originally of mount Ida in Phrygia; and thas: ' 


CU'/MBERLAND [P. N. ] one of the moſt [they dances to the noiſe of tabors and bafſticer- 
2 in England, ſeparated from to. I 

land by the frith and river Sol way; ſends ] CU'/RFEW,. or cousr zes [S.] a lw of 

fix members to parliament ; has fourteen market William the Conqueror, appointing,/ under fe-- 


towns, and 538 pariſhes z con: ains 14,825 houſes, f vere penalties, that, at the ringisg of a hell, at 


and about 75, b inhabitants; and gives title 8 o'clock in the evening, every one ſhould p 
of duke to hi royal high neſs prince William. ſ out their lights and fires 3 and ge tb bel. 

CU'MBROUS [A.] troubleſome ; embar- “ CURIO'SITY. IS.] inquiſitiveneſa z; deſire of: 
raſſing; oppreſſive; burdenſome; unwieldy. z debeacy j ccuracy 3 —— | 


_ CUNE'ITE S.] a deep trench, four ſa- CU!/RIQUS-[A.] inquiſſtive, attentvt 2. 


thoms wide; ſunk in the middle of a dry meat, curate, difficult to pleaſe, nice, delicate ch. 
to make the 's paſſage more difficult. + By | 


CN [5 in Mechanics, a. wedge... FF CURL [V.] to roll up, or tum the hair. im! 


- CUNNING S. ] act, kill, ingenuity 3 ar-IVinglets, to riſe in waves, uadulatioass ar Bh; 
tifice, deceit, meſs, ſhineſs, caution. 'diities. We abe 


CUP {S.} a veſtel of various forms and ma- CURLE/W CS a water-fowl, larger them. 


terials, vſed to drin out of, Allo, the huſk. fa patridge, and with longer legs. bt 
in Which. acerns and flowers grow. 5 CURMU-DOGEON IS. ] an avarivieus, Hur 
CUDA S.] in ArchiteRure, a ſpherica l ſ liſh, niggardly fellow q; 4 RIH,un. 
vault; or the round top of the dome of a church, CURNOCK [S.] a corn meaſure, of br 
in ſorm ef cup inverted, | buſhels, or oh ſack;  - + - At | 
- .CU'PPING:[S.] in Surgery, the operation]  CURRRANT IS.] the tree ſo called; and the 
of applying the cucurbite or cupping-glafs, fo. | berry of it 3 ala; a fmall dried grape) brought 
the difchatge of bloody and ether tumours, by] from Zant and Cephalonia. ed 
the mw. | CURRENCY IS. J eliculation, of aibivey, 
CR CS. : dog of the mungrel breed, bills, or any thing elie chat paſies from hand ver 
- CURACY Cs. J che employment of a cu-{hand, 1 4 Þ (0 


a 
. ry WB, 


or vicar of a path, who has the charge, or cure, 


on regularly appointed to manage the affairs of 


ors, the management of the revenues, Sc. Ley- 


CURD. Is. ] the coagulation er aus of 


Cy 


| received; faſhiona 


| - Ahiclrit becomes © curve of ſuch 6 


CUR 
- + CURRENT A.] ; 
Te ble. 

- CUIRRENT (S.] a iream'or flux of water: 
in any direction. In navigation, there are certain 
A Mttings of the ſtream, by which ſhips are com- 

to alter their courſe or velocity, or bot}, I aary 
and ſubmit to the motion impreſſed upon then 
by the current. 
Jour leather after it comes from the tan-yard. 

- CURRY V.] to dreſs leather, and prepare 
for uſe; to bomb clean; or dreſs horſes ; tc 
fawn upon, ; or humour another, in orde- | rt 
ts get into his favour. 

SY town is So- 


Y-RIVAL CP. 
Monday after 


merſetſhire, whoſe fair is 


8 
CU'RSITOR IS.] a clerk belonging to the 
eourt of , whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
out original writs. By the ftatute 18 Edw. III. 
they are called clerks of courſe, and are 24 in 
number, making a oration of themſelves. 
Each of them has his div of ſeveral counties, 
A writs re- 


ins RTS. Iis any ſmall piece that ſlides; 
og hee gener wy erg 


—— — the middle of 
another label, the horizon, and at 
night angles to it. 


_—CURRTAIL [V.] to cut off, dock, ſhorten. 

CU/RTAIL-pousrs IS.] a mufical wind 
inftrument like the baſſoon, which plays the 
baſs to the hautboy. 

- CURTATE-p1sTaxcz'[S.] in Aftrono- 
my, the diſtance oak, 7 omg army wy 


iptie. 
CURTATTION 5) in Aftronorny, is the 
interval between a "sdiſtance from the ſun, 
and the curtate di 
_ CURTIN, CURTAIN, on counTin [S.] 
hangings before a window or bed. In Forti- 


Keation, it is that part of the rampart which is 


betwixt the flanks of two baſtions, bordered with | c 


a: perapet five feet high, behind which the 
ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the covert way, and 


into the moat. 
"CURVATURE LS. ] erookedneſe, bending, 


CURVATURE or A Lins [S. ] is the 
peculiar manner of jts bending or ure, by 
pecu- the 


liar properties. 
CURVE IS.] in 
not ſtrait, 1 


4 


, any line that is 
umerable | 


GUT 
CURULE-cxam S. ] an chair, 
r A 
right to fit and be carried. ö 
CUSP CS.] in Aſtronomy, a term uſed to 
expreſs the horns of the moon, or other lumi- 


| „ the point of a ſpear. 
ATED-riaxTs IS.] ſuch plants, 
| whoſe leaves are Es | 
CU'STARD IS.] a 1 wy * my 
7 
p/ i impri 8 
—f . — 
"EU'SHION a pillow for a ſeat a ſoft 
8 for a chai. f 
Ji a very comprehenſive 


| 

ring — ho? bo L eſtabliſhed man- 
ner. Among Lawyers, it is a law or right not 
written, eſtabliſhed by long uſage, and the con- 
ſent of our anceſtors, has been, and daily is, 
2 in Commerce, it is the tribute or toll 


paid by merchants ſor goods imported or ex- 
 CUSTOMABLE LA.] uſual, comon, ha- 


* freq —— 
Sy ] one who comes to a 

8 ˖¶ 5 — an intent to buy. Alſo, 
the officers or farmers of the cuſtoms. 

CU'STOM-novss [S.] an office eftabliſh- 
2 the king's authority in port- towns, for 

oye | amore > 1 reaping 
mportation and exportation 
CU'STOMARY TENANTS IS. I in Law, 
are ſuch tenants as bold by the cuſtom of the 


ö 


— 


duties 


manor, as their ſpecial evidence. | 
CU'STOS nazviun [ S. I the principal 

clerk belonging to the court of Pleas, 

who receives and all the writs made return 


able in that court, filing every return by itſelf g 
and at the end of each term, receives of the 
prothonotaries all the records of the wifi prius, 
called the poſteas. 


CU'STOS zoTuLonum S. ] who has 
the cuſtody of the rolls and of the ſeſ- 
8 , and alſo of the cqmmiſſion of 
the peace itſelf, 


CU'STOS #rarTuAtiva S. ] he who 
exerciſes the ſpirĩtua l juriſdiftion of a dioceſe, 
during the vacancy of a ſee, which, by the ca- 
non-law, belongs to the dean and chapter, 

CUT V. J to penetrate, divide, hew, oc 
al, Hi ” . 


pe. 
CUTA/NEOUS [A.] relating to the fin 
beer b 


in a thin mem · 
5 of which it 
, and to which it 


euRb Er IV.] — prance, ot 
Sun 5 


2 


er © 


2 U 


Ad 8 TOS 


ww n 


from a large joint, fryed, and ſerved up with 


EFI > ES te 08 


out by a punch, which, till the impreſſion is 
| bea it ſigniſies the extracting the ſtone out of 


, — of another hoof. In Painting, it is the 


| hides itſelf, | 


l Bo 


- ceed from the firſt to the laſt, and then return 


ment in form of 


tal kind, called alſo the trochoid ; generated b 
the entire revolution of a circle upon a ſtrait] 


re 
TorrLAss IS.] a broad cutting ſword, 

| l .] one who makes and vends 
all ſorts of ware, razors, knives, ſciſſars, 


Sc. | 
CU'TLETS [S.] thin ſlices of veal cut off 


proper ſauce, - 
© CUITTER IS.] an officer in the exchequer, 
who provides wood for the tallies, to cut or 
notch the ſum paid upon them, and then to caſt 
them into court to be written upon. Alſo, a 

nimble boat that cuts the water ſwiftly, 

CU!TTING IS ] fignifies the ſeparating or 
dividing a thing into parts. In Heraldry, it is 
uſed for dividing a ſhield into two equal parts 
from right to leff, parallel to the horizon, or in 
the feſſe - way. It is alſo applied to the honour- 
able ordinaries, and even to animals, when 
are divided, fo as that one part is metal, 


| the other colour: An ordinary is ſaid to be cut 


when it docs not come to the full extremity of 
the ſhield. In Coinage, it is when the plates 
of metal are drawn out the thickneſs of the 
money to be coined, little round pieces are cut 


made on them, are called planchets, In Sur- 


bladder. In the Manege, it is when the feet 
of a horſe interfere, or when, with the ſhoe of 
one hocf, he beats off the kin from the paſtern 


ing one ftrong lively colour over another, 
without any ſhade or ſoftening. Cuttirg in wood, 
a particular kind of ſculpture, or engraving, uſed 
for head and tail-pieces, and initial letters foi 
books, ſchemes, and many other purpoſes, 

CU'TTLE [S } a fiſh, which, when pur- 
ſued, throws out a black liquor, in which it 


CUT-WATER, or xxzz or THE HEAD 

. the ſharpneſs of the head of the ſhip, be- 

the beak ; fo called, becauſe it cuts or di- 
vides the water, before it comes to the bow. 


CUZ S.] a familiar expreſſion for couſin. | rali 


| _ inters, it is a merty ceremony uſed in 
ting a perſon into the privileges and emo- 
luments of their chapel. 8 
CY'CLE IS.] in Chronology, is a certain 
period or ſeries of years, which regularly pro- 


again to the firft, and circulate perpetually. The 
Oele of rhe ſun confifts of 28 years ; that of the 
moon is a period of 19 years. The cycle of the 
Roman indifirn is completed in 15 years. | 
_ CYCLISCU'S [S.] in Surgery, an inſtru- 
a half moon, uſed in ſcraping 

the ſcull in caſe of fractures. 
CY'CLOID s.] a curve of the tranſcenden- 


line, 

CYTCLOP.ZDIA, or zncyYcCLoy DIA 
IS.] denotes the cirele or compaſs of the arts 
and ſciences. | | 


CY'CLOPS LP. N.] a giganti: ſert of pco- 


1 


ple, the firſt inhabitants of Sicily, living near 


mount Etna; whence the poets fabled that 
they were employed by Vulcan in that place, in 
forging thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
CY/DER, or c1pz = IS. I an excellent drink, 
made of the juice of apples. 2 
CY/GNET [5] a young ſwan. © 
CY'GNUS [S.] the ſwan. In Aſtronomy, 
a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 


confiſting of 77 ſtare, according to Ptolemy's | 


catalogue; of 19 in Tycho's ;, and in the Brita. 


nic, of 107. 


CYLFNDER [CS. ] in Geometry, a ſolid 


body, ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation 
of a paralellogram, or by the motion of a. circle 
from one place to another. 
CYLVNDER-cnazces IS.] in Gu is 
the chamber, or that part 
is poſſeſſed by the powder and ball. | 
CYLINDER-concave S.] in Gunnery, 
is the chace or hollow of a piece of ordnance. 
CYLVNDER-vacAnT 285 is that part of 
the hollow of a great gun that remains empty, 
after the piece is charged. 2 
CYLUNDROID [S.] in Geometry, a ſolid 
body, approaching to the figure of a cylinder, 
but diftering from it, as having the baſes ellip» 
tical, but parallel, and equal. 3 
CYMATTIWII IS.] in Architecture, is a 


of a great gun, which 


member, or moulding of the cornice, the proſils 


of which is waved, that is, concave at top, and 


convex at bottom. 3 
CY!'MBAL IS.] a mufical inſtrument a- 
22 the aatients, made of braſs, like a kettles. 

m. 

CYNANTHRO#PIA [S. ] in Medicine, 
the diſtemper occaſioned by the UE a mad 
dog; the ſame is &ydrophitre ; which fee. 

CY!NICS [P. N. Tak | 
whom Antifthenes, the ſcholar of Socrates, was 
the founder, They valued themſelves upon the 
contempt of riches and ftate, arts and ſciences, 
and every thing, in ſhort, except virtue or mot 


ty, 4: 

CYNTCUS s$razmvs IS.] a kind of con- 
vulfion, wherein the patient itates the bowl- 
I 


ng of a v | 
CYNOREXY 8. J an infatiable appetite 
for eating. See _ | 3 
CYNOSU'RA [51 a conſtellation next to 
the north-pole, called urſa major.  _ 
CY PRESS-TREE [5.] a tall trait tree, 
whoſe fruit is-of no ule ; its leaves are bitter, 
and the very ſmell and ſdade of it are dangerous: 
Hence, the Romans looked on it as a fatal tree, 
and made uſe of it at funerals, and in mournful 
ceremonies. The wood of it is always green, very 
heavy, of a good ſmell, and never rots, or is 
worm eaten. | 
CYST IS.] the bag, or tunic, including all 
inciſted tumours, wherein is mor bid matter. 
CY'STICS IS.] a name given to two arte- 
ries and veins, opening intothe gall-bladder, The 
cyſtic arteries are the two arteries proceeding 
from the right branch of the czliac ; and that 
K e trunk 


* 


a ſect of philoſophers, of 


s 


CY'STIC pvcr IS.] a pipe that goes into 
the neck of the cyftis, or gall-bladder, into 
which ſome bilious ducts likewiſe open, 
through which the greater part of the bile is 
evidently carried into the cyſtis, in human 
CY/THARA [S.] a muſical inſtrument a- 
mong the antients, of a triangular form ; ſome 
imagine it was the ſame as the lyra. 
CY'ZICENS IS. I among the antient Greeks, 
were a ſort of magnificent ing-houſes, 
and were ſo called from Cyzicus, a city famous 


for its ſ buildings. The Cyzacens al- 
ways looked to the north, and into plea- 
ſant gardens. 


CEAR [P. N.] a title of honour aſſumed 

by the great dukes, or, as they are now fiyled 

1 

5 peror ; and according:y y 

dear an eagle as the ſymbol of their empire, and 
the word Cæſar in their arms. x 

CZARINA [P. N.] the empreſs of Ruſſia, 


D. 


The fourth letter of the alphabet, a 
conſonant, differing but little in ſound 
f. The ſound of D in Engliſh is uni- 
form, and is never mute, except in the words 
Wedneſday, and Handkerchief. D, as a numeral, 
denotes 500 ; and with a daſh over it thus D, 
Scoo. In abbreviations, it has various fignifica- 
Tons. Thus D ſtands for doctor, as M. D. for 
doctor of medicine; D. T. doctor of theology; 
D. D. doctor of divinity, or dono dedit; D. D. D. 
ſtand for dat, donat, dedicat, he gives, beſtows, 
devotes ; and D. D. D. D. for dignum Deo do- 
num dedit, he gave a gift acceptable to God. 
DAB [IVI to flap, or firike gently with 
ſome ſoft or moiſt things, 
3 a ſea flat fiſh, not unlike a plaiſe. 
Alſo, a lump of any thing. A blow with 
ſomething wet or ſoft. In common accepta- 
tion, it denotes an hand, an artiſt, 
DAB-cnicx S.] a fort of water-fowl. 
_. DA'BBLE V.] to paddle in, dath, ſplaſh, 
er play with water; alſo, to meddle in things a 
is not well ſkilled in. | 
DA'BBLER [CS.] one that plays with water. 
a fo ial meddler. | 
DACAY'PO IS.] an Italian term in Muſic, 
meaning, that the firft part of the tune ſhould be 
repeated at the concluſion. 
DACE IS.] a freſh water fiſh, reſembling a 


DA/CTYL IS.] in Poetry, a metrical foot, 
conſiſting of one long and two ſhort ſyllables, 

DACTY'LOMANCY IS.] a fort of divi- 
nation, performed by means of a ring; con- 
fiſting chiefly in holding the ring ſuſpended by a 
fine thread over à round table, on the edge 
— whereof were made ſeveral marks with the 24 


letters of the alphabet ; and thering, in OY 


DAL 


e U- J or vibrating over the table, happened to Bow 
over certain of the letters, theſe being joined to- 


gether, com the anſwer required, 
DACTY'LOGY IS.] converfing by figns 


and | made with the fingers. 


DA'DO [S.] in Architecture, the ſame with 
dye ; which ſee. | | 

DAMON IS.] z name given by the an- 
tients to certain ſpirits, or genii, which appeared 
to men, either to do them ſervice, or to hurt 
them. Chriſtians, by the word Damon, under- 
fland only evil ſpirits, or devils. 

DAEMO'NIAC IS.] applied to one poſſeſs 
ſed with an evil ſpirit. | 

DAMO/NIACS{P.N.] in Church Hiftory, 
a branch of the Anabaptiſts, whoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ing tenet is, that the deyils ſhall be ſaved at the 
end of the world. | 

DA/FFODIL, or varroritty IS. 3 
plant that has a lilly-flower, confifting of one 
leaf, which is bell-ſhaped. 


gun, or piſtol. 
DA'GGER ICS. Ia ſhort ſword. AmongPrint- 
ers, a mark of reference thus 4. 


of open violence. 

 DA'GGLE [V.] to daub the ſkirts of one's 
cloaths with dirt, or wet them by going thro* 
dewy graſs. 


DA'GON p. N.] the god of the Philiſtines, 


or the falſe god of Aſhdod, commonly ent- 
that of Horace, A hardſome woman with 4 
ffs tail, Some learned men derive his name 
from the Hebrew Dag, which fignifies a fiſh, 
Thoſe who make him to have been the inventor 
of bread-corn, derive his name from the Hebrew, 
which fignifies corn 3 whence Philo calls bim 
upiter Aratriut. TO 
A'ILY Pl diurnal, quotidian, every day. 
DA'I [S.] ſomething delicious, deli- 
cate, pleaſing to the palate. ö 
DA'INTY [A.] nice, delicate, ſqueamiſh, 
ſcrupulous, ceremonious, affectedly fine; | 
' DAIRY IS. ] a farm where many cows are 
kept for the pui poſe of making cheeſe, butter, 


8 i 
— [S.] a vale or valley between two 


DA'LLIANCE IS.] toying, wantonneſa, 
fondneſs ; interchange of careſſes; conjugal 
converſation. Allo, delay, or procraſtination. 

DA'LLY Fl to trifle, wanton, play the 
fool ; to fond e, 5 
delay, put off, amuſe, ' 

DAM [V.] to confine, or ſhut up water 
by banks, to prevent its overflowing the country. 


ter. Alſo, the female of any beaſt that has 
got young. 5 | 85 2 

DALTON [P. N.] a town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held June 6, for horned cattle 3 


and Oct. 23, for ditto, horſes, and pedlary z + 


the mazket is on Saturday, p 
| n“ . patwoop 
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DAG IS. Ja denz alſo, a dagger, a ſhort hand- 


DA'GGERS-yxawixc [S.] on the point 


ed as a monſter, half a man and half a fiſh, like 


port, play, frolick ; to 


DAM [S.] a mole or bank to confine wa- 


rey, 


— 


about it, need not be here mentioned; but it 
formed of its ftate and condition at this time. 


| have made a moſque öf it. Several have been 


and which, to them, ſeemed more proper than 
any other to form fleſh. | 


F 
DALWOOD IP. N.] a town in Dorſet: | 
hire, whoſe fair is kept the firſt Wedneſday 


before Auguſt 24, for cattle. | 
DA'MAGE IS.] is any hurt, loſs, or de- 


triment any one receives in his perſon, reputa- 
tion, or eſtate. In Common Law, it is what 
the jurors, upon à trial, allow the party who 
appears to have ſuffered wrong. 
DA'MAGE-rzasanT [S.] is when a 
firanger's cattle break into another man's 
ground, and do damage, the tenant who ſuffers 
by it, may take, diſtrain, and impound them, 
as well in the night as in the day; but in 
other caſes, as for rent, or ſervices, and ſuch- 
like, none may diſtrain in the night. 
DAMA'SCUS [P. N.] a famous city in 
Syria, a long time the capital of the kingdom 
of Damaſcus, or Aram of Damaſcus, Syria of 
Damaſcus, It was a city in the time of Abra- 
ham, and where, as Juſtin informs, that pa- 
triarch reigned, immediately after Damaſcus 
the founder of it. This city is often men- 
tioned in Scripture 5 but what is there ſaid of 
it, and of the remarkable occurrences in and 


may give the reader ſome ſatisfaction to be in- 


Stephens, the geographer, calls the river of 
Damaſcus, Baradin; and Maundrel aſſures us, 
that the Syrians call it Barrady, This travel- 
ler fays, he could find no traces in this coun- 
try of the names of the rivers Arbana or Phar- 


phar, mentioned in Scripture. At about 500 ſo, 


from Damaſcus, on the ſouth fide, upon 
the highway, the place is ſhewn where St 
Paul was thrown upon the ground, and had 
bis viſion. Here a church was built, which is 
now entirely ruined. In the fame city there is 
ill to be ſeen the houſe ſaid to be that of 
Ananias, who baptized and inftruted St Paul; 
it was changed into a church, but the Turks 


of opinion, that Cain and Ahel dwelt near 
Damaſcus, and that this city takes its name 
from the blood of Abel; dam, in Hebrew, 
ſignifying bleed, and ſack a righteous perſon ; 
and they ſtill few, in theſe parts, Abel's mo- 
nument, which, they ſay, is 40 feet in length. 
The Jews and Chriſtians have a tradition, that 
Paradiſe was fituated in the valley of Damaſ- 
cus, The beauty and fertility of this place in- 
duced the inhabitants to be of this opinion, 
though it is at a good diſtance from the Tigris 
and Euphrates. They alſo aſſert, that Adam 
was created near Damaſcus, of a certain red 
earth, which is to be ſeen at the ſame place, 


DA MASK 1 * linen, or filk, woven in a 
manner inyented at Damaſcus, but now prac- 
tiſed at ſeveral towns in France, Flanders, Cc. 
by which, part riſes above the reft in figures, 
flowers, &c, The term is likewiſe applied to 
2 very fine ſteel, produced in ſome parts of the 


DAN 
DAMASKEE'/NING, or vaMASXING|[S.], 
the art or operation of beautifying iron-work, 
as ſword-blades, &c, by making jncifions, and, 
filling them up with gold or filver wire. 

DAME [8] a lady, the wife of a knight ; 
= title alſo of a farmer's or countryman's, 
wife. | 

DAMIANPYSTS [P. N.] in Church Hiſ- 
tory, a branch of the antient Acephali-ſeveritz.. 
They agreed with the Catholics in admitting 
the fourth council, but diſowned any diſtinc- 
tions of perſons in the Godhead ; and profeſ- 
ſed one fingle nature, incapable of any diffe- 
rence 5 and yet called God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft, | ; 

DAMN [V. ] to condemn ; to aſſign over 
to eternal torrents ; alſo, to reject, hi, or 
hoot an actor or performance off the ſtage, _ 

DA'MNABLE CA.] deſerving damnation 5 
deſtructive, wicked, miſchievous. | 

DA/MNATA TEA IS.] among Che- 
miſts, is the caput mortuum left at the bot- 
tom of a retort, after the principles have been 
extracted by fire. | | 

DAMNA'TION IS.] the condemnation of 
a perſon to ſome puniſhment; but is uſually 
applicd to an exclufion from divine mercy, ? 

DA'/MNIFY [VJ to hurt, injure, preju- 
dice, or impair any thing. : , 

DAMP [A.] moiſt, wet; alſo, dejected, 
ſunk, dep | 2, 

DAMP [S.] a fog, moiſture, wetneſs; al- 
dejection, or depreſſion of ſpirit. | 
DAMPS [S.] noxious vapours, ſteams, and 
exhalations, frequently met with in mines, pits, 
wells, and other ſubterraneous places, which 
often prove mortal to thoſe who are employed 
therein. | | = 

DA/MSEL IS.] an appellation which was 
antiently given to all young people of either 
ſex, that were of princely or genteel extrac- 
tion, as the ſons and daughters of princes, 
knights, barons, &c, Thus we read of Dam- 
ſel Pepin, Damſel Louis le Gros, Damfſcl Rich- 
ard prince of Wales, But now the word is 
applied only to maids or girls, though not of 
the meaneſt extraction. | 

DA'/MSIN, or pamson IS.] a pleaſant 
agreeable black plum, | 

DA'NBURY [ P. N.] a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is on Shrove-Tueſday, for toys, 

DANCE [V.] to move in meaſure to the 
tune of ſome muſical inftrument. - 

DANCE [S.] an agreeable and regular mo- 
tion of the body, adjuſted by art, to the mea- 
ſures or tunes of inſtruments, or of the voice, 
Dancing has been in uſe among all nations, 
civilized and barbarous, though held in eſteem 
among ſome, and in contempt by others. It 
often has been, and ſtill is, ſometimes, an act 
of religion. Thus David danced before the 
ark to honour God, and to expreſs his great 
joy on its return to Sion. Among the Pagans, 
it made a part of their worſhip paid to their 


Levant, chiefly at Dayzaſcus in Syri | 


gods, it being uſual to dance round the altars 
| 77 9 and 


DAN 


and ſtatues. The poets made the gods them- 
ſelves dance. The Chriſtians are not free from 
this ſuperſtition ; for in Popiſh countries, cer- 
— particularly thoſe of the ſacra- 


ancing. 
DANCETTE | S.] in Heraldry, is when 
the outline of an ure, or ordinary, is in- 
dented very largely, the largenefs of the inden- 
tures being the only thing that diſtinguiſhes it 
from the indented. 

DA'NDEE [V.] to fondle, or play with, 
#& a mother does wich her child. 

DANDRIFF IS.] a icurf that often ſticks 
to the heads of children. 

DAMNEGELT S.] a tax, or tribute, on 
every hide of land, impoſſed on the Saxons, 
our anceſtors, by the Danes, on their frequent 
—— as the arbitrary terms of pesce, and 

ure. But after their expulſion, i 
was — as a continual yearly tax upon the 
whole nation, under king Etheired. It was 
leried by Willi-m 1 and II, but was relcaſed 

Heary I. and finally en by king Ste 


' DANEWORT IS.] a ſpecies of elder, 
called dwarf-elder, er YL 

DANE-HILL p. N -] a vilkge in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is on Aſc y, for 


WATES. „ 
A [S.] hazard, jeopardy, peril, 


ue. 
DAINGLE v.] to hang looſe and quiver- 
| bog; to ſwing to and fro; to be an humble fol- 


|  DANOLER [S.] a woman's man; one 
wholly devoted to the female ſex 
DA/NIEL Txz ori Top. N.] was 
deſcended from the royal family of David, and 
carried "captive to Babylon, when he was yet 
very young, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
King of Judah, in the year of the world 3398. 
The incomparable wiſdom, high character, and 
Wine qualities of this excellent perſon, are ſo 
Fully deſcribed in the (book or prop that | 
under his name, that we muſt refer the 
reader to it for his is fatiafaRtion. What we ſhall 
Further add concerning him, are only ſome par- 
ticulars collected from other authors. It is be- 
Heved that Daniel died in Chaldea, and Epi- 
anivs Tays, in Babylon. His name is not 
to his book ; yet, as Dr Prideaux ob- 
ſerves, the many paſſages, i in which he ſpeaks 
In the firſt we Gy are ſufficient proof that he 
Was the author of it. The ftile of Daniel is 
not ſo lofty and figurative az that of the other 
; it is clear and conciſe, and his nar 
rations and deſcriptions fimple and natural ; in 
Mort, he writes more like an hiſtorian fan A 


| at 


and farcwred of God, and honoured of men, 
: beyond any that lived i in his time. His pro- 

concerning the coming of the Mefiiah, 
*and the other great events of after- times, are 


them, that muſt have been written after 
the facts had happened. The Jews do not 
reckon Daniel among the prophets ; and the 
reaſon the aſſign is, that he rather lived the 
life of a courtier in the palace of the king of 


| Babylen, than that of a prophet, - They add, 


that though he had divine revelations given to 
him, yet they e bot 
by dreams and viſions in the night, which 

look upon as the moſt imperſect way of reve- 
lation, and below the prophetic. But Joſephus, 
one of the moſt eminent writers of that 'nation, 


"| reckoog him among the greateſt of the pro- 


phets; and adds, that he converſed familiarly 
with God, and not only foretold future events, 
as other prophets did, but determined likewiſe 
the time when they ſhould come to paſs : But 
our Saviour acknowledging Daniel as a prophet 
(Matt. xxiv. x5.) puts his prophetic character 
out of all diſpute. Among the old prophets, 
fays Sir Iſaac Newton, Daniel is moſt diſtinct 
in order of time, and eaſieſt to be underſtood x 
and therefore, in thoſe things which relate to 
the laſt times, he muſt be made the key to the 
reſt. His prophecies all of them relate one to 
another, as if they were but ſeveral parts of 
one general prophecy ; the firſt is the eafieſt 
to be underfiood, and every following prophecy 
adds r new to the former. 

DANK [A.] damp, moiſt, humid, wet, 

DAP (S.] the dignity or «lice of 
grand maſter of a prince's houſhold, In Ger- 
many, the elector of Bavaria aſſumes the title 
of Arch-dapifer of the empire, whoſe office is, 

the coronat:on of the emperor, to carry the 
firſt diſh of meat to table on borſe · back. 

DA PPER [A.] little and active; N 
lively, and nimble; without bulk. 

DA'PPLE LA.] in the Manege, when a 
horſe is variegated with d.vers colours. 

DARE TV.] to challenge, defy; to en- 
counter y; to engage without | 

DARK [A.] obſeuce, myſterious ; without 

t or fight ; y. 

DA'RKING [P. , a town in Serry, 
whoſe fair is kept the day before Aſcenſion, 
for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and toys; the 
market is on Thurſday. 

DARK-TzxT ble cxmera ob- 
ſcura, reſembling A. 22. with optie 
glaſſes to take proſpect 

DA'RKNES S [S.] the abſence, privation, 
or want of qatural light. 

DA/RLEY-FLASH [P. N. I a town in De- 
vonſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 13, and 
Oct. 27, for ſheep and cattle, 

DAR LING 8. the favourite; any ob- 

ject a perſon is extremely fond ef. 

DA RLINGTON rP. N.] a town in Bur- 


ham, whoſe fairs are held Eaſter - Monday, 


Whit-Monday, Monday fortnight after Whit- 
ſun- Monday, and Nov. 22, for cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep ; the wing nk is on Monday. 

DARN [V.] to a hole in a garment, 


T "hat Ferber objected ta 
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DAV 
'DARNEL IS. I a weed that grows among 


corn. 
:DART [V. ] to throw any thing offenſive- 
; to ſtart out ſuddenly, like a flaſh of light- 


 DA/RTFORD P. N.] a town in Kent, 
whole fair is kept July 22, for horſes and bul- 
Jocks. 
DASH [V.] to firike a blow with the hand; 
to break any thing by collifion , to put one out 
of countenance ; to beſpatter; to agitate wa- 
ter into a foam ; to blot, obliterate, or croſs out. 

DASH [S.] collifion z infufion ; a line, or 
mark in writing, thus —— ; a ſtroke ; blow, 

DA'STARD [5] a coward ; poltron ; one 
of no courage or ſpirit, 

DATA [S.] in Mathematics, ſuch things 
as are known, given, or granted, in order to 


find other things that are unknown. 
DA'TARY IS.] an officer of the chancery 
at Rome, 


Dark IS.] a pleaſant fruit, the product 
of the palm- tree. In Law, it is the deſerip- 
tion of the day, month, year of our Lord, and 
year of the reięn of the king, in which a deed, 
contract, or writing was made. 
DA'TIVE [A.] among Grammarians, is 
the third caſe in the declenfion of nouns ; fo 
called, becauſe uſually governed by a verb, im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon ; 
expreſſed by the figns to or for, | 
DAUB V. j to fmear, foil; in Painting, 


DAY 


nation, They tell us, that he was begotten after 
a criminal manner; that he lived for forms 
year: without a ſoul z that there was ſome- 
thing of ſoreery in his Jooks ; and in his phy- 
ſiognomy he reſembled Eſau ; that he was ig- 
norant, proud, hypoctital, and guilty-of inceſt z 
that he was a magician, and a great dealer in 
judicial aſtrology; and that he died in a tragic 
manner, by a Lebesgen of the devil. Thus it 
is the rabbins falſify the cleareſt hiſtory, and 
blemiſh the memory of thoſe whom, in other 
places of their writings, they mention with the 
greateſt honour. | 

| _DAVIDBSTS FP. N.] in Church Hiſtory, 
a ſet of Chriſtian heretics, in the 6th cen 
tury ; ſo called from David George, their len- 
der, who began by giving out, that he was the 
Meſſiah, and was ſent into the world-5n order 
to people the kingdom of heaven, -whieh was 


quite empty of inhabitants, for want of virtu- 
ous and men : He rejected marriage, and 


denied the\reſurreQtion. 

DAYVFR [S.] in a ſhip, is that ſhort piece 
of timber, with a notch at one end, in 
by a ftrap, hangs the fiſh-block, the uſe of 
which is to help up the fluke of the anchor, 
and to faſten it at the ſhip's bow. 

. ano TV.] to diſcourage, ' frighten, ter- 
rify, 

DAUPHIN”f'S.}] a title given to che eldeſt 
ſon of France, on account of the province of 
Daupbiny, which, in 1343, was given to Phi- 

Humbert, 


* 


to lay the colours coarſely ;- alſo, to dreſs one's « lip of Valois, on this condition, by 


ſelf with tinſel finery; likewiſe, to flatter | Dauphin of the Viennois. 
Polly. F DAWN [S.] the firſt appearance of day- 
_ DA\VENTRY [P. N.] a town in Nor- light; the time between the firſt appearance-of 


thamptonſhire; whoſe fairs are held Eaſter · Tueſ 
day, for horſes and horned cattle ; June 6, for 
Twine, and all forts of goods; Aug. 3, a fmall 
fair for horned cattle ; Oct. 2, — cattle, 
heeſe, onions, Sc. and Oct. 27, (called Ram- 
Fr for ſheep chiefly ; the market is on Wed- 
neſday. . 
DAU OHTER IS.] a female child, girl, 
nod P. N.] the ſon of Jeſſe, of the 
tribe of Judah, and town of Bethlehem, was 
born, according to the learned Uſher, in the 
year of the world 2919, before Jeſus Chriſt 


108 5. The many viciſſitudes which this prince 


experienced in the courſe of his life, his exalta- 
tions and depreflions, his afflictions, perſecu- 
tions, and troubles; as well from foreign ene- 
mies, as from thoſe of his own country and 
Holy, are ſo numerous and various, that it 
would fill a volume to diſcuſs them minutely : 
We muſt therefore again refer the reader to his 
Bible, where he will receive ample ſatisfaction, 
in whatever relates to the character, virtues, 
and great actions of this renowned prince, and 
mall conclude our account with a reflection 
made by Baſnage, in his hiſtory of the Jews, 
It is forprizing, ſays he, to fee in what manner 
the rabbins treat this great prince, the man af- 
der God's own heart, and the glory of their 


light and the ſun's riſe, © _ ' 

DAY IS.] according to the moſt natural 
and obvious ſenſe of the word, ſignifies that 
ſpace of time during which it continues to be 
light, in contradiſtinction to night, which is 
that partition of time wherein it is darle: Bat 
the time in which it is tght being ſomewhat 
vague and indeterminate, the time between the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun is uſually looked 
on as the day; and the time which 1 from 
its ſetting to its riſing, the night, thus; God 
called the light day, Gen. i. 5. The word 
Day is often taken in à larger ſenſe, ſo -as to 
include the night alſo ; or to denote the time 
of a whole apparent revolution of the ſun round 
the earth, in which ſenſe ſome call it a nare- 
ral day, and others an artificial one. The even- 
ing and the morning were the firſs day. But 
to avoid confufion, it is uſual to call the day, 
in the former ſenſe, fimply the day; and in the 


latter a nychthemeron, by which term that 
acceptation of it is a denoted, as it im- 
plies both day and t. The theme - 


ron is alſo divided into 24 parts, hours. 
The civil day is that, the beginning and end 
whereof is determined by the common cuſtom 
of any nation. The Hebrews began their civil 
and eceleſiaſtical day from one evening to ano- 


ther, Levit. ii. 32, The Babylonians rec- 
* 3 0 


— 


8 degin their day at mid- 
DAY i 117 CS.] relates to the day of 
where a day is given. 

DAYS in Banx [S.] are days appointed 
by ſtatute, or order of court, when writs ſhall 
be returned, or when the party ſhall appear on 
the writ ſerved. 

DAYS or czacz [S.] in Commerce, are 


Antwerp; four at Frank fort ; five 
at Leipfic ; twelve at Hamburgh ; fix in Por- 
tugal; fourtcen in Spain; thirty in Genoa, 
Sc. 

- -DAY-LIGHT IS.] in our Law, is fome 


time after ſun-ſetting, and before ſun-rifing, 
being accounted part of the day, when the 


., Hundred is liable for any robberies committed 


_ DA/YSMAN IS.] an arbitrator, or one 
choſen to decide a controverſy. 

DA'ZZLE IV.] to overpower the fight 
with too ſtrong and glaring a light, 

DEACON [S.] the loweſt of the three 
facred orders of the Chriſtian church. In the 
New Teſtament, the word is ſometimes uſed for 
any one that miniſters in the ſervice of God, 
in which biſhops and preſbyters are ſtiled Dea- 
cant; but in a reftrained ſenſe, it is taken for 
the third order of the clergy. The firſt infti- 


tution of this order is recorded in Acts vi. and 


for what purpoſes deacony were appointed. In 


England, the form of ordaining deacons de- ſides, 


clares, that it is their office to aſſiſt the prieſt 
in the diftribution of the holy communion, in 
which, agrecably to the practice of the ant.ent 


church, they are confined to adminiſtring the 


wine to the communicants. A deacon, with 
us, is not capable of any ecclefiaſtical promo- 


(2 Tim. iii. $—12.) what it ſhould be, that 


it is eaſy to judge whether a man is worthy of 


that office. 

DE'ACONESS [S.] an order of women, 
who had their diſtinct offices and ſervices in 
the primitive church ; chiefly in aſſiſt ing the 


minifter at the baprizing of women, to un- | ped 


dreſs them for immerſion, and to dieſt them 


again; to be private catechifts to the women 


catechumens, who were preparing for baptiſm ; 
to viſit and attend women that were fick and 
in diftieſs ; to miniſter to the martyrs and con- 
feſſors in priſon ; ta attend the womens gate 
ia the church; and to affign all women their 


| 


. to the air. . 
D-MENS-EYES IS.] among Sailors, 
a kind of blocks with —— m them, 
no ſheevers, whereby the ſhrowds are faſ- 
tened to the chains; and for other uſcs, 

DEAD-RECKONING IS.] is the calcu- 
lation made of a ſhip's * by means of the 
compaſs and log; tie firit ſerving to point out 
the courſe the ſails on, and the other the diſ- 
tance run; and by making proper al owances + 
for the variation of the compaſs, lee-way, cur- 
rents, &c. the marines is enabled, without any 
other obſervations, to aſcertain the ſhip's place 
tolerably well, 

DEAD-SEA fn Fg a lake of Judea, inte 
which the river Þ diſcharges itſelf ; being 
about 70 miles „ and 20 broad. It i 
likewiſe called Aſphaltites, and the Late 
Sed. Galen ſays, that it is not only ſalt to 
the taſte, but bitter too; and ſo impregnated 
with falt, that they who fink deep into it, 
come out all covered with brine ; and that ſalt 
thrown into it will ſcarce melt at all. It is 
ſappoſed ta be called the Dead · &a, becauſe no 
animal can live in it; though Mauncrel ſeems 
to ſuſpect the truth of this; having obſerved, 
among the pebbles on the ſhore, two or three 
ſhells of fiſh reſembling oyſter-ſhells. The bi» 
tumen this lake affords, exactly reſembles 
pitch, from which it can only be diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſulphurous ſmell and taſte. TL, 

DEAD-WATER [IS.] the eddy-water juft 
aſtern of a ſhip, ſo „because ir does not 
paſs away ſo ſwiftly as that which runs by her 


DEADS, or bra nA {S ] among Mi- 
ners, denotes the earth, or other foffile ſub- 
ſtances, which incloſe the ore, which being 
waſhed and picked out of them, the Deads as 
thrown away. | 2 

DEA FNESS IS.] the fate of a perſon, 
<p wy war the ſenſe of kearing, or has 
it greatly impaired. 

DEAL [S.] planks of the fir or pine-tree, 
of great uſe in carpentry. 

DEAL [V.] to trade or traffick ; to parcel 
apt or diſtribute a pack of cards at play ; to 
treat a perſon well or ill; to be concerned 
d in any affair. | 
DEAL IP. N.] a town in Kent, whoſe fairs 
are held April 5, and Oct. 10, for cattle and» . 
lary ; the market is on Thurſday. 
DEAMBULA&'TION IS.] walking abroad, 
or from place to place. 

DEAN [S.] an eccleſiaſtical dignitary in ca- 
thedral and collegiate churches, and head of the 
chapter; the ſecond dignitary of a dioceſe. 

Ru RATL-DEAN [S.] called alſo arch-preſby- 
ter, qrigizally exerciſed ufd on over n 

churches 
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| Death is likewiſe taken as the 
ul and body from God's favour in this life, 
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En 
tburches in the country; after which he be- 
came only the biſhop's ſubſtitute, to grant let- 
ters of adminiſtration, probate of wills, Se. 
and to act and do other matters between the 
Biſhop and his clergy. But this office is now 


| 


loſt in that of the archdeacon's and chan- 


cellor's. 
DEAN And enaArrE IS.] are the bi- 
igious affairs, 
and whoſe aſſent is neceſſury to every grant 
which the biſhop makes to bind his ſuccefor, 
DEA'NERY [S.] the office, revenue, or 
houſe of a dean; the extent of his juriſdiction 
and authority. a 
e [A. ] coſtly, precious, beloved, ſcarce, 


uable. 

DEARNESS IS.] fondneſs, love, kindneſs; 
coſtlineſs, ſcarcity, of a high price. : 
. e LS. ] ſcarcity, want, famine, 

ility. : | 

DEATH IS.] is generally conſidered as the 
ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, in which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to life, which confiſts in 
the union thereof, In Law; there is a natu- 
ral, and civil death; natural, where nature 
itſelf expires ; civil, where a perſon is not na- 
turally dead, but adjudged ſo by law. Thus, 
if a perſon, for whoſe life an eſtate is granted, 


remains beyond ſea, or is otherwiſe abient for 


ſeven years, and no proof made of his being 
living, he hall be accounted naturally dead. 


which is the ſtate of all unregenerated, unze- 
newed perſons, who are without the light of 
Knowledge, and the quickening power of grace, 
which is the ſpiritual death mentioned, Luke i. 

9. There is alſo an eternal, or ſecond death, 

ev. xi. 11. which is the perpetual ſeparation 
of the whole man from God's heavenly pre- 
ſence and glory, to be tormented for ever with 
the devil and his angels. To all theſe kinds of 


| death, Adam. made himſelf and his 


God, in cating = 
DEATH-WATCH IS.] An inſe@t about 


| the $:e of a louſe, harbouring amongſt old 


wood, furniture, Sc. of an oblong, flattiſh 
figure, and of a paliſn colour; the noiſe it 
makes, is like the beating of a watch, and is 
its love-note, when the male and female are 
wooing each other. 
DECAURA'TION [S.] the gilding or co- 
vering any thing with gold or ſilver. 
| * ION IS.] rage, fury, mad- 


DEWAR IV.] to hinder, prevent, and er- 
DEBA'RK TV.] to diſembark, to pur 
aſhore. | 
 DEB/ASE [V.] to vitiate, adulterate, or 


leſſen in value b mixtures; to make 
worſe, az is done by gold or filver mixed with 


too much alloy; alſo, to reduce from a higher 
meanneſs, 


Þ a lower ſtate; to ſink into 


ſeparation of the 1 


DEC 

DEBATTE IS.] a conſultation | 
ſubject; — 94. diſpute, ä — 
| DEBA'/UCH [V.] to vitiate or corrupt the 
eee n ; to revel and riot luxuri- 
ouſly, 8 | 

DEBA/UCH [V.] a fit of drunkenneſs, 
luxury, exceſs, lewdneſs, _ 5 | 

DEBAUCHEE' LS. ] one accuſtomed to all 
manner of lewdneſs and exceſs. | 

DEBE'LLATE [V. ] to conquer or over- 
come in war, | | 

DE BENE ESSE [S.] a Latin phraſe uſed 
in our law proceedings, and fignifies, to allow- 
a thing at preſent to be well done, till the me- 
rits of it ſhall be more fully examined, - 

DE'/BENHAM [P. N.] a town in Suffolk, 
whoſe fair is June 24, for brafiery and toys 3 
the market is on Friday. 

DEBE/NTURE [S.] is a term uſed at the 
cuſtom-houſe, for a kind of certificate ſigned 
by the officers of the cuſtoms, and entitles 2 
merchant exporting goods, to the receipt of a 
bounty or drawback ; which debentures ſor fo- 
reign goods, are to be paid within one 
after demand. | 

DEB'IT [S.] among Merchants, fignifies 
the money due for Goods ſold on credit, charged 
in their journal or ledger. 


QEBPLITAE [V.] to weaken, enfeeble, 
DEBPLITY {V.] weakneſs, feebleneſs, 


ity, languor, faintneſs, 

DEBO'NAIR [A]. briſk, affable, elegant; 
civil, well · bred. , 

DE'BRUIZED S.] in Heraldry, a term pe- 
culiar to the Engliſh, by which is intimated the 
grievous reſtraint of any animal debarred of its 
natural freedom, by any of the ordinaries being 
laid over it, ' 
DEBT S.] in Law, is any thing due to ano- 
ther, w money, goods, or ſervices z or, 
the action brought for the recovery thereof. 
DEBTOR [S.] he that owes ſomething ts 


DEC A*DENCY IS.] decay, fall, waſting 
away, or comi | 
DECAGON IS. ] in Geometry, a plane 
figure with. ten fides, and ten angles, 
n the ten command - 
ments, given by to Moſes, and by him 
delivered to the Iſraelites, written on two tables 
of ſtone, as the baſis and foundation of their 
religion. ; | f 
DECA'/MERIS IS.] a term uſed by ſome 
writers upon ſound, to denote a tenth part. 
DECA/MERON IS.] a book, dikourle, or 
other matter, divided into ten diſtinct parts. 
DECA'MP [V.] to march an army from 
the ground where it had Jain encamped. 
DECA/NT [V.] to rack or gently pour off 
liquor from one v into another, in order to 


fine it from its faces or ſediment. 3 
DE. * 
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DECANVUS Ps.] a Roman military officer, j 
him, and was 


who had ten perſons under 9 
Head of the centebernium, or ſcrjeant of a file 


. cf ſoldicrs. 


DECA'STYLE [S. ] in Architecture, a 
building with an ordonnance of ten columns in 
front, like that vf the temple of Jupiter Olym- 


RCA — to decline, wither, waſte, 
and to ruin. 
DE'CAY [S.] a gradual declenfion, con- 
jon, or wafting away. 
DECEA'SE IS.] death; the entire ceſſa- 
tion of the animal funct ons 
DECPTF IS.] a ſubtle trick or device ; all 


manner of craft, fraud, impoſition, or col- 


fon. 
DECEP'VE v.] to defraud, impoſe upon, 


| bring into an error; to delude by ſtratagem. 
DECEMBER f 


S.] in Chronclogy, the laſt 

month in the year, conſiſting of 31 days; fo 

called as being the 1oth month in the Roman 
of whieh March was the firft 


 - DECEMPEDA IS.] in Antiquity, a rule 


or rod of ten feet, ſubdivided into inches, and 
thoſe into degrees, uſed in meaſuring of land; 
and by architects in proportioning the ſeveral 
parts of a building. 

' DECE'MVIRI [S.] among the antient 
Romans, were ten magiſtrates annually cho- 
ſen, to govern the commonwealth, inſtead of 
conſuls, with an abſolute power to draw up and 


make laws for the people, In them was in- Pute 


veſted all the legiſlative authority ever enjoyed 


by the kings, or, after them, by the con- 


. fuls. 
DE'CENCY [ S.] propriety, comelineſs, mo- 
ſußtableneſs in character. 


deſty, in - 
DECENNA'LIA IS.] feaſts held by the 
Roman y tenth year of their 


reign, with ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the 


; firſt inſtituted by Auguſtus, and imi- 
tated by his ſueceſſors. 8 
DECENT [A.] becoming, ſuitable, conve- 
mient, fit to be done. 
- DECE/PTION IS.] cheat, fraud; an im- 
poſition on the ſenſes ; falſe appearances 


* DECERPTION Ts.] the act of lefening, 


ing off, parting, or dividing any thing. 


taking off, : 
.* DECERTA'TION IS.] contention, ſtriſe, 
or diſpute. 


-* DECPDE V.] to fix the event; to con- 

dude or determine a matter in diſpute, 

- DECFDUOUS [A.] apt or ready to fall, 
G 


ö Ng. : 

DE'CIL [CS.] in Aſtronomy, an aſpect or 
poſition of two planets, when they are diftant 
from each other a tenth part of the zodiac, 

DECVMAL azriTamgrTic IS.] the art 
of computing by decimal fractions. : 
 DECTMAL yz acTion IS.] is that whoſe 


denominator is always one, with one or more. 


cyphers ; thus an unit may be imagined to be 
equally &vided into 10 parts, and each of theſe 
into 10 more; ſo that by a continual decimal 


vtec * 

fahdivifion, the unit may be ſu t5 be di- 
vided into 10, 100, 1000, Sc. equal parts. 
But denominators of this ſort of fractions 
are always Known, they are ſeldom expreſſed 
in writing, but the fraction is diſtinguithed by a 
point placed beſore it thus .6 .46 869 for 
3% 188 1888. The fame is obſerved in 
mixed numbers, as 678.9 for 678,8 67.89 
for 65.22 6.789 for 6,759, Sc. And ay 
cyphers placed after integers increaſe their 
value decimally, ſo being placed before a de- 
amal, they decreaſe their value decimally z 
but being placed be: ore integers, and after frac- 
tons, either of them is increaſed or dimi- 


DECIMA'TION s.] the Roman man- 
ner of puniſhing ſoldiers for mutiny ; or be- 


{ baving cowardly in the field. The names of 


ali the guilty were put into an urn or helmet; 
and as many were drawn out as made the 
tenth part of the whole number, and theſe 
were put to death, and the reſt pardoned. 

DECVPHER [V.] to explain, unravel, or 
unfold what is written in cyphers;z to ex- 
pound riddles or difficult problems, 

DECFSION [S.] an award given upon a 
controverted affair ; determination of a differ- 
ence; the ending or concluſion of a matter in 
d:ſpute. 

DECISIVE [A.] conclufive, determinate, 
that which gives the finiſhing firoke to a dif- 


or conteſt, 


DECK L. J to dreſs, beautify, adorn, en- 


DECK IS.] is the planked floor of a ſhip 
from ſtem to ftern, whereon the guns are laid, 
and the men walk to and fro. Great ſhips 
have three decks, 1ſt, ad, and 3d, countin 
from the lowermoſt. Half-deek riches frond 
the main-maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip. Mar- 
ter-deck is that aloft the ſteerage, reaching to 
the round-houſe. Fluſb-deck is that which lies 
even in a right line fore and aft from ftem to 
fiern, A Rope-decth is that made of 'cordage in- 
terwoven and ſtretched over a veſſel, 121 
which they may annoy an enemy that 
them. It is only uſed in ſmall veſſels that 


have no deck, 

DECLATM OM harangue, to play 
the orator ; to with rhetorical 
riſhes. 


DECLAMA'TION [S.] an harangue or 
a ſpeech made in public, in a manner con- 
formable to the rules of oratory ; with us it is 
reſtrained to certain exeiciſes which ſcholars 
perform, to teach them to ſpeak with propricty 
in public, 

DECLARA'TION [S.] a proclamation z 
publication; an explanation of ſomething doubt- 
ful, In Law, it is a formal ſetting forth in 
writing the ground of the complaint of the 
plaintiff, in an action againſt the defendant, 
where the plaintiff is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered 
ſome injury, Alſo, the confeflion which I 
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ol trees, or — 07 by the bark or huſk, 
dom ing behaviour. ; In Architecture, it is the 
and ornaments thereof, to the ſtation and occaſion. 
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| — being parted and uncoupled. | 


DEC 
hevrs are obliged to make and ſubſcribe, inſtead 
vf the cath of ſupremacy, Cc. 

DECLA'RATIVE [A.] affirmative, ex- 
ve, explanatory. 
DECLARE [V.] to publiſh, proclaim, 
make known; to denounce, threaten ; alſo, 
to tell one's thoughts freely to another, 
DECLENSION IS.] in Grammar, an in- 
flection of nouns, according to the uſage of par- 
ticular languages; alſo, a tendeney from a greater 
to a leſs degree of perfection. In Phyfic, it is 
when a diſeaſe is paſt its height. In Morals, it 
means a decay of public virtue. In Trade, a 
decay upon the whole, or an i branch 
of manufactures. n 
DECLIN A/TION IS.] deſcent, decay, al- 
teration for the worſe; oblique motion. In 
Aſtronomy, it is the diſtance of any celeſtial 
object from the equinoctial, either northward 
or ſouthward towards the poles. In Navigation, 
it is the variation of the needle from the true 
meridian of any place to the eaſt or weſt. In 

Dialling, it is an arch of an horizon, contain- 
ed either between the plane and the prime verti- 
eal circle, if you reckon it from the eaſt or 
weſt ; or elſe between the meridian and the 

ane, if you account it from north or ſouth, 
 DECLINA'TOR [S.] an inſtrument uſed 
in dialling, contrived for taking the declina- 
tions, inclinations, and reclinations of planes. 
_ DECLFNE IV.] to decay; to be impaired 
in health; to ſhun or avoid; to bend down- 
ward; to vary a word into ſeveral caſes and ter- 
minations. | : 
 DECLPVITY [S.] the gradual deſcent or 
ſteepneſs of a hill; the contrary to acclivity. 
DE'COCT [V.] to boil, ſeethe, or ſtew 
over the fire, to digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. 
DECO CTION [(S.] in Pharmacy, the boil- 
ing ſimples, or other drugs, in order to extract 
their virtues, to be uſed in medicine, 
DECOLLA'TION IS. beheading; alſo, a 
piece of painting, nting the head of John 
the Baptiſt ſtruck off. 
DECOMPOSPFTION IS.] in Chemiſtry, 
the reduction of à body into its principles or 
component parts, 
DE/CORATE [V.] to adorn, embelliſh, 
ſet off, beautify. 

DECORATION IS.] ornament, embel- 

liſhment, added beauty. In Architecture, what- 

ever adorns a building, either on the infide or 
outſide. 
DECORTICA'/TION IS.] the debarking 


DECO'RUM order, decency, a be- 


ſuitableneſs of a building, and the ſeveral parts 


* DECOUPLE IS.] in Heraldry, the ſame 
as uncoupled. Thus, a cheveron 4 ig a 
cheveron wanting ſo much of it towards the 

int, that the two ends ftand at a diſtance 


DE 
prco v.] to lure into a trap; to ens 


tice, draw in, deceive, or cheat. 

DECO'Y [S.] a pond, or place made to 
catch wild- fowI; a ſnare, trap, allurement, 
wheedle, or pretence, | 

DECO/Y-pucx [S.] a duck that is kept 
on purpoſe to range abroad to find wild-ducks, 
and to Jure them into the decoy. ms 

DECREASE v.] to leſſen, waſte, diminiſh; 


DECREASE IS.] decay; the wane of the 


moon. 

DECREE [S.] an edict, law; an order 
made by a ſuperior power, for the regulation 
of an inferior; the determination of the lord 
chancellor upon the full hearing of a cauſe. 


DE'/CREMENT IS.] decreaſe; the ſtate of 
growing leſs. In Heraldry, it ſignifies the wane 


of the moon from the full to the new. 
DECREPETA'TION IS.] in Chemiſtry; 
the calcining ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſ& ta 
crackle; alſo, the crackling of the falt dur- 
ing the operation. 
DECRE'TAL [S.] in 3 Law, tha 
's letter, determjping point or queſtion 
[obs ecclefiaftical law, A book of de 
or edits, A collection of- popes decrees, ' 
DECRE'/TORY [A.] definitive, j 
DECRY! [V.] to cenſure, undervalue; run 
down, — . 
DECU'MBENCE, or pzcumBzncy [S.] 
lying down, or reſting upon; bed- time. 
DECU'PLE [A.] tenfold. WO 
DECU'RION 5 a Roman commander over 
ten in the army. i 
one chief or leader. | 
DECUSSA'TION [S.] a term in Geo- 
metry, Optics, and Anatomy, fignifying the 
croſſing of any two lines, rays, or nerves, 
when they meet in a point, and then proceed 
ſeparately one from another... 
DE/DDINGTON {P. N.] a town in Oxford 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held Auguſt to, for 
horſes and cows ; and Nov, 22, for ditto and 
ſwine ; the market is on Tueſday, | 


bring a reproach upon, | . | 
fair is on Eafter-Tueſday, for toys. Zh 
DE/DICATE [V.] to ſeparate, ſet apart 
a thing to ſome particular purpoſe, generally a 
religious uſe 3 alſo, to addreſs a book to fome 
rich or noble patron, _ Yo | 
DEDICA'TION ICS. ] a ſolemn devo 
conſecrating, or fetting apart any petſom or 
thing, to the ſervice of God; alfo, in authot's 
addreſs to his patron, whoſe eftion he 


ſelf an honour 'in the compliment he pays to 
his noble friend, Dedications, as a religious cere- 
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DE'CURY. S. I ten perſons ranged under 


DEDE/CORATE Cv. ] to diſgrace,” W 


craves to ſome treatiſe in proſe dr verſe, to RE 
which he prefixes his name, thereby doing him- 


Moſes dedicated the tabernacle which he bnilt 
mon made a ſolemn dedication of the temple, 


1 Kings wü. The Ifraclites, on their return 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, d:dicated the 


_ falem, he dedicated them in a ſolemn man- 
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_ - DEDU'CE{V.] to collect, draw, or infer one 


wy 


© hending ſome contract, bargain, or agreement 


5 two of them for each diviſion cf the iſland ; 


5 DEEP [A.] having length downwards; en- 


D E E 


in the wilderneſs, Exod. xl. Numb. viii. Solo- 


new temple which they built, Ezra v. The 
2 having cleanſed the temple, which 

been polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
again dedicared the altar, x Macc. iv. When 
Nehemiah finiſhed the walls and gates of Jeru- 


ner, Neh. xii. The Dedication of houſes, ac- 
cording to the rabbins, was performed by 
ncing a certain blefling, while ſome par- 
ticular words of the law, written on parchment, 
rolled up in a cane or hollow ſtick, were faſten- 
ed on the door - poſl. From hence the cuſtom of 
dedicating churches, chapels, altars, &c. took 
its riſe among Chriſtians. Selden ſays, the 
cuſtom. and practice of dedicating and conſe- 
crating to ſacred uſes, was derived from the 
Jews to the Heathens. Spencer, on the con- 
trary, aſcribes the Dedications of the Jews to 
a Pagan original. | 
DE'DIMUS yroTrsTATEM [S.] in Law, 
is a commiſſion granted to one or more perſons, 
for the diſpatching ſome act appertaining to 2 
judge, or a cour t; as to take anſwers in Chan 
cery, depoſition s of witneſſes, and levy a fine 
in the Common-Plcas, Sc. where perſons live 


in the country. 


thing from another; to form a regular chain of 
- conſequential propoſitions. 
- DEDU'CT V.] to ſubtract, take away, or 
rate one thing trom another. 
DEDVFTION IS.] the act of yielding, re- 
Gening, or ſurrendering up any thing. 
D EDU CTION [S.] 2 conclufion, conſe- 
quence, or inference. In Commerce, it is a ſub- 
tracting a little ſum paid, from a greater that 
DEED [S.] an action; ſomething really 
and done, In Law, it is an inſtru- 
ment written on paper or parchment, compre- 


between the parties thereto, and ſpecifying the 
particulars thereof. 

DEEM IV.] to judge, conclude, ſoppoſe, 
think, or imagine 3 
DEEMSTERS, or pzmsTErs [S.] cer- 
tain judges in the iſle of Man, en yearly 
from among themſelves, who are inveſted with 
the power of deciding all controverſies, with- 
out proceſs, writings, or any charges ; there are 


they fit judges in all courts, either for life or 


and, with the advice of the 24 keys 
geclare Ck how is racommon cules. * 


tering far, or piercing a great way; ſagacious, 


ting, politic; myſierious, grave, folemn ; | 


„or grave in ſound. 
DEEP [IS.] the ſea, or great conflux of wa- 


2  BuET 
DEEP Sza-Line [S. ] 4 ſmall line ts 
ſound with, ſome 1:0 fathoms long, with a 
hollow plummet at the end, in which is put 
tallow, to bring up ſtones, ſand, ſhells, and the 
like, from the bottom, in order to know the 
difference of the ground, which being entered 
from time to time in their books, by compar- 
ing of obſervations, they gueſs by their ſound- 
ings, Sc. what coaſts they are on, though 
they. ſee no land. | 

DEER [S.] beaſts of the chace, whoſe fleſh, 
when dead, we call veniſon. 

DEFA'/CE NV. ] to blor, ſmear, defile, diſ. 
figure, or damage any thing. 

DE FACTO IS. ſomething actual and in 
fact, or really exiſting, in contradiſtinction to de 


Jure, where a thing is only fo in juſtice, but 


not in fact. : 
DEFALCA/TION IS.] diminution ; an 
abatement or deduction of ſomething in an ac- 
count. In Gardening, it is the pruning, trim- 
ming, or cutting vines, and other trees. 
DEFAMA'TION [S. ] the ſpeaking ſlan- 
derous words of another; tor which the flan= 
derer is puniſhable according to the nature of 
the offence, either by action at common law, 


or in the eccleſiaſtical court, | 


DEFAULT IS. ] an omiſſion of ſomethi 
that ought to have been done, In Law, it is a 
non-appearance in court at a day aſſigned. If a 
plaintiff fails to appear at his trial, he is non- 
ſuited ;if a defendant makes default, judgment will 
go againſt him by default. Jurors making default 
in their appearance, are to loſe and forfeit iflue. 

DEFEA'SANCE, or pry z1$Axcx [S. ] in 
our Law, is a condition relating to ſome certain 
decd, which being performed, the deed is de- 
feated and rendered void, as if the deed had 
never heen made. ; | 

DEFE/AT S] an overthrow, rout, flight. 
Alſo, diſappointment, prevention, - hindrance, 

DEFE'CATE [V.] tocharify, cleanſe, purify, 

urge from any extraneous mixture or ſediment, 

DEFE'CT [S. ] imperfection, blemiſh, omiſ- 
fion, failure ; the abſence of ſomething neceſſary, 

DEFE/CTIBLE [A.] imperfect, deficient, 
wanting ſomething. | 

DEFECTVON IS.] deſertion, revolt, a de- 
ſerting or falling off from a party or intereſt. 

DEFE/CTIVE [A. ]imperfcR, faulty ; in ge- 
neral, ſuch things as want ſome of the properties 
that they ought naturally to have. 

DEFE!NCE [S.] guard, protection, vindi- 
cation, juſtification. In Law, the defendant's 
reply to a declaration delivered, In Fortifica- 
tion, all ſorts of werkes that cover and defend 
the oppoſite poſts, as flanks, caſemates, para- 

, and fauſſebrays, 

DEF/ENCES [S.] in Heraldry, are the wea- 
pons of any beaſts, as the horns of a ſlag, the 
tuſks of a wild boar, c. | 

DEFE/ND V. ] to protect, ſupport, vindi- 
cate, aſſert, uphold, fortify, ſecure. 

DEFENDANT [S.] in Law, the perſon ſued 


ters ; the main; th moſt ſolemy or flill part. | 


* 


in an action perſonal ; as tenant is he in an action 
zeal, DE 


| peculiar to the king of Great Britain, firſt gi- 


wow paſlage, through which a company of 


_ nvify it. 


PE 
DEFENDER oy Txx yarTH [S.] a title 


ven by pope Leo X to Henry VIII, for writing 
inſt Luther, ; 
DEFENSTTIVE IS.] in Surgery, fignifies 


a bandage, plaiſter, &c. to detend any part] 
from external injuries. 


DEFE'R (V-] to put off, delay, with-hold ; 
to refer, cr leave to another's judgment, 
- DE'FERENCE IS.] reſpect, regard, con- 
deſcenſion, ſubmiſſion, complaiſance. 
DE'®FERENT [A.] that which carries or 
conveys. In Anatomy, the term is applied to 
certain veſſels in the body, that ſerve for the 
conveyance of humours from one part to ano- 
ther. In the Ptolemaic Aftronomy, it is a cir- 
cle invented to account for the eccentricity, 
igee, and apogee of the planets. 3 
DEFIANCE IS.] a challenge; an invita- 
tion to fight. i 
DEF ILE [V.] to corrupt, taint, vitiate, 
pollute, violate; to march or go off by defile, 
DEFI'LE [IS. ] in Portification, a ſtrait nar- 


horſe, or foot, can paſs only in file, by ma- 
king a ſmall front. | | 
NAILED [S.] pollution, corrup- 


n. 

DEFINE [V.] to explain 2 thing by its 
qualities; decide, determine; to circumſcr be, 
or mark the limits, * 

DE'FINITE [A.] exact, certain, limited, 
bounded. In Grammar, it is an artiele that 
bas a preciſe determinate ſignification; ſuch 


as the article the in Engliſh, Ie and Ja in French, ld 
Sc. which fix and aſcertain the noun they be- 


long to, to ſome particular, as the king, le rey; 


whereas in quality of king, de roy, the ar- | 
ticles of and de mark nothing preciſe, and are 


therefore indefinite. | 

DEFINFTION IS.] a ſhort deſcription of 
a thing by its properties; or the ſhewing of one 
word by ſeveral not ſynonymous terms, In 
Logic, it is the explication of the effence of a 
thing by its kind and difference, | 

DECISIVE {| A. ] determinate, poſitive, 
xpreſs, certain, 

DEFINVTOR IS.] among ſeveral religious 
erders, is a term for an aſſeſſor or counſellor 


of a general or ſuperior in monaſteries, orf eye p 


other religious places. 
DEFLAGRATTION IS.] in Chemiſtry, 
is the kindling or ſetting fire to a ſalt, mine- 
ral, &c. either alone, or mixed for that pur- 
poſe with a ſulphurous one in order to pu- 


RES | 


DEFLE/CT [V.] to turn aſide ; to deviate 
from its true-courſe, as a ſhip is made to do by 
contrary winds, or currents. 


value of, 


croſs divided into ſteps at each end, 
as they aſcend towards the center. 


DE G 3 
of the opaque body, perpendicularly. This is 
the ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls- 
IL. flection; which ſee. 5 

DEFLO/WER [V.] to raviſh, or deprive a 
woman of her virginify againſt her will. | 
DEFLU'XION IS.] che falling of humours 
from a ſuperior to an inferior part of the 
body, 2 | : 
DEFO'RCEMENT [S.] the dit 
one of his lands or tenements, or the with-" 
holding them from him by force, "4 
DEFO/RCEGCR [IS.] in Law, is one who 
poſſeſies himſelf of another's lands by force; 
one who holds lands againſt the right heir. 5 
DEFO'RMITY IS.] uglineſs, irregularity 
the want of that uniformity neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute the beauty of an object. 
DEFO/SSION, or BuxYING ALIVE IS. 

a puniſhment inflicted by the Romans on | 
veſtals that were guilty of incontinence. . 
DEFRA “UD [V. ] to trick, cheat, or im- 
poſe upon , 5 
DEFRA'Y [V.] to bear the expence, or 
pay the charges of. ; 
DEFT [A.] an obſolete word for neat, 
handſome, ſpruce, trim, proper, dexterous. 
DE'FTLY [P.] neatly, trimly, ſkilfully, + 
DE'FTERDAR [S.] among the Turks 
and Perſians, an officer anſwering to our lord 
tieaſurer, who appoints deputies in every pro- 
vince. 00 
N. [A.] dead, deceaſed, deprived 
of liſe. 

DEFY” [V.] to challenge, brave, provoks, 
W . 


DEGENERAC Y [S.] denotes the — 
ing worſe, or loſing ſome valuable wor | 
whereof a perſon or thing had been poſſeſſed ; 
a departing from the virtue of our anceſſors. 
DEGLUTTTION A the act or power 
of ſwallowing the food, performed by means 
of the tongue driving the aliment into the 
æſophagus, which, by the contraction of the 
ſphincter, protrudes the contents downwards. 
DEGRADA'TION IS.] che act of de- 
priving a perſon of a dignity, office, or honour, 
In Painting, it expreſſes the leſſening the ap- 
pearance of diſtant objects in a landſkip, in 
the ſame manner as they would appear to an 
laced at that diſtance from them. 


DEGRADE CV.] to deprive a perſon of 
his place or dignity ; to leſſen; to diminifh the 


Heraldry, 's 


* 
: 


DEGRADED cxross [S.] in 


* 


' DEGREE! [S.] quality, rank, Ration, In 


Geometry, the 360th part of the circumfe-. _ 
rence of a circle, In Civil, or Canon Law, it 


DEFLECTION IS.] deviation; the de- denotes an interval of kinſhip, by which proxi- 


re of a ſhip from its true courſe, _ 
DEFLE'CTION or THE RAYS OF LIGHT 
S.] a property, which, Dr Hook obſerves, he 
nd different both from reflection and refrac- 


mity, or remoteneſs of blood, are computed. 
Alſo, the orders or claſſes of the angels. In 
Mufic, the intervals of found. In Chemiſtry, 
it denotes the ſtate and intenſeneſs of fire. In 


tion, and that it was made towards a 


Univerſities, it ſignifies a quality conferred on 
Ff2 | the 


DEL 
proficiency in the arts and ſciences, and enti- 
them to certain privil 


eges. 
DEGUSTA' TION is a taſting, 
DEHEU'IDD a town in Cardi- 


game, whoſe y 9, for pigs and 


DEHO'RT [V.] to diſſuade from, or ad- 
wiſe a contrary to what he intended, or 
Was i to do. 

DF/ICIDE [S.] a term only uſed for the 

and crucifixion of our bleſſed Saviour, 

DEJE'CT 4 to caſt down, afflict, 
grieve, diſhearten, 


wit, 
DEJE'CTION [ 5 lowneſs of ſpirits, me- 


y. In Phyfic, it fiznifies the evacua- 
tion of the excrements ; alſo, the excrements 
themſelves thus evacuated, or a ſtool, 

- DEJERA'TION IS.] the taking of a ſo- 
oath, » 


ing a god. . 
- DEIGN [V.] to vouchſafe, grant, yield, 
eondeſcend to. 


DEISM [S.] the religious ſyſtem of the 


DE'ISTS IS.] are thoſe perſons among 
Chriſtians, who acknowledge all the duties and 
obligations of natural religion, but diſbelieve 
the Chriſtian ſcheme, or revealed religion. They 
are ſo called from their believing in God alone, 
in oppoſition to Chriſtians, 

DEITY [S.] the divinity ; the nature and 
efſence of Cod; a fabulous god; the imagi- 

divinity of a heathen god, 

DELACERA'TION 485 a rending or ta- 


Pl ACTA'TION LS. ] the weaning a child 
the breaſt. 


DELA'TION S.] the carrying away, or 
Dr j alſo, an accuſation or 


DELA'TOR LS. ] an accuſer; an in- 


DELEGATE R 
ſend upon an embaYſy ; to ſubſtitute another 
one's buſineſs, 
_ DELEGATES IS.] commiſſioners 
ed by the king, under the great ſeal, to hear 
and determine appeals from 
courts; from whom there lies no appeal, but 
to the bouſe of lords; though the king may 
r 


pans 6, not lie before him. In the Civil 
Law, it is, when a dehtor orders one who is 
. in his 


r to expunge, blot out, or 
PELETERIQUS- Ua. ] an appellation g | 


4＋ 


ich | draught 


ſolvin 
| DELVQUIUM [S.] 2 Swooning or ſainting 


DEL 


the members thereof, as 2 teſtimony of their] ven by naturaliſts to things of à poiſonous or 


deſtructive nature. 

DELF IS.] a quarry or mine where coal or 
ſtone is dug ; alſo, a ſort of fine earthen ware. 
In Heraldry, it is ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſquare 
rod or turf, and to be ſo called from delving or 
digging. A delf-tenne is due to him who re- 
vokes his own challenge, or breaks his word 


or] and to ſuch this is given as an abatement 


honour in their arms, and placed in the mid- 
dle of the eſcutcheon, But if two or more 
delfs are in an eſcutcheon, they are not figns of 
abatement, but of honour. Alſo, if it be of 
metal, or charged upon, it then becomes a 
charge of perſect bearing, 

DE'LIA [S.] a feſtival celebrated by the 
Athenians, in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed 
Delius, the principal ceremony whereof was an 
embaſſy, or rather pilgrimage to Apollo, per- 
forme every five years by a certain number of 
citizens, deputed for that purpoſe, called De- 
l:aflae, and the firſt perſon-of the embaſly Are 
chitheorus ; likewiſe, four of the family of Ce- 
ryci, priefts deſcended from Mercury, who re- 
ſi led all the year at Delos, to aſſiſt in the tem- 
ple. The whole deputation ſet out in five veſ- 
ſels, carrying with t every thing neceſſary 
for the feaſt and the ſacrifices. | 

DELIBAME/NTA IS.] libations to the 
infernal gods, which were always offered by 
pouring downu ards. 

DELVBERATE [V. ] to adviſe upon, cone 
ſult, weigh, debate, conſider. 

DELIBERA'TION OS a prudent, wiſe, 
circumſpect; wary conf: 

DELVBERATIVE [A.] a branch of Rhe.. | 
toric ſo called, which is employed in proving a 
thing, or convincing an aſſembly thereof, in 
order to perſuade them to put it in execution, 

DE'LICACY [5] 1 
tineſs; ſoftneſs ; le beauty ; ſqueamiſhneſs 3 
politeneſs ; elegance of dreſs ; pride ; fantaſti- 
calneſs ; tegderneſs z weakneſs of conſtitution ; 


cy. 
3 [S.] niceties, rareties, dain« 


"DELICIOUS [A.] ſweet, pleaſant to the 
taſte ; delightful, agreeable, 
DELIGA'T ION 583 i 
ing up of wounds, di ns, raftures, Ee. 
DELVGHT IS.] joy, content, pleaſure, 


ſatisfaction. 
DELVNEATE [V.] to draw or deſcribe 
aught of a thing; to 


the outlines, or firſt 
a fetch, firſt 


deſign. 
DELINEA'T ION [ S. Ph 
, or outlines of a picture, deſign, &c. 
DELINQUENCY [S.] 2 fault, offence, 
failure in duty, = 
DELVNQUENT 1 an offender, crimi- 
nal, or guilt 


DELIQUAT ION s.] a melting; a dis- 


ey 


niceneſs in eating; dain- 


, the bind- 5 


from danger; 


nomy, a conſic;lation in the n 


deſtroying every livin 


DEL 


| ay. In Chemiſtry, it fignifies the ſolution | 


f any. body, when put in a cool and damp 
place, b the ity it attrafts from the 
air. The ſalt of tartar diſſolved in this man- 
is called oil of tartar per del/iquium. 
 DELVRIUM [S.] 9 mind; an 
indiſpoſition of the brain; the production of 
ideas not anſwerable to external cauſes; 


phrenzy. ; 
DELVVER [V. ] to fave, reſcue, redeem ; 
to releaſe from trouble; to ſurrender, or put 
into one's hand; to tell, expreſs, ſpeak, or 
utter one's mind; to diſburden a woman of 2 
child. 3 
DELI'VER ANCE IS.] releaſe from — 
vity, oppreſſion, or impriſonment; a reſcue 
the act of ſpeaking; utterance. 
DELFVERY, cuirp- ZIA TAN, or PAR TU- 
x1TION IS.] is the bringing forth a perfect 
fetus, or child, from its mother's womb, whe- 
ther it be alive or dead. Alſo, the act of de- 
livering, ſurrendering, or giving up; redemp- 
2 releaſe; utterance, pronunciation, 
DELPHFNUS, bor run IS.] in Afﬀro- 
2 hemi 


ſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho's 
catalogues are 10, and in Mr Flamſtead's 18. 

DELBA'IDES [S.] in Anatomy, a thick 
triangular muſcle of the arm, one of the three 
ele vators. 

DELU DE [V] to enſnare, entice, beguile, 
impoſe upon, ve, fruftrate. 

DELVE [V-] to dig, open the ground, 
turn up the 
bottom of . a thing. 

DE'LUGE IS.] a flood or inundation of 
water covering the earth, either in the whole 


or in part, particularly applied to Noah's flood; 


being a general inundation, ſent by God, to 
puniſh the corruption of the then world, by 
thing, Noah and his 
family, and the animals with them in the ark, 
only excepted. The time of this flood is fixed, 
by the beſt chronologers, to the year of the 
world 1656, before Chriſt 2348. From this 
flood, the ſtate of the world is divided into 
diluvian and antediluvian, We ſhall not re- 
peat the account given by Moſes of this aſto- 
niſhing event; _— bave wy on for the 
various opinions, ſyſtems, and hypotheſes, b 
which the learned undertake to ſolve the **. 
nomena of this wonderful act of omnipotence; 
and therefore ſhall only exhibit the calendar 
of this melancholy year 1656, according to 
M. Baſnage. 
The year of the world 1 creation, M.DC.LVI. 
1. month, September, Methuſelah died, at 
the age, of 969 years. 2. October, Noah 
— his family entered the ark. 3. Novem- 
17, the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up. 4. December 26th, the rain be- 


gan, and continued 40 days and 40 nights, 


5, January, all men and beaſts that were 


oil ; to fathom, ſift, or go to the I cep 


a D EM 


upon the face of the earth were buried un- | 


der the waters. 6. February, the rain con- 
t nued. 7. March, the waters continued in 
their elevation, till the 27th, when they be- 
gan to abate, 8. April the 17th, the ar 

refted on mount Ararat, in Armenia ge 
May, they did nothing while the waters were 
retiring, 10. June the iſt, the tops of the 
mountains appeared, 11. July the rith, Noah 
let go a raven, which returned no more to 
him, The 18th, he let go a dove, which 
returned ; the 25th, the dove being looſed a 
ſecond time, brought back an olive branch, 


j 12. Auguſt the 2d, the dove went out a third 


ume, and returned no more, | 

The year of the world M. DC. LVII. 
1. month, September the 1ſt, the dry land 
appeared, 2. October the 27th, Noah went 
out of the ark with his family, 

Some chronologiſts, however, as archbiſhop 
Uſher, compute, that Noah and his family en- 
tered the ark on the 18th of our December, 
according to the new ſtile, that the waters 
began to decreaſe the 17th of May ; that on 
July the 31ſt the tops of the mountains be- 


- | zan to appear; that about the Sth of Sep- 


tember, Noah let go the raven; and on the 
29th of December, he and his family went 
out of the ark, having remained there a year 
and 10 days, according to the antediluvian 
| computation, and, according to the preſent, a 
full year, or 365 days. 5 

DELU'SION IS.] an impoſture, cheat, 
guile, treachery; a falſe repreſentation, de- 
tion, illuſion, or error. 
DELU'SIVE [A.] deceptive, illuſory, be- 
guiling, impoſing, erroneous. | 

DE'MAGOGUE IS.] a captain, or ring- 
leader of the mob. 

DEMAIN, or pzMzsNzZ [S. I is 
uſed for the lands round a manor- „ occu- 
pied by the lord, It likewiſe denotes all the 
parts of any manor not in the hands of free- 
holders ; and is frequently uſed for a diftinc- 
tion between theſe lands, that the lord has in 
-his own hands, or of his leſſee demiſed at a 
rack-rent ; and ſuch other land pertaining to 
the manor, which belongs to free or copy- 
holders, It alſo ſignifies ſuch lands as are 
held for life, and ſometimes thoſe only which 
are held in fee; it is alſo uſed in oppoſition to 


frank - fee. 
DEMAND [S.] a claim, queſtion, inter- 
rogation. It is the calling upon a perſon 


for any thing that is due, either in deed or 
in law. And theſe again are divided into three 
ſorts; one in writing without ſpeaking, as in 
every writ of precipe z one. other without wri- 
ting, being the verbal demand of the perſon 
who is to perform ſomething 3 and another 
made without either words or writing, which 
is termed a demand in law, 28 in caſes of en- 
tries on lands, &c. and, as an en 

are a de- 


| 


land and taking diſtreſs for rent, 


DEM 


mand in law of the land and rent; fo the bring- 
pg an action for money due on a bond, is a de- 
mand in law of the debt. | 
 DEMA/NDANT [S.] in Law, is the 
intiff in all real actions, wherein land, &c. 
3s demanded ; for real actions are by claims or 
s, as perſonalare by plaints. 
DEMEAN [V.] to behave, carry one's ſelf ; 
wo leſſen, debaſe one's felf, or act unworthily. 
DEME/ANQUR IS.] behaviour, carriage, 
eonduct. ; ; 
DEMEMBRE!' [S.] is faid of diſmembered 
animals, or thoſe with their limbs cut off, 
DEMEANS IS.] an eftate in goods or 


land. 

DEMENTATE IV. ] to grow mad, frantic, 
ar delirious. 

DEMENTATTION IS.] phrenzy, mad- 
nſes, or the ſtate of it. | 

DEMERIT IS.] the reverſe of merit; de- 
ſerving puniſhment. £7 

DEIMI IS. ] a word uſed in compoſition with 
other words to ſignify half: Thus, a Dem- 
bation, is a fortification having only one face | 
and one flank. Demi-camnon is a cannon of a 
Amnaller fize than the common ordnance. Dem:- 
croſs, an inſtrument uſed by the Dutch to take 
the ſun's altitude, or of a far, at fea, Demi 
exiverin, is a leſſer fort of culverin than the 
common. Demi-gorge, in Fortification, is half 
the gorge or entrance into the baſtion, talen 
from the angle of the flank to the center of the 
baſtion, or the angle the two curtins would 
make, if continued till they met in the baſ- 
tion. Demi-lune, half-moon, an out-work in 
Fortification, conſiſting of two faces and two 
little flanks, uſually erected before the angle of 
a baftion, and ſometimes before the curtin. 
Demi-guaver, a note in muſick, two of which 
are equal to a qua ver. : | 

DE/MIGOD [S. ] among the antient pagans, 
was one who was not a god by birth, but 
who, by his heroic exploits, was raiſed to that 


[S.] death, deceaſe. Alſo, a 
conveyance where there are mutual leaſes made 
from one to another of the ſame land, 
DEMI'SE [V.] to let, convey, or make 
over lands by Icaſe or will. a 
DEMTSSION IS.] degradation; diminution 
of dignity. © | 
DEMO CR AO [S.] chat form of govern- 
ment, in which the ſovereign power is lodged in 
the people; ſuch were Rome and Athens of 
old. | 
DEMO/LISH [V.] to pull down, raze, or 
ruin a building ; to deſtroy, damage, or ſpoil a 


DE'MON IS.] a name the antients gave to 
certain ſpirits, who, they imagined, had the 
of doing good or evil to mankind ; they 
Iikewiſe called them Gen; which ſee. 
DEMO NIAC IS.] one peſſeſſed with an evil 


D E N 
|, PEMONOCRACY IS.] the power of the 
\ DEMONO'LATRY ICs.] toe worſbip of the 

DEMO/NOLOGY [S.] atreatiſe on the na- 
ture of devils, | 
DEMO/NSTRABLE [A.] = term uſed te 


ſignity a thing that may be ly proved, be- 
yond doubt or contradiction. 

evidence of the ſenſe or reaſon. In Logic, a 
ſeries of iy llogiims, all whote premiſes are either 


already eſtabliſhed. 
—  DEMO'NSTRATIVE [A.] in Rhetoric, 
that kind of eloquence which obtainsin the com- 
poſition of panegyric:, invectiyes, Cc. In 
eue wy a term given to ſuch pronouns, 
as ſerve to indicate or point out a 28 fet 
that, apy thoſe. - 128 mou 855 9 
DEM*ULCENTS IS.] among Phyſicians, 
medicines good againſt oa Keen bins rs. 
DEMU'R [V.] to doubt, pauſe, hefirate, 
to raiſe ſcruples. In Law, to object to, or ſhew 
the deficiency in an adverfary's bill or plaint. 


over-modeſt, prudiſh, ſolemn. 
DEMU'RRAGE IS.] in Commerce, an al- 


flowance made to the maſſer of a ſhip by the mer< , - 


chant, or frieghter, for ſtaying longer in a 
than the time agreed upon by e tell ogy 


ceedings in an action, upon farting ſome point 
of difficulty, which * determined 3 
court, before they can proceed any farther, ' 

DEN [S.] a cavern or hollow place under 
ground; the reſidence of wild beaſts : alſo, a ſyl- 
lable, which, added to the names of places, 
ſhews them to be fituated in valleys, or near 
woods, as Tenkerden, &c, | 

DENA'RIUS IS.] a filver coin among the 
Romans, worth about 7d. three farthings of our 
money. Alſo, an Engliſh penny. 

DE'NBIGH [P. N. | atown in Denbighſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 14, July 18, and Sept. 
25, for cattle and pedlary ; the is on 
Wedneſday, | 

DE'NBIGHSHIRE [P. N.] a county in 
North Wales. The biſhops of Bangor and St 
Aſaph have each their juriſdiction in the reſpect- 
ive parts of this county, which, from eaſt to weſt, 
is 31 miles long, and from north to ſouth 203 
it is divided into 12 hundreds, which contain 57 
pariſhes, 4 market towns, 6400 houſes ; and 
ſends two members to parliament, 

DE/NBURY [P. N.] a town in Devonſhire, 
wg fair is kept Sept. 8, for cheeſe and 
DENCHE' [A.] in Heraldry, is when an or- 
dinary is indented, or full of notches, like a ſaws 

DENEB [S.] an Arabic word, ſignifying tall, 
and uſed by aſtronomers to denote ſeveral 
ſtars, . | 
DE'NDROLOGY [P. N.] the natural hi- 


DEMONSTRA'TION (S.] the indubitable 


definitions, ſelf-evident truths, or propoſitiona 


DEMU'RE [A.] preciſe, affectedly grave, 


DEMU'RRER IS.] a ſtop put to the pro- 


DENVAL, 


DER - 
DENY AI. (S.] negation, refuſal, abjura- 


DENVER IS.]; a ſmall piece of French cop- 
per money, o which 12 make a ſol. 
" DENISON or DENIZ EN [S.] an alien en- 
franchiſed by the king's letters patent; which 
enables him in ſeveral reſpects to act as a ſubject, 
iz, to purchaſe and poſſeſs lands, and enjoy any 
office or dignity z yet not fo folly as by naturali- 
zation, which enables a man to inherit land by 
deſcent, wbich a denĩzen cannot do, If a deni- 
zen purchaſe lands, his iſſue, born afterwards, 
may inherit them, but thoſe he had before ſhall 


not. 
DENMARK [P. N.] a kingdom fituated 
between 80 and 13“ of eaft longitude, and 
between 54% and 587 of north latitude, It 
com s the peninſula of Jutland, and the 
iſlands of Zeland, Funen, &c. To the king 
of Denmark likewiſe belong Norway, Iceland 
and the dutchy of Holftein, 
DENOMINA!TION IS.] the name impoſed 
on any thing, uſually taken from its moſt pre- 
dominant quality, and by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from every thing beſides. 
DENOMINA'TOR oy A FRACTION [5] 
is the number below the line, ſhewing into how 
many parts the intiger is ſuppoſed be divided. 
Thus in the fraction the number 4 ſhews that 
the integer is divided into four parts, So in the 
fraction 7 b is the denominator, 


; X | 

DENOYTE V.] to mark, note, or ſpecify ; 
to be a fign of; to betoken, 
DENOUNCE [V.] to threaten by procla- 
mation, or declare war; to declare the puniſh- 
ment to be inflicted on a criminal. 

DENSE [A.] cloſe, compact; approaching 
to ſolidity, thick, ſubſtantial z the heavieſt bo- 
dies are ſaid to be the more denſe ; there are bo- 
dies alſo, that are naturally thin, light, fluid, or 
| aerial, but by the addition of ſomething acciden- 
tal, become heavy, „ denſe, &c, 

- DENSITY IS.] cloſe adhefion, compactneſs; 
it is that property of a body which is oppoſite to 
rarity, whereby it contains ſuch a quantity of 
matter under ſuch a bulk, Thus a body is ſaid 
to have double or triple the denſity of another 
body, when their bulk being equal, the quantity 
of matter in the one is double or triple the quan- 
tity of matter in the other 
DENTAL [A.] in Grammar, thoſe letters 
that are pronounced principally by the agency of 
the teeth; as d, g, u, t. 

DENTT LES, or DEN T IIS [S.] in Archi- 
tecture, an ornament in cornices, bearing ſome 
reſemblance to teeth, much uſed in the Ionic 
and Corinthian orders. 

DE'NTIFRICE IS.] a powder for fcoutirg 
and clear ſing the teeth. : 

DE/NTITION IS. ] the breeding of teeth in 
children. 

_ DENUDAY/TION IS.] a ſtripping, un- 
loathing, diveſting, or making naked. 


: DEO 
cation or promulgation of any thing; a decla» 
ration of war, 5 

DENY! [V.] to contradict, diſown, refuſe, 
gainſay, oppoſe. ' | 

DEO/BSTRUENTS [S.] in Pharmacy, me- 
dicines that have the power to diſſolve viſcidi- 
ties, and open obſtructions 

DE'ODAND [S.] a thing given or forfeited 
ro God for the pacifying his wrath, in caſe of 
any misfortune, by which any Chriſtian comes 
to a violent death, without the fault of a reaſon- 
able ereature; as if a horſe ſhould ſtrike his 
keeper, and ſo kill him; the horſe is to be fold, 
and the price diſtributed to the poor, as an expi- 
ation of that dreadful 28478.) "Hh 

DEOPPVLATIVES [S.] in Pharmacy, 
ſame as decbfiruents ; lch ſee. 

DEOSCULA'/TION [S-] the hearty kiſſing 
a perſon, with earneſtneſs and affection. | 

DEPAVINT [V.] to ſet forth, deſcribe, or 
characterize the good or bad actions or qualities of 
a public or private perſon, 

DEPA'RT [V.] to retire from, leave, 
or quit a place, opinion, or reſolution 3 to 
die, to deceaſe, to leave the world ; to deſert, 
revolt, fall away, or apoſtatize. 2 

DEPA'RTMENT IS.] a ſeparate allotment 3 
buſineſs aſſigned to a particular perſon or office. 

DEPA/RTURE IS.] in Law, denotes a de- 
ſerting a plea given in bar of an action. Alſo, 
when a plaintiff, in his declaration, ſets forth one 
thing, and after the defendant has pleaded there. 
to, he, in his replication, ſhews new matter dif- 
ferent from his declaration. If a perſon pleads a 
general agreement, and alledges a ſpecial one im 
his rejoinder, this will be a departure in plead- 


8 
DE PA RTURE 1n 821Tx or THz courT 
[S.] is where a tenant or defendant appears to 
an action brought againſt him, and having a 
day over in the ſame term, he does not appear, 
but makes a default : this is ſuch a departure, 
and he ſhall be condemned. 

DEPA/RTURE ” ip + in Navigation, is the 
eaſling or weſting of a ſhip in reſpect of the me- 
ridian it failed or departed from; or, it is the 
difference of longitude, either eaſt or weſt, be- 
tween the meridian a ſhip is under, and that 
_ the laſt obſervation or reckoning ' was - 
made. | 

DEPAU/PERATE [V.} to impoveriſh, to 
make poor by depriving b he Fen of his property 
and ſubſiſtence. 

DEPE/CULATE [V.] to rob the exche- 
auer or public treaſury. ; | 

DEPEND [V.] to hang from; to rely up- 
on; to be in ſuſpenſe; to act by another's 
power ; to live in ſervile ſubjection. | 

DEPE/NDANT IS.] one who is ſupported 
and maintained by another, 
DEPENDENCE e eee truſt, con- 
fidence; connection; relation of one thing to 
another; à ſervile ſubſiſtence on the bounty of 
another. 


_  DENUNCIA'TION Is ] a ſolemn publi- | 


DEPHLEGMA'TION IS.] in Chemiſtry, 
; 12 


; deforerts. 


as a ſecurity into the 
-xepayment of money borrowed, or perſoi mance 
ſome | 


DEP 


>the freeing a ſpirit from its phlegm, either by 


 viftillation or other means. 


DEPVLATORY mzv1icixss [S.] ſuch as 
are applied in order to takeoff the hair, 
DEPFLOUS [4] without hair. 
DEPLO'RABLE [A.] calamitous, fad, 
miſerable, lamentable, diſtreſsful, pitiable. 
DEPLO'RE [V.] to lament, bewail, be 


 Woan, pity, or commiſerate. 


DEPLUMA'i1ON 15. a plucking off the 
feathers. In Surgery, a ſwelling of the eye- 
lids, accompanied with the falling off of the 


DEPLU/ME TY] to pull off the feathers, 


DEPOINE | 7 to depoſite a pledge or ſecu - 
ny in the hands of another. 


DEPO'NENT. IS.] one who gives evidence] 
upon oath before a magiſtrate. In Latin Gram- 


mar, ſuch verbs as have active fignifications, 
want one of their participles paſſive, are called 


DEPO/PULATE ty]. rayeeple 4 to lay 
waſte a country by fire, ſword, famine, or peſti- 


DEPOPULA/TION IS.] a country ren- 
dered-defolate by the deſtruction of the people. 

DEPORT.AfTION IS.] tranſportation ; ba- 
niſhment to ſome remote iſland, or diſtant part 
of the Kingdom. 4 f 

DEPO/RT — the behaviour, car- 
niage, manners, or of a perſon. 


DEPOYSE. v.] to give evidence upon oath ; 


te degrades or diveſt a perſcn of his dignity or 
effice- | 
DEPOSIT [S.] among. Civilians, ſome- 


o be kept for another's uſe, as a ſecurit 
the of ſome contract. g 
DEPO'SITARY [S. ] one with whom a 

or ſecurity is lodged. | 
DEPO/SITE [V.] to pledge, pawn, or put, 
of another, for the 


of contract. Os 
DEPOSYTION IS.] the teſtimony of a wit. 
neſs given in court upon oath, alſo, the ſtripping 
or diveſting a perſon of his dignity or office. 
DEPRAVATION [S. J degeneracy, de- 
pravity ; the ſpoiling, marring, or making a 


ching bad. f 
; DEPRA'VITY [S. ] corruption, adultera- 


DE/PRECATE [V.] to implore mercy ; te 
beg help or aſſiſtance; to pray deliverance from 
ſome public or private calamity. _ 

DEPRECA'TION IS.] an earneſt prayer 
to God to avert ſome threatened calamity, or 
to remove one already brought upon us. In 
Rhetoric, it is a figure, whereby the orator in- 
vokes the aid or aſſiſtance of ſome one, or 


* 
* 


thing committed to the charge or cuſtody of a. 


wiſhes ſome dreadful puniſhment to betal him 
Vo ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf or his adver- 


DER 


beat down the price of a commodity z to ſet 


light by a perſon or thing, - 
DEPREDA'TION {S.] robbing, ſpoiling; 
plundering, preying upon. | 
DEPREHE'ND Iv. ] to diſcover ; to find 
out a thing; to catch, or take one at unas 
wares, , 
DEPRE/SSION + humiliation, abaſe - 
ment; the ſinking or falling in of a ſurſace. 
DEPRE'/SSION or Tax roLz [S.| when 
a perſon ſails or travels towards the equator, 
ae is ſaid to depreſs the pole, becauſe as man 
degrees as he approaches near the equator 
many degrees will the pole be nearer the hori- 


z0n, This is occaſioned by the ſpherical figure 


of the earth. 
DEPRE'SSOR, or ptrniMENs . in 
Anatomy, a name given to ſeveral thuſcles, 


which depreſs, lower, or bring down the parts 


" but paſtive terminations or conjugations, and | they 
DEPRIVA'TION [S. ] the bereaving a 
ce, children, &c, In the 


_ 


are faſtened to, 


perſon 2 goods, 
Canon Law, it is the depoſing a bi parſon, 
vicar, prebend, Sc. from his xo dg 
DEPRYVE [V.] to bereave, to takefrom, 
> thing ; to put one out of his 


DEPTH [S ] the abyſs, or gulph of infinite 
profundity ; the middle or height of a ſeaſon ; 
abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity ; the meaſure of any 
thing from the ſurface downward, In Geome- 
try, it is the ſame with altitude; though, ſtrict - 


ly ſpeaking, the term depth is uſed to denote _ 


how much one body, 2 of a body, is be- 
low another, In the Military art, it is the 


number of men in a file, or who ſtand before 


each other in a ftrait line. 
DEPU'LSION IS J a thrufting, beating, of 
driving away. Tz Tv. 
DEPURA .] to purge, cleanſe, pu- 
rify, or ſeparate ANON from the clear, 


DEPUR A'TION hed the ſeparating the 
01s 


pure from the foul or art of a thing. 

DEPUTAfTION IS. ] the authoriſing of 
commiſſioning of a ſelect number of perſons out 
of a company or body, to a prince, ſtate, or aſ- 
ſembly, to treat of matters in their name. Alſo, 
the commiſſion or warrant given to the officers 
of the cuſtoms and exciſe, by virtue of which 
they execute their ſeveral duties. | 

DEPU'TE 1750 to empower or authoriſe 
one to act inſtead of another. 

DE/PUTY IS.] an ambaſſador, or perſon 
appointed to negotiate affairs with another ; a 
viceroy, ſub-governor, or lieutenant ; one who 
exerciſes an office in another's right; and the 
forfeiture or miſdemeanour of ſuch deputy ſhall 
cauſe the perſon, whom he repreſents, to loſe 
h 15 office, 

DERBY [P. N.] the principal town of 


Derbyſhire, diſtant from London g8 computed, 


be EPRECIATE Iv. J to unervalue ; to 


and 122 meaſured miles, and ſends two members 
to parliament, Its fairs are held Wedneſday in 
Lent aſſize week, for cheeſe ; Friday in Eaſter 


week for hoxaed or black catile, Friday after 


May- 


gg rrrer urs wa 


ee -» 


Wo 


| ke bs. hott i AE. e 


with coal, lead, and iron mines, and quarries 


m laughing- dock. 


"2 5s * oY © $$ % Ws 


niently evacuated at the 


_ tegument of an animal, which lies immediately | 
under the ſcarf-ſkin ; a robuſt membrane, as 


DER 4 8 
8 Friday in Whitſan-weelk, July 28. 


For horned cattle ; Sept. 27, 28, 29, for cheeſe ; ge 


and Friday before Michaelmas, meeting by cuſtom, 

for horned cattle ; the market is on Frjday. 
DE'RBYSHIRE [P. N.] is of a6 irregular 
form, being but 6 miles broad in the ſouth, and 
30 in the north, about 38 miles long, and 200 
n circumference ; it, is divided into 6 hundreds, 
in which are 9 market towns, 160 pariſhes, 
6,000 houſes, and 283,000 inhabitants; and 
ds four members to parliament. It abounds 


that produce marble, alabaſter, and cryftal ; the 
three wo ul caves, the Deu arſe, Eld;n, 
and Peoel"s bale, are the admiration of all travel- 


lers, . 

DEREHAM [P. N.] a town in Norfolk; 
whoſe fairs are held Feb, 3, and Sept. 28, for 
cattſe and toys; the market is on Friday. 

DEREPFGN, or Daz aicx IV. ] to prove; 


to 55 weg 
ERELFCTION [S.] an utter forſakinę, 
leaving, or expoſing a thing or perſon to certain 
Tanger, diftreſs, or ruin. 7 fs, 
DERELFCTS [S.] in the Civil Law, are 
ſach goads as are wilfully relinquiſhed ,by the 
owner ; alſo, ſuch things as are forſaken and 
caft away by the ſea. | 2 
DERI DE [V.] to laugh at, mock, ſcorn, 
ridicule, jeer, or flout at. „„ 
a DERUSION ILS. ] contempt, ſcorn, mockery, ; 


DERIVA'TION [S.] in Grammar, is the 
tracing a word from its original. In Medicine, 
it is to draw a humour, which cannot be conve- 
part affected, and to 
diſcharge it at a place where it is leſs capable of 


doing injury. | 
DERIVATIVE [S.] a thing or word de- 
| its primi- 


DERIVE [V.] to deduce a thing from its 
original; to communicate to by deſcent of 
blood; to deſcend to by heirſhip. 

DE'RMA IS.] in Anatomy, is that ſkin or 


thick as pieces of ſtrong leather, extended over 
the whole ſurface of the body. 
DERNVER A.] laſt.” See Reſort. 
DEROGATE [V. j to act contrary to a 
preceding law ot cuſtom ; to undervalue, diſpa- 
rage ; to ſwerve or fall away; to detracct. 
DEROGA/TION Is J the act of breaking 


or making void a former law ; a diſparaging, | para 


leſſening, or detracting from the character of 


any perſon. 3 
DERO'GATORY [A.] a clauſe import- 
derogation. It is a certain ſentence, cypher 
or ſecret character, which a teſtator inſerts in 
his will, the knowledge of which he reſerves to | 
himſelf alone, adding a condition, that no will he 
may make hereafrer is to be reckoned valid, if 
this derogatory clauſe is not expresſly inſerted. It 


| emaciate their bodies; go 


DES 


tion, 


wills extorted by violence, or obtained by fuß- 


hommedan monks, though of different or- 
ders. The moſt noted among them are the 
Eacktaſhi, the Mevelevi, the Kadri, and the 
Seyals. The Bektaſhi are obliged to viſit re- 
mote lands, and to falute every one they meet 
with gaxel, or love-ſongs, and with, /ema, or the 
invocation of the names of God, and humbly tb 
wiſh him proſperity, which they do by repeating 
the word divallab, a ſolemn exclamation of the 
wreſtlers, by which the conquered yields the. 
palm to the congueror, The Mevelevi, fo called 
from Mevelava their founder, have a cuſtom to 
turn round for two or three hours together with 


muſic ; and in their monaſteries. profeſs 


no diſtinction of perſons ; they firſt bring their 
gueſts coffee to drink ; and, if the ways are = 
they waſh their feet and ſandals, The 

quite naked, ex- 
cept their thighs ; and often join hands and 
dance, ſometimss à whole day, ting with 

names of God) till like madmen, they fall on 
the ground, foaming at the mouth, and running 

down with ſweat. The | | 


and though they have monaſteries, yet they 
often ſpend their whole life in travelling 
when they are ſent out, their fuperiors im 


upon them ſuch a quantity of of provi- . 
Ges, eblativg chem to ae Ua ey 


comes into a town, be cries ya ail  ſenden, & _ 
ove theeſnd crown 
of rice. Many of theſe 


alabaſter at their girdles, and a ſtiff cap: 
without any thing round it. 


ſolate, uninhabited countrr. 


phraſe upon a ſubect. * 3b 

DESCA'NT [S.] in Muſic, is the art of 
compoſing ſeveral parts; and is threefold, plain, 
figurative, and double; Plain is the grounds 


tions, conſiſting wholly in the orderly placing 
of many concords, anſwering to a ple coun- 
terpoint. Figurative, when it employs the whole 
art and fancy of the compoſer, ' both as to ait, 
mea and all the other parts of compoſing. 

Buble deſcant is, when the parts are fo con- 


is a precaution invented by lawyers againſt later 


ſ 
PET 
> G 


gre, 
8 


DERVVSE [S.] a name given to all Ma- | | 


incredible ſwiftneſs ; they are great lovers of - 


humility and poverty, and when vilited make 


great vehemence, bu ! Bu] ba! (one of the 


DE/SART [S.] a wilderneſs ; 4 wild, de- 


work and foundation of all mufical compoſi- 


4 


* 


Seyals are wandlerers, 


* - 


— 


DESCANT [V. J to enlarge, comment, ** 


tr. ved 


# 


ES 
| Uh th er ay ih pr may 
qpteths but; ; and on the contrary, the 
he treble 


DESCE'ND E 2 come down; ſtoop, 
Veld to, or 2 with ſomething below a per- 
8 proceed from an original; 

in order of 2 th to a ſuceeſlor ; 
= 233 in a diſcourſe, to 


rticulars. | 
DES ANT IS.] the offspring of an 


anceſtor ; 1 are ſaid to be the de- | either 


2 "DESCENDENr [ A. 


 dinking, falling, 
down ; proceeding from rom an anceſtor, 
282 [S.] going or moving dow n- 
2 In Chemiſtry, it is the falling down of | 


2 2 . ſrom the diſtilled 


matter. , it is either right or 
- The rite Dg enfion is an arch of the 
between the next equi 


1 and the interſection of the meridian, 
hp Sdn at its 


int and the u, paſ- 


„ — 


Fat 1 in a 


or family. In Heraldry, it expreſſes the. 
above ; 2, a 

and 
chief, as 


down of any thing from 
SEEN hens rewards the bal 


beels towards one of the corners of 
i he were leaping down from ſome high place. | 


A 


a Fortification, it is the holes, vaults, and Bi- 


entrance of an enemy. 
DESCRIBE Iv. ]to, delineate, or mark| 


out any thing by mentioning its properties, In | 
it is to draw or make an a ws 1 
* ſquare, circle, ellipfis, In Li- and 
dende, it is to ſet forth, explain, and enume- 
tate, the ſeveral parts of a ſubject, hiſtory, Sc. 
DESCRUBENT [CS. ] in Geometry, is a 
line or ſurface, which, by moving to 
- Itſelf, deſcribes a furface 7 ſolid. 
DESCRIPTION is ſuch a 8 
vivid repreſentation 5 e as gives a dif 
tin view md ner nntiv of it. 
- DESCRY!? V. I to ſpy out, diſcover, or per- 
ceive an object at a diſtance. 


: DESECRATE IV. ] to divert to prophane | dep 


purpoſe any thing which has been conſecrated 
to a religious uſe, . - 


— Jo fore, bens 1, 


| 


DES 

abandon ; to quit an army or 3 regiment Into 
which has is inlifted, > 

DESE'RT IS. ] 2 worth, value, ex- 
cellence, virtue ; to reward, 

DESE'RTER (5. one who forfakes ot re- 
nounces his companions, friends, or opinion. In a 
Military * it ſignifies a ſoldier, who, by run- 
ning away from his regiment, or com 
— et is ſervice, þ N 
nd to merit, or be worthy of 

reward or puniſhment. 

DESHACHE! fS.] in Heraldry, is where a 
beaſt has its limbs ſeparated from its body, yet 
remoin on the eſcutcheon at a ſmall diſtance 
from the body. 
DESI'CCANTS, or PESICTARYEs [S. ] 
medicines that dry up ſuperfluous moiſture, 
— aa LA.] idle, lazy, heavy, dro- 


DESPGCN [V.] to intend, proje®, . con- 


trive, plan, mark 2 a or etch. de x 


outlines of a picture, &c. 

| DESFCN IS.] aplan, ſcheme, project, in- 
tention ; the idea which an artiſt endeavours to 
execute or expreſs. 

DESIGNA'TIGN IS.] the ect of marking 
or indicating, and making a thing known ; 
aiſo, appointment, 

DESFGNER IS. « plotter a Nr 
alſo, one who forms t draws ſketches, 
plans, or models either for th ſculpture, 
00 | DESPRARLE [A.] aryl Peng, Beate 

A A. * 
lightfol ; L worthy of p = 


DESURE [Ve] to covet, long, or wiſh for ; 


to alk or enttreat. 
 DESVROUS FA} longing . af. 
y entreating, 


ter; eagerly wiſhing tor ; 
"BEST 1.0 3 off, diſcontinue, 
e 2 25 
e [S ] a ſhelving table for the uſe of 
wp ee 
A.] uninhabited, i 
afflicted, 45 ig Moan Frghtful = 


nous, diſtreſſed, uncomforable. = 
' DESOLA/TION IS. 


— N 4 p 


Bb in 8. J hopeleſſneſs; 
In a 3 5 5 iter 27 — of can 


2 mer 

I 157. [S.] a \ bold reſolute fellow ; 
2 no danger terrifies ; 3 who flinches at 
noth 

PE/SPERATE [A.] hopeleſs, regardleſs of 
ſafety; raſh ; itretrierab e; mad n 
without cansderation. 

DESPERA/ TION S.] without hope ; the 
th of deſpair ; melancholy ; ceſpondency, 
DE/SPICABLE TA.] wean, baſe, vile 
ati ſordid, worthlefs, 


| DESPY'S 


import, intention. 


* 


„„ 


on 


+ . 


E 


ä 


of Wallachia and Servia, and ſome of their tial 


* 


DE 8 
 DESPI'SE dv. to ſcorn, contemn, dif- 
in, Night, undervalue 
DESPITE IS.] hatred, malic, anger ma- 


nity, defiance, grudge, pique 
3 V.] to rob, ſtrip, plunder, ran- 


' DESPOND [V.] to deſpair z to loſe all 


of the drvine mere 
DESPO'NDENCY s. 1 fainting, gabi 


D E-T 


of one to another, and ſo on 40 ſi ve or fix, with 
out ſtirrups, which were * then in uſe. : 

DESUL/TQRY | 1 removing from one 
thing to another; unfixed, changeable, unſet- 
tled, inmethodical. f 

DETA'CH [V. ] to draw off, 2 
engage ; to ſend away a party fr om a greater 
body upon ſome expedition. 

BETACHED iges IS.] in Fortif 
tion, are ſuch outworks as are at a Gian 
from the body of the place. In Painting, the 


under one's burden ; ng, or loſing all 
courage or expectation. 
DE'SPOTE [S. ] under the emperors of | 


Conftintinople, was a title of honour, and given 
to the emperor's ſons, or ſons-in-law ; as alſo 
to their colleagues and partners in the imperial 


dignity, in the ſame manner as Cæſar was at part 


Rome. The title is now affumed by the princes 


neighbours. 

DESPOYTIC, or pxsroTicat | A, ] in 
general, denotes any thing that is abſolute and 
uncontrolled, but is particularly uſed fer an ar- 
bitrary government, where the power of the 
havens, unlimited, and his will a aw to his 


ESPO/FISM f. abſolute 

DESPU'TLLE in Heraldry, the whole 
_ caſe, 3 of a beaft, with the head, 
feet, tail, and all appurtenances, fo that being 
filled and ftuffed, it looks like the real creature. 

DESPUMA'TION [S. J a term uſed for 
clarifying liquor, by the ſkimming off its froth, 

DESSE'/RT _— 10, a diſh of fruit or ſweet- 
, meats 5 courſe of an entertainment, 
mare IV.] Aa a thing for 
7 . uſe or 


— 
DESTINATION IS.] the uſe or purpoſe 


ä 
| ET 
taken from the main army, and ſent upon 


pieces 1 qu to be well detached, when 
iſent from aach other. 


ENT 5.] abody of Gli 


icular enteepriſe or expedition, 8 
* DETAIL, [S. [S. 11 a minute and . 
account; a lift or REI 
particulars of an affair in diſpute. 

DETA'IN fV wh to keep dat which "TI 
A. , keep back, hinder ; 

d in c 

DETA'INER IS.] a writ or Warrant * ; 
holding one in wa Suk 

DETE CT [V. I to 2 
diſcloſe any l W285 artifice, lay * & ET, 

DETE/NTS [S.] in clock - work, are thoſe 
ſtops, which being lifted up, or let down, lock 
or unlock the clock in ſtri 


DETE/NTION the kerying back 
belongs to another ; ll nt; impri ſonmen 2 Ix 
DETE/R LV. 1 4 to r hinder, 2 
tertify a perſon from doing a t = 


DETERGENTS [S.]n 
[ſuch medicines as are not only when — | 
adbefive, but are apt to abrade and carry alor 
with them 4 aaron Sy lay hold on 


| Jr on thing is intended; the end of af their pa 


 tnuance of a cuſfom 


and riding upon another, jumped from "my 


journey or voy 
RUE [ V. ] to devote, or doom to 
2 miſery ; to appoint to any uſe 
ry s 

che goo or 


ple, fo long 


. neceſſity; alſo, 

ſhall happen to peo- 

are it this life. See Fare, 

NO ESTITD — 22 forſaken, a- 
in want « 


. DESTRO'Y overthrow, 
wafte, 2 TT 22 — 


3 
nen S.] mafſicre; 1 
enden, depopulation ; L a. ftate of being de- 


— DESTRUCTIVE LA. ] miſchieyons, ruin- 
ous, waſteful, cauſing devaſtation and delola- 


5 $.] hy mere a pro- 
immoderate ſweat, ſucceeded by erup- 
bf puſtules, called fudamina, or heat pim- 


DESUETUDE J the celtic or dle. 


in Antiquity, a vaulter 


DESULTOR 
[5. ng one horſe in his hand, 


or leaper, who, ho 


to fix unalterably. | 


Alco, the — of deliberation; Judicial ded- 


| DETERMINATE. A. J licatted, bounded, 
, decifive, 


_ by rule, and eftal conclu- 
ve. 
DET INATE, Lan BY [8] in Ge. 
, is that w or, at 
228 
DETERMINATION IS. I in 1 8 
fignifies much the ſame wit 
rendency of a body, in motion, pain Ae 
diyines,| it is an ack of divige _ 
and {agency of ſecagd cauſes, in e inſtance, 
what the Deity p redefiipared | concerning them, 


foo. 

DETERMINE Cv. I to fx, ſettle, conclude, 
finiſh, decide, adjudge ; to js. reſolution, pur 

, of defign to do any 

DETE/R TER e 
Err 

DETESTA/BL Ta. ] A Fake, i 
vile, wicked, loathſome. 

DETESTA'TION bs. ] hatred, abhorrence, 
abomination. 

DETHRO'NE. [V.] to diveſt of regality 3 
to pull down or 


, 


IN lies 
972 eg 


1 proceedingalways from the dexter-fide 
but not from the very angle diagonally athwart | pa 


- 


2 variation from the 


5 "tending an equality with God. The Ethiopians 
- 3 who paint him black. There js no 
tion 


bling; out of road; going aftray 
is tetitude, * 1 

VISE TV. 2 ve, invent, to 
By art, defi irg CER to be La 


4 ies by will, 


DEV 


keey, refuſes to deliver them again. 

_ DETONA'TION [CS.] in Chemiſtry. the 

noe or exploſion, which any ſubſtance makes 
on the application of fire to it. 

"DETRACT EF] toderogate from, leſſen, 
or undervalue. 

DETRA'CTION IS.] denotes the ſlander- 
is, backbitting, calumniating, vilifying, or 
undervaluing a perſon or thing, 

: "DETRA'CTORY 1 A] defamatory, ſlan- 
derous, derogatory. 

DETRANCHE! s.] in Heraldry, a line 


ghe miele 
DE/TRIMENT [S.] burt, loſs, damage, 
.. miſchief, prejudice. 


ED _ 


W ee having goods delivered him ta | to, applied in a figurative ſenſe. In Law, it þ 


the act whereby a perſon bequeathes his eſtate, 
real, and perſonal, to another, by his laſt * 
and teſtament; who is called teviler. 
DEVISE'E , is the perſon to whom an 
eſtate is by a laſt will and teſtament. 
DEVITA'TION {8.] the act of eſcaping 
or avoiding ſome _ 
DEVI'ZES 
whole fairs are held Feb. 13, for cattle ; Holy 
Thurſday, for ditto, horſes and ſheep ; June 13, 
for hoxſes ; July 5, for wool ; OR, a, for ſheep, 
and Oct. 20, for ſheep and hogs ; the market 
is on Thurſday. It ſends tuo members to 
DEUNX [5.] 
'UN in Roman Antiquity, a 
of their libra containing 17 ounces. 3 
DEVO/ID = ay A. ] empty, vacant, void of 


PYRO BCATE LV. I to behead, ſeparate, | every good qu 


cut or c to lon, or Morten. 
. IRS l0 DLS. } che act of thruſting 
.down ; the forcing a thing out of its place. 
DETURBA'TION | S. J throwing down, 
degradation 
DEVASTA'TION LS. ] waſte, havock, 
deſtruction 


DEUCE IS. 6% two, | 
DEVELOP [V.] to uncover, unveil, diſ- 
ge from ſomething that enfolds and e 


* 


* 


DEVE'NSHRING, or pzxs#:s pay —＋ a; 


term uſcd in huſbandry for cutting of turf, 
and «woe copay upon the land, intended to be 
vi TION +1 going out cf the way 3| 
rule; not keeping 

up to the original; obliquity of conduct. 
DEVTCE IS 4p contrivance, plot, ſtratagem, 
"a ſcheme, project, invention, Alſo, an 
e manner of expreſſing any ching by 
— or on medals, which have com- 

y-a matto to t out the meaning. 

DEVIL [S.] an evil angel; the tempter and 
iritual enemy of mankind ; one of thoſe ce- 
zal ſpirits, caſt down from heaven, for pre- 


paint 115 devil white, to be even with the Eu- 


of the word devil in the Old Teſta- 
went, but only of ſatan and belial ; nor do we 


LIST in any Heathen authors, in the 


it is taken among Chriſtians, that is, as a 
revolted from God. Their Theology 
farthes than ” evil genii and dæmons. 


Bei NCTI ON [S.] in Antiquity, a kind 
1 love - charm; it * F tying certain 
, and repeating a form of words. 


DE!VIOYS *. — 2 n roving, ram- 


DEVIS E, or DEVICE [S.] in _ Heraldry, 
any emblem uſed to repreſent a certain family, 


DEVOIR 485 reſpect, reverence, civility, 
obſequiouſneſa. 

DEVO'LVE CV.] to roll down, deſcend; 
to paſs from one band to another; to fall, in 
ſucceſion, as an eftate does, from one 'to == 

DEVOLU'TION [IS. ] in Law, a right ac- 
quired by ſucceſſion from one to another. 

DE/VONSHIRE Ip. N.] a county in the 
weſt of England, bounded by the Briftol 3 
on the north ; by Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhixe 
on the eaſt ; by . Engliſh channel on the 
ſouth; and by Cornwall on the weſt, It 
is about 54 miles broad in the wideſt place, and 
61 long; it ſends 26 members to parliament; 
has 40 market towns, and 394 ptiſhes in 
33 hundreds; contains about 56, 300 houſes, 
3G0,000 4 inbabitaots, and is bout 200 miles in 
circumference, 


| DEVORA'TION s.] the 30 of devouring. 


 DEVO'TE [V:] to dedicate, ſet apart, or 
give up to religious uſes ; ta curſe, execrate, ar 


give up to ill. . 
wy"; Yong hl 


DEVOTE'E, or DEVOTE. 
one ſo tenacious of the princi 
bibed, that, to maintain them, he commits 


the moſt monſtrous abſurdities, in order, as he 


imagines, to gain the favour of God, « the ad- 
| 1 55 the 2 kc 
EVO/UT [A. ] pious, ous 3 a devoted 
wholly to the Lad. of religious duties 
DEVO!/TION IS. * a 8 ſenſe, 3 is a 
fincere and ardent the Deity, ex 
ſed under various — gg 
— an act of prudence, reſpect, or cere - 
; ſtrong affect ion, and ardent! 
vob [v. ] to eat voraciou 7 3 to 
ſwallow greedily; to raven; ſwallow up ; an- 


* 


nihilate. 
| —— ING IS. in Heraldry, is when 
ſhes 8 rne in an eſcutcheon in à feeding 
1 baths all their meat whole. 


RO-canoNical | A. ] certain 


ture ; either becauſe they were not wrote till 
after the canon, was compiled, or on ſome de- 


let 02, action, or . ; with a ſuitgble mot- { 


| 


bate i in regard to their canonici . The deutrro- 
gard ty —— 


P.N.] a town in Wiltſhire, 


1 a civil f XY 


6 41 were added to the canon of _ : 


1 


= VS 


| 's © we 


BY Bw KA v1 


1 


E FF 1w 


to be new borne. t dient. 


Ii 


„ Ä, DIA 

.al books in the modern canon are, they DEXTER [IS.] the right hand or fide, Ia 

| of Eſther, either the whole, or, at leaft, | Heraldry, it is an appellation given to whatever _ 

the ſeven laſt chapters of it ; the epiſtle to the [belongs to the right fide of a ſhield,-or a coat 

Hebrews, thoſe of James N ; the ſecond ſof arms, ER 
of St Peter, the ſecond and third of St Jobn, | DEXTE'RITY [S. ] activity of body, 

and the Revelations, The deutero- canonical parts [quickneſs of apprehenfion ; readineſs of contri- 


ol books are, the hymn of the three children, [vance'; addreſs ; capacity. 


rayer of Azariah, the hiftories of Suſannah, DE/XTEROUS, or pzxTROVs [A.] ex- 
Bel and the Dragon, the laſt chapter of St Mark, [pert ; ſubtle ; full of expedients; cunning, ſxil · 
the bloody ſweat and appearance of the angel, ful, ready, briſk, artful.” 
related in Luke xxii, and the hiſtory of the adul-} DEXTROCHERE [CS. J in Heraldry, is 
terous woman in John vi. applied to the right arm painted in à ſhield, 
 "DEUTERO'NOMY IS.] a canonical book | ſometimes naked, ſometimes cloathed, or adorn- 
of the Old Teſtament, being the laſt of the Pen-j<d with a bracelet, and ſometimes armed, or 
tateuch or five books of Moſes. The ſeventy holding ſome moveable, or member uſed in the 
Greek interpreters gave it the name of Deutero- arms. | | 
or the ſecond law, or a repetition of the DEV [P. N. I the ſovereign prince of Al- 
law, becauſe Moſes therein makes a fort of re- Eier, as the Bey is of Tunis. / 
capitulation of what he had ordained in the} DIABE'TES IS.] in Phyſic, an exceſſive 
preceding books, which was neceſſary, becauſe diſcharge of urine, which comes away crude,: 
the Iſraelites who had heard it before, were [and exceeding the quantity of liquids drank, It 
dead in the wilderneſs ; and there was ſprung [proceeds from weakneſs of the kidnies, which 
up another generation of men, who had not fare too feeble and lax, eſpecially in thoſe who 
heard the decalogue, or any other of the laws, | have been hard drinkers, 
openly proclaimed, The Hebrews call it Zi-] DIABO'LIC, or pranoL1car IA. ] wicked; 
badd:barim, which are the firſt words of this full of all miſchief ; partaking of the nature of 
book in the Hebrew text. Some rabbins call it |the devil. 5 


. grab, i. e. the ſecond law. Others, the d DIACHA'LCITIS S. ] in Surgery, and 


of rikreberfions, by reaſon of the reproaches Pharmacy, a plaiſter compoled of oil, axungia, 
wherewith Moſes loaded the Ifraclites in chap. and chalcitis, applied after the amputation of a 


, vin, ix, Xxvili, xxx, xxxii, This book far- |cancer, | 2 . 
- ther contains the hiſtory of what paſſed from] DIACAU'/STIC cuxyz IS. — Geometry, 
formed by re- 


the beginning of the 11th month, to the ↄthſa ſpecies of the cauſtic curves 
day of the 12th month, in the 4oth year after fraction. 

their departure out of Egypt, that is, the kiſ-} DIA'/'CHYLON IS.] in Pharmacy, an emol- 
tory of about fix weeks. "4 lient digeſtive plaiſter, compoſed of mucillaginous 
 DEUTEROPO'TMI CP. N.] in Grecian ſ or viſcid juices drawn from certain plants. 
Antiquity, a name given to ſuch of the Athe - DIACO/DIUM IS.] in Pharmacy, a ſyrup 
nians as had been thought dead, and, after the] prepared from the heads of white poppies dried. 
funeral rites had been ſolemnized, unexpectedlyſ without their ſeeds. - . _ 5 
recovered, It was unlawful for the deuteropor-} DLACOU'STICS, or diarnonics [S.] the 
mmi to enter into the temple of the Eumeniodes, | ſcience of refracted ſound, as it paſſes through. 


or to be admitted to the holy rites, till after| different mediums, 


they were purified, by being let through the] DIACY/DONITES [S.] in Pharmacy, #2». _  - 
lap of a woman's gown, that they might ſeem | medies in which 4 9 3 "<A 


DEW IS.] a denſe, moiſt vapour, falling} DFYADEM ITS. j a tara g or enfign of roy= 
on the = 13 form of a miſling rain, while alty, In 2 it ras HET Send, or - 
the ſun is below the horizon,  [let, worn by kings as a badge of their royalty. 
DEW-z0z e ee enfugheet <7 267 It was made of filk, thread, or wool, tied 
ing a ſwelling in the body, as much as the ſkin|round the temples and forehead, the ends being 
can hold, ſo that ſometimes a beaſt is in dan- I tied behind, and let fall on the neck. It was 
ger of burſting. This diſtemper proceeds from | uſually white, and quite plain, though ſome- 
greedineſs of a beaft to feed, when put into a] times embroidered with gold, and ſet with pearls 


frank paſture, and, commonly, when the graſs and precious ſtones. In latter times, it came to be. 
| twiſted round crowns, laurels, oc ING - 


is full of water, | : 
DEW. LAT [S.] the looſe fleſh that hangs — to have been worn on divers parts of 
down under the throat of an ox, bull, or cow. ly. In Heraldry, it is applied to certain circles, 
_ DE'WSBURY [P. N.] a town in York- ſor rings, ſerving to incloſe the crowns of ſove- © 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are kept Wedneſday before] reign princes, and to bear the globe and croſs, 
May 12, and ditto before Oct. 10, for horned [or the flowers de luces for their creſt. The crowns. 
cattle and N lof ſovereigns are bound, ſome with a greater, 
DEXTA'NS [S.] in Roman Antiquity, a | ſome with a leſs number of diadems. The band- 


eight, containing to ounces, part of their 1i- | age about the head of Moors on ſhields, is alſo 


called Diadem, in 
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motion is perform 


— 


3 che file or mander of expreſſion uled 


 ferving to divide and 


| re#fons for and agaihft 


DIA 


DVADROME U 1 the time in which any]. 
the ſame as vibratton ; | 
which fee. 


-DICERPF'SIS [S. J an operation in Surgery, 
eparate the part when the 
continuity is a hindrance to the cure. Ig Cram - 
mar, it is the diviſion or ſeparation of one Ma- 
ble into two, thus marked ; 
"DIAGLY'PHICE IS.] the art of . 
or engraving figures on metals, — int 
matrices of letters, Sc. or coins for 
DISGNO'STIC [5.] 1 or — 


by which the ſtate 
2 — Ry rg 
AGONAL [A. Geometry, 1 
Tine drawn acrofs 1 ten fFgure 
_ to another, by ſome _ the ant 
by others the Gametral of the Luck 
DIAGRAM S.]J a mathematical ne 


of any figure, whether crian ſquare, circle, 
Se. "it Tk the fame 


of 'DIANEYAPTE [5] 
among Farriers, a drink for horfes, fo called 
is being compounded of ſix i jents, viz. 
birthwort and yentizn roots, juniper berries, bay 
ies, myrrh, and ivory ſhavings, mixed to- 
in a proper 5141 f 
VII. or SUXN-DIAL an inſtrument 
ſerving to meafure time, 47 ew the hours of 
the day, by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. 
 DVALECT s.] the ſub divifon of a 15 


1 


in 2 province, as it differs fro Fe 


— — In Great by 
10 * almot 


eg oi 1 3 of its own, all df. 
br nunciatien, [re tone, altho 
one ſame language 
 DIALECTICS . in . is chat 
branch of Logic w 


Dl ING 8 N ſcience of 
fa N or 
LLING f 5.1 ge nt . 


nf _ "i Rhetoric, af + 
tc ry ne is ew 


ire fuch as they are in themſelves. 


21. 8 
DIAMARGARYUTON IS.] 1p Pharmacy 


is the name of an antidote, in w 

principal ingredient. There are two ook of it 
Nu ey the cal, ie bk of them 
is at preſent uſed. 

: e which, pain! S.] in G 

ine hic ing through the center of a circle, 
or other Lew figure, divides it into equal 
parts, When applied to a conic ſection, it is 
a right Tine paſſing through the middle of a fi- 
gure, and cutting all the ordinaries into two 
equal parts, In Aſtronomy, the diameter of 
the planets ate either real or apparent; the lat- 
ter are fuch as they appear to the eye, and be- 
ing meaſured by a micrometer, are diffe- 
dent in different circumſtances and parts of 
their orbit. The rea! Diam: ters of the planets 
In Archi 
tectute, the Diameter of a column is its thick · 
neſs Jaft above the baſe. 

DIAME'TRICAL [A.] deſcribing a dia- 
me ter; juſt oppoſite or contrary to; 
tae direction of a dia meter. 

DIA'MOND S. ] che moft valuable and 
hardeft of all the gems, is, when pure, perfectly 
clear and pellucid as the pureſt water, of great 
hardneſs, never fouled by any admixture of 


gant tinges from metalline particles, gi fire 
with ſteel, not ſermenting with acid mentftru- 
ums, ſcarcely calcinable by 
* of one le and 

in all Highits. — 
in the poflefſion of the great Mogul, which 
weighs 279 carats, and is to be worth 
570,224). In the glaſs trade, it is an inſtru- 
ment uſed for ſquaring the large phi pieces 


ever pramy work x is that 


ogy, © logy, was the goddefs of hi daughter of 
pay Þ 16 and Latona, and fifter fo Phæbus or 

fun; the was invoked by r 
under thi name of Lucina ; in hell ſhe was 


the moon, in heaven. | Ar Bpbeſ . a 
very magnificent temp 


in building; but was 1 by ane H 
(6nly for "the fake of being Amed of) the = 


I olym 
VAL A ARBOR, or Dtaxa's' TxEE 
IS. ] in Chemiſtry, is the beautiful cryſtalliza- 


o | tions of filver, diſſolved in aqua fortis, to which 


er | forne quickfilver is added; and ſo called from 


J Oranivviar, aaa 
8 = 
* 1 ara 
e 
e W wet os 


or [ent made of hoys 


rae reſembling the trunk, branches, and leaves 
a tree. 
DIA'NUCUM IS.] in Pharmacy, a com- 
poſition of the j Ache walnuts and — 
boiled to the confiftence of treacle. 
DIAPA'EMA IS.] in Pharmacy, an u 
-lard and litharge; while boil- 
ing it muſt be ſtirred with a 
the wood of a palm-tree, 
DIAPA'SMA 


a 


cometty, is the 


earthy or other ccarſe matter, ſuſceptible of ele- . 
Er of fire, 
9 for cutting their ; 
+ NS in the Heated = mytho- 
called Hecate, on earth Diana; and Phiebe, or 


r 


patula made of 
I, a name for al „ders 
[3.] 2 


on IF 
s 2 » *Y $$ as © 


DIA 


Fprinkled on. the body, 
otherwiſe, 
DIAPA/SON IS.] in Muſic, is a muſical 
„ uſed to expreſs the octave of the 
reels. It is the firſt and moſt perſect of the 
concords; if conſdered fimply, it is but one 
harmonical interval ; though, if conſidered dia- 
topically, by ton and ſemi-tones, i it contains ſe- 
ven degrees, vit, three greater tones, two leſſer 
tones, and twogreater ſemitones. Among mu- 
ſical N it is a kind of rule or 
ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their or- 
gans, and cut the in their flutes, haut - 
2 &c. in due proportion for * the $oal 
: „ femi-tones, and concards, ju 145 
PraFA 0 N. . J] ia Muſic, r 


pouny concord, whoſe terms are as 10: 3, or 
> Jo 
x PA'SON DIAPENTE [S.] a compound 


whether as perfurnct org, 


kinds of fluxes, 
1 r ot ] io 19 2 a, foft 


DIC 


DAR. [8.7 among tradeſmen, ; is 2 day- 
e. wherein they write down all their pro- 
debts, and credits for vey day. 


ASCII [S. 
celebrated compoſition, LF Au foe from — 


its principal ingredient. It is excellent in all 
and a great ſtrengthener to 


Loth the ſtomach and bowels. 


purgative e of which ſebeſtens are the 


N redi 
e 10 io Pharmacy, the, name . 
505 (medicine, eof ſenna is the princi= 


. a. term. used by the an 


muſic. 
the Phyſiciant, 
notes the DIASTOLE, 2, Jawoog the 2 2 
S to 1 Male, or ; contraon | 


of the it is a figure 


conſonance in a triple ratio, as 3 : 9. e 
DIAPA“SONDIATESSARON 5] in Muſic, of proſody, — a ſyllab turally * is 


5 » founded on the proportion 


Diaba'soN. iron [S.] in Muſic, a 
compound concord, e terms are a8 10: 
14, or 8, B+ 
Naas IS.] in Mu- 
fic, a compound: concord terms are in 

Are 58.5 ſydation or oozing, 

DI DE/SIS a tran or 

of the Koto js trough the coats of the 


veſſels that oecaſi the 
bleod's — tod e opens 


made long; a licence taken by the ys 


they are in a verſe. | 
l 8. in Antient Archit 
ture, an edifice where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a 
diſtance from one another, that three * 


E 


FATE SARON CS. J an. interval 
Mufic, compoſed of a greater tone, and a 


= 


ingredients 
e in Pharmacy, is a me- 5 


five ſeveral drugs or in- 
| grins, 9 antient 2 =D an I aſcend 
interval 


concord ; 


DIATR OAT. 


and, with I'7 d Hy. pond an caves in mar certain 1 — wher, 
Gra Muſes 5 171 To eh | 1 1 
e LS. J 3 * 4 * 
r a] 1 DICA'C 
APERED or DIAPER n g 
ee n ee . 
of figures, [als pig No pray mag Dp, of 
" DFAFRANOUS Ta} appellation given, 25 of their ts 
n or ſuch as. "DICHOTOMY. iy 80 — Ah | 
tranſmit rays © f 18, , or e 
" DIAPHAEKICUM { 84 in ee 11 7 85 25 2 5 0 ju ble era Aiſle, . 
icine or eleftyary, made of dates among 1apne oe the 
it purges ſereſities, excites ** menſes, and 21 BYE of 2 2 or. ſkins, * — 


in dropſies, and other caſes. 
n S.] all medicines that, 


DIAPHRAGM | 


robuſt, muſculous of ns o®ſkin, that ſepa- 
RE breaſt from the lower belly. 4 
APOCU'NUM E: a purging vary, 
DiARRH¹ñ O DON fs. ] in Pharmacy, 
name given to divers compoſitions in _phyfic, in 
which roſes are the principal ingrediept. 


 DIARRHA'A, Or LOOSENESS a flux, 
of the belly » [S.] 20 


tion. 
the midriff; a large, | fair 


ea ſo, 10 p 


1 .of gloves, 10 — 
: FN 185 . bee Sai, . 


DICTATE 'S 1 1 — — men, — 


motion or ſuggeſtion of a man's conf and 
2 or ought to be, the ruh bis 
ctions. It is alle Ay 75 1 : tal the 

«| aire an R a corny” a 
A I an officer amon the 
| old Romans, was 4. magiſtrat who in ths 


emergency, was inveſted with a fovercign, 


abſo- 


— 


my — 
— 5 - * , — 7 
3 Acne att — 4 1 
w — CO CO. * „ eos 
7 1 2 * n "TI = Ie We Ss 1 1 — * 
f n Ty A * 5 , — _- 


© Intereſt or liberty 


DIF 
abfolute, and even arbitrary power, from whoſe 
ſentence there lay no appeal, even in caſes oft 
life and death. 
DVCTION [S.] phraſe, n Nile, 
ge, expreſſion. 
DFCTIONARY [S.] catalogue, or col- 


lection of all the wores in a language, arts, 


ſciences, Se. with their explanations, ran 
in alphabetical order. 2 

DVDACTIC, or prvacT1car [A.] pre- 
ceptive ; the manner of ſpeaking or writing, 

ted to teach or explain the nature of things. 

" DVDAPPER IS.] a bird that dives in _ 
water; a dabchick. 

DIE [S.] See Dice. In Architecture, it is 
the middle part of the pedeſtal of a column, lying 
between the baſe and cornice. In Coining, it is 
that ſteel inſtrument upon which the prince's 
head, arms, or other device, is engraved, in or- 
der to ſtamp it upon the metal prepared for it. 

DVER 18. one who practiſes the trade 


D LE'SIS [S.] in Surgery, is an opera- 
tion by which thoſe parts are ſeparated which are 
unnaturally joined together, or are an obſtacle 
to the cure. In Grammay, it is the dividing of 
LID ** two. 

. 4 anc in Muſic, is the divifion of 
A tone ſemi- tone; or an interval 
conſiſting of a leſs or imperſect ſemi-tone, It 
is the ſmalleſt or ſofteſt change or inflection of a 
"voice imaginable, and is called a feint, ex- 
be thus X, . Andrew's croſs, or fal- 


| — ET MON Dor i. e. God page 
right, the motto of the royal arms of England, 
firſt aſſumed by king Richard, to inſinuate that 


he did not bold his empire in vaſſalage of any perfion ; 
"mortal. 


DIEU som cr, in Law, fignifies, that 
the aa of God ſhall: prejudice no man: 
Thus, if a houſe be beaten down by thun- 
der, tempeſt, or lightening, the leſſee or te- 
nant for life or years, ſhall be quit of an ac- 
tion of wafte ; and befides, ſhall have a ſpecial 
allowed to take timber, to re- 
build the houſe for his habitaton. 

DIFFA'MATORY [A.] 8 a term 
'chiefly uſed in the ſe =2 42 
writing which ſcandalizes, or — 


racter of a perſon. 
DVFFER '] to. be diflingnithed from; 
to vary, or t from an opinion; to con- 
„ 


tend, or be at variance with. 


DVFFRENCE Alle, ] variation, conteſt, dif- 
pute, Naeh a logical di ginRion, fig- 
efſential attribute 2 to any 


DIG 

zecies that is not found in the genus, and is 
e univerſal idea of that ſpecies ; thus, bod 
or ſouls are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, whic 
contain ſomething more in their ideas than there 
is in that of ſubſtance ; for in a body is found im- 


the power of cogitation, or thinking and rea- 
ſoning ; and thence the difference of a ſpirit is 
cogitation. In Mathematies, it is when one num 
der or quantity has been ſubtracted from another. 
DI'FFERENCE or LonctTvpeg or '7 wo 
CERTAIN PLACES ON THE ZARTH IS.] it 
is an arch on the zquator, com be- 
tween the meridians of theſe two places. 
DPFFERENCE oy Aascxxston * 1] 7 
Aftronomy, is the difference 
and oblique aſcenſion of the 3 or 8 
DFFFERENCE IS.] in Heraldry, are cer- 
tain addiraments in coat armour, whereby ſome- 
thing is added or altered, to diſtinguiſh younger 


they remove from the principal houſe. 
DIFFERE'NTIAL carcurvs [S. J in 
Geometry, a method of differencing quantities, 
that is, affirming a differential or that infi- 
nitely ſmall quantity, which, taken an infinite 
number of times, is equal to a given 918.171 

DIFFERE'NTIAL quanTiITY _ in 
the higher Geometry, is an infinite ſmall quan- 
tity, or a particle of quantity fo ſmall, as to be 
incommenſurable thereto, or leſs than any 
aſſignable one. 
DIFFICULT [A.] uneaſy, not facil ; hard 
to be done, or pleaſed. 

DPFFFICULTY [. +] hardneſs to be done, 
js nderſiond or p 

D/IFFIDENCE [S.] miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, jets 
4 Hour, fearfulneſs, want of confidence, 

1 [A.] contrary to uniform ; ir- 


DIFFU'SE [V.] to pour out upon 1 
to ſpread, ſcatter. 

DIFFU'SE [A.] ſcattered abroad, copious; 
extended. 1 


DIFFU'SEDNESS [S.] extenſiveneſa, diſ- 
n ; copiouſneſs, exuberance of ſtile. 
DIFFU!SION [S.] the diſperßon of the 
ſubtile efluvia bf bodies into a kind of atmoſ- 
phere all round them. Thus the light diffuſed 
by the rays of the ſun, iſſues all round from 
that amazing body of fire ; and thus are the 
magnetic particles diffuſed every where round 
our earth, and parts adjacent to it. 

DIG ¶ V.] to pierce the ground with a ſpade; 
or turn it up or cultivate by digging. | 

DIGE'S Kev fat ] in matters of Literature, is 

the decifions of the Roman law- 

178 2 digeſted, or atranged under di- 

ſtinct heads, by order of the emperor Juſtinian. 
It conſtitutes the firſt part or volume of the 
Civil Law. 

DIGE'ST [V.] to range methodically ; to 
concoct in the ſtomach ; to reduce to any plan, 
ſcheme, or method. In Chemiſtry, to ſoak 


penetrability and extention ; 3 in a foul or ſpirit, © 


families from the elder, or to ſhew how fat 


SS Oo & » © 


8589 882 ger 4 


e gentle fire, In Surgery, it ſig- 
e 1 nifies 


* * 
e 


a wound to generate pus, 


vancement, pre 


„%%% nud WOT TT 


DIG 
nifies to maturate or ripen ulcers; to diſpoſe 
in order to a 


cure, 3 
DIGE/STION 18.1 in Medicine, is a diſ- 
ſolution of the aliments into ſuch minute 
parts as are fit to enter the lacteal veſſels, and 
circulate with the maſs of blood. In Chemi- 
ſtry, Pharmacy, Cc. it is the ſubjecting bo- 
dies, included in proper veſſels, to the action 
of a gentle and continued fire. 

Wax r or DIGF/STION IS.] a diſeaſe 
attended with pain, and a ſenſe of weight, 
with eructatious and copious flatulencies, 
from corrupt humcurs in the tomach. 

DIGE'STIVE A.] in Medicine, ſuch re- 


medies as ſtrengthen and increaſe the tone of 


the ſtomach, and afliſt in the digeſtion of 
foods. In Surgery, ſuch medicines as are ap- 
plied to wounds, Sc. in order to promote a 


good maturation and laudable ſuppuration of 


matter, 
 DIGFSTER [IS.] in Chemiſtry, a ſtrong 


copper or iron veſſel, fitted with a cloſe cover 


and ſcrews, ſo as to remain perfectly tight in 
a conſiderable degree of heat, whilft water, 
common air, and the ſubject of the operation 
ere contained therein. | 
DVGCING [S.] among Miners, is appro- 


priated to the operation of freeing any kind 


of ore from the bed or ftratum in which it 
lies, where every ftroke of their tools turns 
to account; in contradiſtintion to the open- 
ings made in ſearch of ſuch ore, which are 


called hatches, or eſſay-hatches, and the ope- 


ration itſelf, tracing of mines, or hatching, 
_DVGIT, or pi61Tvs [S.] a length con- 
taining three-fourths of an inch. In Arith- 


| metic, any whole number, or ſingle figure 


under 10. In Aftronomy, it is the 12th part 


of the diameter of the ſun and moon, and | 


uſed in the calculation of eclipſes, 

DIGITA'TED [A.] branched out into di- 
viſions, like fingers. Among Botanifts, thoſe 
plants whoſe leaves have large notches, or 
are compoſed of many fimple leaves ſet toge- 
ther upon one foot-ftalk, | 


_-'DVGLYPHFS.] in Architecture, a kind of 


triglyph, conſole, or the like, with two chan- 

__ or engraving, either circular or an- 
ar, 
DVCNIFY [V.] tohonour, advance, pro- 

mote, exalt, prefer, advance; to give titles 


I to thoſe who had them not be- 


DVGNITARY IS.] in the Canon Law, is 
a clergyman advanced to ſome rank above a 
parochial prieft, or canon; ſuch is a biſhop, 
dean, arch-deacon, prebendary, &c, 7 

DVGNITY [3-] rank of elevation ; ad- 
" erment, honour, and autho- 
Tity, In an ecelefiaſtical ſenſe it is defined, 
an adminiftration joined with juriſdiction; 
fimple prebendaries, therefore, without juriſ- 
Action, are not dignities, 

185 | 3 


| 


. 


DIL 
_ DIGRE'/SS [V.] to leave off, or deviate 
from the ſubje& in hand, to ſay ſomething of 
another, 728 1 
DIGRESSION IS.] a deviation from the 
principal ſubject of a diſcourſe. | 
DIHE'/LIOS IS.] in Aſtronomy, a name 
given by Kepler to that ordinate of the ellip- 
ſis which paſſes through the focus, where 
ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed, | 
DIJUDICA/TION IS.] a judicial defigs 
nation. 8 | 
DIKE, pique, or picve IS.] a ditch, 
channel, or drain, made for the paſſage of 
waters; alſo, a mound or work of ſtone, 
timber, earth, faſcines, &c. raiſed to prevent 
innundations of the ſea, lakes, rivers, &c, 
DVKE-REEVE IS.] an officer who haas 
the care of the dikes and drains in Lanca- 
ſhire, | 
DILACER A'TE TV.] to tear, rend, or pull 
to pieces. | 
DILACERA/TION IS. ] che act of tearing 
or rend:ng to pieces. * 
DILAPIDA/TION IS.] in law, is a waſte- 
ful deſtroying, or letting buildings, eſpecially 
parſonage houſes, Sc. run to decay, for want 
of neceſſary reparation ; for which the biſhop 
may ſequeſter the profits of ſuch benefice fog 
that purpoſe, : | 
DILATATTION IS.] in Phyfics, is the 
motion of the parts of any body, by which it 
is ſo expanded as to occupy a greater ſpace, 
This expanſive motion depends upon the ela- 
ſtick power of the body; whence it a 
that Dilatation is different from Rarefaction, 
this laſt being produced by heat. In 8 
and Anatomy it denotes the widening the ori- 
fice of a wound ; or the diſtenſion of any 
veſſel, or the like. | 
DILATATO/RES [S.] a name given to 
ſeveral muſcles in the human body, ſerving 
to elevate or dilate the part where they are 
placed. | 
DILECTION IS.] love, friendſhip, af- 
fection, tenderneſs. } 
DILE'MMA IS.] difpcult, or doubtful 
choice, It is uſually deſcribed, as though it 
aiways proved the abſurdity, inconvenience or 
unreaſonableneſs of ſome opinion or practice; 
and this is the moſt common defign of it: 
but it is plain it may be uſed to prove the 
truth or advantage of any thing propoled : 
Thus, In heaven we ſhall either have de- 
© fires or not; if we have no defires, then 
© we have full ſatisfaction; if we have de- 
© fires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they 
© ariſe ; therefore, in heaven we ſhall be com- 
« pletely ſatified.”” This ſort of argument 
may be compoſed of three or more members, 
and may be called Dilemma, It is alſo call- 
ed ſyllogiſmus cornutus, a horned ſyllogiſm; its 
horng Tang ſo diſpoſed, that, if you avoid 
the one, you run againſt the other, It is al- 
fo called Crecodolinus, by reaſon that the cro- 
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DIM 


| eodile leads fuch as follow it into the Nile, 


and purſues ſuch as fly it, to-deſtroy them ; 
fo, whatever the adve either affirms or 
denies, in this kind of ſy is turned to 
his advantage. 


DIG FNR [$.] i 1 „ aſſiduity, ap- 
plication, the reverſe of i 
B DILTON-MARSH (P. N.) a town in 
Wiltfhire, whoſe fairs are kept Eafter-Mon- 
day, _— September 13, for cattle, horſes and 


DILUCID LA.] clear, plain, evident, 
undeniable. 

— 2 to make evident, 
157 a 


DILUTE [V.] to chin; to make any 
ching more fluid than it was before. 
DILUTION [S.] the thinning, temper- 
ing, or diſſolving any thing. 
6 _ [A.] . blind ; 5 bee 


notes the power of the roots of an equation, 
-which are called the dimenſions of that root; 
as in a cubic equation, the higheſt power has 


three dimenſions, &c, 
-- DIMPFNISH [V.] to leſſen, impair, de- 
. to grow either in quantity or va- 


. DIMINU'TION IS.] loſs of dignity ; diſ- 
trace. In Architecture, a contraction of 
upper part of a column, by which its diameter 
Is SEL bs thes that of the lower part, In 
222 it denotes the putting ſomething in- 
the eſcutcheon, that ſignifies abatement of 
| * In — it 23 the _— 
ing w t ve to an 
ö . s 
 _ DIMINUTIVE B a word 
| formed from ſome other, to often or diminiſh 
the force of it, or to ignify a thing little in 
its kind. Thus cellule is a diminutive of 
cell, globule of globe, hillock of hill, 
DIMFSSORY L1zTTzzs IS.] in the 
- antient church, were letters granted to the 
clergy, when were to remove from their 
. own dioceſe, and ſettle in another, to teſtify 
that they hed the difbop's leave to depart. In 


the Canon Law, — ory Letters are ſuch as 
are uſed when a te for koly orders has 


e title in one dioceſe; and is to be ordained in 
- anather; in which caſe the proper dioceſan 


| biſhop, iving leave that the bearer may be 
' . F 

DPMirrr IS.] a fort of fuſtian or cloth 
made of cotton. 


the midde of 


forth; after that followed a goat ; 


ſends his letters directed to the ordaining | 


DIO 

DIMZERITEE (P. N.) in church hiſtory, 
a name given to the Apollinarians, from their 
ſeparating the underſtanding from the human 
foul of Chriſt, 

DVMPLE [S.] a ſmall cavity or depreſ- 
fion in the cheek or chin. 

DVYMPLED [A.] ſet with dimples; a pond, 
or ſtill water, when * ruffled with a breeze 
of wind, | 

DIN IS.] a noiſe, uproar a violent, con- 


tinued ſound. 
DINARCHY IS.] a government where 
the ſupreme power 1s lodged in two perſons, 
DINASMOUDDY, a town in Merion- 
ethſhire, whoſe fairs are held June 2, Sept. 
10, Oct. 1, and Dec, 26, for horned cattle, 
and horſes ; the market is on Friday. 


DINE [V. 


day ; to give a dinner to, 
.] to ſtrike a blow with the 
, bounce, huff. 
DING-JONG LP.] haſtily, merrily, in 
earneſt ; a' word imitating the ſound of bells. 
_ DINGLE [a] a hollow, or narrow vale 
between two | 
DINNER o 
middle of the day. 
DINT IS.] violence, force, power, ſtrength. 
DINUMERATTION IS.] che act of num- 


DING 
fiſt; to bl 


bering out ſingly. | 
DIOCESAN [s. a biſhop, as he ſtands 
related to his own or 


DVOCESE [S.] the extent or circuit of a 
bithop's jurisdiction. E „ with regard 
to its eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is divided into two 


the | provinces, viz, Canterbury and York ; and 


each province into ſubordinate dioceſes, of 
which there are twenty-two in England, and 
four in Wales, 


DIONY'SIA S.] in Grecian antiquity, 
feſtivals inftituted in Ng 2 of Bacchus, 
ſometimes called by the general Name of 


and by « 3 Bacchanalia and 
Li 75 At firſt, they were only ſet apart 
for public mirth, and obſerved with the fol- 

ceremonies ; firſt, a veſſel of wine 
adorned with a vine-branch, was brought 
then was 
carried a baſket of figs; and after all came 
the Phalli, or mimics, At ſome of them 
it was uſual for the worſhippers in their gar- 
ments and actions to imitate the poetical 


fictions concerning Bacchus. They put on 
fawn-ſkins, fine and mitres, 
thyrſi, drums, flutes, and rattles, and 


ed themſelves with garlands of trees ſacred 
Bacchus, fuch as ivy, vine, fir, &c. 
imitated Silenus, Pan, and the Sa Satyrs, ex- 
poſing themſelves in antic dreſſes, and comical 
motions ; ſome rode upon aſſes and drove goats 
to the laughter. In this manner perſons of 
both ſexes ran about the hills, deſarts, and 


to cat the chief meal about | 


TX] a dulncls or imperfection 


: . 


other places, wagging their heads, dancing 
8 tidieulous poſtures, filling the air with 


* 


5 ; 
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of the cranium, and with them conſtituting 


| Cording to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, In 
Genealogy EY, it is underſtood of the principal 


DIR 


hideous noiſes and yellings, and perſonat- 
ing people diſtracted. But thoſe celebrated at 
Athens had more ſplendor and ceremonious 
ſuperſtition than in any other part; for the 
years were numbered by them; the chief 
Achon had à ſhare in the management of 
them, and the prieſts that officiated there- 
in were honoured with the firſt ſeat at pub- 
lic ſhews. | 
DIO/PTRICS [S.] the ſcience of refrac- 
tive viſion, or that part of Optics, which 
conſiders the refraction of light in its paſſing 
through different mediums, as air, water, 
glaſs, Cc. and eſpecially lenſes. 7 
DIP [V.] to immerge or put into any li- 
quor ; to enter ſlightly into any thing; to 
look curſorily into a beok, ſtudy, or ſcience, 
DIPHRY'GES [S.] in antient Pharmacy, 
the ſcorice, ſediment, or calx, gathered in 
the furnace when the metal is run out. 
DFYPTHONG IS.] in Grammar, a double 
vowel, or two yowels joined and pronounced 
er, ſo as to ſound but as one, 
DIFPLOE [5.] a ſoft, ſpongeous, medullary : 
ſubſtance, that lies between the two tables 


the ſkull or cranium, : 

DVPLOMA IS.] an inſtrument or licence 
given by a college, ſociety, &c, to a clergy- 
man to exerciſe the miniſterial function, or 
for ſome degree conferred upon himz or to 
a phyſician to practice as ſuch, In Chemi- 
ſtry, it is a double veſſel, To boil in di- 
plomates is to ſet one veſlel, containing the 
ingredients intended to be a&ed upon, in ano- 
ther larger veſſel, full of water, and to this 
laſt the fire is to be applied. 

DPPSAS IS.] a ſpecies of ſerpents, whoſe 
bite produces unquenchable thirſt, which 


proves > 
DIPTERE, or pirTzRON [S.] in the an- 

tient Architecture, fignified a temple ſurround- 

ed with a double row of columns, which form 

a ſort of porticos, called wings or iſles. 

. DVPTOTE IS.] a noun conſiſting of 

r [8] 

C J in Antiquity, a public 
regiſter, in which were 2 85 —— 
the public magiſtrates among the Heathens; 
and among the Chriſtians, they were a ſort 
of tables, on one of which were written the 
names of the deceaſed, and on the other 
thoſe of the living patriarchs, biſhops, Cc. 
or thoſe who had done any ſervice to the 
church, for whom prayers were offered, the 
deacons reading the names at Maſs, 
DIRE, or DIE ET VI [A. ] dreadful, diſmal, 
terrible. . 

DIRECT [A.] ſtrait forward, in a right 
line, In Arithmetic, the rule of three direct, 
in contradiſtinction to the rule of three in- 
verſe, In Aftronomy, a planet is ſaid to be 
direct, when it appears to an obſerver on 
the earth to go forward in the zodiac, or ac- 


DIR 


line, or aſcendants and deſcendants 5 in con- | 


tradiſtinction to the collateral line. In Op- 
tics, it is a ray flowing from a point of a 
viſible object directly to the eye, through one 
and the ſame medium, 

DIRECT [V.] to inftruft, teach, guide, 
regulate, adjuſt ; to preſcribe a certain mea- 
ſure ;, to mark out a certain courſe, | 

DIRECTION IS.] order, command, p̃re- 
ſcription. In Mechanics, it ſigniſies the line 
or pole of a body's motion, along which it 
endeavours to proceed, according to the force 
impreſſed upon it. With Aftrologers, it is 2 
kind of calculus, whereby they pretend to 
find out, when any notable accident ſhall 
happen to a perſon. | | 
 MAGNE/TICAL DIZ TIN [S.]denotes 
the tendency of the load-ſtone, or other mag- 
netical bodies to certain points called their 
poles, Thus, a magnetical needle always 
preſents one of its ends towards the north 
pole of the world, and the other towards the 
ſouth pole. | 

DIRECTOR IS.] a perſon who has the 
power, command, and management of an 
affair committed to him, In Commerce, he 
is one who has the management of the affairs 
of a trading company, Thus we ſay, the 
Directors of the Bank, Eaſt-India, and South- 
Sea companies. In Surgery, it is a grooved 
probe, to direct the * of the knife or ſciſ- 
fars, in opening ſinuſes or fiſtulas, that by 
this means the ſubjacent veſſels, nerves, and 
tendons may remain unhurt. n 

DIRE/CTORY Is. ] a regulation for re- 
ligious worſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly of 
divines, by order of the parliament in 1644 ; 
the deſign of it was, that the miniſters might 
not be wholly at a loſs after putting down the 
common prayer. 12 

DIRGE 18.1 a mournful ditty, a of 
lamentation. In the church of Rome, it is 
the ſervice they uſe for dead perſons. _— 

DIRK [S.] a kind of dagger, uſed by the 
Scots 1 8 wed) Ah, | 

DIRT IS.] m 1, mire z metaphori- 
cally, def Jane 15 | 

DIRTILY FP. y, filthily; meanly, 
baſely, — 1 ſhamefully. 15 

DIRUPTION IS.] che burſting or breale- 
ing of any thing. 6 

DIS, a particle prefixed to ſeyeral words, eĩ- 
ther to give them a ſignification contrary to 
what fimply they would have, as e 
diſ-obey, &c. or to ſignify a ſeparation, de- 
tachment, &c, as diſ-uniting, diſ peng, diſ- 
tributing, &c. ; : 

DISABVLITY IS.] weakneſs, want of 
power, ſtrength, or ſupport. In Law, it is 
when a perſon is rendered incapable of inhe- 
riting lands, or taking that beneſit which he 
might otherwiſe have done, 

DISA'BLE [V.] to deprive of natural | 
force, to 2 _ ſtrength; to render un- 
fit, or incapable of doing any thing 5 1/3 

N 


4 


J 


DIS 

DISABU'SE [v.] to undeceive; to ſet a 
perſon right in a thing wherein he was miſ- 
taken; to inform truly. | 

DISADVANTAGE [S.] loſs ; injury or 
prejudice to one's intereſt; damage ; hind- 
Trance. 8 

DISAFFE'CT [V.] to fill a perſon with 
diſcontent, to bear ill-will. 

DISAFFE'CTED [A.] unfatisfied, diſ- 
pleaſed with, or bearing ill-will to a perſon 
or thing. 

DISAGREE! [V.] to differ from, to be at 
variance with, to be of another opinion, to 
be in a ſtate of oppoſition. 
 DISAGREFE/ABLE [A.] contrary to, of- 
fenſive, unſuitable, troubleſome, unpleaſant. 
DISAGREEMENT [S.] difference be- 
tween things; diſſimilitude; diverſity of opi- 
nions. 


DIS ALLOWò IV.] to deny an authority; 
Not to permit, ſuffer, or allow a thing; to 


cenſure by ſome potterior act. | 

DISA'NCHOR [V.] to drive a ſhip from 
its anchor. | N | 
DISA'NIMATE [V.] to deprive of life; 

to diſhearten, diſcourage, deject. 
DISAN NULL [V.] to annul, vacate, re- 
peal, make void, aboliſh. 

DISAPPEAR [V.] to be loſt to fight; 
to vaniſh; to become inviſible. 

Dis APPO INT [V.] to defeat of expecta- 
Bon; to balk ; to break one's word, or fail 


in promiſe, _- 
DISAPPOINTMENT [S. ] defeat of 
z miſcarriage of expectations; preven- 
tion in the execution of a deſign. 
DISA/RM [V.] to diveſt a perſon of his 
arms; to deprive one of any weapons or in- 
Kruments of miſchief. | 
DISA'RMED [A.)] ſpoken of a deer whoſe 
1s are fallen; and of ſoldiers whoſe 
been taken from them, E OS. 
DISA/STER [S.] properly fignifies the blaſt 


or ftroke of ſome malignant planet; alſo, a 


musfortune, calamity, ill ſucceſs, affliction, 
miſchief. | 
DISA'STROUS [A.] unhappy, unfortu- 
nate, miſerable, calamitous. 
DISAVO'W [A.] todiſown ; to deny the 
knowledge of. ' 
DISBA/ND [A.] to diſcharge ; to diſmiſs 
foldiers from their ſervice. 
DISBELIE VE [V.] to give no credit to; 
to refuſe belief; put no confidence in. 
DISBU!/DDING of Tzzx5['S. Iis the cutting 
away ſuch branches or twigs as are ſuper- 
Auous or ill placed. 
DISBU/RDEN, or bis zun THEN V, Ito un- 
load, diſencumber, eaſe, lighten; to tell one's 
grief; to take off part of the leaves and fruit of 
'2 tree, when too much loaded, that thoſe left 


mav grow the larger. 


DISBU/RSE IV. I to expend or lay out mo- 


: | DIS 

| DISC s.] in Antiquity, was a quoit made 
of ſtone, iron, or other metal, five or fix 
fingers broad, and more than a foot long, in- 
clining to an oval figure, which, by means of 
a leathern thong tied round the Swe they 
threw to a vaſt diſtance, In Aftronomy, it is 
the body and face of the fun and moon, ſuch 
as it appears to us on the earth; or the body 
or face of the earth, as it appears to a ſpecta- 
tor in the moon, &c, In Opticks, it is the 
width of the aperture of teleſcope glaſſes. In 
Botany it is an aggregate of florets, forming, 
as it were, a plane ſurface. 


with naked feet, Es 
DISCA'NDY [V.] to diflolve, to melt. 
DISCARD [V.] at play, is to lay out 
cards. Aliſo, to cathier, diſcharge, or turn 
a perſon ont of his employment. 
DISCERN V.] to deſcry, perceive, diſtin- 
eviſh, 8 s 
DISCE/RNMENT [S.] judgment, diſere - 
tion, the faculty of diftinguiſhing. 
DISCE'RP fV.] to tear in pieces. 
DISCERPTIBLE [A.] frangible, ſepara- 


into parts. 

DISCHA/RGE [V.] to diſburden, exone- 
rate, unload; to give vent to any thing; to 
let off a gun; to pay a debt; to diſmiſs a per- 
fon from his poſt or office; to releaſe from 
priſon; to empty, as a river does into the 
lea 


DISCHA'RGE LS. ] a releaſe of a priſoner 
from confinement, a receipt or acquittance 
for money paid ; alſo, a volley cf ſhot. 


or ſcholar of another. In ſcripture ſenſe, the 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt, in general, were 
called Diſcipl:zs ; but in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
the Diſciples, denote thoſe alone who were 
bis immediate followers and attendants on his 
perſon, of whom there were ſeventy or ſe- 
| venty-two, The names, Diſciple and e 
are 2 ſynonymouſly u 2 the goſpel- 
hiſtory, but ſometimes the apoſtles are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Diſciples, as perſons ſe- 
lected out of the number of the Diſciples, to 
be the principal miniſters of his religion; of 
theſe there were only twelve. 

DVSCIPLINE [S.] in general denotes in- 
ſtruction and government, as military Diſci- 
pline, eccleſiaflical Diſcipline, &c, In a more 
particular ſenſe it is uſed for the chaſtiſement 
or bodily puniſhments inflifted on a religious 
of the Romiſh church, who has been found 
a delinquent; or even for that which the re- 
ligious voluntarily undergo, or inflict on 
themſelves, by way of penance, or mortifi- 
cation. | 
DISCLA/IM v. ] to diſown; to deny one's 
knowledge of; to renounce or quit claim to a 
thing. | 
DISCLA/IMER IS.] is a plea containing 


ney, either for cne's ſelf or others, 


— 


an expreſs denial of a thing, Thus, when 


DISCA/LCEATED [A.] without ſhoes | 


ble; any thing that may be torn, or broke 


DISCPPLE Ts.] the follower, pupil, learner, 


, * 
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arraigned of felony diſclaims the 
charged on him, though he ſhould be 
acquitted, yet he loſes the goods, When a 


hor 


defendant. in his anſwer in charkcery, denies 
his having any intereſt in the thing in queſ- 
tion, it is alſo a Diſclaimer ; and to theſe may 
be added a Diſclaimer or renouncing an exe- 
cutorſhip of a will, or the right of an admi- 
niſtration. 
DISCLO'SE Tv. !] to publiſh, reveal, make 
known; when ehickens break looſe from 


their ſhells, they are ſaid to be diſcleſed. In 


- Gardening, it ſigniſies to bud, blow, or put 
forth leaves. 


DISCLO/SURE{[S. ] a diſcovery; production 


Into view ; the revealing any ſecret. 

DISCO'LOUR V.] to change a colour 
from its natural hue ; to ſſain the beauty of 
a thing. 

- DISCO'MFIT [V.] to defeat, conquer, 
vanquiſh, or put an enemy to flight. 

DISCO/MFITURE [S.] the defeat, rout, 
or flight of an army. 

DISCOMME!ND [V.] to blame, cenſure, 
diſpraiſe, . | 

DISCOMMO/DIOUS [A.] troubleſome, 
inconvenient. | 

DISCOMPOYSE [V.] to rvie, diſturb, 
diſorder, offend, fret, vex, diſplace, diſcard, 
DISCOM O SURE IS. ] diſorder, pertur- 
bation; a troubled mind. 

DISCONCE/RT [V. ] to unſettle the mind, 
to diſcompoſe, diſorder, to fruſtrate, balk, 
or diſappoint the execution of a ſcheme or 
project; to render ineffectual meaſures already 
taken. | | 

DISCO'NSOLATE [A.] hopeleſs, com- 
fortleſs, afflicted, forrowful. 

DISCONTE/NT [S.] uneafineſs of the 
mind g diſſatisfaction, anxiety, diſpleaſure, 

DISCONTV/NUANCE IS.] ceſſation, in- 
termiſſion. In Law it ſignifies the interrup- 
tion or ceſſation of the courſe of a thing, 
and is of two kinds. 1, Diſcentinuance of 
eſtate or poſſeſſion, which has this effect, that 
a perſon may not enter upon his own land, 
Sc. aliened, whatever his right be, of his 
own authority, but muft bring his writ, or 
recover poſſeſſion by law. 2. Diſcontinuance 
of Freer where the opportunity to proſecute 
a ſuit is loſt, or the plaintiff is put fre die, 
and diſmiſſed the court. Diſcontinuance of 
plea, is, when divers things ſhould be plead- 
ed to in a ſuit or action, and ſome thereof 
are omitted in the pleading, Where a defen- 
dant's plea anſwers to a part only, it is a Diſ- 
continuance as to the part not anſwered, and 
the plaintiff may take judgment by nil dicit 

that; but if the plaintiff plead over there- 
to, the whole action is diſcontinued, 
DISCONTINUITY [S. ] diſunity of parts; 
ruption ; want of coheſion. 

DVSCORD [S.] diſagreement, oppoſition, 

mutual anger; contrariety of qualities, In 


- 


D1%S 
always, and of themſelves diſagreeable, yet 


neceſſury, and are made uſe of as the ſolid 
and ſubſtantial part of the harmony, 


gruous, diſagreeing, jarring. | 

DISCO'VER [V1 to reveal; to make 
known; to bring to light, 

DISCO'VERY 
hidden; the revea 
In Dramatic Poetry, the manner of unravelling 
a plot, or fable in tragedies, comedies, and 


dent, a diſcovery 1s made of the name, for- 
tune, quality, Sc. of the. principal perſon, 
which were before unknown. 

DISCOUNT [S.] in commerce, a prac- 
tice very frequent among merchants, traders, 
and bankers, In general, it ſigniſies a cer- 


ing money before it becomes due, frequent 
eſpecially in bills of exchange. 
DISCO'UNTENANCE V.] not to per- 
mĩt or allow] to diſcourage by cold treatment; 
to abaſh ; to put to ſharae, ö 
DISCOURAGE [V.] to diſhearten, de- 
preſs, deter; to fright from any attempt. 


being diſheartened, frightened, or deterred. 
DISCOU'RSE IS.] converſation; a trea- 
tiſe, or diſſertation either written or uttered, 
Among Logicians, it ſignifies the progreflive 
exerciſe of reaſon in the ſearch of truth; as 
when from ſelf-evident principles it diſcovers 
the truth of ſomething it did not know be- 
fore; by means of this a ſecond ; by that ie- 
cond, a third; and ſo on. | 
DISCOU!RTEOUS [A.] uncivil, uncom- 
plaiſant, rude, | | _ 
DISCOUS [A.] broad, flat, wide. For 
diſcous florvers ſee the Article Diſc. 
DISCRE'DIT [V.] to give a bad character 
of a perſon or thing; to wound a perſon's 


roach upon. 
DISCRE'DIT IS.] ignominy, difgrace, 
ſhame, or diſrepute. 


wiſe, circumſpect. 

DISCRE'TE [A.] ſeparate, diſtin, diſ- 
joined, 

DISCRETE yRroPoOR TION [8] is, when 
the ratio between the two pairs of numbers, 
or quantities is the ſame, but there is not 
the ſame between all the four numbers, Thus 
if the numbers 3: 6: 8: 16 be conſidered, 
the ratio between 3: 6, is the ſame as that 
between 8: 16, and therefore the numbers 
are proportional ; but it is only diſcrerely or 


is, the proportion is broken off between $ 
and 3, and is not continued as in the follow- 


24. | 
DISCRE/TE qQuanT1TyY [S.] ſuch as is 


Muße, the relation of two ſounds which are | not continuous and joined together, rk” 


DISCO/RDANT [A.] inconſiſtent, incon- 


15.5 the finding any thing 
ing or diſcloſing a ſecret, 


romances, wherein, by ſome unforeſeen acci- 


tain ſum, per cent. allowed a perſon for pay- 


DISCOURAGEMENT IS. j the cauſe of 


reputation; to diſgrace, ſhame, or bring re- 


DISCREET [A.] prudent, ſober, grave, | 


disjunRly ; for 3 is not to 6, as 6 to 8; that 


ing continual proportionals; 3 : 6: 122 


F 


- 
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.DISCRE/TION [S.] wiſdom, prudence, 


economy ; knowledge to govern one's ſelf, - 


lh Og affairs; liberty of acting at plea- 


DISCRE'TIONARY [A.] left at large; 
unreftrained, unlimited, unconditional. 
DISCRE'TIVE rzorostriens [S.] in 
- Logic, are thole where various judgments are 
denoted by the particles but, notwithſtanding, 
&c, either exprefied or underſtood, as Tra- 
 wellers change their climates, but not their 
2 Grammar, diſcretive conjanct᷑ ions 
are ſuch as imply oppoſition; as, not a man 
but a beafl. 
DISCRFVMINATE [V.] to diſtinguiſh ; to 
Fele& or ſeparate from others. 
DISCRIMINA'TION IS.] diſtinction, pe- 
culiarity of quality or circumſtances, by 
which one thing is made to differ from a- 


DISCRE'PANCE [S.] difference, diſagree- 
ment, contrarĩety. ö 
. - DISCU'MBENCY IS.] the antient poſture 

of leaning at meals. 

DISCU'MBER [V. | to diſengage from any 

troubleſome weight or | 
© DISCURSIVE [A.] moving here and 
there 3 wandering, roving, proceeding by re- 
regular gradation from premiſes to conſe- 


DISCU!RSORY [A.] argumentative, ra- 
tional. 


- DPFSCUS s.] a quoit ; an inftrument uſed 
by the antients in their publick games; but 
as to its form, dimenfions, and various uſes, 
authors difagree. _ EO 

DISCU'SS a, to fift, examine, en- 
quire, ventilate, In Phyſic, it is applied to 
fach medicines as diſperſe tumours or ſwell- 


 Ings. 
_ DISCUSSIONS. ]diſquifition,examination; 
the treating or handling any particular point or 
problem, ſo as to free it from the ties 
with which it is embarraſſed, In Surgery, it 
is breathing out the humours by inſenſible 
perſpiration. "T1 2 
+ DISCU'TIENTS s.] medicines that diſ- 
ſolve @ ſtagnating and coagulated blood, and 
.  diffipate the ſame without an external ſolu- 
- ion of continuity, or breaking the ſkin, 
DisDAIN [V.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, contemn 
_ as unworthy our notice or 
DISDWIN IS.] ſcorn, contempt. 
DISDA/INFUL [A.] havghty, proud, ſu- 
percilious, ſcornful. : 
DIS DIAPA SON IS.] in muſic, a com- 
pound concord, having the quadruple ratio 


: 1, or $: 2, 


x: DISDIAPA'/SON Dbiar zT IS. 12 con- 


Tord in a ſextuple ratio of 1: 6. 
DISDIAPASON ZNMI-DIAr ENTE IS.] 
= compopnd concord in jon of 16: 3. 

DISDIAPA/SON p1Toms [S. J a com- 

pound concord in the ion of 10: 2. 


DISDIAPA/SON s$213-piTone [S.] 2 


"*eompound concord in the proportion of 24 x 


55 »% 


& 


DIS 


DISEA'SE ['.] is that ftate of the body, | 


wherein it is deprived of the exerciſe of any 


of its functions, whether vital, natural, or 
| animal, All difeaſes are owing to the bad 


regulation of our lives, either from too much 
or too little ſleep, too much or too little ex- 
erciſe, Sc. Sometimes they are cauſed 
things without, and very often by an abu 
of food ; that is, by an intemperance in eat- 
ing or difyking, which is the ſo much the 
more injurious as it affects us inwardly. 

DISEMBA'RK [V.] to drop or give over 
__ to go to land from on ſhip- 

DISEMBO/GUE V.] to diſcharge itſelf, 
as a river does into the ſea. | 


DISENCHA'NT [V.] to free from the 


force of enchantment, - 

DISENCU'MBER IT.] to diſburden; 
3 to free from incumbrances. 

ENGA'GE V.] to relinquiſh, or 

rid of; to = 2 a _— —.— 
or diſentangle the mind from any thing that 
has powerfully ſeized it. 

DISENGA'GED [A.] vacant; at leiſuſe; 
not attached toany particular perſon or thing. 

DISENTA/NGLE [V.] to clear one's ſelf 
from any perplexity or em t; to un- 
fold the parts of any thing interwoven, to ex- 


tricate, looſe, or ſet free. 


DISENTRA'NCE[V.] to waken from a 
trance or deep ſleep, 

DISESPOU'SE [V.] to ſeparate after faith 
plighted ; to be divorced. 

DISESTEE'M IS.] diſreſpect, Night, diſre- 


gard, contempt of a perſon or thing. 
DISFA'VOUR [S. ] diſlike, diſcountenance, 


unacceptableneſs ; want of beauty. 
DISFFGURE [V.] to alter or change 
ee ap hae orm; to mangle or de- 


DISFI'GUREMENT IS.] defacement of 


beauty ; the altering a thing of an agreeable 
— 8 into a deformed or ugly 


one, 
DISFO/REST[V.] to reduce the privileges 


of a foreſt to the ſtate of common land ; al- 
ſo, to cut down, and grub up the trees of a 


DISFRANCHWISE [ 1 to deprive a per- 
ſon of the rights and pri 
zen or ſubject. cv.) 8 "yp 1 
DISGO RGE [V.] to diſcharge 
mouth; to pour out with violence, as a river 
into the ſea. | 
DISGRA'CE V.] to diſhonour; to bring 
a reproach upon; to aſperſe a man's cha- 
rater ; to diſparage, diſcredit, defame. | 
DISGRA'CE IS.] ſhame, ignominy, dif- 
honour, disfavour, diſcredit, I 
DISGRA'/CEFUL [A.] ſhameful, igno- 
minious, ſcandalous, diſcreditable, infamous. 
DISGUISE CV.] to hide or conceal one's 


ſelf 1 to 
dis figure or change the form of a — 
cilemble or make falſe pretencꝶs, pls. 


f 


of a free citi- - 


fair practice; meanne 


cere; meanly 


DIS 
GUITSE S. cloak falſe habit 3 
2 the- perfor that 


wears it; a maſk, 

DISGUST IS.] diſpleaſure ; averſion of 
the palate to any thing; ill humour; ma- 
fevolence ; offence conceived. 

DISGUST IV. ] to nauſeate; to diſpleaſe; 


to give diſtaſte; to offend ; to raiſe an aver- | 


ſion in the fomach. 

DISH IS] a platter; a broad ſhallow pew- 
ter, wooden, or earthen veſſel, to put victuals 
in when dreſſed. Among Miners, it denotes 
a wooden meaſure, wherein they are obliged 
to meaſure their ore : It is kept by the Bar- 
maſter, and contains about 672 ſolid inches, 

DISHABVLLE IS.] an undreſs; a looſe 

igent dreſs. 

' DISHEA'RTEN tv. to diſcourage, de- 

, terrify, diſmay. 
DISHE/RISON 5 a dixinheriting, 
DISHERITOR one who di ſpoſſeſſes 


another of his 0h 


DISHE/VEL [V.] to ſpread the hair in a 


careleſs diſorderly manner. 


DISHO/NEST — ] void of probity, faith, 
or honour; vile, baſe, difingenuous, roguith, 
villainous ; alſo unchaſte, incontinent, laſci- 


vious, lewd. 


DISHONESTY S.] want of probity; 


villainy ; roguery; knavery; unchaſtity; in- 
tinence 


con 
DISHO'NOUR [V.] to diſgrace ; to blaſt 


n perſon's character 3 to defame; to violate 
chaftity ; 


to treat with indignity. 
DISHO/\NOUR [5 J reproach, diſgrace, ig · 
nominy, ſhame, iniamy. - 


DIS 

| &C, which tho' uſed in connecting a diſcousſe, 
22 ſeparate the parts of it ; = I bave m- 

, or 1 could not arcba 
Hate, neither can I one. 

DISJUNCTIVE Soros T10% IS.] in 
Login, 8 is, — the pars are oppoſed; 2 
re night. | 

DIS CS.) 1 ſee Dre. 

DISLVKE [V.] to Aae to be diſ- 
pleaſed with; to J dignclinat affection. 

DISLVKE clination, _ 
diſpleaſure ; [8.1 diclnarion 

DISLOCATE [V. ] to put a „ out of 
” proper place, to put a bone of member out 


" SLOcaTION [S.] the Nate of being 
diſplaced; luxation ; a joint put out, | 

DISLODGE [V. to remove from a place 
or habitation z to force an enemy from a 
ſtation, In Hunting, it ſigniſies the rouſing 
or forcing the game from their holes and 
coverts. 


DISLO'YAL LA. I not true to allegiance 
faithleſs, treacherous to one's king and coun- 
try; not true to the marriage bed; falſe in 
_ LOYALTY [S.] treachery; 

I 
ouſneſs ;, 8 3 


. unfaithfulneſs in love. 


DFSMALTA. dire, hr, doo fight 
ful, — N omfortable, 

DISMA/NTLE IV.] to firip or throw 
off one's cloaths ; to ſtrip a town of its out- 
works and fortifications ; to break down or 


deſtroy any thing external, 
DISMA'SK [V.] to ftrip one of his 


DISHO'NOUR ABLE [A.] unfair, unge diſguiſe, 
nerous, difingenyous, di „ ignominious, DISMATY IV.] to ſurprize, frighten, ter= 


reproa | 
DISINCLINA/TION IS.] diſaffeQion; 


ſlight; diſlike, 
DISINGENUITY fs Jagen diffimulation ; un- 


DISINGE/NUOUS [A. wp infin- 
artful ; knaviſhly crafty, 
DISINHERIT v.] to cut a perſon off 


from his hereditary right. 


DISINTER [V.] to unbury; to take a 
ſe ont of the grave 

ISYNTERESTED LA.] impartial, un- 

Wo not ſwayed by private ends or in- 


— DISYNTERESTEDNESS [8.] a diſregard 


to private intereſt, 


 DISINTHRO'NE 
„ * 


DISJOUNT V.] to 2 2 part | ga 


«ſunder; to put out of joint; to cut aſunder 


the limbs of a creature; to carve a fowl; to | 


make incoherent, 
wr” fog LA.] disjointed, parted, ſe- 


DISJUNCTION 8.) ſeparation, divifion, 
nion, 
_ DISJUNNCTIVE [A.] ſomething that ſe- 
er oh mann 


. 8 


* * 


courage. 
DISMAY [S.] amazement, fright, hor- 
5 fall of courage; deſertion 
 DISME/'MBER v.] to mutilate; to di- 
vide member from member; to cut in 


pieces; 

DISME'MBERED [A. 2 is 
applied to birds that [43.20 mon 
legs; and alſo to lions and other animals, 
E cgi axe GHIOnnR 

MES a ten a term formerly 

2 2 

DISMTSS [ 1 ſend away; to die- 
charge; to give for departure; to 


DISMPSSION [S.] diſcharge from an of- 
ſice; the ſending away; deprivation ; dbli- 
tion to leave an Nr 2 172 


to be unhorſed. To dif- 


nr th ce, dna Se. is to m 

0 nt cannon, is to 
break their carriages, wheels, Sc. ſo as to 
render them r N 

S.] a breach of duty 


DIS0OBEDIENCE 


to ſuperiors, part 


peril 


with regard to pay 


. =o, 


- 


— 
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DIS 
rents, violation of lawful commands or pro- 
hibition. 7 
DISOBE/DIENT [A.] ſtubborn, refracto- 
ry, undutiful, contumacious, rebellious, 
DISOBE'Y [V. ] to refuſe compliance with 


the commands of one's parents or fuperiors ; 


to tranſgreſs their prohibitions, ; 
_ DISOBLFGE [V ] to offend, diſguſt, af- 
front, diſpleaſe. 5 


DISO'RDER [S.] confuſion, irregularity, 
neglect of rule; tumult, diſturbance, buftle ; 


: _ diſcompolure of mind; a breach of that re- 
gularity, in the animal oeconomy, which 


cauſes health, ſickneſs, Sc. 2 
DISO'RDER 1275 to put in confuſion; 
iſcom 


to diſturb, ruffle, „ miſplace, con- 
found, make fick. | Nh 
_ DISORDERLY (P.] v1 law, rule, 
or method; i y,. . 


DISORIENTA/TED [A. J a term uſed in 
Dialling, 2nd applied to thoſe Dials, which 
have been ſome-how altered from the ſituation 
of directly facing the Eaft, or any other of 
the cardinal points. 7. 

DISC/WN [Y.] to my to diſallow ; 
laim any title to a thing. 

DISPA'RAGEMENT IS. ] diſgrace; a ſlur 
en a perſon's character; the leſſening one 


elf in the opinion of the world, by an inju- 


rious union or compariſon with ſomething of 
inferior excellence, Ia Law, the matching 
an heir in marriage under his or her degree 


or quality, is a diſparagement, and againſt 
decen ; 


CY. * 0 78 
DISPARTrY CS.] diſagreement, - differ 
ence, inequality; diſſimilitude. ; 
DISPA/RK (v. to throw on a park ; 
to ſet at large without any encloſure. 
DIS PART V.] to divide in two, ſeparate, 
Disp ART IS.] in Gunnery, is the ſet- 
ting a mark upon the muzzle-ring of a piece 
of ordnance, fo that a ſight-line taken up- 


on the top of the baſe ring againſt the touch- 


hole, by the mark ſet on or under the mu- 
ale, may be parallel to the axis of the con- 
cave px "Br, 


' « DISPA/RT [V.] in Gunnery, is to level 


the piece at an object. 

- DISPATCH IS.] is a letter ſent abroad 
by a carrier, on affairs of ſtate or other mat- 
ters of importance; alſo the packet or mail 


| containing ſuch letter. | | 
DISPA/SSIONATE [A.] cool, calm, mo- 


temperate, not moved by any paſſion. 
DISPAU/PER IS.] in Law, is a perſon 
ſuing in forma pevperis ; but before the ſuit 
is ended, he has lands or other eſtate fallen 
to him; or if he did any thing to make 
him loſe his privilege, he is ſaid to be diſ- 


ed. 
NBisP ENS AR v, or preyrNSATORY IS.] 


is a book containing the method of prepar- 
ing the varions kinds of medicines uſed in 
pharmacy, It likewiſe fignifics a magazine 


es D1'Ss 
or office for ſelling medicines at prime · coſt 
to the poor, The college of phyſicians main- 
tain three of theſe in London; one at the 
college itſelf in Warwick-Lane ; another in 
St Peter's-Ally Cornhill, and a third in St 
Martin's Lane, | 
DISPENSA'TION IS.] diftribution, the 
dealing out any thing. In Divinity, it is the 
dealing of God with his creatures, or the me- 
thods of his providence, In Law, it is the 
granting a licenſe to do ſome certain action 
that is not otherwiſe permitted, The great- 
eſt dealer in Diſpenſations is the pope, who 


claims the office jure divino, and extends it 
to ny. ns. The archbi of Can- 
terbury has a power, by ſtatute, of diſpenſing 


in any cauſe wherein Diſpenſations were for- 
merly granted by the ſce of Rome; as well 
to the king as his ſubjects; and during the 
vacancy of the archbiſhop's ſee, the guar- 
dian of ſpiritualities may grant Diſpenſations, 
Every biſhop of common right, has the power 
of inftituring into benefices, and of diſpenſ- 
ing in common caſes, A Diſpenſaticn of the 
king, makes a thing that is prohibited, law- 
ful to be done by the perſon that has it; 
though a thing evil ia itſelf will not admit 


one's | of a Diſperſation, And where the ſubiect has 


an immediate intereſt in an act of paritament, 
the king cannot diſpenſe with it; but may 


if the ſuit be the king's own only, for the 


breach of a penal law that is not to the da- 
mage of a third perſon 


DISPEO/PLE CV.] to depopulate; 0 klip 
dow 


a country of its inhabitants, either 
ſtroying or carrying them away. 


DISPE/RSE [V.] to ſcatter, diſſipate, tor 


drive into different parts. 
 DISPE'RSION (S.) Diſſipation. In Op- 


ticke, it is the dryergency of the rays of 


Light. Point of Diſperſion in Dioptricks, is 
the point db eager Bonus rays beg! 
to d verge, where their refraction renders 
them divergent. In Medicine and Surgery, 
it is the removing an inflammation, and re- 
ſtoring the inflamed part to its natural ſtate. 
DISPPRIT Iv. ] to difcourage, deject, de- 


preis, diſhearten, intimidate ; allo, to take 


away the ſpirit of ſtrong liquor, and leave 
only the phlegm or watery part. 


DISPLACE (V.] to put a thing out of 
z to 


its place; to diſmiſs from an 
4; | 


DISPLANNT [V.] to remove a plant; to 
drive or carry away a people from the place 
where they were firſt ſettled. . 

DISPLA'Y [V.] to ſpread abroad; to ex- 
hibit to the ſight or mind, to explain any 
matter fully, 2 

DISPLAY'ED [A.] in Heraldry, is un- 
derſtood of the ion of an eagle, or any 
other bird, when it is erect, with its being 
expanded or ſpread forth. 


DISPLEA'SE IV. ] to ver, anger, offend, 
Ds 


diſguſt. 


* 


* 
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Gilg ge eng thing. 
- DISPOSE en 


mind or body; natural fitneſs ; 


| Ing to their proper nature and office, In 
Rhetoric, the placing word s io foch, an or 


for ny kin f incl , or want of pro- 
RAID. or D1SPROPOR-| | 


— a teaſpner; one that 


55 a= 8 oppoſe, queſtion, diſcuſs, ar- 


1 EE Tv. to make 1 


. 6% wits t» a4; Ss. RES 4. 


DIS 
- DISPLEA!SURE [S.] — affront, 
* given, in 


DISPLO'DE E V. to — "ith a loud 
noiſe ; to vent with @ violent eruption. 

DISPLO/SION IS. 2 ſudden burſt or 
eruption w.th a ls. J Latin 

3 in 

E. o four eng ables; 

as Macenates, concludent 

© D1SP RT [V.] to play, toy, wanton. 

DISPOSAL U. regulation, diſtribution, | 
ordering, wa Eh, or dealing in any thing 


ng bing of ny manner; alſo, the 
8 2 F 
to adapt or e z to ex- 


MLA the __ 

DISPO/SED [A.] inclined, to be willing, 
or to agree to. 

DISPOSPFTION, or p:srosune [S.] or- 
der ; method; diftributian ; temper; incli- 
nation; affeftions ; the habit of a perſon's 
tendency to 
any act or ſtate; temper of mind ; predomi- 
nant inclinatian, In Architecture, hs juſt | 

the ſeveral parts of an edifice accord- | 


ger as contributes 1 
2 even adds to the ſtrength of a 


DISPOSSF/SS cv. to get; diſeize; 
turn out of poſſeſſion. 
1 [V.] to. blame 3 cenſure; 


a DISPROFIT [S.] loſs, damage, or pre- 
ISPROPO'RTION IS.] a general term 


onaTz [A,] out of ſymmetry or propor 
ton irmula irregular ; unſuitable; contrary ur. in 


propriety, 
KG [V.] to confute an aſſertion; 
to conxict of error or falſhood; to ſhew the 
vatruth and abſurdity of a thing. 


re AT, [A.] ambiguous or doubt- | j 
ful ; controventible,; that is liable to be con- 


an Wade or deſends or oppoſes a 

ce DSPUFATTION 
umental conteſt. 8 

0 UTE V.) to debate, controvert, 

315 reaſon, canvaſs z to wrangle, ſquabble, 

4 IS. conteſt ; controverſy ; quar- 


by ſome natural or legal 


Il, vend, or get negl 


22 j | 


DIS . 
went; to nve of a right or claim ame 
bogig 1 84 "y 
- DISQUVET IS. ] uneaſineſs, trouble, anti- 
ety, reſtleſineſs, * 

DISQUVET [V-] to Kt ae vex, tor- 
ment, fret, diſturb N 15 make uneaſy | 


DISC STI [S.] a 8 and exat 
examination into the circumſtances of any 
affair, in order to diſcourſe clearly. 

DISRA/NK [V.] to degrade from his 
_— to put out of order; to throw into con- 

10N, 

DISREGA/RD [v.] to neglect, deſpiſe, 
ſlight, underyalue; to take no notice of; to 
have no eſteem for, 

DISREGA/RD [5.] diſcſteem 5, flight ; 
ect; contempt, © 

DISRELISH IS.] bad taſte z diſſike ; nau- 
ſeouſneſs ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 

'DISRP'LISH LV. not to like, approve, 
or agree to. 

DISREPU'TE, or DISREPUTATION 459 
an ill charatter 3 diſeſteem; diſgrace; il 


honour, 

DISRESPE!CT [5. ellen; rudeneſs z 
want of reyerence ; di 

DISRESPEICTEUL[A. 7 rode, un- 
mannerly. 

DISRO/BE [ 3 undreſs; — off a 


perſon's cloaths; to degrade or take away 
e of wearing 4 particular ſort ot 


DisxupTIox IS.] breaking through 3 


a brech ; rent. 
Diss IS.] a town in Norfolk, whoſe fol 
is kept Oct. 28, for cattle and tops; the 


market is on Tueſday. 


Diss ATIs UC TIox 8.1 diſcontent 3 


4 uncafineſs ; grumbling, IG. Jai | 
DISSE 4 to anatomize; to; diyide 
12 2 part of a dead body mi- 
nutely 
DISSE/CTION IS.] in Angtom the £2 
1 ting. up, a dead ol with a view yy examin- 
the ſtructnte and uſe of the parts. 
""DISSEFZIN IS.] in Law, js an unlaw- 
ful diſpaſſeſſing a perſon of bis lands or 
tenements. 
F [V.] to eject, 4ilpoſleſs, un- 
tive a man of his eſtate; 
ls BLE [V.] to conceal,. cover, or 
diſguiſe the truth under falſe pretences. _ 
ISSEMBLER .[S.] an hypocritez one 
who conceals his intentions and inclinations, 
with a view to ſerve his own ends. 
DissEMINATE TV. ] -to ſeatter or ſow 
ſeed; to ſpread every way z to propagate a 
true or falſe. 
DISSENSION e N e diſagreement Arif 


contention ; 


DISSENT LV, " [V,]-to 3 


| agree with ; of a contrary nature, 

| DISSENT | [8. ] difference of opinion; iſe 
agreement; a MOR of difference 
in opinion, 


m—_— 


»* 


Dis 


incone » with, contrary to ; un- 
DISSENTERS IS. ee 
n [S.] . | 


The Diſſenters tolerated by a law, may be di- 
vided into four claſſes, viz. Preſbyterians, In- 
ts, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers; to 

which may be added another ſect, called the 
Unitas fratrum, or Moravians, who ſome years 
ago obtained a toleration in this country. 
DISSERTAfTION * 12 diſcourſe or 


treatiſe upon any ſubj 
DISSERVE [V.] to injure, _— 
injury, prejudice, 


or hurt a perſon or 

-- DISSE'VER J to part in two, divide, 
break, ſeparate, Ne 

DISSIMPLAR [A.] unlike ; heteroge- 
nous. In Anatomy, thoſe parts that are 
_ of various ſtructures; fuch are all 


bs of the _ 
— [S.] unlikenefs want 
dif- 


of reſemblance; whatever conftitutes 
ference bias two diflimilar things. 

DISSIMULA'TION [S.] . de- 
uk * — or a bad de- 

5 U air and pretences 

DISSIPA'TE IV.] to diſperſe, 
drive away, diſſolve, break in pieces, 
4 DriP — 1s. IRR fs 

AfTION extravagance 
the hell eat inal 

= 


of a fortune. Ar 

loſs or conſumption of the minute 

4 do #] or that flux whereby they 
off and are loſt. - 


DISSO'LV ABLE or p1ssotLumnte [A.] 


ea of diſſolution; generally appplied to 
ce of le which may be rendered 


ſeatter, 


| Auid by fuſion or melting. 

| DISSO/LVE de pry 6 mk 
; thing by iting its ; to * 
a k „ that is 
naturally ſolid, 3 quid ; to 


break up aflertiblies ; to — perſons u- 
— to be relaxed, or melt away in 


DISSOLVENT [A.] in general Lignifies 
whatever diſſolves or reduces a ſolid body in- 
to ſuch minnte parts as to be ſuſtained in a 
1 quid. Diſſolvents are the ſame with what 
* chemitts call menſtruutng. See Men- 
5 
i DVSSOLUTE [A.] looſe, wanton, vi- 
 cious, licentious, prodigal, luxurious, da- 
banched, | 
©  DVSSOLVTENEFSS [S.] 1 
Jooſenefs of manners; debauchery 
- DISSOLU/TION Js. the 2 of liquify- 
ing by heat or moiſture ; deſtruction of a 


"hi by the ſe ration of its parts ; 
— i forthe by diffolving any + body Sah 


22 reſolution of the bad into its a 


che ſob- | 


3 


* 5 | Aitbent eſements; ITY = * 


ſembly; looſeneſs of manners, 


rn oe [S.] ener urgen=- 


7 feaſon, or L againft purſuing 


DISSUA'SIVE [S.] w_ fo perſuade 


a perſon to act contraty to his preſent in- 
tentions. 
Diss VLLABLE [S.] among Crammari- 
is a word conſiſting of two 2 


DFSTAFF IS.] an inftrument about 

which flax is bound in order to be {| | 
DISTAIN [V.] to tain, cog der cn 
ute, defile, contaminate, 

* DISTANCE IS.] in 

or interval between two 5 

to time or place. In e te is the 

number of minutes or a has 

failed from any given place or point. In A- 

fronomy, the diſtance of the Sun, planets, 


and comets, is n 
it cannot be found by eclipſes, or their different 
: For from the of the motions 


DISTANT 411 i yl & hw 
cider, paſtor z_ reſerved ; thy; not 


DISTA'STE IS. —— of the palate 


diſguſt ; offence ; 5 z te- 
ſentment. 
DIS TASTE yy to lk. dif- 
7 * 
DISTASTE [A.] ble, of- 
fenfive, diguſtful, 8 di 5 f 
DISTE/MPER 2 among Phyſicians, is 
the ſame with Diſcaſe ; which ſee. Among 


that kind of painting is 

if with oil, it is called 

ſimply painting. If the — any 
wo ogg fize, whites of eggs, of any ſuch 

| or unctuous matter, and k pre 

oil, then they fay it is dons in Mie ar. or 

In this Sanner the b 

Hampton Court are pat 
rA ATN 

| ets f exceſs of heat of 

or hs mind; confuſion z . 1 gg | 


eig R [V.] to ſtretch, ſtuff or ſwell 


„ 
> 


DIs- 


DIS 
T IS.] the ſpace taken up by 


.DISTE/N 

a body di 10 

DIS [ENSION in general fignifies 
the ſtretching a ale! to its full length or 
breadth. 


DPSTICH Is. a couplet of verſe, mak - 
ing a complete ſenſe; commonly applied to 
moral ſubjectt; as mo" + Diftichs. 

* DISCHIA'SIS IS. urgery, 2 diſeaſe 
of the eye-lids, w ao the eye-laſhes, 
there grows another kind of hair, which fre- 
uently eradicates the former, and pricking 
the membrane of the eye, excites pain and 
brings on a defluxion, 
| _ DVFSTIL IV. ] to drop; to fall gently and 
filently; to uſe a till; to draw away the 


ſpirit by diſtillation, 
DISTILLA'TION N [S.] in Chemiſtry, is 
the ſpirituous, aque- 


9 
ſaline parts of a mixed 


2 from the graſter and more terreſtrial 
parts, by means of fire, and collecting and 
condenſing them again by cold. 
DISTFLLER IS.] one who practiſes the 
art of GAL. one who makes 9 
inflammatory ſpirits oo common ſale, 
DISTPLLERY S,] the art of diſtilling 
brandies and other ſpirits ; to this art like- 
wiſe belongs the of brew- 
ing and fermentation, the knowledge of pro- 
per additions, and rectiſication of ſpirits, 
N. A. J different ; not the ſame ; 
clear; unconf marked out; ſpecified, 
Diftlin? Notion or Tdea is that wherein the 
mind perceives - a difference from all other 
_ Fj — gp Ab in Opticks, is that di- 


** 2 convex-glaſs, in 
— perry 


it appear di- 
2 that it is the 
ſame with the focus. 
DISTFNCTION IS. a note of difference ; 
a note of fuperiority ; that by which one dif- 
fers from another, In Logick, a ſeparation 
of complex ideas; a notation of difference 
between ſeemingly the ſame, In the 
ſchools, it is uſed as an expedient to evade an 
argument, or to clear up and unfold an am- 
biguous propofition, which may be true 1 
—— and 1 in another; bu ns. hs 
nt was hard preſſed, but he diſengag- 
ed _ ror” Diftia&ion. 


J to writhe, twiſt, or pull 
23 in Medicine, is a 


the mouth, occa- 


Anon 
contraftion of one 
Koned a convulſion of the muſcles 'of "ane 
fide of the face. It is likewiſe uſed to de- 
now nay pat "of in animal body, when jt. 
is ill placed or ill favoured, 

DISTRA'CT IV. J to pull different ways at 
once; to ſeparate, divide, confuſe, perplex. 

" DISTRACTION Is. tendeney to dif- 
ſerent parts; 2 confuſion, In Che- 
0 it is a forcible diviſion of ſubſtances, 


DIS 


tion or calcination, In Medicine, it ſome- 


p 


times denotes the act of pulling a fibre, mem- 
brane, or the like, beyond its natural extent. 
Alſo, a perturbation of the mind; madneſs ; 
phrenzy ; loſs of the ſenſes. 

DISTRA/IN [V.] to make ſeiſure of 2 
perſon's goods for rent, taxes, &c. 

DISTRE'SS [S.] calamity, affliction, mis- 
fortune, In Law, the ſeizing or diſtraining 
2E | 


paid, 

""DISTRUBUTE .] to divide; to deal 
out, In Priating, it is to diſpoſe or put the 
22270 0 

e ca 

DISTRIBU!TION IS.] in a general ſenſe, 
fignifies the act of dividing a thing into ſe · 
veral parts, in order to the diſpoſing each in 
its proper place. In Architecture, it is the 


| dividing and diſpoſing the ſeveral parts of a 


building, as the plan directs. In 5 it is 
a kind of diviſion which diſtinguiſbes an uni- 


verſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of ſpecies, 
as diviſion is to diſtinguiſh an integer's whole | 
into its ſeveral parts. In Rhetoric, it is a 
kind of deſcription, whereby an orderly di- 
vifion and enumeration is made of the prin- 
cipal qualities of the ſubj In Printing, it 
is the taking a form aſunder, ſeparating the 
letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes again, 
each in its proper cell, 

DISTRUBUTIVE [A.] communicative 2 
that which is is employed in aſſigning others 
their 77 1 

DISTRTBUTIVE jus ric [S.] is that 
W N we be ai every perſon what properly 


DISRICT 8.1 a part of a province, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by peculiar magiſtrates, or certain 
wileges. It alſo denotes the territory be- 


E W en or the 


extent of a judge's 
_ DISTRUST 8945 * — no confidence 
z not to truſt, 


to be diffident 
e N 


DISTRUSTFUL [A.] jealous, ſuſpicious, | 
diffident, 


diſquiet, cenſus,” m_—_— 


& link, "Ih Law hinder a man from 


dis of his 
USTURIANCE | . J lee, diſor- 


der, tumult, confuſion, 
DISTU/RBER 81 7. a viclawe of the 
— one who breeds riots, diſorders, wo 


DISVE/LOPED, or navetoyen IA. 
| open, unfolded, uncovered,. In Heraldry, it 


2 
aration, 
breach of — E. friends. 
DISUNYTE IV.] to fall aſunder; to dif- 
join or ſeparate z to ſe 3hrirads at variance, | 


were before ugited, aa: 


Iiz 


DIS. 


- 


nn diſcum 


| DIV 

DISUVISAGE IS.] the gradual ceſſation of 

a uſe or cuſtom. 

_ DISUSSE S.] fignifies the fame. 
_ _ DISUISE 2 to leave off or diſcontinue 
a faſhion, practice, or cuſtom. 

DITITCH [S.] in country affairs, is a nar- 
row channel or trench made for draining 
marſhy grounds, the conveyance of water, or 
| Inclofing fields, In Fortification, it is a trench 

dug round the rampart or wall between the 
2 # gr counterſcarp ; it is alſo called moat 
or fois. 

DITCHILING N.] a town in Suffer, 
whoſe fairs are held April 5, for ſheep and 
a ; and October 12, fer pedlars wares. 

i A'MBIC A.] fomething belong- 
ing to the dithyrambus; dithyrambic 2 


c. 
DITHYR A/MBUS [S.] in antient , 
a hymn in honour of us, full of tranſ- 
Port and poetical z 

_ DFTONE 18. in Mob, an interval com- 
nding two tones, in proportion as 4.: 5, 

and that of the ſemiditone is 5 : 6. 
DPTRIGLYPH IS.] the ſpace between 
two triglyphs. 
TTANY IS.] 
in 


aid. | 

DTT IS.] a ſong or ballad. . 

DIVA IS. I in Heraldry, the herb night- 
ſhade, uſed for ſable, or black, by thoſe who 
blazon with flowers and herbs, inftead of me- 
tals and colcurs. | by 

DINAN IS.] the council-chamber, or 
court of juſtice, among the eaſtern nations, 
particularly the Turks. | 

DIVARICATE * part or divide into 
two; to ſtraddle, like thoſe who are bow- 


DIVE [V.] to immerge, or fink” volunta- 
fily under water; to ſcrutinize, or examine 
a thing to the bottom ; to penetrate into the 
ſecret ; to ſearch artfully into a perſon's de- 
figns, counſels, and buſineſs; and, in the 


canting language, to pick pockets in a croud, | property 


at church, Sc. 
© DFVER od hog who finks or ſwims un- 
t enters deep into know- 
ledge, or ſtudy; alſo, a bird called the di- 
dapper, or #abchick ; alſo a pick-pocket, 

" DIVERGE [V.] to tend various Mae 
from one point; to go farther off continually, 
as two right lines interſecting one another, 
which tho continued to infinity, would ne- 
ver meet again, but always grow wider. 

DIVERGENT xars IS.] in Optics, are 


thoſe which going from a point of the vi- 


| different turn to the flux or humours ; 


tion of the intereſt of 


„„ 
| cavities towards one another, 


net and run out- 
Wards quite contrary ways. | 
DIVERS TA. F ſundry, fereral, various, 
more than one. f 8 
DIVERSE [A.] different, unlike, mul- 
tiform, in different directions. 8 
DIVERSIFICA/TION IS. ] variation ; va- 
riegation; variety of terms; multiformity ; 
change ; alteration, | 
DIVERSIFY [V.] to vary, change, alter, 
variegate, | | 
DIVERSIFYING IS.] among orators, is 
the handling a fu . ways, in or- 
der to ſet it in moſt conſpicuous light, 
_ make the ftronger impreſſion on the 
carer, 
DIVE/RSION IS. ſport, aſtime, recre- 
ation; alſo r or 3 from the 
matter in hand to ſomething elſe. In mili- 
tary affairs, it is when an enemy is at- 


| racked in one place, where they are weak 


and unprovided, in order to draw off their 
forces from another, where they have made, 
or intend to make an interruption, In Phy. 
fic, it is, when an attempt is made to give a 
, 
blood-letting makes a diverſion, 

DIVERSITY IS.] difference, diffimili- 
tude, variation, In Painting, it confiſts in 
giving every figure or part in a plece, its pro- 
per 2ir and attitude. 


DIVERT [V.] to turn off from 24 
tectzon; to digreſs; alſo, to pleaſe, exhi 
rate, entertain, recreate, 


DIVERTIVE [A. ] amuſive, recreative, 


exhilerating. p 
DIVE'ST [V.] to ftrip; to make naked; 

to deprive a of any dignity or orna- 

„ 


DIVE'STING, or pivxzsTune IS.] in 
Law, is uſed for the act of ſurrendering one's 
effects. By a contract of donation or ſale, 
the donor, or ſeller, is ſaid to be difſeized and 
diveſted of his property, in this ſenſe it ſtand: 
contradiſtinguiſhed from inveſture, where 
donee, or purchaſer, becomes inveffed with the 
of the 777 or 1 e 67 
DIVIDE V.] to ſeparate; to part one 
whole into t pieces; to dilunite by Ak. 
DIVIDE/ NDIS. 3 
ber propoſed to be divided in equal parts. It 
muſt always be greater than the diviſor. In 
ſtocks and companies, it is a ſhare or propor- 
ſtocks erected on pub- 
lic funds; as the South-ſea, Cc. In the uni- 
verſity, it is that part or ſhare Which the fel - 
lows equally divide among themſelves of their 
yeatly ſtipend. In Trade, it is when a man's 


Gble object, are diſperſed, and continually de- effects are taken by ſtatute, inventoried and 


part from. one another, in 
are removed from the object. 


- DIVERGENT, or biz HYPEn- | creditors 


rA IS. I is one whoſe legs turn their con- 


proportion as they |'valued, and after all charges are deduRted, 


the remainder is divided among the al 
in rtion to the el | 


4 - 
* - 
— 
% 


: 


DIV 
DIVIDER [5. 


open and ſhut by means of a ſcrew, to ren- 


der them more * fot curious mathematical 


purpoſes, 

Bx DU ALSIS. ] in Arithmetic, are num- 
ders in the rule called diviſion, containing 
part of the dividend, diſtinguiſhed by points, 
of which the queſtion muſt be aſked, how 
often the diviſor is contained in them, 

DIVINA'TION fS.] the art of foretel- 
ling future events, under as many and yarious 
names as methods; as by a Ln. 
palmiftry, numbers, lors, ——_Yy 

DIVINE [A.] partaking of the nature 

«<3 or proceeding from. him; excellent 
in a ſupreme degree, 

DIVINE IV. I to preſage, prognoſticate, 


| N a miniſter of the goſpel; 
<= — to teach the people the duties of 
gion. 
DIVINER IS.] one that profeſſes divina- 
tion, or the art of revealing occult things by 
ſupernatural means; a ſoothſayer, augurer, 
conjurer, wizard, 

VPNITY IS.] the Deity ; the ſopreme 
Being; the Creator of all 
ſcience of Theol 

DIVPSIBLE I A.] ſeparable ; that may be 


divided into parts, 
DIVISIBULITY S.] that property by 
which the particles of matter in all bodies are 


2 6 I a 


DIVISION [S.] is the art of dividing 
any thing into parts, In Arithmetic, it is one 
of the four fundamental rules, whereby we 
find how often a lefs number, called the di- 
viſor, is contained in a greater, called the di- 
vidend ; the number of times which the di- 
viſor is contained in the dividend being term- 
ed the quotient. In Natural Philoſophy or Me- 
chanics, it is the taking a thing to pieces, 
that we may have a mare complete concep- 
tion of the r This is frequently — 
ceſſary in complex beings, or a piece 
curious . the ſeveral parts of which | 
cannot be ſurveyed at one view. In Muſic, 


it is the divi an interval of an octave in- 
to a number of leſs intervals. In Rhetoric, 
it is 005, Be oe arrangement of a difcourſe under 


. In wa, the Dizzifion of Far- 
| —— pre WT. veral parcels into which it is 


divided in marching, At Sea, it is the third 
part of a fleet of men of war, and ſometimes 


the ninth, which laſt ha ; when the fleet 
is divided into three ſquadrons, for then each 


ſquadron is diftribute1 E three diviſions. | 


t, the order of battle, is to 
- 1x7 Bonny and all the Diviſions 


1 


on each fide in one line, and thiyorder is kept 
- long as the wind and other circumſtances 


rs = IS.] the number giren by | 
wich the Wiritend 1s'00 o be divided. 


J pair of compaſſes that 


| adultery in either of the parties 


things; alſo, the 


DTV 

DIVORCE s.] a breach or diſſolution 
of the bond of marriage, or the legal ſepara- 
tion of man and wife, The uſual divorces 
among us, are of two kinds, vis. a nend & 
thoro, from bed and board; and a vincul mas 
trimonii, from the bond or tie of marriage. 
The firſt does not diſſolve the marriage, ſince 
the cauſe thereof is ſubſequent to it; and at 
the ſame time, ſuppoſes the marriage to be 
lawful, This divorce. may he on account of 

or the cruel- 

ty of the huſband, &c. As m—_ divorce diſ- 
ſolves not the marriage, ſo it does not debar 
the woman of her dower, nor baſtardise her 
iſſue, or make void any eſtate for the life of 
the huſband and wife. A divorce à winculs: - 
matrimonii, entirely diſſolves the marriage, as 
the cauſe js a pre- contract with ſome other 
perſon, conſanguinity, or 2 within the 
Levitical , impotency, impuberty, &c, 
In this caſe, the — Tl gone, and the. 
children begotten between the parties diyorc- 
ed are baſtards, On this divorce the parties 
are at liberty to marry again; and in divorces. 
for adultery, ſeveral acts of have 


allowed the innocent party marriage with 
another perſon. Divorces ate only to be had, 
by conſent of parliament, 


"DIVORCE (x (3111 or) 5 in the 2 | 


ſaical law, was a piece of un! gwen, By i 
the huſband to his wife, importing, from 


that day forward ſhe was no more his wiſe, 
and was at liberty to act as if the had * 
been married to him. 

DIURE'SIS [S.] the excretion or FB i 
on of the urine by the kidneys. 

DIURE'TICS [S.] in Pharmacy, are ſuch 
fimples as increaſe the diſcharge of urine ; or 
which are ſuppoſed to have a power of te- 
moving obſtructions i = the urinary paſſages. 

DIU*RNAL journal, a day-book. 

Fa: by, e 


_ DIU'RNAL day by incl 89 

tidian. In Astronomy it is ſomething relating 
to the day, in oppoſition to the 

which regards the night. Diaurnal Arch, is 

the arch or number of degrees that the fun, 


moon or ftars deſcribe between their riſing 
and ſetting. Diurnal motion of a — BI is ſo 
many degrees or minutes as any p | 
in 24 hours. Hence the motion of the earth. 
about its axis, is called its diurnal mation. 
And from this motion of the earth. ariſes that 
apparent revolution of the planets and fixed 
ſtars once in 24 hours, as alſo that af the 
ſun, and therewith the ſucceſſion of day and 


night. | 

DIURN ART [S.] an officer in the Greek 
empire, who wrote down in 2 bock, kept | 
for that purpoſe, whatever the prince did „ 


ordered, every da 1 
N [S.] in Chronolgy, the 
length of duration, or continuance 


N 3 Being. 


bn La . 2 . 


bi. 


» 


DOD 


e 

D Ex [V.] to dress, deck, or ſpruce 

EZ ARD [S.] 2 blockhead, dolt, fool, 
2 ſtupid fellow. 


DIZZY [A.] giddy, vertiginous; incapa- 
walking 


yy DOG 
© DIVULSION s.] the a8 of pulling 2. clinging about theſe plants, the roots wither 


away. From this time it propagates itſelf a- 
long the ftalks of the plant, entangling it- 
ſelf about them in a very complicated manner, 
It has no leaves, 

DODECADA'CTY LON[S. Ihe ſame with 
Duodenum :; 3 which ſee, 

DODE/AGON IS.] in Geometry, a regu- | 
lar polygon conſiſting of 12 equal ſides and 
angles. 2 fortification, it is a place ſur- 


ble of ſeeing, ſtanding, or about. 12 baſtions. 
- Js. ] to perform, execute, atchieve, 8 [S.] i . 
effect, or bring to paſs. . 
*DOB-CHICK S.] il a F and regular 
ſmaller than the common teal ; and, as it is | pentagons. 


ſeen ſwimming, appears like the young of 
- ſme of the duck kind, not yet fledged or 
feathered. But what is moſt fingular in it 
is, its having abſolutely no tail. 

DOCILE, or pociniz [A. ] traftable, ea- 


fily 
— * aptneſs to be taught; 
| readineſs e kenn 3. quickneſs of apprehen- 


— LS. ] in Law, an ex- 


pedient for cutting off an eſtate- tail in lands 
or tenements, that the owner may be enabled 
af toſell, give, or bequeathe the fame. In Ma- 
ritime affairs, it is a pit, great pond, or 


creek, by the fide of an harbour, made con- 


venient either for the building or repairing of 
ſhips; and is of two forts; the dry-dock, 
where the water is kept out by great flood. 
gates; and a wet-dock, a place where a ſhip 
may be hauled into, out of the tide's way. 
Among ſportſmen, it is the fleſhy part of a 
beaft's chine, between the middle and the but- 
cocks. Alſo, the ſtump of a 
remains after docki . 

abſtract, 


note tied to 
or 


is impowered 

TE TIONS: ic be fn Grinzy, law, 
DOCTOR A" 
| ORATE, or yocToxsn1P [S.] the 

or office of a doctor. 
_ . DOCTORS-COMMONS [S.] See College | 
of Civ 
,'_ — 
. 1 pertaining to 


DOCTRINE [S.] inſtruction; the prin- 
or poſitions of any ſect or maſter. 
"DOCUMENT IS.] precept, inſtruction, 

direction. In Law, wow document 
produced in proof of any thing afferted. 
DO DDER IS.] mae mote! 
lant; when it firſt ſhoots from the 
ſeed it has little roots, which pierce the earth 
ar ge of wer plnt but the ca-. 


the act or means 


horſe's tail that 
or 


inſtructive; contain- years 


diſtinguiſh them from the 12 ſigns. 
DODGE [V.] to play at hide and feele, 
or faſt _— to deal craftily ; to cavil, 


wrangle, prevari 
DODKIN [* 8. J Little doit; 2 
DO/DRANS (s.] in Antiquity, three- 
fourths of an As. 


DOE IS.] . 
of the deer or rabbit kind. | 


too 
deſcription. A dog is the emblem of fidelity, 
affection, and obedience ; and therefore t 
Romans ented their lares, or houſhold 
gods, under that form. In Aſtronomy, there are | 
two conſtellations that go by that name, uſu- 
ally called . 22 and canis minor, the 


great dog and $ [8] hot 


N 3 uly, 
and end the 7 they tember, during oy 
time the air is y very ſultry, faintiſh, 
and unhealthy. 

DOG-DRAW IS.] a term in the foreſt 
eee ee 8 
ter a deer, þ the ſcent of a hound which he 
leads in his 

DOE [S.] the chief magiſtrate in the 
two republics of Venice and Genoa, This 
dignity is elective in both places; at Venice 
it continues for life, at Genoa only for two 


the council, and mouth of the republic, he 
being to anſwer for her; but he is only the 
phantom of majeſty; for the whole power of 
government is veſted in the ſenate, 
DO/GGED, or bois [A. ] ſurly, ſour, 


128 il}-patured, churlich, gloomy, ſul- 


DO GGER IS.] a ſmall Dutch built ſiſh- 
ing veſſel, with a well in it for preſerving the 
fiſh alive. | 

DO'/GGEREL bh 2 by gran are vile, ; 

vaſes, | 


His title is ſerenity ; be is chief of 


DOL 

DO/CGERS Is. ta the dluni works, a 

kind of alum ore. 

DOGGS 
wood on ; fixed in large timbers, for 
drawing them with horſes. 

e a principle, maxim, tenef, | 1 


8 with regard to 
the maxims of fal | 


DOGMAYTICAL IS. 3 ma- 
1 poſitive, A dogmatical philoſopher 

one who aſſerts things gr h in þ zag 
tion to a ſcepti 


tic, who doubts 3 
DO'GMATISTS a Pippa a ſet enticat | 


genera 
niſhing remedies for them all ; ſuppoſing prin- 
ciples, drawing concluſions, and applying thoſe 
nd concluſions to particular diſ- 
eaſes; in which _ the D 


diſts. They reject all medicinal yirtues that 

not reducible to manifeſt qualities: 

: Galen hath long fince obſerved of ſuch | 

men, that they muſt either deny plain mat- 
ter of fact, or aſſign but very poor 

and cauſes of many effects they pretend to 


MATVZE Tv. ] to afert poltvely | 


ro teach magiſterially ; to 


50. SAR CS.] -the far which gives 
name to the dog-days 


| DOGS-TRICK 75.] a ſcurvy, waggith, or 
_ unlucky action. 
3 IS.] 2 gentle trot like that 


| "Dory (8 a ſmall Dutch coin, three of 
which is equal fo our half- y. 


DOLE IS.] in our antient c Ggni- B 


fied a or on 
ren nov & ot portion, 
. fignifies alſo a diftribution of alms, or a libe- 
ral gift made by ſome great man to the peo- 


DO/LEBOTE [S.] ſmart-money 3 a re- 
—_— for a maim, _ or hurt, re- 


0b. 14. grievous, lamentable 
5 l, [A] grievous, 


piteous, 

| DOLEGELLY P. N.) a town in Merio- 
nethſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 12, July | 

September 20, October 9, Nov. 22, and 
December 16, for , horned cattle, horſes 
4 Welch cottons ; the market is on Tueſ- 
| DO/LIMAN [S.] a kind of Jong edc 
or ſoutanne, worn by the Turks, hanging 


down to the feet, with narrow ſlee ves button- 
ed at the wrift, 

. DOLLAR IS.] a filver coin, current in 
ſeveral parts and Holland, of 
the value 6-4 6 6d. There are 


various ſpecies of them; © as ac, 


$.] iron machines for burning | 


reaſons | of a b 


DOM 


| DOLORTFIC a.] that which cauſes: 


grief, 
” POLOROUS LA.] forrowful, diſmal, af<- 
mem 2 2 $4. 

50%. be a ſea-filh, with an ob- 


It is * y longer than the porpeſſe 3 
the opening of the mouth is vaſtly wide, 
reaching on eactr fide to the breaſt; and the 
fiſtula, or aperture for diſcharging the water, 
is in the middle of its head. In Aftronomy, 
a northern conſtellation confiſting of 18 ſtars, 


an hemiſpherical form, raiſed — 
SAD hall, ion, or 
veſtible, ſtair- caſe, &c. by way of crowning. 


a greater and a leſs; the greater contains a 
ſurvey of all the lands in 

ties in England, and the leſs contains ſome 
counties that were not then ſurveyed. The 


3 1081, and finiſhed in 1086. 
t 
ſubmitted, in ſome caſes wherein he was con- 


cerned, N There is 


likewiſe a third bock of Domeſe 
the conquerorz and alſo a fou 
| abridgement of the other books. 


, made by 


pointed to determine ſuits and 
between parties. 


all thoſe who ng to a man's family, as 
chaplain, ſecretary, ſteward, @c: i 
it is applied to the wife and children, but very 
ſeldom to inferior ſervants, ſuch as footmen 
2 Cc. It was alſo a general 
ti 


9 Se. 
; . 


* 


The Italians call them cupolas. They have 


authority that the conqueror himſelf 

being an 

DOMES-MEN IS.] judges, or perſons ap- | 
ann 


DO'MESTIC — * .] an appellation 8 


officers in the Greek empire who - 
had the fuperintendence of any thing relatidg 
E In theRoman em- 


DON 

pre there was a body of forces called Domgfice, | 
by ſome to be the ſame as the Pro- 
— | . og ee 
i 's perſon, in a degree above to- 
Takes, bo, under the Chriſtian emperors, 
bad the. privilege to dear the grand ſtandard 
of the croſs. | et 
DO/MIFYING IS.] in Aftrology, the di- 
viding or diſtributing the heavens into 12 / 
in order to erect a Scheme or horo- 


ſcope, by means of fix great circles, called 
DO'MINANT [A.] ruling, preſiding, a- 
DOMINA'TION IS.] in Theology, the 


minion, rule, governance. 8 : 
- DOMINA/TOR IS.] the preſiding, ruling, 
or governing power. a 
DOMINEER [V.] to ſwagger, inſult, 
pour; to rule with inſolenee; to act with- 
out controul; to tyrannize. 
DOMINICA S.] Palm-fi 2 
_  DOMENICAL ITS IS.] in Chro- 
nology are the firſt ſeven letters of the alpha- 
bet, which point out in the calendarthe Sun- 


to the 24th or 25th of February, and then 


. of the year. The intercalary day 
ke 23d and 24th of February, 


In the Civil Law, it fignifics the 1 
D.ſc-oridifpole of a thing as we pleaſe, © 
Donis [S.]. in Civil Law, is one 

any thing by right ef purchaſe, 


wh 
| effi; ſpan, legacy, inheritance, payment, con- 


tragt, cor: ſeitence. In the feudal Law, it | 


zdenotes one Who grants a part of his' eſtate 
in fte to be enjoyed by another. 
. DON {S.] the Spaniſh title for à ,gentle- 


2 PONATION- [S. an act whereby a per- 
vſon transfers to another either the property, 


D200 
DON ATISTS . N.] ſchiſmaticks in the 


antient church of Africa, who took their 
name from their leader Donatus. A fecret 
hatred againſt Cæcilian, elected biſhop 


was become proftituted, and that he was to 


without preſentation to the ordinary, and 
without inſtitution or induction. The king 
may found a church or chapel, and exempt it 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary; pr. by 


ve. can 
lapſe of ſuch a benefice, though the 
fach perſon to nominate a 


ſhire, whoſe fairs are held 5, And Au 
market 3s on 
rday. 


DONJOMN {5S.] in Fortification, fignifcs 


2 ſtrong tower or redoubt of a fortreſs, hi- 


ther the garriſon may retreat in caſe of ne- 
DONOR IS.] in Law, is a perſon who 


gives lands or tenements in Tuil, Sc. as he 
to whom. ſuch lands, Cc. are given. is the 


1 DONNINGTON P. N. I town in Lin- 
colnſhire, whoſe I held May 6, ſor 


horſes, flax, and hemp; and October 17, 
ſor horſes, cattle, flax 24 hemp; the mar- 
ket is on Saturday. 


DOODLE IS. J an idler; a -trifler one 
| fit only to be made a may»game or 


and "final jwdgmen 2 
and 1 e flare, 5 
DOGQMSDAY [5.1 the day of final and 


the day- . or > tion. " 
DOOR IS.] in Architecture, js. an. aper- 
tute in à wall to give entrance into, and exit 
out of a buildipg, or any apartment thereof, 
DOOR-KEEPER IS.] one who keeps 


. 


-or-vthe-uſce af ſomething 48 a free gift. 


— 


* 


| 


- . A "% 


Some accuſe the 


my Tao J 


OY ac IEEE 


u term in 


DOR 
DOR * Tom drone, „s 


or beetle; alſo 
chool for permiſſion 
a little. : | 
DO/RCHESTER [P. N.] a town in Ox- 
fordſhire, whoſe fair is on Eaſter Tueſday, for 
_ pleaſure, 885 
DO RCHESTER [P. N.] the principal 
town of Dorſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held 
Feb. 12, for cattle and all forts of ſheep, Tri- 
nity Monday, July 5, for ditto and lambs, 
Aug. 15, for ditto, wool and leather; the 
markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday ; di- 


ſtant from Lordon 97 computed, and 127 mea- 

ſured miles. þ | 
DO/RSETSHIRE [P. N.] is bounded 

on the North by ire and Wiltſhire, 


on the Weſt by Devonſhire, on the * 
HFlampſhire, and on the South by the Briti 
channel. It is about 50 miles long, and in 
the broadeſt part, about 25 miles over, and 
its circumference about 150 miles; its in- 
habitants are computed at 142,000, and 
the houſes 22,000, It ſends 20 members 
to Parliament, has 22 market-towns, is di- 
vided into five diviſions, and theſe into 2 
hundreds, which contain 49 pariſhes, It is 
a very fertile country, but its moſt remark- 
able production is ſheep, which it breeds in 
t abundance. | 
Do RIC orpxx [S.] in architecture, the 
ſecond of the ſive orders, being that between 
the Tuſcan and Ionic. 
invention, it was reduced to the proportion, 
ſtrength and beauty of the body of a man; 
hence as the foot of a man was judged a 
fixth part of his height, they made the 
Doric column fix diameters high. After that, 
added another diameter to it, and made 
it „ which augmentation ſeemed nearer 
to the proportion of a man; the human 
foot, at leaſt in our day, not being a ſixth, 
but nearly a ſeventh part of the body, The 
characters of the Doric order as now ma- 
naged, are the height of its columns, which 
is eight diameters ; the frieze, which is a- 
dorned with triglyphs, drops, and melopes ; 
its capital which is without volutes; and its 
admitting of cimatiums. | 
DO/RIC pratzcyt IS.] in Grammar, is 
one of the five dialects or manner of ſpeak- 
ing, which were principally in uſe among 
the Greeks, It was firſt uſed among the 
Lacedeemonians, particularly thoſe of Argos; 
afterwards it paſſed into Epirus, Lybia, Si- 
ily, and the iſlands of Rhodes, Crete, Cc. 
IC Mob [S.] in Muſic, the firſt 
of the authentic modes of the antients; its 
character is to be ſevere, tempered with gra- 
vity and joy; and is proper on religious oc 
caſions, as alto in war, 


DORING, or Dan IS.] a neſ: 
c 


| ſportſmen, a term uſed to expreſs 
ae 


Ioolcing-glaſs. 5 
DORMAN, or don _— a ſk&y-light, 
ta houſe, to 


or window made in the 


* Light the fairs, Cs. 


Aa. 


DOT 


DO'RMANT [A.] ſleeping, private, con- 
cealed, at reſt, In Heraldry, it is a lion or an 
other beaſt, lying in a ſleeping poſture,” wi 


diſtinguiſhed from the couchant, where though 
the beaſt be lying, yet he holds up his head. 
DO'RMANT ra [S.] in Architecture, 
is a name given by workmen to a great beam 
lying acroſs a houſe, uſually called a ſummer. 
DO'RMITORY [IS.] in convents, or re- 


It is ſometimes uſed for a burying place. 

DO'RMOUSE IS.] a ſmall animal, which 
paſſes the greateſt part of the winter in ſleep. 

DORSAL [A.] an appellation given to 
whatever belongs to the back, 

DORSAL muscLxs [S.] are the muſcles 
of the back and loins which are for the moſt 
DORSER Is ier, baſk 

J pannier, et, or ba 
hung on either fide a beaſt of burthen. 82 

DORSIFEROUS yrianTs .I among 
Botaniſts, are ſuch as are of capillary 
kind, without ſtalks, and which bear their 
ſeed upon the back ſide of their leaves, as Fern. 

DO/RSTONE [P. N] a town in Hereford- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held April 27, May 18, 
Sept. 27, and Nov. 18, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, and pigs. | 

DO'RTURE [CS.] a place to ſleep in; a 


Sometime after its | dorm1 


DOSE [s.] in Pharmacy, is the quantity 


compound medicine bear to each other. 
DOSEL, or bons [S.] a woollen cloth, 

made in Devonſhire, | | 
DOSV/THEANS Cp. N.] a fe& 

the Hebrews, being one of the branches © 

the Samaritans, They abſtained from eating 


any creature that had life; and were ſo ſu- 
perſtitious in keeping the Abbach, that they 


remained in the ſame place and poſture 
wherein that day ſurprized them, without 
ſtirring till the next day. 

founder, being diſſatisfied among the Jews, 
retired to the Samaritans, who were rep 
Heretics, and invented another ſet; and to 
make it more authentic, he went into a cave, 
where by too long abſtinence he killed him 


to ſome of the diſciples of Simon Magus. 
DOFSSIL [S. ] in Surgery, a pledget made 


of lint, uſed in dreſſing wounds. 
DOT [S,] a ſmall point or ſpot made to 


ce in a writing, or over an i, 
or as a full point. 

DO'TAGE IS.] that imbecillity of 
which is occafioned by age; 


8. 

DO TAL. [A.] relating to the portion of 
a woman; (jo 2 | 

,, DO'TARD IS.] 


= Ska 


. 


dorf 


a man whoſe age has ſo 
impaired his iatellets, that he grows fond of * 


the head on the fore paws; by which it is 


ligious houſes, is a gallery divided into ſeveral 
cells, in which the religious ſleep or lodge z 


of a medicine given at one time; or the 
proportion which the ſeveral ingredients of a 


ſelf. The name of Dofitheans was alſo given 


* 
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- an addition o 


| high as can be. It is ſometimes called a 


or the like, 


DOU 

-DOTE [V.} to grow childiſh or filly; to 
be o ad, or to love to extremity. 

- DO'TKIN [S.] a Dutch coin, the 8th 
part of a ſtiver. 

- DO/TTARD [S.] a tree kept low by cut- 
Dou BLE [V.] to enlarge a quantity by 
the ſame quantity; to fold 
doth; in Navigation, to paſs round a head- 
land; in Hunting, when a hare runs a wind- 
ing courſe to deceive the dogs ſhe is ſaid to 
—— in Trade, to deal ſubtilly and infi- 


8 | 
DOU'BLE [A. ] two of a fort, one corre- 


fponding with the other; twice as much ; | 


deceitful,” or acting two parts. 9 85 

DOU'BEE cast IS.] in Huſbandry, is 
when the quantity of feed neceſſary for ſow- 
ing 2' piece of land, is not thrown at one bout, 
but requires going over every place twice. 

DOU'BLE nox1zoxTAL DAL IS. ] is one 
with a double gnomon, one of which points 
ont the hour on the cutward circle, and the 
other ſhews- the hour upon the ſterebgraphic 
projection drawn upon it. This dial finds 
not-only* the meridian, hour, &c. but ſhews 
the ſun's place, rifing and ſetting, declination, 
amplitude, altitude, azimuth, Sc. 

. DOU'BLE yr za IS.] in Law, is, where 
the defendant in the ſuit alledges two ſeveral 
matters in bar of the plaintiff's action, when 
one of them is ſusicient. 

DOUBEE COE [S.] a complaint 
made by a clerk or other, to the archbiſhop 
of 2 province, againft an inferior or ordi- 
nary, for delaying juſtice in ſome ſpiritual 
cauſe; as to give ſentence, inftitute a clerk, 

It ſeems to be termed Double 
becauſe the complaint is uſually 
made againſt the party at whoſe ſuit juſtice 
is delayed, 8 
DOVU'BLE vrss r [S.] in Chemiſtry, is 
when the neck of one bolt-head or matrafs 
is put and well luted into the neck of ano- 
ther, in order to refine and exalt ſpirits as 


pelican. 

DourgLE IS. ] twice the quantity, ſtrength, 
or number. „55 

. DOU'BLET IS.] a jerkin ; waiſtcoat; 
inner garment; two, 

-DOU/BLETS IS.] a geme at dice within 
tables, FE | En. l 


*<DOU'BLING [S.] in the Art Military, is | 


the putting two ranks or files of ſoldiers into 
one: Thus when the word of command is, 
dauble your rank:, the zd, 4th, and 6th ranks, 
march into the firſt, third, and fifth, ſo that 
the fix ranks are reduced to three, and the 
interyals between . the ranks become double 


_ what they were before. Among Hunters it 
is When à hare keeps the open fields, * ; 


winds about to deceive the hounds, In Na- 
vigation, the doubling a cape or point, ſigniſies 


„ | 
DOU'BLING IS.] in Heraldry, are the 
robes and mantles of ſtate, or the mantlings 


in atchievements. | 
DOU'BLON or povunrtoon [S.] a Spaniſh 


and Portugueſe coin, the doubling of a 

piſtole. . 
DOUBT ] to queſtion, fear, hefitate, 

ſulpe&t; to be in ſuſpence, | 


OUBT [S.] a ſuſpicicn of the truth of 

a propoſition ;z uncertainty of mind; ſuſpence z 

ſcruple ; perplexity ; irreſoluti 
n 


tainty. 
DOUBTFUL [A.] dubious; unſettled in 
opinion; queſtionable; uncertain, 
DOUBTING IS.] the with-holding our 
aſſent to a propoſition from the apprehenſion 
of being 164%. 0 in the truth of it. In Rhe- 
toric, it ſignifies the debate of the mind with 
itſelf upon a preſſing difficulty. - 
DOU'BTLESS{P. ] unqueſtionably ; with- 
out diſpute ; certainly, | 
DOUTTET IS.] a cuſtard; alſo the tefticles 
of a deer. | | 
DOUVICINE IS.] in Architecture, a mould- 
ing, concave above and convex below, ſerving 


nice; ſometimes called Gula. 

DOVE [S.] a well known genus of birds, 
of the order of the paſſeres, or ſuch birds 
whoſe beaks are of a conic- and much atte- 
nuated figure, The generical characters of 
the dove are, that the beak is trait, and fur- 
furaceous at the baſe; the noſtrils are ob- 
long and membraneous, and are in part co- 


ſeveral ſpecies of the Dove are the Wood- 
pigeon, the tame Pigeon, the Ring-dove or 
Turtle, the Picaipinima, and the St Thomas's 
Pigeon. The three firſt ſpecies often occur in 
the Bible, under the names of the Pigeon 
and Tortle-doye ; and the two laſt are na- 
tives of America; the Picaipinima being the 
grey and black Dove, with a white ;breaſt ; 
and the St Thomas's Pigeon being the Co- 
lumba with yellow legs, The Dove is the 
ſymbol of ſimplicity and innocency. | 
DOV'E-COT {S.] a ſmall building where 
pigeons are bred and kept. : 


from London 55 computed, and 71 meaſured 
miles. Its fair is Nov. 22. for wearing ap- 
parel and haberdaſhery; the markets are on 
Wedneſday and Saturday. 
DO/VE-TAIL IS.] in Carpentry, is the 
manner of faſtening boards together, by let- 
ting one piece into another, in-the form of 
the tail of a dove, which is the ſtrongeſt of 
jointing, becauſe it goes widening to the en- 
treme, and cannot go out again. 
DOUGH IS.] the paſte of bread or pies 
yet unbaked. 1 | . 
", DOUGH-zaxzp [A.] ſoſt; half-baked ; 
not hard enough. „ 
 .DOU'BTY [A.] an ironical term for one 
who pretends to a more than ordinary degree 


to come up with it, by, and Jeaying. it 
din dhe ſhip. 1 


* courage, ſtoutneſo, bravery, &c, 


unon ; uncer- . 


commonly as a cymatium to a delicate cor- 


vered ; the tongue is entire or undivided, The 


DO/VER IP. N.] a town in Kent, diſlant 


bousk 


"6 4+ SS as © 


„„ 


_ of war, is the 
of war of all ſorts. 


| >” KH 

DOUSE IV.] to plunge over head and 
ears in water, 

DO/WAGER [S. I a widow endowed ; 2 ti- 
tle given to the widows of princes, dukes, 
and earls, and perſons of high rank only, 

DO/WDY IS.] an awkward, ill-dteſſed, 
coarſe, ordinary, bad complexioned, il 
ſhapen woman. 

DO'WER IS.] that portion which the 
Law allows a widow out of the lands of her 
huſband after his deceaſe. 

DOWLAS IS.!) a coarſe kind of linen. 

DOWN [S.] ſoft feathers, wool, or hair; 
ſoft fibres of plants, which wing the ſeeds. 
Alfo, a lerge, open, hilly plain, where races 
are run, 


&c. 
DOWNHAM IP. N.] a town in Norfolk, 


whoſe fairs are held April 27, and Nov. 2, 


for toys; the market is cn Saturday. 
 DOWNTON [b. N.] a town in Wilt- 
ire. whoſe fairs are held April. 20, and 


| OR. 2, for ſheep and horſes, It ſends two 


members ro 8 


DOWNRYGHT A.] plain, e 
open, apparent; wit t ceremony z honeſt- 
ly blunt. 


DOWNS [S.] a famous road near Deal in 
Kent, where outward and homeward bound 
ſkips frequently make ſome ſtay; and in time 
rendezvous for our men 
It affords excellent an- 
choragr, and is defended by the callles of 
Deal, Dover, and Sandwich; 

DOWNWARD | or pownwanvs FE 
towards the center or lower part; in Genea. 
logy, in a courſe of lineal ſucceſlion, | 

DO'WNWARD [A.] moving op a de- 
— z bending, ping ; depreſſed, de- 


DOWSE IS.] a flap on the chaps, or a 
blow on the face with the fit. — 

Do WRV IS. ] is proper money or 
fortune which 25 BA belbgs th her huſband 
in marriage; and differs from Dower. In a 


— 2 ſenſe, it ſignifies a ſum of money 


r 
igious order 
a form 5 giving 
' repeaghd in 


DOXO/LOGY [S, 
— * to God, 


” IN — 
n ormed by cot- 
| 4 1 


a ma 


thy quean 
of L cloth f 

DRABLRR ICS. 
a ſmall ſail, being 
a bonnet is to a courſe, and is only uſed 
when the courſe and bonnet are too ſhort to 


clothe the maſt, 


winter” s wear. 


in the Sea-language, is 
ſame to a bonnet, that 


a manner of flindow-. 


© D R A = 

1 [S. ]. 2 Grecian coin of the 

value 7 ſeven-pence three . the 8th 
part of an ounce apothecary's weight. 

Bac NEU T IS.] in Medicine, ſmall 
long worms, which breed in the muſcular 
parts of the arms and legs; a diſtemper ve- 
ry common in Guinea, Alſo, an itching 
diſeaſe among children, ariſing from little 
worms under the ſkin. :. 

DRACO/NNTIC monTH [S.] the time of 
one revolution of the moon, from her aſ- 
cending node, called caput draconis, to her 
return thither. 

DRACO-vor Axs [S.] 7, "Meteorology, 
a fiery exbalation, frequent in marſhy and 
cold countries. 

* [S.] n dickgater, apy 

think thrown away 

40 [V. 1 . pull along; to draw a 
burden? to trail along on the ground, Ch 

DRA'GNET IS.] 2 net which is drawn 

5 bottom of we water. 

AGS IS.] in the Sea-lan are 
whatever $ > Ros the ſhip's, 2 the 
ſea, . * coats, &c, and boats when 

— thing elſe, that after this 
— * inder a ſhip's way hben W- 
der fail, are called Drags. 

DRAGON IS. J. 2 kind of winged | 
pent; alfo an animal called à flying Ji 
being furniſhed with two lateral members. 
ceous, and radiated wings : It 1s a true 
lizard, with a_naked and four-! egged body, 


eos ſuch an animal, In Aſtronomy, it 
4 —rnrk in the northern * 
different authors to contain 31, 3a, 
3 3, or even 49 ſtars. 
DRA/'GON's nroop [S.] 2 Farrar 
heavy tefin, of which there are two 
the one firm and compact, brought to us in 
ſmall lumps, wrapped up in long and narraw 
leaves, and are called the Drops or Tears of 
Dragon's Bld. The other is brought in 
larger maſſes or cakes, of an irregular f 
gure ; this is leſs compact, leſs pure, and A 
a much leſs value than the other, The ge- 
nuine 's Blood is the fruit of a. tall 
tree of the palm-kind; common in the 
iſland of Jaya, and ſome other parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies, It is a powerful aftringent, incraſſagt, 
and drier. 


r S.1 "I Nie 2 


| beaſt, the Tower part Woot Ins a 


dragon 

PRA!GOON [S,] in military affairs, a 
muſqueteer, mounted on horſeback, who 
ſometimes Gghts or marches on foot, as oc- 
cafion requires. Alſo the name of a ſmall 
kind of carrier | pigeon, It is a baſtard _ 


"1 


breed between the two ſpecies of pigeons 
the Horſeman and the Tumbler, They 3 . 


. d than the 
|yood wet, "ap n e 


= 


and a - tail; though ſome deny the ex- 


DRA/GON's rA and TAIL IS.] the | 


DRA 


Horſeman, are ſuppoſed more expeditions in all night, he came into the harbour, and 


flight for a few miles; but the H ; 
.. outdoes them at greater lengths. 

DRAIN [V.] to carry off water from 
land, Sc. by means of ſmall canals, 
DRAIN [S.] a channel, fink, ditch, or 
8 to carry off waſte water or 


age. | 

DRAKE, Sir Fa Axcis r born 
in or near Taviſtock, in about 
the year 1540, from whence his father (who 
was a zealous Proteſtant, whether a ſailor or 
an eccleſiaſic, is not by hiftorians) 
an infant, and when he was of proper age, 
bound him apprentice to the maſter of 4 
© weſiel trading to France and Holland, whom 
he ſerved ſo faithfully, that he left him his 
hip when he died. Being of an enterpriz- 
ing genius, he reſolved to go upon adventures; 
and accordingly in 1567, he difpoſed of his 
_ whole ſubſtance, in order to join Sir John 


Hawkins in his expedition to the coaſt of 


which 
veſſel] more, be- 
; 4 that accom- 
panied Sir John Hawkins, After ſuffering 

the moſt terrible hardſhips at ſea, Drake 


1570, he 


made another voyage to the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies with the Dragon and Swan; and in 


veying thoſe coaſts, and getting a know 
of the riches of the Spaniſh ſettlements, In 
May, 1572, he failed from Plymputh in the 
Pasta f 70 tons burden, with the Swan of 


1 
in 2 


is Hips, under the care of Captain Rawſe, 
ſecure and fecret place, Rowing bard 


a 


DRA 


landing without any refiſtance, he marched 
up to the fort, in which he found fx guns, 
and ſome culverins, which he diſmounted. 
There was only one man in the place, who 
fled and alarmed the town. Drake then di- 
vided his ſailors into two parties, conſiſting of 
16 men jn each; one commanded by John 
Oxenham, was ordered to enter the town at 
the eaſt end, while himſelf led the reſt up 
the principal ftreet, drums beating and co- 
lours flying; his brother John Drake coming 
up at the ſame time, fo terrified the inhabi- 
tants, that, imagining the Engliſh were much 


down their arms, and after two or three fir- 
ings fled precipitately, Drake then marched 
towards royal treaſury, which was then 
immenſely rich; in the ſtorehouſe was a pro- 
digious quantity of filver in, large bars, none 
of which the men were ſuffered to meddle 
with, their leader's aim being at much more 
valuable commodities. But a violent ftorm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, happening 
at the ſame inftant, damaged their arms, 


by | and much diſcouraged the men. Drake 


however infiſted on their proceeding, and 
would certainly have executed his defign 
of plundering the treaſury, had he not become 
faint by loſs of blood, from a wound in his 


| leg, which he had hitherto concealed ; and it 


was with difficulty he was perſuaded to have 
it ſwathed, and to be carried on board the 
pinnace. Upon which they were obliged to 
retreat to their veſſels, with the loſs of their 
trumpeter only, They then fell down the ri- 


ver 20-the Iſle of Pines, and from thence ſail- 


ed to the ſound of Darien, where havi 

found a convenient place to conceal his ſhip 
and men, he took two pinnaces, leaving the 
reſt under the care of his brother, He pro- 
ceeded for Rio de Grande, and landed two 
leagues ro the weſtward of Carthagena, where 
the Indians ſupplied him with proviſians, | He 
cruized about for ſome time; but loſing two 
of his brothers, one dying of a calenture, and 
the other being Nain in gallantly boarding 
a frigate, Drake moored his ſhip, reſolving to 
appear no more, till he was certain of the 
Spaniſh treaſure being arrived at Nombre de 
Dios, He then took the reſolution of march- 
ing by land to Panama, being encouraged by 
his friends the 8. ns, who bear an inve- 
terate hatred to the Spaniards, February 3d, 
they ſet out on their journey, and in about 
a fortnight's time came within fight of the 


| | place, and having concealed themſelves in a 
g | grove in the road to Nombre de Dios, they 


ſent out a Symeron in diſguiſe to get intelli- 
gence, who ſoon returned, and informed them, 
that the treaſurer of Lima intended that very 


„night to ſet out for Nombre de Dios, there to 


embark for old Spain; with a train of four- 
teen mules, ſome loaden with gold, ſome 


with ſilver, and with es, Upon 


more numerous than they were, they threw | 


DRA 

ich Drake diſpoſed of his men, half of 
—— on one ſide * the road, and half on the 
other, fifty paces from the highway ; but one 
of them, having drank too much, getting up 
to ſee what x , was diſcovered, the alarm 
given, and 1 treaſurer turned the baggage 
out of the road, and only the mules with pro- 
viſions were ſeized, and they got only two 
mule's loads of filver, From hence th 
marched to Santa Cruz, which they took 
with ſome plunder, He then returned to his 
ſhips, and was ſoon after joined by a French 
ſhip, whoſe crew deſiring to ſhare in his ad- 
ventures, it was agreed to, Leaving the two 
ſhips in ſafe harbour, they manned the frigate 
and two pinnaces, and bent their courſe to 
Rio Franciſco, where . landing, and leaving 


the ſhips under the care of one Dubble, they | 


marched forward, and halted within a mile 
of the high-road, by which the mules muſt 
.neceffarily paſs. The next day they ſallied 
out upon. the three caravans, one of 50, 
the two other of 70 mules, __ _ _ 

and filver ; were guarded by 45 ſol- 
=_ who, ob Bag Dro. their arms, by 
which the French captain was wounded, re- 
treated. The adventurers loaded themſelves 
with as many wedges of gold as they could 
.carry, and buried the reſt in the ſand, and 
then retreated towards Rio Franciſco, leaving 
the Freach captain, who fainted with the 


| Joſs of blood, and a French failor who had 


over-loaded himſelf with gold, was taken by 
the Spaniards, who forced him by torture to 
diſcover. the treaſure that was hid. Being 
come to Rid Franciſco, and not ſeeing their 
. pinnaces, Drake began to fear they were fallen 
the enemy's hands. Upon which he or- 
dered a raft to be made, and putting up a 
biſcuit bag for a fail, he reſolved to go in 
ſearch of his ſhips, _ was <P YE 15 
an Engliſhman, two Frenchmen, and a Sy- 
meron, who committed themſelves to 4 
mercy of the waves, fitting up to the waiſt 
15 —— = ” ing kebing nd 
their pi ying behind a point; a 
getting on board, reached Rio Franciſco that 
night, took in their comrades and treaſure, 
and ſteered directly for the frigate and ſhips, 
where the captain divided the gold and ſil- 
ver into two equal L”_ between the French 
and Engliſh to ir mutual ſatisfaction, 
Drake having now pretty well gratified his 
ſpleen againſt the Spaniards, began to think 
| of returning home. Accordingly they ftretch- 
ed over from Cape Florida to the iſles of 
Scilly in a8 days, and arrived at Plymouth 
Auguſt gth, 1573, in the time of ſermon, 
which the poop inſtantly quitted, thronging 
the ſhore, wich peals of welcomes at their 
return from ſo glorious an expedition. Being 
| of an active ſpirit he could not lie idle, and 
. ſoon procured the Queen's commiſſion to 
2 to the South-Sea; and all who knew 


got ſight of 


| 


N 
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expedition. November 15th, 1574, about 


from Plymouth with five ſhips. As the firſt 
part of his voyage was not attended with any 
extraordinary occurrences, we ſhall make 4 
ſhort cut, and meet them at the line, which 
they paſſed February 17th, and April th, 
ſpied land for the firſt time, in a run of 60 
days, which proved to be Brazil, They next 
ſteered for the river Plate, and finding a fate 
harbour, the whole fleet anchored there, The 
inhabitants at firſt were very ſhy ; but the ad- 
miral having ordered ſome bawbles to be tied 
to a ſtaff ſtuck in the ground, and left for 
them to take at pleaſure, they ſoon after 
came and took them, leaving oſtrich feathers, 
and ſome curious toys in exchange; but the 
admiral having at length convinced them that 
they had nothing to fear, two of them, at- 
tracted by the glitter of the point d' Eſpagne, 
with which his hat was laced, ſnatch'd it of 
his head, ran away, and divided the ſpoil be- 
tween them. This place the admiral na 


Seal-bay, from the vaſt number of ſeals he- 
ing found there, 200 of them being killed in 


an hour. They next anchored in a/place 
which Magellan called port St Julian, where 
the admiral going aſhore in his boat with fx 
more in company, to ſurvey the land, was in 
ſome danger from the natives, who ſlew his 
gunner, which he revenged by killing the 
murderer with his own hand, Here he found 
a gibbet, on which, many years before, Ma- 
gellan had executed ſome of his people for 
conſpiring his death; and here juftice requir- 
ed a facrifice of the ſame ſort from Drake, 
in the perſon of captain Doubty, who had 
been guilty of the like crime, which being 
fully proved, he was on the ſame 
ſpot. On the 20th of Auguſt they fell in 
the ftreights of Magellan, where the conti- 
nual ſhiftings of the wind diſtreſſed them 
very much. On the24th they made an iſland 
in the Streights, where were ſuch multitudes 
of N that they killed 3000 in one 
day; 

cannot fly, and is very good food. September 
6th, they entered the South-Sea. The next 
day they were driven out of it more than 200 
leagues, by a tempeſt that laſted a long time. 
Here they loſt the Marigold, which they ne- 
ver met again. The firſt land they made was 
to the northward of the cape of America; 
here they were obliged to leave their anchor; 
and here they were ſeparated from the Elizabeth, 
their vice-admiral, who made the beſt of her 
way to England. Having recovered the other 


the iſlands 3 and being a little recruited, they 
ſtretehed over to the coaſt' of Chili, Here 
he took a large ſhip, in which he found pure 
gold of Baldivia worth 37,000 piſtoles 5 then 
going on ſhore, plundered the town, He 
then bent his courſe to Lima, the capital of 


character were ready to contribute to bis | Peru; and having landed 14 men, they = 


5 


three months after his late return, he ſailed 


x RO..." 


is fowl is about the bigneſs of a gooſe, 


mouth of the ſtreights, they anchored among 
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DRA 
foot ſent to attack them ; before whom they 
retreated with the loſs of one man, , whom 
they valiantly beheaded, and the Indians 
ſtuck his body full of arrows. Landing his 
men on the other fide of the coaſt, they got 
ſome ſmall prizes of gold and ſilver. Febru- 
ary r3th, they entered the port of Lima, 
where lay a fleet of 12 ſhips, with ſcarce 
any perſon left to guard them; out of which 
they took ſome filks and linens, and 2 cheſt 
of rials of plate; then they turned out in 
purſuit of the Cacuefogo, a very rich ſhip, 
Which had juſt left that harbour. In their 
way, they took one that had on board 80 


pounds of fine gold, beſides a large golden 


crucifix adorned with emeralds. Then pur- 
fuing their chace of the Cacuefogo, at laſt 
came up with her, boarded her, and found 
in her 13 cheſts filled with rials of plate, 80 
pounds weight of gold, 26 tons of ſilver bars, 
and a large quantity of jewels, befides other 
rich commodities. Shortly after they came 
up with another ſhip laden with linen cloth, 
filks, and ſuperſine china vaſes, with a falcon 
of maſly gold, with a very rich emerald in 
His breaſt. All this they took, together with 
the pilot, 'who carried them to Guatulco. 
Here the admira!, and ſome of his people go- 
ing on ſhore, marched directly to the court 
of judicature, where ſat a judge ready to pro- 
nounce ſentence on ſome negroes. accuſed of a 
Eefign to burn the town; however he cauſ- 
ed both judge, priſoners, and auditors, to be 
ſeized, and carried on board his own ſhip, 
and obliged the judge to write a letter to the 
townſmen to permit the Engliſh to water in 
quiet, which was done accordingly, and the 
town ſearched" for plunder, but none found, 
| Except one buſhel of rials. The H—_ 

were then put on ſhore, and they failed for 
Caune, where having wooded and watered, 
they ſet ſail for Engiand; but concluding 
that the enemy would wait for them in the 
Streights, the admiral determined to go round 
by the Moluccas, by the Cape of Good Hope, 
In about fix weeks failing, he arrived in a 
good bay. This country he called Nova Al- 
bion, but has fince been known by the name 
of California, and is now ſubject to Spain. 
After ſome mutual civilities and preſents 
which paſſed between the inhabitants and 
the admiral, their king ſurrendered to Drake 
his dominions, with the conſeat of his peo- 
ple, putting his own crown upon his head, 
and inveſting him with the other enſigns of 
royalty; all which Drake received, hoping 
this furrender would one day turn out to the 
glory of his ſovereign, and tothe hongur and 
intereſt of old England. The Spaniards had 
never been upon this ſhore; and before our 


admiral left it, he erected a pillar with a 


plate affixed, whereon were engraved the 
queen's name and arms, and the date of the' 
year and day when the admiral, whoſe name 


. 1 


diſcovered, and a force of 300 horſe and 200 


DRA 
was alſo inſcribed, arrived there; and the 
free gift the king had made of his territories 
to the ſovereign of England. He left this 
place the zd of July, and ftretched over to 
the Mcluccas, and the latter end of Septem- 
ber came to the iſland Ternate, by the king 
of which he was very honourably entertain- 
ed, and who paid him a viſit aboard, and of- 
fered to ſubmit his crown and kingdom to 
his command, and that of his ſovereign, This 
monarch is very powerful, having 70 iſlands, 
great and ſmall}, under his juriſdiction. The 
admiral took his leave the gth of November, 
and on the 14th came to anchor at à little 
land to the ſouthward of Celebes, where 
they ſtaid 26 days, and careened their ſkip. 
At their departure ran on a rock, 
on which they ſtuck faſt for ſixteen hours ; 
but having lightened the veſſel of eight pieces 
of ordnance, three tons of cloves, and ſome 
proviſions, they got off by a ſtrong gale ſhifr- 
ing in their favour, They came next to the 
land of Baratene; and on the gth of March 
were in feht of Java Major, where they 
were courteouſly entertained by the five Kings 
who govern it, four of whom at once came 
on board him, On the 18th of June they 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
they continued their voyage for England, and 
arrived at Plymouth, April 26th, having? 
loſt one day in their reckoning, and been 
out two years, two months, and a few days, in 
which they had failed round the world. The 
ſhip being brought wund to Deprford, Dralle 
entertained the yueen on board of her with 
great raagnificence, and received the bo- 
neur of knighthood' at her hands. In 
1536, he was fent with a fleet of 25 ſhips 
to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where he did the 
enemy confiderable damage, but a fickneſs pre- 
vailing in his fleet, he was obliged to return 
home. In 1687, he failed to Cadiz, and en- 


tering the port early in the morning, took 38 


fail of ſhips, 20 of which were Dutch, and 
burnt and deſtroyed the greateſt part of them. 
The next year the queen appointed him vice- 
admiral of the fleet deſtined to oppoſe the Spa- 
niſh Armada, Prake was ever remarkable 
for his activity, ſkill, and courage on any emer- 
gency, but never diſplayed more of cither than 


in this engagement, in the very' beginning of 


which he took two of the largeſt ſhips in the 
Spaniſh fleet. The next expedition Sir Francis 
was engaged in, was in conjunction with Sir 
John Norris for ſetting the crown of Portugal 
on Don Antonio's head, an attempt attended 
with but little ſucceſs, His laſt voyage was 
in I 595» when, being joined in commiſſion 
with Sir John Hawkins, he ſet fail from Ply- 
Bouth, Auguſt 28, with fix of the gum 
ſhips, and 20 other veſlels ; S'r John died off 
Porto Rico the 12th of November; and the 


ſame day Sir Nicholas Clifford, with ſeveral 
other gentlemen were wounded as they fat at 
ſoprer with Sir Francis, whoſe ſtopl was ſhot 


— 


ne two, comedy and tragedy. 
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from under him; however, they burnt 'five 
large ſhips in the harbour, one of which was 
4000 tons. Departing from Porte Rico, they 
made a deſcent on Rio de la Hacha, and burnt 


the town, with ſeveral other towns on that | 


coaſt, January 5, they left this place, and 
proceeded to the iſlands of Eſuedo, where they 
ftaid to the 23d, and having watered, they 
ſteered for Porto Bello, and came in ſight of 
it the 28th, on which day Sir Francis Drale 
died of a flux, aged 55, to the inexpreſſible 
grief, not only of the fleet, but of his queen 
and country, whoſe glory no man had coetri- 
buted more to raiſe to the ſplendor in which 
it ſhone at that time, than this great and wor- 
thy ſeaman. His body was put into a leaden 
coffin, and lowered into the water with all na- 
val honours, under a general diſcharge of the 
cannon, while the trumpets kept time with the 
moſt melancholy notes. Few men had a more 
winning addreſs than Sir Francis Drake; he 
was naturally eloquent, clear in his expreſſions, 
and graceful in his delivery, He had an exten- 
five knowledge in every ſcience ' requiſite to 
the marine, and even in ſurgery, He was 
feared and reſpected by his enemies, whom he 
always treated with tenderneſs and humanity; 


beloved and careſſed by his owners, to whom | is engroſſed 


he behaved with juſtice and integrity; and 
honoured and efteemed by his ſovereign, whom 
he ſerved with courage and Fdelity, He was 
reſolute and active; patient in hearing advice; 
judicious in accepting it; eaſy of acceſs; fond 
of the ſoldiery; liberal of promiſes z unſhaken 
in his friendſhip ; and irreconcileable in his 
enmity : But, to ſhew the frailty of human 
nature, was open to the groſſeſt flattery. In a 
word, he never let his private views get the 
better of the public ſervice z and as in life he 
was generally beloved, ſo in death he was uni- 
verſally lamented. . 
DRAKE IS.] the male of a duck ; alſo, a 
ſmall piece ot artillery. | FE 
DRAM, or Daacnm [S.] the 16th part 
of an ounce averdupoiſe; with the apothe- 
caries it is the $th part of an ounce, and is 
equal to three ſcruples, or 60 grains. 
DRAMA [S.] a poem accommodated to 
action; in which the action is not related, but 
repreſented ; and in which therefore ſuch rules 
are to be obſerved as make the repreſentation 
probable, The principal ſpecies of the drama 
| Some others 
there are of leſs note, as paſtoral, ſatire, tragi- 
comedy, opera, ec. | ; 
DRAMATIC [A,] in Poetry, an epithet 
given to pieces written for the ſtage. ' | 
DRA'/MATIST IS.] the author of drama- 
tic compoſitions, N | | 
DRANK [S.] among farmers, a term de- 
noting wild oats, which never fail to infeſt 
worn-out lands; which the farmer deſtroys by 
fallowing the lands, or ſowing them with hay- | 


- 


„ 
DRA PER IS.] a dealer in cloth, linen or 


woollen. 


** 


for making or ſelling. In Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, it ſigniſies the repreſentation of the cloath - 
ing of human figures; as alſo hangings, ta- 
peſtry, curtains, and moſt other things that 
are not carnations or landſcapes, . 
DRASTIC [A.] in Phyfics is an epithet 
applied to ſuch medicines as are of preſent ef- 
ficacy, and potent in operations. 
DRAUGHT IS. ] the quantity of liquor a 
perſon drinks at once; the act of drawing or 


at once by a drag-net; a fink, drain, or com- 
mon ſewer; the depth which a veſſel draws, 
or ſinks into the water. In Architecture, it is 
the figure: of an intended building, deſcribed on 
paper, with all parts of it in their due propo! 

tion. In Painting, the outline or ſketch of 
any thing, a piece not finiſhed with proper co- 
lours, In Trade, it is a ſmall allowance on 
weighing goods, made by the king to the im- 
porter, or by the ſeller to the buyer, that the 
weight may hotd out when the goods are weighed 
again. In Law, it is the rough copy of a deed 
or inſtrument drawn up to be approved before it 


- DRAUGHT-xooxs 159 

iron, fixed on the cheeks of a cannon carnage, 

to draw it by. FP 
DRAUGHT-nozss [S. ] in Farming, 2 


vice of the cart or F 4 
 DRAUGHTS IS.] a game ſomewhat re- 
ſembling cheſs. | | 
DRAW IV.] to pull or drag along; tp 
attract ; to protract or ; to let liquor 
out of a caſk ; to cloſe or ſpread curtains; to 
repreſent by picture; to derive from ſome origi- 
nal; to deduce by way of argument; to en- 
tice, inveigle, or allure; to diftort, force, or 


eviſcerate or embowel a fowl; to unſheath a 
ſword or knife; to take a card out of a pack ; 
to delineate ; to retreat or retire ; to form troops 
into regular order. _ 
DRA'WBACK IS.] in Commerce, de- 
notes certain duties, either of the cuſtoms or 
exciſe, allowed upon the exportation of ſore 
of our own manufactures; or upon certain 
foreign merchandizes that have paid duty up- 
on importation, | e 
DRA W-AN IDE [S.] 2 bridge made to 
draw up, or let down before the gate of a 
town or caſtle. Kili 5 = 
DRA!/WER [S.] a waiter or ſervant in £ 
public houſe, alſo a box in a caſe or cheſt 
out of which it is drawn at pleaſure. In 


a bill of exchange upon another. 
- DRA/WING: IS.] denotes the act of pul- 
ling out, or hauling along. Alfo, the art of 


' feed to make paſture of them, 4X 


{ repreſenting the appearance of objects by imi- 


tation, 


DRAPERY ge.! dhe cloth-trades either 
ng 


pulling a carriage; the quantity of fiſh taken 


fort. of coarſe made horſe, deſtined. for the ſer- 


vrett 3 to compoſe or form in writing; to 


Commerce, it fignifies the perſon who draws | 
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DRE | 
tation, or copying without the afſiſtance of ma- 
themarical rules, Among ſportſmen, it de- 
notes the beating of a buſh after a fox. 5 

FixE-DRA WING IS.] among taylors, is 
the art of ſowing up button-holes, or rents in 
cloth, ſo nicely, that they cannot be diſ- 


cerned. 
'  DRAWL V. J to ſpeak fo ſlowly, that 
one would * * So was telling i his words 
as he ſpoke them. 
DRA [S.] a __ cage «bhp 3 
carrying or butts wu 
Sportſmen, it denotes ſquirrels neſts built in 
the tops of trees. - 1 7 
DRA/ZEL IS.] a ſluttiſh, mean, dirty wo- 
DREAD [S.] 8 awe, terror, affright; 
the perſon or thing feared. 
DREAD TV.] to ſtand in awe of ; to fear 
in an exceſſive degree. : 
DREA!DFUL [A.] terrible, frightful, a- 
mazing, horrible; cauſing great horior or ſor- 


PFOREADLESS LA.] fears, unattright- 


ed, unterrified, 1 . 
DREAM IS.] a fantaſm of fleepz thofe 
jects which imagination forms. in a 


DREAM [V. to have the image or re- 
tion ſome object in one's ſleep; to 
do a thing ſluggiſnly, idly, or carelefsly. _ 
DREA'MER [S.] a perſon whoſe imagi- 
nation is wakeful and active, where the body 
is aſleep; an idle, fanciful man; a mope 3 a 
man loſt in wild imaginations 3 a ſluggard ; 
an idler. , | 
DREAR, or pxzany [A.] mournful, 


braſs or tin box, wi Rs re 
lid, to ſtrew flour upon meat, &c. | 
DRE/GGY [A.] foul, teculent, muddy, 


 -quors; the retuſe or waſte, when the beſt part 
is taken away; allo, the mean, vulgar, un- 
cultivated, or wicked part of the people or 


DREIN [S.] in the Art Military, is a 
trench made to draw the water out of a moat, 
which is afterwards filled with hurdles, carth, 


or faſcines, &c, to facilitate a faite over 


the mud. 8 
_ * re, 
turate tho ly in d. 
DRENCH [S.] among farriers, a phyſical 
288 V. u clothe, er pet en one's. 
DR [CV.] to clot or put on one's 
cloaths ; to adorn, deck, embelliſn. In Sur- 
to treat a wound, ..or any diſordered part. 
Fo Cookery, to prepare the meat for the table. 
"Among Miners, it is to break and powder 
the ores in a ſtamping mill, and afterwards 


DRI 


DRESS IS.] tloaths, garment, habit, 
| DRESSER | „ N 
lady's woman, whoſe buſineſs is to dreſs their 


maſter, or lady. Alſo, a broad long board 


in a kitchen, chiefly for the cook's uſe. 

DRVBBLE, or pz1ver [V. ] to fall down 
in drops, weakly and flowly; to ſlaver as a 
child or an ideot. 


DRVFBLET [5] a ſmall part of a large ſum; 


perſon with falſe pretences ; to delay, or put 
off; to range troops. FE. 

DRILL {S.] in Mechanics, is a ſmall 
inſtrument to make ſuch holes as punches 
will not convenicatly ſerve for. Drill: are of 
various fizes, and are chiefly uſed by ſmiths 
and turners. | 
DRILL, or px1t.-nox [S.] the name of 
an inftrumenr for ſowing land in the new 
method of horſe-hoeing 8 | 
DRINK [V.] to ſwallow liq 


DRINK [V.] part of our ordinary food 


kind ; particularly 


down like tears, | 

DRIP IS.] in Architecture, a flat ſquare 
member, called the caves, and is the ſame 
with Larmier. Alſo, any gentle diſtillation, 


or falling in ſmall quantities. | 
DRPFFPING IS.] the fat that falls from 


roaſt- meat; alſo declivity, or angular 
ſlant of a pent. houſe. 2 ? e 


DRIPS [S.] in Architecture, are a cer- 


where the roof is not made quite flat, but a 


inc'ined a little to the horizon, | 
DRIVE [V.] to force along, compel, 


waſhing them in a wooden trough, 


urge, prels FW 


S.] a valet de chambre, or 


; | of I: 3 to 
RE/GS [S.] the lees or grounds of li- | quench thirſt ; to ſuck up, abſorb. we he ae 
in a liquid form; li of any particular 

i E ; 
DRIP [V.] to fall in drops ; to trickle _ 


tain kind of Reps made on flat roofs to walk 
Sur- upon, a way of building much uſed in Italy, 


little raiſed in the middle, with Drips or ſteps 


"Aw as wo woes 


rn 5 
e 


8 


the camel-kind, wi 


Ment in the 


'DRO: | 
to make animals march along under guid- 
ance ; to aim at, or conſider as the ſcope and 
ultimate defign. | 4 

DRUVERS. [S.] among Sportſmen, is a 
machine, conſiſting of ſtrong ozier wands, 
ſet in a handle, and bound with fmall oziers, 


with which they drive pheaſant pouts into 


their nets, EE 
DRIVING IS.] in Metallurgy, is ſaid of 
filver, when in the operation of refining, 
the lead being burnt away, the remaining 
copper riſes upon its ſurface in red fiery 
bubbles. In Sea-language, it is when an an- 
chor let fall cannot hold the ſhip, nor prevent 
her failing away with the tide or wind. 
| DRUVELLER [S.] a fool; an ideot; one 
that ſlabbers or wets his chin. . 
DRFZZLE [V.] to wet; to fall in ſmall 


RVZZLE S.] a ſmall, Now rain, | 
DROCK A in Huſbandry, the upright 
piece of timber on the right fide of a plough's 
tail, to which is fixed the earth-board, 
DROIL IS.] a drone or ſluggard. 
DROTT right or law. | 
DRO/ITWICH (P. N.] a town in Wor- 
ecſterſhire, whoſe fairs are held Good-Friday ; 
OR. 28, and Decemb. 21, for linen-cloth 
and hats ; the market is on Friday. 
DROLL IS.] a farce or common ſhew; 
one who plays tricks to raiſe mirthz a 
fellow; a jeſter; buffoon. | 
DRO'/LLERY 8. waggiſh mirth; buf- 


DRO'MEDARY [S.] a large animal of 

only one bunch. oh 

its back; it is taller than the horſe, and has 

a much ſlenderer neck; its ears are ſhort, 

and its upper lip divided, like that of a hare 

it is ſaid to travel 100 miles a day, and ſome 
affirm 1 50. 


Thurſday. c | 
DRO/NISH [A.] idle, ſlothful, ſluggiſh, 
indolent. | | 
_ DROOP [V.] to languiſh, faint, grow 
yung to hang down the head; to be diſ- 
irited, 
"DROP S.] a globule of moiſture ; as 
uch of a liquid as falls at once when there 
is no continued ſtream 5 a diamond hang- 
ing in the car. | 
RO [V. ] to let fall; to ceaſe, or in- 
termit; to ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to no- 
thing ; to waſte, or decay, by little and lit- 
tle; to fink into ſilence. | 
DROPS IS.] in Architecture, an orna- 


| 


þ 


chaſtize wi 


little value 


E entablatvre ræpreſenting | 


DR U. 
Drops, or little bells, immediately under the 
Triglyphs. In Meteorology, ſmall ſpherical 
bodies which the particles of fluids form them- 
ſelves into, when let fall from any height. 


In Medicine, a liquid remedy; the doſe of. 


which is eſtimated by a certain number of 


drops, 


DRO!PSTONE S.] fpar formed into the 
2 


ſhape of 


DRO'PSY Ts. I in Medicine, an unnatural- 
collection of watery humours in any part of 
the body. | 


DROSS. 68.1 the waſte or ſcum of 1 


tals in flux; ruſt, refuſe, leavings, ſweep- 
ings, ſediment, - - — * "4 3 4 
DROTCHEL IS.] an idle, ſlatternly 
wenel 4 xx ©. ai # 
DROVE [S.] a flock of ſheep; a herd of 
cattle ; a collection of animals. 
DRO VERS IS.] perſons that bring cat- 


DROUGHT IS 


tle out of the 185 for London markets. 


a long continuance 


oo! Chagas 5 alſo, thirft in any human 
ot ; 


er animal, | e a 
DROWN [VII] to ſuffocate, or to be ſuf- 
focated in waters; to overwhelm in water; 
to overflow or bury in an inundãtion. 
DRO'WSINESS [S.] ſleepineſs; heavie 


neſs with ſleep; idleneſs ; indolence; in- 


aQtivity., . 4 bs PR: 

DRO/WSY IA. ] ſleepy ; heavy with ſleepy 
— A De unwilli 
to ſtir. 


1 [V.] to threſh beat) cudgel, or | 


a ſtick 
DRUDGE E 
to work. hard for ſmall wages. ; 
DRUDGE IS.] one that does the, flaviſh 
offices of life, who works hard for little pay. 
DRUG IS.] a general term for goods of 
the druggiſt and grocery kind, eſpecially for, 
thoſe uſed in Medicine and Dying. Some arg 
produced in France and England, but the 


+ greateſt part is brought from the Levant and 


the Eaſt-Indies. It alſa fignifies things of 
expoſed to ſale. It likewiſe fig-, 
nifies a ſalt or cinder of glaſs, uſed by ſome 
in bleaching cloth. | DIL 

DRU/GGET [S.] in commerce, a tuff, 
ſometimes all woof; ſometimes half w 
__ thread ; ſometimes corded, but uſually 
Plan-. ö 


DRU/IDS [P. N.] were the prieſts or mi. . - 
niſters of religion of the antient Britons and © 
Gauls. They were choſe out of the beſt fa- 
milies, and were held in the greateſt venera- 


tion. They are ſaid to have underſtood Aftro- 
logy, Geometry, Natural Hijftory, Politics, and 
Geography, and were judges of all affairs in- 


itferently.. Whoever refuſet obedience __ to 
em, were declared impious and accurſed ; 
they held the immortality of the foul, and. 
the metemplſychofis. They are divided by 
ſome into ſeveral c'afſes, as rhe Vaceni, Bar- 
pi, Bugbagis, Semotkow, They had a _ 


to labour in meai offices z _ 


i 


iP 
71808 

# 

| 

i. 

1 

on 

4 

* 


DUC 
er arch-druid, in every nation, who had an 
abſolute authority over the reſt. The youth 
were inſtructed by them, retiring with them 
into caves and deſolate foreſts, where they 
were ſometimes kept 20 yearss They pre- 
ſerved the memory and actions of great men, 
by their verſes ; but are ſaid to have ſacrificed 
men to Mercury. | 

DRUM IS.] is a martial muſical inftru- 
ment, in form of a cylinder, hollow within, 
and covered at the two ends with vellum or 
parchment, which is ſtretched or flackened 
at pleaſure by means of braces, Beſides this, 
there is the tertle-drum made of braſs. In 
Anatomy, it is the tympanum of the ear. 

DRUM, or pxumMER [S.] he that beats 
the drum ; every company of foot has one, 
and ſometimes two. Every regiment has a 
drum-major, who has the command over the 


other drums. They ate diftinguiſhed from 
tze ſoldiers, by cloaths of a different faſhion ; 


when the battalion is drawn up, their poſt 
is on the flanks; and on a march, it is be- 
tween the divifions, 5 
DRUNK [A.] intoxicated or inebriated 
with ftrong liquor ; drenched or ſaturated with 
DRU/NKARD [S.] one given to exceſſive 
drinking of ſtrong liquors, 
_ DRU*'NKENNESS [S.] intoxication, or 
ebriety ; the habit of getting drunk. 


DRU'SLLWYN [P. N.] a town in Car- 


marthenſhire, whoſe fairs are kept July 1, 
and OR. 5, for cattle, horſes and ſheep. 
DRY [A.] without moiſture ; thirſty; 
jejune; barren; hard; cruſty. Alf, a cant 
word for one who lily, or cunningly, is up- 
on the reſerve, and watches opportunities 
to ſay or do ſomething to be taken notice of. 
- DRY/ADES [P. N.] in the heathen My- 
thology, were a ſort of deities, or nymphs, 
which the antients thought inhabited groves 
or woods, They diffcred from the Hama- 
dryades; theſe laſt being attached to ſome 
particular tree, wherewith they were born, 


and with which they died; whereas the 


Dryades were the goddeſſes of trees and woods 
in general. : 
DRY'LY [P.] coldly; frigidly ; without 
affection or ſenſibility, | 
DU/AL [A.] exprefling the number two 
and in Grammar, is the medium between 
the fingular and plural number. 
DUB [V.] to make a man a knight. 
- DUB IS. J a thump, blow, or knock, 
© DUBIOUS [A.] doubtful; uncertain; 
mat of which the truth is not fully known, 
Duc AL. [A. ] of, or pertaining to, a duke. 
DoucAr [S.] a coin current in Ger- 


many; in filver it is valued at about 4s, 6 d. 


Fee Coin. : : : 
DUCATO'ON IS.] an Italian coin worth 


ab aut 4s, 8 d. Fa 
DUCK IS.] a well known water-fowl, of 


lch chere are two forts, the wild — 


| DUE 

tame. Alfo, a word of endearment, or fonde- 
nels, Likewiſe a declination of the head, 
DUCK V.] to draw under water; to bob 
or drop down like a duck; to bow low; 
to cringe, 
- DUC'KING [S.] the plunging or dipping 
a perſon in water; a puniſhment inflicted 
by the mob on a pickpoket, At Sea, it is 
a way of puniſhing offenders, by binding the 
malefactor with a rope to the end of the 
yard, from whence he is violently let down 
into the ſea, once, twice, or thrice, accord- 
ing to his offence, which if it be great, 
he is drawn underneath the keel of the ſhip, 
which they call keel-hauling. 

DUC'KING-STOOL IS.] a chair in 
which ſcolds are tied while they are ſouſed 
or plunged under water, by way of pu- 
niſhment. 0 

DUCK UP V.] is a ſea- term uſed 
the ſteet's- man, when the main-ſail, fore-ſail, 
or ſprit-ſail, hinders h's ſeeing to ſteer by a 
landmark ; upon which he cries, Duck up 
the clue lines of theſe fails, that is, haul the 
fails out of the way. Alſo, when a thot is 


{prit-ſail hinders the fight, they call out, 


| duck up, &c. 


DUCK-WEED [S.] a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
ſtagnant waters. h 

DUCT IS.] in general, denotes any tube, 
canal, paſſage, or conveyance of liquors; a 


| term much uſed by anatomiſts, 


DUCTPFLITY 82 in Phyſice, is the 
property of certain bodies, whereby they are 
capable of being expanded, extended, or 


preſs, &c. = 

DU'DGEON IS.] a ſmall dagger; alfo, 
malice, ſullenneſs, grudge, reſeatment, 
Do DLEVY IP. N.] a town in Worcefter- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 8, for cat- 
tle, wool, and cheeſe; Aug, 5, for lambs, 
and other cattle; and Oct. 2, — horſes, cat · 
tle, wool, and cheeſe ; the market is on 
Saturday. «4 | 

DUE IS.] a debt, or remainder of a 
debt unpaid ; alfo, the reſpect, reverence, or 
duty owing by an inferior to a ſuperior; al- 
ſo, the right or property of a 

DUYEL [S.] is a ſingle combat, at a time 
and place appointed, in conſequence of a 
challenge; it muſt be premeditated, other- 
wiſe it is called a Rencounter, If a be 
killed in a duel, both the principal and ſe- 
conds are; guilty of murder, whether the ſe- 
conds engage or not, 


who profeſſes to live by rules of honovr, 
DUENNA [S.] among the Spaniards, an 

old woman, cr governant, kept to guaid and 

prote the virtue of young ladies, | 
DUET [S.] a term in Mufic, for a ſong 


or air com for wo voices ot inſtruments. 


made by a chace-gun, if the clue of the 


ſtretched forth, by means of a hammer, 


DU/ELLIST [S.] a fingle combatant ; one 


DV F- 


* 


ſentment; ab 


DUN 
U'FFRYN [F. N.] a town in Glamor- 
ganſhire, whoſe fair is on Auguſt 10, for 


cattle. | 

| DUG IS.] the pap, nipple, or teat, thro' 
| which the milk is ſucked or preſſed, 

DUKE IS.] is either the title of a ſove- 


reign prince, as the Duke of Savoy, Par- 
ma, Cc. the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, Muſ- 
covy, Cc. or it is the title of honour ard 
nobility next below princes. The command- 
ers of armies in time of war, the governors 
of - provinces, and wardens of marches, in 
times of peace, were called Duces, under the 
latter emperors. At preſent, Duke is a mere 
title of dignity, without giving any domain, 
or territory, or conferring juriſdiction over 
the place from whence the title is taken, 
A duke is created by patent, cincture of 
ſword, mantle of ftate, impoſition of a cap 
and coronet of gold on his head, and a verge 
of gold put into his hand. His title is 
and in the ſtile of the heralds, moſt 

igh, potent, high-born and . noble prince. 
Among the Hebrew grammarians, it is an 


appellation given to a ſpecies of accents, an- | 


wering to our comma. 

DU'KEDOM IS.] the ſeniority or poſ- 
ſeſſions ; the title or quality of a duke. 

DU'LCET [A.] ſweet, luſcious, harmo- 
nious, charming, 

DU!'LCIFY [V.] to ſweeten or meliorate 
with ſugar, In Pharmacy, it is to ſweeten 
any matter impregnated with ſalt, by fre- 
quently waſhing it in pure water. 

DULCIMER [IS.] a mufical inſtrument, 
ſomething like a harpſichord, but played up- 
on by ſtriking the braſs wire with little 
ſticks, | . f 

DU'LEDGE [S.] in Gunnery, a wooden 
Peg, which joins the end of the fix fellows, 


that form the rounds of a wheel of a gun- 


carriage; alſo, the plate of iron on the out- 
fide of the wheel, which ſtrengthens the 
joint. 

DULL [A.] heavy, flow, ſtupid, unappre- 
henſive; 1 a> or gloomy weather ; 
blunt, obtuſe ; Nlugeih, drowſy, fleepy. 

DU'LLARD IS.] a blockhead ; 4 delt; a 
Nupid fellow. a | 

DU'LLNESS IS.] ftupidity ; weakneſs of 
intelle& ; Nuggiſhnets ; dimneſs of ſight, 

DU'LVERTON [P. N.] a town in So- 
merſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held July 10, 
and Nov, 8, for cattlez the market is on 
Saturday, 

o 0 [A.] mute; incapable of ſpeech ; 
nt, 

DU'MBNESS [S.] deprivation of ſpeech. 

DUMPS [5.] melancholy ; bs 


ce of mind; reverie. 
DU'MPLING IS.] a little pudding. 
DUN [V.] to demand a debt importu- 

nately; to importune for a favour or gra- 
DUN [S.] a blackiſh brown colour, gene- 

rally applied to horſes or cows; allo the im- 


DUP 


| Portunate demarding of a debt; alſo, the 


perſon that demands it. 

DUNCE IS.] a dullard; 2 dalt; a 
nemſkull, EY 

DU/NDRY [P. N.] a town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is kept Sept. 12, for horſes 
and hogs, | 

DUNG S.] the excrement of animals, 
which farmers uſe to fatten their land, 

DU/NGEON IS.] a dark, diſmal, and 
loathſome priſon. | 

DUNG-MEER - [S.] a place where foils 
and dungs are mixed together. 

DU'NHOLME [P. N.] a town in Not- 
tinghamſhire, whoſe . fair is Avg. 12, for 
cattle and merchandize. 

DU'NMOW [P. N.] a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fairs are held May 6, and Nov. 8, 
for cattle ; the market is on Saturcay, | 

DU'NNY [A.] hard of hearing. 

DU/NSTABLE IP. N.] a town in Bed- 
fordſhire, whoſe fairs are held Aſhwedneſday, 
May 22, Aug. 12, and Nov, 12, for cattle; 
the market is on Wedneſday. | 

DU/NSTER IP. N.] a town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is on Whitſun- monday; the 
market is on Friday. e 

DUN WICH [P. N.] a town in Suffolk, 
whoſe fair is on St Jame's day, July 25, for 
toys; it ſends two members to parliament; 
the market is on Saturday. 

- DUODE'/CIMO IS.] the 12th part of 2 
thing; a ſheet of paper divided into 12 parts, 
or leaves, from whence bocks of that ſize 
are named. | 

DUOQDE/NUM IS.] in Anatomy, the firſt 
of the ſmall-guts, ſo called from its length, 
which is about twelve fingers breadth, f 

DUPE S.] a credulous man; one eaſily 
impoſed upon; a mere tool. 

DU'PLE [A.] double; one repeated. In 
Mathematicke, it denotes the ratio of 2 to 
one; thus the ratio of 8 to 4 is duple, or as 
two to one. Sub- duple ratio is juſt the re- 
verſe, or as 1 to 2; ſuch is 4 to 8, or as 
6 to 12. 

DU'PLICATE [S.] among Lawyers, de- 
notes a copy or counterpart of any deed, 
writing, or account, 

DUPLICATE NOR TION, or RATIO 
[S.] is a ratio compounded of two ratios : 
Thus the duplicate ratio of a to ô is the ra- 
tio of aa to bb, or as the ſquare of à to the 
ſquare of 5. Hence the duplicate ratio ought 
to be well diftinguiſhed from double. EL 

DUPLICA*TION IS.] in general, ſignĩ- 
fies the doubling of any thing, or multi- 
plying of it by 2 ; alſo, the folding of any 
thing back again on itſelf, The duplication . 
of a cube, is a problem famous in antiquity z 
it was propoſed by the oracle of Delphos, as 
a means to ſtop the plague, to double Apollo's . 
altar, which was cubical. 

DUPLICA”"TURE IS.] among Ans to- 
miſts, is a term uſed to denote the feld of 

L112 any 


September x5, for ditto; the market is on 


-. DUST 1 particles, reduced 


DUS 

any membrane or veſſel; thus we ſay the 
duplicature of the inteſtines, peritonæum, Cc. 
DURABLE IS.] laſting, ſtrong and per- 
manent. | : 

- DURA MATER [S.] in Anatomy, is one 
of the membranes, or menynges, as they are 
called, which ſurround the brain, It is a ro- 
buſt und thick membrane, compoſed of tendi- 
nous fibres, and ſituated immediately under 
the cranium; its figure and magnitude corre- 
ſpond exactly to thoſe of the brain. 
DURAN CE [S.] impriſonment, confine- 
ment, cuſtody, duration, continuance. 

DURATION [S.] is an idea which we 
get by attending to the fleeting or perpetual- | 
Iy periſhing part of fuccefſion ; the idea cf 
eceſñon being acquired by reflecting on that 
train of ideas which confiantly follow one 
another in our minds, as long as we are a- 
wake, The ſimple modes of Duration are 
any different lengths of it, whereof we have 
diflinct ideas, as hours, days, vears, time, e- 
ternity, Sc. Duration, as marked by certain 

riods and meaſures, is what we moſt proper- 
y call Time. * 

DURESSE [S.] in Law, is where a per- 
ſon is wrongfully impriſoned, or reſtrained of 
his liberty; or is threatened to be killed, 
wounded, or beaten, till he executes a bond 
or other writing ; and any bond, deed, or obli- 
gation, obtained by Dareſe, will be void in 


law. | 


DURHAM [P. N. j commonly called the 
Biſpopric of Darham, is 35 miles in length, 
3 and about 107 in circumference, 
has one city of its own name, 8 market 


towns, 80 pariſhes, of which 30 are reQo- 


ries, 21 vicarages, and 29 chapelries; it has 
IG rivers, 20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caſtles ; 
has about 16,000 houſes, and and 97, ooo 
inhabitants; ſends four members to parlia- 
ment, 2 for the county, and 2 for the city; 
it is a county palatine, of which the biſhop 
has the government, having a diſtinct ſo- 
vereignty of itſelf; the air is ſharp and pierc- 
ing, and the earth yields abundance of coals, 
lead mines, Sc. good corn, paſturage, &c. 
DU'RHAM TP. N.] the city, diſtant from 
London 200 computed, and 262 meafured miles. 
Its fairs are held March 31, three days, 1ft 
day for horned cattle, ad day ſheep and hogs, 
and 3d day horſes; Whitſun-Tueſday, and 


Saturday. 

- DU'RSELEY IP. N.] a town in Glouceſ- 
terſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 6, and 
December 4,. for cattle and pedlars wares ; 
the market is on I hurſda x. 
Dusk [S.] tendency to darkneſs; the 
evening; dark neſs of colour | 


| 


* DUSKY [A.] obſcure, cloudy, gloomy, | 


darlæ- colo 
0 a fine pow 


> . | 


——— — 
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DUTTCRY [S.] an appellation given ty 
the dominions of a duke. 8 

DUTCHY-covar IS.] a of the 
dutchy chamber of Lancaſter, held at Weſt- 
minſter, before the chancellor of the ſame, 
for matters , concerning the lands and fran- 
chiſes of that dutchy. 9M 

DUTY IS. ] in general, denotes any thi 
that one is obliged to perform, In Polity and 
Commerce it ſignifies the impoſt laid on mer- 
chandizes, on. importation or exportation, 
called the duties of cuſtoms. In the Milita- 
rv, it is the exerciſe of thoſe functions that 
belong to a ſoldier, , 

DWARE. IS.] an appellation given to 
ſuch things that are greatly inferior in fize to 
that which is uſual in their ſereral Kinds; 
as Devarfs of the human ſpecies, L toarf dogs, 
Devarf trees, &c. | 

DWELL IV.] to inhabit, refide, or live 
in a place, att 

DYE [S.] in architecture, any ſquare body, 
„ or notched part of a pede- 
* 5 | 
DYE 92 to ſtain, tinge, or give a co- 
lour to any cloth, ſilk, Sc. Alſo to depart 
out of this life, _- GR i: | 

DY'ER IS. a perſon who profeſſes the art 
of dying all manner of colours, 

DYER'S-wrzp IS.] uſed in dying a yel- 
low colour, called Oad. 

DY/NASTY IS.] fignifies a race or ſue- 
ceffion of kings of the fame line or family. 
The Egyptians reckon 30 Dynaſties within 
the ſpace of 36,525 years; but chronologers 
look upon them as fabulous, 3 | 
** DISCRA'SY [S.] among Phyſicians, de- 
notes an ill habit or ſtate of the humours ; or 
an unequal mixture of elements in the blood 
of nervous juices. 

DY'SENTRY [S. ] in Medicine, a dyarr- 
bæa or flux, wherein the fools are tinged 
with * and the bowels miſcrably tor- 
mented with gripes, _ Tr 
DYSOREXY [5. a want of dppetite, 

-eeding from a weakly ſtomach. 85 

DysSPE SIS IS. a difficulty of dige- 


ſtion. 
DY'SURY [S.] a difficulty in making 
urine. | 5 
DYSPNOF/A IS.] an afthma, or difficul- 


ty of breathing. 
E. 


the fifth letter of the alphabet, and 
„ the ſecond vowel, has different 

nunciations in moſt languages. In Englith, 
there are three kinds of c, viz. the open or 
long e, as in wear, fear, tear; the cloſe or 
ſhort e, as in wet, ſet, men; and e mute, as 
in /ave, come, done. As a numeral, E ſtands 
for 250, In Muſic, it denotes the tone e- la- 


. In the Calendar if js the bft of the 


EAR 


Dominical Letters, In Sea charts it diſtin- 
all the eaſterly points. 
EACH IS.] eicher of two; every one of 


any number, 
GER * earneſtly withing ; ardent 
nt ; 3 buſy ; ſharp; ſour. 


qu! 
EA/GERNESS S.] earneftneſs; ardour 
pe nec — 1 


eln 2 e Engliſh name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of the falcon-kind ; the generical cha- 
raters whereof are, that the beak is ſtrong 
and uncinated ; that the feet have three toes 
before, and one behind, no one of the anteri- 
or ones capable of turning backwards, 
The Eagle is a large terrible bird of prey. 
The iron-coloured or common Eagle, is about 
the fize of a turkey; the tongue is in ſhape 
like that of the human ſpecies ; the mouth 
is very large ; the eyes, which ſeem ſunk in 
the head, are large, bright, and piercing; 
the legs are feathered ; the wings are very 
and extended to a ſurprizing length; 
the feet are yellow, and the claws very Jong 
and terrible, and of a bluiſh black. Beſides 
this ſpecies of Eagles, naturaliſts reckon the 
brown or cheſnut-coloured Eagle, the white- 
tailed Eagle, &c. each whereof ate different 
buy ſome ſpecific marks one from the other. 
In Heraldry, the Eagle is accounted one of the 
moſt noble bearings 1n armoury, and ought to 
be given to none but fuch as greatly excel in 
the virtues of generoſity and courage, or for 
having done ſingular ſervice to the overcign ; 
in which caſes they may be allowed a whole 
Tage, or an Eagle-naiſſant; or only the 
| head or other parts thereof as may be moſt 
agreeable to their exploits. Among the Ro- 
mans, the figure of this bird in gold or filver 
fixed on the top of a ſpear, was their enſign 
in war, In Architecture, a figure of this 
bird was antiently uſed as an attribute of 
ſopiter, in the capitals and friezes and co- 
umns of the temples conſecrated to that god. 
Buacx-EAGLE [S.] an order of knight- 
hood, inſtituted by the elector of Branden- 
burgh, in 1701, on his being crowned king 
of Pruſſia. The knights of this order wear 


SO men. ribbon, ſuſpending a Black grou 


an re- AL [S.] a like order in Po- 
land, inſtituted in 1325, by Udiflaus V, in 
honour of his fon Ca mir, on his marriage 
to the great duke of Lithuania's daughter, 
gol _ hts of dee wing er. a chain of 
ſuſpending a filver Eagle crowned, It 
= Falk a term uſed by Chemiſts for Mercurius 
it, 
EAGLE-$sTonz s.] the ſame as Sirites ; 
which ſee. 
EAOLEET S.] a young Eagle. 
EA'LDERMAN, or EFALDORMAN, IS.] 
the ſame as Alderman ; which ſ 


ce. 
EAR IS.] in Anatomy, the organ of hear- 


ing; the power . 


E A R 


privilege or favour of being readily or kindly 
heard; the ſpike of corn which contains the 


ſeed. 


EARING [S.] in Sea language, is that 

part of the bolt- rope, which at the four cor- 
ners of the fail is left pen, in the ſhape of 
a ring. 
EARITH [P. N.] a town in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 4, july 
26, and Novemher 21, for cattle of of all 
orts, 

EARL [S.] a Britiſh title of nobility, 
next below a marquis, and above a viſeount 3 
it is the moſt antient title in the peerage, 
though now the 3d in degree. 

EA/RLDOM S.] the eſtate or territory of 
an Earl. 

EARL-AAxSsuAL or EnGLAND [S.] 2 
great officer, who antiently had ſeveral courts 
under his juriſdiction; as the court of chival- 
ry, and the court of honour, Under him al- 
ſo is the herald's office or college of arms, 
He hath ſome pre-eminence in the court of 
Marſhalſea, where he may fit in judgment 
againſt thoſe who offend within the verge of 
the king's court. This office has for ſeve- 
ral ages been hereditary in the moſt noble fa- 
mily of Howard. 

'EA/RNEST [A.] eager, diligent, vigor- 
ous, ſtrenuous, 

EARNEST [S.] money advanced to bind 
the parties to the performance of a verbal bar- 


25 EARNNOS [S.] the wages or reward of 
labour and induftry. 

EAR-RING IS.] a jewel in a ring, and 
worn at the Ear. 

EARL-SOHAM{P.N.] a town in Suffolk, 
whoſe fair is held Auguſt 4, for lambs. 

EARL'S-COLNE [P. N.] a town in Eſ- 
ſex, whoſe fair is March 25> for . cattle and 
toys. 

EARTH [S.] one of the four 2 
this terraqueous globe; the terreftrial matter 
whereof this habitable World partly conſiſts, 
The five genera of —_ are, boles, 
marls, ochres, and tri | 

EARTH V.] to ide or burrough in the 
nd, as a badger, fox, rabbit, Sc. does. 
FA/RTHEN [A.] made of earth or clay, 
as are all pottery wares. i 
EA'RTHLING [S.] an inhabitant of this 
earth; a' poor frail creature. 

 EA/RTHLY [A.] of or belonging to the 
earth; baſe, mean, vile, ſordid ; ; carporeal, 
not mental or ſpiritual, * 

EA'RTHQUAKE [S.] in Natural Hiſto- 


ry, a violent agitation or trembling of ſome 


confiderable part of the earth, generally at- 
tended with a terrible noiſe, like thunder, and 
ſometimes with eruptions of fire, N 
wind, Ce. = 

EA/R-WAX 8.1 a thick, vious; bitter- 


ſubſtance that exudes through the badge of 
the Ear, 


EFAR- 


* 


EAS 
EAR-WIG IS.] a little nimble jinſect, 
which by turning and winding itſelf gets into | 
the moſt difficult places. 

EASE [S.] reft, quiet, tranquillity; ceſ- 
fation from pain or labour. 8 


aſſuage. 

EA'SEL-y1zcxs [S. ] ſuch pieces of 
painting as are ſet in frames, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to thoſe painted on cielings, &c. 
EA'SEMENT IS.] ſupport, aſſiſtance. In 
Law, a privi and convenience which one 
neighbour has of another, whether by charter 
or preſcription, without profits; ſuch are a 
way thro” his lands, a fink, or the like. 


nifies the ſlackening of a rope, or the 

_ EASINGWOULD [P. N.] a town in 
Yorkſhire, -whoſe fairs are kept July 5, 
and September 25, for horned cattle, horſes, 
theep, linen and woollen cloth; the market 
is on Friday. 

EAST [S.] one of the four cardinal points 
of the horizon, where the ſun is ſeen to riſe 
when in the equinoctial. 

- EASTER [S.] the day on which the 

Chriſtian ch commemorates our Saviour's 
zefurreftion.. It is held on the firſt Sunday 
after the full moon following the 21ſt of 
March ; that is, the Sunday following the 
firſt full moon after the vernal equinox. 
EASTBOU'RN [P. N.] a town in Suffex, 
whoſe fair is October 10, for cattle and 
pedlary. 

EAST-BRENT TF. N.] 2 town in So- 
merſetſhire, whoſe fair is Auguſt 26, for 
cattle, horſes and F | 

EAST-CHURCH fp. N. a town in Kent, 
whoſe fair is on May 31, for toys. 

EAST-DEAN IP. N.] a town in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is October 28, for pedlars 


wares. | 
- EAST-GRINSTEAD [P. N.] a town in 
Suffex, whoſe fairs are held July 13, for 
horned cattle, and December 11, for cattle 
and pedlary ; the market is on Thurſday, 
EAST. HAGBU'RN [P. N.] a town in 
Perkfhir:, whoſe fair is kept Thurſday before 
St Mic nael, O. 8. or October 10, for 
pleaſure. 8 | 
- EAST-ILSEY FP. N.] a town in Perk. 
ire, whoſe fair is Auguſt 6, for ſheep and 
kmbs; the market is on Wedneſday, 
EASTLOOE bs N.] a town in Cornwal, 
whoſe fairs are held February 13, and OR, 10, 
for horſes, cattle, ſheep and hops ; the market is 
= Saturday. It returns two, members to- 
rliament. ö | 
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Norfolk, whoſe fairs are held May 4, for 
cattle and toys, and October 24, for ſheep 
and toys; the market is on Tueſday, 

EASTMEON [P. N.] a town in Hamp- 


— — * 


EASE [V.] to relieve or free from pain, 
Jabour, or trouble; to aſſiſt, help, ſlacken, | 


| 


EA'SING [S.] in the Sea —_— 62 
ike. 


EAST-HARLING Fp. x.] a town in | 


EU bz 


EA'STERN [A.] an appellation given 10 


whatever relates to the Eaſt; thus we fay 


Eaftern amplitude, Eaſfern church, &c. 

EA'SY [A.] contented, not difficult, cre- 
dulous, quiet; free from pain in mind or 
body; unreſtrained. | | 

EAT [V.] to go to meals; to feed, In 
Surgery, to ſubdue or waſte away catnofities 
by corroſive remedies; or to conſume the 
fleſh, as in à gangrene. | 

EATON IP. N.] a town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, ſituated on the north · ſide of the Thames, 
oppoſite to Windſor, and famous for its colle- 
gial ſchool, founded by Henry VI; being a 
ſeminary for king's college, Cambridge, the 
fellows of which are all from this ſchool. 

EAVES [S.] the margin, edge, or border 
of the roof that over-hangs the houſe. 

_ EA'VES-DROPPER 
windows. | 

EBB [S.] the reflux of the tide towards 
the ſea ;z alſo, a decay of trade, &c, 

EBR [V.] to flow back towards the ſea ; 
to decline, decay, waſte. 

EBVONITES [P. N.] in Church Hiſto- 
ry, heretics of the firſt century, ſo called from 
Ebion their leader. They the ſame er- 
rors with thc Nazareens, united the ceremo- 
nies of the Moſaic inſtitution with the pre- 


cepts of the goſpel, obſerved both the Chri- 


ſian ſabbath and Chriſtian ſunday, and in 
celebrating the euchariſt made uſe of unlea- 


vened bread. They abſtained from the fleſh 


of animals, and even from milk. In rela- 
tion to Jeſus Chriſt, ſome held that he was 
born, hke other men, of Joſeph and Mary, 
and acquired ſanctification pnly by his good 
works. Others of them allowed that he was 


born of à Virgin, but denied that he was 


the word of God, or had any exiſtence be- 
fore his human generation. They ſaid, in- 
deed, he was the only true prophet, but yet 
a mere man, who by his virtue had arrived 
at being called Chriſt, and the ſon of God. 


They alſo ſuppoſed that Chriſt and the Devi) 
' were two principles, which God had oppoſed 


to each Of the New Teſtament th 
only receive the goſpel of St Matthew, whic 


they called the goſpel according to the He- 
bre 


EBLIS [P. N.] a name uſed by the Maho- 

metans for the Devil. ; 
 F'BONY IS.] in Botany, a tree ſuppoſed 

to be of the palm kind, the wood of which 


is imported from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


It is extremely ſolid, and capable of a fine 
iſh, | 

EBRVETY IS. ] drunkenneſs ; intoxica- 

tion by ſtrong liquors. 2 
EBULLVTION IS.] the act of boiling up 

with heat; an inteſtine motion; the ſtrug- 

gling or efferveſcence which ariſes from he 


mingling of alkalies and acids; any inteſtine 


violent motion of the parts of, a fluid. 


| Ge, whole fir i Spranber 19, for hore, | 


rc. 


S.] a liner under 


E CH 


| eCATHWRTICS [ S. ] purging medi 


eines. | | 
ECCENTRIC, or zxcxxTric [ A. ] in 


Geometry, a term applied to circles and ſpheres 


which have not the ſame center, and conſe- 


quently are not parallel; in oppoſition to con- 
centric, where they are parallel, having one 
common center. 


ECCE/NTRIC crxcr.x [CS. ] in the Pto- | 


lemaic Syſtem, is the orbit of the planet it- 
ſelf, which it was ſuppoſed to deſcribe about 
the earth. In the new Aftronomy, it is a cir- 
cle deſcribed from the center of the orbit of the 


planet, with half the axis as a radius. 


ECCENTRIC xquaT1ox [S.] in the old 
Aftronomy, is the difference between a planet's 
real and apparent place, | 

ECCENTRIC pracz or A PLANET IS.] 
is the place where it is ſeen from the ſun, 
 ECCENTPFCITY, or zxczxTaz1ciTyY [S.] 


in the old Aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 


center of the orbit of a planet from the center 
of the earth, In the new Aſtronomy, it is the 


diſtance of the center of the orbit of a pla- 


net from the center of the ſun; that is, the 

diftance between the center of the ellipſis and 

the focus thereof. | | 
ECCHY'/MOSIS [S. ] in Surgery, extra- 


vaſation of blood from a vein in the arm be- 


twixt the fleſh and ſkin. ; 

ECCLESHAL [P. N.] a town in Stafford- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held Mid-lent Thurſday, 
Holy-Thurſday, Auguſt 5, and 1ſt Friday in 
November, for cattle, ſheep, and ſaddle-horſes; 
the market is on Friday, 

ECCLESIA'/STES 8.1 a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, the deſign of which is to 
ſhew the vanity of ſublunaty things. 

ECCLESIA'STIC [ s.) a clergyman, a 


prieſt ; a perſon ſet apart for the diſcharge of 


religious offices. 


ECCLESIA/STICAL [A.] an appellation 
given to whatever belongs to the church, 

ECCLESIA'/STICUS [S.] an Apocryphical 
book, generally bound up with the Scriptures, 


ſo called from its being read in the church, as 


a book of piety and inſtruction, but not of in- 


fallible authorit 


ECCO'PE 18. in Surgery, the ſame with 
amputation; which ſe. | 

ECCOPRO'/TICS IS.] gentle purgatives and 
cathartics, 

E'CHEVIN [S.] in the French and Dutch 


_ polity, a magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants 


of a city or town, to take care of their com- 
mon concerns, and the decoration and-cleanli- 
neſs of the city. | | 

ECCHINE'TE, or Sc, r [ A, ] 
briſtled like a hedge-hog, 

E/CHINUS [S.] a hedge-hog. In Archi- 
tecture, a member or ornament near the bot- 
tom of the Tonic, Corinthian, or Compoſite ca- 
pitals, Alſo, a ſhell-fiſh ſet with prickles. 
Alſo, the prickly head of any plant. 

ECHO IS.] x' found reverberated or re- 


EC. 


Echo is ſuppoſed to be a nymph, who pine 
into a ſound, In Architecture, it is applied 
to certain kinds of vaults and arches, moſt 
commonly of elliptical and parabolical figures, 
uſed to redouble ſounds, and produce artificial 
echos, 

ECHO'METER IS.] among Muſicians, 
a kind of ſcale or rule, with ſeveral lines there- 
on, ſerving to meaſure the duration or length 


tios. e 
wherein the blood being ſame how extravaſated, 


out any ſigns of a wound. 
ECLECTICS [P. N.] antieat philoſophers, 


ticular ſect, ſelected whatever appeared to th 
the beſt and moſt rational, from each, 

ECLAT [S.] ſplendor ; luſtre; ſhow. 

ECLA/IRCISSEMENT' [S.] explanation 
the clearing up an affair. 

F/CLIPSE [S.] in Aſtronomy, the depri- 
vation. of the light of the ſun, or of ſome hea- 
venly body, by the interpoſition of ſome other 
heavenly body between our fight and it. The 


of the moon does not prevent it, by elevating 
earth, On the other hand an eclipſe of the 


terpoſed between the ſun and it; for then, if 
the latitude of the moon does not prevent, the 
ſhadow of the earth may fall on the moon, and 
thereby cauſe either a partial or total eclipſe. 
A total eclipſe of the fun or moon is when 


one is when a part only of their bodies is 
darkened, A central eclipſe is, when it is 
not only total, but the eclipſed body paſſes 


of the ſun happen only at the time of new 
moon, and ecligſes of the moon only at the 
time of full moon, and not at every new and 
full moon, by reaſon of the obliquity of the 
moon's way, with reſpect to the ſun; but only 
in theſe new and full moons which happen in, 
or very near the nodes. A 


the equi noctial of about 232 3&, which is che 
ſun's greateſt declination; or, more ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, it is that path or way among the 
fixed ſtars, that the earth appears to deſcribe to 


way of the ſun, becauſe the fun, in his appa- 
rent annual motion, never deviates from it, as 
all the other planets do, more or leſs, It is 
called ecliptic, by reaſon+all ec'ipſes happen 
when the planets are in or near its nodes. In 


KeQed to the ar from ſom Old body, In | 


' Geography, it is a great cucle cn the terreſtrial 
5 globe, 


| Muſic, it is the repeating ſome fart ef he 
ſtrain in a very low or ſoft tone. By the _ | 


of ſounds, and to find their intervals and ra- 
ECHYMOYSIS [S.] a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
lies between the ſkin and fleſh or muſcles, with- 


who, without attaching themſelves to any par- 


eclipſe of the ſun happens by the moon's inter- 
vening ; by which means the ſhadow of the 
moon falls upon the earth, when the latitude 


the moon above, or deprefling it below the 
moon can only happen when the earth is in- 


their whole bodies are obſcured; and a partial 


through the center of the ſhadow. Eclipſes , 


ECLIPTIC IS.] in Aſtronomy, is a great 
circle of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn thro”. 
the middle of the zodiac, making an angle with* 


an eye placed in the fun, Some call it the 
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ſcribe the loves, {ports, piques, jealouſies, in- 


a confeſſion of faith in form of an edict, pub- 


ſtream. 


; ſex, whoſe fair is May 4, for horſes and cos 


an order or inſtrument ſigaed and ſealed by 
prince, to ſerve as a lad to his ſubjecte. In} 


© Edi is muh of ths _ ratura 


EDI 


globe, not only anfwering to, but falling with- 
in the plane of the celeſtial eciſptic. 
E'CLOGUE IS.] in Poetry, is a kind ag 
paſtoral compoſition, or a ſmall elegant 
in a natural ample tile. It is properly 
image of paitoral life, and its buſineſs is to Fa 


trigues, and other adventures of ſhepherds ; 
ſo that its character muſt be fimple, the paſ- 
ons tender, the wit eaſy, and the expreſſion 
familiar. 

ECPHONE'SIS CS. ] exclamation inter- 
3 or imperfect expreſſions of the voice, 
through ſome ſudden fright or ſurprize. 

ECPHRA'ETICS [S.] in Medicine, are 
remedies which attenuate and remove obſtruc- 
tions. 

ECPIE'SMA [S. ] in Surgery, a fort of 
fracture of the cranium, when the bones are 
much ſhattered, and, preſſing inwardly, affect 
the membranes of the brain. In Pharmacy, 
it fignifies the maſs remaining after the juices 
of vegetables have been preiled out. 

ECSTA'CY IS.] any paſſion by which the 
thoughts are abſorbed, and in which the mind 
is fora time loſt ; excellive } joy ; rapture z en- 


thuſiaſm. 
-ECTHE'SIS IS.] in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, 


liſhed in the year 689, by the emperor He:a- 
cliue, with a view to pacif the troubles occa- 
Kaned by the Eutychian hereſy in the Eaſtern 
church. However, the fame prince revoked 
it, as favouring the Monothelites ; declaring at 
the fame time, that Sergius, x patriarch of Con- 
RKantinople, was the author of it. 

E'CTYPE IS.] 2 copy, imitation, or coun- 
terpart ; an impreii.on of a medal, ſeal, or 


ring. 
ECU, or xscv S.] a French crown, 


ECU/SSON TS. I in Heraldry, a little eſcut- 
- eheon. | 


EDDY [S.] a Whirl-pool; circular mo- 
non; the water that, by ſome repercuflion, 
or oppoſite wind, runs Contrary to the main 


EDEN IS.] 2 province in the Eaſt, where 
Paradiſe was ntuated. 

ELBGE IS. J the extremity, border, or mar- 
gin of a thing, Alto, the ſharp or cutting 
part of a ſwore, knife, tool, or other inilru- 
ment. 

E'/DGING [S.] 2 narrow fort of lace, A- 
mong Gardeners, it is the ſeries of ſmall but 
durable plants, ſet round the edge or borders of 
flower beds ; for which purpoſe box is com- 
monly uſed. 

E'DGWAPE Cp. N.] a town in Middle- 


the market is oa Thuriday, 


E/DIBLE * +] fit to de caten, 
E'DICT [S.] in matters of civil polity, is, 


as a proclamation is. with us, but with this 


difference, that the former has the authority of 


a law in itſelf ; whereas, the latter is o 7. a 


declaration of a law to which it refers, and 


has no power in itſelf, 
EDIFICA'TION [CS. ] the building up a 
* — the 8. f improvement ; inſtruction. 
IFICE [S.] any building, or piece of 

—— fv in architecture 

DIFY V.] to build, im 

benefit, or ra! * __ 
1 [S.] the title of a magiſtrate in 


« morn Lal 8 ; particularly 
a re-publication, wi 
E/DITOR 80 publiſher z he that reviſes 
or 


or prepares a wor publication, 


E DOM, or xsAU [P. N.] the ſon of Iſaac, 
| and brother of Jacob. The name of Edom, | 


which fignifices red, was given him, either be- 
cauſe he told his birth-right to Jacob for a meſs 
of red pottage, or by reaſon of the colour of 
his hair and complexion, Idumæa derives its 
name from 3 and is often called in Scrip- 
ture the land o An 

EDUCA/TION LS.) is the inſtructing chil- 
dren and youth in Ell in ſuch branches of 
knowledge and polite exerciſes, as are ſuitable 
5 EUS 1 10 {3 Pharm 
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the ſame as Dulci Lal "ip 

EDWINSTO E b. N. ] a town in Not- 
tinghambhire, whoſe tair is 28, for cattle, 
horſes, and ſwine. 

EEL IS.] is a fiſh common in all our freſh 
waters, ponds, ditches, and rivers ; and its ge 


neral flandard is about two foet in lengthy. 


though ſome are often caught much larger, 
EEL-syzar IS. ] a forked inſtrument _ 
three or four jagged teeth, uſed for catching of 
eels, by ſtriking it into the mul. 
EFFABLE LA. ] expreſlive ; utterable; 
whatever is capable of being e 
1 IV.] to blot out, eraſe, defrpy, 


ran or xyynaye [A.] in „ 
a term applied to a beaſt rearing on its - 
legs, as it frighted or provoked. 

EFFECT IS.] in > general ſenſe, js that 
which reſults from, or is produced by any 
cane. 

EFFF/CT [V.] to perform, execute, pro- 
duce, atchieve. 

EFFECTIVE [A.] operative; active; pro- 
ducing effects. 

EFF E*CTIONS [S.] in Geometry, are the 
geometrical conftru of propoſitions, prob- 
lems, and 5 


| EFFECTS S. ] in Coranierce, are the. 


EFFE/CTUAL TA. powerful ; n 


4 ſufficient for the pu 


EFFE/CTUATE [V to ovcothplit ful.” 
a 3 bring to pal lv. ; 
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EFFE/MINACY 1 ſoftneſs ; unmanly 
delicacy; female 

EFFEMINATE [A.] womaniſh, valuptu- 
ous, tender, delicate. 

EF FERVE/SCENCE [S.] the production 
of heat by inteſtine motion. Among Chemiſts, 
it is that inteſtine motion excited in various 
fluids, either by the mixture of fluids with 
others of a different nature, or by dropping falts 
or powders of various kinds into fluids. 

EFFICA/CIOUS CA.] 8 
do a thing. Among Divines, ſpeaking of grace, 
© grace as never fails to produce 


"EFFICACY [5] the production of the 


EFFICIENCE, or xyyFIcrizncy IS. ] the 
power, faculty, or ability of doing on —_ - gh 
— 9 — I the effector, actor 
cauſe 


re, or exact repreſentation 

EFF LORE/SCENCE [ S. ] che production 
or blowing of flowers. In Phyſic, the break- 
ing out of ſome humours in the ſkin, 

EFFLU!/VIUM IS.] in Phyſiology, a term 
uſed by philoſophers and 8 to ex- 
preſs the minute particles, which exhale from 
moſt, if not all, terreſtrial bodies in form of 
inſenſible vapours. 

E'FFLUX [S.] emanation z that which 
flows from ſomething elſe. 
_F'FFORT IS.] earneſt er.deavours ; ſtrug - 
gle ; a vigorous _ & 

EFFRO'NTER ——.— 

EF 581 in a X 
fies the pouring out of any thing uid, and 
that with ſome violence, . ä 1 

EFT IS. a little venomous animal like a 

called alſo the newt and ſwift, _ 

EFTSOONS [P.] ſoon afterwards, 

E. G. zxzMPL1 GRATIA, thus; as an 
inſtance ; for the ſake of example. 

EGDE/AN LP. N. ] a town in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is Sept. 4, horſes and horned 


cattle. 
-. EGE/STION 
by the natural vents, 
EGG ch a body formed in certain females, 


in which is contained an embryo, or fœtus of 
the ſame ſpecies, under a cortical ſurface, or 


non 22 the ſpawn or ſperm > 
Architecture, it is an ornament in that | 


and anchors care 
EGG [V. ] to incite, inſtigate, ſtir up 
EGLANTVNE[S, ]ſweet-briar ; a Ws of | 


EGLWYSFACH [P. N. j a town in Den- 


eee Tr. N.] a ownin Pem- 


8 
FGIES,. or e . the it, 
on. 


able to 


$ ] the thiowlag ent the — 


bit ſhire, whoſe fairs are held Feb. 24, May | 
at, Auguft 24, and Nov, NJ 2 cattle, 


EIR- 


| brokeſhire, whoſe fairs are held Afcenſion 
and 1ſt Monday after Nov. 22, for cattle, 
and 17 8. 3 : 
 E'GOTISM too quent mention 
of a man's ſelf; yg in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word Ege, I. 
 F'/GOTIST[S. Jone who is continually talk | , 
ing of himſelf, 
EGRE/GIUS [ A, 3 famous, eminent, 1. 
markable, in a good or bad ſenſe. | 
FR may ongoing [P.] eminently ; a: 
EGREMENT [P. N.] a town in Cumber-. 
land, whoſe fair is Sept. 19, for horſes and ' 
horned cattle ; the market is on 8 V 
E'/GRESS, or :czess10Nn IS. the going 
forth or out of a place; departure. | 
E'GRET [S.] a _ of the heron kind. 
EF/'GRIET [CS.] a ſpecies of cherry. 7 
E/GTON[P.N. Ia town in Vork ſhire, whole | 
fairs are kept T y before Feb. 15; T Y. 
before May 11.; Sept. 4; and T ay 
Nov. 22, for horned cattle, boots and ſhoes, 


South by Ethiopia z on the North by the Me- 
diterranean Sea; on the Eaſt by the Arabian 
Gulph or the Red-ſea, and the Itheaus of Suez, 


Copts at preſent Chemi, was ſo named, as is 
ſuppoſed, fram Ham the ſon of Noah, being 
more than once filed te kad of 
book of Pſalms, But the name by which 

is generally denoted in Scripture, is the 
of Mizraim, who was a ſon of Ham 
whence the Arabians and other Oriental 
tions ſtill call it Meſr ; but the reaſon why 18 
was called Egype is rarioully accounted for. It 
is at preſent 4 to the Grand Signior, and 
governed by a , or Viceroy. 

its fertility to the annual over-flowing 


It owes 
of the 


y or June again, 
EJACULA'TION [CS. a ſhore ſudden 
prayer, on ſome emergent occaſion z a darting 
or throwing out. 

EJACULATOR (SL muſcle of the ; 
penis, ſe called the elevator, | 

E FC [V.] to throw out, expel, void, re- 
ect, caſt away. 

EJE'/CTION [8:13 inthe animal 2 
is evacuation or diſcharging . thing 
3 F rom 

JE/CTMENT [S. * a ＋ * 2 at 

1255 * which an houſe, or 
n js —_— quit poſ- 


ſeſſio 
© EIRENARCHY Ls. J the governing by 


civil laws, in a. peaceable manner; 


en he 0 pence. THER 


— 


and on the Weſt by Lybia. Egypt, called by © 3 
its antient inhabitants Chemia, and by the 


—— 


ELD 


17 HER FP.) each ; whether one or both; 


the one or the other. 
EIULATTION [S.] out- cry, lamentation, 
moan, wailing. . 
RE [P.] alſo; likewiſe ; befides. 
J increaſe; ſupply ; protra c 
lengthen, or ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. 
ELA [S.] the higheft note in the common 
ſcale of muſic. | | 
ELABORATE [A.] wrought with great 
labour and diligence. | 
_ELA'BORATELY [P.] laboriouſly, ſtudi- 
ouſly, carefully. 5.4 8 5 
FE + We 1 8. ſpecies of 
. Cerpents, with longitudi ack lines running 
along Ms back om the head to the tail. 
ELA/PSE [V.] to glide, paſs, move, or 
ſlide away. | 
2 ELA'STIC [A.] in natural Philoſophy, 
an appellation given to all bodies endowed 
with the property of elafticity. | 
_ "ELASTICITY, xLasTic Force [S.] 
that of bodies where-with they re- 
Kore themſelves to their former figure, after 
any external preſſure ; being the ſame with 
What is called ſpringineſs, very obſervable in a 
bent bow, ſteel ſprings and the like, | 
ELA TE [A. I fluſhed with ſucceſs ; proud, 
Haughty, pu — 1 heightened. 
© ELATER LS. ] in Pharmacy, im- 
ports any purging medicine, but particularly 
applicable to thoſe which operate by violence. 
” PLBOW IS.] in Anatomy, the juncture 
of the eubitus and rodius ; or the outer angle 


"made by the flexure or bend of the arm. In| 


Architecture, it is a term uſed for an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, road, &c, which di- 
vides it from its right line, | 


* ELCESATTES [P, N. I in Church Hiſtory, 
antient heretics, who appeared in the reign of 


the emperor Trajan, and took their name 
from their leader E/ceſai. They kept a mean 
between the Jews, Chriſtians, and Pagans, 
They worſhipped but one God ; kept the 

Jewiſh Sabbath, circumcifion, and the other 
| ceremonies of the law ; they rejected the penta- 
tench, and the prophets ; nor had they more 
2 for the writings of the apoſtles, parti- 
cularly thoſe of St Paul: They deteſted chaſtity 


and continence, and obliged their diſciples to 


marry. They acknowledged a Meſſiah, whom 
they called their great king; but whether th 


meant Jeſus Chrift, or ſome pretended Mei- 


Kah, is uncertain, They gave him a human 
form, but inviſible, the dimenfions of which 
were 38 leagues in height, and fo in proportion. 


that the Holy Ghoſt was 2 wo- 


man, and of the ſame fize with the Meſſiah. 
They were much addicted to judicial aſtrology, 
magic, and enchantments. They held that it 
is lawful to renounce the faith with the lips, 
vided a man kept it in his heart. 
© E'LDERS, or sxNn1ozs | 
' ' Hiftory, were perſons the moſt conſiderable for 
age, , and wiſdom, Of this ſort 


* 


taniſts rank among the ſtar-worts. 
| reckoned a ſtomachic, alexipharmic, and ſu- 


—_—. 


S.] in Jewih | 


the ſeventy men whom Moſes choſe for 


his aſſociates in the government of his people; 


ich, likewiſe, afterwards were thoſe that held 

de firſt rank. in the ſynagogue, as preſidents. 
In the firſt aſſemblies of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, thoſe who held the firſt rank, were 
called Elders. The word preſbyter, often uſed 
in the New Teftament, is of the ſame fignifi- 
cation; hence all the firſt councils of the 
Chriſtians were called preſbyteria, or councils 


of Elders. Alſo, the name of a tree, 


ELDERSHIP S.] ſeniority ; primogeni- 
ture ; the office or power of an elder. | 
ELECA/MPANE IS.] a plant which Bo- 
It is 


dorific; and therefore preſcribed in crudities 
of the ſtomach, the cough, afthma, plague, - 
and other contagious diſeaſes, Externally it 
is recommended againſt the itch, convulſions 
and rheumatiſm; | 1205 
ELE'CT [V.] to chuſe for any office or 
uſe. Among Divines, to ſelect as an object 
ELEICT [A.] choſen; taken by preſe- 
rence among others; choſen as an object of 
eternal mercy, In matters of Polity, it is 
applied to arch-biſhops, biſhops, &c. who 
are choſen, but not yet conſecrated ; as alſo 
to ſecular officers before they are inveſted 
with their office or juriſdiction: Thus the 
emperor is ſaid to be ele# before he is inau- 
gurated ; and the lord mayor, before his pre- 
deceſſor s mayoralty is expired, | 
is yn ] _— 
a n, or thing, /in erence to 
I Alſo, the reſult of a 2 
ELE/CTIVE [A.] ſomething that is de- 
termined by election. Thus the empire of 
Germany, and the kingdom of Poland are 
Elective; and among us, the magiſtrates of 
cities, and other corporate towns, members 
of parliament, &c. are Elite. 
ELECTOR IS.] a perſon who has a right 
to chuſe or another to an office, honour, 
Sc. and is applied by way of eminence to the 
princes of Germany, in whom lies the right 
of election of an emperor ; they are all ſove- 
reign princes in their own dominions, and 


are nine in number, | 
LA.] having the dignity 


ELF/CTORAL 
of an elector. 
ELE/CTORATE IS. J ſignifies both the 
Gegnity and territories of an r. | 
ELECTRVCITY IS.] in Phyfiology, is 
that property of certain bodies, whereby after 
being rubbed, excited, or heated in ſome pars 
ticular degree, acquire a power of at- 
tracting and repelling remote bodies 
2 8 emitting ſparks and — 
of light. 5 PI 
ELE'CTRE, or xLxzcTxRUM IS.] amber. 
ELE/CTUARY IS.] in Pharmacy, a 
form in which both officinal and extraneous 
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101 | atly made, to the con-] ELEVATOR IS.] in Anatomy, the game 
ſiſtence N nog 2 8 5 * by £84 17 ſeveral riſe 10 called e 40 
'*  ELEMO'SINARY IS. ] living upon alms; | raiſe the parts of the body to which they . 
given in charity. i Rn , Page? 
ELEGANCE IS.] beauty; art; beauty ELEVA'TORY IS.] in Surgery, an in- 
without r; politeneſs; neatneſs; cu- ſtrument for raiſing depreſſed or fractured 
= riouſneſs of language, dreſs, work, Cc. In | Parts. of the Kull, to be applied after the in- 
= Painting, it is a certain manner which em- | *<guments and perioſteum are mov d. 
7 belliſhes, or heightens objefts, either as to | ELF [S.] 3 pright, I TI. 
WF - .. the col or both, without deſtroy- | 2 creature of the imagination, Fae: 
"0 8 ' Y | PLHAM IP. N.] a town in Kent whoſe 
.  ELF/GIAC A.] mournful; ſorrowful ; fairs are held Palm-Monday, Eaſter- Monday, 
uſed in elegies. he tt eat I | Whitſun-Monday, and Oct. 10, for horſes, 
| ] a mournful, plaintive kind dlary ; the market is on 
of poem ; a funeral dirge. 1 a . EL. 
ELEMENT IS. I in Phyfiology, a term uſed] ELVGIBLE LA, ] proper or fit to be done 
by philoſophers to denote the original com- or cheſe; n | 
- ponent parts of bodies, into which they are] _ELVCIT IA. I in Ethics, is applied to an 
ultimately reſolyeable. In a figurative ſenſe, | * of the will, immediately produced by, 
it is uſed for the principles and foundations and received within the ſame ; as to be will. 
of any art or ſcience, The four Elements, uſu- Ig: unwilling, loving, hating, &c. Acts of 
ally 1 called, are air, earth, ſire, water, of which nature are termed Elicit, becauſe that . 
which our world is compoſed, The Che- being before in the power of the will, they 
miſts divide Elements into earth, which they 


are now brought forth into act. 


ELVDE [V.] to break in pieces. 


call caput martuum; water, which call mn 
+9 nj Fagan ang Merry, | N 256, VLITY IS.] worthineſs to be 
/LEMI IS.] is a drug improperly called | holen. 33 se 
gum Elemi, being a reſin. The genuine ; HS YN [8.] baniſhment te- 
n. 


Elemi, is brought from AÆAthiopia. The A- 8 + dt 
merican Elemi, almoſt the only kind known, ELIQUATION I S.] in Metallatgy, A Le- 
s from: 9 till tres. HII paration of the different parts of mixed bo- 
ELENCHUS-{8.] in Logic, a ſophiſm, | dies, by the different degrees of fire requited 
- or fallacious' argument, which deceives the to melt them. 8 
| Learer under the af of truth. I. ELVSION IS. in Grammar, is the cüut- 
\ E'/LEPHANT 8. the largeſt of all qua- ing off or ſuppreſſing a vowel at the end of 


drupeds, of -whoſe: ſagacity, faithfulneſs, pru- a word, for the fake of ſound or meaſure,” the 
2 © dence, and even underſtanding, many ſurpriz. | next word beginning with a vowel,* © 
ELIXA'TION IS.] in Pharmacy, is the 


ing relations are given. This animal feeds 
on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulſe, He is 
naturally gentle, He is ſupplied with a trunk, 
or a long hollow cartilage, which ſeryes him 
| for hands; | His teeth are the ivory ſo well 
known in Europe, 
 ELEPHANTVASIS [S.] a chronical diſ- 
erſe, one of the two ſpecies of leproſy, which 
_  affeQts the whole body, where even the bones 
as well as the kin are covered with ſpots 
and tumours, which being red, at laſt turn 


_ELEPHA/NTINE [A.] in Roman an- 
tiquity, were certain books of ivory, wherein 

were regiſtered the tranſactions of the ſenate, 
the births and claſſes of the people, and 
other matters relating to the leaſes. 


ELEVATE [V.] to raiſe; exalt ; dignify ; 


to raiſe the-ſpirits, or make chearful. 
ELEVA'TION IS.] exaltation; dignity. 


tle; the market is on Tueſday, | 
the deer-kind, 


extracting the virtues of ingredients, by bgil- 
ing or ſtewing. a er 3 

ELIXIR IS.] in Medicine, a compound 
tincture extracted from many efficacious in- 


gredients; the liquor by which chemiſts pre- 


tend to tranſmute metals; any cordials, . 

E'LLESMERE [P. N.] a town in Shrop- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held the 2d Tueſday in 
Apiil, Whitſun-Tueſday, Auguſt. 25, anc 
Nov. 14, for horſes, ſheep, and horned cat- 


ELK [S.] an animal of 
with the horns palmated and. without a 
ſtem, It is a native of the Northern parts 


of Europe, and is a large and ſtrong ani- 


mal, being equal in fize to a horſe, but much. 
leſs beautiful. _ 


ELL IS.] a meaſure of length different 


in different countries; but thoſe moſtly uſed 


in England, are the Engliſh and Flemiſh elles; 


In Gunnery, it is an angle which the chaſe or 
aris of its bare makes with the horizon, In 

| Architecture, the ſame with an orthographic 
or upright draught of a building, In Aſtro- 
5 nomy, the ſame as Mtirude; which ſee. In 


the former of which is 3 feet 9 inches, or 
one yard and a quarter; the latter only-'27 
inches, or three quarters, of a yard; in France, 
one yard and a half 3 and in Scotland, 37 


the church of Rome, it is that part of the | two tenths Engliſh inches. een 
2 where the prieſt raiſes the hoſt above | „ Wea ROPE 
- d for the people to adore, . M ma ELLIP- 
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Fe EL 8 
KILIPSIs IS.] in Geometry | ! 
1 n 
© ſection of a cone by 4 plane cutting | e 
"ok its ſides, but -ngt parallel to the baſe, 
In Granimar, it is a > of Syntax, where- | 
and 


„ge. In Rhetoric, it is a figure nearly al- 
1 to preterition, when the orator through 


trani of things, 
| hich had be hen cal, gh to have been 


elliphs. Thus we meet with el/ipric com- 

5 elliptic coneid, elliptic ſpace, elliptic 
airs, &c. 

eU ber. a town in Northum- 

; Whoſe is Aug. 26, for horned 

» woollen and linen cloth, 3 


l [| cb. x. I . town in Norfolk, 
— is LN At 5, for horſes, cattle, and 


Patty cha 
br nerd ET fr. N. J a town in — 
8 on Whitſun Tueſday for 


MSTEAD IP. N. in 
_ whole fair is May 4, for toys. 
- ELOCU!'TION [S.] in Rhetoric, the 


—_ words and ſentences to the things 
ntiments to be expreſſed; and conſiſts of 
.» compoſition, and dignity. | 

| 'LOGY IS. ] praiſe or panegyric beſtow- 
| ed on any perſon, in conſideration of his 


r | 


ve brevity 
Horch [A.] in Law, fignifies re- 
"=" -or hindered from doing ſomething : 
it is faid, it hols rhino be 
ſo that they cannot ſue perſonally, 
a as next friends ſhall ſue for them, 
ELONGATTION 4 in Aſtronomy, is 
the digreſſion or a planet from the 
_ fun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our 
earth. AR diſtance, departure, — | 
E V.] to go away priva 
break looſe; C * 5 2 
ELO/PEMENT IS.] in Law, is where a 
married woman departs from her _ huthand, 
and cohabits with an adu'terer, in which 
eaſe the huſband is not obliged to allow her 
any alimony out of his eſtate, nor is he 
— chargeable for riecefſaries for her of any 


| ELO/QUENCE S.] the power of ff 
2 * with fluency 2 . 
Hines it to be the 6 


5 = and embelliſhment. 
| ne K beſide ; 
; IF.] in ſome other place. 


a May 1 town in Bedfordſhire, 
3 and Nov. 70] 


7 re (4. ſomething belonging ſeparating 
elli A] x | metal, by meats of gent quantities of fair 


EMB 
ELVES [ N beings. See EF. 
— [V.] to explain, clear up, 
ELUCIDAYTION [S.] explanation; ex- 


comment. 

ELUDE [V.] to avoidz ward off; to 
eſcape by 

ELU'SIVE, or 1.LUSORY [A.] uſing arts 
to eſcape : tending to deceive. 

ELUTTRIATE IV.] to decant or ſtrain 
out. 

ELUTRIA'TION [S.] in Metallurgy, the 
the light matters from the ores of 


lr. x. 


Joly 22, for cattle. 
ELY'SIUM, or zLYS1AN FIELDS 89 
lains - 


EMA'CIATE [V.] to waſte, decay, pine; 
—— 
the ſtate of one grown lean. : 

EMA'CULATE [V.] to free any thing 
— ao or foulneſs, to purge,” cleanſe, 

EMANANT [A. or 
2 A 3 flowing ifuing 


EMANA'!TION [s. 
iſſuing, or proceeding from 
_— or the thing that proceeds from that 


EMANCIPATION [S.] among the 
EMANCIPA Ro- 
mans, was the h a ſon from the 
ſubjection of his father, whereby he —— 
his own maſter; what he bought or obtained, 
was his own property ; and had the power of 
managing his own officers, and of marrying, 
without his father's conſent, though a mincr. 
EMA'RGINATE [V.] to take away the 
margin or edge of any thing. 
EMA/SCULATE LV. ] to caftrate; 
to vitiate by anmanly 


EMASCULA'TION [3.] the aft of ca- 
ſtrating, or depriving a of thoſe parts 
which characteriſe his ſex, 


EMAUX de 1'zxscv S.] in Heraldry, 
the metal or colour of a „Lale, eſcutcheon, 


Ys 
filling the places with odoriferous and defic- 


1 cative drugs and ſpices, 
n. * 


ee 


EMA/NCIPATE [V.] to ſet free from 


to de- 


„ 


Dy 


my 


v., 7 
- 


8 88 A OS 


* 
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9 -EAB 
EMBAR [V.] to Bu, incloſe, top, or 
N 


EMBARKA/TION [S.] the a of going, 
or putting any thing on board a ſhip; allo, 


— upon, or commencing a party. in a 
ect, defign, or un 
MBA/RGO IS.] in Commerce, an an ar- 
reſt on ſhips, or merchandize, by public au- 
thority ; or a prohibition of Mate, common- 
ly on foreiga ſhips, in time of war, to pre- 


vant thats: going. out. of: port ſometimes to 
t their coming in ; and ſometimes both, 
a limited time. 


"EMBA'RRASS va to perplex, entangle, 


trouble. 
EMBARRASSMENT [8.] perplexity, 


t, clog, hindrance 
EMBA'SSADOR, or AMBASSADOR [S.] 
2 public miniſter ſent from one ſovereign 
prince, as a repreſentative of his perſon, to 
another. 


EMBA'/SE [V.] to vitiate; impair; de- 


trade; vilify. 

E'MBASSY [S.] the office or function of | of 
an embaſſador. 

EMBA'TTLE [V.] to _ in order or 
array of battle. 

EMBTTLED [A] in Heraldry, 


when the edge of an ordinary, Joke I the 
battlements of a caſtle, 


EMBA'Y IV. ] to incloſe in'a bey; to 


1 land-lock. 
4 aged cv. to adorn, beautify, in 


EMBE'LLISHMENT [S.] ornament ; de- 
coration ; adventitious beauty, 

E'MBER wxzxs or DAYS S.] in the 
Chriſtian church, are certain ns of the 
1 apart for the imploring wo $ — 

and faſting, u e ordi- 
2 1%” — in — 1 at ſuch 
time. The ordination faſts are obſerved four 
times in the year, viz. the Wedneſday, Fri - 
day, and Saturday, after the firſt Sunday in 
Lent; after Whit-ſunday ; after the 14th of 
2 and the 14th of December; it 
enjoined by a canon of the church, 
NE” and miniſters. be ordained or 
© made, only .upon the Sunday immediately fol- 
"lowing theſe Ember ſaſts. 

E'MBERS A hot cinders ; aſhes not 

extingu 

EMBE/ZZLE IV.] to waſte; deſtroy; to 
appropriate by breach of truſt; to ſteal pri- 


vately. 


EMBE/ZZLEMENT [.] the a the act of of up- 


Ee any thing 


anon [V.] to adorn with figures 


PUBLEM 2% an kieroglyphical device 
ng oe — hiſtory, or moral in- 


to 8 or moſaic work, and even to all 
© Kiads of ornaments of rake, * Sc. 


the more light. 
or aperture in a parapet through which the 
cannon are pointed” to fire into the moat 


rudiments of an animal in 
fore the ſeveral members are diſtinctiy form- 
ed; after which period it is denominated a 
recks gave this name f 2 


E M B 


748 the Latins uſed Emblem in the fame 
- EMBLEMA/TIC, or EMBLEMATICAL 
[A.] alluſive ; enigmatical ; after the term 
and manner of an emblem or riddle. 

EMBLEMENTS [S.] among Lawers, de- 
note the profits of ſown lands, but are ſome- 
times uſed, more largely, for any products 
that naturally ariſe from the 

E'MBOLISM [S.] a. term uſed by chro- 
nologiſts for an intercalation, to make the 
lunar year, which conſiſted but of 4 54 days, 
equal to the ſolar, which was 365 days. 
This form of the year is called the fixed 
lunar year, and was uſed by the Greeks and 
Romans till the time of Julius Cæſar. 

E'MBOLUS [S.] the moveable part of a 
pemy-v rings,” callet "als the” Ra, or 
ſucker, 

EMBO'/SSING, or 1MBos$1NG [S.] in 
Architecture and Sculpture, is the forming or 


faſhioning works in relievo, whether cut with 


a _ or otherwiſe, Emboſſing is a kind 
, whereby the figures ſtick out 

rity wm plane whereon it is cut; and ac- 
conding as 9 made 3 


EMBO'WEL Iv. ] to eviſcerite; to take 
out the bowels or entrails of any creature, 
EMBRACE [V.] to claſp or hold fondly 
the arms; to 9 take in, en- 
circle, compꝛiſe, contain; to join in opinion. 

EMBRACEMENT 84 | fond ne + in 
the arms; ugal endearment. 

EMBR ASURE EF [8] in Architecture, is 
the enlargement of the aperture of a 
door or window, on the infide of the 
in order to give the greater play for the 
opening of a door or caſement, or to admit 
In Fortification, it is a hole 


EMBROCA'TION [S.] in —_— and ; 
Pharmacy, is an external kind of 

which confiſts in an irritation of the part 
affected, with ſome p liquor, as oils, 


ſpirits, Oe. by means of a woollen or linen 
cloth, or ſponge dipped in the ſame. 


EMBRO/IDERY Is. ] is a work, in gold 


or filver, or filk thread, wrought by the needle 
on cloth, ſtuffs, or muſlin, into various, 


EMBROIL Tv. ] to diſturb, confuſe, di- 


ſtrat; to ſet people at variance; to excite 


red 
E'MBRYO [S.] in Phyfiology, the firſt 
the womb, be- 


=tus, 


EMBRIO'/FOMY s.] is the cutting 3 


fetus to pieces while in 


e womb, practiced 
when 


| CE M1 15 rr 
.- when there is no other method of ſaving the EMISSION.['S. J <jaculation 5 ſending 


 EMBRIULCUS [S.] = hook for cad Tf . f do their odours, - 
AC eee — EP V.] to caſt or ſend forth rays or 
EMENDALS IS.] in the accounts of diene to let fly ; to dart; to iſſue our ju- 
the Inner- Temple ſociety, where ſo much in J 2 e 
Emendats, at the tp an account, figni- INTO ES [S.] in Pharmacy, 
is the bank,” or. Sock | —_ which promote the menſes or 
of the houſe, ſor repairing loſſes, and ſup- we couples. . 
plying other emergencies. ; E'MMERGREEN[P. N.] a town in Dor- 
. EMENDATTION IS.] correction; alte ſetſhire, whoſe fair is on Tueſday befor: holy 
. ration of any thing from worſe to better. | | *""{Gay, for all forts of cattle, 
E'MERALD. IS.] a green, precious ſtone, EMME T (S.] an ant, or piſmire. | 
| and next in hardneſs to the ruby. In its |, EMMOLZLIENITS 82 in Pharmacy, are 
moſt perfect ſtate, it is, perhaps, the moſt ſuch medicines as ſheath and ſoften the aſpe- 

- beautiful of all the gems; thoſe of them Tity of the humours, and relax and fupple the 
chat are brought from the Eaſt-Indies, ans, ſolids at the ſame time. 3 
by far, preferable to thoſe that come from EMO LUMENT IS.] profit, advantage, 
America. h 7 benefit. _ 5 5 
- "EMERGE [V.] to ariſe out of any fluid EMO'TION [S.] difturbance of mind 

it was covered; to riſe from a ſtate of de- „ EMPALE [V.] to fence with pales; 

- preſſion and obſcurity, * fortify, encloſe, ſhut in; to put to death by 

- EMERGENCE, or zmzzs6zxcy . IS.] ſpitting on a ſtake fixed upright. 2 
the riſing of -4 body out of any fluid, where- EMPA'LEMENT N kind of puniſh- 

in it bad been - plunged ; the act of rifing ment prafticed by. the old Romans, Turks, 

into view; the firſt appe of the ſun and others, which conſiſted in thurſting a 

or moon after. an eclipſe ; any ſudden occa- |* ſtake up the fundament. * 
Hon, or caſualty. 4 e ae [S.] the * fo 9 5 

EMEROENT yzax IS.] in chronology, ing the names of a jury into a 
the ſame with the e I cre the ſheriff, whom be has ſummoned 2 
gra, or method of reckoning time, com- Pear. h 55 5 

mences; ſuch is that of the creation of EMPARLANCE, or 1MyPARLANCE, 1 

che world, of the birth of our Saviour, Sc. | fignifies a motion or petition to a court 

- EMERSION Lein Aftronomy;'is when | record, for à day of reſpite, or for putting 
any planet, that is eclipſed, begins to emerge, | the cauſe off to another time for trial. 

or get out of the ſhadow of the eclipſing . EMPASMA [S.] in Phyfic, is the ſtrew- 

body. a ' + | iog a perfumed powder over the body, to car- 

EMERY- IS.] is an iron ore, prepared rect its bad ſcent, and to prevent its ſweating 

by grinding in mills; of great uſe to various | too violently. | 8 

-artificers - in poliſhing and burniſhing fteel | EMPA/SSION IV. Ito move with paſſion; 

and iron works, marble, cutting and ſcol- to affect ſtrongly. | : 
loping gals, Sc. 5 E MpERESS, or zurszss [S.] denotes 

EMETTIC IS.] a medicine which induces | either the wife of an emperor, or a woman 
vomiting. | who governs fingly an empire, in her own 

- - -EMICATTION IS.] ſparkling ; flying off | right. NA 

n ſmall particles. | E/MPEROR [S.] a title of honour among 

EMIGRATE-{V.] to remove from one | the antient Romans, conferred on a general 
to another. S who had been victorious, and now made to 

” PMINENCE or MRZ Ne IS.] a title | fignify a fovereign prince, or ſupreme ruler 

of honour peculiar to cardinals ; alſo, a high | of an empire. - The title adds nothing to the + 

or riſing ground. rights of ſovereignty; it only gives pre- emi- 
E'MINENT [A.] dignified, exalted, con- nence over all other ſovereigns. The Empe- 
icuous, famous, remarkab | i rors, however, pretend that the imperial dig- | 


EMINENTLY IP.] in a high degree; | nity is more eminent than the regal, It. is 
obſervation. diſputed whether emperors have the power of 


in a manner that attracts 
EMR IS.] a title of dignity among the |'diſpoſing of the regal title; however this 108 | 
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« 


Turks, fignifying a prince, and is attributed | be, they have often taken upon them to 

to all who are adjudged to deſcend from Ma- kingdoms, 7 hus it is, that Bobemia, Pruſ- 
homet by his daughter Fatima, 

-- PMISSARY- IS.] in a Political ſenſe, is | dignity, Charlemagne was the firſt empe 
a perſon employed by another to ſound the o- | of Germany, crowned by Pope Leo III, in 


pinions of people, ſpread certain reports, or 3800. ; "i 
bd 4s a foy over other people's actions. | EMPHASIS [S.] in Rhetoric, a particy- 
ö be nee gol alony Jt 


ſia and Poland are ſaid to be raiſed to * 


: . 
4 . 


wants to enforce upon his audience, 
| ſtriking, full of energy, power, and 
„„ — 7+ * we” 
EMPHI'SEMA [S.] in Surgery, a wind 


large extent of land, under the juriſdiction or 


| ſpread upon leather, cloth, Ge. | 


f. without ſubſtance or ſolidity. 


tion of the lungs and pleura. 


| ſhire, whoſe fairs are held on Eaſter - Monday, 


E M S 
pafts or words of the oration, as the orator. 


EMPHA!TICAL [A.] foreibie, ftrong, 
ſignifi- 


tumour, formed by the air infinuating itſelf, 
by a ſmall wound, between -the ſkin and 
muſcles, into the ſubſtance of the cellular or 
adipoſe membrane, ſpreading itſelf after- 
wards up to the neck, head, belly, and other 


r EMPHYTE/USIS IS.] in the Civil or 
Canon law, is the letting out poor barren 
lands for ever, or, at leaſt, for a long term 
of years, on condition of the tenant's culti- 
vating, meliorating, or mending them, and 
ing 2 certain yearly conſideration. 
E/MPIRE IS.] in political Geography, a 


rnment of an-emperor. 

EMPIRIC IS.] an appellation given to 
thoſe phyſicians who conduct themſelves 
wholly by their own experience, without ſtu- 
dying Phyſic in a regular way; a quack or 
mountebank. 

EMPLA'/STER IS.] an application to a 
ſore, of an oleaginous, viſcous ſubſtance 


EMPLA/STIC [A.] viſcous, glutinous, - 
EMPLE/AD [V.] to indict; to prefer a 
charge againſt. | | 
EMPLOYY [V.] to keep at work; to ex- 
erciſe ; to uſe as an inſtrument or means; to 
commiſſion, or entruſt another with the ma- | 
nagement of affairs, 


_E'MPTY [A.] hollow, void, unfurniſh- 
ed; vain-glorious ; fooliſh ; weak; unſatiſ- 


EMPTY v.] to exhauft, evacuate. 
EMPYE'MA[S.] in Medicine, a collection 
of purulent matter contained in the thorax or 
breaſt, after an inflammation and ſuppura- 


EMPYREAL 2 formed of the ele- 
ment of fire ; refined beyond aerial. 

EMPYRE/AN, or xMyyYREuM IS.] the 
higheſt heaven, where the pureſt element of 
fre is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. IS 

EMPYREU!MA IS.] among Chemiſts 
and "Phyſicians, the fiery taſte or offenſive 
ſmell which brandies, and other bodies pre- 
pared by fire, are impregnated with, 
5 * 3 [S.] conflagration; a ge- 
neral fire. h 5 | 
: EMSWORTH [P. N.] a town in Hamp- 


and July 18, for toys, 


ENC 
EMULATE [V.] to rival; to endea- 
vour to excel; to 1mitate, with a deſire of 
excelling. 

EMULA'TION IS.] rivalry ; a deſire of, 
or contention for ſuperiority. - 
EMULA/TOR IS.] one who aims at ſur- 
paſſing or excelling another; one who envies 


another's excellence. | | | 
EMU'LGE [V.] to milk, preſs, or ftrain 


out by ftroking, as women do in milking 


cows, Sc. ; 

EMU/LGENT, or RENAL ARTERIES 
[A.] thoſe which | ſupply the kidneys with 
blood ; being ſometimes fingle, and ſometimes 
double on each fide. | 

E/'MULOUS [A.] rivalling; engaged in 
competition; ambitious of ſovereignty ; fac- 
tious; contentious, | bY 

EMULLSION [S.] in Pharmacy, a ſoft, . 
liquid remedy, compoled by drawing out the 
oily or milky parts of ſeeds or kernels by con- 
tuſion, with proper liquors. 

EMU/NCTORY [s.] in Anatomy, is a 
general term for all thoſe parts which ferve 
to carry off the excrementitious parts of the 
blood, and other parts of the body; ſuch are 
the kidneys, bladder, and moſt, of the 
glands; 5 323 
_ ENABLE [N.] to confer power; aſſiſt; 
. 2 ns: 


1 b | ; 
ENA/CT [V.] to act; eſtabliſh; decree 
to repreſent by actions; to make a lam. 
.ENA/LLAGE [S.] a figure in Grammar, 


whereby one word is ſubſtituted for another 


of the ſame part of ſpeech; a ſubſtantive for 
an adjective; a primitive for a derivative; an 


1 


active for a paſſive. 


-ENALU'RON IS.] in Heraldry, is a bor- 
dure charged Aich dice RO I 
ENA/MEL IV.] to variegate with co- 
lours; to paint or japan things with glaſe, 
or other metaline materials. ©; FE 
ENA MEL [S.] a compoſition for inlayi 
gold, filver, copper, &c, made of 3 | 
glaſs, ground up with a fine calx of lead and 
tin, with white ſalt of tartar, "compounded . 
and properly prepared. | 7 
EN AMOUR V.] to inflame with love; 
to make fond; to charm. , 
ENARRA/TION [S.] explanation; the 
relating a tory. . 5 TY 4d 
ENARTHROYSIS [S.] in Anatomy, the 
inſertion of one bone into another to form 
a joint. 6-04 2s | 4 
ENCPNIEA [S.] the name of three ſe- 
veral feafts celebrated by the Jews in memo- 
ry of the dedication, or rather purification.of 
the temple, by Judas Maccaheus, Solomon, 
and Zorobabel. This term is likewiſe uſed 
in church hiſtory for the dedication of the 
Chriftian churches. os 
ENCA Mp [V. ] to pitch tents; to form 
an army into a regular camp, 
ENCA/'MPMENT IS.] tents pitched in 
order; a camp. | 
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. which throw back the accent from th 


EN 
ENCANT HIS [S.] in Surgery, a tuber- 
cle or ſwelling of the caruncula lachrytnalis, 


in the great canthus or corner of the eye; 
ſometimes it is ſo large as to obſtruct not on- 


ly the _ lachrymalia, but alſo part of the 


t or pupil :tlelf. 

ENCEPHA'LI IS.] in Medicine, are 
worms generated in the head, where they 
canſe ſo great a pain, as ſometimes to occa- 
fron a diftraftion, . Thoſe worms that gene 
rate in the noſe, ears, and teeth, are als 
called Encepbali- 

-ENCE/PPE [A. ] in Heraldry, denotes fet- 
texed, chained, girt abcut the middle, as 
monkeys generally are. 

ENCHANT [V.] to faſcinate; bewitch ; 


high degree. 

ENCHA/NTMENT [S.] magical charms; 

ſpells; incantation ; captivating the ſenſes ; 

over-powering Ccchght. 

ENCHA/NTER [S.] a perſon 88 

ractiſe enchantment, or faſcination. 
ENCHASINC, or cnasixs IS.] is 


art of enriching or 8 gold, hams 


and other metal work, by ſome 
figure repreſented thereon. 

ENCPRCLE 3% to furround,inviron, in- 
cloſe in a ring or ci 

ENCLAVE [A.] in Heraldry, denotes a 
thing's being let into another, eſpecially when 
the piece ſo let in is ſquare. 

ENCLFTICS IS.] in Grammar, particles 


5 Or 


e fore- 
going ſyilable. 

- ENCLO'SE [V.] to environ, ſurround, 
encircle ; to ſeparate lands by a fence. 

ECO ER [5.] one who encloſes, or 

ces wr common elds in ſeveral diſtin 

" ENCLOSURE {'S.] the ſeparation of com- 
3 1 
bl 


ENCO'MIAST [S.] a panegyriſt; a 
or writer of encomiums. 
ENCO'MIUM S.] a panegyric, | 
1 
or copy of verſes. 


ENCO/MPASS Tv. ] to encloſe, ſhut in, 


6 A contain. 
ENCO IRE 
. ENCO 
to attack, fight, oppoſe, or conflict with. 
ENCOU/NTER S. J a duel; conflict, bat- 
te; accidental ar ſudden meeting; eager and 
warm converſation, either of love or anger. 


again; once more. 


_  . ENCOURAGE V.] to animate, excite, 


, reward, embolden. _ 
ENCOURAGEMENT LS. ] incitement; 
e e favour ; protection; countenance. 
ENCRA'TITES [P. N.] heretics who 


—. towards the end of the ſecond cen- 


: They were & called, 1 


ER I Jes meet face to face; | 


| 


{ther 


| 


do ſubdue by charms or ſpells ; to delight ind 


3 


EN D 
abſtaining from marriage, and the 
uſe of wine and animal food. Their chaſti- 
ty, however, was a little ſuſpected, on account 
of their uſing all ſorts of means to draw wo- 
men into their ſect, and re keeping 
them company. 

ENCRO ACH [V.] to invade another 


unfuſtly 
"ENCRO/ACHMENT [S.] à gradual 54. 
8 — the rights and territories of ano- 
ing a ditch, . | 


pee. nd-mark, 
ENCU*MBER 140. Þ to * N per- 
Lo embarraſs, obſtruct; to load with debts, 


ENCU'MBRANCE 18. clog, load, im- 

iment, weight, hindrance, embarraſſment; 

rthen upon an eſtate. : 

ENCYCLOP/AZ/DIA 433.1 8.1 the circle of 
| the ſciences; the round of learning. 

END ILS. the ne concluſion, or 
finiſhing of a thing; ultimate ſtate; death; 
abolition; final. deſign ; an end, or erect ; mof | 
an end, commonly. 

END 6&4 to edi, finiſh, termi- 
_— conc} 

ND SJ. in Sea language, is faid of a 
= that run quite out of the block 
wherein it was reeved. - 

ENDA'MAGE [V.] to hurt, prejudice, 

or damage. 

5 IV.] to run a hazard; to 
bring into incur da 

ENDE/AR [V.] to 3 one's ſelf be- 
loved, acceptable, or valuable. : 

ENDEARMENT [5] act of love, aſſec- 
tion, and tenderneſs ; whatever renders a fe- 
ſon beloved r valued. 

ENDE. /OUR [v.] to labour to a cer- 
tain purpoſe z to ſtrive, or try to do, or ac- 
compliſh any thing, 

ENDEAVOUR 155 labour; the 2 of 
ftriving or trying to do a thing. 

ENDE CAGON IS.] in een, a fi- 
gure of eleven fides or angles. | 


1 [53 thoſe to which the inhabitants of parti- 
cular countries are ſubject more than — 5 
on account of the air, water, 
manner of living 

ENDTTE * 10 draw wp; _—_—_ to 
diate ſomething which another takes 


in writing, * 
END/LESS [A.] without end; concluſion, 
or termination; infinite in duration; perpe- 


tua l. 
} to write upon the back 


ENDO RSE x. 
of bills of exchange, deegs, inſtruments, Cc. 
ſomething relatiye thereto, *' 


ENDORSE s. IF 8 2 ap odina- 
, contain j 
NY ENDORSED J l ee” ws Gia 
of things borne back to | decks; ous n 
called edeſſe. EN 


* 


ENDEMIC, or zxnDzMICAL- 51a 0 


E N F. 


ENDORSEMENT ſu 
| — A b — deevs 


A to en- 
a with r ſet apart lands, 
rents, — + for the fupport 3 
ſome. charitable inſtitution, or 23 


Pos DOIMMENT | 8. 1 h Lew 
the ſerving »dowrr e woman 4 eee, 
is ſed figuratively, or ſettling a on 
— Zn, on the building of a church ; 


for the vicar, er is appropri- 


ated. Alſo, gifts of nature, the 
Ge nds 


or capacity, 
'ENDUE [V. ] to qualify or ſupply with 
3 excellencies. 
- ENDU'RANCE RN laft- | 


Ty _ procraſtination ; { chanical powers, as levers, elbe, ſcrews, 
- ROWE [V.) bar, ft, andy . ſuſtain any 
Anz; to remain, continue. wei or pr e any effect ane 
wft - 2 ys or medicine be eafily effected otherwiſe. 755 * 
_ which 1 ts the blood run- ENGINDER. IS.] one who. | 
; 2 y cloſing the pallages, the art of fortification, and knows bow $0 
” A 13 direct the defence or attack of 3 place. 
#7 Their buf te allo to deliqertgabeting. of 
EN EDA ircumyallation and contra king | 
ce, ENEMY do m 
* ENERGE'TIC 7 — active, vi- | general, 
efficacious, tive, 
de- © EUERGUMENS [S.] in Church Hiſtory, 
1 perſons ſuppoſed to be the Devil. 
* AN 
, ng or 4 
* thing. 8 it denotes emphaſis of 
> 24 
_ 2 7 to deprive of fore or 0 - 2 
| 5 to break the uppoled to contain 7,000,000 
; of ple, As to the polity, trade, ivy coil as 
8. To _ | emaſculation ; ef- 3 antiquities, Cc. of their 
f- femi a ſeveral branches are treated of under ti 
| v3 to render he geen HP | ke parame, ee e, 
enervate. admiralty, &c. 
ENFE/OFF (v.] in Lew, to inveſt with | Nzw-ENGLAND fp. N.] 
any dignities or the colonies of M | 
ENFVFELD [P. a town in Middleſex, | ſhire, Connecticut, Rhode . and Prove. 5 
whels folre me” bald * and November | dence plantations, is ſituated between 67 ® 


z the 


e 3 2 
ar, is | 
of trenches, or 


_ ENFILA/DE 


ENFORCE [V.] to ſtrengthen, invigo- 
rate, conſtrain, — . | 
ENFO'RCEME 


— 


z ſufficient portion of tithes 


ENG 


| ENFRA/NCHISE [v.] to incorporate a A 
man into, or make him free of a ſociety or 
body politic. —— is alſo apathes 
kind of bi 8 

ENGA/GE to emp or ſet a 
ſon to work; e in an aflair z * 
come ſecurity for a debt; to enliſt in a party ; 


to induce, or win by Nn. to E 
ENGAGEMENT S.] obligation. 

-] an to 
perform a ; adhering to a party and 
cauſe; employment of the 17 

ENGENDER 2 ] to beget or breed ; 
alſo to produce or form any thing; thus me- 


of | teors are ſaid to be engendered in the 


and worms in t 


Dan d e 
pound machine, made of one or more me- 


n 


2 weſt longitude, and between 44 
north latitude. 
el or THE ENGLISH. TONGUE 
8 langu ſpoken by the people of 
and wi 
Scotland, as well as part of and the 
reſt of the Britiſh dominions, | 
ENGRA/FFING, or GRAFFING [83 in 
Gardening, is the inſerting or fixing a cyon 
or ſlip cut off from one tree, on the ſtock of i 
another, in order to correct or improve its 


fruit. 


EN ORA, r mana "INN toindent 
N 1 | 


in curve 
EN. 


ſome variation, I thoſe of 


bo 
12 


41 


to 
ible hand; to get the 
of a commodity into 3 


pre 
19 


— 


— 
' ENGY'SCOPE [S.] the fame with micro- 
;-which ſee. 


ENHANCE [v] © to lift up, S 


. 5 of 
: 3 — „ 

; ENJOY Je dee, . com- 
, : 
ENJO/Y to fee! poſſeſs with- - 
== — dotGys to obtain — 


-Fruition-of a thing. 
8 89 poſſeſſion ; happi- | 


— ENLARGE [V.] to dilate, — ex- 

| z-to increaſe in amplitude or magnitude 
r 

: a 


= S ENLPGHTEN [V. to- illuminate ; to 
Mig to 1 e 
: EN EVEN Iz le quicken, make die, 

. 

mA © ENMANCHEFA.Jin Heraldry, i when 

Hnes" arc drawn from the center of the up- 

edge of the chief to the fides, to about 

Enna the chief; fignifying 

| lleeve, frowp 


- 
RE 
* 


the 


| — — 8. Jin Chrono- 
8 2 s called the 
lunar cycle of 19 
ENNPAGON x [5] in Geometry, a poly- 
| —— ; PAY A. ] every ninth 
a — years, every nanth | 
Pear of one's life, 


= ENNO'BLE [V.4 tral rom common. 
os purged to dignify, ex- 


; ATN Is. untying a knot 3 ſo⸗ 
- Iution of a TR WENN "I 
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: ter, or examine 


"ſervitude ; to make a ſlave of one * 
ENSU E bee gehe 
ee time, 


ENMITY [5] matevelene, hatred and | 


ENT "4 


ENO'RMITY IS.] deviation From: role 
and right ; depravity ; atroc: ous crimes z fla- 

ious villanies, 

ENO'RMOUS [A.] irregular; out of 
rule ; exceeding in bulk; prodigiouſly wicked. 

ENO'UGH {P}.ſufficient for the purpole 3 
in a degree that gives ſatisfaQion. 

ENQUIRE [V.] to ſearch, aſk, look af- 
to a thing.” | 

ENRACE we ] to ircitate, provoke, teaze, 
or make angry, or furious. Kere 

ENRVCH | V.] to make or 
thy ; 9 l Ker adorn by 
carving, painti ng, ſculpture, 

ENKFCHMENT [$.] augmentation of 
wealth, beauty, or ornament; improvement 
by addition, 

ENROL IV.] to enter or inſert in a roll 
or regiſter. 

_ BNROLAENT [S.]a regiſter ; a = 


cord ; particularly a to 2 — 

may eaſily ſet 4 pre» h 
leave their maſters, if are not — the 
| within the firſt year of ſervitude ; but 
not without great difficulty if are. 

ENS [S.] among 8 ficians, denotes 
entity, being, orcxiſtence. "Among chemiſts, 


it imports the power, virtue, and efficacy 
which certain ſubſtances exert 8 
dies, Ens rationis, ſomething which exiſts 
only in imagination, | 

ENSA/MPLE [ 3. ]. ] ee pattern; 


Aiscdcf [V.] wo corey as with 


"ENSHRVNE gg e nge in a cheſt 
or cabinet; to preſerve 25 a thing ſacred, as 
the Catholics — their relifts. 

E/NSIGN .] the flag er Nandard of a 
regiment ; a banner under which ſoldiers are 
—_— Allo, an officer who carties the co- 


ENSLA'VE V. ] to reduce 3 


o 
© was 
free before, 


or train of events, 
ENTA'BLATURE, or znTABLEMENT 


S.] in ArchiteRure, is that part of an or- 
der of a column, which is over the capital al z 


cornice. 


wall of the building, on which the timber 


and covering reft. 

ENTAFL IS.] in Law, is # fee-eflate 
entailed, that is, abridged and limited to cer- 
tain conditions preſcribed by the donor, or 


granter 
ENTAINOLE [V.] to * perplex, 


puzzle, tgenſyare by captious queſ- 
tions ; to got "uw variety of cayes or 


ENTE/ 


ENT 
ENTE CA.] in Heraldry, Ggnifies grafted 
or ingrafted, a method of marſhalling more 
frequent abroad than with us. We hae in- 
ay one inſtance of Ert in the fourth 
wer ha of his majeſty's royal enſign, 
is Brunſwick and Lunenburgh 
_ with antient Saxony, grafted in point. 
ENTER CV.] to come or 
place ; to write or note matters in a book; 
to agnify to the officers of the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, Cc. the . goods exported or 
In Sea language, it 
order to 


b 2 
. Paralympics ]in , a tumour 
1 prolapfion of the inteſtines, 
rings of the abdomen, and pro- 
ceſſes —— the into che m ; 
commonly c a rupture. | 


ENTER OL OC IS. j = term: uſed by 
Phyficians, for a treatiſe on te contents of 
the head, breaſt, and abdomen. 

| ENTEROMPHALUS ['S 1 a rupture at 

ENTERPLE/ADER 1 in Lows Ggni- 
ſies the diſcuſſing or tri point, inci- 
dentally falling out, before the e principal cauſe 

can be 


determined. 
""E/NTERPRIZE S.] an undertaking of 


 fome difficulty or ; an arduous at- 
tempt. 

ENTERTA'IN (V1! to treat, or receive 
* hoſp'tably ; to keep 's ſervice ; to pleaſe, 
amuſe, divert, 

ENTERTAFNMENT IS.] converſation ; 


hoſpitable reception _ alſo, the reception a 
perl met — —.— =, 
amu di dramatic performances 
"EN MA | S.] © ſtyrtic, | 
THE'MA a or a medi- 
cine to ſtop Mgt. 
ENTHRA/L IV.] to enſlave, captivate, 
ſubjugate. 


ENTHRONE [V.] te eſtabliſh, or ſet lei 


up on a throne; to inveſt with the W 


ENT IASM IS.] a tranſport of 
e 


ime, yet probable manner. This | 
-- the Fat felt 9 A —_— —— 

„painting, ſculpture, &c, a Religi 
ſenſe, it implies a of the mind, 


whereby it fancies itſelf inſpired with ſome 
revelation, impulſe, &c; from Heaven. 


ination; one who vainly imagines a private 
revelation z ane who has a confidence of his 
proper 1 mare wag one of an elevated fan- 


F ME 4 mind, but imperfect 


— by reaſon one of the pro- 
pobtions 
underſtanding of thoſe with whom 
ve diſcourle, Thus, every mans is mortal; 


8 D 
% s 7 2 


into any 


tion, 
ENTHU'SIAST [5] one of a warm ima- | 


.] in Logic, denotes 2 of 


ſuppreſſed, as being eaſily ſup- 


ENV 
| therefore every ling is mortal; where the mĩ- 
rior propoſition, king it 4 man, is omit- 
ted for the 2 mentioned. | 
ENTICE [CV.] to Are, attract, per- 


ſuade, 
a lure, or bait to 
the 


ENTVERTY [S.] — we Lawyers, 
kenifies the whole of a thing, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to a moiety; thus a bond, damages, &c. 
are ſaid to be entire when: they cn ap- 


ENTIRE [A] whole, undivided, ep 
plete,” perfect. , 
ENTITYVELY and rv Is. among 


Metaphyficians:' See Ens, 
ENTVTLE [V.] to grace or  dignify with 
an honourable appe — give a title to 


om to grant any thing oy 2 
ENTO'MB IV. to bury, oe ſhut vr in 


tomb. 


ENTO WER IS. I in H denotes 
— TOY N without 


ENTRAILS fs. J the fame with Iargfines 3 
which fee, 
- ENTRANCE S.] the dan er gabs to 
a houſe, room, Sec. the taking poſſeſſion of 
b imitation 3 commenee- 
ment. Among men, then; ir denatestbe- in- 

te hound how to hunt. v3 

ENTRANCE TV.] to put into a trance 

or extaſy ; to wi w- the ſoul wbelly from 


ſublunary 33 

EN TR e in 2 ſoare or 
ee e another's Mip or 
gg nates ra DV.] to petition, beg, ſoli- 

importu 

ENI RE/ATY [S-] petition, prayer, *. 
tation. 

ENTRY Cs. 1 in Law, Gonthes. king 
. — 

a right ſo to do. Among Sportſmen, it 
| denotes the or thickets which 
deer are found lately to have paſſed.” Alſo, 
the paſſage into a — Alſo, the pompous 
proceſſion of an ambaſſador, Prince, Se, on 
ſome public occafion. | 
* or ENTRY in the cuſtoms. See 
4 Fad 
ENTWINE v4 to ſurround, cling to, 
twiſt about. = 4. 

ENVE'LOPE wrap cover. 
ENVELOPE fSJir up, N 
NVELO PR FS in Fortideation, « work: 
earth, ſometimes in form of a pa- 
rapet, and at others like a ſmall rampart, ; 


— 


ENVE/NO poiſon, infect, s 
8 cor 


a to ; 
Nu EN. 


we —— — 
PP — 


1 
I 
1 
F 
11 
| 
; 
11 
4 
7 


- - ©'NVIOUS A.] ſpiteful, malicious; in- 
- *"ENVPRON Tv. ] to encoinpale, ſurround, 


© "ENVIRONNE! [A.] in Heraldry, i 
fies ſurrounded — things; as * 
entironmmc with beyants. 


- ſeveral things, in which every particular ar- 


fon 5 
a thing, in terms either of affirmation or 


Gate an affair with ſome foreign prince or 


in i : 
| "ENURE V.] to accuſtom or uſe one's ſelf 


 " "EPANORTH 8.] in Rhetoric, 


- abie in the middle 6f-a word; as Relligio 


of à meaſure cf capacity, both for things 
quid and dry; that for · dry, contained three 


feed with envy. 
befiege, incloſe, inveſt. 


ENUMERA'TION IS.] an account of 


ticle is mentioned. In Rhetoric, it is much 
the fame with Difribution ; which ſee. 
S.] a declaration of 


ENVOY [8.] perſon deputed to nego- 


except in ceremonies. 


1 4 
ed with beaſts. . | 
_ ENVY [S.] in Ethics, is defined to be an 


the prime makes Fpa# then. 


EPAULE — in Fortification, denotes the 
tion, or the place where its 
face and flank meet, and form the angle call. 
ed the angles of the ſhoulder, 
"EPAU'LEMENT IS.] in+Fortification, a 
work raiſed to cover fideways, is either of 
earth, gabions, or faſcines, loaded with earth. 
-EPENTHESIS IS.] in Grammar, the 
tion or inſertioncof à letter or ſy 


— 


for Religio; Induperator for Tmperator. 
E'PHAH 78. Jadbig the Jews, was the name 


| 


| EPI 
pecks and three pints. It was of the ſame 
capacity with the Bath in liquid meaſure. 
See Bath, 2 | 
EPHE'MERA IS.] in Medicine, a ſpe- 
cies of fever that continues the of 
day or ſometimes more. Alſo, an inſect 


planets for every day of the year. 4 
EPHIALTES IS.] che ſame with incubus, 


per garment, worn by the Hebrew priefts. 


behind 
and hanging down before, was put croſs upon 
the ſtomach, then carried round the waiſt, 
and uſed as a gi to the tunic. There 
were two forts of Epbods, one of plain linen 
for the priefts, another embroidered for 
parti 
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E/PIC, or nxaorc rporm IS.] is a poem 
I upon a ſtory 


F 
4 


22 
21 1 
553 
2 ff 
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2 
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"4 
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2 
= 
1 
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1 
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2 
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| nifying a 


| A 
, BS EPICRA'SIS [$.] i 5 a tempering, ormiæ- 
_—_— —— — Fi ge * 


na 48.1 is Grecian Antiquity, 
were feſtivals kept in honour. and | 
Diana, at ſtated ſeaſons, when it ſup- 


not be every where at the ſame 


events, to form che morals, a affect the | 


EPICA/RPIUM IS.] in 
cy, cog oben to the wd in, Ever * 


Arier Bi- 8.] among us Greeks and 
Land, a —— ples during the funeral 
of diſtinction, 


D EPICUNE (A.] 


ELA. I= term in Grammar, fg- | 
common to both ſexes, as 
a chi may be a nr 
a man or a woman. 
EPICERA/STICS [S.] i in Pharmacy, de- 
note much the ſame with Emolliencs. 


 PPICURE r given wholly to 


intemperance, 
EPICURPANS [P. N.] an antient ſect 
„ who, aidgred.t0; Sngeveiep 
picurus, which was, t upreme 
u ſupreme evil in pain; that the 
wiſe man must be bappy, as long 26 be is | 
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EPICYCLOUD IS.] - — 


generated by the revolution by the þ y 
of - a circle along the -convex de 
of the periphery of another ci I 
 EPICYE/MA IS.] among Phyſicians, de- 
notes a ſuperſœtatien, or falic copteption, or 
ag a regular | 


poſed thoſe deities were NT ie "could 


EPT 


EPIDE'MIC, or £PIDEMICAL fa 
Phyſicians, is -an epithet given 1 = 
which at certain times are | 
general, or univerſal, as the plague, Ec. and | 
diifer from thoſe called Endenic ; which ſee; 
EPIDERMIS. IS. the the ſearfikin of 2 
man's body. Set * 
EPIDE/SIS [S. the blood 
by cloſing and bindin 5 3 a wound, / 
EPIDE/SMUS IS. TX Here ha 


| andge for inging vp ound, 6 


1 belly. 


cated bone 

EPIC A STRIONW [S.] the abdomen or 

EPIGLO\TTIS in Anatomy, one pA 
the cartilages of 


ſhaped like an ivy-leaf. 1 EE 
1 it covers the glottis, or a 
e n 


PC EPIGRAM 8. ſhort 
. [: 1. poem, es 
lively, ingenious, Dug natural r yy 


point, 
EPIGRAPHE [S.] Antiquaries, 

228 
out time ons 

the aſe to which it was crethcs: 2 _ 
E'PILEPSY Is. 


& Tay of Ta pars, wk a loſs of ſenſe. 


EPILOGUE in. oratory, the 440 or 
canclufion of a A ordinarily contain- 


* n of of the principal matters 


Dramatic Poetry, it is a ſpeech 
I at the the concluſion” iO 


play. 

EPINVCION IS.] in "tha Oe bl La- 
tin poetry, denotes a poem or compoſition 
on occaſion. of a victory obtained; a re- 
joicing, or feſtival, on account of a victory. 

EPYPHANY [5.] a Chr a Chriſtian feſtival, -ee- 
lebrated on the the twelfth day after Chriſt- 
mas, in commemoration of our Saviour's be- 
ing manifeſted to the world, and the appear 
ance of 40, extraontioary tx w the thres wile: | 

who came to. worſhip 

EPIPHONE/MA By a > ne SI etch. 
mation, containing a remark at the 
end of a diſcourſe or 3 0 Zo. 

EPI'PHORA, [S.] a \preternatural de- 
fluxion of the eyes. | 

EPIPHY'SIS' [S. ] in Anatomy, a deny 


| ſubſtance, or as it were a leſſer bone, a 


LO Te 'by wwe inter- 


vention of a cartilage. 
. EPIPLOCELE. IS.] in 
Kind of hernia, or 


in gi 5 


omentum fabfides i into the ſcrotum. "£614 
EPPPLOIS IS.] in Anatomy, a term ap- 

plied to the arteries” and veins, | diftribated 

rok nr TIS 


EPI'S- 


EP 1 EQU 
pn ne ne Rd OI Log JI 
Y 


pal government, or reeks, is a ki 
diſcipline. wherein LET) biſhops are eftab- | Chriſtians under the dominion of the Turks, 
Liched, . from, and ſuperior to, prieſts to terminate their differences, and avoid carry- 


or preſbyte ; — — 
ISS Lars [S]in Church-hiſtory, — in error a term or 
an appellation given to thoſe who prefer the * point the ſucceeding 


epiſcopal, government and diſcipline to all . — See Ara. 
EOD E [S. ] in Lyric Poetry, the third 


others. 
85 cor ark, 5] $6666, porn; o toned poker ty 
: juriſdiion of into Rrophe, antiftrophe, and 0 
—— 10 an > ncidevts} narrative, er pode," 2 
e Poem, ſeparable from EPOPETA- Is. ] the g, -fable, or fub- 
1 4 | "Er (7p. 1 epic poem 
EIS As TIC "IT in e a Fu hr E'PPING a . in Effer, whole 
remedy which being applied to | fairs are held and Oct. 13 
228 ods, Eta the beer to hore, own and hep he market is Lend 


that. part 
EPPSTLE [S. >] denotes, the . —— N.] = town in Surry, whoſe 


1 main FRE oy 


2 ww ae Epiſtle: — | 8. J a fes 
<4 5 * ; ſt, or banquet. | 
of St 2 "Epiftles of ET Ovid's E- *EPULO/TICS CS. I in 'Phykc, dry, aftrin- 


r medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up 


you 
Eso DLARY [2] inthe lt o form the fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer, 
N. ] a town in Lincolnſhire, 


er eee 

EPISTROP ure is or and 

3 „ flax 5 ths WiteKee in — 

3s ſtrongly ailerted of another: Thus, Are | "EQUABPLITY e Jer evenncs 

"ahoy Hebrews P fo, am I. Are they Iſraelites ? | emiforniity. 

Jo am J. _ Wa aba? P 'QUABLE CA] an appellation given to 

foam I, Sec. ech 8 motions as always continue the ſame in 

EPS TVLE d in antient Architecture, degree of velocity, without being either ac- 
S we call | celerated or retarded. 


uſed 
© E Al. A.] à term of relation between 
c two or ———— 


quantity, or . 
* CEPITAPH [S.] 2 n inſcrip- |” Ar Us 2 — t be- 

ben in honour, ar memory of a. perſon de- tween two or more y they are 

fun ; or an inſcription on à tomb- tone, to | denominated equal. 

mark "the time of a - perſon's .deceaſe, his EQUANNGULAR [A.] conffing of equl 


- name, family, and, uſually forme encomium * angles. 
.of 2 or good 2 * ſ- "EQUANPMITY- [S.] in Ethics, denotes 
ISIS. . in P | that even and calm Rate of mind and temper, 
dviticp of a dramatic poem, under good or bad fortunes,” whereby a man 
:enterered upon in the firſt appears to be neither puffed up, or 
oft — —— carried on, heightened, with — mts nor diſpirited, ſoured, or ren - 
4 N or dered uneaſy adverſity, 
; 1 de ee "DWANT b in the old Atranary, a 
Bog ales Cu ne try, 2 ided on the center of the deferent, 
til eng or compoß tion, in praiſe « the for — 1 — for the excentricity of the pla- 
bride and bridegroom. 
| [5], in Pharmacy, « kind of — EQUATION: IS.] in Algebra, an expreſ- 
fomentation, or the ſame quantity in two diſſunilar 
aromatic — 7 applied externally, to the 95 terms, but of equal value; or the mutual com- 
heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen [paring of two equal things of different denomi- 


Hel 
15 
. 


; 10 correct ſome in- | * or the expreſſion denoting this equa - 

| Kae , OP n Aſtronomy, it ſometimes means the 

] ag adjefive denoting any | — bernen the time marked out by the 

een, ]] re. fun's' apparent motion, and the time that is 
JJ. or fym-'f ineifared'by its real-or middle motion, accord- | 

mary of any bock, b icularly of a history. ing to which clocks and watches are ſuppoſed 

ö | —7 RALF QAGES 175. 0 bridge or contract to be regulated; becauſe time, abſolutely con- 

book. Into à ſmall compass. l Baeted, always moves regularly and equally z 


N I 
1 | 3 [5.] 1 A 12 Rhetoric, the | therefore theſe inſtruments that are to 
Larne a3 Conc ſee. 1 1 cannot 


C334 
+ 


— 


circle of the terreſtial 


the thind and fourth, 


ECD. 


Mbly becauſe the ſan goes 

ards with reſpect to the ED 
EQUA/TOR IS.] in be, d a great 
uidiſtant from 


who ride a- 
broad with his ma for ahi. pr 
they give their — for w monthly, one at a 


UESTRIAN [ A, ] ſomething relating 
i ee mig lg ; 


* wh ſtatue, is a ö 


| ICRURAL.[ A, 
fame with 6 ecles 3 whi 2 * ede 


— 1s when, in a . | 


bers, there is the ween the 

e the ſecond 

- And, 2. y equi- 
+ Many he ig ey mee 


ka» WE difference. be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond, as there is between 
duch are 3, 6, 2, 14. 
EQIDVSTANT [A.] an appell 
to things placed at equal diftance from ſome 
I ey or place, to which. they are re- 


ILA'TERAL +{ A. 1 ia general, is 
— eee 
ral angle 


EQUULIBRATE [V 55 to ballanee equally. 
E — — 8 

t. evidence, or powers. 
— LS. Ji in Aridhwetic | 


t circle. of the ſtial 
885 1 — 8 Za 
- cauſe when the ſun 
days and nights are e the globe ; 
ous the ia which th the ſua fees [ 


ation . 9 


1 


— — 


E AU 


1 0 4 deferibe at che time of the two e golhores 


of ſpring and autumn 
| Gi . LS. che time nel the ſun 
oY either of the equipoRial . 
ecliptic. interſe e equin is. 
belt Feet e W de 
points, the days and nights ade of [a equal 
length all the world over ; J that. in the tone, 
March; 20, is called the werng!. equrdt 7 ant 
the by 9s Sept+.2 umral 


„r ye h eure, . 


e er 15 | ] furaithi 


man ; carriage of ſtate 


2411 191 


5 Sabo linter '[ In le 5s, 
when, two propoſitions figuify ane 


rent manners. 


e g cual por 
- —_— % jy = 2 + 71 E 
4 - 4 - 


1 


E [S.] ey wage, equi: 


a | GM 5 
„ reaſon, and jul, 


treated 33 1 


71 A th = 2 e dect Wha . we gourt a 
e Teng eg . 


cellence, or 5. 3 « 


e 


4 


aon fs. J. aeg e 


: > ; double meanin 


— of animals, without the intercburſe 
way the ſexes, by bh erty 4-54 
ears 6. The c exerarion of plants, 
is their prodydtion x of Teed.”* This kind 
of 2 is now ame” exploded by "the 


de 75. (S.] in an 1 Antiquity, : 2 kind 


uſed for extörting 2 confeſſion, at firſt 
* practiced on faves, and afterwards on 
| chat It was made of wood with holes 


It certain diſtances with à ſcrew, by which 


| the criminal was ſtretched to the third, "ſome- 
"times to the fourth,” or fifth holes, his arms 
and ee . on the . with 
| cords, and thus was hoiſted aloft 


Foy. In this 1 1 hot plates were 

body, and he was goaded in the 
ſides 4 20 gy. an iafirument called ungula. In 
Aſtronomy; it is a nen of the nor- 


chern hemiſphere, whoſe according to 
Ptolemy” 


UTVOCAL e 181 the 


AL a. | 'of e | 


in A. big us. ah, | 
ng e 


— deck, & 


ed. in ſuch a manger, that all his bones were 


_ 


2 ger [.] i 
ERO'SIO 3 ron 


* nr 
| © Is a title applied to judges that go 


Wen 18 ] bn by the roots; 
ar- extirpation pluck- 


ERAS 
the diſciples or | 
cian of in Swiderland, 2. perſon of great 
les maintained that the church had not 
_power of diſcipline and excommunication, 
bat the civil magiſtrate only. 
N 1 12 one nnn 


b Fr alles —— 5 
alfo, Lo of the Wabern F 3 | 15 

1 build; 2 

thing u LO, See * 25 * 


e [27 Fun: Sha of ink, 


.CA 


W Sor wen Arn 


"notes much. the 


ERR 
ERRANT, reg 11812 


. and alſo to bailiffs at large. 
ERRATA IS.] the faults of a WY 


A wander, Ped O | 


; inſerted R 
* - 


are called erraric ftars ; as 


| thoe fevers which obſerve no regular periods, 
„ r Fl 


ERRHYTIES IS. Pharmacy, are me- 
dicines-which, N 
mote a diſcharge of mucus from that p | 

CR or EAN [S.] in ory gael | 
a e of our judgment, giving aſſent to 
that which is not true. In Law, à miftuke 
in that n 


e auer 


or long 


| 2 in Ris profeſſion, hö among- other | a writ 


ERUCTATTION IS.] in Medicine, beleb< 
ing, the leck of flatulent foods, * 


| fines thents's 
ERUDFTION IS. nig new 
ERU/'GINOUS 195 parting of the ſu 


ſtance and nature of 


ERYSPFPELAS IS. j in Medicine, nn e 


Kike a behind, and | tion of a or acrid humour, from which 

below 44 no part of the e 
; e '] « plant, known. by the . attacks 'the St © O 

* — „ ann $61. cant py 
* £6 7 ry AX | A over y means 

the w r ladders, 
e ESCA'LOP [S.} . thell-fiſh, whoſe thel is 
black, and fome 2 greyiſh yellow a- indented. 

e lies; its fur is much ESCA'MBIO, the ſame with Exchange ; 
bor og Ah, Geka Fu bf Black FSCAE [V.] r to nt dane 
that is, a white { or fur, wi to flyz ton or 
ſpots ; as the ſkins ; naturally ſpotted, | juſtice. 

their beauty, to 

white of their ſkin, to render 

to : 
, r 


aſide as b | | 7 
ESCHE'W [V.] 20 29806, leave, hen, for- 
ESCHRA/KITES [P.N.] —— | 


who believe man's * 
Fiſts in the * "They «- 
void all manner of vice, 


in 
| g00d humour, deſpifing te fatal fg. 
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Mahomet. The moſt able preachers, in th 
royal moſques, are of this ſect. 2 

ESCLA/TTE [A.] in Heraldry, fignifies a 
thing forcibly broken, or rather a ſlueld that 
has been broken or ſhattered with the ftroke 


E of 4 battle-ax. 


ESCORT [S.] a convoy; a guard from 
to place. . | 7 8 
ESCRYPT [CS. ] a tranſcript or copy of 
deeds, writings, Sc. 
ESCRITO/IR, or scx1T01R S. ] a ca- 


binet, with all the neceſſary implements for 


writing. 

. ES/CUAGE ['S,] in our ald cuſtoms, a kind 
of knights ſervice, called ſervice of the ſhield, 
by which the tenant was bound to follow his 


lord to the war at his own charge; alſo, a | 


ſum of money paid to the lord in lieu of ſuch 
. /'SCULENTS IS.] ſuch plants or roots as 


may be eaten; ſuch as bects, carrots, Arti- 


choaks, lecks, onions, parſnips, potatoes, &c, 

E'SDRAS 1 the name of two Apocry- 
phal books, uſually bound up with the Scrip- 
tures, They were always excluded the Jewiſh 
Canon, and are too abſurd to be admitted as 


' eanonical even by the papiſts themſelves, 


ESCU'RIAL 8 palace of the king of 
. of Madrid ; being one 


Spain 21 miles N. V 
| 4 largeſt and moſt beautiful in the world. 


It has 11,000 windows, 14,000 doors, 1800 
pillars, 17 cloifters or piazzas, and 22 courts ; 
with every convenience and ornament that can 
render a place agreeable in ſo hot a climate; 
with an extenſive park, groves, fountains, 
Caſcades, &c. 

ESCU/TCHEON, or scvTcxzon[S.] in 
Heraldry, ſignifies the ſhield whereon coats of 
arms are repreſented ; taken fram a cuſtom 
of the antients, who were wont to have their 
ſhields painted with ſome particular device or 
fancy ; which was a token of honour, ſeme 
being permitted to haye them till they had 
performed ſome honourable action. | 

ESHER [P. N.] a town in Surry, whoſe 

fair is beld Auguſt 4, for horſes. 
* ESPA/LIERS IS. ] in Gardening, are rows 
of trees, planted a garden, or in hedges, 
for the defence of tender plants againft the in- 
Juries of wind and weather. 

ESPLANA/DE [S. ] in Fortification, the 
empty ſpace between the glacis of a citadel 
and the firſt houſes of the town, | 
_ ESPPAL IS.] in War, a ſpy; a ſcout; 
a watch, or guard. : 
 ESPLE'ES [5.1 in Law, the general products 
which lands yield, or the profit or commodity 
ariſing therefrom. . | | 
_ ESPOUUSALS IS.] in Law, fignify a con- 


tract or promiſe, made between a man and a 


woman to marry each other; marriage is term- 


ed an eſpouſal de preſents. 


"  FBSPY V.] to ſee a thing at a diſtance; 


to watch; to look about. 


iE [S. tiently the perſon 
Po ten Desde mgm war, and 


. 


1238 . 
carried his ſhie!d a title of dignity, and next 
in degree below a knight. 'Thoſe to whom 
this title is of right- now due, are all the 
younger ſons of noblemen and their heirs male 
for ever; the four eſquires of the king's body 3 
the eldeſt fons of all baronets, of kak of th, 
Bath, and knights batchelors, . and their heirs 
made in the right line. A juſtice of the peace has 
it during the time he is in commiſſion, and no 
longer. A ſheriff of a county, who is a ſupe- 
rior officer, retains the title of Eſuire during 
life, in conſeguence of the truſt once repoſed 
in him, | | 

E'SSART [V.] to grub u , buſhes, 
33 AOL to 5 the land for 

age. 

E'SSAY [V.] to attempt; endeavour; to 
try the value and purity of metals. 

E'SSAY [S.] a trial or experiment fcr 
proving the quality of any thing; or an at- 
tempt to learn whether or no any invention 
will ſucceed. - Als, a treatiſe on a particular 
ſubject, conſiſting of cccafional reflections, juſt 
as the thoughts happen to occur to the mind 
not tied to ſtrit order or method, nor 2 
up and finiſhed. like a formal ſyſte. 

E'SSE, or Kss NR [8.] in Philoſophy, 
is that which conſtitutes the particular nature 
of each genus or kind, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from all others; being nothing but that ab- 
ſtract jdea to which this name is aſſined; fo 
that every thing contained in it, is eſſential 
to that particular kind, In Chemiſtry, it 
ſignifies the balſamic part of any thing ſeparat= 
ed from the thicker matter; fo that wherever 
| this is done by means of extraction, the bal- 
ſamic part is called xzsszxcz by way of emi- 
nence. Sometimes thickened juices are called 
ESSENCES, but it is better to call theſe by 
their own name, to avoid confuſion. 

ESSE NES, or zssxxraxs I P. N. I in 

ewiſh Antiquity, one of the three antient 


Phariſees in their moſt rigorous obſervances. 
They allowed a future ſtate, but denied a re- 
ſurrection from the dead, Their way of life 
was very fingulat ; they did not marry, but 
adopted the children of others, whom they bred 
up in the inſtitutions of their ſe z they de- 
ſpiſed riches, and had all things in common 3 
and never changed their cloaths till they were 


ſtrictly bound not to commit the myſteries of 
their ſect to others 3 and if any of their mem- 
bers were found quilty of enormous crimes, 
they were expelled. 

ESSE AL [A.] ſomething neceffarily 
belonging to the eſſence or nature of a thing, 
from which it cannot be conceived diſtinct $ 
Thus, the primary qualities of bodies, as ex- 
tenfion, figure, number, Cc. are eſſential or 
inſeparable from them in all their and 
alterations, | 

E/SSEX [P. N.] this county is bounded by 
Suffolk, on the Ncrth, by the German ſea on 


che Eaft, by the river Thames, which divides 
Oo „ it 


as among that people, who outdid the | 


entirely worn out. When initiated, they were 


1 and Flertfordifaire on the Weſt. 


day of exery term, though the fourth day af- 
ter is allowed by way 


| * effects, comprehending the whole in which 


. 2 virgin, dwelling with her uncle Mor- 
ica 


kat: fo last 7 3 and indeed, 


E hey had fo 
er to folicite ber wh 


EST 


i from Kent, on the South; and by Middle- | 


Its ex- 


tent from Eaſt to Weſt is 40 miles, and from 
North to South about 35 ; the whole circum- 
ference being about 146 miles, containing 18 
Whole and two half hundreds, i in which are 
22 market towns, 415 pariſhes, 46 parks, one 
foreſt, one caftle, about 35,000 houſes, and 
208, 800 fouls ; and ſends eight members to 


parliament. 

ESSO/IN IS.] and excuſe for a perſon fum- 
moned to appear and anſwer to an action, on 
account of fickneſs, or other juſt cauſe of ab- 
ſence. It is a kind of impatlance or _ 
of longer time, and obtains in real, perſonal 
and mixed actions. 

ESSON-pay IS.] is regularly the firſt 


of indulgence. 

ESTABLISH [V.] to fettte firmly; to fix | 
bnalterably; to ratify. 

ESTA/BLISHMENT 1 8. ] ſettlement ; 
confirmation ; ratification ; foundation; aſ- 
furance of dower made'to the wife. | 

"ESTATE IS.] in Law, Ggnifies the title 

or intereft a perſon has in lands, tenements, 


a perſon bath any property. Eſtates are either | 
Teal or perſonal ; otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into 
1 which deſcend to heirs ; ; or chattels, 
hich tze to executors or adminiſtrators, 
Fo in a political ſenſe, is uſed to denote 
e dominions of ſome prince, or the 8 
Flafſes into which the people are divided. In 
Britain, the Eftates are * king, lords, and 
eommons ; in France, the clergy, nobility, and 


tte ole. 
] to prize, value, or rate 2 


thing very 
"ESTEEM 18. the reſpect, value, repu- 
ration, or worth of a perſon or thing. 
ESTHER IS.] a canonical book of the 


Old Teftament, containing the hiſtory of a 


at Shuſhan 5 and 
of the kings of Perfia, But who this Ahaſue- 
Tus was, the learned are not agreed. Archbi- 
Mop Uſher ſuppoſes him to be Darius Hyſtaſpes, 
and Artyſtona to be Efther. Scaliger makes 
bim the fame with Xerxes, and his queen 
"Hameftris to be Eſther. Joſephus, on the 
- contrary, poſitively afferts, that the Ahaſuerus 
of the Scriptures, is the Artazerxes imanus 
of profane ftory ; and the Septuagint, 7 4 
e e the whole book of Eſther, tranſlate 

ſuerus by Artaxerxes. Moſt ſubſcribe 
e extracrdi- 
ſhewn by Artaxerzes to the Jews, 

ho. — be accounted for otherwiſe, than by 
138 an advocate as 


— 1 — [A.] valuable; worthy of 
great 

. TE H V. w _rate ; schalt the 
* valge of ; compute ; TR | 


„ 


made by tenants for 


ETC 
ESTIMATE IS.] computation ; caleuls- | 


tion ; appraiſement. 
ESTIMA*TOR [S. ] an appraiſer, com- 
puter, a ſetter of rates. 
E'STIVAL [A.] belonging to the ſum- 


mer, 


E/STOILEE, or cos 5 LS. ] in 
— a flar with only rour rays in 
form a croſs, broad in the center, and ter- 
| minating in points. 

ESTO/PPEL 184 Tn Law, is when a man 
is hindered mag 11:-Hog Area Dogan 
own act and deed, though it be true. 6 

ESTOVERS IS.] in Law, is moſt gene- 
, f rally taken for certain allowanees of wood 
made to tenants, as houſe · bote, hedye-bote, 
and plough-bote; which three are compre- 
| hended under reaſonable Eftovers, 

117 even level ſpace j 
a 

ESTRANGE [V.] to keep at a diftance 3 
withdraw; to alienate affections; to divert 
| from its original uſe or 

ESTRAPADE IS.] in the Manege, the 
defence of a horſe that will not obey, who, to 
get rid of his rider, riſes before, and yerks fu- 

rioully with his hind. 

ESTRAYY IS.] in Law, any beaft, not 
wild, that is found within a fordfhip, and own - 
ed by nobody; in which caſe, being cried ac- 
cording to law in the two next market towns 
adjacent, and not claimed by the owner, it 
TO TITRE Semen; 

 STREAT [5 i Law 


ſet down and — in — 


— 8.1 ] in Lew, any pol 
e on 2 | 
the prejudice of the reverfioner.” it alſo Genifies 
the impoveriſhing land by continual tillage, 
manu or giving it proper root. 
E'STUARY IS.] an arm of the ſea; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the tide re- 
ciprocates : 
ESULA IS.] a kind of purge, the bark of 
a ſmall reddiſh root, excevding ſharp and acrid : 
it purges violently, both by vomit and ftool, 
Some recommend it in dropfies, but it ſhould 
e 5 
A. ] corroding, eating; a 
pee FS 
ETA/PPE [S.] in War, the proviſions and 
forage allowed an army in their route through 
a coun 
ETA/PPIER [s.] is the undertaker, who 
contracts with the country for furniſhing the 
ſaid proviſions, 
ETC. a contraction of the two Latin wordt 
er 8 which ſigniſies, and ſo on. 
/TCHING is a method of engraving. 
[9p copper, in which the lines 8 


| E vA 
6624 of being ert with a tool or graver, are 


eaten in with a 

ETERNITY [S.] an attribute of God, 

fling his infinite or endleſs duration. 
2 2 
; to make for ever famous, 

_ HER. See. tber. 

ETHICS, or un ALITY [S.] the Science 
of manners or duty, which it traces from man's 
nature and condition, and ſhews to terminate , 


in his happineſs ; or, in other words, it is the | prope 


knowledge of our duty and felicity, or the art 
of being virtuous and happy. 

ETHIO/PIA, or aTrroria [S.] 2 very 
extenſive: country of Africa, con 
Sato, Nubia, and Abex; it is bounded ' 

Yn ions the North; 

Red-ſea and Indian-ocean on the Eaſt, 
by Anian, and the unknown parts of Africa 


on. the \Touth, pad; by other unknown coun- 


tries on the Weſt. 

ETHMO/IDAL [S.] in Anatomy, one of 
| the common ſutures of the ſkull, which goes 
round the oſethmoides, from which it derives 
jr ſeparating it from the bone in contact 
with it, 

ETHNA/RCH [S.] a governor or ruler of 
a kingdom or province. See Terrarch, 
ETHNO/PHRONES [P. N.] heretics of, 


the ſeventh century, who, profefſing 


anity, thereto all the ceremonies and 
follies of obſrrving all the feats, | heretics, 


times, and ſeaſons of the Gentiles. 
ETHOPOPTA, or zT#otLocy [S. ] in 
Rhetoric, a the manners, 
paſſions, genius, temper, aims, &c, of a perſon. 
E/TON [P. N.] 2 town in Buckingham 
(hire, whoſe fair is on Aſh-wedneſday, for 


origin and derivation of words, in order to 
arrive at their fiſt and primary ſigniſication. 
E'TYMON [| S. ] the the original or primi- 
tive, from whence a word is derived. 
EVA'CUANTS [S. ] in Pharmacy, are 
properly ſuch medicines as diminiſh the animal 
fluids by throwing out ſome morbid or redun- 
dant humour z or ſuch as thin, attennuate, 
and promote the motion or circulation thereof. 
EVACUA/TION 2 of J abolition 5 nullifi- 
the body by any vent, 


Ks IF to elude, avoid, eſcape, flip | an 


Af ION [$.] wandering, excurſion, 
rambling, deviation. 

EVANE'SCENT [A.] vaniſhing ; imper- 
ceptible z coming to nothing. 

3 [A] agreeable to the 

goſpel, or contained therein. 

EVANGELIST Cv. N.] a name given to 
the inſpired authors and preachers of the Goſ- 
| pel. The word is of Greek origin, and figni- 
— — e, or is the 
res Bn 


] to perpetuate ; immor- 


ing | pra 


EY Sa 
EVANGELIZE V. J to inſtru inthe Goſ- N 
pel ; to teach the doctrine of Chriſt. ; 
EVANID. DA. ] ſuch colours as are of no 
long duration; as thoſe in the rain-bow ; in 
clouds before and after ſun ſet. 
EVAPORATE [V.] to fly off i in vapours 


or fu 


mes. 
EVAPORA/TION 8.1 ! in Chemiſtry, is 
| the ſetting a liquor in a gentle heat to diſ- 
charge its ſuperfluous bumidity, reduce it to a 
r confiſtence, or obtain its dry remainder. 

EVASION [CS. ] a put-off, excuſe, tub» 
terfuge, ſophiſtry, artifice, 

EVASIVE [A. ] eluſive; fophiſtical 3 
ctiſing evaſion. 
EVATES [P. N.] a branch ar divifion of 
the Druids, or antient Celtic 

r an order of prieſts, 

or p among the antient Celtæ, er 
Gauls, Some will have them to be the ſame 
as the Druids, aud Saronidz of Diodorus ; 
and others, that they were the fame "with 


thoſe Strabo calls Evates, 2 
EU/CHARIST [S.] ſigni ies giving thanks 
the Sacrament of ng po s Supper, i infituted 


by Chriſt himſelf, and the participation of it 
called Communion ; which ſee. 
EUCHARTSTICAL [A.] containing act 


of thankſgiving ; relating to the Sacrament of 
| the Lord's 


s Supper. 

EU'CHITES [P. N.] in Church Hiſtory, 

otherwiſe called Maſſalians; which fee, 
EUCHO/LOGY |[S.] in the Greek Church; | 

the ritual, or book of Common Prayer of that 


e SY IS. Glutary 
U/CHRASY a good and 
temper of the bod beat 

EUD/E/MON IS.] a good genius or or ſpi- 


rit. In Aftrology, it is the fourth houſe in 
a figure of the heavens, pretended to be the 
indication of ſucceſs, proſperity, Ce. 
te + P. N 55 congregation of miſ.- 
fionary prieſts ; in F rx aſſociĩated under the 
name and title eſus and Mary. 
EUDO/XIANS Uf P. N.] in Church Hiſtory 
a wu of the Arians. 
Mind e *. ns the name of the firſt wo⸗ 
y written Haw <oab, 
— 1 — oy the Hebrew root baya to 
_ thus called, becauſe the was the mother 


living. Ae. 9 


EVE, zvEN, or ZVENING [S. 
of the Day; the vigil or faſt to be 
day. | 
EVE/CTION | S. ] in Aſtronomy, ig hp 
* V“ the 4 5 3 1c ſee, : 

A.] level, uniform, ſmooth ; pars + 
ale to ; 4 — on both fides ; calm; not ſub- 
je ct to exceſs of paſlion ; capable of being dis 
vided into equal 


parts, IS 
EVEN [P.] verily; notwithſtanding ; ine 
deed ; not — ſo, but alſo, ö 
E/VENNESS [S.] plainneſs; ſmoothneſs ; 
uniformity ; equality; impartiality 1 
0 freedom from perturbation, 
0 p 


PPP „* ee a ett thes 


£ E 
| : 


FV [P.] at any time 3 always; for 


ever ; eternally. 
E'VER-GREEN IS.] plants that are ver- 
dant out the year. 

EVERLASTING [A.] that has no end; 
that continues eternally. ' 

 PVERSHOT [P. N. a town in Dorſet- 
ſhize, whoſe fairs is held May 12, for bullocks 
and toys; the market is on Saturday, | 

EVERSE, or zvzzT IV.] to overthrow, 
ſubvert, deſtroy. 

EVERSLEY [P. Ty 2 town in Hamp- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are May 27, and Oct. 
18, for cattle and toys. e 

EVES-DROPPER [CS.] one who ſkulls 
about a houſe in the night, to liften after 
and ſee what is dore, to inform others, in 
order to raiſe trite and contention in the neigh- 


bourhood. 

'UVESHAM {P. N.] atown in Worceſter- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs ate held Candlemas Day, 
Feb. 2 ; firft Monday after Eaſter; Whitſun- 
Monday, and Sept. 21, for cattle and borſes ; 
the market is on Monday. It ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament. | 
EVPCT [V.] to diſpoſſeſs by à2 judicial 
3 to 3 evince. 
EVICTION [S.] a of lands or 


tenements by law. Alſo, proof; evidence. 
EVIDENCE IS.] clearneſs; notoriety ; in 
Law, any proof, whether it be by teſtimony of 
men on oath, or by records and writinps ſo 
called, becauſe the point in iſſue is hereby made 
EVIL [A.] wicked, bad, corrupt, miſerable, 
unhappy, calamitons, miſchievous. | 
EVIL [S.] wickedneſs, miſchief, malig- 
nity, misfortune, calamity, diſeaſe. Moral good 
gnd evil coincide with right and wrong, fince 
that canr i be good which is wrong, nor that 
ev} which is right. ; 
EVVYNCE [Ve] to prove, ſhew, demonſtrate. 


EVN LA.] capable of proof; de- 
_EVVRA ] to deprive of manhocd. 


EVISCERATE [V.] to embewel; to 
draw, ox take out the entrails. 
EVITABLE [A.] avoidable ; that may 
be ſhunned or prevented, 
- EULOGY IS.] praiſe, encomium. In 
the Greek Church, it was the ſacramental 
bread broke into ſruall pieces, diftrjbuted to 
thoſe who were unqualified to communicate, 
It was allo a qa _—_ the biſhops and 
prieſte, to ſend of it to cther, to keep 
up a friendly correipondence, | 
 ENO/MIANS [P. N.] hereties in the 4th 
They were 2 branch cf Arians, and 
tos their name from Funomius, biſhop of 
Cyzicus,. who was inſtructed by Aris, in the 


points that were chen controverted in the | 


2 
. fo well anſwered 
the defigns of his maſter, and declaimed fo 
vehemently againſt the divinity of the WORD, 
that the people had recourſg to the authority 
of the prince, and had him baniſhed; but 
the Arians obtained his - recal, and elected 
him biſhop of Cyzicus. The manners and 
doctrine of the Funromians were the ſame with 
thoſe of the Arians. 
EU/NUCH IS.] one that is caftrated, In 
Italy, they make great numbers of chileren, 
from one to three years of age, Funuchs, eve- 
year, to ſupply the operas and theatres of 
Europe with ſingers. In the eaſtern parts 
of the world, they make Eznuchs to be guards 
and attendants on their women. The ſerag+ 
lios of the eaſtern „ A. are chiefly ſerved 

_ guarded by Eun 5 8 Hiltlory 
U/NUCHS [P. N. ] in Ch * 

2 ſect of — * in the third century, who 
were mad enough to caftrate, not only thoſe 
of their own perſuaſion, but even all others 
they could lay hold of. They took their 
riſe from the example of Origen, who, miſ- 
underſtanding the following words of our 


Saviour, and Eunuchs who made them ſelves 


Eunucb: the hi 0 ied 
Sn ORs YR. | 


EVOCA'TION [S.] in Roman Antiqui- 
ty, a ſolemn invitation, preferred by way of 
prayer, to the gods and goddeſſes of 2 be- 
ſieged town, to ſorſake it, and come over to 
the Komans, who always took it for granted 
their prayers were heard if they 
the place. 5 
EVOLUTION [S.] in Algebra, is the 
extraction of roots. In the art of War, itie 
the motion mace by a body of troops, when- 
they are obliged to change their form and 
diſpoſition, in order to preſerve their poſt, 
or occupy another, to attack an enemy with 
more advantage, or to be in a better — 
1 of defending themſelves, N 

U/PATHY IS.] an eaſy and quiet | 
miſſiveneſs A , 

EU'PHEMISM IS.] a gocd reputation, 
name, or character. In Rhetoric, it is a fi- 
gare by which a word of a harſh ſound or ſig 
nification is changed into one leſs offenſive, - 

EU/PHONY IS.] in Grammar, an eafi- 
neſs, ſmocthneſs, and elegance in pronunciation 

EU'/PHORBIUM IS.] « gum, brought to 
us always in drops or grains, of a bright yel- 
low, between a ſtraw and a gold colour, and- 
a ſmooch gloſſy ſurface, Is has no great ſmell, 
but its taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous, 

EU/PHRASY IS.] the herb eye-bright, 

EURA'/CLYDON IS.] a wind that blows 
between the eaſt and north, very dangerous 
in the Mediterranean, | : 

EUROPE [P. N.] the leaſt of the four 
grand diviſions of the earth, is ſituated be- 
tween 36® and 729 north latitude z and be- 
tween 10 weſt lonfitude, and 65“ eaſt longi- 
tude; being about 3000 miles long ſrom north 


to ſouth, and 2 50 miles broad from eaſt to 
; : wm 


E X A 
weſt, 11 is bounded by the frozen ocean on 
| the porth, by Aſia on the eaſt, by the Me- 
diteranear, which ſeparates it from Africa, on 
the ſouth, and by the Atlantic ocean on the 
F | 


weft, 
EURY S.] the eaſt wind, | 
EURY!THMY [S. J in Architecture, 
Painting, and Sculpture, is a certain majeſty, 
elegance, and eafineſs, appearing in the com- 
fition of divers members, or parts of a 
body, painting or ſculpture, and reſulting from 
the fine proportion of it. 
EUTE'RPE | P. N. ] one of the nine 
muſes, to whom the invention of the mathe- 


1 playing upon the pipe is a- 


EUTHANASV IS.] eaſy death. ä 

EU'TROPHY IS.] a juſt, due, and regu- 
lar noariſhment of the body. | 

EUTY'CHIANS TP. N.] in Church Hiſ- | 
tory, heretics in the fifth ceatury, who em- 
braced the errors of the monk Eutyches, 
maintaining that there was only one nature 
in Jeſus Chriſt. The divine nature, accord- 
ing to them, had ſo entirely ſwallowed up 
the human, that the latter cuuld not be di- 
finguiſhed ; infomuch that Jeſus Chriſt 
was merely God, and had nothing of hu- 
manity but the appearance, This hereſy was 
condemned in a council at Conſtantinople in 
448; which ſentence was confirmed by the 
| council of Chalcedon in 451. 
EVU'LSION LS. ] the act of plucking 


out. 

EWE IS. I che female ſheep. 5 

P WELL IP. N.] a town in Surry, whoſe 
fair is held May 12, for horſes, bullocks, 

ſheep, and toys; the market is on Thurſ- 


E'WER IS.] a veſft! in which water js 
brought for waſhing the hands, 7 
EWRY [S. J an officer in the king's 
honſhold, which has the care of the table li- 
nen, of laying the cloth, and ſeryipg up wa- 
ter, in ſilver ewers after dinner, 
" EWHURST [P. N.] a town in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is July 25, for cattle and ped- 


EXACERBATE Tv. ] to imbitter, exaſpe- 


rate. 

. EXACERBA'TION IS.] increaſe of ma- 
lignity; height of a diſeaſe; paroxiſm. 
EXALT fa punctual, methodical, ac- 
7 honeſt. 

EXA CT IV.] to require, demand, en- 
join ; to I 4 extortion. 

EXA'CTION [| S. J an vnjuft, rigorons, 
and unreaſonable demand; extortion ; a toll; 
a tribute ſeverely levied. | 

EXA/CTNESS [S.] accuracy, ſtrict con- 
formity to yV2 or ſymmetry ; regularity of 
conduct; rectitude of manners, 

EXA/GGERATE [V.] to aggravate, or 


a. 


EX A 
EXAGCERA/TION IS.] in Rhetoric, a 
kind of hyperbole, whereby things are aug- 
mented or amplified, by ſaying more than the 
truth, either as to good or bad, * 
_ EXA'GITATE [V. ] to ſhake; ſtir up; 
put in motion; to purſue with invectives. 
EXA'LT [V.] to raiſe on high; to ele- 
vate to power, wealth, or dignity ; to praiſe, 
extol, magnify. In Chemiſtry, to purify or 
refine metals by fire. * 5 
EXALTA/TION IS.] elevation; in a fi- 
gurati ve ſenſe it denotes the inauguration, co- 
ronation, Cc. of the pope. In Aſtrology, it 
is a dignity which a planet acquires in cer- 
tain ſigns or parts of the zodiac, which dig- 
nity is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary 
efficacy and influence, In Chemiſtry it fig- 
nifies an operation by which a ſubſtance hag 
its properties changed, and raiſed to a higher 
degree of dignity and virtue. 53H 
EXAMINATION IS. ] an exact and ſeru- 
pulous diſquiſition or enquiry, in order to 
find out the truth of any thing. ; 
- EXA'MINERS [S. j two officers in the 
court of Chancery, who examine, upon oath, 
witneſſes produced in cauſes depending there, 
by either the complainant or defendant. In' 
the country, commiſſioners are appointed for 
the ſame purpoſe, | BE 
EXAMPLE [S.] copy, model, precedent, 
inſtance, petition, In Rhetoric, it is a way 
of reaſoning, by which a particular fact is 
produced, or cleared up, by another that is 
ſimilar to it, . 
EXA'NIMATE [A.] dead, lifeleſs, ſpi- 
ritleſs, depreſſed, 5 
EXA'NNUAL xorr. IS. ] that eq 30 = 
according to the old way of exhibiting theri 


levied, and deſperate debts were tranſcribed. 
This roll was read over to the ſheriffs, to ſee 
what might be gotten ther*by. _ * 

EXA MA IS.] among Phyſicians, 
denotes any kind of effloreſcence or eruption, 


as the meaſles, purple ſpots in the plague, 
malignant feyers, &c, 8 
EXARA'TION [S,] the manual act of 
writing. | 33 
EXA RCH IS,] in Antiquity, was an offi. 
cer ſent by the emperor of the eaſt, into Italy, 
in quality of vicar, or rather prefect, to de- 
fend that part of Italy, which was yet un- 
der their obedience, and particularly the city 
of Ravenna againſt the Lombards, It alſo 
denotes an officer ſtill ſubfiſting in the Greek. 
church, who is one deputed by the patriarch* 
into provinces, to ſee that the biſhops do 
their duty, and whether the reſt of the clergy” 
obferve the canons of the church, © ©. 
EXA/RCHATE IS.] the office, dignity, ' 
power, or juriſdiction of an exarch, 
EXARTICULA'TION IS. j the dinoea- 
tion of a joint. | 


make things worie than they really are ; to 
heighten by repreſentation, F555 


7 


irrĩ de Avate. 
| tate, aggr 


EXA'SPERATE{V.] to enrage, provoke; . 
| EX A'S» 


* 


accounts, the fines which could not be le- 


brews, was a particular law, whereby a wi- 
marry, had a right to ſummon to a court of 


| perſons, who are not qualified 
1% r 
er 


nomy, is 
_ orbit of a pla 
earth 
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— LA.] liable to ob- 
is. feiner crimey to which. they pretend 


| XC 
_ EXASPERA'TION IS.] provocation, ir- 
ritàtion. 3 
ExAUCTORATE [V.] to diſmiſs from 
a ſervice or office; to deprive of a benefice. 
EXCALCEA'TION [S.] among the He- 


dow, whom her huſband's brother refuſed to 
. and upon his refuſal might excalceate 


| him, that is, pull off one of his ſhoes, and | grea | 
EXCE'SSIVE [A.] beyond due meaſure 


ſpit in his face, both actions of great ig- 
nominy. : 
EXCANDE'/SCENCE IS.] heat, anger, 


fury, rage. 
EXCA/RNATE [V.] to clean or take 


away the fleſh; to grow lean, 

EXCARNIFICA/TION [S.] a feparat- 
ing, parting or cutting the fleſh from the 
bones 


" EXCA'VATE [V,] to hollow, ſcoop, or 
EXCAVATION [S.] the cavity, or hol- 

Jow formed. | ; 5 
EXCEED [V.] to go beyond, excel, 


EXCEEDING [A.] great in quantity, 
extent, or duration; beyond compare; im- 
extravagant. | 
EXCEF/DING [P,] in a very great degree. 
EXCP/L [IV. to ſurpaſs others in good 
ties. 


Exc or EXCELLENCY [S.] 


Gznity ; high rank; perfection in ſcience, 
o, a title given to embaſſa _— 
t oO 


Hi 

the inferior dignities. 

" E'XCELLENT IA. ] of great virtue, worth, 
gg. 

CENNTRIC e He 
ied to circles and ſpheres which have not 
fame center, and conſequently are not 

parallel; in oppoſition to concentric, where 
A 


center. 
© EXCENTRICITY IS. I in che old Aſtro- 
, is the diſtance of center of the 
net from the center of the 
the new Aſtronomy, it is the di- 
the center of the orbit of a planet 
the ſun, that is, the di- 


the focus thereof. 
EXCE/PT [P.] un'efs. : 
EXCPPT [V.] to leave out; object to; 


EXCE/PTION s.] excluſion ; objection; 
cavilz offence taken, In Law, it denotes a 


ER© 


 EXCE'RN [V.] to dnia out; to ſeparate, 


or emit by ſtraining. | 
EXCERPT [A.] broke off, choſen, culled, 
or picked out, - | 
_ EXCP'SS' 87 ſuperfluity ; exuberance ; 
intemperance. In 
try, it is the difference between any two un- 
equa} numbers or quantities, or that which 
is left after the leſſer is taken out of the 
ter. 


and proportion; vehement in love or hatred ; 


a contract, or agreemenr, whereby one thing 
is given or exchanged for another. In Com- 
merce, it implies the trade of money, car- 
ried on between one place and another, by 
means of bills of exchange. Alſo, the p 


lace 
where the merchants meet to negotiate their 


riſprudence, is an antient court of record, i 
which all cauſes concerning the revenues — 
rights of the crown are heard and deter- 
mined, and where the revenues are received. 
It took its name from the colour of the 
cloth that covered the tables of the court, 
which was party-coloured or chequered, 
This court is ſaid to have been erected by 
William the Conqueror, its model being tak- 
en from a like court i in Norman» 
dy long beſore that time. Antiently its au- 
thority was ſo great, that it wes "ke 
king's palace, and the acts thereof were not 
to be examined or controlled in any other 
of the king's court; but at preſent, it is the 
laſt of the four courts at Weiminſter, _ 
RT Ink in Pharmacy, denotes 
the ingredient, which, in compound medi- 
cines, receives all the-reſt ; as the conſerve 
in electuaries, the ſyrup in boluſſes, SS. 
EXCVSE [S.] a certain duty or i 


Alſo, on ſeveral other commodities, wi 
the kingdom of 'Great-Britain; and is one 
of the moſt confiderable branches of the. 
king's revenue, It was formerly farmed out, 
but is now managed for the king by com- 
„ ere 
e w o exciſe, and j 
it into the Exchequer. Jn England thets 
commiſſioners are nine, each of whom has 
a falary of 1000 J. per ann. each. This du- 
ty was firſt granted to king Charles II, in 
1660, for his life, in England and Wales, and 
has been continued by ſeveral parliaments 
ſince, and extended to Scotland. 
* EXCISION [S. ] in Surgery, is the cut - 
ting off any limb or member. In the Scrip- 
ture Senſe of the word jit means, the cutting 


niſhment, for ſome fin by him committed, 


a 
7 


The Jews, Selden informs us, reckon up 


immoderate. | | 
EXCHANGE IS.] in a general ſenſe, is 


affairs, | 
EXCHE'QUER IS.] in the Britiſh Ju- 


d in che 


charged upon liquors, as beer, ale, cyder, = 


off a perſon from his people, by way of pu- 


Arithmetic and Geome- ©' 
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EXC 


this puniſhment is due ; for which we 
reſer the reader to the books of Levi- 
ticus and Numbers, where they are particu- 
larly ſpecified, The Rabbins reckon three 
kinds of Excifionz one, which deſtroys the 
body only; another, which deftroys the ſoul 
only; and a third, which both bo- 
dy and ſoul. The firft kind of Exciſion, they 
pretend is an untimely death ; the ſecond is 
an utter extinftion of the ſoul; and the 
third, a compound of the two former : Thus, 
making the foul mortal or immortal, ſays Sel- 
den, according to the degrees of miſbehaviour 
and wickedneſs of the 1 
EXCUTE [V.] to roule, ſtir up, animate, 


encourage, qui G | 

EXCITEMENT [S.] the motive by which 
one is ſtirred up, animated, or encouraged. 

EXCLA/IM [V.] to make an outcry; to 
inveigh againſt ; to rail at. | 

EXCLAMA/TION IS.] clamour ; loud 
outcry; vociferation, 

EXCLUDE [V.] to ſhut out; debar; 
prohibit; to except out of any grant or 
privilege, Km 
EXCLUYSION IS.] rejection; exception; 
refuſal of admiſſion; the diſmiſſion of the 
young from the egg or womb. 

EXCLU'SIVE [IV. ] having the power of 


refuſing admiſſion ; debarring from partici- 


pation; excepting; without affiftance, 
EXGO!/GITATE [V.] to invent, dif- 

cover, or ftrike out by thinking, examining, 

fuminating upon the nature and relation of 


ings. | 
EXCOMMUNICA'TION IS.] an eccle- 
haſtical penalty or cenſure, 1 perſons 
who are guilty of any notorious crime or of- 
fence, are ſeparated from the communion of 
the church and deprived of all ſpiritual ad- 
vantages. Excommunication among the Jews, 
according to Elias, a German Rabbin, was 
diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 1. Nidui, 
which was a ſeparation but of a few days. 
2. Chezem, a ſeparation 'attended with exe- 
eration and iction. And, 3. Sham- 
matha, which was the laſt and greater Ex- 
communication. But Selden ſays, that Niddui 
and Shammatha, are the ſame thing, and 
therefore that there were but two kinds of 
Excommunication among the Jews, vix. the 
greater and the lefſer, The leſſer excluded 
a perſon from the ſociety of men; that is, 
he may not come nearer to them than four 


on from the converſation of others ; and 
ometimes he was ſhot up in a ſmall cham- 
ber or priſon, where he lived alone. Among 
the modern Jews, it is attended with the 
moſt terrible conſequences, The excommu- 


6 = the greater abſolutely excluded the 


nicated perſon is refuſed all human aſſiſt- 
ance: If there be a corpſe in his houſe, 
or a child to be circumciſed, none muſt help 
him. He is curſed by the Book of the Law, 
and by the curſe of Joſhua againſt Jericho, 


EXC 
r againſt the children, by 
heaven and earth, and God is beſought that 
a whirlwind may daſh him in pieces. He is 
pelted with ſtones if he appear in the ſtreets ; 
and if he obtains abſolution, it is upon the 
moſt mortifying conditions; for he is pub- 
lickly tied to a poſt and whipped, after which 
he lays himſelf down at the door of the 
ſynagogue, and all who go out paſs over him. 
This was the very caſe of the famous Jew 
Acoſta, as Bayle relates it. Selden and 
aſſign twenty-four cauſes of Excommunication 
among the Jews. But in truth, they excom- 
| municated for every crime againſt God, and 
man, It is thought ſurprizing, that in their 
rage, they did not excommunicate our Sa- 
viour, ſince they excommunicated thoſe 
| who confeſſed him, In the antient chriſtian 
church, the power of Excommunication was 
lodged in the hands of the , who 
diſtinguiſhed it into the greater and leſſer. 
The leſſer conſiſted in excluding perſons from 
the participation of "they, rift, and the 
prayers of the faithful; but were not ex- 
pelled the church, The greater Excommu- 


| rication confiſted in abſolute and entire exclu- 


fion from the church and the participation 
of all its rights, Notice of which was 
given by circular letters to the moſt eminent 
churches all over the world, that they might 


all confirm this act of diſcipline by refuſing 


to admit the delinquent to their communion, 
The conſequences were very terrible, The 
perſon ſo excommunicated was avoided in all 
civil commerce and outward converſation. 
No one was to receive him into his h 

nor eat at the ſame table with him; an 
when dead, he was denied the ſolemn rights 
of burial, The papal Excommunications have 
been famous, or rather infamous, throughout 
the world. In former ages, theſe fulmina- 
tions were terrible things; but at preſent 
they are formidable to none but a few petty 
ſtates of Italy, The cauſes of Excommuni- 
cation with us, are contempt of the biſhop's 
court, hereſy, negle& of public worſhip and 
the ſacraments, incontinency, adultery, fi- 
mony, &c, It is publiſhed in the church, 
and if the offender does not ſubmit in forty 
days, the civil magiſtrate interpoſes, and the 
excommunicated perſon is impriſoned till 
he ſubmits and obtains abſolution, Ex- 


any judicial act, as ſuing in an action ar- 
law, being a witneſs, c. Excommunication, 
among the Pagans, excluded a perſon from 
the ſacrifices and the temples, and delivered 
him over to the Furies. e 
EXCO/RIATE [V.] to flay, ſtrip, or rub 
off the ſkin, 8 3 
EXcORIATTION [S.] in » the 
galling or rubbing off the cuticle or ſkin by 
riding or other exerciſe, Children are like- 
wiſe troubled with it in the wrinkles of their 


] 


necks, under their _ and other ge 


communication diſables a perſon from doing 
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; their body, which good nurſes know how to 
mia 


nage. 
© EXCORTICA'TION [S.] the barking 


trees. | 
' EXCREMENT [S.] Whatever is diſ- 
charged out of the body of animals after di- 
geſtion, or the fibrous parts of the aliments are 
mixed with the bile, ſaliva, and other fluids: 
Urine and the fæces are the groſs excrements 


that are diſcharged out of the bladder or | 


belly. 
. EXCREMENTVITIOUS [A.] like to, or 
of the nature of excrements. | 
EXCRES'CENCE IS. ] in Surgery, de- 
motes every preternatural tumour, which 
ariſes upon the ſkin, cither in form of a 
wart or tubercle, | 
EXCRE'TION, or szcax2T10N [S.] in 
Medicine, is a ſeparation of ſome fluid, mix- 
ed with the blood by means of the glands. 
EXCRE'TORY [A.] in Anatomy, a term 
applied to certain little ducts or veſſels, de- 
fined for the reception of a fluid, ſecreted in 
certain glandules, and other viſcera, for the 
excretion of it in the appropriated place. 
_ EXCRU'CIATE [V.] to afflict, torment, 
grieve. 5 
| 1 [S.] watching, or ſetting 
u night. 
EXCULPATE [V.] to vindicate, juſtify, 


or clear one's innocence. 


* EXCU/RSION IS.] deviation from a ſet- 


rule; an expedition or iarcad into an 


ey country; digreſſion or rambling from 
u 


2 — [A.] pardonable; remiſ- 


EXCU'SE IV.] to extenvate ; remit; par- 


don ; apologize. : 
EXCUSE IS.] apology ; a plea offered in 
extenuation. . | 
_ EXECRABLE [A.] hateful, abominable, 
dete ſtable, accurſed. > 
_ E'XECRATE IV.] to curſe; abjure; ex- 
communicate; to imprecate ill upon. 
EXECRA/TION IS.] in Antiquity, a 
kind of puniſhment, conſiſting of direful 
curſes and marks of infamy; an imprecation 
of evil, | 
EXECUTE [V.] to accompliſh, do, or 


perform; to put to death according to the 
. Jentence of the Jaw, 


_ EXECUTION IS.] , 
tice, In Law, it is the completing or ſiniſh- 
ing ſome act, as of judgment, deed, Sc. and 
uſually Genifies the obtaining poſſeſſion re- 
covered by judgment of law. Alſo, capital 
Puniſhment, or death inflicted purſuant to 
the ſentence of the law, ; 

EXECU!TIONER IS.] an officer appoint- 


fox the execution of criminals  capitally con- 


v ed, or to inflit- other puniſhments as a 
c. urt ſhall ce..cunce againſt offenders, | 


* 


performance, prac- 


EXE 
EXECUTIVE [A.] the being inveſted 
with a power to act, do, or execute, having 
authority to put the laws in force. 

EXE'CUTOR IS.] in Law, a perſon ap- 
pointed by another's will and teſtament, 
to have the execution of the ſame after his 
deceaſe, and the diſpoſing of the teſtator's goods 
_ effects, according to the intent of the 


EXEGE'SIS [S.] a diſcourſe way of 
explanation or comment upon any ſubject. 
F EXEGE'TICAL [A.] explanatory, expo- 


EXE'MPLAR [S.] a copy, pattern, or 


EXEMPLIFICA'TION IS.] the tranſcript 
or duplicate of letters patent under the great 
ſeal; any record or judgment in any of the 
courts of Weſtminfter, under the ſeal of each 
court, which exemplifications may be given 
in evidence to a jury. 

EXE MPTION ** Law, à privilege 
to be free from ſome ice Or appearance. 
Thus, batons and peers of the realm are, on 
account of their dignity, exempted from be- 
ing ſworn upon inqueſts; and knights, cler- 
gymen, and others, from appearing at the 
ſheriff 's court. Perſons of 70 years of age, 
apothecaries, &c. are alſo by law exempted 
from ſerving on juries ; and juſtices of the 
peace, attornies, Sc. from pariſh off: ces. 

E/XEQUIES Ly Bong rites 3 the ſo- 
lemn interment of the dead. 

E'XERCISE [V.] to practice or do a thing 
often; to fiir, play, ride, Sc. In War, it 
is to teach men to handle their arms, and to 
de expert in every part of their duty. Alſo, 
to try a perſog's patience by ill uſage; alſo, 
to labour under afflictions and troubles, 

F'XERCISE [S.] labour; practice; uſe ; 
employment. Among Phyficians, it is ſuch 
an exerciſe of the body as produces ſalutary 


effects in the animal Yo 


E'XFRCISES [S.] are alſo underſtood of 
what young gentlemen perſcrm in colleges, 
academies, and riding ſchools, in literature, 
Da fencing, riding the great horſe, 


Ca 
EXERCTTATTION [S.] uſe, practice, ex- 
erciſe, Alſo, a diſcourſe, eſſay, comment, 
criticiſm upon any ſubject. 

F/XERGUE IS. ] among the Antiquarians, 
is a little ſpace around, or without the figure 
of a medal, left for the inſcription, cypher, 
device, date, &c. | 

EXERT [V.] to endeavour; to ſtrive 
to uſe or put forth one's ſtrengthz to pu 
with an effort, 

EXERTION [S.] a vigorons effort; a 
ſtrenuous endeavour ; the putting forth cr ex- 
erting one's whole pcwer, ſtrength, ard a- 
bilities. i 

E R, or xo P. N.] a city in 
Devdinire, a biſhop's ſee, ſen !s ty o members 
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to parliament, and gives the title of earl to a 
branch of the noble family of Cecil; fs diſ- 


tant from London 138 computed, and 172 


meaſured miles; and its fairs are held Aſh- 
wedneſday, Whitſun-monday, Auguſt 1, and 
December 6, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
moſt other commodities ; its markets are on 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday. 
- EXFO/LIATE [V.] to ſheal off like ſcales 
or flakes from a'rotten bone. | | 
EXFOLIA/TION [S.] in Surgery, is the 
ſcaling of a bone, or its rifing and ſeparating 
into thin laminz or ſcales. 
- EXHALA/TION IS.] a general term for 
effluvia or ſteams raiſed from the furface of 
the earth, in form of vapour. 
EXHA'LE [V.] to draw out; to evapo- 
rate; to fume, ſteam, or ſend out vapours. 
EXHAUST [V.] to drain, empty, draw 


out. : CEN 
EXHAUSTED cr IS.] 2 glaſs 


or other veſſel, out of which the air hath 


been drawn by means of the air-pump. 
EXHA'USTIONS IS.] in Mathematicks, 
a method uſed by the antient Mathematicians, 
Archimedes, Euclid, &c. to prove the equa- 
lity of two magnitudes, and ſhew that if one 
be ſuppoſed greater or leſs than the other, 
there will ariſe a contradiction or abſurdity. 
EXHEDERA'/TION IS.] in the Civil 
Law, is an excluſion of a ſon by the father 
from inheriting his eſtate; called difinhe- 


riting, 
"EXHVBIT [v.] to produce to view; 
, nt, or ; 

EXHIBIT [S.] in Law, is where a deed 
or other writing, being produced in 8 Chan- 
cery ſuit, to be proved by witnefles, the exa- 
miner, examination, certifies on the 
back of the deed, or writing, that the ſame 
was ſhewn to the witneſs at the time of his 


examination, and by him ſworn to, 
_. EXHIBVTION [5.] a benefaction ſettled 


for the maintenance of ſcholars in univerſi- 
ties, who are not upon the foundation. Al- 
ſo, an allowance antiently made for meat 
and drink, which were by the religious ap- 
propriators made to the poor depending vicar, 
- EXHIVLERATE [V.] to make cheerful ; 
to enliven, make merry, pleaſe or delight. 
EXHILERA/TION LS. ] good cheer, 


' Mirth, pleaſure, delight, gaiety. 


— roes LV. ] to perſuade; counſel, ad- 


EXHORTA'TION IS.] perſuaſion z in- 
citement to good; caution 5 encouragement, 
-EXHO'RTATORY [A.] a ſpeech or 


diſcourſe, tending to encourage, perſuade, ex- 


2 | 

ExHUMATTION IS.] the digging up of 
a body interred in holy ground, by the autho- 
rity of a judge, for ſome 2 reaſon. A 
parſon ' may demand Exbumaticn of 


| 


building 


EXO 8 
| any of his pariſhi when interred out 
of the pariſh without his conſent, ' _ * 
E'XIGENCE, or zx1cency IS.] need, 
occaſion, preſſing neceffity, ftrain, di ty. 
EXIGENT oy tags buſineſs. In Law, 
it is a writ which lies where a defendantin a 
perſonal action cannot be found, nor any of 


his effects within the county, by which he 


may be attached or diſtrained. | 
EXIGENTERS | S. ] four officers in the 
court of Common Pleas, who make all Exi- 
gents and proclamations, in all actions wherg 
proceſs of outlawry lies. ' 
EXIGUITY ILS. j littleneſs, diminutive- 
neſs. | 
EXiV/GUOUS | A. ] ſmall, diminutive, 


narrow. | 
EXVLE [A.] ſmall, thin, lender, 5 
EXLLE IS.] baniſhment; the perſon ba- 


niſned. | 
_ EXPMIOUS [A.] famous, eminent, cus» 
rious, rare. 
EXINANTTION [S.] privation; loſs. 
EXIST [v.] wb * + ba 
EXISTENCE b. J that whereby any 
thing has an actual eſſence, or is ſaid to be. 
Mr. Locke ſays, we arrive at the knowledge 
of our Exiftence by intuition ; of the Exiftencs 
of God, by demonſtration; and of other 
things, by ſenſation, | 
E/XIT [S.] departure, death, or going 
of life. Ry it ſignifies iſſue or offspring; 
it is likewiſe applied to iſſues, annual rents, and 
profits _ lande. — a — ſenſe, it de» 
notes action a going off the 
ſtage, after he has ated E f Why 
EXVUTIAL [A.] deſtructive; fatal; mor- 


EXO DIARY [S.] in the antient Roman 
tragedy, was one, who after the drama or 
play was ended, ſung the Exadium. 
_ EXO/DIUM IS.] in the antient Greek 
drama, was one of the four parts or Gvifions 
of a tragedy, including the cataſtrophe and 
unraveling of the plot, and anfwering nearly 
to our fourth and fifth acts. It was alſo the 
name of a ſong at the concluſion of a feaſt. ' 
EXODUS [S.] a canonicat book of the 
Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe the princi- 
pal ſubject of it relates ta the going out, or 
—— 1 Iſrael aut of E- 
gypt. It is ond book of the pentateuch, 
or five books of Moſes; and — 
the tranſactions of about 145 years, from the 
death of Joſeph, in the year 2369, to the 
of the tabernacle in the year 2514. 
EXO'MPHALUS [S. ] in Surgery, is 1 
preternatural tumour of the abdomen at the 
navel, from a rupture, or a diſtention of the. 
3 cn inet that cavity. ö 
EXO/NBRATE [CV. I to unload, diſbur- 
then, — | 


P 8 Ai 5 A 
* od * * I * 5 


5 


i E'XORABLE [A. ] entreatable; gracious 1 


ng; pitiful. 

EXORBTTANCE [S. ] exravagance, e- 
normity ; notorious deviation from the rule 
of right. 
+,EXO'RBITANT [A.] enormous; exceſ- 
five ; unconfi ned by rule or method. 

EXORCI'SE [V.] 2 word, which in the 
Greet, figaifies to adjure, to conjure, to wie the 
name of God, with a deſign to caſt devils out 
of bodies which they poſſeſs ; much practiced 
by our Saviour and his apoſtles. 

-EXO/RDIUM [S. ] in Rhetoric, is the 
preamble or beginning, ſerving to prepare the 
audience for the reſt or the diſcourſe. 

EXORNA'TION IS.] decoration; orna- 
ment; embelliſmment. | : 
ExXOSSATE [V.] to bone, or take out 
the bones of a creature, 

. EXOSFA/SIS [S.] in Surgery, a preter- 
natural eminence or excreſcenee of a bone, 
whether attended with an erofion, or not, 

EXO'TIC [A. ] an appellation given to 
plants, or other things, of a foreign growth 
or manufacture. | 

EXPANSE, or zxyansron IS.] among 
Metaphyficians, denotes the idea we have of 
hfting diftance, all whoſe parts exiſt together, 
In Phyfiology, it is the ſwelling or increaſe 
of the bulk of bodies when heated, . 

EX PARTE [P.] 2 term uſed in the court 
of Chancery, where a commiſſion is taken out 
and executed by one fide or party only, upon 
the other 1 or refuſing to 
join therein; when both parties proceed toge- 
ther, it is a joint commiſſion. | 

EXPA/TIATE [V.] to range at large; to 


enlarge upon a 2 : 
_- EXPECT [V.] to wait, ſtay, look for, 
attend, ; ; 
- EXPECTANT {S.] e r 
lated depending on. us, when is 
. man 2 his wife, and to their 
— have a ſimple eſtate; but if it be 
given to and the heirs of their bodies 
begotten, they have an eſtate tail, and a fee- 
enpectant, which is ſed to fee - ſimple. 
EXPE/CTATIVE . in _ Canon 
Law, an expectation grou on the promiie 
of having the next benefice that ſhall become 
wacant z or a right to the reverſion of the next 


promote expectoration. | 
EXPECTORATTION IS.] the act of e- 
egm, or other 
lungs, Fc. by 
hawking, and ſpitting. 
EXPEDIENT { A. ] convenient, fit, pro- 
ſai =_—_ 
NP DIENT (5. 8 method or means to 
obtain an end, when that propoſed could not 
Ir DrrATE IV.] in che Foreſt Law, 
figaifies to cut out the balls 


vacuating or bringing u 
matters out of the trac 


EXPE/CTORANTS [S.] medicines which 


EXP. 


the preſervation of the king's game; yet the 
ball of a foot of a maſtiff is not to be 
but only the three claws of the fore 
| EXPEDITE [V.] to baften, 
promote, diſpatch. | 

_ EXPEDPTION IS.] hafte, f 
vity ; alſo, a journey on ſome poſes 


fair; 4 march or voyage with inten= 
tions, h | | 
_ EXPEDITIOUS [A.] le, active, 


ready, prompt, briſk, 

EXPE'L IV.] to drive out, force away 
eject, baniſh, thruſt out. 

EXPE'NCE IS.] charges; coſt; money 
laid out or ſpent. 

EXPEND [V.] to lay out; to ſpend; to 
put one's ſelf 10 charges. 

EXPE'NDITORS IS.] the perſons who 


diſburſe or expend the money collected by the 


tax for the repair of ſewers, 

EXPERIENCE IS.] a knowledge gained 
by long uſe, without a teacher, Mr, Locke 
lays, that men receive all the materials of 
knowledge from Experience and obſervation, 
Experience then conſifts in the ideas of things 
we have ſeen and read, which the jadgmeat 


has reflected on, to form itſelf a rule or 


method. 


EXPERIMENT [S.] in Philofophy, is 
the trial of the reſult or effect of the appli- 


cations and motions of certain natur-l bodies, 
in order to diſcover ſomething of their mo- 
tions or relations, whereby to aſcertain ſome 
of their phænomena, or cauſes. 
EXPERIMENTAL yx11080>nr[S.]thag 
Philoſophy which proceeds on experiments, 
which dedoce the 


actions upon each other, from ſenſible expe« 
riments and obſervations. 


| EXPERT [A.] ſkilful, dextrous, ready, 


intelligent. | 

EXPE*TIBLE | A. ] defirable, valuable, 
worth the pains, 

E'XPIABLE [A.] that may be attoned for, 
expiated, i . 
by ſuffering, or paying an equivalent by way 
of ſatisfaction. 

EXPIA/TION [ S. J a religious act, 
which ſatisfaction, attonement, or amends 
made for the commiſſion of ſome crime, the 
guilt done away, and the obligation to pu- 
niſhment ca - The method of Expia+ 
tion among the Jews, was chiefly by ſacrifice, 
whether for fins of ignorance, or to purify 


— C 


1 themſelves from certain pollutions; as a woman 


after child-birth, a = after ' cleanſing, 
Se. The great day of Expietion, ; 

the Jews, was a day of reſt and firi 
faſting ; confeſſed themfelves ten times, 
and re the name of God ay often on 
this day; they likewiſe put an end to all dif- 
ferences, and were reconciled to each other. 


of a great dog's 


— belonging to people near the foreſt, for 


ws of nature, and the 
properties and powers of bodies, and their 


Many of the Jews ſpent the preceding night 
in 


2 
2 
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tential exerciſes, It was 
ſeven days before this ſolemnity. 
Upbn the vigil, ſome of the elders. attended 
the high · prieſt, in order to prevent his eating 
uch, leſt he ſhould fall aſleep, He 
kewife to ſwear, that he would not 
the rites in any particular. On the 
itſelf the _—— waſhed himſelf five 


day 
is habit as often, When 


times, and changed 


the ceremony was over, the high prieſt read | 


the law, and gave the blefling to the people. 
Buzxtorf Syn. Jud. Expiation, in a figurative 
ſenſe, is applied by Divines to the pardon 
procured for men's fins, by the merits of 
- Chriſt's death. 

EXPVATORY [A.] having the power of 
making ſatisfaction or attonement. 

EXPILATION [S.] among Civilians, is 
the carrying off, or ſequeſtring ſomething be- 
Jonging to an inheritance, before the heir had 
intermeddled therewith, It alſo denotes a 
robbery committed by night, and fo called 
from robbers ſtripping people of their cloaths. 

EXPIRA/TION IS.] in Phyſic, is that 
part of reſpiration whereby the air is expelled 
or driven out of the lungs, In Chemiſtry, it 
is applied to all forts of evaporation, and ſub- 
tile effluvia that go off in the air. It is like- 
2 end of any term agreed upon; alſo, 

th. | 


EXPIRE TV.] to breathe out, and ex- 


hale; to die; to come to an end; to termi- 
nate. | 
EXPLA/IN [V.] to explain, expound, il- 
Juſtrate, clear C 5 
EXPLANATION [IS.] the rendering a 
difficult paſſage clear and eaſy to be under- 


EXPLA/NATORY [A.] that which ſerves 
to make things plain and intelligible. 

EXPLETIVE IS.] ſomething inſerted to 
fill up, or to eke out a lame matter, 


EXPLICABLE [A.] explainable; capable 


of being expounded, aft 
EXPLICATE LS unfold, interpret, 

expound, expand, explai 5 
EXPLICA'TION [S.] expoſition 5 inter- 


pretation; explanation; the unfolding or un- 
. ſome obſcure or enigmatical propo- 
on. 


EXPLICA'TOR [S. ] an expounder, 


teacher, interpreter, commentator. 
EXPLICTTE [A.] in the Schools, denotes 
ſomething clear, diſtinct, formal, unfolded, 
" EXP E [v.] to condemn, cenſure, 
expoſe; to drive out with noiſe and con- 
tempt. | | ata rs aun 
EXPLOVT IS.] ſome notable attempt ac- 
compliſhed ; an atchievement. 5 | 

, EXPLORA'TION [S.] ſearch; diſquiſi- 
ion; examination. * 5 
EXFPLO RE [V.] to ſearch, try, enquire, 


examine into. 


"IF" 


igh-prieft to ſeparate from 


KX 


EXPLOSION IS.] in Phyſics, is proper- 
ly applied to the going off of gun-powder, and 
the report made thereby. Hence it is made 
to expreſs ſuch actions of bodies, as generats 
air inſtantaneouſly, Thus, half a dram of 
carraway ſeed, poured upon a dram of the 


compound {pirit of nitre, in an empty recei- 


ver, produces ſuch a prodigious quantity of 
air as to blow up with an exploſion a receiver 
of fix inches diameter, and eight inches deep; 
the preſſure, therefore, of the atmoſphere on 
the exhauſted receiver, is above 400 lb. recs 
koning 15 Ib. to a ſquare foot. 2 
EXPONENT S.] in Algebra, is a num- 
ber placed over any power or involved quan- 
tity, to ſhew to what height the root is raiſed, 
Thus, 2 is the exponent of æ&2, and 4 the ex- 
ponent of x4 or xxxx, 9 
EXPO NENT or A RATIO [5 is the 
quotient arifing from the diviſion e ante- 
cedent, Thus, in the ratio of 5 to 4, the 
Exponent is It, but the Exponent of 4, 5, is + 
If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent 
itſelf is the Exponent of the ratio. Thus, 
4: 11s 4; wherefore the Exponent of ratio 
1s to unity as the antecedent is to the conſe- * 
uent, 3 
EXPONE/NTIAL curves [5] are 
ſuch as partake both of the nature o alge- 
braic and tranſcendental ones. On, 
EXPO'RT Iv] to catry or ſend perſons' 
or gocds out of a country. A 
E'XPORTS [S.] the goods or commoadi- 
ties carried out of a country for traffick. _ * 
EXPORTA/TION [S.] the ſhipping and 
carrying out of a kingdom wares and mer - 
chandizes, to be vended in other countries. 
EXPO/SE 8 to lay open, or be liable 
to cenſure, ridicule, examination, or danger 
to put in danger; to render a perſon deſpicable 
or contemptible, 8 
EXPOSITION IS.] the fitvation in Which 


ſun or air, Alſo, explanation; in ta- 
Þ, the ſetting, 

EXPO!SITOR IS.] an explatner, inter. 
preter, commentator, n 
gue, by way of complaint, for ſome injury te 
ceived or intended. N Ie Uwe 


any thing is placed with regard either to the 
tion; comment. It denotes al 
a thing open to public view, 

"7 F 
EXPO/STULATE [V.] 2 or ar- 
EXPOSTULA'TION 5.15 PO 

warm addreſs to a perſon, who has done a 


nother ſome injury, repreſenting the wrong 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and demandigg re- 
EXPOSURE IS. ] in N the fitu- 
ation of a garden, wall, . the Hl 1 8 5 
ſpect to the points of the compals, as ſout 
or eaſt, for the advantageous en of fruit 
, + N 2 3 41 x 


EXPO'UND {v.] to explain; interpret ; © 


> 


to make that plain and clear which was be- 
| TEES. ">" 
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FE = &y 
EXPRESS S. 


as leaves no room for doubt. 
EXPRESS [V.] to copy, reſemble, repre- 


ſent, imitate; to declare, utter, denote; to 
. out by compreſſion; to ex- 


by violence. 


EURE [S.] a ſpecial meſſenger ſent 


ſome extraordinary affair; a courier. 


EXPRESSIVE [A.] having the power 


of clear utterance and lively repreſentation. 


| EXPROBRAYTION IS Js 


temptuous charge; an u or reproach- 
5 accuſation. 
EXPU/'GN v 8 to o take by aſſault. 
——_— GNA'Ti 


g of a town by 
hy — S. Ja a diſcharge by ſpitting. 
_ EXPULSION S. 


Genifies the act of vi 


is; as of the fetus in delivery. 


EXPU!LSIVE LA.] baving the power of | 


or driving out. 
ST [V.] to blot or rub out, ef- 
eraſe, 
GATION IS.] the act of purg- 
log or . . 2 In Aſtronomy, ſome ap- 
it to the emerſion of the fun from an 
ect In Chemiſtry, it is the drying up or 
ting all the morſture of a thing. 
PEXPUIRGATORY * which is 
for purging away what is noxious or 
Nara, 
EXQUISITE [A.] choice, curious, ex- 
cellent, fare, perfect ; in a bad ſenſe, it is, 
reverie of any or all of thoſe 


ap 
r LS. ] a writing copied from 
other. 


 EXSVCCATE bo 
EXSUDA/TIO 
tillation. 


to 

-P/XTASY IS.] a tranſport. which ſuſ- 
pends the fun@: of the ſenſes, by the in- 
— EG 
ee oe; or w impt 
the imagination the extraordinary ideas 
be would reveal, In Medicine, 


being. 
” Of S2TATICAL LA.] rap- 
3 de to raiſe the fpirits to an un- 


ſomething that is detor- 
minare and preciſe, or in ſuch formal terms 


2 con- 


an? Bro ] TED the 


in a general ſenſe, 
ently driving a perſon 
out of any city, ſociety, &c. In Medicine, it 
r act whereby any thing is for- 

255 4 driven out from the place in which it 


27. 2 ſweating 3 3 
EXSUSCITATE [V.] to rouſe up, für; 
awaken. 


ET 

EXTE'MPORE [S. J off band; de 
premeditation. 

EXTENSION „ in Philoſophy, is od 
of the common a ptial properties of bo- 
dies, or that by which it poſſeſſes or takes 
up ſome part of univerſal ſpace, which is 
called the place of that body. 

EXTENSOR [S.] is an appellation given 
to ſeveral muſcles, their extending or 
ſtretching the parts to which they belong, 
ſuch eſpecially are the fingers ard toes, 

EXTENT [S] ſpace or degree to which 
oy is extended. In Law, it ſigniſies 

r 2 writ or command to the ſhenff for 
the valuing of lands or tenements; or the 
act of the « ſheriff or other commiſſioner, upon 
this writ z but moſt commonly, it denotes 
an eſtimate or valuation of lands; and hence 
come out extended or rack rents, 

EXTE/NUATE [V.] to leſſen, mitigate, 
diminiſh, degrade, ralliate. 

EXTENUA/TION [S.] mitigation, pal- 


— 8. alleviation ; a general decay of the 
EXTERNAL axcLes [S. ] in Geome- 


try, are the angles on the right fide of any 


. right-lined figure, when all the fides are ſe - 


verally produced, and ar gant: all taken to- 


gether, equal to four ri 

EXTE/RMINATE 7] to root out, tare 
up. and entirely 

EXTVMULATE [V. ] to prick, or puſh 
forward, egg on, excite. 

EXTINCT [A. a gone, put out, ex- 
tinguĩſhed, deſtroyed. 

EXTINCTION [S. deſtruction; exci- 
ſon; 3 In iſtry, it p when 
a metal, mineral, &c, after having been 


heated red hot, is is plunged 3nto ſome fluid, 
either to ſcften or temper its acrimeny, as 
tutty in roſe-waterz or to communicate its 
virtue to the liquor, as iron, fteel, do com- 
mon water, &. 

EXTINGUISHER IS.] a hollow rte, to 
put out à candle. 

EXTVNGUISHMENT IS.] extinction; 
abolition ; termination of a family or ſuc- 
ceſſon. In Law, it fignifies a conſolidation 


| or union ; a6 where one has a yearly rent out 


of lands, and afterwards purchaſes thoſe lands; 
in this caſe, both the property end the rent 


is faid to be extingui 
EXTIRPATE Fi to root out, pluck 


excind. 
een IS.] extermination ; ex- 
1 to praiſe, magnify, cele- 
.—. encomiums upon. 
ENT O RT Are + haps illegally ; to gain 
by violence or opp 


EXTO'RTION 15. in Law, is an illegal 
manner of wreſting a J's from another by 


force, menace, or authority; alſo the exaction | 
of unlawful uſury, winning by vnlawful 


mes, 


gene „erg 255828 


nne. 


EA 827 


* 
. 
and taking more than is due under 
bretenee of right, as excellive tolls in mil- 


. 

EXTRACT IS.] to draw, collect, or 
gather out ſomething; to ſelect or abſtract 
from a treatiſe, 

EXTRA'CT [V.] in Pharmacy, is the 
ſolution of the purer parts of a mixed body 
inſpiſſated by diſtillation or evaporation, near- 
ly to the confiſtence of honey. In Literature, 
it is ſomething copied or collected from a 
book or writing. 

EXTRA'CTION IS.] in Chemiſtry and 
Pharmacy, is the operation by which eſſences, 
tinctures, Sc. are drawn from bodies, In 
Surgery, it is the drawing any foreign matter 
out of the body by the hand, or by the help 
of inſtruments. In Genealogy, it implies the 
ſtock or family from which a family is de- 
ſcended, Extraction of Roots, in Algebra and 
Arithmetic, is the method of finding the root 
of any power or number, | 

EXTRA'CTOR [S.] in Midwifery, is an 
inſtrument, or forceps, for extracting chil- 
dren by the head; alſo, for extracting the 


ſtone, 

EXTRAJUDVFCIAL [A.] out of the re- 
gular courſe of legal procedure. 

EXTRAMU/NDANE [A.] beyond the 

of the material world. | 

EXTRANEOUS A.] foreign; not na- 
turally belonging to a thing, ſuch as tumours 
and excreſcencies. 

EXTRAO/RDINARY [A. ] not common; 
unuſual; ſupernumerary; ſuperabundant. 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL [A.] not com- 
prehended within any pariſh, freed from pariſh 
duties. Alſo, ſuch lands as are newly left 
by the ſea, and not yet taken into any 


ariſh. 
PEXTRA/VAGANCE IS. ] prodigality, la- 
viſhneſs, waſte ; impertinence, folly, bombaſt, 
INST IVANT 1A] expenſive, pro- 
digal, waſteful, vain, fooliſh, idle. 
EXTRAVAGANTES [S.] a part of the 
Canon Law, contained in the decretal epiſtles, 
and conſtitutions of the popes, which were 
publiſhed after the Clementines, and not con- 
tained in, the body of the Canon Law, and 
ſeemed as it were detached from it, 
EXTRAVAGATE [V.] to wander up 
and down; alſo, to talk idly and imperti- 


nently, | 
EXTRAVVASATE [V.] to get out of its 
proper veſſels, as the blood and humours ſome- 
times do. | 
EXTRAVASATTION IS.] the art of 
forcing, or ſtate of being forced out of the 
proper containing veſſel; as in the caſe of 
contuſions, fractures, &c. whereby the blood- 
veſſels are broke, and a great diſcharge of 
blood follows, | | 
EXTREME [A.] exceeding ; very much, 
t ; the higheſt degree. | 
point; ex- 


EXTRE'ME IS.] the utmoſt 


| 


| 


F 


E T E 
tremity. In Mathematics, it is the outſide 


right or left hand; ſo in arithmetical pro- 
greſſion, the ſum of the Extremes is equal to 
the ſum of the means; and in geometrical 
proportion, the. product of the Extremes is 
equal to the product of the means. 
EXTREMITY [S.] the parts moſt re- 
mote from the middle; 1 brink or 
edge; the utmoſt rigour, or di . 
EXTRICATE IV.] to diſembarraſs, to 


| diſengage, to free one's ſelf from any dif- 


ficulties, 
EXTRUINSIC [A.] external, outward, or 


on the viſible fide. 


EXTRU'DE [V.] to puſh, force, or thruſt 


or protuberant. - 
or ſhoots ; over-growth ; luxuriance. ; 
EXU'DATE, or zxupz [ V.] to ſweat out, 
EXU'LCERATE [V.] to corrode; to grow 
into an ulcer, | 
EXULCERA'TION IS.] the beginning 
eroſion which encreaſes into an ulcer, 
EXU'LT [V.] to rejoice exceedingly ; to 
triumph. | 
EXULTATTION [IS.] exceflive joy; tri- 
umph; rapturous delight. 
EXU'STION [5] conſumption by fire, 
EXU!'VIZAE IS.] among Naturaliſts, de- 
note the caſt-off, the parts or coverings of 
animals, as the ſkins of ſerpents, caterpillars, 


limbs at * 22 are ſoon replaced by 
new ones. o, remains of ſea-animalt, 
called foſſils. . eg 
EYE [P. N. ] a town in Suffolk, who 
fair is on Whitſun-monday, for cattle and 
toys; the market is on Saturday. 
EYE [S.] in Anatomy, the 


in a pediment; an attic, the reins of 4 
vault, or the like, 
the top of a dome, as that of St Paul's. It 


ſhoot, inſerted into a tree, and from which 
ſhip, it- is the hole wherein the ring of the 


is bkewiſe the center of the votute; or that 
point in which the helix, or ſpiral of which 
it is formed, commences, © In Agriculture 
and Gardening, it fignifies a little bud, or 


out. Rs 
EXTU/BER ANCE [S.] bunches, knobs, 
PRUBERANCE S.]. ſuperfluous knots 


and other inſets, The crab can caſt off its 


organ of fight, 
or that part of the body whereby viſible ob- 
jets are repreſented to the mind. In Archi- 


tecture, it ſignifies any round window, made 


Al, an aperture at 


the ſprigs or ſhoots proceed; On board a wi 


anchor is put into the ſhank; In Printing, 


it is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the . | 
types 3 or more properly. it is the graving in 


relievo on the top of dhe letter, or 'its face ; 


the eye of the e is the ſmall opening at the 


head of that letter, which diſtinguiſhes it 
luſtre or brilliancy of 


monly called the water. 


from the c. Among ſewellers, it ſigniſies the 
precious ſtones, com- 


* 


EVE. 


term or number in any ſeries, either on the 


* 


LE 


F 
EYE'BROW IS.] the hairy arch over 
the eye, which ſerves to keep the ſweat, 
motes, Sc. from falling into it. 
EYF'LESS [A.] blind; deprived of fight. 
ETELID [S.] the membrane that ſhuts 
over, or covers the eye, 
" EYF'-snoT IS.] fight; glance; view. 
EYE'-soxt [S.] any fort of blemich what- 
ever that is oftenſive to the ſight. 
EVE-rzEZTAH IS.] thoſe immediately un- 
der the eye, in the upper jaw next the 
grinders, | 
EYRE, or XIX IS.] in Law, figniſies 


the courts of juſtice, itinerant, or thoſe that 


go the circuit, | 
EYRE, or AIR Ir, IS.] a hawk's neſt, 
EY'ESSS [S.] a young hawk. 

EZEKIEL [P. N.] a canonical book of 

the Old Teftament, referring chiefly to the 


te manners and corruptions of the 


ews of thoſe times. It abounds with fine 
tences and rich compariſons, and diſcovers 


2 good deal of learning in prophane matters. 


Exetiel was carried captive to Babylon with 

| Techoniah, and began his prophecies in the 

25 year of the captivity. He was cotem- 
wi 


th Jeremiah, who propheſied at 
82. . in Judea, He foretold many 
events, particularly the deſtruction of the 
temple, the fatal cataſtrophe of thoſe who 
revolted from Babylon to Egypt, and the hap- 
return of the Jews to their own land. 
EZE'KIEL's xEzEZD, or rop IS.] a mea- 
ſure of length, mentioned by that prophet, 
and computed to be nearly one Engliſh mile, 
E'ZRA [P. N.] a canonical book of 


the Old Teftament, comprehencing the hiſto- | 


of the Jews from the time of Cyrus's edict 
or their return, to the twenti year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanvs. It ſpecifies the num- 
ber of Jews who returned, and Cyrus's pro- 
clamation for rebuildling the temple, toge- 
ther with the laving its foundation, the ob- 
ſtruction it met with, and the finiſhing there- 
of, in the reign of Darius. Ezra was like- 
wiſe the reftorer and publiſher of the canon 
of the old teſtament. | | 


3 


the ſixth letter of the alphabet, and 
fourth conſonant, is by ſome reckoned 
mute; and by others, a ſemi-vowel; it has 
much the ſame ſound 2s the Greek ©, or 
pb, in Engliſh words, and therefore in all 
words derived from the Greek, it ſhould be 
written with pb, and in thoſe of a Latin ori- 
ginal with an 7. Suetonius ſays, that the 
emperor Claudius invented the f, and two 
other letters; and that it had the force of 
& conſonant, and was wrote inverted thus x, 
As a numeral F derotes 40, and with a daſh 
over it thus F, 40, 00. In muſic, it ftands 
for the baſs ix; and frequently for forte, 


A C 
| ſeriptions, F ſtands for fiat, ler it be dere; 
thus F. S. A, ſtand for far ſecundum artem, 
let it be dene accerding to art. As an abbre- 
viation F ſtands for Fellow, as F. R. S. for 
Fellewo of the Royal Society, © 4 


mark the fourth note of the modern ſcale, 
which riſes thus, ut, re, mi, fa. 

FA/BLE [S.] a tale, or fe:gned narration, 
deſigned either to inſtruct or divert, ciſguiſed 
under the allegory of an action, Sc. Alto, 
the ſeries and contexure of events, which con- 
ſtitute an heroic poem, 


buildings of every kind. 


conſtruct. f 
FA'BULIST IS.] an inventor or writer of 
fables, 


or connected with a fable. 

. FACE IS.] in Anatomy, comprehends 
all that part of the head which is not co- 
vered with the common long hair ; the vi- 
ſage or countenance, Alſo, the front, ſur- 


fication, an appellation given to ſeveral | 
of a fortreſs, as the Face of a baſtion, Cc. 
In the Art Military, it is a word of com- 
mand, intimating to turn about; as face to 
the righz, or face to the left, is to turn upon 
the heel a quarter round to the right or 1 
FA'CES, or FACETTE [S.] among Jew- 
ellers, is a ſmall ſurface on brilliant roſe 
diamonds, 8 15 | 
FACETIOUS [A.] jocoſe, merry, live- 
ly, witty, diverting. 5 
FACILE [A.] eaſy, commodious, pliant, 
flexible ; eaſily perſuaded. | 
FACULITATE ig. to make eaſy; to 
free from any difficulty or incumbrance, 
FACPILITY [S.] readineſs ; eaſineſs ; gen- 
re. freedom from difficulty; dexterity ; 
affability. : t+ 1 ; 
HOLE LS. Ja thing done; reality; action; 


FA CTION IS.] a cabal, or party, ſorm- 
ed in a ſtate, city, or ſociety, In Antiquity, 
it was a name given to the different com- 
panies of combatants in the circus, They 
were four, wiz, the white, red, green, and 
blue; to which Domitian added another of 
purple colour, They were ſo denominated 
from the colour of the liveries they wore, 
and were dedicated to the four ſeaſops of the 
year, the green being conſecrated to ſpring, 
the blue to winter, the red to ſummer, and 
the white to autumn. Each Fafjion had its 


ty-rage ran ſo high among them, that in a 
diſſention between two factions in the time 


9 


#s f goes for forte” forte, In Medical Pre- |, 


lives in the quarrel, TY 
| Ae. 


FA in Mulic, is one of the ſyllables, hot 


FA'BRIC [S.] denotes the ſtructure or 
conſtruction of any thing, but particularly of 


FA'BRICATE [V.] to build, frame, 


FA'BULOUS [A.] ſomething conſiſting of, 


face, or appearance of any thing, In Forti- 


procurators and phyſician ; but at length par- 


of Juſtinian, almoſt 40, oco men loſt their 


. 


x AMCTIOUS [A.] quarrelſome, mutinous, 


"XZ rebellious ; loud and violent in a party, 


FACTVUTIOUS [A.] what is made by art, 
in oppoſition to the produce of nature, 

FA'CTOR [S.] in Commerce, an agent 
for another, particularly applied to one reſiding 
in foreign parts, commiſſioned by merchants 
to buy and fell goods on their account, or 
aſſiſt them in carrying on their trade, In Multi- 
plication, it is a name given to the multipher 
or multiplicand, becauſe they conſtitute the 


product. | 
FA/CTORAGE [S.] called alſo a com- 
miſſion, is an allowance given by the mer- 
chant to the factors whom he employs. 
FACTORY IS.] is a place where a con- 
fiderable number of factors reſide, to negotiate 
for their conſtituents or employers. | 
FACTO'TUM [S.) ornamented great let- 
ters, ſet at the beginning of a book, chapter, 
Sc. Alſo, one who is employed alike in all 
kinds of buſineſs. Among Printers, it is one 
who works both at preſs and caſe. 
FA'CULA [S.] in Aſtronomy, certain 
bright and ſhining parts, which modern aſtro- 
nomers have, by teleſcopes, obſerved upon or 
about the ſurface of the ſun; they are but 
ſeldom ſeen, | a 
FA/CULTY[S, Jin Law, is a privilege granted 
to a perſon by favour and indulgence, of doing 
what, by Law, he ought not to do, For 
granting theſe privileges, there is a court un- 
der the archbithop of Canterbury, called the 
Court of Faculties, the chief officer whereof is 
ſtiled maſter of the Faculties, who has 5 power 
of ing diſpenſations in divers caſes; as, 
to CT ent the bans being firſt publiſhed ; 
to eat fleſh on days prohibited; to ordain a 
deacon under age ; for a ſon to ſucceed his fa- 
ther in a benefice ; a clerk to hold two or more 
livings, It is alſo a term applied to the dif- 
ferent members of an univerſity, divided ac- 
cording to the arts and ſciences taught there ; 
as, 1, of Arts, 2. Theology. 3. Phyſic. 


4. Civil Law. 5. The degrees in theſe fa- 


culties are thoſe of batchelor, maſter, and 
doctor. It is alſo nſed to denote the powers 
of the human mind, viz. underſtanding, will, 
memory, and imagination. 

FACUND [A.] eloquent. 

FADE [V.] to grow weak, decay, wither, 

away. | 

FOF/CES LS. ] excrements; in Chemiſtry, 
the groſs matter, or ſediment, that ſettles at 
the bottom after diſtillation, fermentation, and 
the like, Alſo, the lees of wine; grounds of 
beer, E. | 
D OFCULENT [A. ] abounding with feces 


or 


. FADGE IV.] to fit, ſuit, agree, concur. 


in ing on a deſign. 
FAQ V.] to bang, beat, threſh, cudgel. 
FAG IS.] the waſte or worſt end of a piece 


of cloth; the refuſe or meaner part of a thing. 
FAG/GOT [S.] a bundle of fticks bound 


FAI 


| up together. Among military men, Faggats 
are perſons hired by officers, whoſe companies 
are not full, to muſter and hide the deficiencies 
of the company, and ſo pocket their pay. 

FAIL [V.] to fall ſhort, decay, decline; to 
| deſert, neglect, omit ; to become inſolvent. 

FAILING, or FaiLusE IS.] miſcarriage z 
omiſſions; non- performance; bankruptcy ; in- 
ſolvency. | 

FAIN [ A.] glad, merry, chearful, fond; 
alſo, deſirous, willing, ready to do any thing. 

FAINT [V.] to grow feeble; to ſwoon 
to ſink into dejection. 

FAINT [A. ] low, weak, feeble, languid, 
dejected, cowardly, timorous. 

FAIR [A.] clear, pure, beautiful, elegant, 
handſome; plain, honeſt, down- right, ſincere. 

FAIR [S.] a greater kind of market, 
granted to a town, by privilege, for the more 
ſpeedy and commodious providing of ſuch 
things as the place and the adjacent country 
ſtands in need of, | 

FA/IRBACH [P. N.] a town in Carmar- . 
thenſhire, whoſe fair is Nov. 22, for cattle, 
horſes, and pedlars, | 

FA/IRFORD [P.N.] a town in Glouceſ- 
terſhire, whoſe fairs are kept May 14, and 
Nov, 12, for ſheep and cattle, 

FA/IRING [S.] a preſent given at a fair 
to children, ſweethearts, &c. 

FA/IRLY [P.] honeftly, ingenuouſly, ſin- 
cerely, —— 5 ——.— A 

FAIRY [P. N.] a kind of fabled beings, 
ſuppoſed to appear in a diminutive human form 
and to dance in the meadows, and to reward 
cleanlineſs in houſewifes, They are of orien- 
tal extraction, and ſeem to have been invent- 
ed by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe religion 
nd hiſtory abound with relations of this 

FA/IRY-circLx, or RING IS. ] a phæ- 
nomenon frequently ſeen on hills and downs, 
and ſuppoſed, by the yulgar, to be traced by 
the Fairies in their dances. There are two kinds 
of it, one of about ſeven yards in diameter, 
containing a round bare path, a foot broad, 
with green graſs in the middle of it. The o- 
ther is of different bigneſs, and is encompaſſed 
with a circle of graſs, greener and freſher than 
that in the middle, Jeſſop and Walker, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, aſcribe them 
to lightening, which is confirmed by their be- 
ing moſt frequently produced after ſtorms of 
that kind, as well as by the colour and brittle- 
neſs of the graſs-roots, when firſt obſerved. 

FAITH [S. ] was deified by the Romans, 
and had a temple in the capitol. - In Divinity 
and Philoſophy, it is a firm belief of certain 
truths upon the teſtimony of the perſon who 
reveals them. The grounds of a rational faith 
are, 1. That the things revealed be not con- 
trary to, though they may be above natural 
reaſon, 2. That the ravealer be well acquaint- 
ed with the things he reveals. 3. That he 


be above all ſuſpicion of deceiving us. God 
b can 


Tal 
can neither be deceived himſelf, nor deceive 


others by propoſing things to be believed, that | ca! 


are contradictory to the faculties he has given 
us. Whatever propoſitions, therefore, arg be- 
yond reaſon, but not contrary to it, are, when 
revealed, the proper matter of faith. 
FAFTHFUL [ Ac ] Joyal, jut, upright, 
, lincere ; true to one's truſt, lo, an 
appellation aſſumed by the Mahometans. Like- 
wiſe, a title lately conferred by the pope on 


nm 


F AN 
FALLA'CIOUS [A.] deceitful; fophifti- 
3 ex tion. | 
FALLACY [CS.] 


ceitful argument, 


FALLIBULITY IS] poſſibility of being de- 


ceived ; liableneſs to deception. 


FA'LLIBLE [LA.] ſubje& or liable to err, | 


or be deceived, 


the king of Portugal, who is now fiyled his | which f 


ai majeſty. 
xt 8. |; ial ſailors, one coil or 
round of a cable or hawſcr. 

FARINGHAM {P.N.] a town in Lin- 
colnſhire, whoſe fairs are Aſh-Wednelday, 
Palm-Monday, for horſes and ſheep ; May 12, 
for ditto and tradeſmen, goods; June 16, for 
horſes and horned cattle July 3, for hemp, 
hard-ware, and beſoms; Nov. 10, and Nov. 
22, for horſes, horned cattle, and tradeſmen's 

3 the market is on Thurſday, 

FA'KIR [P. N.] a kind of Indian monks, 

who even out-do the mortifications and ſeve- 


rities of the antient Anchorets ; ſome of them | thing 


mangle their bodies with ſcourges and knives ; 
' others never lie down ; and others remain all 
their lives in one poſture. There are alſo an- 
other kind of Fakirs who do not practice fuch | 
ſeverities ; who flock r in companies, 
and gofrom village to village, propheſying and 
ing fortunes. It is ſaid, that even perſons 
of fortune, in India, become Fakirs, and that 


there are more than two millions of them. | fore, 


FA'LCATED [A.] formed like a fickle; 
thus the moon is faid to be falcated when ſhe 
appears horned. 

FA'LCHION Is. ] a ſhort, crooked, broad 

ſword ; a cymeter. | 
FALCON, or GENTLE FALCON, [S.] 
the yellow legged falcon, with a grey body, 
| potted with brown, and with five or fix broad 


faſcize or waves on the tail. It is a very beau- | 


tiſul bird, about the fize of a raven, and tho" 
very bold and voracicus, is cafily made tame 
and tractable. In Gunnery, it is a ſmall piece 
of cannon. | 
FA'LCONER IS.] one who breeds, trains, 
manages, and looks after hawks. 5 | 
+ FALCONETTE [S.] a ſmall fort of ord- 


Dance, . 

FALDACEIS. ] an antient privilege, reſerv- 
ed to lords, of ſetting up folds for ſheep in any 
Fields within their manors, for the 1 
-nuring the ſame ; and this was uſually done 
with their tenant's as well as their own, 
- FALL IV.] to happen; to drop from a 


higher. place, deſcend ; to as ripe fruit; 
to apoſtatize, or depart from the faith or vir- 
tue; to die; to decline from power or em- 


pire; to decreaſe in value; to fink in compa- 
riſon; to fink, — 3 | 
FALL IS.] che deſcent of a heavy to- 
wards — of the earth, * 


55 = 


FALLO/PIAN runs [S.] two canals of 


a tortuous figure, but approaching to à conie 
form, joined to the fundus of the uterus, ons 


on each fide. 


FA'LLOW CA. J a pale red coloor, like a | 


brick half burnt, 
FA'LLOW crxouxy [S.] land laid up, or 
that has lain untilled for ſome time. 


FA'LMOUTH [P.N.] a town in Corn- 
wall, with a ſpacious excellent harbour. Its 
fairs are held July 27, and Oct. xo, for cattle ; | 


the market is on Thurſday, 


FALSE [A.] in general, fignifies fome- | 
i to truth, or not what it ought * 


con 
to be. Thus we fay, a falſe witneſs, falſe ac- 
tion, falſe weights, 4 22. | 2 e 5 
falſe impriſonment, faſſe judgment, c. 
FA'LSHOOD [S.] untruth; a lie; a falſe 
aſſertion, In hy, it is an act of the 
underſtanding, repreſenting a thing otherwiſe 
than it is as IV] whe | 
FA/LSIFY [V.] to forge, counterfeit, con- 
- — — ; KL break one's promiſe, ; 
A'LSITY [S.] a lie, pretence, error, im- 
poſition, ek , ; 


fail in one's deſign. 
FAME IS.] report, renown, glory, rumour, 
r, reputation, 
FAMES cx A LS. J a voracious ap- 
petite. See Bulimy. 7 
FAMULIAR [A.] free, unreſerved, domeſ- 
tic, intimate, SY 
FAMPLIARS oy Tux rs her ag» = pd. 
are perſons employed in apprehending ſuch as 


are accuſed of hereſy, Judaiſez, or want of ; 


reſpect to that tribunal, or any of its members. 
FA/MILY 


red or lineage of a perſon, In Natural Hiſtory, 
it expreſſes any order of animals, or other na- 
tural productions of the ſame claſs. 


things eaſy by practice and cuſtom, 
FAMILLA/RITY IS.] freedom, openneſs, 
intimacy, friendſhip, . _.. 
FA/MINE [S. I dearth ; ſcarcity of food. 
FA'MISH [V.] to ſtarve; to want the 
neceſſaries to ſupport life. | 
FAN {8-1 a machine uſed to raiſe wind, 
and cool the air by agitating it; alſo, to winnow 
corn. 


ran 


a deception, fraud, or ö 
kalle appearance. In Logic, a ſophiſm, or de- 


FA'LLING nexxzss LS. ] the Epilepſy ; N 


IS.] denotes the perſons that 
live together in one houſe, under the direction 
of one head or chief manager. Alſo, the kind- | 


FAMILIARVZE I v. ] to render difficult | 


gion; alſo; a weathercock, 


- univerſal affirmative, the minor an univerſal 
negative, and the concluſion a particular ne- 


FARE Iv. ] to go, paty, or travel; to ſpeed, 


FAR 


FAN [V.] to ventilate, cool, or -recreate 


with a fan; to raiſe a fire; to blow the chaff tain 


dut of corn, 


. FANA/TICS [S.] wild, enthuſiaſtic, viſion- 
ary perſons, who pretend to revelation and 
inſpiration. | | 5 Fa, 
- FA/NCIFUL [A.] imaginative, conceited, 
whimfical, capricious. _ 

FANCY IS.] imagination; opinion; taſte ; 
idea; caprice ; amour ; frolick ; vagary, | 
FANCY [V. ] to imagine, conceit ; to 
pourtray in the mind; to long for; to be 
pleaſed with, 5.5 | 
'. FANE IS. j a temple conſecrated to reli- | 


FANG IS.] the tuſks of a boar or other 
. the claws or talons of a fowl or beaſt 


Prey. l 
FANGLE IS.] a filly attempt; a trifling 
ſcheme or invention, 

FANNCOT IS.] a pack or parcel of goods, 


FA/NNEL [S.] 2 ſort of ſcarf worn by a 
jeſt round his left arm, at che | of 


Ng. | 

FA'NTASM. See Phantaſm, 
eee or FANTASTICAL [A.] 

tional; imaginary ; capricious; humorous; 
whimſical ; fanciful, E | 
« FANTASY IS.] fancy; a creature of 
the imagination; an image of the mind. 

FAPF/SMO 18.) a form of ſyllogiſm, 
wherein the major 


or fixſt propoſition is an 


gative, 
: FAR [P.] a great way off; remotely. 
FAR [A.] in horſemanſhip, an appellation 
given to any part of a horſe's right-fide ; thus | 
tae far foot, far ſhoulder, &c, is the right 
foot or ſhoulder, &c. Sh 
 FAR-FE/TCHED {| A. J brought from a 
kreat diſtance z induftriouſly ſought ; obtained | 
with labour, "3 
- FARCE [S.] a piece of drollery, formerly | 
exhibited by montebanks and their buffoons 
in the open ftreets, to gather an audience; but 
now brought upon the ſtage, and made a od 
of our dramatical entertainments; its end is 
purely to raiſe mirth, by means however 
wild or extravagant, the dialogue low, and the 
fable or action trivial or ridiculous. 1 
FA RCI N, Farcy, or FASHIONS [S.] in 
Farriery, a ereeping vicer, and the moſt loath- 
ſome, "ſtinking, and filthy diſeaſe, that a horſe | 
can be affected with, hardly curable but by 
running hot — into the parts affected, to 
prevent its ſpreading. REY 
. FA/RDEL, .] a little pack, or bundle, 
. FARE IS. J the hire of hackney-coaches, 
boats, &c. Alſo, food prepared for the table; 
proviſiong ; entertainments. 


| trave, larmies, &c, 


FAS 


[ane or happen; to eat, feed, or be enter - 


FAREHAM [P, N. a town in Hamp- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is June 29, for toys; the 
market is on Wedneſday. : 
_FARNTOR [P.] adieu; the parting com- 
pliment. | 
, FARINA/CEOUS [ A. ] mealy ; made of 
our, | 
FARM IS.] lands let out to be cultivated 
by tenants ; alſo, the equivalent paid to a 
prince for the income or amount of ſome duty 
or exciſe upon commodities, imported or ex- 
FRE, = 


FARM [V.] to hire or rent land, cuſtoms, 
&c. of another, _ 
FARMER IS. ] the perſon who occupies, 
or is leſſee of hum, whether for life or 
years. Among Miners, it ſignifies the lord 
of the field, or the perſan who farms the lot and, 
cope of the King. 5 7 

FA'RNHAM [P. N.] a town in Dorſet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is Auguſt 21, for cheeſe. 

FARNHAM [P.N.] a town in Surry, 
whoſe fairs are held Hcly Thurſday, June 24, 
for horſes, cattle, ſheep; and hogs 3; and Nov, 


| 22, for horſes and cattle; the market is on 


Thurſday, | 
FARRA/GO * a ; 2 jum̃ble or 

mixture of ſeyeral things er. 
FA'RRIER IS.] one whoſe buſineſs is to 


| ſhoe horſes, and cure them, when they are 


lame or diftempered. | 
FARRINGDON CP. N. j a town in Berk- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are Feb. 2, for horſes and 
fat cattle; Whitſun-Tueſday for ditto; and 
* for ditto and pigs; the market is on 
neſday, 
FA/RROW [V.)] to bring forth pigs, 
FA/RROW s. J a litter of pigs, © 
FART IS. ] a crack of wind fhom the poſte- 


riors, 

FA'RTHER, or rather xunTazn [P,] at 
a greater diſtance ; more remotely, ET 
' FA'RTHING {| S. ] the fourth part of # 


penny. 
FA/RTHINGALE [| S. ] a hoop uſed to 
ſpread the petticoat, , | 
FA/SCES IS.] in Roman Antiquity, axes 
bound up together with rods or ſtaves, and 
carried before the Roman magiſtrates as a badge 
of their authority and office, | | 
FA/SCETS [S.] in Glafs-making, are the 
irons thruſt into the mouths of bottles, in or- 
der to convey them into the annealing tower. 
FA'SCIA [ = in Architecture, ſignifies 
any flat member, having a conſiderable breadth 
but ſmall projecture, as the band of an archi- 


. 
” 


FA/SCLA IS.] in Aſtronomy, certain parts 
in Jupiter's „ reſembling belts or ſwaths. 
They are more lucid than the reſt of that 
planet, and are terminated by parallel li 
ſometimes broader, and ſometimes narrower. 
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| gots cf ſmall wocd of about a foot diameter, and 
ends; uſed in raifing batteries, making chan- 


_ FAST, or rasT1x6 IS.] in general, de- 


Thus a ſhip in ſid to have a far quarter, if 


ſucceſſive cauſes; or inevitable neceſſity depend- 
ing upon a ſuperior cauſe ; an event predeter- 


- FA/THER IS.] a term of relation, denot- 


| i Wh | 
— [v.] to bewitch, to en- 
chant, ; | | | 

FASCINA'/TION IS.] a kind of witch- 
craft or enchantment, ſuppoſed to operate by 
the influence either of the eye or tongue. 

FASCINES [S.] in Portification, fag- 


fix feet long, beund in the middle and at both 


deſeere, in filling up a ditch or moat, in bind- 
ing the ramparts where the earth is bad, and in 
making parapets in trenches to ſcreen the men. 
FASHION IS.] cuſtom, general practice. 
Alſo, a term uſed by artificers in gold and 
filver, for the trouble, time, and labour em- 
ployed in a piece of work. It is by the Faſhion 
the workmen's wages are regulated. 
FASHION | V. ] to make, form, ſhape, 


„ figure. 
FA'SHIONABLE I A. 1 after the mode 
manner, or cuſtom. - | 


notes the abſtinence from food; but is more 
eſpecially uſed for ſuch abſtinence on a reli- 
account, a 

FASTEN [v.] to make faſt; to hold to- 
gether ; to ſeize upon. 

FAS FI IS. ] in Roman Antiquity, the 
calendar, wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral 
days of the year, with their feaſts, games, and 
other ceremonies, | 
FAS TI consvianes [5.] was a tablet or 
Chrenicle, wherein the ſev years were de- 
noted by the ſeveral conſuls, with the princi- 


pal events that happened during their conſul- | 


thip. And hence, the term Fafti is ſtill ap- 
plied to the archives and public regiſters of a 
nation 

FASTIDious [A.] prond, haughty, dif. 
dainful; ſqueamiſh ; delicate to a fault. ä 

FA/STUOUS [A. I proud, han 17 ſcornful. 

FAT [A.] large, corpulent, full of fleſh ; 

5, rich, wealthy. 

FAT IS.] in Anatomy, is an oleaginous or 
butyraceous matter, ſecreted from the blood. In 
the ſea language it ſigniſies the ſame as broad. 


the truffing in or truck- of her quarter be deep, 
It is alſo uſed for ſeveral utenſils ; as, 1. A 
great wooden veſſel, uſed for the meaſuring of 
malt, and containing a quarter or eight buſhels, 
24. A large brewing veſle!, for the running of 
wort, 3. A leaden pan or veſſel for the mak - 
ing of ſalt at Droitwich, | 
_ FA/TAL [A.] deadly, mortal, ruinous, de- 
Kratkive ; inevitable; neceſſary. 
FATALITY IS. ] predeſtination; prede- 
termined order and ſeries of things aud events; 
FATE IS.] deſtiny ; an eternal ſeries of 


- | kindneſs ; defence; 


ology, it is uſed in ſpeaking of the firſt perſon 
of the Trinity. In Church Hiſtory, it is ap- 


Authors below the 12th century are dignified 
with this title. Father, alſo, a title often given 


'riors of convents, congregations of ecclefiaſtics, 
and to perſonages venerable for their age or 


quality, oF 

FA/THOM IS.] a meaſure of length of fix 
feet, clitefly uſed at ſea, 

FA'THOM-[V.] to reach, or ſound the 
bottom ; to penetrate into a deſign. 

F TI DICAL [A.] prophetical. 

FATTIGABLE [A.] cafily wearied. 


the ſlaughter. 5 


FAT-WIT [A.] heavy, dull, ſtupid. 
FAUCET [S.] the tap, or pipe inſerted inte 
a veſſel to give vent to the liquor, and ſtopped 
by a ſpigot. | 
FAU CH ION [S.] a ſhort crooked ſword. 
FA'VIFORM 
reſembling a honey comb. Alſo, certain ul- 
cers, which emit à ſanies through little holes, 
eſpecially in the head. | 


mith, . TW” 
FA'UETER [V.] to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall. 
FA'ULTY [A.] wrong, erroneous, defec- 
tive; blameable, criminal. 


FA/VOUR IS. 1 ſupport 3 
ve; good-will ; pardon; 


feature; ſomething worn as a token. 


propitious z conducive or contributing; ac- 
commodate ; well- ſavou re.. 
FA/VOURITE [S. ] a. perſon or thing 
highly beloved or 8 fant 
FAUSSE-BRAYE [S.] in Fortification, a 
\ ſmall rampart without the true one, ee, 
- FA\UTOR [S.] a favourer, defender, en- 
coutage. | 0 
FAWN IS. ] a young deer of the firſt year. 
FAWN IV.] to humour, pleaſe, flatter, 


„ count, 
FA'ZELY IP. N.] a town in Staffordſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held March 21, for cattle ; 
and Oct. xo, for all ſorts of cattle, 
FEALTY IS. I in Law, is an oath taken 
on the admittance of a tenant, to be true to 
the lord of whom he holds his land : By this 


* 


account, that all who have fee, hold per dem 
et fiduciam, that is, by Fraliy at the leaſt. 
| Feahy is either general or 40 * ; general, that 
which is to be performed by every ſuhject to 
his prince; aud ſpecjal, required only of fuck 
| as, 


in; a perſon who has begot a child, 3 


plied to antient authors who have preſerved in 
their writings the traditions of the church. No 


to prelates and dignities of the church, ſupe- 


FATVGUE [S.] laſſitude; wearineſs; la- 


* [A.] feeble of mind, fooliſh, 
ſtup Wi 


A.] in general, ſomething | 


FAULF IS.] offence ; error; defedt ; ble- 


FA/VOUR IV.] to prefer, aſſiſt, ſupport; 
reſemble in feature; to conduce, or contribute to, 


FA\VOURABLE [A.] affectionate, kind, 
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oath the tenant holds in the freeſt manner, on 
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7 in fachen of their fee, are tied by oath to fe, the ravlling out any great rope, or cable, 
| at the end. 


their fords, To all manner of tenances, ex- 
cept tenancy at will, and frank-almoign, fealty 


FE'BRIFUGE CA. ] an appellation given to 


is incident, though it_chiefly belongs to copy- , ſuch medicines as mitigate, or remove a fever. 


hold eſtates, held in fee, and for life. 


FE/BRUARY IS.] in Chronology, is the 


FEAR [S.] is a paſſion implanted in na- ſecond month of the year, reckoning from Ja- 
ture, that cauſes a flight from approaching -nuary, firſt added to the calendar of Romulus 
evil, eicher real or imaginary, The fear of | by Numa Pompilius. Its name is derived from 
God is either filial or ſervile. The filial fear; Februa, a feaft held by the Romans in this 


of God is a holy affection, or gracious habit, 


wrought in the ſoul by God, whereby it is 


inclined and enabled to obey all God's com- 
mandments, and to hate and avoid all evil, 
Shviſh fear is the conſequence of guilt ; it is 
a judicial impreſſion from the ſad thoughts of 
the provoked majeſty of heaven ; it is an a- 
larm within that diſturbs the reſt df a ſin- 
ner. | 
FEAR [V.] to dread; ſtand in awe df 
to fright, terrify; to be afraid. 

FEARFUL [A.] timorous ; afraid; awe- 
fu; terrible; dreadful. | 


FEA/RFULNESS IS.] timorouſneſs ; habi- 
not procure, they were to atteſt the Gods againſt 


tual timidity; awe ; dread, 
FPARLESS [A. ] bold, daring, intrepid, 
courageous, 
1 EA/SIBLE [C A. ] practicable, probable, 
1. | 


: FEAST, or FESTIVAL [S. J in a reli- 
givus ſenſe, is a day of feaſting and thankſ- 
giving. Among the Antients, Feaſis were in- 


ſtituted on various accounts, but, ſpecially in 
memory of ſome favourable interpoſition of | men 


Providence, Thus the Jews had their feaſts of 


Paſſover, Pentecoſt, and Tabernacles z the 


Greeks their Cerealia, Panathenea, &c. and 
the Romans, their Saturnalia, Ambarva- 
lia, Sc. In the antient Chriſtian Church, 
beſides the high feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 


| Pentecoft, Annunciation, &c, there were others 


inſtituted in honour of the Apoſtles and Mar- 
tyrs; all which are retained by the Church of 


England. The Church of Rome has feaſts 
without number. | 


FEAT [S.] a notable exploit; a trick; a 
Indicrous ien oy x 

FEAT [a whimfical, finical, neat, nice, 
ready, ſkilful, ingenious, 

FEATHER [S.] in Phyſiology, a general 


name for the covering of birds; it being com- 


mon to all the animals of this claſs, to have 


their whole 200, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, 


covered with feathers or plumage. Alſo, an 


ornament ; an empty title. : 
FEA'THER-zpczv [ A. |] planks whoſe, 
_ thinner on one fide than a __ 
A'TNESS [| S. ] neatneſs; dexterity ; 
oddneſs ; . } : ; 
FEATURE IS.] the caft or make of the 
face ; a lineament or peculiar charaReriftic in 
the face, whereby one perſon is known from 


another, | ; 
FFARING S. ] in the Sea language, Ggni- 


month in behalf of the manes of the deceaſed, 
In a common year it conſiſts only of 28 days, 


but in the biſſextile, or leap-year, it has 2g, 


on account of the intercalary day added to that 
year. 
FECIALLES, or rFzciares [R. N.] a col- 
lege of prieſts, inſtituted by Numa, conſiſting 
of 20 perſons ſelected out of the beſt families. 
Their buſineſs was to be arbitrators of all 
matters relating to war and peace, and to be 


Zunrdrans of the public faith, If the common- 


wealth had received any injury from a foreign + 
ſtate, they immediately diſpatched theſe officers ' 
to demand ſatisfaction, which if they could 


the people and country, and to denounce war , 
otherwiſe they confirmed the alliance, or con» - 
tracted a new one, which they ratified by ſa- 
crificing a hog. | 
FEC'KENHAM IP. N.] a town in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, whoſe fairs are held March 26, and 
Sept. 30, for cattle. 
FECULENCE [S.] moddineſs, lees, ſedi- 


t. | | 
FE'CULENT [ A; ] foul, dreggy, muddy, 
fruitful, ; 3 | 
FECUNNDITY { s.] fruitfulneſs z abun- 


dance. 


FEDERAL. [A.] relating to a league, co-—- 
venant, or contract. 

FEE 555 in Law, fignifies a certain allo w- 
ence to phyſicians, barriſters, attorneys, and o- 
ther officers, as a reward for their pains and 
labour. It alfo denotes a ſettled perquifite in 
public offices, payable by thoſe who have: bu- 
ſineſs in them. ; 

FEE-zsTATE [S.] that held by the bene- 
fit of another, and for which ſome ſervice, 
rent, or acknowledgment is paid to the chief 
lord, or ſuperior, in whom the mere propriety 
of the ſoil always continues. : 

FEE-raxm IS. Ja kind of tenure without 
homage, fealty, or other ſervice, except that 
mentioned in the feoffment; which is uſually 
the full rent, or at leaſt the fourth part of it. 

FEE [V.] to reward, bribe, or hire. 

FEE/BLE | A. ] weak, languid, impotent, 
worn out, Mop. ale 

FEED [V.] to give children yiftuals; to 
ſupply, ſupport, and maintain with neceſlaries 3 
to graze and eat as cattle z to nouriſh ; to keep 
in hopes of expeCtation, © © 

FEEL (V-] to perceive things by the touchy 
to have a ſenſe of pain of pleaſure 3 to be af- 


. 


| fected by. 
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FEY, 
FEELERS IS. ] the horns or antennæ of 


FEELING S, ] one of the five external 
ſenſes, by which we obtain the ideas of ſolid, 
hard, weeds, hot, cold, wet, dry, and other 


ww," ualities. 
EION [V.]to make a ſhew of; to ſham ; 
2 a falſe pretence; todiſſerble, conceal, 


Fr [S.] a falſe a rance, ſhew, pre- 
"4 wg MR in tencing, a mock aſ- 


FELA'PTON [S.] in Logic, one of the fix 
moods of the third figure of Syllogiſms, where- 
in the firſt propoſition is an univerſal nega- 
| Live, the ſecond an univerſal affirmative, and 
the third a particular 


barous, ſavage, bloody. 

FELL IV. to car down a tree with an a 
— Wt to knock down a perſon with one's 
x FELL [S.] the ſkin or hide of a beaſt 
taken off, 
/LLMONGER [S.] a dealer in hides; 
2 
- FE'LLNESS CS.] fierceneſs, cruelty, ſa- 


+ FEILLOE fag the the outward round or cir- 


oumibrence © 

A —— 153-6 companion 5 on aſſoci- 
3 equal or peer; one thing ſuited to ano- 

— a mean wretch ; a ſorry raſcal; alſo, 

> amber of = college who than is reve- 


"FELLOW COMMONER S.] one who has 
the fame ri ht of commons in a college, 


FE/LLO -FEELING [$.] ſympathy ; joint 


inter. 
- - FELLOWSHIP IS.] ſociety; aſſociation; 
ip; an eſtabliſhment in 
Fl college Gab ſhare of revenues. In Arith- 
metic, it is when two or more join their 


ſtocks, and ms mp dividing their gain 


2 
Dor e . 2 perſon who delibe- 
ratcly murders him 

FE/LON [CS. I one who * committed a 
We crime. © Alfo, a whitlow, a ſmall ex- 
creſcence 

of the fingers. 
\  - FELONIOUS [A] wicked, villainous, 


traĩterous, malignant. 

FELONY IS.] in Law, a capital crime, 
next in degree to petit treaſon, a committed 
d fa n et 

uicide, „ So 
| FELT [S.] in 1 is'2 ſort of 
fuf, deriving all its conſiftence merely from 
being felted, or wrought- with lees and fize, 
 without-either ſpinning or weaving. 
+ FE/LTWELL CP. N.] atown in Norfolk, 
whoſe fair is Nov. 20, for toys. 

- FELU*CCA IS. ]. a little veſſel with fix | 

* 3 1 in the 


going ee Fee 1; 


— @& 3+ 
| ranean ; the helm of it may be applied either 
in the head or ſtern, as occaſion acquires, 
FEMALE [A.] a term peculiar to ani- 
mals, ſignifying that ſex which conceives and 
generates its young within i 


ried woman, - 


ſhall be charged without him. 


belongs to the female. See Go 
FIEMUR 


| bone, the longeſt and ſtrongeſt bone 
whole human frame. 


overflowed with water. 


In Country affairs, it is a hedge, wall, __ 
| bank, or other incloſure, made around 
dens, " fields, woods, Cc. In rhe Cant 

| guage, it ſignifies one who receives and difs 
poſes of ſtolen goods. 

in deer begin to fawn, during which. it is 


fiſtcen days beſore M dſummer, and ends fif- 
teen days after it. 


tiſes _= uſe of the ſmall ſword, and other 


| FEN. Ne [S.] che art of making a pro- 
per uſe of the ſword, as well for attacking an 
enemy as defending one's ſelf, 


FE'ND 


from ſpreading about the room. On Ship- 
board, it is any thing laid over the ſide. of 
the ſhip to keep other ſhips from rubbing a- 
gainſt or injuring her, 


FENDU'E xx yartx IS. ] in Heraldry, a 


from each other, 
FENN y A.] mooriſh, N 
FE/NNNY- HTR N. 52 ato 

in Buckinghamſhire, whoſe lin are © 


for cattle ; ;z the market is on Monday. 
FE'ODAL, See Feudal, 


grant of any manors, ' meſſuages, Lands, or 
tenements, to another in fee, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by deliv A. Sn, 
| — eMon of the eſtate grant f 
OE 1] the þ the perſon to whom a 
Gee is e or gi 
FEO'FFOR [S.] he vie grants or makes 
the feoffment. 
FE RAL [A.] farage, eruel, fierce, 


18 diſmal. : 


FE- 


FEMME covzzT IN] in Law, a mar- 


FEMME sor [S.] an unmarried wo- 
man. A Femme ſole merchant, is, where a 
a woman, in London, uſes a trade alone, 
without her huſband, on which occaſion ſhe | 


FEMININE [A.] is one of the genders | 
or nouns, ſerving to intimate, that the noun - 


[S.] in 2 1 | 


"VV © my tg n Dm 


FEN IS.] a marſh; a place ſubjet 8 
FENCE [ S, ] guard, ſecurity, outwork. 


- FENCE-moxTa IS. } the month where - 


unlawful to hunt in the foreſt. It commences ]. 


= 2 mprp romp 


FENCER IS.] one who teaches. or prae- 


FEND [V.] to ward or dat of defend, 
S. I an iron or braſs plate put 
before the fire, to keep the aſhes and cinders 


croſs clove down in pale, or from top to Boy | 
tom, and the two parts ſet at ſome diſtance 


April 19, July 18, Oct. 10, and Nov. 28, 


FEO/FFMENT. IS.] in Law, is a a, or 


gg. 
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TER 
FERA/LIA [S.] a feſtival obſerved among 


the Romans, on February 21, in honour © 


the manes of their deceaſed relations and 


friends. 
FERI [S.] in Roman Antiquity, ho- 
lidays, or ; oo upon which they abſtained 


from w work 
FERITY [S.] barbacity, cruelty, ſavage- 


""FERMENT Tv.] to ſet in motion ; to 
work or leaven, as bread, beer, wine, Se. to 
exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion. 

FERMENTATTION [CS. 1 ſlow mo- 

ion of the inteſtine particles of a mixt 

y, ariſing uſually from the operation of 
ſome active acid matter, which rarifies, ex- 
alts, and ſubtilizes the ſoft aud fulphureous 
N as when yeaſt or leaven rarifies, 
tens, or bread or wort, 

FERN [S.] a plant very common in dry 
and barren places; the worſt of weeds for 
Iinds, and hard to be deſtroyed. In the north, 
the inhabitants mow it green, and burning it 
to aſhes, make thoſe aſhes up into balls with 
a little water, which they dry in the fun, 
and uſe them in waſhing their linen, in- 
ſtead of ſoap for that purpoſe, 

El bags [A] ſavage, fierce, rave- 


" FEROCITY. oſs wildneſs ; herceneſs ; 


W _ 

FERRET [ a e of the rat kind, 
with red eyes 
rabbits. Alſo, a kind of narrow ribband. 

FERRET CV.] to force or drive out of 


lurking places. 


| 


FERRIAGE Ts. J the fare d t 2 


' FERRE'TTO * Y in glaſs-making, a ſob- 
ſtance uſed to colour glaſs. 
_ FERRU'GINOUS [A.] partalcing of the 

es and lities of i Hon. 

FE/RRULE [S.] an iron or braſs ring put 
round any 1 from cracking. 

FERRTY [CS. b a liberty or grant for a 
3 to carry » horſes, Sc. over 


"FERRY JA. ] to carry paſſengers, Sc. 
over a river in @ boat. 
- FEFRRYMAN {| S. ] one who keeps a 
ferry, for tranſporting people, c. a-crols a 
river, for hire. 

FERTILE [A.] fruitful, plenteous} in- 
genious, of ready invention. 

FERTVLITY IS.] that quality which de- 
nominates a thing fruitful or proli fic. 

- FERVENCY, or rzzvoua [S. ] zeal, 
ardour, eagerneſs, vehemency. 


_ devout, earneſt, 
FERVID, the ſame as fervent, 
 FURULA [S.} a little wooden pallet or 
mice, called the ſchool- maſter's ſcepter, where- 


with he challings the * r 5 


4 


Lt 


| nine honoura 


| honour, which knights at 


a long ſnout, uſed to catch | 


F E U 


palm of the hand, ' Under the enticed empire, 
the Ferula was the emperor's ſcepter, as is 
ſeen on a variety of medals, In the antient 
eaſtern Ed it ſignified a place ſeparated | 
from the church, wen the Audientes, 
thoſe who were under penance” or dif e 
were kept, as not being allowed to enter the * 
church. It ſometimes denoted the prelacs's * 
crozier or ſtaff, T 
FERULEA [S,] in Surgery,” {olinters or : 
chips of different matters, applied to bones 
_ have been dizjointed, when they are % 


| FESCONSTNE verses IS.] in Rom 
Antiquity, ſatyrical verſes, full of lewd 
obſcene exprefhons, ſung by the company at 
the folemnization of a marriage. 
* FE'SCUE IS.] « ſmall wire with which 
| thoſe who teach to read point out the let- 


ters, "a 
- FE/SSE {s-] in Heraldry, ps obe of the 

ble ordinaries, e onſiſting of a 

lige drawn directly a-croſs the thield, from 
fide to fide, and containing the thind part of of. 

it, between the honour point and nag ar gr 

bril, It repreſents a broad a0 82 or belt of 

were antient- 
ed with. 


OSTER | [V. 1 to rankle, corrupt 5a. 


trify. 
FESTIVAL LA. I joyful, merry, keeping 
id 
FESTIVAL, the fame as Fraß, which. 


ſce, 
a rr IS. 1 caiety, gladnefs, mirthy, 


FESTO/ON S. I in. Architecture and _ 
Sculpture, is an ornament in ferm of a gar- | 
land of flowers, fruits, and leaves, intermix- 
ed or twiſted together; nom chiefly uſed in 
friezes, and other vacant places that Want or- 
nament; in imitation of the long 2 
flowers, which the antients | 
doors of their temples and h on fetinal, 
occaſions, | 

FETCH [V.] to co and bein: to derive. 
or bring from; to ftrike at a di ; to 
come up with, as one ſhip does with another 
by better ſailing, _ 

— 5 a ſtratagem, trick, . 
ce. 

FE'TID PA.] ſtinking, rancid 1 
ſtrong and oſſenſive ſmell. 1 a 

FE/TLOCK [5] a tuft of "hair f 
behind the poſtern of moſt horſes. 

FE'TTERS IS. chains, clogs, or ate 
embarraſſment put upon the legs of criminals, 


ly 


| cattle, Sc. 


 FERVENT LA.] hot, zealous, ardent, | 


- FEUD IS. ] rage, anger, quarrel, malice, 
2 an old grudge, cms, or has 


FEU/DAL TA. I to or | 
nures by 1 r ning Rs * 

FEU/DATORY. IS.] a'tenant,who, holds 
onal tenure. 


n but by ſome conditi 


FE- 


Eo © 


in Medicine, is a diſeaſe, | 


or rather a by of diſeaſes, whoſe character- 
iſtic is a preternatural heat felt throughout 
the whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts 
of it. According to Sydenham, a fever is 
nothing elſe but the effort of nature, to free 
Herſelf of ſome morbific matter, which the | 
3 in order to eftabliſh a better 


FE/VERSHAM [P. N.] a town in Kent, 
whole fairs are held Feb. 25, and Aug. 12, 
for linen, woollen drapery, and toys; the 
markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday. 
FEW LA.] not many, a ſmall number, 


or company. 
FEEL. or your. [S.] all forts of com- 

viſtidl matter fit to make fires with, as 

wood Sc. 

TVAT [8] in Law, Ap prying” 

—— — for making out 


"Fin fs ] Ys wad for a the os lh 


E 8 

nts tomy, 2 

2 2 9 as 3 as any thing 
human ſtructure; being fine and ſien- 

T and 1 other 
Hence fome Fibres are hard, as the 
y ones ; and others ſoft, as thoſe deſtined 

for the formation of all the other parts. It 

is alſo uſed to denote the filaments of other 

bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or mine- 

ral; \but more eſpecially the capillary root of 


FIBRO'SE, or FIBROUS LA.] compoſed 
of fibres or ftamina. 


FVBULA A in Anatomy, the outer or | fla 


ſmaller bones of 
FVYCKLE a] unſteady, changeehls, ir 
abs, inconſtant. 
FCKLENESS s. I inconftancy ; inftabi- 
lity ; uncertainty ; LIT 
FVCTION. See Fable, | 
FICTIOUS, or vic rIrIious [A. ] ima- 


„ groundleſs. 

FIDD [S.] in Sea language, is an iron 
or wooden pin, ſharpened at one end, to ſplice 
or faſten ropes — Alſo, the pin in the 
heel of the topmaſt, which bears upon the 
cheſſe-trees, is called a Fidd. 


FIDDLE [S. a violin; a ftringed inflr- 
ment of muſic 
FIDDLEFADDLE [P.] trifling ; buſy to 


no purpoſe, 
Fo. orc E. -]a truſtee; 2 one who 
depends upon faith without works 
FIEF IS.] a fee; a manor; alſo a poſ- 
feffion held by ſome tenure of a ſuperior, 
FIELD [S. in Agriculture, a piece of 


F 


E LGS. 


ture. In Heraldry, it is the whole ſurface of 
the ſhield, or the continent, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it containeth thoſe atehievements anti- 
ently acquired in the field of battle. In a Mi- 
litary ſenſe, it denotes the place where a bat- 
tle was fought, 

FVELD-corovxs [S.] in War, are ſmall 
flags of about a foot and a half ſquare, 
which are carried along with the- quarter- 
maſter- general for marking out the ground 
for — ſeveral ſquadrons and battalions of an 


FIELD-oryrexns i tg ] are ſuch as have 
the command of a whole regiment, wiz. the 
colonel, heutenant-colonel, and major. | 
FVELD-r1zcns [S.] ſmall cannon, car- 
ried along with an army into the field. 
FVELD-sTaAyry [S.] a weapon carried by 
the gunners, about the length of a halbert, 
with a ſpear at the end, with lighted matches 
ſcrewed on. 
FI'ELD-wonrxs [S.] in Fortification, are 
—— thrown up by an army in beſieging a 
place. 
Bp guns [S.] the devil; any infernal be- 


FIERCE [A.] ſavage, ravenous, furious, 
violent, paſſionate, 

FIE/RI FACIAS [S.] in Law, a judicial 
writ, for him who has recovered in an action 
of debt or damages, to the ſheriff, to com- 
mand him to levy the debt or damages on the 
defendant's goods and chattles. 

FIERY HA.] hot like fire; vehement; 
furious; te; outrageous. | 

FIFE [S.] in Mubc, a ſmall pipe like a 


gelet. f 
FIFTEENTH [S.] an antient tribute or 
tax laid upon cities, ghs, Sc. thro” all 
" | England, and fo termed becauſe it amounted 
to a fifteenth part ot what each city or town . 
had been valued at; or it was a fifteenth of 
every man's perſonal eſtate, according to a 
reaſonable valuation. 

FIFTH IS.] in Muſic, is one of the har- 
monical intervals or concdrds ; | called alſo, 
diapente. 

FIG [S.] the fruit of the Fig-tree ; when 
dry is a very wholeſome food ; nutritive and 
emollient; and good in the diſorders of the 
oy and lungs. They are uſed externally. 
cataplaſm, either roaſted or boiled 


of 
- {in 17 mil for ripening of tumours, and eaſing. 


the pain of the , piles, In Farriery, it is, a 
1 and ſometimes al 
over the body of a horſe. | 

FIGHT. See Battle. 

FVGMENT [CS.] an idee; a fle- 
tion, 

FVYGURATIVE [A.] typical; metapho- 
vi not literal ; reprelenting ſomething. 

| | 

FIGURE [.] the form of any thing as 
terminated by the out-line. In Arithmetic, a 


e 4 manger is Ankiovy 


IN 


w 


Ow” OY wa V5 yo_ ww 
* . * 


| the planets and ſtars are marked in a Figure 


. 

ture, it ſigniſſes the repreſentation of things 
made in ſolid matter, as ſtatues, &c. In 
Aftrology, it is the diſpoſition of the heavens 
at 4 certain hour, in which the places of 


of twelve triangles, called houſes. Among 
Divines, it is uſed for the myſteries repre- 
ſeated under certain In Dancing, it 
denotes the ſeveral ſteps which the dancer 
makes in order and cadence, conſidered as 
they mark certain Figures on the Floor. In 
Geometry, the ſuperficies included between one 
or more lines is either reQilinear, curvilinear, 
or mixed, according as the extremities are 
bounded by right lines, curve lines, or both, 
In Grammar, it is a deviation from the na- 
tural rules of etymology, ſyntax, and proſody, 
either for brevity, elegance, or harmony, In 
Heraldry, it is a bearing in a ſhield repre- 
ſenting a human face, as a ſun, a wind, an 
angel, Cc. In Logic, it denotes a cer- 
tain order and diſpoſition of the middle term 
in any ſyllogiſm. In Painting and Deſign- 


ing, it denotes the lines and colours which | 


form the repreſentation. In Rhetoric, it is a 

manner of ſpeaking different from the ordi- 

nary and plain way, and more emphatical ; 
a paſſion, or containing a beauty. 

FI'GURE [V.] to form into any deter- 
minate ſhape; to carve, draw, or repreſent, 
In Arithmetic, to caſt accompts. 

FI'GURED [A.] in general, is fomething 
marked with Figures; but is chiefly applied 
to ſtuffs whereon the Figures of flowers, &c. 
are either wrought or ſtamped, 

FI/LACER IS. ] an officer in the Common 
Pleas, ſo called, becauſe he files thoſe writs 
whereon he makes proceſs. 

FILAMENT IS.] a ſmall ſlender thread, 
ſuch as the nerves, ſkin, fleſh, plants, roots, 
Sc. are compoſed of. 

FTLBERT [S.] a large fine haze] nnt with 
a thin ſhell, 

FILCH [V.] to pilfer, thieve, ſteal, or 
— away privately ; uſually ſpoken of petty 

ts 


FILE IS.] a line or wire which pa 
are ro Us a row of ſoldiers funding 
one behind another. Among Mechanics, it 
wy 3 — 3 in furrows for 
the pu rubbing o rfluities, and 
ſmoothing and poliſhing 6 4 

FILE [V.] to firing upon a thread or 
wire; to cut or poliſh with a file, | 

FI/LEMOT IS.] a brown, or yallow brown 


our, | 
— LA.] pertaining to, or befitting 
a han... 4 
FILIATTION IS.] ſonſhip; the relation | 
of a ſon to his father, | 
FILL IV.] to pour into a veſſel till it is 
quite full; to glut z to ſatiate, | 
FILL IS.] as much as a veſſel will hold; 
a ſufficiency, ſa f e 
FPLLER [S. 


/ 


"the ſhafts of à cart or 


| the revenue of the 


FILLET TCS. ] in Architecture, a Bethe 
ſquare member, ornament, or ge- 
nerally uſed as a crowning over a greater 
moulding, In Heraldry, it is a kind of 
orle, or bordure, containing only a third or 
fourth of the breadth of the common 
bordure, In Painting, Gilding, Fr. it is 2 
little rule or reglet of gold, drawn over ſoms 
mouldings, or on the edges of frames, pan- 
nels, Cc. Alſo, a binder uſed by women to 
tie up their hair, 

FVLTER, of IL TEE [IS. ] in Chemiſtry; 
a ftrainer commonly ro ibulous or fl- 
tering paper in the form of a funnel, through 
which any fluid is paſſed, in order to ſe- 
parate the groſs particles from it, and render 
it limpid, Alſo, a pretended charm or po- 
ag Wa to make a perſon love him 
or her, i 

FILLINGHAM [P. N.] a town in Lin- 
colnſhire, whoſe fair — ot 22, for pigs. 

FILLIP IS. a 3 the finger let 
from the Me : 12 

FVLLY IS.] 2 young horſe or mare; os 
rather a mare colt, ns” + 
FILM [S. ] a thin ſkin or In 
Plants, it is that thin fin w ſeparates | 
the 1 the ol | | 

FILTH [S. ] dirt, ſoil, naſtinefs ution, 

MAG * J naſty, foul, I 
pure, obſcene. 9 a 

FILTRATTION [S.] a method of fining 
liquors, EF 

FI'MBLE [S.] light ſummer hemp, that 
8 1 8 g * 

] the wing or limb of a y 

bans e üer his body; it 7 8 
a membrane ſupported by rays, or little bony 
artilagi Focheles N r : 


or e 0 
2 AL LA.] ultimate, concluſive, de- 
ve. | 
FINANCES [S.] in the French polity, an 
Ling e 
FINANCVER IS.] one who collects or 
farms the public revenues. < 
FIINARY [S. ] the ſecond forge at the 
iron mill, | "0 : 
＋ ret N.] a town in N 
whoſe fair is held March 3, for horſes a 


DO EVNCHAMSTEAD [P. N.] 2 town in 
Berkſhire, whoſe fair is April 23, for cattle.” 
FIND [V.] to recover what was loft, mif. 
laid, or hidden ; to determine by a judicial 
verdict, as a jury; to unriddle, ſolve, in- 
F 
J av in | 
fair is Holy- — tb for bully woes Pegs 
FINE [ A. ] pure, clear, tranſparent, re- 
fined, nice, delicate, elegant, beautiful, ſhewy, 
rh IS.] in L ANT — 
F S.] in Law, has divers fignifica-- 
tions, ſometimes being a ſum of money ad- 
\vanced and taken for the income of lands. 
It is likewiſe a mulct or ſum paid as an 
amends, 


— on — . 
9 U * * "=" E . 1 n : bY " 8 
l —¹ N 5 ene r . . bd l 4 
rr — "0 
Pay 


| — fac It alſo denotes a covenant 


—— kee 


br l a branch of the wateh- mak - 
ONS Is J in Architecture, is 


Hs ray Goto pa ny Fire may be gene- 


FIR 
amends, by way of 3 an of- 


made before j , and entered upon record, 
for — of lands and other itable 
things, in order to cut off all controverſies, 
ines on account of their ſalemnity, are ac- 
— in the Court of Common Pleas, 
and ſametimes before juſtices of aflize. 
N (5. one whoſe buſineſs 


WINES FS. dee beauty deli- 


FEEDS (8: in Antony extreme 
part uf the band, vided into five members. 
FINGER 1905 to touch lightly ; to play 
2 muſic ; to have the care 
3 the money of private 
or in publi ic ofnñces; to touch un- 


r. thieviſhl 
FUNICAL [A.] nice, dainty, fpruce, fop- 


INI J to complete, erte, Ac- 
a Cs. J one who puts the laſt 


frequently ufed for 2 crowning, Cc. raiſed 


- . iet to terminate, com- 


3 
N B L. J Erst, bounded, in con- 
tradiffinckion to infinite. 
FN TR 25 in Aſtronomy, the ſame 
* becauſe it terminates 


3 
5 — 72 5 7 244 ko 
» | North t pH O 12 
2 Ing ee the Bothnick Qulph; 
and bounded by Ruffis on the Eaſt. 
 PYNNIKIN S.] e 
geen, remark le for its wheeling round 
— times. 


— i ahe exe of which Gat boards 


FIRE according to Boerhaave, is 
WE 4.3 ace which has the proper- 


of pneeaing l ſolid bodies, and dilating | 


Ja as to p.more ſpace. The moſt 
upiverſal and . character of Fire i is, 


* 


1 


whatever warms or heats. 


Dower y 1 name of Fire, men 
to underſtand a F. aten or complex no- 
of light, heat, burning, melting, &c. 
. Philoſophers ef the greateſt note, have 
taken abundance of pains in Gewipg and de- 
Fribioe: the nature end properties of Fire; but 
as ſcarce any two of them agree in their ſen- 
timents, and-as their reaſonings are too long 
two have a place in a Work of this natute, we 


| than to acquaint him with the names of the 


FIR 
authors who have treated this ſubſect more at 


large, viz, Boerhaave, Boyle, Sir Iſaac New - 
ton, Homberg, Graveſande, Lemery, and 


Muſchenbroek. In Theology, we read of 


the ſacred Fire in the firſt temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, concerning which the Jews have a tra- 
dition that ft came down from heaven, The 
py had their ſacred Fires, which they 
in 2 with the moſt religious 
care, and fi it not to go out, Fire was 
the ſupreme God of the Chaldeans ; the Magi 
were worſhippers of Fire; and the 'Greek and 
Armenian Chriſtians ſtill keep up a ceremony 
calted the Holy Fire, upon a perſuaſion that every 
Eaſter-day a. miraculous fire deſcends from 
Heaven into the Holy Sepulcher, and kindles 
all the lamps and candles there, In the art of 
War, it is a Aon of command to the ſoldiers 

to diſcha eir muſquets, Ec. 

FIRE V.) to ſet on fire, kindle, inflame ; 

inflaned with 


to animate ; to cake fire, or be 
FINIS bel 5 a word generally paſſion. 


FIRE-anu ILS. 1 are all forts of arms 
charged with powder and ball. 

FIR E-24TT [S.] a grenado; a ball filled 
with combulſtibles, and burſting "ſds it falls 
when thrown, 

FIRE-woxxs [S. ] all ſorts of combufti- 
bles, variouſly prepared, to be let off on occa- 
fion of ſome public rejoicing. i 

FRE; ant [S.] a 1 with ar- 


1 ſhip, "grapples her, and ſets her on 


FIRE-cocxs [S. ] ſuch as are placed at 
e e e for 
” ogra ont, Ando 


' FIRE-sToxz IS. ] is a compound metallic 
foſſil, compoſed of vitriol, fulphor, and an un- 
metallic earth. It gives fire on being ſtruck 
_ a ſteel much more freely than a flint 
will do, 

WIr D-FIRE 155 J Kind ef artificial or 
factitious fire, which burns even under water, 
| with greater force and violence than out of it ; 
and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar mixed 
with ſand and urine, or o covering it with 
hides. It is compoſed of ſulphur, naptha, 
pitch, gum, and hitumen. 

FIRE [V.] to whip, cut, beat, or laſh, 
with rods, © cores, thongs, Cc. 

_ FURKIN [3.] a meaſure of ca for 
things liquid and ſolid, being the ſou 

of the barrel; it contains eight gallons of ale, 
err butter, herrings, Sc. and nine gallons of 


FIRM [A.] Krong, hard, unſhaken, con- 
ſtant, reſolute. 

FPIRMAMENT LS. ] in the Ptolemaic 
Syſtem, is the eighth heaven or ſphere, with 
reſpect to the ſeven ſpheres of the planets which 


8 rade ſatulaction, 


it ſurrounds, In "Py it denotes the 
middle 


r RS oe 


tificial fire- works, Wich having the wind of 
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middle reigion of the air ; the viſible and ap- 
parent expanſe, or arched covering over us, the 
matter or conſiſtence whereof we know not. 

" FYRMAN [S.] is a paſſport or permit grant- 
ed by the great Mogul to foreign vellels, to trade 
within the territories of his juriſdiction, 

" FVYRMNESS IS. ] denotes the conſiſtence 
cf a body, or that ſtate wherein its ſenſible 
parts cohere in ſuch a manner, that the motion 
part induces a motion of the reſt, , 

FIRMINGHAM [P. N.] a town in Suf- 

folk, whoſe fair is Sept. 4, for cattle and toys. 
* FIRST-ny0kN 8. this word is not always 
to be underſtood according to the letter; but 
is ſometimes taken for that which is firit, 
moſt excellent, or moſt diſtinguiſhed in any 
thing. Thus it is ſaid of Chriſt, (Col. i. 5.) that 
© he is the firſt born of every creature. And in 
Rev. i, 5. he is called, the firſt-begotten of the 
dead ;* that is, begotten of the father before 
any creature was produced; and the firſt who 
roſe from the dead by his own power. The 
firſt born of the poor, (Iſa, xiv, 30.) ſignifies 
the moſt miſerable of all the poor; and in 
Job. (xvii, x3), © the firſt-born of death; that 
32, the moſt terrible of all deaths, The frf- 
born among the Hebrews, as well as among all 
other nations, enjoyed particular privileges. 


"Thoſe among the Hebrews we find deſcribed 


Deut. xxi. 15, 16, 17. 
 FURST-FR errs [. ſuch were thoſe ob- 
lations called, which the Hebrews made to 
God, conſiſting of part of the fruits of their 
harvw3, as an acknowledgment of the ſovereign 
dom nion of God, the giver of all good things. 


The reader will find a full account of this 
matter, Levit. xxiii. 10, 11, Cc. Ex. xxii. 29. 


xxiii, 19. Numb. xv. 19, 20. In the Church 
of England, Firff-fruits are the profits of every 


ſpiritual benefice for the firſt year, according 


to the valuation thereof in the king's books. 
FVRSTLING IS. ] the firſt produce of oft- 


ring. | 
IS [S.] in the Civil Law, ſignifies the 
treaſury of a prince. 
FVSCAL [A.] ſomething relating to the 

pecuniary intereſt of the prince or people. 
FISH [S.] in Natural Hiſtory, conſtitutes 
aclaſs of animals which have no feet, but al- 
ways fins; and their body is either altogether 
naked, or only covered with ſcales, On board 
a ſhip, it is a plank or piece of timber, faſtened 
to a-ſhip's maſt or yard, to ſtrengthen it. In 
Heraldry, they are emblems of filence and 
watchfulneſs. | 

_ FISHERY IS.] a place where 21 num- 
bers of fiſh are caught; the buſineſs of catch- 


ing fiſh. It denotes alſo the commerce of fiſh, 


particularly the catching them for ſale. - 

_ FISK [V. I to caper, dance, ſkip, and hop 
about in a wanton manner. 

+ FISSURE IS.] a cleft, or chaſm. In Sur- 
gery, it is when the bones are divided either 


| 


4 


ö 


un 
tranſverſly or longitudinally, not quite through, 
but cracked like glaſs, by any external force. 
FIST [S.] the hand clenched with fingers 
doubled down, 18 „ 
FIS TICUFFS [S.] a battle with the fiſts. 
FISTULA 18. in the antient Muſic, was 
a pipe reſembling our flute or flageolet. In 
Surgery, it is a deep, narrow, and callous ulcer, _ 
generally arifing from abſceſſe. 
FIT [S.] in Medicine, denotes the ſame 
as paroxiſm ; which ſee, 
1 5 441 proper, convenient, ſuitable, qua- 
ed. £4 th 
FIT [V-] to accommodate z to reſent an 
affront or ill uſage in a like manner it was 
offered. e 
FIT CH, or yx1Tcnow IS. Ja ſtinking little 
beaſt, commonly called polecat, that robs the 
hen- rooſt and warren. | 
FI/TCHES [5.] in Huſbandry, a ſort of 
pulſe, more generally known, by the name of 
chick-pea, or cicer, 99 hp9 
FV/TCHES [S.] in Heraldry, a term ap- 
plied to a croſs, when the lower end of it is 
ſharpened into a point. 2 pena #747 
FITZ [5.1] a French word for ſon ; as 
Fitzroy is the ſon of a king, It is commonly 
given to illegitimate children | 12 
FIVES [S.] a kind of play with a ball and 
rackets; alſo, a diſeaſe in horſes. „ 
FIX IV. I to make faſt; to ſettle, or e- 
ſtabliſh Mt 125 upon. 2 
FIXA/TION 1) in Chemiſtry, the ren- 
dering any volatile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not 
” fly off upon being expoſed to a great heat; 
ence | ö 
FIXED gots [S.] are thoſe which bear 
a conſiderable degree of heat without evapo- 
rating, or loſing any of their weight. 8 
FIXEDNESS [P.] ftability; firmneſs ; the 
oppoſite . to volatility ; ſolidity; coherence of 
ap 5 — ; a ſettled reſolution. 25 
2010 [S. ] 2 dart or harpoon with. 
which ſeamen 22 fiſh. | 
FLA'BBY [A.] limber, ſoft, moiſt, ſlimy. 
FLA'/CCID JA] weak, limber, lax, flag- 
ging, languid, faint. | 
FLAG IS.] a general name for colours, 
ſtandards, banners, antients, enſigns, &c. which 
are frequently confounded with each other. 
Flag is now particularly uſed at ſea, for the 
8 N 8 Sc. borne on the 
top of the maſts of veſſels, to notify the perſon 
who commands the ſhip, of what RD 
and whether it be equipped for war or trade. 
The admiral in chief carries his flag in the 
main top; the vice-admiral on the fore top; 
and the rear-admiral on the mizzen-top, When 
a council of war is to be held at ſea, if it be 
on board the admiral, they hang a flag on the 
main ſhrouds ; if in the vice-admiral, in the 
. fore-ſhrouds ; and if in the rear-admural, in 
the miazen ſhrouds, Beſides the national flag, 
Rr 3 merchant 


FLA 
merchant ſhips frequently bear leſſer flags on 
the mizzen maſt, with the arms of the city 
where the maſter ordinarily reſides; and on the 
ſore-maſt, with the arms of the place where 
the perſon who freights them lives. To lover, 
or ſtrike the flag, is to pull it down upon the 
cap, or to take it in, out of reſpect, or ſub- 
miſſion, to thoſe that are their fuperiors. In 
an engagement, it is a ſign of yielding, The 
way of leading a hip in triumph, is to tie the 
flag to the ſhrouds, or the gallery in the hind 
part of the ſhip, and let them hang down to- 
wards the water, and to tow the veſſels by 
the ſtern. To bang out the white flag, is to alk 


quarters; the red flag is a ſign of defrance and 
battle. 1 


FLAG-orricExs [S. ] are thoſe who com- 
mand the ſeveral ſquadrons of a fleet, ſuch 
are the admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-ad- 


 FLAG-anry [S.] « fp commanded by a 
1 , who has a right to carry 
a 


: FLAG-sTavzs IS.] are ſtaves ſet out on 
the head of the top-gallant-maſt, ſerving to 

tet fly, or unfurl the flag: Flag is alſo uſed 
for ſedge, a kind of ruſh, and for the upper 
part of turf, pared off to burn. 

. FLA/GELET, or yFLaceoLeT IS. J 2 
mall flute. 

- FLAGELLA/NTES, wnryeens [P. N.] 
in Church Hiftory, certain Enthuſiaſts in the 
23th century, who maintained that there was 
no reniifiion of fins without hm. or 
whipping. Accordingly, they ed in pro- 
ceſſion, preceded by prieſts carrying the croſs, 
and publickly laſhed themſelves, till the blood 

ped from their naked backs. 


id. 
*ELAGPTIOUS [A.] notoriouſly wicked; 
- villainous, ; x 
*  FLA/GON [3 a pretty large veſſel with 
, tO 


2 narrow Mon hold wine, water, or o- 
- FLA/GRANT (A-] hot, burning, eager ; 
notorious, manifeſt, infamous. 

FLAIL IS.] an inſtrument for beating out 

or threſhing corn. 

FLAKE [S.] a bread thin piece that comes 
off like a ſcale from any thing. Among Gard- 
eners, it is a kind of ftriped carnations, with 
only two colours. 


an : 
+ FLA'MBEAU [CS. } a kind of large taper 
made of hempen (5 covered _ bees- 
wax, togive a large light in the night, 
FLAME [S.] according to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, the flame of a body is only the ſmoke 
whereof heated red hot; and the ſmoke is only 
the volatile part of the body ſeparated by the 
me. Flame cannot exiſt without oil; hence 
itis, that aſhes, ſand, g'aſs, ſtones, and earth, 


F 


_- _ 


1 a ſham; 
- te + | 


| Heraldry, an ordinary 


FLA 
do not flame upon ignition, but rather datnp 
and extinguiſh flame. 
FLA'MEN [S.] in Roman Antiquity, an 


order of prieſts, inſtituted by Romulus or Nn- 


ma. They were originally only three, the 
Flamen dialis, Flamen martialis, and Flamen 
quirirus, They were choſen by the people, 
and inftalled by the ſovereign pontiff, After- 
wards their number was increaſed to fifteen ; 
the three firſt of whom were ſenators, and 
called Flaminet ma ſeres; the other twelve, 
taken from among the people, were denomi- 
nated Flamines minores, They were entitled to 
great honours and privileges, eſpecially the 
three firſt. = : | ; 
FLAMMUIFEROUS [A.] ſubject to take 
FLANCH, yr axquz, or FLAQUE 1p 
always borne double ; 
being the ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
FLANCONADE [A. ] a term of war, or 
fencing ; ſignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 
down hard upon the Flank of a perſon or 
army. | 
FLANDERS | P. N. J 2 province of the 
Netherlands, bounded by German ſea and 
United Provinces on the North ; by the pro- 
vince of Brabant on the Eaſt ; by Hainauk 
and Artois, on the South; and by another 
part of Artois and the German Sea, on the 
Weſt ; being about 60 miles long, and 80 
broad, and divided between the Auſtrians 
French, and Dutch. | 
FLANK [S.] that fide of a man between 
the ribs and the loins ; of a horſe, between 
the ribs and the haunches ; of an army, the 
fide of it in contradiftinftion to the front and 
rearz in Fortification, that fide of a baſtion 
which reaches from the curtain to the face, 
FLA/NNEL IS. ] a ſoft nappy ſtuff of wool, 
FLAP [S.] any thing that ha 
and looſe ; alſo, a blow, ſtroke, or ſlap, with 
2 little hand inftrument, to beat away flies. 
FLARE IV.] to flutter with a ſplendid 
ſhew ; to waſte or burn away laviſhly. 
FLASH IS. I a ſudden, quick, tranſitory 
blaze; alſo, a beaſt, or brag z a ſudden 
of wit or merriment. 
FLASH U to glitter, ſparkle ; to burſt 
out into a ſu blaze ; t9 brag, boaſt, or va- 
pour; to break out into ſallies of wit and 
merriment. 
FLA/SHY [A.] vain, bragging, boaſting, 
W * ſhowy without ſubſtance. | 
LASK [5] a bottle ; a powder-horn, 
BY: Kt IS.] a large, open, wicker 


et. 

FLAT [A. I level with the ground; ſmooth, 
without protuberances. In Writing, dull, in- 
ſipid, ſpiritleſs; alſo, dead, taſteleſs, without 
ſpirit, with tegard to figures. 

FLAT [S. J a level; an even piece of 
ground; a or bank in the ſea ; the * 
| | 


N 


broad 


L E 
fide of a blade; a ſurface without relief or 


prominences. ä 

FLATS wa in Muſic, a kind of additio- 
nal notes, w together with ſharps, ſerve 
to remedy the defects of muſical inſtruments, 
wherein temperament is required, 

FLA/TLY [P.] horizontally ; ſmoothly ; 
without ſpirit ; mptorily; downright. 

FLA'TTER ITV V. to humour, ſooth, pleaſe, 
praiſe ; to coax, wheedle, comply with. 

FLA/TTERY LS. ] falſe praiſe; artful 
_ obſequiouſneſs ; ſervility without . or 
eſteem. 

FLA'TULENCY IS.] in Medicine, a diſ- 
order of the bowels, ariſing from a weak ſto- 
mach, and crude, flatulent aliment, as peaſe, 
beans, lentils, coleworts, and the like; which 
degenerate into wind, creating great anxiety, 
if not evacuated. 


FLATULENT [CA. ] windy; empty; 
turgid with air; pufty ; big without ſubſtance 
or real; 


. FLAUNT [V. ] to make a glittering, ſhewy 
appearance in m_ 


N. A 8. the reliſh which any 

thing has u palate. 

FLAW Eee b e or defect in 
any thing 


FLAX IS.] A gs of which the | 


fineſt thread is made. 
FLAY * to ſtrip off the ſkin, 


FLEA nl 55 > foal inſect, of dark 2 
colour, remar for its activity in lea 


ing. 

FL EAM IS.] in Surgery and Farriery, an 
inftrument for letting a man or a horſe blood. 
Many of the German ſurgeons let blood with 


a fleam; however, the lancet is found the 


moſt convenient inſtrument for that purpoſe, 
FLEDGE [CA.] full-feathered ; able to 


fly. 
*FLEDGE [V,] to cover, or be covered 
with feathers, 

FLEE [V.] to avoid or run from danger. 
| anch S.] as much wool as is ſhorn 

off from one ſheep. 

FLEECE 
ſtrip, or ſpoil a perfon of his property. 
| FLEER Nen mock, gibe, or jeſt with 
inſolence and contempt ; to leer, or grin with 
an air of civility, - 

FLEET IS.] denotes a company of ſhips 
of war, belonging to any prince or ſtate; alſo, 
any number of 3 ſhips, ſailing together, 
and deſtined to the ſame port, or part ot the 
world. Allo, a noted priſon in London, 
where perſons. are committed for contempt of 
the laws, or for debt, 

FLEET [A] ſwift, ſpeedy, humble, ac- 

tive, 
FLEET C v. ] to ſkim or take off the 
cream from the milk. 

FLESH [S.] in Anatomy, a ſimilar, fi- 
brous part of an animal * ſoft and bloody, 


45 be.ng that whereof moſt of che other parts | 


V. ] to ſhear ſheep; to rob, 


F LI 


are compoſed, and whereby they are conneQ- 
ed together; or more properly, it is ſuch parts 
of the body, where the blood veſſels are ſo 
ſmall as only to retain blood enough to pre- 
ſerve their colour red. In the Scriptural ſenſe, 
oy of is oppoſed to the Spirit; as © the Fleſh 
th againſt the Spirit, and the Spirit a- 
— the Fleſh ;* and © we are commanded to 
crucify the Fleſh with its luſts; not to fulfil 
the defires of the Fleſh.” 

FLE'SHMONGER [S. ]-one who deals i in 
Fleſh; a pimp. 

FLESHY [A] plump; full of fleih ; 
well fed; bul 

F LE/TCHER [S.] a manufacturer of bows 
and arrows. 

FLE/TCHING [P. N.] a village in Sul. 
ſex, whoſe fair is on Monday before Whitſun- 
ſunday, for pedlary, 

FLEXIBLE [A, ] in Phyſics, a term ap- 
plied to bodies capable of being bent or di- 
verted from their natural figure cr direction. 

FLEXIBVLITY IS.] eaſineſs or aptneſs 
to bend, yield, or comply. Alſo, facility, 
obſequiouſneſs, compliance, duQility, 

FLEXION [S.] in Anatomy, is applied 
to the motion by which the arm or any other 
member of the body is bent. - 

FLEXOR wk J in Anatomy, a name ap- 
plied to ſeveral muſcles, which are ſo called 
from their office, which is to bend the part 
to which they belong, in condition to the 
p- | extenſors, which open or ftretch them. 

FLEXURE — 3 the act of bending or 
bowing a thing; form or direction in 
which any thing is bent. 

FLVTCKER V.] to flutter like a bird 
alſo, to ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a fcorne 
ful, ſaucy manner, 


FLIE 2 Ja fugitive ; a runaway; alſa; 
that part of a jack which keeps the reſt in 
motion, 


FLIGHT IS.] the ect of flying, or uſing | 
wings; a flying together; a volley of 8 
Alſo, the heat of the imagination; a ſally of 
wit or genius; an excurſion. 


FLUMSY [A. ] weak, limber, feeble, ſpi- 


ritleſs. 
FLINCH [V.] to give way; to ſhrink 
from any ſuffering or undertaking. 

FLING [V.] to caſt, throw, dart, hurl 
to flounce, wince; to fly into yiolent motions 3 
to cheat or bubble a perſon at cards or dice. 

FLING IS.] a throw; caſt; a ſeering re- 
flection upon a perſon's character; a far- 


| FLINT [S.] in Natural Hiftory, is a ſe- 


mi- pellucid ftone, compoſed of cryſtal, de- 


baſed with earth, of one uniform ſubſtance, 

and free from veins ; but of different degrees 

of colour, according to the quantity of earth 
ſurrounded 


it contains, and naturally with 1 
whitiſh cruſt. 
FLINT [C P. N. ] a town in Flintſhire, 


n fairs are held Feb. 15, Jung 24s Avg. 
r * 
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10, and Nov, 30, for cattle. It ſends one | 


member to parliament. | 
 FLVNTSHIRE [P. N.] one of che north- 
ern counties in Wales, is about 40 miles in 


3000 houſes; it is principally in the dioceſe 
of St Aſaph, tho* part of it is in that of 
Cheſter; there are 28 pariſhes and two mar- 
ket towns in it; it ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and one for 
the ſhire town, 

FLUNTY [A.] full of flints ; alſo, hard- 
hearted, cruel, ſavage, inexcrable. 

FLIP [S. Ja drink common among ſailors, 
made up of malt liquor, brandy, and ſugar, 
mixed together, 

-  FLIPPANT | A. ] nimble-tongued, pert, 
talkative. | 

FLIRT IS.] a jeer, a gibe, joke, a quick 
elaſtic motion; a pert huſſey. 


\ 


circumference, and computed to have about" 


FLIT [V. ] to flutter; to rove on the wing; 


to be flux and unſtable. 


FLIT [A.] quick, ſwift, nimble. 
| FLITCH Is. the fide of a hog when 


- falted and cured for bacon. 


PLFTTER [ S. J a rag, tatter, or any 
thing torn to pieces. | | 

FLUTTER MOUSE IS.] the bat. 

- FLEX [S. ] down; fur; ſoft hair. 
FLOAT V.] to ſwim on the ſurface of 
the water. 

FLOAT IS.] the cork or quill uſed in 
angling. Alſo, a quantity ef timber faſtened 
together, to be conveyed down a ftream, 

FLOAT-zoarps [S.] are thoſe fixed to 
-water-wheels of underſhot mills, ſerving to 
receive the ſtream, whereby the wheel is car- 
ried round. . . 

FLO'ATAGES [S.] all things floating 
en the ſez, or any water; a word much uſed 
in the commiſſion of water-bailiffs. 

FLO'ATING IS.] in Huſbandry, is the 
drowniag er watering of meadows. - 

FLO/ATING or cnetss [S. ] in the 


' Dairy, is the ſeparating 'the whey frem the 


curd, 

FLOCK IS.] a company or drove of ſheep, 
goats, geeſe, or birds, | 
FLOCK V.] to gather together in crowds, 

FLOCKS. IS.] tufts of coarſe wool, uſed 
to ſtuff chairs, or ordinary beds, 

FLOG [V. J to whip, ſcourge, or laſh, 


with roes, cords, Sc. 


+ _. FLOOD [8.3 a deluge, or inundation of 
5 


waters. - Allo, when the tide begins to riſe, 
it is young Flood ; after which it is quarter 


Had, baff Flacd, and Figh Flad. Alſo, a 
term uſed in mid wivefry, for a woman that 


has too great a quantity of the menſes, or in 
child - birth has too latge a flux of blood, 
FELOOD-AuARE IS.] the mark which the 
fea makes on the ſhore, at flowing water, 
or at the higheſt tide; it is alſo called higb- 
mark. a f s : 


FLOOR, or rr S.] the bearded 
2 of an anchor; füh- hock, & ©, a 


£ 


| 


1s 


der fide of a room, that part we walk on, 
FLORA'LIA, or FLozAL GaAnEs, [S,] 
inſtituted in honour of the goddeſs F 
which began to be celebrated on the gth of 
the calends of May, or April 28, and were 
continued to the calends or rſt of Muy. They 
were celebrated in the Campus Martius, be- 
ing firſt proclaimed by ſound of trumpet ; 
and during the celebration, the /Ediles ſcatter- 
ed ail manner of pulſe among the people. It 
is alſo ſaid, that during the rhea, harlots 


They were firſt inſtituted in the 51 3th year 
of Rome. 9 

FLORIDA [P. N.] in Geography, a name 
firſt given by the Spaniards to all that part of 
North America, which lies north of the gulph 
of Mexico. However, all that retains the 
name of Florida at preſent, is the peninſula 
between the Britiſh colony of Georgia, and 
Cape Florida, i. between 259 and 30“ 


weſt longitude. 


with red; embelliſhed; ſplendid ; rhetorical 
eloquent. f 
FLO'RIN IS.] is a coin firſt made by the 
Florentines, That of Germany is in value 
28. 4d. that of __ 45. 49. halfpenny; that 
cone and Sicily 2s. 6d, that of Hol- 
and 28. : 
FLORIST IS.] is a perſon well ſkilled 
in flowers, their kinds and cultivation, 
FLOS [S.] in Chemiſtry, is the moſt ſub- 
tile part of bodies, ſeparated from the more 
groſs parts of ſublimation, intoa dry form, 
FLO'SCUBLOUS [| A. ] among Botanifts, 
is an appellation given to compound flowers, 
made np of a number of leſſer ones, all in- 
cloſed in the ſame common cups, ; 
| "FLO/TA, or yrortTa, Fizer IS. ] a 
name given by the Spaniards to the ſhips an- 
nually ſent from Cadiz, to fetch thente the 
merchandizes gathered in Mexico for Spain, 


number of ſhips that get before the reſt in 


their return, and give information of the de- 


parture and cargo of the flota and galleons. 
- FLO'TSON, or FLaTson IS.] goods that 
by ſhipwreck are loſt, and floating upon the 


Admiral ; that is, when 
goods are not known, - 
FLOUNCE'[ V. ] to ruſh or jump into 
the water 3 to move with paſſionate agitati- 
on; to deck a garment with flcunces, 
FLOU/NDER [S.] the name of a ſmall 
flat fiſh, 


owners of ſuck 


lence and irregular motions, 
OR Ne. the meal of wheat corn, 
finely ground and ſifted, os 


to be in a vigorous and proſperous abe 6 


FLOOR [S.] in Architecture, is the un- 


danced naked, playing a thouſand tricks, 


north latitude, and between 81 and 855 
FLO/RID [A.] bright in colour ; fluſhed 
1 


FLOTVLLA IS.] is a name given to a2 


ſea, which are generally given to the Lord 


FLOUNDER [V. ] to ſtruggle with vo- 


FLOURISH [V.] to thrive or grow rich; 


a wy _ we as a 


”.a 


| FLU 
uſe forid language; to adarn with needle- 
work, In Muſic, to play ſome prelude, 

" FLOU'RISH S. ] bravery, beauty, In 
Rhetoric, oſtentatious embelli t; ambi- 
Yious copiouſneſs, In Writing, the free uſe 
of the pen in ftriking off-hand great letters, 
knots, or figures; alſo, fine needle-work. 

FLOUT [V.] to mock, inſult, jeer, or 
make grime of a perſon. 

FLOUT [S.] a mock; inſult ; contempt ; 
diſdain. 3 


FLOW [V.] to run over and ſpread, asp 


water does; to melt; to write ſmoothly ; 
to ſpeak volubly; to abound; to be copious ; 
to hang looſe and waving. 

FLOW IS.] the riſe of water; a ſudden 
plenty or abundance ; a ſtram of diction, 

FLOWER [S. ] among Botaniſts and 
Gardeners, is the moſt beautiful part of trees 
and plants, containing the organs and parts of 
fruftification ; the parts of a flower are the 
ovary or piſtil, the carolla or flower petals ;. 
the ſtamina or chives, the empalement or calyx, 

the perianthum, and fruit : All which terms 
are explained under their reſpect ive heads. 
FLOWER DE TIõs, or DE LUCE [9.48 
Heraldry, is a bearing repreſenting the hilly, 
called the queen of flowers, and the true 
hieroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but of late it 
has been borne in ſeveral coats. 

FLOX [S.] among Dyers, ſignifies well 
cleancd wool, uſed to abſorb the colours of 
cochineal, | | 

FLU/CTUATE [V.] to float backwards 
and forwards; to waver; to be ijrreſolute. 

* FLUCTUA'TION IS.] an alternate mo- 
tion of the water; irreſolution; uncertainty. 

FLUE 2 a ſmall pipe or chimney to 
convey air; ſoft down, or fur. 

FLU/ENCY [IS.] the quality of flowing; 
ſmoothneſs ; freedom or readineſs of ſpeaking 
or writing; copiouſneſs; volubility; afflu- 
ence, | 
"FLUENT [A.] liquid, flowing, copious, 
voluble. © In Fluxions it is the flowing quan- 
tity, or that which is continually either in- 
creaſing or decreaſing, whether line, ſurface, 
or —— J 1 | 
- FLU 8.] in yſiology, an a a- 
tion given 8 all bodies hs 2 
to the leaſt partial impreſſure, or force im- 
8 PFLUVDITY [S.] that quality in bodies, 
which is oppoſed to ſolidity. 

FLU'MMERY IS.] a cooling wholeſome 
fort of jelly, made of water and oatmeal. 

FLU'OR [S.] in Phyfics, a fluid, or, more 

perly, the Kate of a body that was before 

art or ſolid, but now reduced by fuſion, or 
fire, into a ſtate of fluidity, | 

FLUOR Azus, or wHITEs [51 in 
Madicine, is an efflux, of a whitiſh, lym- 
phatic, ſerous, or aqueous humour, from the 
matrix, . 


| 


a bird, or other win 


: F.ET 5 
FLUSH [S. ] afflux; ſudden impulſe, 
Alſo, a bluſh or reddening of the face. 


FLUSH [A.] freſh 5- full of vigour; af- 
fluent ; abounding. 7 
FLU'STERED [4.] boozy with drinking; 
diſordered ; frightened, | = 
FLUTE IS.] an inſtrument of muſie, the 
ſimpleſt of all thoſe of the wind kind, 
FLUTES, or FLuTixnGs [S. J in Ar- 
chitecture, perpendicular channels, or cavi- 
ties, cut along the ſhaft of the column or 
ilaſter. | a 
FLU!/TTER [V.] to fly about haftily; to 
buſtle about; to be all in a hurry and con- 
fuſion. | | 
FLUX IS.] in Medicine, an extraordi- 
nary iſſue or evacuation of ſome humours of 
the body, When excrementitious humours 
are diſcharged, as choler, phlegm, &c. it is 
called fimply a diarrhea ; and when the ſtools 
are bloody, it is called a dyſentery, or bloody 
flux, There are ſeveral kinds of fluxes, 
which ſee explained under the articles Dy- 
ſentery, Cæliac Paſſion, Hemorrhoids, Diabetes. 
In Chemiſtry, it is the reducing metals, which 
are naturally hard and ſolid, to a fuſible con- 
dition, and then it is ſaid to be in a Flux. 
FLU!XION [CS. ] in Mathematicks, de- 
notes the velocity by which the - fluents or 
flowing quantities increaſe or decreaſe, and 
may be conſidered as poſitive or negative, ac- 
cording as it relates to increment or excre- 
ment. The doctrine of fluxions, firſt invent- 
ed by Sir Iſaac Newton, is of great uſe in 
the cage 7» emogh of curves, and in the diſ- 
co of the quadratures of curvilinear ſpaces, 
and their reftifications, RECESS $ 
FLY IS.] a ſmall winged inſect, of which 
there are numerous ſorts, In Mechanics, 
it is a croſs with leaden weights at the. 
end, or rather a heavy wheel at right angles 
to the axis of a windlas, jack, Cc. by 
means of which the force of the power is 
preſerved, and equally giftributed in all part 
of the revolution of a machine. In Sea- 
language, it is that part of the mariner's com- 
paſs, on which the ſeveral winds or points. 
are drawn. | 
FLY - BOAT [S. ] a large boat with a 
double prow, carrying from 7 to 800 weight 
of goods. ; AE 
FLY'ERS [S.] in Architecture, ſuch ftairs. 
as go ftrait, and do not wind round, and whoſe 
ſteps are quadrangular, . 
FLY/ING IS.] the progreſſive motion of 
ged animal in the li- 
quid air. 5 


FLY'ING-azmy [S.] a ſmall body un- 
der a lieutenant or major-general, ſent to 
harraſs the country, intercept pre- 


. 


garriſon, and keep the enemy in con 


FLU'RRY [S.] a guſt of wind; hurry 
e ohfuſton. 6 J | 2 : 


alarm, 2 ; | 3 
FLY/ING-prnion 2. that part of « 
or 


clock which has à fly hereby * 


vent the enemy's incurſions, cover its own 


01 
ther air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the 
clock and motion, when the weight deſcends 


mare or ſhe-aſs. = 

* FOAM IS. ] froth; ſpume; the white 
ſubſtance which agitation or fermentation ga- 
thers on the of liquors. 55 

FOAM [V.] to froth; to be in a rage; 
to be violently agitated. 

FOB [S.] a ſmall pocket in the waiſt- 
' band of the breeches ; alſo a put-off, ex- 
cuſe, cheat, &c. 

FOB [V.] to ſhift off; to cheat; to elude 
with an artifice. 

FO RAGE IS. ] a tax or duty called hearth- 
money, or fire - money; or, as others, it is the 
fuel, or firing for neceſſary uſe, allowed te- 
nants out of the lands granted to them. 

Focus [S. ] in Geometry, and conic 
ſections, is applied to certain points in the 
parabole, ellipſis, and hyperbole, where the 
ra 
. and meet. In Optics, it is the point 
wherein rays are collected, after they have 

| reflection or refraction. 

FODDER IS.] any kind of meat for 
horſes or other cattle. In the Civil Law, it 
is uſed as a prerogative that the prince has, 
- to be provided of corn and other meats for 
his horſes, by the ſubjects, in his war- 
like expeditions, Among Miners, it is a cer- 
tain quantity of lead containing 22 hundred 
and half weight; though the weight differs ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place. 5 
FOE [S. ] an enemy, whether com 
mon or private; 2 3 an opponent ; 

an ill-wiſher. | 

FOF'TOR [S.] in Medicine, ſtinking or 
fetid effluvia, arifing from the body or any 


part 3 

FOTs [S.] in Phyfiology, denotes the 
child while it is contained in the womb, but 
particularly after it is formed, till which 
time it is more y called embryo, 

FOG, or sT [S. ] a meteor conſiſting 
of groſs vapours, floating near the ſurface of 
the earth 


FOH 9 an interjeftion of abhorrence. 
FOVBLE [S.] a weak or blind ſide. 
FOIL IS. ] a defeat; miſcarriage ; a blunt 
ſword uſed in fencing. Among glaſs-grinders, 
it is a ſheet of tin, with quick-filyer, or 
the like, laid on the backfide of a look- 
ing-glaſs, to make it reflect. Among jew- 
ellers, it is a thin leaf of metal placed un- 
a precious ftone, to make it look tranſ- 
rent, and give it an agreeable different co- 
* either in the deep or pale. 
FOIN [V. ] in Fencing, is to make a paſs 
or thruſt. | 
FOINES IS.] the ſkins or furs of weaſels, 


5 C. 
FOIST [V.] to inſert a paſſage in a book 
ſurreptitioully, or by forgery. _ 


* 


reflected from all parts of theſe curves 


"FOAL, or 2 [S.] che offspring of a | ga 


2 a 


FON 


FOLD [S. ] a, place fenced in to hold 
ſheep, and 1 e together during the 
night ; alſo, the doublings or plaits in a 
rment. 
FO'LDAGE IS.] the liberty of penning 
the ſheep by night, 

FO'LIAGE [S.] a cluſter or aſſemblage 
of flowers, leaves, branches, Sc. the repre- 
ſentations of which, in ArchiteQure, are 


uſed for enrichments on capitals, friezes, pe- 


diments. &c, 


FO/LIATING or Loox1ixG-cLAssEs [S.] 


is the ſpreading the 


tes over, after they are 
poliſhed with quic 


ver, Sc. in order to re- 


flect the image. 


FOLIATTION IS.] a term uſed by Bo- 
taniſts, to denote the corolla, or flower leaves, 

FO'LIO IS.] in Merchants books, denotes 
a page, or ra the right and left hand 
pages, theſe being expreſſed by the ſame fi- 
gure, and correſponding to each other. Alſo, 
a large book of which the pages are formed 
by a ſheet of paper once doubled. 


FOLK I S. J a familiar term for people 


the inhabitants of a town or country, 
FOLKSTONE [P. N. a town in Kent, 
whoſe fair is June 28, for pedlary; the 
market is on Thurſday, 
FO/LKMOTE IS.] was antiently a court 
held before the king's reeve or his ſteward, 
every month, to do folk right. 


O'LICLE [S.] in Botany, is a term ſig- 


nifying the ſeed-veſſels, or caſe which ſome 
fruits and ſeeds have over them. 

FOLLOW [V.] to go after; to imitate ; 
to puriue as an enemy z to obſerve, or attend 
to; to be buſy about, 

FO'LLY Es. want of underſlanding; 
weakneſs of intellects; depravity of the 
mind. 

FOMENT [V.] to nouriſh, encourage, 


abet; alſo, to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an 


aggrieved part by warm lotions, Cc. 

FOMENTA'TION IS.] in Medicine, the 
bathing any part of the body with a proper. 
liquor, or other medicaments. 

FO'NCET IS.] a town in Norfok, whoſe 
fair is Sept. 11, for toys, Sc. | 

FOND [A] fooliſh, filly, imprudent ; 
fooliſhly tender; indiſcreetly indulgent, 

FONDLE [V-] to careſs, cocker, indulge, 
humovr, play with. 

FONT [S.] a large baſon in which water 
is — for baptizing of infants, or other 

ons. 

FONTANPL [ $.] an iſſue; a diſcharge 
opened in the body, 


FONTEVRAND fp. N. a religious order 


inſtituted about the end the 11th cen- 
tury. By the rules of this order the nuns 
were to keep ſilence for ever, and their faces 


to be always covered with their veilsz and 
the monks wore a leathera girdle, at which 


| U 


FOOD 


ere „ ou «a 


. © = 


D 


tentatious. 


diſcontinue. 


per; intermiſſion ; ſuſpenhon ; lenity ; delay 
of puniſhment, | 
RBVD [V. ] to prohibit; to counter- 

mand orders before given. 


Pairs 8 34 F 


ſeiſſars for cutting 


FOR 

FOOD [S.] vituals ; proviſion; nouriſh- 
ment, 
* FOOL [S.] 5 N 
nity and reproac a , according to 
Mr Locke, he is Ly who makes falſe con- 
cluſions from right principles; whereas a 
madman draws falſe concluſions from wrong 
principles. | : 

FOOL Oh bubble, cheat, impoſe upon. 
FOO'L LS. ] habitual folly ; tri- 
Ring, filly actions. : 

FOOT IS.] a part of the body of moſt 
animals, w n they ſtand, walk, &c. In 
Poetry, it is a meaſure conſiſting of long and 
ſhort ſyllables. Alſo, a meaſure of 12 inches. 

FOOT-novr IS.] a ſervant in livery. 

FOO/TING |S, 1 baſis; en- 
trance; beginning; eſtabli t. 

FOG Traen [8] a fow (wake alſo, a 
part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon after four or 
five ſteps, you arrive to a broad place. 

FOOTPAD {S.] a higbwaman that robs 
on foot. 

FOOT-yaTn IS.] a narrow way: where 
horſes are not allowed to travel, 

FOOT-sTzy IS.] the mark, trace or im- 


it may 


preſſion of the feet in GR „  Alfo, any 


remains or traces of a thing 
* what it was. 


fellow; one of ſmall 
oſtentation. | | 


FO/PPERY IS. I fantaſtical gaiety; im- den 


pertinence; affectation of ſhew and im- 
portance. | 
FO/PPISH [A.] vain, affected, idle, of- 


FO/PLING [S.] a 


fop or prig. 
FOR [P.] a word uſed 


ſhew why a 


thing is or is not to be done; alſo uſed [ſhi 


in the compoſition of other words 2s a ne- 


gation, as forbear et, forſake, c. 
FORAGE 8. all kind of provifion for 
cattle, eſpeci or horſes in time of war. 


under, 
non [A.] full of holes. 
FORBEAR [V. ] to pauſe, ceaſe, leave off, 


and great) 


FOR 
| FO/RCER, or yFoxcinG-Pum®? IS.] in 
Mechanics, is a kind of pail, in which there is 
a forcer or piſton without a valve. | 

FORCIBLE [A.] ſtrong, violent, impetu- 
ous, efficacious, prevalent, valid, obligatory. 

FO/RCIBLE-znTzy IS.] is a violent and 
actual entry into houſes or lands; and a for- 
cible detainer, is where one by violence holds 
the poſſeſſion of lands, @c. ſo that the perſon 
who has the right of entry is barred, or hind- 
ered therefrom, 

FO'RCING IS.] among Gardeners, figni- 
fies the making trees produce ripe fruit before 
_ uſual _ 3 ab 

FORD [S. ow a river 
where it Abe % (able. Pl ; 

FO/RDABLE [A. ] paſſable without ſwim- 
ming. | £ 3 

FORD-STREET [P. N.] a town in Eſſer, 
whoſe fairs are held Eafter-Tueſday, and Nov. 


I, for toys. : 

EA roy ee eg P. N. ] a town in 
mpſhire, whoſe fair is Sept. g, for ped- 

lary and foreſts colts, ; w_ 


FORE-azm [V.] to prepare one's ſelf a- 
gainſt what may bd n. 
FORE-noDz 29 6 


. FO prognoſticate, foretel, 
imagine, or ſurmiſe ſomething that may hap- 


OP [S. J a coxcomb; a fooliſh empty. FORECAST [V. ] to ſcheme, plan, pro- 
underſtanding 


ett, contrive, provide for or againſt, 
FO'RECAST [ S. ] contrivance ; antece- 


t policy, | 
FO'RECASTLE or A nur [S. ] that 
part where the foremaſt ſtandes. | 
FO/RE-cLoszd [A.] in Law, ſignifies the 


being ſhut out, excluded, or barred the equity 
of redemption on a mor 


e, &c. n 


FO/RE-covnrss [S. fore-ſfail of a 
p. . 
FO'RE-poom V. I to predeftinate; to 


condemn before-hand, 


FORE-raTHaza [S.] anceſtor ; one who 


| precedes another in the aſcending degrees of 
FORAGE Tv. ] to ravage, ſpoil, ftrip, | gene 


alogy. * 8 
FORE-yzXD [ V. ] to prohibit z avert; 
ide for ; ſecure. | 
FORE-yoorT [S.] the anterior foot of a 


quadrupede ; alſo, a ſea term, when one ſhip 


FORBEA'RANCE [S.] command of tem- lies or fails acroſs another, 


cauſe of the change in the ſtate of a body when 


being at reſt it begins to move, and has a |which is before the rider. 


motion which is either not uniform, or not 


direct. In Law, it ſignifies any unlawful vio- face from the eye to the hair. 


lence offered to things or perſons. 
FO/RCEPS [ 1 


or expanſe of a picture which ſeems to be be- 
FORCE [S. ] in Mechanics, denotes the fore the figures, 5 2 


in Surgery, a pair of from abroad, 
or dividing, the fleſhy, |fignifications. Thus forrign attachment, is a 

membranous parts of the body, as occaſion re- [attachment of the goods of foreigners, found” 
quites ; or to extract any thing out of wounds, | within a city or liberty, for the ſatisfaction of 


FO'REGO V.] to quit, decline, give up, 
FORE-cxoun [S.] that part of the field, 


FO/'REHAND IS.] that part of the horſe 
FO'REHEAD [S.] the upper part of the 


FO'REION IA. I extraneous, or that comes 
Law, it is uſed in vari 


ſome 


FOR 


tome citizen to whom the foreigner is inde dted; 
or the attachment of a foreigner's money in 
the hands of a third perſon. Forei 12 matter, is 
any thing which is done, and, ___ tri- 
able in another country. Foreign or 

er, is an officer in the Exchequer at rap 
— 2 makes a charge on all ſherifts, &c, of 
their green- wax; namely, fines, iſſues amer- 
ciaments, recognizances @&c. Foreign plea, fig- 
nifies an objection to the judge of the court, by 
refuſing him as incompetent, becauſe the mat- 


. ter in queſtion is not within his juriſdiction. tel. 


Foreign ſervice, is that ſervice by which one 
mean 5 holds of another without the com- 
pals of his own fee; or it is that which the 
tenant performs either to his own lord, or the 
lord paramount, out of the fee. 

FO REIGNER [S. ] a man who comes 
from another country; not a native; one who 
bas no — to the privileges of a city, or 


FORE-jvvcr [V.] to judge before-hand ; 


to be 
Jupcrr [S.] in Law, fignifies a 
judgment, whereby one is deprived or put by a 
thing in queſtion. To be fore-judged the court 
Is, W - Snag 8 of any court, 
is expelled the ſame, for male · practice; or 
S 
againſt 
FO/RELAND IS.] in Sea language, the 
as ca 
| 'FO'RELOCKS [S.] in Sea language, are 
Little flat iron. wedges, uſed at the ends of 
bolts, to keep them from flying out of their 


holes. 
5 [V.] to haye preſcience; 


*” FOREMAN [5. Jis the firſt man, preſident, 
or ſpokeſman, of a jury, to deliver their verdict; 
and in be is overſeer of the workmen | 
in a houſe, ſhop, or plantation. 

FO/REMAST os A nr [S. ] a lage 
round piece of timber, placed in the fore-part, 
or fore-caſtle, and corrying the fore-ſfail and 
fore-top-ſail "yards. Its length is uſually 3 
of the mainmaſt; and the fore-top-gallant | name 
mas is half ahekength of the fore-top-maſt, 

_ FOREMAST-mzx [S. ] are on board 
2 ſhip, who take in the fore-fails, fling the 
Ye 1ue{ the faike, bowſe, trice, and take 

turn at the helm, GWS. 
FORENOON [S.] the time of Wee reck - 
oned from the middle points, between the 
dawn and the meridian, to the meridian, 

'-FO/RENSIC CA.] belonging to courts of 
Judicature. 

_ FORE-onvaix. IV.] to predeſtinate, 
determine; to ap 9 wy 
| FORE-xun V.] to ee an 
earneſt of ſomething following. 
FO/RE-xuxxzx LS. J an harbinger; a; 


FOR 

proach of thoſe that follow ; a prognoſtic a 
ſign or prelude to ſome great event  . 

FORE-s41z IS. ] that fail that belongs, 
and is fitted to the fore-maſt. 

FORESEE [V.] to ſze tefore-hand to 
ſee, in idea, what is yet to happen. | 

FORE'-sAv IV.] to unſay, recall, undo, 
renounce, countei mand. 

FORE-sn TEN IV. I in Painting, to 
repreſent a thing in perſpective. 

FORE-sxtw V.] to prognofiicate, fore- 


FORE-$s16uT JS. ] preſcience; prognoſ- 
tication; 2 our] Jo for futurity. 

FORE/-sx15 [S.] the prepuce, which is 

artly cut off in circumciſion, 

FOREST [CS.] is a great wood, or a largo 
tract of n with trees, and inter- 
mixed with green priviledged for wild 
beaſts and __ of Fred, chace and warren, 
to reſt and abide under the protection of the 
king, for his princely delight, bounded with 
unremoveable marks, and meres, either known 
by matter of record, or preſcription ; for the 
preſervation of all which, there are certain par- 
ticular laws, pnvileges, and officers, 
FORESTA'LLING IS.] in Law, is No 
ing, or bargaining for any corn, cattle, vict 


filed | or merchandise, in the way as they come to 


fairs or markets to be ſold, before they get 
thither, with an intent to ſell the ſame again 
at a higher price. 

. FO'RESTER oye ſworn officer of the 
oreſt, a ted b letters t 
to an e all wank watch 4 
vert and veniſon; alſo, to make attachments 


and true preſentments of all treſpaſſes commit - 


ted within the foreſt, 

FIRE-sTarr, or enoss-sTAYT IS.] an 
inſtrument uſed at ſea for taking che altitude 
FORFEITURE [5.] properly Gifs 

RFEITURE [S.] p * es the 
effect of trangrefling CG. penal law, and ex- 
tends to lands or goods; a fine; a mul, 

FORFVCULA, the zaxnwic ILS. I 2 
troubleſome inlect, which takes its Engliſh 

name from introducing itſelf into people's 
ears, which cauſes much pain; and its Latin 
name, Forficula, from its forked tail, which 
is a fort of forceps, capable of pinching. 

FORGE IS. a im thꝰs hearth, where iron 
is heated, in order to be hammered into form, 
Alſo, a large furnace, wherein iron ore taken 
out of the 2 is melted down. 

FORGE [V. ] to form or faſhion any thing 
in iron or metal, by beating or ham- 
mering it. Alſo, to 0g my a writing ; 
invent a ſtory; or make a lie 

FORGERY [ Legal ſenſe, is 


Mi a 

where a perſon fraudulently makes and pub- 
liſhes falſe, writings to another's N ar 
it Ggnifies the writ. that lies againſt him who 


mellenger ſent I 


. in that WAY s 


FOR- 


- 


> Y 


of exi 


order, habit, or tb 


FOR 
_—_ [V.] to loſe the remembrance - 


of a thing; not᷑ to attend; to neglect. 
FORGETFUL [A.] Le to for- 
get; inattentiye ; els ; negligent, 


mory; negligence ; inattention. 

FORGUVE LV. J to pargon; remit ; to 
acquit a perſon of a debt, 

FORGUVENESS IS.] the act of forgiv- | 
inz; pardon ; remiſſion, 

16 che hee or ron [V,] to give up, or 

quit the claim or right one has to a thing; 
to leave off or diſcontinue, 


*  FORGE'TFULNESS [S.] 5 of me- 


FORK IS. ] an inftrument divided at the | 


end into or more points or prongs. 
FORKED LA.] opening into two or more 


" FORLO'RN' FA — deſerted, benny Myer 
42 2 POP! 1 mfortleſs, 


en nor x <tr the ſoldiers who 
are ſent to make the firlt onſet in a battle, 
or, any wn og attack, and ate therefore 


* LS. n Ph cs, is the fenſible 
bel e cation of the * 


| fore-doomed to 


whereof a natural body is compoſed, f ouſt 


to give it ſuch a particular manner 
ce; being that which conſtitutes it 
ſuch a particular body, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other body, In Printing, it is an 
aſſemblage of letters, words and lines, ranged 
in order, and diſpoſed into = This form 
is then incloſed in an iron chaſe, into which 
it is faſt locked, and being carried to the preſs, 
is worked off. Hunting, it is the ſeat 
a hare; a claſs or rank of ſtudents, 


thereb 


In à Moral ſenſe, it is the manner of being or 


doing things according to rule; thus we 

2 a Form of government, a Form of argu- 
ment, Ic. In Law, it is the rules eſtabliſ- 
ed an reggie to be obſerved in legal [the 
In Carpentry, it denotes the 

22 * benches in churches and ſchools to fit 
Among Mechanics, it is a ſort of mould, 

. any thing is faſhioned or wrought. 
2 the eſtabliſhed mode or manner of wor- 


"Fog E [S.] in Algebra, is 


ſeries, 


which ily from the different IG of the 


op of an unknown quantity. 


TRA A. The oe = lemn, 
155 


ee 15 a 7 — ber of 


punAuality, 

FORMALPZE V1 wp to ct. to An 
punQuality and ceremony ; to BAG Root 
FORMALLY LE. de to form; 
„04 1712 

FORMA“LIH TIE: folemn 


n Schools, i is that 
quality which tes * form of a thing, 


1 


FOR 


In matters of Law and Polity, it denotes cer- 
tain rules of judiciary proceedings, negotia- 
— and GAs, hich cuſtom or law 
ath made neceſſary and therefore ought to 
be ſtrictlx obſerved. * * W 
; FORMATION [s.] i 
act whereby ſamething is formed or generated. 
Ja Grammar, it ſignifies the manner of form- 
ing one word from another. 
FORMY, Eadie FORMY 8.1 in He- 


"FORMEDON 8. ] in Law, a writ that 


| tenements, by virtue of any intail, arifing 

from the ature of Weſtm. 2 Ch, II. 
FO'RMERS[S.] in Gunnery, round pieces 

of wood, fitted to * r 


ntaining the form of an oa! leclara- 
on, atteſlation, abjuration, Sc. In Theo- 
Phyſicians, it imports the conſtitution of me- 
dicines, either fimple or compound, both with 
reſpect to their preſcription or confiſtence. 
FORNICA'TION [S.] the act of incon- 
tinency between fingle perſons; for when 
either of the parties is married, ſuch act is 
adultery, It is ſometimes uſed as a genetical 
67 including all kinds of offences againſt 
aſti 
FORNICATOR LS. ] a whore-maſter 3 
one who has a criminal commerce with any 
woman, married or unmarried. 
FORPRISE [S.] in Law, fignifles in er- 


ceptation or reſervation, is frequently uſed in 
6 [leaſes and conveyances, wherein any excep- 


tion is inſe 

FORREST-ROW N.] 4 ge in 
Suſſex, whoſe fairs are Tune 2 A for : : 
and Oct. 28, for cattle and 


3 to rage; Fat, deſert 


27 84 [S.] in the 12 ate: * a im 
** 11 *. e vich a * ram- 


part, 
| bro TIFICA FICA/TION 181 mY art of for- 


therm in ſuch a poſture o defence, that 

one of its parts defends, and is defended b 
ſome other parts, by means of ramparts, pa- 
rapets, moats, and other bulwarks; to the 


be able to defend heme 8 
. wo 


* 


lies for 4 perſon who has a right to lands or 


uſed for 2 br 28 
FORMI A.] tern dreadful 
frightfu!, fearful, L $] 2 5 f 
ne ESS [V.] fhapelefs, | without re 
8 form. | 8 
FORMULA, or ron MU A 8. wiite 


very well; a word of reſpect uſed in ſpeaking 
to the miſtreſs of a as 
FELINE er to ** nd, vpon 
to ſwear f; | 


tifying a town or other place, or of putting 


_ that a ſmall number of men within pay 


* 


in Philoſophy, is an 


raldry, a croſs, narrow in the center; and 
| aug at the extremities, otherwiſe called pa- 


, it fnißtes profeſſion of Path. 1. b 


N 


FORSOO/TH PE in truth; 1 5 


2 3 ů 0 


With a portion. 


Eme againſt the aſſaults of a numerous army 
without, | 
FO'RTIN, or roxTLET IS.] a ſconce or 
little fort, whoſe flanked angles are | 
diſtant one from another 120 fathoms. _ 
FORTHWITH IP.] immediately, with- 
out delay. Ps : 
FO/RTITUDE [S.] firmnefs, reſolution, 
magnanimity, courage, bravery. 
FO'RTNIGHT [5.] contracted from feur- 
tren nights ; the ſpace of two weeks. 
FORTRESS [S.] a ftrong hold; a forti- 
ned place. 


e eee [ A. ] accidental; ca- 


FORTUNATE A.] lacky, bappy, fuc- 


propitiouss 
FO'RTUNE [S. J a goddeſs worſhipped 
with great devotion by the antient Greeks 
and Romans, who believed her to prefide 0- 
ver human affairs, and to diſtribute wealth 


repreſent her as a naked woman 

on a globe, with a bandage on her eyes, 
FORTUNE-aux TER [S.] one whoſecks 

to mend his fortune by marrying a woman 


FORTUNE-Tzrrzx IS. J one who 
cheats common people, by pretending to tell 
their fortunes. | 

FORTV-sAIILIN e Lax IS.] a cer- 


tain quantity of arable land, containing eight 
OX-gangs, or 104 acres. : 

FORUM IS.] in the Roman antiquity, 
was a public ing place within the city of 
Rome, where cauſes were judicially tried, 
and orations delivered to the people. It was 
alſo uſed for a place of traffic, anſwering to 
our market-place. | 

FORWARD [P. ] onwards; towards; 
Progreffirel r. 
FORWARD [A.] ardent, eager, . 


and honour at her pleaſure. Gm Ing au” 16 
8 


ready, confident ; quick of apprehenſion; of a 
ready wit; y ripe. 
FORWARD [V.] to quicken, haſten, ac- 


advance. 
© FO'RWARDNESS [S.] eagerneſs; readi- 
neſs ; N confidence ; affurance ; 
want o ; 


FOSS [S.] in Anatomy, is a kind of ca- 


vity in a with a large aperture, but no 
exit or perforation, In Fortification, it is a 
hollow place, commonly full of water, lying 
between the ſcarp and counterſcarp, below the 
rampart; and turning round a fortified place 
or a poſt, that is to be defended, 

FOSS-way IS.] one of the four princi- 
pal highways in England, that antiently led 
"through the K ngdom; ſuppoſed to be made 
by the Romans, having a ditch on each fide. 

FOSSA/RII [P. N.] in Antiquity, a fort 


of officers in the eaſtern church, whoſe: bu- 
- fineſs it was to inter the dead, 


FO'SSIL ['S.] in Natural Hiftory, denotes, 


in genera}, every thing dug out of the earth, | 


e 


FO U 

whether they be natives thereof, as metale, 
ſtones, ſalts, earths, and other minerals; or 
extraneous, repoſited in the bowels of the 
earth by ſome extraordinary means, as earth- 


quakes, the deluge, &c. 


FOSTER [V.] to nurſe, feed, ſupport, 
cheriſh, pamper, ene . 

FO/STER-cnt.p IS.] a child nurſed by 
a woman, not the mother. 

FO'STER-yaTHra [S.] one who ſup- 
plies the place of a father in giving food. 

FO/STER-moTHtt IS.] a nurſe, not the 
mother, | 

FO'THERINGAY [P. N.] a town in 
Northamptonſhire, whoſe fairs are held the 
third Monday after Midſummer, July 5, for 
horſes, 

FOUGA DE, or rFovGAsSE by in the 
art of War, a little mine about eight or ten 
work or poſt, which is in danger of falling 
into the enemy's hands; and charged with 
and whatever elſe can make great deſtruction; 
it is ſet on fire, like other mines, with a 
ſauciſſe. ä * | 

FOUL [A. „ dirty, filthy, ut 
ed; aria. . of 
groſs humours. In Sea language, it fignifies 
entangled, as a rope is when foul of the an- 

FO/'ULNEY*S-ISLAND [P. N.] in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is Joy 10, for toys. | 
whoſe ſair is on Eaſter-Tueſday for petty 
chapmen. 


feet wide, and 10 or 12 deep, dug under ſome 
ſacks of powder, covered with ſtones, earth, 
ble, abominable ; 50 
chor; the running of one ſhip againſt 
MH 
FO/ULSHAM [P. N. ] a town in Norfo'k, - 
FOUND [V.] to lay the bafis of a build- 


ing; to ereft a building for ſome particular 


uſe, as a college for the ſtudy of the law, di- 


| vinity, hiftory, Cc. with proper endowments 


to ſupport it. Alſo, to caſt guns, bells, pipes, 
coins, Se. i F 4 ; 
FOUNDATION IS.] in Architecture, is 
the part of a building which is under ground. 
It denotes alſo a donation in money or lands, 
for the ſupport of ſome community, ſchool, 
lecture, &, , Alfo, figuratively, for the efta- 
bliſhment of a city, empire, or the like, 
FO'UNDAY 3. 12 term uſed by the 
workers at the iron mines, for the ſpace of fix 
days, in which time they contrive to make a 
determinate quantity of iron; ſo that 
count their work by theſe Feundays, or 


FOUNDERTS,] 6 builder; one who raiſes 
an edifice, Alſo, one who endows a church, 
ſchool, or other charitable inftitution, It 
alſo implies an artiſt, who caſts metals in ya- 
rious forms, for different uſes, 

FO'UNDER [V.] to ſtumble in walking, 
as a horſe does when his feet are tender. In 
Sea language, it is the finking of a ſhip down- 
right to the bottom, a 


rox. 


FOY 
FO/UNDERY, or younpay [| S. ] the 
caſting-houſe, or ſmelting-hut, where all 
- forts of metals are caſt into different forms. 
. _ FO'UNDLING 
the ſtreet, or in the field, unowned, of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take the charge. 
FOUNT, or yoxT [S.] among Printers, 
is a ſet or quantity of letters, and all the ap- 
pendages ing thereto, as numerals, qua- 
drates, points, ſpaces, &c. caſt by a letter- 
founder and ſorted. | 


 FO'UNTAIN [CS. ] in Philoſophy, is a 
ſpring or ſource of water, rifing out of the | 
earth. An artificial Fountain, in Hydraulics, 


is a contrivance by which water is violently 
ſpouted upwards. 

FOUR IS. ] the number marked 4 or iv. 
Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 
hieroglyphic, by which moſt nations mean 
' GOD, or the fu Being ; thus in He- 
brew they write the word Jebovab with four 
letters; the Aſſyrians write Adad; the Egyp- 
tians Amon; the Perſians Syre; the Greeks 
Theos ; the Latins Deus, and the French Dies. 

FO/URBE [S. ] in French, a cheat; a 
trick ſter | 


FOURCHP'E, or rouxcuy [A.] in He- 
raldry, an appellation given to a forked 
at the ends, 2 

FO/'URCHER, or FourcnING [5] in 
Law, fignifies the delaying or putting an 
action, which might have been brought to a 
ag gen in a ſhorter time. 
OUR-yooTzD [S. ] a quadruped, or 

beaſt with four feet. * 95 

FOUR-$squart. [A.] quadrangular. 

FOURTH IS.] in Muſic, is one of the 
harmonical intervals called concords, See 
Concord. 3 

FOWEV [P. N.] a town in Cornwal, 
. whoſe fairs are held 
cattle z the market is on Saturday; it ſends 
two members to parliament. a 

FO/COL [8.] denotes the larger ſorts of 
birds, whether domeſtic or wild ; ſuch are 

geele, N partridges, turkeys, ducks, 


* C. 

6 FO'WLING [S.] the art of catching birds 
by means of nets, bird-lime, decoys, and 

, WING. IS.] a light gun for 

| rex [S.] a gun 
ſhovting birds. 

Fox IS. I is an animal of the dog-kind, 
and much bles a common in form, 
and is the fize of a ſpaniel, It N, 

diſtinguiſhed by its ſharp ears, and long br 

tail, with the tip white, A Fox of the firſt 
year is called a Cub; in the ſecond, a Fox; 
and afterwards an c/d Fox, It is very preju- 

. dicial to the huſbandman by deſtroying his 
lambs, geeſe, poultry, &c. | | 

. FOX-casr [5] Fox's ſkin. 


FOY IS.] faith ; allegiance, Alſo, a treat 


given by a perſon to his friends on his ſetting 
out, on 4 journey or voyage. | 


. 


[$.] 2 child taken up in | 


ay 1, and Sept. 10, for | 


FRA | 
FRA/CHES[S.] in Claſ-making, are flat 
iran pans, wherein the new-made -veſſels are 
put, to be removed gradually from the fire. 
FRA/CTION [S.] a rent or breach in a 
piece of cloth or any other thing. In Arith- 


metic or Algebra, it is a part or of 
ſomething conſidered as an unit or integer. 
Frafions are diſtinguiſhed into vulgar or com- 
mon, and ſexageſimal or decimal; and theſe 
again have their 3 for which we 


_ refer the reader to ſuch books as treat 
FRA/CTIOUS [A.] quarrelſome, peeviſh, 
te 


FRA'CTURE IS.] in Surgery, is a rup- 
ture of a bone, or ſolution of continuity in a 
bone, when it is cruſhed or broken by ſome _ 
external cauſe. ; | | 

FRA'GILE [ A. ] weak, brittle, capable 
of being broke, frail. | 

FRAGUVLITY [| S, ] brittleneſs ; weak 
neſs ; frailty. | 

FRA/GMENT IS.] a part broken from 
the wholez an i ect piece; alſo, ſome 
remains, or ſcattered pieces of old authors, 
whoſe entire works have been loſt, 

FRA/GRANCE, or Fxacrancy IS. 2 
ſweetneſs of ſmell ; an agreeable ſcent. 

FRA'GRANT 47 odorous ; ſweet ſcent= 
ed; agreeable to mell. 

FRAIL [S.] a baſket made of ruſhes, in 
which are packed up figs, raiſins, &c, It 
ſignifies alſo a certain quantity of raifins, 
about 75 pound, 5 
FRAIL LA. ] weak; ſubject to decay or 
breaking ; weak of reſolution; liable to error 
and ſeduction, 4 

FRAILTY [5] weakneſs of mind ; in- 
ſtability of mind; the weakneſs of our na- 
ture ; fins of infirmity. 

FRA/SCHEUR [CS.] a French word for 
freſhneſs; coolneſs. . 

FRAISE [8] a pancake intermixed with 
thin ſlices of bacen. In Fortification, a kind 
of defence, conſiſting of pointed , ſtakes, fix 
or ſeven feet long, driven parallel to the ho- 
rizon into the. retrenchments of a camp, a 
half moon, or the like, to prevent an ap- 
proach or ſcalade. by 

FRAME [v.] to form or fabricate ; to 
fit one thing to another; to contrive, ſettle, 
plan, or ſcheme out. 

FRAME IS. Jis a fabric artificially wrought, 
In Joinery, it imports a caſe, as a windew- 
frame, picture: frame, c. Among Printers, 
it is the ſtand which ſupports the caſes. A- 
mong Founders, it is a kind of ledge incloſ- 
ing a board, which, being filled with wetted 
ſand, ſerves as a mould to caſt their works 
in. It is alſo a ſort of loom, whereon arti- 
ficers ftretch their linens, filks, ſtuffs, Cc. 
to be embrqjdered, quilted, or the like. A 
mong Painters, it is a kind of ſquare, con- 
fiſting of four long flips of wood joined to- 


h 


whoſe intermediate ſpace 18 divide 
LS es 'by 


5 


= 


1 
| 4 
| 


F R A 


WO fy wende Intb Teveral Httle ſguates Tike "a 


net; and Hence ſometimes called reticula, It 
ſerves to reduce figures from great to ſmall ; 
"or, on the contrary, to augment their fize 
from ſmall to great. | 2 

' FRAMING oy ax nousx [IS.] among 


"Carpenters, denotes all the timber-work 


"titioning, roofing, cieling, 
A th er. ; | 


Xx 


"therein 3 namely, the carcaſe, flooring, par- 


FRAMLINGHAM Up. N.].a toyn in 
"Suffolk; "whoſe fairs are held Whitſun-Mon- 


.tay ; Se Michael Sept, 2g, for millenary 


Hod, cloaths, and toys; the market is on 


turday. | : * 4 0 
FRA'MPTON CS.] a town in Dorſetſhire, 
_whoſe fairs are held March 4 and 7, Aug. 1, 
"und Sept. 4, for all ſerts of cattle, 

FRA'MPTON [P. N. J a town in 


"Gloucefterſhire, whoſe fair is Feb, 14, for 


> FRANMSDEN EP. ly! a town in Suf- 
Folk, "Choſe fair is on Holy-Thurſday for 


—— FRANCE FP. N.] a large kingdom of 


"Europe, fituated between 50 weſt and 70 eaſt 


_ Tongitude, and between 430 and 51 north 


"Fouth ; and by the Bay of Bi 


Ktituge, being bourded by the Englim Chan- 


tains which ſeparate it from Spain, on the 


, on the 


"weſt. This kingdom was formerly divided 


* 


Value, or the like, It is ſometimes uſed for 


"of which is an officer, called 


"Sgnifies a. privi 
| e 3 as that for a corporation 
"© hold pleas 


into 12 provinces, but at preſent is divided 


Into 25 f governments, VE. — = 
trolling the governor, and all offi- 


ers of juſtice; and preſides over the receivers 


„ BY 
_ FRANCHISE IS.] in a general ſenſe, 
i iwilege or exemption from ordi- 


themſelves to fuch a 
An immunity from tribute. A Franchiſe may 


de veſted either in a body politic, or corpo- 
nation; in borough towns, or in any fingle 


There are Franchiſes of different 


on, 
E. the principality of Wales, coun- 


ties palatine, counties, hundreds, parts of 
the fea, Cc. Beſides which there is a Fran- 
ebiſe of having a leet, minor, or OS 

z 


as alſo of fairs and markets, felons g 


2s alſo the goods of fugitives and outlaws ; 


- 


—— 
* 


” 
> 
* 


— 


deodands, treaſure- trove, waifs, eſtrays, wrecks, 
'Sc.. Fraiſe is alſo uſed for an : lum or 
fanctuaty, where people are ſecure of their 
perſons. | : 


Ohta, [5% MX place 
where the king's writ docs not run, as at Cheſter 
t 


* 


1 


| 


8 


| 
| 


þ 


ö 


; 


ſubſtance in pieces or 


— — i __—_—_ 


„ 
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| called 


FRA 


FRANCVSCANS TP. N. ] a religions er- 


der of St Francis, founded by him in the 
year 1209. Before they ate admitted into 
the order, they are obliged to ſell all they 
have and give it to the poor; they are to 


perform 'a year's noviciate, and when. ad- 


mitted, never to quit the order on any ac- 
count. They are to faſt from the feaſt of 
all Saints to the Nativity, "They had 63 mo- 
naſteries in England. Hs 
FRANFIELD [P. N.] a town in Suffer, 
whoſe fair is June 24, for pedlar's wares. 
FRANK [A.] generous, open, ingenuous, 


fincere; alſo, free from charges and impo- 


ſitions; exempt from public taxes. 
FRANK "atmorcn [S.] fignifies a te- 
nure by ſpiritual ſervice where lands or te- 
nements are held by an ecclefiaſtical _ 
ration, ſole aggregate to them and their ſue- 


cefſors, of ſome lord and his "heirs, in free 


and perpetual alms. 
ANKNCENSE [5.3 is a dry refinous 
R , of a pale yel- 
lowiſh white colour; a ſtrong, but not diſ- 
agreeable ſmell ; and a bitter, acrid; and re- 
finous taſte; it is very inflammable, 


FRANKLIN [CS. ] an old name ſor 2 


1 rd, or bailiff of Tuned of ſpeech 
RANKNESS [S. » of ſpeech ; 
openneſs ; — freedom of con- 
verſation. 
FRANK-rTTDer IS.] in our law, fig- 
nifies a pledge or ſecurity ſor the behaviour 
of freemen, 


FRANTIC PA. ] mad, diſtrafted, difor- | 


dered in the ſenſes, wild, hair-brained, vio- 


lent! paſſionate, 
FRATERNAL LA. J brotherly, kind, 
amicable, ds 


FRATERNITY [S.] in Roman-Catho- 
lic countries, fignifies a ſociety for the im- 
provement of devotion, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſorts. In a Civil Senſe, it denotes à cm- 
munity or gild of certain artificers or traders z 
a corporation. 2 

FRA/TRIAGE IS.] in Law, the parti- 
tion among brothers or coheirs, coming to the 
fame inheritance or 5.5 

FRATRICELLI, r1TTLE BROTHERS 
DP. N.] in Church. Hiftory, a ſect of he- 


retics who appeared in Italy about the yar 
| 1289, and afterwards ſpread all oyer Europe, 


They wore the habit of the Franciſean ord-r, 


and pretended that eccleſiaſticks ought to have 


no poſſefions of their own, _- : 
A'TRICIDE [S. ] the crime of mur- 
dering one's brother; the murderer is alſo fo 


FRAUD ICs.] a deceit, cheat, trick. In 
Law, it ſignifies deceit in grants or convey- 
ances of lands, &c, or in bargains or ſales of 
goods, c. to the damage of another perſon. 


— Were FRAUGHT 


2. 8 2 22. 8 


T wo 3 


FRAUDULENT [A.] e, lee. 


4 


Sg gre » S2 


g 8 


42 


FRAUGHT [A.] laden; charged; filled ; 


ſtored ; thrb 
FRAU'GHTAGE, See FREIGHT, - 
FRAY [S. ] a ſkirmiſh, quarrel, fight, 
broil, duel, combat. | 
FRAY [V.] to 8 
to fret, grieve, A deer is ſaid to fray ity 
bead, when it rubs it againſt a tree to cauſe 
cke pills of the new horns to come off. | 
FREAK [S.] a whim, fancy, humour; 2 
wanton capricious prank. | 
FREAM IS.] a name given by farmers to 
land worn out of heart, and laid 
fallow till it recover. IE ; 
FREAM [V.] to growl, to make a noiſe 


as a boar at rutting time. | 
FRE'CKLES [S.] ſmall yellow ſpots, 
ſcattered over the ſkin, neck, and hands, 


raiſed by the action of the fun, 

FREE [A. I in general is uſed in oppo- 

ſition to whatever is conſtrained or neceſſi- 

tated, When applied to rational beings, it 

more peculiarly relates to the liberty of the 
I 


ill. | 
FREE-nxxcn [S.] is that eſtate in co- 
py-hold lands, which the wife, being eſpouſed 
a virgin, has after the death of her huſband 
for her dower, according to the cuſtom of 
the manor, | a ; 
FREE-norD [S.] ground claimed in ſome 
places, beyond or without the fence, and ſaid 
to contain two foot and a half, 
| FREE-cna#xr IS.] is properly a chapel 
| of the king's foundation; and by him ex- 
empted from the/ ordinary s viſitation or ju» 
ri ſdiction. | | | 
 FREE-notvy/[S.] fignifies lands, or te- 
nements, whick a perſon holds in fee-fimple, 
fee-tail, or fer term of life. It is alſo ex- 
offices 2s a man holds in fee, 


or for a term of life. 


FREE-nz0oTza [S. ] a robber; pirate; 
plunderer. 

FREE-sToxz IS.] a whitiſh ſtone dug 
ys many parts of England, that works like 
alabaſter, but is harder and more durable; be- 
ing of excellent uſe in building, Cc. 

FREE-warzzsx [S.] the power of grant- 
ing or-denying licence to hunt in any ſuch or 
ſuch und. 
 'FRE'EDOM IS.] liberty; freedom from 
ſervitude ; independence. 
is the right of enjoying all the priviteges and 
immunities ing to it. 
FRERDOM or Taz wilt IS.] is that 
power or faculty of the mind, whereby it is 
capable of acting or not acting, chooſing or 
rejecting whatever it judges. proper. 

FREE- UT IS.] the power of ' direing 
our on actions without conſtraint by necel- 
Gty or fate, | 


FREEZE, or rr IS.] in Commerce; 


a coarſe Rind of woollen cloth ; ſo called ffom 
is being froezed or napped on ons fide, e 


1 


In corporations, it 


fright, terrify, ſcare ; | 


4 


ö 


F R E. 
[V.] to congeal with cold; 


* 


FREEZE 


0 to fret che ground of the l 


clocks and watches, Cc. to give them a 


beautiful roughneſs, ors 10 
FRE EZ ING [S.] in Philoſophy, is the 
ſame with Congelation ; which ſee. | 
FREIGHT V. ] to load a ſhip or veſſel 
with goods for tranſportation. 5 
_ FREIGHT [S.] in Navigation and Com- 
merce, is the hire of a ſhip, or part thereaf, 
for the conveyance of goods from one part 
or place to another; or the ſum agreed on 
between the owner and the merchant for the 
hire and uſe of a veſſel; alſo the goods or 
cargo with which a ſhip is loaded. | 
| FRENCH FA] ſomething belonging to 
France; as French language, .. cuſtoms, 
polity, Ec. 1 | * 
FRE/NCHIFIED LA. ] one enamoured 
with the faſhionable follies of France; a 
coxcomb. g Cs. 
FREQUENCE, 'or 'yxEQUENCY S. 
crowd ; concourſe ;* aſſembly ; L 
occurrence; the being often done or ſeen. 
FRE/QUENT [A.] often done; ſeen, or 
occurring; - populous ; crowded ; cuſtomary z 
ordinary, 8 
FREQUENT | V. ] to go often to; or 
viſit. a place or n. of 
FRESCO IS.] coolneſs, ſhade, duſkineſs, - 
Alſo, a method of painting on walls in retie- 
vo, ſo as to endure the weather, | . 
FRESH [A.] in general, is ſomething that 
is new, pure, and good; or that has little 
or no ſalt in it, | 
FRESH p1s8z181wn [S.] ſuch a diſſeiſin as 
a man can defeat of himſelf, and by his ewn 
power, without the aſſiſtance of the king or 
the law, as where it is of ſhort continuance, 
viz, not aboye 15 days. | 
FRESH y1xe [S.] is a fine levied with- 
in a year paſt, 
FRESH rose [S.] ſignifies force ne- 
ly done; as where a perſon is diſſeiſed of any 
lands, Sc. he may within forty days aſter 
the force committed, or title delivered to him 
awarded, bring his aſſiſe or bill of rb Force, 
and 23 the lands. | | 
FRESH s$noT [S.] in the Sea Language 
ſigniſies the HL ot of any great river | 
| Into the ſea, whereby it is freſhened for a 
good: way together, gs 
FRESH erET [S.] in the Sea Phraſe, is 
a freſh gang to relieye the rowers- in the 
long-boat. a G 
FRESH s$viT [S.] in Law, is ſuch a 
purſuit of an offender as never ceaſes from 
the time of the offence committed or-diſco- 
vered, till he is apprehended.. ', : 
 FRESH-Man [S.] a novice; one unſkilled 
in buſineſs. . oy 
FRE/SHEN [V.] to make or grow freſh ;; . 
to extract the ſalt fram meat, liquor, Sc," 


FRESH- 


; 


| 


5" 


, common 


*% Weg aragy „ 


tit; ſtrength renewed ; a ruddy complexion ; 
the colour of health; the oppoſite of ſaltneſs. 


merſetſtire, waok fair is Sept. 6, for cheeſe. 


In Architecture, it is a knot or ornament, 
conſiſting of two lifts, or ſmall fillets variouſ- 
y interlaced or interwoven, and running at 
Het diſtances equal to their breadth. In 

5 yo bearing conſiſting of fix 


empt 
which laiſter- work. 
humour; paſſion. 
FRE'TTENHAM [P. N.] a town in Nor- 
folk, whoſe fair is the firſt Monday in April, 
for petty chapmen. 


love and eſteem above others, to whom we 
others, and that from a confidence of his 


f 1 kindnelt ; benevolence ; ten- 


r 
FRESHN ESS [S.] newneſs; vigour; ſpi- 


FRESHFORD IP. N. J a town in So- 


FRET IS.] a frith, or ſtrait of the ſea; 
agitation of liquors; commotion of the mind. 


FREWEN IS. ] a town in Cornwall, whoſe 
fairs are held Eaſter-Tueſday and Sept. 29, 
for cattle, | 

FRVABLE [A. ] an appellation given to 
bodies that are eafily crumbled to pieces. 

FRIAR, or yFrz1zz [S.] from the French 

e, a brother, a term common to monks of all 
orders, founded on this, that there is a kind 
of fraternity, or brotherhood, between the ſe- 
veral religious perſons of the ſame convent or 


monaſtery. 
FRVARY [S.] 2 monaſtery or convent 
of friars. = 
FRVBBLER [S.] a trie... 
FRICASSEE [S.] a diſh of meat cut into 
ſmall pieces, and fried with firong ſauce. 
_ FRICA/TION, or yFzicTiox [S. ] in 
Mechanics, is the rubbing of the parts of 
engines and machines againſt each other, 
by which means a great part of their effect 
is deſtroyed. In Medicine, it is the rubbing 


a diſeaſed part, either with or without un- 


guents, oils, Sc. Dr Cheyne recommends 
Friftion with a fleſh-bruſh to perſons of weak 
neryes and ſedentary lives, by which a free 
perſpiration would be promoted and obſtruc- 
tions removed. 

FRIDAY [S.] is the fixth day of the 
week ; fo named from Friga, a goddeſs wor- 


upped our Saxon anceſtors, 
I [S.] is taken for one whom we 


impart our minds more familiarly than to 


integrity and good-will towards us. 
FRIENDLESS [ A. ] deſtitute; forlorn; 

wanting friends and ſupport, 

""FRIENDLINESS 8. ] a diſpoſition to 


„ 


FRIE'NDLY [P.] benevolent, generous 
kind, hof . J > 2 
FRIE/NDSHIP IS.] mutual benevolence ; 
the cloſeſt intimacy ; perſonal kindneſs ; aſ- 
ſiſtance in diſtreſs ; conformity of tempers 
and manners. 85 
FRVESLAND [ P. N. ] one of the moſt 
provinces of the United Netherlands. 


bounded by the German ocean on the north, 


by Groningen and O on the eaſt, by 
the Zuider-ſea and Overyſſel on the ſouth, 
and by the ſame ocean on the weſt, | 
 FasT FRTESLAND [P. N.] a province 
of Weſtphalia in Germany, being the north - 
weſt part of Germany bordering on Gro- 


FRIEZE, FREEZE, or Frieze [S.] in 
Architecture, a large flat face, or member, ſe- 


parating the architrave from the corniche, 


being that part of the entablature between 
the architrave and corniche ; and in the richer 
orders it is commonly adorned with ture, 
figures, compartments, hiftories, foliages, 
FRIGAT [5.] a ſmall hip of war, ligh 
YE war t 

built, and a good ſailor, and has commonly 


get nbd eds rm | 4 
RIGEFA | S.] freezing act 
of making cold. b J : 

FRUGERATORY 18 an ice-houſe ; 
a where to keep things cold. 

FRIGHT, or rnicuTan [V. ] to ter- 
rify, ſcare, make afraid,  furprize, amaze, 
confound, | | | | 

FRIGHT [S.] a ſudden terror, ſurprize, 
or amazement, | 

FRVGHTFULNESS [S.] the power of 
impreſſing terror; aptneſs to be ſurpriſed or 
terrified ; hideouſneſs ; terri 3 an amaz- 
ing appearance. 

FRUGID [A.] cold, bleak, ſharp, pierc- 
ing; barren, or impotent, - Alſo, a jejune 
ſtile, without force or vigour ; nes . 

FRIGVDITY * coldneſs; bleakneſs; 
dulneſs; barrenneſs, or im . 

FRIGORVFIC A.] cauſing cold. In Phi- 
fiology, ſmall particles of matter, which be- 
ing actually and eſſentially cold, penetrating 
other bodies, produce in them that quality 
we call cold, | 

FRILL IV. ] to ſhiver with cold. In Fal- 
conry, when a hawk trembles or ſhivers, they 
ſay ſhe frilb. 

FRING [P. N.] a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fairs are kept May 10, and Nov. 30, for 
horſes, e. | 

FRINGE [S.] an additional ornament to 
dreſs, or furniture, | 

FRINGE [V.] to adorn with fringes; al- 
ſo, to pull out the threads of cloth, &c, at 
the end. | 595 

- FRIUNGRINHOE IP. N. ] a town in 
Efſex, whoſe fair is on Eaſter - Monday for 
toys, 5 | 


FRIPs, 
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| in our i. 


FRO 


FRIPPERY [S.! a French term, which, 
©, ſignifies the trade or traffic 
in old ſecond-hand cloaths, or goods; alſo, 
the place where ſuch commerce is carried on; 
alſo, the commodities themſelves. 

FRISK IV.] to ſkip, jump, dance, leap 
about in a wanton manner. 

FRISK [S. ] a frolic, a fit of wanton 


gaiety. 
sr [A.] , wanton, airy, game 


Pie [S.] in the Mercantile ſtile, ſig- 
FAIT (89) io dhe ek en 

FRI in the Glaſs manufacture, is 
3 n to 
be made, when they have been calcined or 
baked in a furnace; or it is the calcined 
matter to be run into glaſs, 

FRITH [S.] fignifies an arm of the ſea, 
. IE 5 os on, whenky tes 
water is rough. 

FRITTENDEN Ip. N.] a town in Kent, 
whoſe fair is Sept. 8, for ry Wares. 

FRVYTTER [S.], cake made of 
flour, butter, eggs, Sc. fried in a pan. 

FRIVOLOUS [S.] fooliſh, filly, rifling, 
of no conſequence. 

FRVZING or crorx [S. J a term in 
the woollen ManufaQtory, a 1 
ing a knap on cloth, or ſiuff, into a num- 
ber of little hard burs or knobs, covering al- 
moſt the whole thereof. 
Ne V.] to curl or twine up in 


to twiſt hair upon pipes, or paper. 


FROCK S.] a looſe garment; worn alſo 
children, like by waggoners, tallow- 
andlers, &c, 


FRO/DSHAM [P. N. ] a town in Cheſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 4, and Aug. 21, for 
cattle and pedlary ; the market is on Wed- 
neſday. 

FRO/DLINGHAM LP. N. ] a town in 
Yorkſhire, whoſe fairs are held MY 10, and 
OR. 2, for toys and pedlary. 

FROG IS.] a genus of am ani- 
mals, the body of which is 15. pane ye 
without a tail, and furniſhed with four legs, 
Befides the common Frog, 
other ſpecies ; but the moſt fingular is the 
Bull-frog, a native of North-America; at 
full length, it meaſures near two feet; is 
very voracious, and ſwallows young ducks, "and 
other water-fowl, before they have frength 
to ſhift for themſelves. Its croaking is ſo 
loud as to reſemble the roaring of 2 bull 
heard 1 A LN whence its name of Bull- 


is hkewiſe the Tree- gs 
EX. 2 from — 1 


iving on trees and plar ts; 
alſo the Green-frog, ſo called from its co- 


Jour, In Tarp, It is the hollow part of 


the horſe's hoof; or the fruſh, 


| FROGARHEATH P. N, a town in 
Surry, whoſe fair is , for n 
Wares. 


FROISE, See F, raiſe, | 


there are many 


EY © 
' FROLIC [S.] a wild prank 4 a diverting 


humour; a flight or whim. 
FRO/LIC, or Fzxot1csome [A.] full 
2 gaiety; merry, . jocund, wag- 


FROM [ P. J away; noting privation z 
apart; diſtin ; out of; noting progreſs from 
premiſes to inferences ; 3 "noting ſeparation, ex 
emption, or deliverance, ; 

FROME [P.N.] a town in Somerſeſhire, | 
whoſe fairs are heid Feb. 24, July 22, for 
cattle and cheeſe, Sept. 14. for cheeſe, and 
Nov. 25, for cattle and cheeſe ; the market 
is on Wedneſday. 

FRONT IS.] the face ; 3 the part or place 
oppoſed to the face; the van of an army or 
fleet, In Fortification, the two faces, two . 
flanks, and the curtain between two neigh- 
bouring baſtions. In Architecture, the prin- 
_— face or fide of the building, In Per- 
bea a projection, or rep of 

f 75 or or fore-part of an 


an object 
Fa 3 


FRONTA'LE [S.] in Medicine, a name 
for any external en or topic, applied to 
the forehead. 

FRONTAL mMuscLzs [8] Ter 
two of the four muſcles of the cutis of 
cranium, fituated under the ſkin of the | 


forehead. - _ 
FR/ONTATED [ A.] a term 

a flower, by f 

grows broader and broader, perhaps termi- 


botaniſts, for the leaf 
nating in a right line; and is uſed in op- 
poſition to cuſpidated, i. e. when the leaves of 
a flower end l a point, 

FRONTVER (5. ] the border, confine, or 
extremity of a kingdom or province, which 
the enemy finds in front, upon entering it. 
Frontiers were antiently called Marches. 7 

FRONNTIS os [S.] in Anatomy, the bone 
of the forehead. 

FRONTIGNIA'C PP. N. J a town of 

Languedoc in France, remarkable for produc- 
ing excellent wine. 
FRONTISPIECE IS.] in Architecture, 
is the portrait or principal face of a build- 
ing. Alſo, an ornament or embelliſhment, 
fronting the title-page of a book. _ 

FRO/NTLETS s. ] a ſquare p 1 ok hard 
calf*s-ſkin, including four pieces 
ment, upon which the Jews wrote 24 — 
ſages of the law, and put them on 
foreheads. 

FRO NTON [CS. * Architecture, the 
ſame as Pediments ; which ſee. | 

FROST Y Hoa Phyſiology, is ſuch an 
exceſſive co te of the air, as coneretes 
watery fluids into ice. col 

Hoan-FROST A moiſt vapour, 
that is drawn up ok. way in the air, and 
in the night again falls on the earth, _ where 


| it is congealed into icy cryſtals of various" fi- 
| gures, 


Air, 


i 


eres. = is therefore | nothing. but 
. dy the coldnels 


FROST TTZN [A.] nipped or wither- 
ed by the Froſt. 
FROST-rxA1L [S.] a particular ſtud made 


in a horſe's ſhoe to keep him from flipping in | 


froſty weather. 


FROST-worx [S.] work in which the | 
ſubſtance is laid on with inequalities like | 


thoſe of hoar-froſt upon plants, 

FRO'STY [A.] cold, freezing; chill in 
affection; hoary, erey-headed. 

FROFH [S. 
formed on the ſurface of fluids, by vehement 
agitation, conſiſting of ſmall globules, 

. or cvucxow-$P1T [S.] a 

name given to a white Froth, or ſpume, very 
common in the ſpring, and firſt months of 
the ſummer, on the leaves of certain plants. 
It is formed by a little animal, called by forme 


the flea-graſsbopper; by applying its anus | grain. 
cloſe to the leaf, and by diſcharging thereon a | 


ſmall drop of white viſcuons fluid, which con- 
taining ſome air is ſoon elevated to a bubble ; 


before this is well formed, it depoſites fuch a- | 


nother drop, and fo on, till ie is overwhelm- 
ed with a quantity of theſe bubbles, which 
form the whole froth we ſee. 

FROUNCE IV.] to frizzle or curl the 


hair. ; 
STE [4.] fetid; muſty ; havingan 


FROWARD- A.] peevim, Kerl, pet- 
| 


tiſh, croſs, hard to pleaſe, 
FROWARDNESS [S.] peevidbncks; fret- 


Sulneſs; 


perve 

FRO'WER [S.] an edged tool to cleave 
wood into laths. 

'FROWN [V.] to expreſs anger by knit- 
look the brow ; to threaten or menace by 

ks, 

"FROWN [S. ] difpleafure expreſſed by 
wrinkling the brow. 

F. R. S. fellow of the royal fociety, 

-FRUCTIFEROUS IA. ] bearing fruit. 

FRU'CTIFY | V. J to fertilize; to im- 

oye or advance in knowledge or ſcience. 

- FRUCTIFICA/TION [S. ] among Bota- 
mifts, includes the flower and fruit, with their 
Geveral coverings. But ſtrictly ſpeaking, it 

gntfies only the male and female organs of 
generation, called the ſtamina and piſtil. 

" FRU*GAL [A] thrifty, « 
mous; not extravagant. 


FRUGA/LITY FS. ] thrift ; ceconomy z | 


parſimony ; - good huſbandry, 
FRUGUFEROUS PA.] bearing fruit. 

" FRUGVYVGROUS Ds IS.] are ſuch as 

feed on os, either wholly or in part. 
FRUIT [S.] in general, includes what- 

ever the earth produces far the nouriſhment 

and ſupport of man, and other animals, herbs, 

grain, hay, corn, Sc. But more properly, it 


„ We 8 of a tres, ar plant, 


a white light ſubſtance | 


the obtainin 


careful, parſimo- | 


u 


| for the 
kind; in which ſenſe the word takes in all 
ſorts of feeds, with their furniture. It alſo 
lignifies the offering of the womb; likewiſe 


conduct; alſo, the effect or conſequence of 
any a jon. 

FRUITERER [S.] a dealer in fruit; 2 

rmonger. 
7 FRUVTERY [ 8. ] a place for keeping 
ruit, 

F _ FRUPTTUL [V.] fertile; prolific ; plen- 

teous; abounding. 

FRU'FFFULNESS [S.] fertility ; ſec un- 
dity; exuberance. 
FRUPFTION Is. 
the thing deſired. 
FRUUTEESS. N won gle zal no 
fruit; unproſitab 3 
without offspring | 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS E A. J made of 


FRUMENTRY, or ronny S.] 2 
kind of pottage, made up 3 
milk, with ſugar, ſpice, Sc. "ook 

FRUMP to pout, lour, » mock, 
browbeat. 2 * 

FRUSH, or r [S. BY among barten, 
a fort of tender horn, which ariſes in the 
middle of a horſe's ſole, and divides into two 
branches, running towards the heel in form 
of a fork. 

FRUSTR A'NEOQUS — vain, fruitleſe, 
unſucceſsful, to no pores * it 

FRU'STRATE V.] to eat, di rein, 
hinder, prevent, 1 2e- 
defeat; prevention. 
body ſeparated from the reſt, 

FRV IS.] fignifies the ſpawn, or rather 
the young, of fiſh ; alſo, a large number or 
company of any creatures whatever. 

FRY. Iv. I to dreſs victuals in a pad over 


| the fire, 


FU!AGE [8.].io in old writers, a tax of 12 d. 
for every fire, levied in the time of Edward 
II. 


FUB- bs. 12 pl chubby boy. 

FUB, or ron 15 
2 perſon by a pretence, or invented 
ſtory, on purpoſe to take off his attention, 
or amuſe him. 

FUCATE v.] to paint, diſguiſe, or co- 
lour a thing under a falſe ſhew. 

FU'CUS CS. ] a paint or waſh, uſed by 
women. 

FUD DLE V.] to tipple, or get drunk. 

 FUGA/CIOUSNESS, or rucaciTy [S.] 
volatility ; or the capacity of flying away. 


— bog deception; à fiction without truth 


FUGILE * an impaſthume in the 


an. 


F. 


tion and multiplication of its | 


an advantage gained either by enterprize 3 


] enjoyment ; poſſeſſion; ; 


FRUSTRA/TION 18. hlrgintment ; 
FRUSTRUM S. a part of ſome ſolid 


to put off ; e ; 


K. JZ ra r Ying Re 


FUDGE PS. ] a mere pretence, excuſe, 


= 


92 


neſs, or ſplendor, 


Fl 


' FUGITIVE [4] LE not durable; | 
rw wb a flying: from 7 . from | 
FUGITIVE 1 11 


his country, or remove 1 — . of —4 | 
Gdence on account of deci, ee other 


8 7 


occahons, | 

FU'GITIVE'S coops [ S. ] the proper 
goods of the perſon that flies on a felony com- 
mitted by him, which, after the flight, are 
n or lord 

. FUGUE IS.] in Muſic, when different | 
parts of a muſical compoſition. follow each 
other; each repeating what the firſt had per- 


med. 
 FULCIMENT { 8. ] a prop; ſupport ; 
that an wick 9. hey body reſts, 
* V.] N 
begun; to anſwer a — 
y obedience to a law. 


or FULGENCY Ls. I] bright- 
FuLOENr, or FULG1D. 4. 1 bright, 


or 2 to 
U'LGEN 


NT CS. ] the faſbing of | 


W In the operation of 


TY, 
. 1 * er e | 


in”. IM 


ee e 
er oppoſition to the ſun, |, 


Moon, when, in 
the whole of her diſc is illuminated; in 
n eclipſes of the Moon can only 
A ebe goth from its oil 

or greaſe, D fit it for the market. 
way a. 2 

17 8. workman employed 
a to 
1 * in 
orien erate — chit durable, and 


compact 
'LLERS aan 1 is a mirl of a 
texture, extremel and unctuous to 
_ when dry it is of » greg brown 


pale, to al- ; 
E 


r le ES 
iſh caſt in it. The fineſt Fuller's Earth 
is dug in our own iſland. It is a contraband 
commodity, and. not 2 under the 
penalty, ,of J. for every pound weight. 
3 45 2 Tthe place where the clotha, 
| FOULING 8. the.art or. aft of ſeour- 
L Pl ſtuffe, ſtackings, 


4 22 as e and tender ihem 
ftrong,,. is done by means of a wa- 
ter- mi 

A thundering making. 
rs : 
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FULMINATE [v.] toc u chunder 3 to make 
aloud noiſe or-cra eccleſiaſti- 


EA > omg ne 3 — denuncia- 


FULMINA/TION [8. . in Chemiſtry, is 
uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with Deontation 3 
which ſee, In the Romiſh canon law, it is 
the ſentence of a biſhop — _— or 'other 
eccleſiaſtic appointed by 7 _ 
it is 4 ſome bull hem 
| ſhall be executed. It is alſo'uſed AN hs 
| nunciation or execution of a ſentence. of 9 
nathema, made public with dus ſolemnity. 
; FULLNESS 18.1 completeneſs.; — og 
' ſatiety bi plenty th z ot ſwell 
ing of th 1 extent. 

FULSOME ME {A ] loathſome, batefal, wo- 
ſeous ; bordering upon obſcenity. 

FU'LSOMENESS TY loathſomenels 3 
obſcenity 3 palpable flattery. 

FU'LVID 1 Sd veep yellow colour 


inclined to a red. 
FU!MAGE IS. drt meme i 
|; FU'MBLE (V. to do any — — 4 
wardly or ungai 
FU!MBLER | S. 
* || tempts-any thing aukwardly. 


FUME — ea 
lation; 2 paſſion ; | idle conceit; win 


PN EUME. { v. 1 t reek, dem, or ek; 
18 to chaſe, or torment one ſelf. 
| 1 18.1 —— reckineſs 5 


FU'MIGATE Uv. to perfume-by Bike 
or vapour, raiſed by burning of adorife- 
rous herbs . medicate = 
l Ad on LS. ] in ; 
FUMIGA/T 2 
kind of calcination . when — 
hard bodies, are corroded, or ſoftened by re- 
ceiving certain fumes for that purpoſe. In 
Medicine, it is the application of fumes o 
certain — A of the body that are diſeaſed. 


FUN ( S.] ſport, paſtime, -merriment, 


FUNCTION [.8. ] employment; aeg 2 
the fulfllin the Ker of 2 ples 


Life conſiſta 
in RTE theſe Functions, and health 


Algebra, it denotes any compound quantity ;_ 
and when one of the component ities + 
ie variable, it is fad to be a variable Fine | 


tion. 

FUND. 18.11 in Anatotny, Genifies the 
bottom of any 8 the body; thus, the 
the Fund'f the-eye-i8 bay a Loc ythe 
charoides or retina; the 
| the Fund of the bladder, Ge. ſignify the bots" 
tom of thoſe parts. In Commerce, it 
the ſtocks: of the ꝑreat trading dad monied 


a It is alſo a term 3 | 
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| 


und of the wierus,* 


E originally ; principally, 


FM Go to peace. 


F UN 
who ſpeak of the public revenue LF nations, 
to Senky the ſeveral taxes that Have been 
hid upon merchandizes, either by way of 
duties, of cuſtoms, or exciſes, or in any other 
manner to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate, 
and to pay intereſt for what ſums it may have 


ectafion” to borrow. Thus we ſay, ſuch a 
duty, or ſuch a tax, is a good fund to an- 
fer ſuch a purpoſe. 

FUNDAMENT S. the foundation where- 
eon a ſtructure is e - In Anatomy, it is 
the fame with Ans; which ſee, 

"FUNDAMENTALS [. = — leading — | 
poſitions, upon w e ſtructure 
a doctrine is raifed ; alſo the firſt rudiments 
of 'a ſcience” or art; the foundation of a 


beaming the conſtituent 1 2 govern- 
"FUNDAMENTALLY EP.] eſſentially ; 
FUNDAMENTAL wore [S. ] in Mu- 


fic, the principal note in a fong, or com- 
to which the reſt are in ſome mea- 


FUNERAL z1Tzs IS. ] are ceremonies 
g the interment or burying of 


dead in * 


_ doaths5* it was uſual to bend the dead per- 


Jon's chivnd into the hand, and faſten it in 


t thee, fed thee, mainteined thee, and taken 
„% away thy life, O dead! he knows your 
* — vg and ſhall one day reftore your 
«<< life, Ee.” Then they ſpoke the elogium 


os funeral oration of the deceaſed ; after 
e 
———— u turning the fuce of 


rhe deceaſed towards heaven, they called out, 
The antient Chriſtians al- 


| —— a pipe, 


EUR 


cifix, ond flats the mouth and forchead. of 

the deceaſed ; after which each of the com- 

pany cats a bit of bread, and drinks a glaſs 

of wine in the church, wiſhing the foul a 

— repoſe, and the afflicted family all con- 
ation. 


FUNGOSITY Ts.] porofity ; ſpongineſ); 


unſolid excreſcence. 
FUNGOUS [ A. J porous, excreſcent, 


FUNNGUS is ſtrictly a muſhroom. 
In Surgery, it TY 2 4 


Tr 


Alfo, any excreſcence en trees of plants not 
naturally belonging to them. 
FUNICLE a ſmall cord. 
FUNK Js 
a thick ſuffocating 
| FU'NNEL IS.] an inverted hollow cone 


of a chimney to 


fined 
| home S.] in Commerce, f I 
the ſkin of f. 


1 


FURCAYTION s.] forkineſs z the heot- 


FURCHY' Cs. ] in Herakdry, a croſs 
at the ends, 


alſo, the ſcabies or ſcurf of the h 
Fo RIEs IS. according to poetical dies, 
they were three daughters of Night and Ache - 


hair, and eyes like lightning, carryi 


other torches ; the latter to di over, 
and the former to poniſh the guilty. 

* FURIOUS [A. ] outrageous, mad, tranſ- 
ted with rage and paſſion. 


a ſtink, a ftrong in fell 5 


rough which liquors are pour- 
ed into* veſſels : Alſo, the ſhaft or hollow 
convey ſmoak into the air 

above, or to let the air * 


wild beaſts, in 


ſpongy 
of fleſh as grows es the ber lips 2 3 10 


FUiRBELOE . Enen, 
filk, ſtuffs, &c. ſewn hk 12 of ornament 
7 8A v. j to burnifh, palifh, er 

FU'RBISH iſh, or 

E 
| FU'RBISHER LS. J. a perſon who fur- 
biſnes, poliſhes, or cleans arms, guns, 
ſwords, Cc. 


ng out to wa like the Me of fork | 


FU'RFUR IS.] * e dandriff; 


ww 


ron, namely, Alecte, Megzra, and Tiſiphone, 
| who are deſcribed with - ſnakes inflead of 'F 


chains - and whips in one hand, and yo . 


F Us | 

"FURNACE S.] an, utenfil or veſſel, pro- 
per to contain fire or to raiſe and maintain a 
vehement fire in, whether of coal or wood. 

FURNISRH IV. I to accommodate or ſup- 
ply with what is neceſſary; to equip or fit 
out for any undertaking. _ .. 

FU'RNITURE ['S, 4 moveabies; goods 
put ing into. a houſe by way of ornament, In 

ialing, it is certain additional points and 
lines, ſuch. as the elliptic, circles of decli- | 
nation, azimuths, Italian hours, points of 

compals, Sc. drawn on dial plates. 

FU'RRIER [S. J a dealer in ſkins, or 
the fur- trade. 

FURRING [S. ] among Carpenters, is 
the regular Fain out any part; as when 
a certain piece is ſcanty, a piece is put be- 

hind it to make its thic els, 
_ _ FURRS IS. ] in Heraldry, a bearing 
which rep ts the ſkins of certain, wild 
beaſts, uſed as well in the doublings of the 
mantles belonging to the coat armour as in 
the coat armours themſelves, 

FU'RROW IS.] 2 ſmall trench made by 
the plough in 1885 up arable lands. 


at. 


FURTHER at a greater diſtance, 

FU'RTHER [V.] to promote, advance, aid, 
or aſſiſt. 

FU'RTHERANCE [S. ] the a@ of pro- 
moting, aſſiſting, helping, forwarding, 

FURTHERMORE P. 1 

FU'RTIVE, 1725 n by Health. 

FU'RUNCL .] a uk, r tu- 
mour, with E and great 
1 in the adipoſe ee. under 


0 rage, madneſs, paſſion z, ex- 


| altation of (8, a turbulent, raging woman. 


n | 2. — 2 thick * 
2 ſhrub, 0 ntry people to 
r 


———_—_—_. 


—_ 
FUSAROLE in in Architecture, is a 
round membrane in the manner of a 
collar; and ſhould always anſwer exactly | ſtu 
under the eye of the volute in the Ionic 


capital. 

FUSCA'T ION IS. 8 — 
FUSE [V.] 1 ave. 
FUSFE [S.] a firelock, or mu 


| the wooden tap. or pipe filled wild-fire, 


fixed in a bomb or granado, and. gives fire | 
within, In Clock or 


to the - compoſition , 
Watch-work, it is that conical part dran 


by the ſpring, 994. chant, wana ths, Fang fu | 


, 117 


_  FURSIL 12 uet In 

[ IN 7 e de hp 

longer. 1 lozenge, and having its up- 
8 and lower angles more acute and 


n the other two in, the middle. 
FUSILVERS * e * with 


ces or 


cotton- ſtuff, which ſeems as it were w 


 quacity, 


33; 4: wa 
* % 


es. FS 
< * 


7 7 | 
Ke: 


FUSION 1s. 1 "the meling.or folution of 


metals, &e, by means of fire; 

FUSS [S.] buſtle ; racket; damour z muck 
ado about nothing. 

FU/SSOCK. 8.1 a lazy fat wench, e 
chief end of living is only to eat, drink, and. 


gormandize. 


FUST [S.] the. body, trunk, or thaft of 


a column, 
FU!STIAN [S.] in in Commerce, A bing got 
on one fide, Alſo, a. high ſwelling kind of 
writing, e of heterogeneous parts 
FU!STIC, . or. r vs roc 1. yellow 
wood that grows — all che lands, 
uſed in dying y 
FUSTIGATE [V. ].to teat with a flick z 


” SUSTILARIAN [S.] 2 mean, low fels 


e 11 a fat, dich a., 


ſtrong · ſmelling 
FUSTINESS | S. 


mouldineſs, frouzin 


W141 ba 
Rada worthle 
lightneſs, want of ſolidity. > 
FU/TTOCKS IS.] Ja, a thip, the timbers 
raiſed oyer the encompaſſing tim- 
bers that make the breadth, | | 

1 LA.] in general, denotes what- 

rds RTT I. or the time to come. 
UTURITY * 
E 


FUZEE IS among Fa bd tin 
IS.]. 6 Five bet =p 


gerous ſplents, joining fro 


Finn Tex. 


ES, 


that E placed on 
des of the leg. 
IV. n like the en of 


vet, Allo, | abominable, & 


[5] rankoek, muſines 
FOSTY TY [5] mould , rank, ill-ſmelling. 
Joquacious, tri- 


] am evan O'S | 


er from ſcrews, or Are et | 


4 Ix, PIs 


1 
me 


1 


pres — —é 
— a Am 


Y- gp 7 eta >, 2,0 fie {0 . 
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A *of the fame name, was a 


G AD 


as in the words rough, tough, &c. Vet no! | 


always, as inthe words therough, birough, &c- 


where it has ſcarce any ſound at all; y Fo as 1 


nn hm, gs os Co Py | 
9 


in which it is hardly perceiva 

meral G was antiently uſed to denote 400, | 
and with a daſh over it thus, G G, 40,000. 
In Muſic it is the character or mark of 
the treble cleff; and from its. being placed 
at the head or marking the firſt ound in 
Guido's ſcale, the whole ſcale took the name 
Gamut. 

GA'BARA, or GABBARA — 4 in An- 
tiquity, the dead bodies which gyptians 
embalmed, and kept in their houſes, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of ſuch friends as died with the | 

of ; piety, or as martyrs. 
Bol Fro talk * . to 


e [5] load e, without e 
or 


GA BEL 84 wet ts our old records, 
Kpnifying a rent, n 


"OABLOCKS Cs.) the anifcia pe of 


1 
we one of the principal 
name fies the 


his vikons of the 
m 


| ia he Perfians, by way o phor, t 


Peacock of Heaven. 

©: f among Miners, a fmall 3 iron 
E 
— 14 pamghy 

, GAD Ito ramble about; to goflip. 
GAD IP. Feel he foo of Jacob - 
| | Gen. xxx. 

Ae bf the Hides of 1 


whom 8 


3 nd, who followed him dur- 

cations from Saul. Alſo; an 
K 
| , N Ul. » IT Ce E - 
. 


18 tenons, and marking 


e e prophet 


GAL 
aD IS.] a fly that ſtings the cat- 
tle, and oo them run madly 2 
GAFF IO a large hook, or harpoon. 
S. 


GA FFER was formerly a word of 
reſpect; but is only by people of the 
loweſt rank in the country, ſpeaking ſami- 
liarly of, or to one another. 
| GA FFLEs [S. ] artificial ſpurs for coc ks. 

GAG bu ] thing put into the mouth 
to prevent ſpeaking or eating. 


AGE [S.Jin Law-books, fighifies pledge, 


| forety, caution. In Sea language, it is when 
one ſhip is to windward of another, ſhe is 
 faid to have the went ber- 
likewiſe call the number 
ſe] inks in the water, the Si: Gage. In 
Joinery, it is an instrument to draw a 

parallel to the ftrait fide of an 


' thickneſs. Among Letter-founders, it is a 
piece of box, or other hajd wood, ' variouſly 
| notched ; the uſe of which is to "adjuſt the 

dimenſions, ſtops, Se. of the different forts 


of — 
40 to to 
R 


wager ; to impawn to, 
contents of a veſſel. 
dr a eee [V.] te make a noiſe like a 
d GAPETY IS. 1 chearfulneſt, airineſs, 
merriment ; juvenile pleaſure ; ſhew ; fine- 


ry. 
GATM [ S. ] in Commerce, is uſed in a 
ſynonymous ſenſe with profit. In Architec- 


ture, the leveling Houlder of a Joiſt or other 5 


timber. 
GAIN [V.] to make 


to „ 
reſt 


z to obtain ; 
party or inte- 


GAINLY ce. ] bandily, "ivadily, judi- 


ciouſly. 


GAINSAY TV.] to contradift ; oppole z 
to diſpu te or argue. 


| GANNSBOROUGH fp. w.] a town in 
the | Lincolnſhire, whoſe fairs are held Eaſter 
| Tueſday, and Ober 20, for beaſts, 


jay gl Torts. of Wey code; 8 


38 CATRISH [A.] poly, e fine, len- 
GATE [84 the air and manner of walk- 


ing. 


ſmooth, aſh- coloured, indurated 2 of clay, 
ſaid to have been uſed with ſucceſs for de- 


of ee of th: e ns un 


aſtringent. 

CALANOALS [S.] the name of two 
roots, brought from the Eaſt-Indies, kept in 
the ſhops, a" greater and a ſmaller ; of which 


the latter is moſt eſteemed. It is a great, de 


; Wi — and uteri ne. 


3 


of her. Tbey 
feet that 1 4 


board, for 
to an equal 


33 Ser g. V2 =p =. 9 r r'e ese 


GALAGTITES [S. Natura! Fi | 
r i — 2 


a — 0 


SS © 


wh vw. # Hs «a. 4 © 


GAL; 


the eaſt by the river Halys; on 
Paphlagonia ; and on the by Lycaonia, 
It took its name from Galatz, or the Gauls, 
who, under their leade? 1 left their 
own country in Europe; and having ravaged 
Italy and Greece, paſſed into the Aſiatic con- 
tinent, and reduced a great part of it to their 
obedience: But being broken by Attalus king 
of Pergamus, were at laſt ' confined to this 
ince, where in a ſhort time they efta- 
bliſhed their own language, which is very 
like that which the people of Triers or Treves, 
in the European Gaul, are known to ſpeak. 
Err1sTLE To THz GALATIANS [S.] 
the defign and ſubject of which is much the 
ſame with that to the Romans, but treated 
in a different” manner; the buſineſs of it is 
to diſſuade the Galatians from bringing them- 
ſelves" under the bondage of the Moſaical 
Law, 
GALAXY IS.] in Aſtronomy, the milky 
way in the heavens; a tract of a whitiſh co- 


lour, and conſiderable breadth, which runs 


through a t compaſs of the heavens, ſome- 
| „ but for the greateſt part 
of its courſe in a fingle ſtream; and is com- 
poſed of a vaſt number of ſtars, too minute, 
or too remote from the earth, to be diſtin- 
i the naked eye; but are diſcovered 
in all parts of it by the aſſiſtance of the te- 


leſcope. | 
_ GALBA/NUM IS.] in Pharmacy, a gum 
iſſuing from mf ror an umbelliferous 
growing in Perſia, and many parts of 
Africa, It is ſoft like wax, and when freſh 
white, but afterwards becomes yel- 
lowiſh or reddiſh ; it is of a ftrong ſmell, and 
an acrid and bitteriſh taſte ; it is inflammable 
in the manner of reſin, and ſoluble in wa- 


ter like gum, It is much uſed in medicinal 
alas: 4-2 
GALE [S.] a Sea term of various i 


the ſhip may carry ber top-ſails a- trip (that 
is, hoiſted up to the higheſt} then they fay 
| 5 When it 8 5 
it is a Riff, ſtrong, or ale. 
When * ſhips are near one 1 ſea, 
and there being but little wind blowing, and 
one of them finds more of it than the other, 
they ſay, that the one ſhip gales away from 
the other. | 1 


 GALEA'SSE- IS.] a large low built veſſel, 


uſing both fails and oars, and the biggeſt of 


all the veſſels that make uſe of the latter, 
— GALENNIC,, or GALexrcart [A. Ja man- 
ner of treating diſeaſes founded on the prin- 
ciples of Galen. | Galenical medicines are 
thoſe that are formed by the eaſter prepara- 
tions of herbs, roots, Ct. and by combining 
and multiplying ingredients; while thoſe of 


2 


Chemiſtry draw their intimate or more re- 


. 
ITE ” 


| and trees of different kinds. 


\ GALILEANS [ P. N. e 
Jews, which fprung up in Judea, ſome years 


GAL 


| mote virtues. by means of fire and elaborate 


preparations, as, calcination, digeſtion, fer, 
mentation, Sc. F | 
GA'LEONS, or cALL1ons..[S,] thoſe 
Spaniſh ſhips that are ſent to Vera Cruz in 
the Weſt- Indies, to. fetch the bullion from 
New-Spain ; if the ſame, veſſels are employed 
in any other expedition, they ga by another 


name. KAI 
a ſect of the 


after our Saviour. One Judas, à native 

of it, about the year of the World 4010, on 
the occaſion of Auguſtus appointing the peo 

to be muſtered and taxed, Judas pretend, 

that the tax was a manifeſt 1 ce of ſervi- 
tude which, all the Ifraelites ought to oppoſe 
with all their power; upon which many of 
the people joined Judas, took arms, and be- 
zan a civil war, which, properly ſpeaking, 
was not concluded till the deſtruction, of Je- 
ruſalem and the temple, They pretended that 
God alone ſhould be owned as Maſter and 


Lord; and in other reſpects were of the opi- 


nion of the Phariſees. But, as they judge 
it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they 
ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of the 
Jews, and performed their ſacrifice apart. | 


ſame with BIE ; which fee, In Natural 
Hiſtory, it denotes any protuberance or tumour 
produced by the puncture of inſets on plants 


tory of Galls or Gall- nuts is this. An inſect 
wounds the branches of trees and depoſites her 


their contents, ſoon form tumours about the 


holes thus made. The hole in each of theſe 


remains, are ſure to be found within on break- 
ing the gall, In thoſe galls which contains 
ſeyeral cells, there may be inſeQs found ing 
ſome of them, although there may be a hole 
by which the inhabitant of another has gna w- 
ed its way through and eſcaped. | , 

GALL-zL.appzr [S. ] is uſually of the 


| ſhape of a pear, and of the ſize ofa ſmall hen's 


egg. It is ſituated on the concave; fide of the 
liver, and lies upon the colon, part of which it 
tinges with its own colour, It is compoſed of 
four membranes, or coats; the common coat; 
a veſicularine z a miſcularine, conſiſting of 


ftrait, oblique, and tranſverſe fibres; and a 


nervous one, of a wrinkled or reticulated ſury 


face within, and futniſhed with an unQtuous 
liquor, The uſe of the Call-bladder is to col- - 
le& the bile, - firſt ſecreted in the liver, and 
produce, we 
certain 


mixing it with its own peculiar 


perfect it farther, to retain it togethet, a 
time, and then to expel it. 


- . = F 
1 L | G ALL f 


- 


Gaulan, in upper Galilee, was the author 


GALL [S.] inthe animal OEconomy, he 


The general hif. 
of the fly-kind for the ſaſety of her young, 
eggs ; and the lacerated veſſels diſcharging 
tumours, through which the fly has made its 


way, may for the moſt part be found ; and 
| when it is not, the maggot inhabitant, or its 


- 


* 


s a fort of a balcony, at the ſtern of a ſhip 


DAD + 

"GALL IV. J t vez, fret, teaze, torment; 
ito rub or wear away. 

GA'LLANT [A. ] figniftes polite, civil, 
well-bred, with a diſpoſition to pleaſe ; alſo, 
brave, or Courageous. 

GALLERY ILS. ] in Architecture, 3 co- 
vered place in a houſe, much longer than 
broad, and uſually in the wings of a building, 
its uſe bring chiefly to walk in. In Fertifi- 
cation, it is a covered walk a croſs the ditch of | 
a town, made of ftrong beams, covered over 
Head with planks, ſometimes with raw hides 
to defend it from the artificial fires of the be- 
Beged. In a Mine, it is a narrow paſſage, or 
branch of a mine carried on under ground to a 
work defigned to be blown vp, In a Ship, it 


without board, out of which there is a paſ- 
Lage into the cabin, and is for an ornament to 
che thip. In a Church, it is a kind of bal- 
Iuftrade built along the ſides, or lower end of 
the church. 
GALLEY IS. ] in Naval Affairs, a low W 
built veſſel, uſing both fails and oars, and com- 
monly carrying both a main-maſt and fore- 
maſt, which may be ſtruck or lowered at plea- 
Are; much uſed in the Mediterranean. 
GATLEY-s1. a vx [S.] a man condemned 
for ſome crime to row in theſe veſſels. 
GALLI IP. N.] prieſts of the Goddeſs Cy- 
bele, who were eunuchs, and took their 
name from Gallus, a river in Phrygia, When 
a youth was to be initiated into this order, the 
cuſtom was to throw off his cloaths, to run 
crying aloud into the midſt of the troop, and 
chen drawing a ſword to caſtrate hĩmſelf; after 


GA M 
eight pounds averdupois,” of pure water; che 
beer and ale gallon contains 282 ſolid inches, 
and Holds ten pounds three ounces and a quir- 
ter 'averdupois of water; and the gallon for 
corn, meal, &c. 272-one fourth cubic inches, 
and holds nine pounds and thirteen ounces or 
pure water, 
GALLO'ON [S. ] a narrow thick kind of 
ferret” or lace, uſed to edge or border cloaths. 
GA'LLOP [S.] in the Manege, à motion 
of a horſe that runs at full ſpeed, in which 
making a kind of leap forwards, he lifts his 
fore-legs both almoſt at the fame time ; when 
theſe are in the air, juſt upon the point of 


legs almoſt at once. 
GALLOWAY IS. ſaddle At of 
fourteen hands high, 
GA'LLOWS [IS. ] a 9 on which 
perſons convicted of felony are executed, It is 
formed of two pieces of timber fixed in the 
earth, with a beam faſtened to each on the 


the ep with three pieces on the top, form- 


ing 
2 [S. in Printing, is an oblong 
ſquare board, with a Jedge on three fides, and 


a groove to admit a falſe bottom, called a gal- 


| ley-ſlice; into which the compoſitor empties: 


the lines out of his compoſing-ftick, and in 
which he ties up the page when completed. In 


cook-room. 

GAMBA/DOES [S.] a fort of boots fan- 
| ened to the ſaddle inſtead of ſtirrops, to put 
the legs in, to keep them warm, clean and 


this, he ran about the ſtreets, carrying In his |dry. 


band the marks of his mutilation, which he 
was to throw into a houſe, and in that houſe 
to put on a woman's dreſs. 

"GA'LLIARD [S.] a gay, briſk, active, 
forightly dance, 

GALLICAN | A. ] belonging to the 
French church or nation. | 

GA!LLICIS 8 .] a mode of ſpeech pe- 

culiar to the Fre language, and contrary 
to the rules of Grammar in other 1 dages. 

GALLIGA/SKINS [S.] a ſort of wide- 
kneed breeches ; trow ſers. 

GALLIMA/TIA S.] nonſenſe z/ incohe- 
rent talk without meaning. 

GALLIMAUFRY [ 5. ] a 155531 potch ; 
a confuſed mixture of divers forty of en,; a 


2 
| GAE A. 4 a ſmall callep/ot an- 
5 Nightly built, and deſigned for chace. 


GALLIPOT: fs. Jan 3 painted | 
and glazed. ' 
© 'GALLO'CHES [ S. ] a fort of” leathetn 
clozs, that cover a good part of the ſhoe, 
GALLON [S.] a W of capacity, both 
for dry and liquid things, containing four 
quarts, which differ according to the quality 
of the thing meaſured: Thus, the wine gal- 


GAMBO'GE s.] a concreted, vegetable 
juice, partly of a guramy, partly of a reſinous 
nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow. colour, 
and ſcarce any ſmell; it is both an emetic and 


""GA!MBOLS S.] 3 yo 
, 
frolickſome, i "Tk N 
GA'MBREL 10 1 che leg TRL] 
GAME 19 in general, ſignifies any diver- 
fron, or ſport that is performed with regula- 
rity, and — to certain rules. Games are 
uſually diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe and 
add and thoſe of hazard. To the firſt be- 
long cheſs, tennis, billiards, wreſtling, crick 


cards or dice. 
GAME-cocx [S. a cock bred to Acht. ˖ 
'GAME-xzeyexr IS.] is one who has the 
charge of keeping or pre erving the game, = 
is appointed by the lord of a manor, &c. who, 
not being under the degree of eſquire, may, by 
a writing under his hand and ſeal, authorize 
one or more game-keepers, who! may ſeize 
guns, dogs, or nets, uſed by unqualified . 
ſons for ing the games. 
re de ir [ A. ] Heat 
f. 5 
1 A- 


. contains 231 cubic inches, and holds 


touching the ground, he lifts both his hind- . 


top, or with three pieces of timber fixed in 


the Sea language, it is the fire-place in the 


et, Ge. and to the latter, thoſe performed wih 


On » @ | oy 
” +» LO hy. DO * 


mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders and diſ- 


| kind; one of Which, it is ſaid, will ſerve for 


kind of glove made of iron, and the fingers 
covered with ſmall plates. 


75 GARB f S. 
ments, . 4 | | 
GARBE LS. J in Heraldry, a theaf of 


GAMESTER [ S. ] a 
applicable to thole who ſubkſt merely by 


ng, 
AER [S.] a low term of compel- 
lation to women among poor people in the 
country, anſwering to Gaffer. g 
GAHMON S. ] the buttock of a hog 
ſalted and dried; a ham of bacon. 
GA'MUT [S.] the ſcale of muſic, where- 
on we learn to ſound muſical notes, ut, re, 


poſitions, The invention of this ſcale is owing 
to Guido Avetine ; though it is not ſo properly 
an invention as an improvement of the dia- 
gram, or ſcale of the Grecians. 
 GANNDER [S. ] the male of the gooſe 


five geeſe. | 
GANG [S.] a number, company, or crew 
of men herding together, for fome inteat or 


purpoſe ; as a preſi- gang, Sc. 
GANG-wav 151 the ſeveral ways or 
paſſages from one part of the ſhip to the other. 
GANGLION IS.] a tumour in the ten- 
dinous and nervous parts of the hands or 
feet, | 
. GCANGRENE IS. ] a very great and dan- 
gerous degree of inflammation, wherein the 
parts affected begin to corrupt, and put on a 
ſtate of putrefaction. | 
GANTLET, or 6GAuNTLET IS.] a large 


worn by cavaliers when armed at all points, 


In Surgery, it is a kind of bandage for the | 


hand, 
GANTELOPE, or GANTLET IS. a mi- 
litary puniſnment, in which the criminal 
running between two ranks, receives a laſh 
from each man. 

"GANYMEDE [S. Ja male proftitute, or 
one kept for ſodomitical practices; ſuch was 
Ganymede, a beautiful youth, to Jupiter, 

GAOL [S. ] a priſon, or place of legal 
confinement. | 

GAOL-pzrivzzxy IS. ] the deliverance 
of priſoners confincd in a gaol, whereby a pri- 
ſon is | eyacuated ; which is done by judicial 
proceſs, by which the perfons therein confined, 
are tried, — uĩtted, or, 2 „ 

CGA/OL 8. ceper of a gaokar 
priſon. + 74 23 

GAP (5:18 paſſage broke through a hedge ; 
a breach; a hole; interſtice ; vacuity. 

GAPE [V.] to open the mouth wide; to 
vawn'; to open the mouth, as a young bird, 
for food; to crave eagerly ; to open in fiſſures 
or holes; to make a noiſe with an open throat; 

d ftare with 


—— 


dreſs, cloaths, habit, veſt- 


; 


any kind of grain, ſaid to repreſent. ſummer, 


a term particularly 


It was formerly] 8 


nder, hope, or expeRation, | bell 


GAR 
GARBAGE IS.] the intrails, bowels, or 
l of any creature. | 
GA'RBLE [V.] to cleanſe ſpices, &c, from 
duſt, droſs, filth, waſte, &c. | 
GA'RBLER or s8y1cxs [S. Ian antient of- 
ficer of the city of London, who was authorized 
to enter iato ſhops, ware-honſes, &c, to ſearch 
and view drugs, ſpices, &c. and fee that they 
are garbled or cleanſed from the dtoſs, and dutt 
wherewith they are mixed, © a 
GARBOARD-s TAKE I S. ] the plank 
next the keel of the ſhip, one end of which is 
run into the rabbit made in the upper edge of 
the keel on each fide. © | BY 
GARD, orGuand [S. ] wardſhip; care; 
 GA/RDANT, or u DAN A. I in 
Heraldry, denotes any beaſt full-faced, and 
looking right forward, © 
GARDEN [S.] a plot of ground, culti- / 
vated and properly ornamented with a variety 
of plants, flowers, fruits, Sc. * 
GARDENING IS. ] the art of cultivating, 
planting, and improving gardens for grandeur, 
pleaſore, or advantage, 8 
GARDENER IS.] one who has the care of 
2 garden to cultivate and keep it in order. 
GAR GARISM, or ARGIES. I 2 lo- 
tion ar waſh to clean the mouth or throat from 


GA ROGET [S.] a diſeaſe in cattle. off 
 GA/RGIL ILS. I a diſorder that affects 
. Sip wr 

GA'RGOL [S.] a diſtemper in hogs. | 

GARLAND [S. ] a fort of flowers, fea- 
thers, and ſometimes precious ſtones, worn on 
the head, in a manner of a crown. It alſa 
denotes ornaments of fruits, flowers, and leaves 
intermixed, antiently much uſed at the gates of 
temples, where feaſts and folemn rejoicings 
were held ; or at any other place where marks 
of public joy or gaiety were required, as at 
triumphal arches, turnaments, Sc. We have a 
cuſtom at wakes to dreſs up may-poles with 
garlands ; and in London, the milk-maids on 


 May-day, dreſs their milk-pails with garlanda 


to viſit their cuſtomers. 

GA'RGRAVE [P. N.] a town in York-_ 

ſhire, whoſe fair is December 11, for horned ' 
cattle and toys. 1 55 „ 
GA/RMENT [S.] a veſtment; any part of 

our cloathing. LES K 

GARNER [S.] a granary; a ſtore-hauſe 

for grain. . — 

GA'RNER-sTzeeT [S.] a village in Suſ- 
,' whoſe fair is Auguſt 12, for pedlars 


wares. , 
' GARNISH [V. ] to adorn, decorate, em- 
NET © | mg 
GARNET IS. erb „ very 
beautiful gem, of a red colour, wi Soto , 
mixture of bluiſh, On ſhipboard, , tackle * 
with which goods are hoiſted into and our ok 


as à bunch of grapes does autuma, 


* 


ö ; 


r 


LA EEE 


4 


— rr i mon 


GAR 


GARNISHEE [S.] is oſed for the third | 
perſon or party in whoſe hands money is at- 
tached v She city of Londen - in the ſhe- 
nfs court there. 1 

GA/RNISHMENT IS.] a warning given 
to 2 perſon for his rance, for the etter 
furniching of the cauſe and court. 

GARNITURE [S] e, orhament 
for a room, horſe, * 

GARRET |'S .a room on uppermoſt 
1 1 
\ GARRETEER [$.] one who inhabits a 
garret ; commonly means a poor author 
. | cle 

GARRISON IS. a body of forces, diſ- 
perſed in a fi to defend it againſt the 
* enemy, of to keep the inhabitants in ſubjec- 
raph tr ſubfilted during the win- 


e LS. J loquacity, talkative- 


' GA'RRULOUS [Aj prattling, talkative, | 


cious. 
GA/RSTANG [p. N.] a town in Lanca- 
ee Jl an and ic 5 for |' 
1 why the marker i 35 for ditto, | bra 


en on br oy) IS.] 2 mili 
order of knigh the m * * 
tient of any lay order in the world, inftituted 
by king Edward III. This order —_—_— 
_ twenty-fix knights companions, gen 

and peers, whereof the king of Eng. 
E ſovereign, 3 They are of > 
or corporation, aving a great and litt 

Their officers ate a prelate, chancellor, 

regiſter, king at arms, and uſherof the black 
rod. They have alſo a dean and twelve can- 
ons, petty. canons, vergers, and , twenty-fix , 
penſioners, or poor knights. The prelate i is 
the head. This office is veſted in the biſhop 
of Winchefter, and hat ever been ſo, Next 
to the prelate is the chancellor, which office 
is veſted in the biſhop of Saliſbury, and has 
ever been ſo, who keeps the ſeals, Sc. The | ter 
next is the 2 who, by his oath is to 
enter upon the the ſcrutinies, the 
elections, altzes, and other acts of the or- 
der, with all fidelity. The fourth officer is 
Garter, and king at arms, being two diſtinct | 
offices united in one perſon, Carter carries 


the rod and ſcepter at = feaſt of St George, | 


3 of this order, when the ſove - 

is preſent. He notifies the election of 
new knights, attends the ſolemnity of theit , 
inRallations, carries the Gartcr to the foreign 
. Se. He is the principal officer 
withig the of arms; and chief of the 
heralds, _ All. ele REY except the pre- 
late, have fees. and pen e habit and 


enhgn der 7 tle, cap, 
2 e ares Our, kl? 0 


ral, a ſpirit incapable of coagulation, f 


market is on Thurſ- | 


do garter. breath, 


is at differently related. The com- 
mount is, that it was inſtituted in ho- ins 


GAT 


nour of a Garter of i contig ben, 

which ſhe dropped when dancing with king 
Edward, and which he picked up; but our 
beſt antiquaries think it was inſtituted on ac- 
count of the victory over the French at Creſ- 


fy, where the king ordered his Garter to be 


diſplayed as the fignal of battle. 

_GA/RTER x1NG AH arms S.] an offi- 
cer whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice. 
of the Garter, for which he is allowed a 
mantle and badge, a houſe-in Windſor caſtle, 
and penſions both from the fovereigns and 


who _— alſo fees, See the foregoing ar- 


' GARTH 
backſide, in 
"GAS { 8. ] among Chemiſt, 

GAS LS. |] among is a term 
made uſe of by Helmont, to ſignify, 5 
as 


by fignifies a little cloſe, or 
; north of England; alſo, a 


proceeds from fermented wine. 
Wag inn ge IS. J denotes the hinder thigh 
of a horſe, which begins at the ſtiſſe, and 
ends at the ply, or bending the ham, 
 GASCONA'DE [S.] a boaſt, vaunt, brag, 


CASH [V.] tocut deep ſo as to make a 
gaping wound. 
ng lag, a Dy and deep wound or 


ng 
GA'STRIC vessELts [S. ] in Anatomy, 
the arteries and veins of I * 
GASTRO'MANCY IS.] a — of di- 
rination by water, practiced by the antient 
Greeks, by invoking a demon in a low mur- 
muring voice, to anſwer the queſtion to be 
ſolved ; which at length was done b es 
images in glaſſes W with water for : 
| purpoſe ; . by the reflexion on the wa- 
1 ſented what ſhould come to paſs. 
ORAPHY [CS.] in Surgery, the 
om up wounds in the ab- 


CASTRO/T OMY IS. ] in Surgery, the 
cutting open the EI Sargery in 
the Ceſarean ſection. 

GATE I] in Architecture, a large door, 
leading, - or giving entrance into a cry, town, 
caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable building; 
or a place giving paſſage to perſons, horſes, 
coaches, or waggons. In Geography, it is a 
chain of mountains that run through the mid- 


ale of the little peninſula of India, from ſouth 


to north, 
V. J % collect, glean, af- 


GATHER” | 
ſemble ; to pluc the ripe fruit; to draw. hoo. 
Into one. or in 


gether ; to bring into one body or inter: 


, 
E 
r 9 
- 


_ veſſel by 


* rigorous in 
s 
* 


GA U 


calami In Sea language, it is ſaid of 
2 Ship th at gets the wind of another. 

' GATHERING IS.] collection of cha- 
ritable contributions; alſo, of words, hu- 
mours, Cc. into one place. 

„ 1 ES ] ſhewy- 


"Gn PY JA. ſhewy, oſtentations, fine, 
an appellation given to par- 

* feſtivals obſerved by the ſtudents of inns 
22 and colleges, which they call gaudy 


GATVEL-xtx LS. Ta tenure or cuſtom 
belonging to lands in county of Kent, 
by which the lands of the father are, at his 
death, equally divided among all his z or 
thi fend of © deceaſed brother, in caſe he leave 
no iſſue, among all his brethren. This is 
by ſome called antient ſocage tenure, The 
cuſtom came from our Saxon anceſtors, a- 
mong whom the inheritance of lands did not 
deſcend to the eldeſt, but to all the ſons a- 
like ; and the reaſon why it was retained" in 


Kent is, becauſe the Kentiſh men were not 
— 1 y the Normans in the time of | 
Willi 


iam I, The particular cuſtoms attend- 
ing this tenure are, that the heir, at the age 


of fifteen, may give or ſell his lands in Ga- 
vel-kind; though the father is attainted of 


| treaſon and felony, and ſuffers death, the ſon 


ſhall inherit. A wife ſhall be endowed of 2 

of the Gavel-kind lands, of which 
her huſband died ſeized, during — widow- 
hood. Likewiſe a huſband may be tenant 
by courteſy of half his wife's lands, without 
having any iſſue by her; but if he marries 


Lan he forfeits his te- itſelf, 


Sri ock Js. 44 a dg gs oct” 
dig” holes to put the ground; 

ab, ſhaft, Javelio, & he I vote 
ſtrument. 

2285 (5) a meaſure ; a'ftandard, | 


GAUGE to take the contents of a 


GAUGER T8. ] a king's officer, who is 
inted to examine all tuns, pipes, hog- 


"heads, and barrels of wine, beer, ale, oil, 


honey, T4 and give them a mark of allow- 


ance, before 1 fold in any place with - 


in the extent of 
GANG IS.] is the art of meaſuring. 
the capacities or contents of all kinds of veſ- 


ele, and determining the quantities of fluids 
© or other matters confained therein, 


GAUNT [A.] thin, lean, ſlender, meagre. 
GA'VO $.} OT 


9 two briſk and lively 
common time, each of error is played | 

Ern 

- and the ſecond contains 8, 12, ot more. 


GAURS [P. N. n 

5 ember in the 3 
car 

their monk, and sb in their 


GEL 


dealings ; they profeſs the worſhip of one God 
alone, the belief of a reſurrection and a fü- 
ture judgment, and utterly deteſt all wages; 
though the Mahometans believe them to 
moſt guilty of it. It is true, they perform 
their worſhip before fire, for which they have 
an exttaordi nary veneration, as believing it 
the moſt perfect emblem of the Deity. © - 

GAUSE [S.] a light, thin, open kind of 
ſtuff, made of filk and ſometimes of _— 
for women's wear. 

GAUK [S.] a cuckow; a fooliſh ivo - 


rant fellow. 
GAWN [S.] a ſmall tub. 
GAY [A.] bri airy, lively, chearful, 


ant. 


1 [S.] mirth, chearſulneſs, airi- 
GA!YWOOD [P. N. j a town in Norfolk, 


whoſe fairs are held June 11, for horſes, &c. 


at Gaywood ; and October 6, tor cheeſe, kept 
at Lynn cuſtotn-houſe key. 
4 ao atten- 
tively; to 
GA/ZE-novxr S. ] one that makes 
more uſe of his fight than his noſe in the 
II 
. a news- paper - 
ed account of wn! Sr. of - or pine: 
countries in the known world, in a -looſe 
ſheet or half ſheet. This name is with us 


GCAZETEFR [S.] a writer or publiſhes i 
of Gatettes. — 2 La ex- 
plaining the geography of cities, tqwns, Ec. 
GA'/ZING-STOCK [IS.] a perſon: gavech 
at with wonder or abhorrence. 
GA/ZONS [ S. ] in Fortification, pieces 
of freſh earth, ee 
form of a wedge, about a foot long, and half 
a foot thick, to line the outfides of works 
made of earth, as ramparts, parapets, &c, 


GEAR 8.) ments, 5 abi furni- 
ture; the traces and of horſes and 
Olen. 


GEHENNA ICs. j « en. mentioned in 
ſeveral parts of Scripture, \ which our Englim 
" CELATTINOUS 78. in Pharmacy, 

PT 
of jay to by glutinous — 


GELDS:] in our old Saton cuſtoms, fg 
nifies money or tribute. 
GELD [V.] to caſtrate; to deprive of the 
power of generation. 
GELDING 1 any animal caſtrated, 


particular] 
rig [4] 14] — cold icy. 


* 0 | GEL- 


4 5 
4 PR 1 % - 
A = 


7 . 


GEN 
etiLy I.] a viſcous body 
from the boiling meat in water; fize ; glue. 
S ELO SCOOP IS. 


— 


ughter 
- GEM DS.] in Natural Hiſtory, a com- 
mon name for all pts ſtones, of which 


GEMARA [S.] 
Pentateuch, or five baoks of Moſes, the Law, 
Without any other addition. 
they have 


much greater 
"GEMA/FRIA F 5 a geometrical, of 


GPMINATE V. 1 
| . GEMINA'T | 


Sim, the Twins IS.] in Aſtrono- 
my, one of the 22 fene of zodiac, the | 
third in order, beginning with Aries. 
xzonftellation, according to different authors, 
. It is repre- 
ſented e figure of two twin children, 
| 138 afteRtionately in the 
face, — 2 19 
Pet iy GEMM [S.] is the poreſt, and 
foflil falt, and an extremely beautiful 


2 [S:] © term ued in odd taw- 
for a court. 


*- GENDA'RMES, or Gexs p'anms [S. $.] 
| Io thi French army, is a denomination gi 
_ _ 40 a ſelect body of horſe, on eames . 
©, -Fucceeding the antient Gendarmes, who were 


to 3 | 


_ thus called from their being complsatly 
$ Ty | 


cloathed in armour, The- 15 
"thig light horſe of the royal houſe, and 


maſqueteers, are at * reputed to ws 


e to the 4 
| wr pac Þ 8 


Next to this, | 


S.] repetition; du- | 


Fhis | 


CERN 
The grand Gendarmet 
compoſed of about 250 gentlemen 
erlag. The king him- 
ſelf is their captain, and one of the prime 
peers their captain hanna, who has un- 
der him two lieutenants, three enſigns, 
three guidons, and other officers. There are 
beſides theſe, Gendarmes of the * of 
the davphin, He. 
| GENDER IS.] among G is a 
divifion of nouns or names, to diſti the 
two ſexes z or a denomination given to nouns | 
from their : : 


of anceſtors, or a ſummary acc 
of the relations and alliances of a i 
. 

ERAL [A.] an appellation given to 
E Thus 


al 32. diet, council, aver- 


GENERATE £3] to deget, propagate, 
GENERATING LINE, OF FIGURE (S.] 
in Geometry, is that which by its 
produces any other plane or ſolid figure. 
= GENERATION IS. a race, a family, an 


In Ph » it is the act of producing « 
— before 82 or, according to 


hick. 
8 prolige; ſtuitſul; 
— the power procteation and pro- 


| GENP/RIC or Gznanicar [A.] that 
which comprehends the genus, or diſtinguiſhes 


it from another 
eee 


genus, 
GENERICALLY 
the genus, though not 
GENEROSITY IS.] — 


of mind ; liberality ; imity; 4a no- 
| bleneſs rag diſpoſition that forgives the affronts 
and injuries received from and at the 


S Nr 


_ — 


- Amo — * 
cano- 


GEN 
eanonical book of the Old Teſtament. It is 
the firſt bf the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moſes, The Hebrews call it Bereſchith, 
Which ſignifies in che beginning, theſe being 
the firſt words of the +» The Greeks 
gave it the name of Geneſis, or generation, 
becauſe it contains the genealogy of the firſt 
patriarchs, from Adam .to the ſons and grand- 
ſons of Jacob z or becauſe it begins with the 
hiſtory of the creation of the world, It in- 
cludes the hiſtory of 2639 years, from the 
beginning of the world to the death of 
on Beſides the hiſtory of the creation, 
contains an 3 of _ original in- 
nocente and of man propagation 
the riſe of — the in- 


of cat, bred in Spain, ſomewhat bigger than 
« weaſel, of a grey or black colour, but the 
fur of the black is moſt valuable. | 


dict what will happen to perſons, from the 
ſtars which preſided at their 'birth, 


GENETHLVACUM, or czxztTHLIACYS Þ 


or 8. 1 made on the 
birth of ſome prince, or other illuſtrious perſon. 

GENEVA, or cis [S. | a_diftilled ſpi- 
rituous water, made with no ingredients 
than oil of turpentine put into the ſill with 
a little common falt, and the coarſeſt ſpirit 
they have, which is drawn off much below 


proof ſtrength. 

+ GENIAL [A.] an epithet given by the 
| Pagans to certain gods w were i to 
prefide over generation; theſe were air, 
earth, fire and water, The twelve figns to- 
gether with the fun and moon, were ſome- 
times alſo reckoned in the number. Alſo, 
any thing that gives chearfulneſs, or ſup- 
ports life, | 


- GENFCULATED. [A. ] the jointed or 
knotted ftalks of week] J | 
GENU IS.] certain ſpirits which the Pa- 


gans . - 
eular perſons and a beings o 
r 


a bad and a rood one s attending him 
one — ef vr vice, and the o to 
GENIO'GRAPHY IS.] a treatiſe of an- 
| gels, ſpirits, and i , 
GE'NITALS [S.] the parts. belonging to 


generation. b | 
 GENITIVE PA.] the caſe in the de- 
2 7 . 1 5 


the name of a king | footing 


| 


| 


GEO | 
clenfion of nouns; in} which, among other, 
it ſignifies begotten, as, the father 722 
or begetting, as, fon of a futbe. 

GENIUS S. ] denotes a man endowed 
with ſyperior abilities; a diſpoſition of na- 
ture by which any one is qualified for ſome 
peculiar employment, | 


' GHNITING IS. j an early apple gathered 
in June. WO 
© GENT, or GENTBEL [A. ] elegant; gen- 


that have not received the faith, or law of 

God. All who are not Jews, and cireum- 

ciſed, are compriſed under the word Gum. 
GENTILISM: [ S, } beatheniſm; pa- 


ing no man 
who: is born ſuch, / But among us, the 
Gentleman is 


eſteem it indecent, (- 

GENUA A.] true, natural; not ſpu- 

rious, nor adulterated. 4 £ 
GE/NUINENESS IS.] truth; perfection; 


reality; purity. oy 
— —„— B 
ings, ng under it many ſpecies, as 
quadrupeds is a Genus, co under 
it almoſt all terreſtrial beaſts, 2 
GEOCENTRIC [A.] in by, is 
applied to its planet or its orbit, to denote it 
concentric with 
the earth for its center, or the fame center 
05 3.3 that pare of r 
EODA'SIA FS. t part of Ctome 
which conſiders ſuring planes or ſur 
faces; or the art of ſurveying lands, 
GEQ'GRAPHER IS.] one who deſcribes 
the earth according to the poſition of its di · 


ferent parts, A 
| GEORGRA/PHICAL nz x IS.] the ſame 
with the ſea-mile ; being one minute, or the 


both part of a degree of a great circle on the 


earth's face, 4 a 

GEO/GRAPHY [S.] the doctrine or 

knowledge of the l globe z or the 

ſcience - that teaches and explains the * 
uy 2 5 7 * i 


the earth; or as having | 


YO 


X as 4 


n * — W 


of — or diminution, confidered in 


— from which it is ſeparated by the ri- 


GEO'METRY Ggnified no 
— TRE TL} e ere. 


or any diſtances or — within it; 
but at preſent it denotes the ſcience of mag- 
nitude in general; comprehending the doc- 
crines and relations of whatever is ſuſceptible 


ter. Alſo, a brown loaf. 


Ca oss or sr GEORGE [S.] a red one | the | 
GESTATION IS.] the 2 with preg- 


in a field argent, which makes part of the 
8 15 1 e 

GEORGIA FP. in a province 
r or Dageſtan on the | various 


"GEORGIA Ip. N. j in America, one of the 
Britiſh plantations, taken out of South-Ca- 


and_ couſins - germain are. the children of 


—— — ran 


St GERMANS [P. N.] a town in corn- 


al whoſe fairs are held May 28, and Aug, 6, 


for cattle 3 the market is on Friday. 
GERMANY [P. N.] an extenſive empire 


. | of Europe, — Ire 3 


of 

— 
gundy and the ſeventeen provinces of the Ne- 
cherlands have been long detached from the 
empire. There are in y upwards of 
300 ſovereign princes and ſtates, moſt of them 

in their ref] territories. 
GE'RMINATE v. 1 to ſprout, ſhoot, 
bud, or break fort 


GESTICULA'TION [S.] antie tricks ; 
various poſtures, In Rhetoric, it the 


x afefted aRion of an orator which is deemed 


a great fault. 

GE/STURE IS.] movement of the body. 
In Rhetoric, it confiſts chiefly of the proper 
action of the hands and face. It is a kind 


GET [V. ] to acquire, compaſs, obtain, 
procure, gain, earn; to prevail on or in- 
duce ; to get off, or ſell or diſpoſe of by 
ſome expedient. | "x 

GETTING IS.] acquifitien, gain, profit, 

GEWGAW IS.] a ſhewy trifle; a child's 
toy; a bauble. 


GHA'/STFUL [A. ] pale, frightful, weni- | 


ble, diſmal, melanchol 
GHA'STLINESS [5.] horror of look 3 


057 [A.] che ſoul of man; the in- 
tellect ; a ſpirit appearing after death; the 


third perſon in the adorable Trinity called 
the Ugly hs. A 
GHO'ST- 


aa =» 


ew & © ©®M =» = 


> »ey 


2. gn aunt wry” 


mw» 2 7 preg = 


222 50909 > = 


* 2 


W 


So 
GHO'STLY [A.] ſpiritual; relating to 
the ſoul; applied alſo to good advice, or reli- 
ious counſel. SES 7: 
GFOCH IS.] in Chronolgy, a cycle of 
12 years; in uſe among the Turks and Ce- 
thagans. | 
 GIALLOLINO IS.] a beavy, fine, fria- 
ble, yellow ocre, called Naples yellow, and 


much uſed among painters. - 
GIA'MBEUX s. armour ſor the legs; 


grea ves. 
G ANT IS.] 2 perſon of enormous bulk 
ſta 


or ſtature. | 
GVBBERISH [S.] cant; an unintelligi- 
ble jargon uſed by gypfies, beggars, &c, alſo, 
words without meaning. 8 
GPBBET IS.] the gallows ; the tranſverſe 
on which malefactots are hanged. 
GIBBOYSITY IS. ] protuberance z convex- | 
z prominence. | 
_ GVBBOUS [A] a term in 2 2 
noting any protuberance or convexity o 
body; as a perſon hunched, or hump- backed. 
In Aſtronomy, it is uſed in reference to the 
enlightened parts of the moon, whilſt ſhe. is 


moving from the firſt quarter to the full, and i el 


ſrom the full to the laſt quarter; for all that 
time the dark 
cated, and the light one hunched out, con- 
ib v3 . 
GIBE TV.] to taunt, mock, jeer, flout, 
ridicule, ſneer at, ſcoff, 
de $I a ſneerer, taunter, ſcoffer, 
GIBF'L IP. N.] a famous faction 
ig Italy, about the 12th) century, which 
oſed another called Gueipbs ; both miſerably 
that country for two or three cen- 
turies ; the one being ſupported by the empe- 
ror, and the other by the . 
GVBLET IS. the of 
ticularly of a 


heart, liver, pinions, and 


Y [A.] 1 dizzy ; incon- 
ant ; heedleſs ; wanton; raſh; un : 
GIFT 8 ſomething given or beſtowed; 
oblation; bribe. In Law, a conveyance, by 
which either goods or lands are paſſed. It is 
of larger extent than a grant, being applied to 
things moveable and immoveable, 
GVFTED [A] given; beſtowed ; endow- 
ed; qualified, or furniſhed with ſome extra- 
ordinary talents or abilities, either natural or 
ſupernatural. ' | 
18 IS.] a ſmall top, made of the tip of 
2 or ox's horn, for children to play 
with. 
_ CIGANNTIC [A.] ſomething of a mon- 
ſtrous fire, like that of a giant. 
GVGGLE V. ] to laugh fooliſhly, idly, or 
lingly ; to tatter, 3 


rts appear horned, or fal- piec 


erid, and pungent taſte, 


PILE, is cloding the | 


GIN 
8100s [S.} the fatriers term for ran 
or ſwellings on the inſide of horſes lips. 9 

CIV'GOT [S.] the hip-joint. ; 

GILD [V.] to waſh over or cover with 
gold, or an r yellow matter. : 

GVLDING [S.] the art of ſpreading or 
5 9 42 thing with gold, either in leaf or 

iquid. . 

SILLES- IT [P. N.] a town near Win- 
ton in Hampſhire, whoſe fair is Sept. 12, for 
cheeſe, leathet, and horſes. : 

GILL IS. ] a meaſure of capacity, contain-+ 
ing the fourth part of a pint. Alſo, a name 
for ground-ivy, which being infuſed in ale; 
makes what we call gill-ale. 345 | 

GPLLINGHAM [P. N.] a town in Dor- 
ſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held Trinity Monday, 
and Sept. 1, for bullocks, horſes, and ſheep. 

- GILLY-yLowen IS.] corrupted from July- 
flower ; a fine pleaſant flower both for fight 
and ſmell, and blows in July. | 

GILLS [IS.] the apertures on each fide a 


head of a fowl. — ; | 
GIM LA.] neat, ſpruce, tight, trim, gay, 


ever, | 
GIM/CRACE [S.] a flight, trivial, or odd 


iece of mechaniſm. 

GIM'LET [CS. ] a ſmall 
with a ſcrew at the end. a 
, c LS. ] a fort of fi'k or mohair, twiſt, 
or lace, a ; 


GIN Cs] in Mechanics, a ſnare; trap 
al 


piercer or borer, 


thing moved with ſprings or ſcrews ; 
machine for driving piles. | 
GINGER [S.] a root of the tuberous kind, 
knotty,- crooked, and irregular ; of a hot, a- 
of a very agreeable er eget 2 
GVNGERBREAD S.] a kind of farina- 
ſweetmeat made of dough, like that of 
or biſcuit, ſweetened with treacle, and 
flavoyred with gi and other ſpices, | 
GIFNGERLY {P.] cautiouſly, ſoftly, ten- 
the gums, 


e 


LE [S. J a tinkling ſharp gate 
made by the ſhaking together of bits of tin, 
money, qr the like. Alſo, affectation in the 
ſound of periods; rhime. WER 
| GPNGLYMUS { 5. ] is that jundture of | 
the bones wherein they mutually receive, and 
are received by one another, as is the caſe of 
the humerus and cubitus, or the ſhoulder and 


elbow, | ; 

GINNET[S.] a nag; a mule 3 a dege- 
„ 2 | - r 

_ GINSENG IS.] a root brought lately into 
Europe, It is of a very agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, though not very ſtrong. Its ' taſte is 
acrid and aromatic, and has 


— 


N 


N 


— 
OTE” 


P 


fiſh's head ; the red flaps that hang below the 


GIS 
in it. We have it from China; and there is 
of it in the ſame latitudes in America. 

GIP V. ] to take out the guts of herrings. 

- GVPPSIES IS.] vagabonds ; a ſort of pilfer- 
ing, wandering, pretended fortune-tellers, who, 
with an affected gibberiſh, or barbarous lan- 
| Luage, impoſe upon ignorant people by a ſpe- 
. _ cious pretence to ſkill in palmeſtry, phyfiog- 
nomy, and aftrology. 

GFRASOLE FS. ] the opal ftone ; by ſome 
called the ſun- ſtone, on account of its reflect - 
ing a yellow ar golden luſtre, when held up in 
the ſun-beams. 2. 2 

GIRD [V.] to build round; to invert ; 
to tie one's cloaths about one, In old Writers, 
It ſignifies to break a ſcornful jeſt; to gibe ; 
to ſneer. 

GPFRDERS IS.] in Architecture, ſome of 
the largeſt pieces of timber in a floor. Their 
ends ate uſually faftened into ſummers and 
breaſt-ſummers, and joiſts are framed in at 
"the girders. | | | 

GFRDING-ctzT [S.] in Sea language; 
2 ſhip has a girt, or a pgirding-girs, when her 


GLA 


the 1ſt Monday after Nov. 11, for horned cattle; 
the market is on Monday, 

ONSSING I P. N. ] town in Norfolk, 
whoſe fair is July 25, for toys and cattle. 

GIVE [V.] to beſtow ; to put one in poſ- 
ſeflion ; to deliver, impart, communicate z to 
exhibit, refign, yield up ; to fall on, or give 
the onſet ; to relent, grow moift, foften, melt, 
or thaw, | 

GIVEN [A.] among Mathematicians and 
Philoſophers, is a term for fuch things or quan- 
tities as are given or known, in order to find 
other things thereby that are unknown, 


GVZZARD [S.] the ſtrong muſculous fto- 


mach of a fowl, | 
GLACIAL [A.] icy ; frozen ; frofty. 
GLA'CIATE [V.] to freeze ; congeal ; to 

LANES [$.] in Building, is an eaſy, in 
GLA i an in- 

ſenfible lope, or declivity. In Fortification, 

it is that maſs ofearth which ſerves as a para- 

pet to the covered way, ſloping eaſily towards 

the champain, or field. 

GLAD [A.] chearful, gay, merry, pleaſed, 


cable being ſo tight, or ftrained, upon the | ſatisfied 


eurning of the tide, ſhe cannot get over it, 
but lies acroſs the tide. 

GVRDLE [S.] a belt or band of leather, 
tied about the reins to keep that part more firm 
and light, It was antiently the cuſtom a- 
mong us, for bankrups and other inſolvent 
debtors, to put off and ſurrender their Girdle in 
open court ; the reaſon whereof was, that our 
anceſtors uſed to carry all their neceſſary uten- 
Kls, as purſe, keys, Cc. tied to their Girdle ;; 
whence the Girdle became a fymbol of the 
eſtate. 

CnxisTr1Aans or TAT GVRDLE 0 25 
the Chriſtians of Afia, particularly thoſe 
Syria and Meſopotamia, who to this day wear 
a large leather Girale, bein — 4 thereto 
by Moravakkel, tenth cali the family of 
the Abaſſides, in the year $56, as a badge of 
their profefſion, | 

GIRL IS.] 2 young maiden under fixteen 
| years of age, or before the is marriageable. 

- GIRLE IS.] among ſportſmen, denotes a 
x6e-buck in its ſecond year. | | 

GIRLISH [A. ] youthful ; ſuiting 2 girl. 
« GFRONNE [ bY tn Heraldry, a coat of 
arms divided into girons, or triangular figures, 
meeting in the center of the ſhield, and alter- 
nately colour and metal. 5 

 GIRTH, or 6:nT S.] a crcularhands Zz 
the ſtrong canvaſs ftraps, which being buckled 
under a horſe's belly, ſerve to fix the ſaddle. 
In the menſuration of timber, it denotes the 
circumference of a tree, Among Builders, it 
is 2 term ſometimes uſed for a fillet. ; 

GISBOROUGH IP. N.] a town in York- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held zd Monday and 
Tueſday after 2 11, for linen cloth and 
horned cattle ; Tueſday in Whitfun-week, for 
horned cattle and linen ; Auguſt 26, for linen 


fort, exhilara 


GLADE Ts.] in Gardening and Axe 
t paſſage e * 
. 


that way. 
GLADIATORS IS.] in Antiquity, 
theks who ſhake e 


Rome, for the diverſion of the people. 2 | 


lihood. 
GLA/IRE [S. ] the white of an egg; alſo, 
a kind of halbert. | ; 
GLAIRE V. I to varniſh, or ſmear a 
thing over with glaire. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE [P. N.] a county 
of South-Wales,. bounded by Brecknockſhire 
on the North, and by the Briſtol Channel on 
the South, It contains 118 pariſh churches, 
eight market- towns, and ſends two members 
to parliament, | 8 
GLANCE IS.] a ſudden ſhoot of light or 
ſplendor ; a ſhort and quick caſt of the eye; a 
ſnatched fight. 1 | 
GLANCE [CV. j to caſt a 


look ; to ſhoot a ſudden ray of (| z to 
cenſure by oblique hints; to to 2 

GLAND [S.] in Anatomy, a body, 
formed by the interweaving of veſſels of eve- 


ry kind, covered with a membrane, uſually 
provided with an exc duct, and deſtined 
fo ſeparate ſome particular fluid from the 
maſs of blood to & the lymph. 


GLA NDERS IS.] in the Manege, a diſ- 
eaſe in horſes, con of a thick, flimy, 
corrupt humour, running from the noſtrils of 


and cattle; Auguſt 27, Sept, 19 and 20, and | 


E different colour, according to the different 


GLAD [V.] to make glad; to chear, com- 
= | 
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GLE 
of malignity, or as the infection has 


degrets. 
been of a ſhorter or longer continuance; be- 


white, green, yellow, black, or bloody. 
Ae [S.] the ſeaſon for nx 
into the woods to feed upon the 
mat ch falls from oaks, beech, and other 


"FGLANDULE S.] a ſmall gland ſerving 
to the ſecretion of humours. 

GLA'NDULOUS [A.] hog abound- 
2 wo or partaking of aun of 


* GLANDS [8.] the anterior extremity of | _ 


alſo the head, nut, and the 
for ng of he pants, Alſo, an acorn, or 


fruit af the 2 
GLARE an overpowering luftre ; 
* dazzling 10 3 a piercing, ſtaring 


GLASS S.] is a tranſparent, brittle, 
fatitious 18 For by the action of 


 bre, _— 5 Ro, or 


readily 
GLASTONBURY [P. N. ] a town in 
, whoſe fair is Sept. 8, for all 
ſorts of cattle; the market is on Wedneſday, 
GLASTO/NBURY-Txozx IS.] a ſpecies 
of medlar. 
CLOSER FoALY LS. ] a cathartic, 


Er UCOMA $.] isa defeR in the eye; 


the change of the ſtalline h of the 
eye into an azure colour, — ite 
drxineſs; 8 as ſome 


GLAVE '] = broad fword ; a falchion, 
V. ] to flatter, wheedle, 


.] to fix gals in windows; to 
running melted lead 


GLA ER [S. an artificer who works 
HER oor 
co in ng panes and 
to the ſaſhes and window frames 22 

Sc. and in cleaning the ſame. 


GLEAD 1 a name given to the kite. 
GLEAM a ſudden ſhoot of light, 


church, beſides yg tithes ; and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to a benefice, 
fee, manor, or inheritance, &c, the right 


| 4 ſhould be annexed to the Glebe. 
LEE fs 8. 


* 
GLEED h 


GLEEK aa re or — Hong le, the 


name of @ p . 


8 


a thing, as Potters | 


brightneſs, 2 ifſuing from the ſun ; 
IT. of light from ſome bright 
E to corn 
which the harveſt 38 | 
Suns [ $. ] among Minen, Gi 
12 2 ſome mineral ore. 
In Law, it is the ing to a pariſh 


GLO 


thin limpid humour from the urethra, occa- 
fioned either by a ftrain or ys 

GLE/MSFORD I P. N. ] a town in Suse 
folk, whoſe fair is held June 24, for toys. 

GLENE IS.] 2 hollow cavity ty of any bone, 
which receives another bone in articulation, 
ng OE cavity or ſocket of the 


LEW IS. ] a viſcuous cement, made by 
diſſolving the 2 wn, 
ter, and drying 2 gelly. 

ive. 

GLIDE 
to move u bad E „ and eat. 


GLUMMER [V.] ;4 thine faintly ; 
dawn, or begin to a 

GLIMMER IS 8.1 faint weak 7 

e quick flaſh of light; an 
imperfect tra view, 

L or GLITTER IV. ] to ſhine 

very bright; to ſparkle with light. ; 

GLI'STER, See Clyfter. 


' GLOBE IS. I in practical Mathematics, is 
an artificial ical body, on the convex 
furface of whi 


are 
ſeas, &c, of our earth, or the 
heavens, the circles of the ſpheres, 


GLOBO'SE, . 6Lozovs, or GLOBULAR 
[A.] an — given to things of a 
roundiſh figu 

GLOBULE S.] a diminutive of Globe, 
frequently uſed by phyſicians in f. of 
the red ſpherical particles of the b 

GLOBULOUS [A.] in form of a ſmall. 


ſphere ; 

GLOMERATE J. V. Ln wr into 2 
ball or {| to wind worſted, & c. 
into a * 2 

GLOOM IS.] imperfect darkneſs; obſcu- 
rity; duſkineſs; cloudineſs ; heavineſs of 
mind; ſullennefs ; cls: | 

GLO'OMY [A.] obſcure z almoſt dark g 
imperfectly enlightened ; ſullen ; 3 
y; of a heavy heart. 

GLORIA » PATRI, he eviving 

CLORIFICA/TION 8 the a 
glory; the ſtate of the in — gy, 

GLO'RIFY LV. ] to praiſe, magnify, exe 
alt, honour, adore; to be admitted 3 8 
fate of happineſs and glory in the world to 


"GLORIOUS [A.] boaſtful, proud, haugh - 
ty, vain, oſtentatious; alſo, famous, ſplen- 
did, illuſtrious, noble, excellent. 
| GLO. 


GLEET [S.] in Medicine, the flux of 2 OS 


— 


GLO 


the beatific, vifion; alſo, praiſe, honour, 
fame, renown ; ſplendor; magnificence'; the 
circle of rays which furrounds the heads of 
ſaints in — boaſtfulneſs ; pride; arro- 


gance 3 ous pride 
; GLORY. CLV. ] to'boaſt in, or be proud 
© GLOSE Iv. ] to ſooth, flatter, collogue. 


4 in Literature, denotes the ex- 
cation of che text of an author, 


ie > the ame or ſome other language; in | peti 


- which ſenſe it differs little from Commentary ; 
which ſee. Among Artificers, it is the luſtre oc | 
brightneſs ſet cloth, ſilk, or the like. 
© GLOSS to write notes upon ; 
Late by a DECIOuS ng rv ir of 
embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre, _ 
GLOSSARY IS.] a ſort of dictionary, 
explaing the obſcure and N terms in 


le; is 


commentator, 

- GLO'SSOGRAPHY [S. J the writing 
___ commentaries ; the expoundiog hard and dif- 
- ficult words and terms. 3 
GLOSSY [V.] bebe, lively, ſhining, 


' GLO/TTIS Is. ] the mouth or aperture of 
| the larynx, . through which the air aſcends 
and deſcends in reſpiring, ſerving for the for- 
mation of the voice, and giving that wonder- 
ful y gs, of 2 the voice is 
ble, in g and ſinging. 
| LG wers TER LP. N. ] che capital of 
Glouceſterſhire, a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two 
members to parliament, and is diſtant from 
London 81 computed, and 102 meaſured miles. 
Its fairs are held April 5, for cheeſe, July 5, 
4 28, and Nov. 28, for cattle and horſes ; 
markets are on Wedneſday and Satur- 
dax. 


GLOU!CESTERSHIRE [P. N. i an in- 


land county, of a healthful and fertile foil, 


about 50 miles long, and 25 broad, containing 
30 hundreds; in which are 25 market towns, 
280 pariſhes, one caftle, two foreſts, 12 parks, 
; large rivers, 27,000 houſes, and about 
260,000 people; it ſends 8 members to par- 
liament, and is about 140 miles in cirtumfe- 
-xence z and is remarkable for the large quan- 
tites of cheele made therein, and the woollen 

manufacture. 

: 75 _— 1 a covering for the hands. 

LOVER { Jone whole trade is to make 

or yr gloves. 


-GLOUT: IV.] to pout, lour, frown, look 
* fallen, 


n ſhive with 
8 of body, paſſion of mind, 
a 


or ac 
GLO [S. Tz a fhyning heat; violence of 
5 brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. 
GLOW-wor IS. Ja ſmall creeping in- 
ect with a ee eva 


* 3 £ 


| 


+ GLORY LS. ] the felicity of - heaven ; | 


5 


G NO 


GLUE. - See Glew. | | 
GLUM [A.] ſullen ; reſerved ; ſtubborn - 
Y grave 

GLUT S.] to ; over-fill ; ſaturate ; 
to over: ſt a market more wares and 


commodities than there is a demand for. 
* SLU T IS.] abundance ; more than enough; 


atiety.. 
GLU'TINOUS [A.] viſcuous, gluey, clam- 
my, tenacious 

GLUTTON [S.] one who indulges his ap- 
te by excefs. 
n LS. ] excels in eating and 


L [s. T [8] « valley hollow between 


to pal- | two mountains. 


GLYPH IS.] in Sculpture and Architec- 
ture, denotes any canal or cavity, uſed as an 
ornament, d.] ig old 

GNAR, or Ant in authors, 
ſignifies to : * 2 ſnarl. 

GNARLED 


GNASH V. 8 grind or collide the teeth; 
the teeth. 


to rage even to colliſion of 

CNAT N an inſet 07 the fly-kind, 
There are ſevera of them, diſtinguiſn 
ut party by the ze, and partly by the dif- 
ferent colours with which they are variegated, 
as black, brown, grey, yellow, &c. any be- 
long to the order of the two two winged fly. 

GNAW [V.] to tear, pull, or rend off 
from the bones with the teeth; to eat meat 
without knife or fork. 

GNOMES 5) certain inviſible 2 
who, according to the Cabbaliſt, i 
bit the inner parts of the earth. They — 
ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the guardians of 
quarries, mines, &c, 

GNO'MON S. ] in general, Henifies an 
index, director, or explainer. In p 
if a parallellogram be divided into four 


ones, by two lines interſecting each other, | 


and any one of theſe four be taken away, the 
remaining three will make or compoſe a Gro- 
mon. In Aftronomy, it is a ſtyle erected per- 
pendicular to the horieon, i in order to find the 
altitude of the ſun. In 2 it is bo, N 
pin, or cock which caſts the ſhadow, 
marks the hours, 

GCNOMOYNICS [S.] er 
ar plan har ſun and moon dials on any 
55 21 and Dialli 
TP. N.] in e Hiſtory, 
a 9 by bes >Imoft all the antient here- 
tics affected to take, to that new 
knowledge and extraordinary light to which 
they made pretenſions; the word ar fig- 
nifies a learned and enlightened t 
Epiphanius attributes the origin of the Gnofics 

to Limo imon Magus, and ſays that they acknow- 
kedged two principles, a good and bad, They 
ſuppoſed that there were eight different hea- 
vens, each of which was governed by its par- 
ticular prince, The prince of the ſeventh 
heaven, whom they named ä 


6 eing. 
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only that the 

| pear larger. The fur of the Goat is of a pale 
dun, and the hairs rigid and waved, but not 
curledas in the ſheep, It is a native of moſt 
7 The buck Goat has under 
female 


344 
Her 


j 
| 


comfortable to the ſtomach. 


or Gon IS.] a ſmall z 
* . 17 Ls. u 


GO/BBLE. Iv. ] to eat haftily or 4reedily, | 


tory for ta , eftabliſked by RI. Colbert, 
at Paris; im x . +. 2 94 Z Ne 

GO/BLET Is. ] a bowl, cp, or drinking 

* „without either foot 

- GO'B or noSconmtiInG 8. ] 


imaginary evil ſpirits ; frightful in- 


. uE 


if ry, whoſe fairs are held 
; | horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs ;' and July 10 


E creator of all things, who preſerves ant 
| governs every thing by his power 

eigh and wiſdom, and R the only object of our 
or Barbero, whom op pr” por the | worſhip. Gon, properly ſpeaking, can have | 


no name; for, as he is one, and not ſubject 
to thoſe individual qualities which-diftinguiſh: 


| men, and upon which are founded the diſſe- 


rent denominations we give them the has no? 
need of any name to diſtinguiſh.: him from: 


d, | other Gods, nor to put any difference be 


tween him and any, fince there ate nome like 
him, The names therefore we aſeribe to- 
him are deſcriptions or epithets which expreſs 

am— 


| his divine qualities in terms 


biguous, becauſe they are ſuch as are botrow- . 
ed from common uſe, and given to the erea 
tures as well as to him, rather than true 
names which repreſent his it is. 
GODA/LMING [P. N.] a 


13, for | 


— 


for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and fore -pags ; the 
market is on Saturday. 


OE 
8 


GO'GELE [V.] to Sint; -toiftare with + | 


* * 
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Apdin the r in which. GONDOLIER [S.] » bavanan of waer 
po ay 6p. rp it never conſtitutes x pecu- man-. 25 
Har dre; but is found intermixed with the GONE [A] malt; advanced ; 14, —— 
ores uf othet metals; and moſt! frequently done; dead. 
-thoſe of ſilver, or thoſe. of Which, GONFALON, or GONFANON S.] # 2 
ſome other be the predominant me- kind of banner, carried in the 8 
tal; yet there ig a quantity of -filver;| the printi pal cu rches at Rome. 
in | . 


1 1 51 5 
tiĩon ĩt it to beat or 


num redtun, or great an o, which 
gold-beaters lay between che leaves of their 


— EL 8 node 
u g£11t,,. or covered Wi 
at — ES drawn — 


Hair of dhe hand. 

+ GOLD-czar [S:} i is cold ben with a 
— Ir oy thin leaves, fo that 
it i compitted that an ounce may be beaten 
into 1600 each three ĩnches ſquare, in 


| times in former ſurface. 
©- GOLDSMITH, or, las me edu ur- 


ram, upon — 


to at ſmamiover the ſea to Colchis; which | 


being ſacrificed to Jupiter, its fleece n hung 
upom a tree in the grove of Mars, guatded yy 


twothrazen-hoofed-bulls, and 4 drugom that 
- never: n 
8 72 r 


fo called Ss 


ay tn: muy $,:599 g: Siri! 

5 GOLDSITHNAY {P.N:] #townin cn. 
wal, n 1 

— — — 

OWE (x. the back © 75 ply 

—_— 


GO ns S. Anatomy, 3 
ang by ya . feme 
© into-another,,. ara pil arp; 9 th ——j 


dart # NT ee: 27 


Lo 


9,34 7 


much the ſame as goo 


which-ftate it takes 1 n 259% | 


23 — artiſt who | 
peg nary en age; 


— nan ILS. in ae — 


Kat whoſe fair is Se 


e de of 


b 


ne other re- 


—— — which amounts to the 
GOLD. Ars DIS] A - Gene- lame, whatever is able to procure, or preſerve 


to us the poſſeſſion of (agreeable ſenſations,” 
and remove thoſe of an oppokte nature. 


1 e hi the as: _ 


conduct ef the ſever 1 


their and. — on to their 
reſ ire objecis and relations. 72 3 


GOOD 22 in Law, denotes i 


— 2 — ia is iy Tara | 


king and 


cract catriage and behaviour to aur 
his people. ann. 
— ge 101 I 
"23 is ĩt 
O'ODLY [A.] — beef, "was 
able, defrahle. 
— [5] «cn option fon = 
GOODNESS J. value or merit of a 
On or Bas an 


-GO/ODNESTONE Fer. 2 ai boun in 


ee. | 


countryman 


GOODS IS. 
8805 [S. 1 — * n 
e WAL E friendly - 2nd 
volents difpoſition 4 alloy @. confuleratiog 
— anne - or be . 
i 41 Lan 1 
008 G8. J „ ie bel cli ku, 
and noted £2: —— lers 
12 J's wall 1. ,£ by 
91 [00 
.] a, particular-fail uſcd 
— — age yy or, 


A —— 1 . . 


neſs of: the aiot of Gordius, of Phry - 

ſo. very intricate, . — no find. 

or ended, The oracle 
having 


ing where it began 


he Who — 


having declared? 
bonid - unnd f all Ala 3 Aletander” at - ſhite, 


tempted, but not being able o accompliſh it, 
cut it aſunder with his ſword, and thus ful- 
filled or eluded the oracle. 

clones. ILS. ] blood; blood coagulated or 


ORE ge.] to fab; to wound » with the | 


. gras 


_ «x GORE-[S;] . GAA ie * by ſeveral, 


| GORGE 8. — Bucs ws Sh In " has.rela to the Goths ; ch 7 
72 or 1 tion otÞs ns we 
+ ] EX | 


GO ¾ 
COSPORT [P, 1.14 town in Hamps 
TO, for toys 3 market ih on Thurday... | 
REITs one Che. ma te Hom 

of 0 
ba mindleſs c bes her own 0 _ 1 


ee (8.] railing {rx 


people's affairs 3. . merry-makin 


covered of her lying- 8 
.GO/THIC * in general, is 


Architecture, it is the narroweſt part of the | tbic cuſtoms, Gothic 
Tuſcan and Doric capitals, lying between the ee Wy oy 585 M 


above the ſhaft of the pillar, and the | Go 


.annulets. In Fortification, it is the entrance 


of platform of any work, * __ yi wand, uſed i in dying the 3 


GO'RGEOUS [A.] fine, . dige 


with various colours, gaudy, rich in habit. whoſe fair is Aug. 2 2K] ,c mpg 


GO'RGONS J fo alles from cg. 
gon, &4 venemous Africa; they were 


the three daughters of Pharcusy-wizs Meduſa, T 15 
Steno, and Euryale ; ſo called from their ſavage- 
— I nl e eee tit 


which 
— and deſtroy men at fiſt fight, i - | 
+ GORMANDVFZE V.] to cat greadily, or 
voraciouſſy. 


GORMANDUZER 8.] a voracious eater; | governs, a place with a 
12 i . A tutor; ales er 


8 | 
1 GOVERNABLE 7 er, 
ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a hurſe are 3 | ſubmiſſive to authority. 


|» GOVERNANCE, Is. an te. word. 
1 oblals 


government, management, 
 GOVERNANTE [| S.];a governeſs ; one 
; education, gf young. 


n 165 Nog; is inveſtes 


| ith ſupreme authority in 2 one whos. 


temporal 


4 * 2 

| ä 

1y ſhrub that grows upon barren. ar heathy * "GOUGE Gl. (3.3 « rennd hellem for 

3 cutting holes nels aud grooves, Ge. gi 
GOSHAWK {S:] the name ef the yel- | ther in wood-or Hane 


Jow-=enind falood, with a ena and | 
a white variegated breaft. 
 GO'RSYNON IS.] a donn Obonceger- 


5 . 
* whoſe fair is kept on Monday before | humid, obtuſe, and 
St Andrew's day —— ee GOURDINESS fs. ONT horſe's - 


0 8h TS. 12 young bete; allo, « | 


ext's tail on nut- trees and pines, 
 GO'SPEL- IS.] we hiſtory: of che life and |, ſeat is in the joints and — 0c 


aQtions, death, reſurrection, aſcenfion, and 


dodfrine of Jeſus Chrik. The ward is Saxon, || ſpring and autumn, Alle, road eh 


a f 


KENT whole ft bs v. 
the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, | 


GOUT Fs. j in Medi 28 defined 
| Boerhaare, is a very diſeaſe, who 


"and whoſe principal time of invaſion. are che 


poetry, and the poli 
' GOUTY.[S.] 1 the gout. 


ac e c, or by the Grace of Cd 


_wution of the teints and ſhades. In Rhe- 


to handle any 

aukwardly or wantonly, + | 

* "GRACE S. ] wong Divines, ſignifies 
© uy vamerited | 04" beſtows on 


es oy ORACE [.) an aft of parti 
Aer or GRACE .an ae Para- 
ment for a general and free n, and for 


"ſetting at R inſol vent de 8 i 
2 Dave er GRACE [S.] in Contmerce. erce. See 
* "GRACE tis alfo a title of dignity given to 


wake, archbithops, and, in Germany, to ba- 
rons and other inferior princes. 25 | 


_ IS 2 formula uſed by ſovereign princes, to 
DK " Thus, in ſpeak- 


ing of his Britannic majeſty, the formula 


_ GRACE V. 


- - GRADVALTA.] proceeding by degrees; 
s ep. 

» GRADVAE [S.] 2 part of the Romi 
maſs ſung between the epiſtle and goſpel, 
taken a in an ifity 


RA 


"GRACEFUL { A. beautiful ; decent; fit 


{ie 
I 


Z 
: 
f 
Z 
- 
: 
2 F 
Z 


ty. „ 1 
ATION [S.] in Mathematics, 
is che act of graduating or dividing any thing 
into e r 


* 
2s . 4 * 
* * # * } ; 
nds whe eh. i 
l ; * 1 . EN. 8 70 > FR 2. 


y | nature with that of the tree from whence the 


barley, oats, rye, &fe. It is alſo the name 
of à imall weight, the 20th part of a ſcru- 
ple in apothecary's weight, and the 24th of 
4 periny-weight Troy. A grain weight of 
gold-bullion is worth two-pence, - 

filver but half 2 farthing, It alſo denotes 


GRANADVER, or An [5.)] 
* . * ! A 
hand- 


| 


' 
| 


F3GE 
141 
6 
"if 
1 
T 
24 


* 


5 CRAFF or czar fs. in Gardening, || into many pieces, much to the damage of all 
A! to make it yi of dhe fame | 
« hor, ſe e F " FX ds A N GCRAMARY 


GRAIN-[S,]-corn- of all ſorts, as wheat, | 


ſword, firelock, bayoner, 


2. 227. N. gerzg frre +» 


a ac oa et. p*. 4 


1 


GRANARY LS. 
tore corn in, eſpecially that deſigned to be 


kept a conſiderable time, 
GRA!NATE, the ſame as GA NET z which | 


ſee. 
 _GRAND [S. great, ittoftrious, | high in 
 _ ale f magaifient ; 


Candlemas-day, Aſcenſion-day, 
- Baptiſt, and All-ſajnts. 
GRAND AME, or GRANNUM S.] the 
fame as grand mother. 
GRANNDCHILD IS. ] the fon or | daugh- | 
ter of a ſon or daughter. 
GRANDE CS. a Sade given to 
1 nobleman of Spain or Portugal; by virtue 
of which they are ſuffered to be covered be- 
fore the king, who treats them like princes, 
ſtiling them alluftrious, in his letters; and in 
_—_ to, or of them, they are Riled emi- 


"OR ANDEUR [S.] fate; magnificence ; 
of ez cy 3 great- 
neſs ; elevation of ſentiment or language. 
GRAND jvay [S.] is the jury who find 
bills of indictment before juſtices 4 2 
peace and goal delivery, or of Oyer er- 
miner, &c, againſt any offenders that may 
be tried for the fat. 
GRAND s$z16x108 [S,] the title of the 
empcror of the Turks. 
GRAND szxncrantTay IS. ] the te- 
nure of holding lands of the king, by the 
ſervice of carrying = banner, or lead- 
his horſes,” or being his champion, car- 
ver, butler, &c. at his coronation. 
GRANNDINOUS LA.] full of hail, 
3 ILS. ] grandfather z and po- 
y anceſtor, - 


"GRANGE [S.] a houſe or farm, not on- 


ly furniſhed with neceflary for all 
manner of huſbandy, as fables, falls, Se. 
but where there are granaries for corn, barns, 
hay-loft, Cc. And by the grant of a grange, 
ſaab places will paſe, without being particu- 
larly mentioned, 

GRANITE [S.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
diſtin genus of ſtones, compoſed of ſeparate 
and very large 
together, of great ha 
ſteel, not fermenti 
and i ectly caleini 

. GRANVVOROUS 
to animals that feed on cora or 
 GRA'NNUM IS. j Om ö, ber. 
SRANT [S. I. giftz a boon; admiſ- 
fion of f in diſpute. In Law, a 
conveyance in writing, as cannot paſs or be 
conveyed by word only; ſuch are reverts, 
reverſions, ſervices, advowſons, tithes, &c, 


„ giving. fire with 
with acids, and Nowly 
in a great fire, 

S.] an appellation | 


GRANTE 8 | 
vaio B [S.] he to. whom. any grant 


a building to lay or 


| ing melted metal into 


22 rudely compacted | 


ſeeds, | GRASS-riAr [ 


Gra 


|, CRANTOR 15 be by whow grin 


GRANTHAM p. N. I a town * 
colnthire, whoſe fail 21 K — 


.Holy-Thurſday for lheep. and horſes, ; 


— 
cattle and horſes, "the market is, = 5 aturday ; 
it ſends two members to 

CRANULATE [CV. Tee bet ESR into fag 


or grains. 
CRANULA/TION [4.5 att, of pour- 


hey 3 
Joly 10, Ot, 26, and Dec. 17, 


þ 


may congeal into ſmall grains. Gunpowder 
and ſome ſalts are ſaid to be granulated, from 


their reſemblance to 18 
ſmall compact par- 


"GRANULOUS A.] full of little 
- GRAPES [S.] 4 fruit of the 2 


Farrery, the mangey raged in horſes” legs 
"GRAPHICAL [4] exaly and curiouſly 


gran 
GRA'PHICALLY[P. ] pittureſgue; drawn 
* GRAPHOMETER [8.] « matkematicl 
TER [S.] a matica 
inſtrument, otherwiſe called a. ſemi- circle, 
the uſe of which is to obſerve any : 
what ones. je i yd, of: th inſtru- 
ment in any plane, (thou 
monly horizontal, or nearly 05 
how 8 d it Cn, 


. 


— 


GRA/PPLE ET to = 62S ftriy . 
c ve 
to conteſt in cloſe 155 + D 
GNA FER T 8 | 
inſect, that chirps and hops about on PS. 


GRASP to hold faſt ; ta 
ie "oath s catch at. Arey wipe ws 
A S, | a name given to 
diſtinct plants, as the agroſtis, or 
the briza, or qucking graſs, Cc. 
the term, Graſs, are alſo comprehended all 
manner of her ceous plants, ſerving for the 
food of cattle, as clover, trefoil, rye-graſs, Me. 
GRA!SSINGTON { P. N. J a town in 
Yorkſhire, 2 7 &7p are held * 4, for 
horned ca April 24, June 29, for theep 
and Sept. 26, "for horned Jus Ge 25 
ST a l level coved 


with 
| GRATE [S.] a range beben fot In 
a chimney, to make fire in; 


E! 


lattice to let water ont of 83 


common : and for other uſes... 


GRATE [V. ] to rub or wear 
attrition ; to reduce a ſubſtance into 


== 


day in Lent, for horned — 15 and 


Water, ſo as it 4 


a nimble ſummer | 


„ 


* 


* 


* 


t 8 5 (gs we. en LATELY, 1 r fnlanSy, ſo- 


* 
GRATINGS. '$.] in a hip, a kind of | GRAVEO/LENT ftrong ſcented. 
2 fotmed and battins, the | GRAVER [S.] 1 2 tr of So, 
holes of which being three or four ie the (tile or tool by which all the lines, 

inches wide, ferve for the current footing of | ſcratches, and ſhades, are cut in copper, Cc. 
men over hatch-ways; to give air and vent e N.] a town in Kent; 
for the ſmoke in an engagement, Sc. whoſe fairs are April 23, and Nov. 25, 

« "ORANTEFUL [A.] ready to acknowledge | for horſes and all other goods, cloaths, and 
— a i hates, pleaſing, accept- | toys ; the markets are on Wedneſday and Sa- 


turday. 
| GRA'TER [$.] a kind of rough file with GRAVITATE 1 to tens to the cen- | 
hich foft bodies are rubbed to powder. ter of attraction ; en 


” GRATIPICA/TION [S.] reward; recom- ' GRAVITATTION [S. 


* leaſure; delight. a Ipecies of attraQtion, or 
ORTIFY | R . 
— ce ; to reward, recompence, or repay gravity, 
ere | GRAVITY [S.] in Phyſiology, is the na- 
a center, 


A perſon 
_ GRATING [A. dif tural 
Real ng (4 e pleat rene in Croery, the 2 


. e eher eng, witout nes mens wi 


or reward, 
4 n duty Loan GRAY, or cxzxy [A.] RR . 
a of the two extremes of black and 
| GRATUITOUS [A] CE ; "a white; with old age ; between light and 
withou ———— dark in the evening or morning. 
Loa err GRAY [P. N.] a town in Eſſer, whoſe 
GRA IS.] a ziſt, reward, ge- fair is May 23, agen to os 
krowlepmemt or recunpence fr fm ſervice | market is n Thurfts 
GRAZE 5 al- 
"ORATTULATE [V.] is comme 2 r 
oy to a perſon on any ſucceſs or good | courſe fligh pper ſkin, 
7 chit had Vaſe bien ada nA in e breeds, feeds, 
GRATULA'TION IS.] the rejoicing at, | and fattens cattle for market 
or joining with others on any happy turn in | GREASE S. ] the foft part of the 
their affairs. Alſo, a f or gourdineſs of the Toy of 


RAVE Is in Muſic, is a and | a horſe. 
9 AK, or GREASE 7.1 to ſmear or dah with 


— rhe viead fat | A2 to corrupt with =_ 
GRAVE-acczxr ILS. Sr 
_ 1 the voice is to be Its mark CREASY [4] flippery, oily, * 
pointed in the article Accent, and | with greaſe. 


5 an e en. . or | plied to things of extraordi — 
| RA V 8 lied to nary qu 2 
delineate on metal or hard fi ubſtances; alſo, quality ; e we hy, © great creſt 
to caulk, or theath a ſhip. genius, Se. 
E GRAVE. [4] folemn, e ular, ſo- n [LA.] teeming; preg- 
with c 
- GRAVEDO s.] a heavineſs and pain in GBA TEN | to enlarge ; to aggran- 
the head, W ane 2 dize 4 : | 
ORPATLY fr. n 


vel [S.] in Natural Hiſtory and ly ; generouſly ; gnanimouſly, 
En is along ridge of ſmall pebbles, GREATNESS 13. — —.— 
which,” mixed with a ſtiff loam, make laſting | nobleneſs; dignity; e 
dan eleganr gravel walks; an ornament pecv- nifcenct'; fate 3 grandeur, 
ar to dar — and which gives them the GREAT-nzDw1N Lp. N. Ee a town in 
| rele pay Gary 


vantage thoſe of other countries. In | Wiltſhire, "whoſe! fairs are held 
. teribl dftemper atifing from | July 15, "for horſes, cows 
1 concreting into ſmall ſtones in | Ware the market is on Ty, 
1 CREAT-cnarr [P. N. 9 n Kent, 
hr 


22 [S.] to cover with fand or ' whoſefair'is March 25, for 


"As & pork or par x perſon 80 | pedlary, 7 | 
- GREAT nor movewys or wWoobe rp 
OR 2 without a tomb; un- GEBEN a town in Eſſex, ws bs 

67 5[4.) » OST of -q Be? 25 ti * aun | fas 47 | 


bores, © 4 ? 
l 4 


” 7 — „ — 22 


DDr ̃²˙öNJ2m oe co 


x 
N 
9 


fees © 


PS - 
* 8 


» wy 


„ 


Lis Fr 7 


. S 


7 * D . © way 


C3 
GRE. 
| 1 P. K. 7 a town In 
Eſſex, whoſe fair is April 25, for toys. 
-GREAT-Tzy [P. N.] a town in Effex, | 
whoſe fair is kept Trinity IF for toys. 
"GREAT-wartzinc, P. N.] a town 
in Eſſex, whoſe fair is Tat 2 45 . — 
_ © GREAT-THuURLoOw oft 19, a town in 
Suffolk, whoſe fair is Oct. 10, for theep and 


toys, 
 GREAVES 080 for che legs. 
GRE!CISM 8 an idiom of the Greek 


GREECE p. v. is that country which 
is now called Romelia, whoſe inhabitants were 
once famous for wit, learning and genius, for 

arts and arms; but at preſent are extremely 
2 being cowed and over-awed by 
the Turks their maſters, fo that both prieſts 
and laity are ſo miſerably ignorant, that they 
— — abjure the Chriſtian religion for the 

Mahommetan, for the ſake of quietly enjoy- 
ing. the conveniencies of life; inſomuch that 
were it not for the Chriſtian” "feſtivals, which 
are obſerved with great veneration it's thought 
the Chriſtian religion would, long ere now, 
have been eradicated out of the country. The 
antient Greece, or Hellas, is ſituated between 
20 and 262 eaſt longitade, and between 360 

and 44 north latitude. It reaches from the 
ATI Sea, eaſtward,” to the Arch ren 
frui 


is generally à healthy and 


i, GREEDINESS f J ravenouſnels 3 vora- 
city ; eagerneſs - eee or defire 3 extreme 
els, 


unger; covetouſn 


1 [A.] voracious, ravenous, huog- 


i r Moxnxs'and vhs Pp. N. 
whatever order, conſider St Baſil as their 1 


der and common father, and deem it the | graſs grows 


higheſt-crime to deviate in the leaft from his | 
conſtitutions, There are ſeveral beautiful con- 
vents wick churches,” in which the monks | 
perform divine ſervice day and gh: 
the monks are cenobites, ar liye together, wear 
the ſame habit, eat at the fame table, and 
2 ues the ſame exerciſe - and employments. 
ere are two ſorts, the one of the grand and 
angelical habit, being ſuch as profeſs to live 
more - righteouſly chan the reſt; the other of 
the leſſer habit, who do not pretend to lead 
fach ſandified lives, Others of their monks 
are Anchorets. 

"GREEN: [PN] a village in Suffer, whoſe 
Fairs are kept RES 12, for cattle and ſheep ; 
Monday beft ſummer „ and July 5, 

ca 


for ſheep. and h a 
__ GREEN IS. ] is one of the original colours, 
Artificial 


by the "rays of li 
5 are rarely ſimple . 
the — yellow and Blue — 


but produced | yea 


fra one blue and the other yellow, ap- 
perfectly + when mixed, though if 
viewed with a microſcope," the mixture will be 


Some of 


r S 8 18 3 
ny Soy 


vers ſhades or degrees, of green 120 which 
| are firſt dyed, in blue; and then taken down 
with woad,. verdigreaſe, Sc. and afterwards' 


gredient that will dye green alone. 

GREEN- cron 8 S.] a board, er cburdaf 
juſtice, held in the compting-houſe of the 
king's houſehold, compoſed of the ERS 
and officers under him, who fit: daily 
this court is committed the charge and over- 
fight of the king's houſchold in matters of 
juſtice and government, with a power to cor- 
rect all offenders, and to maintain the peace of 
the . or juriſdiction of the court — 
which is way about 200 yards from the 
laſt gate of palace where his majeſty re- 
ſides. It takes. its name front a grees-clotb 
ſpread over the board where they ft. None , 
of the-king's ſervants can be arreſted for debt, 
without a warrant firſt eb e 
boar. 

GREEN-novsz or CONSERVATORY: [8: 
a bone in 7garden, rontnved for ftieltering a 
preſerving the moſt tender and, curious erotic 
plants, in our — will — bear to 
be erpoſed to the open uring winter 
ſeaſon. Theſe — beautiful ftruce 
tures, equally ornamental and uſeful. 
GREENNESS [S. I che quality of des 
3 viridity; ity; untipeneſs — 
f . 

neſF,- and D == art, 


HIGHS ien 

GR N-orunyt — 
Kent, whoſe fair is 

- GREEN-$1cxNxExss ['s. 15 2 — Jer 


dent to maids, al ans 
the turf, * of the e 


3 


GREEN-ws xp [S. 
rr eib 


—.— comp — ay 
GREETING 1 8. J ſakitation 3 curteous 
addreſs ; compliments at a diſtance. ! 
GRE'GAL [A. ] belonging to a flock. 
GREGA'RIOU LA. 1 going in flocks, 
ds, or coveys; 
GREGORIAN CALENDAR: Fs. ] is that 
which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eafter, and the a r feaſts baſes 
pending thereon means of — dif] 
1 the" { e Gregorian 


year. 
GREGORIAN xroen 18. 1 * EpG- 
cha, or time — 2 calendar * 
computation toolc place. T you 2760, is 
180th year of that Epocha, a, © 
GREGORIAN 11A 1 Joliin 
r corrected, or modelled, in fuch-a' manner 
as that three ſecular years, which, in the 
hw wo once are biſſextile, 2 — _ | 
years; and. only 3 
ds a year, Sor Bit 
Trar. 


fees chequered and blue, The dyers make _ 


> 


by * 
3 


ORE- 


| greened' with the weed, thers-being no one in- 


* 


GREENSWARD, or — , 


G RI 

GRENADPER and GRENADO. See gra- 
nadier and pranads, 
_© GRENAfDE-fS.Þi in Cockery, veal collops 
larded, pigeons, and a ragoo baked in a ftew- 
pan, being covered and bottomed with thin 
Qices of bacon; © - + 

GRE/SSFORD TP. N.] a town in Denbigh- 
thire, "whoſe fairs are kept 2d Monday in 
April, laſt Monday in Auguft, and 2 Mon- 
day in Dec. for cattle. 
- GRE'SSINGHALL. — N. Ja town in 
Norfolk, whoſe 72 is toys, Sc. 


— — . 


— [S.] a tall fleet dog, that 
chaces in fight, and not ſcent. 
-GRICE {$:]'a little pig, a young wild 


* - GRIDE fe 6 cat, or wound with « 


Weapon. 

GRVDELIN 3 band 
7 —— 

. — to | ſort 


. | 
RI 8. a famall ſand cel alſo, a: 
- i ] ; merry |land 


_ Tz -[V.J to broil on a grid 3 allo, 
to flew ovſters in a ſhell. 


RL Abs s.] in Cookery, meat broiled 
ay 1" LA. ferocious, terrible, frightful, 
l-lodking. 


ugly, 
GRACE Is. he Homes of the coun- 
tenance by way of affectation. gas en Fra 
_ tempt, or diſdain, - CR Wo watt ors 
A GRIMA/LKIN tho an old cat. 
GCRUMSBY [P. N.] a town in Lineela- 
ſhire, ſends two members to parliament, 'and 
% 124 computed, and 158 meaſured miles 
from London. Its fairs are June 27, for ſheep, 
2 — = for horſes; its market is 


e the teeth ä 
1 


Jvithdramt ps; to expreſs pain or anguiſh 
by a diſtortion of the face; alſo, to ſnarl, or 
ſhew the teeth angrily 5 A 
e ſeem pleaſes. - 


r 5 


0 4.4 
, 1 Sa. b , 
"S i. « 


GRO 

GRIN [S.] a ſnare; a trap, 
GRIND V.] toreduce to poweer by fric- 
Jos, © ohne made into meal between mil- 
ſtones 3 to rub one thing againſt another 3 to 
harraſs ;; 

GRYNDERS [8.1] the back or great teeth 
of animals. 


CRINBSTONE RP he J the fone. on which 


wn otra P. Ir a town in Notting - 
hamſfüre, whoſe fa — of - 2, for cattle and 
merchandize, parti for boots and ſhoes, 
GRINTON Tf 8 town in Yorkſhire, 


Thomas's day, and Dec. 21, for cloth, braſs, 
tin, and millinery 

GRIP [S. a ſmall ditch, cut acroſs a mea- 
dow or land, in order to drain it. 


fiſt; to clo inch, preſs, ſaneete. 
GRIPE Is. «ap hold, ſeizure of the 
or paw, reflure, opprefiion, 


affliction, pinching wiſts s. In Medicine, a 
of cholic, or pain of the belly. In Sea 
vg 9 gh e 


3 of the ſtem, from the 

maſt end — 174 with the knee 
of the head; to eee — 
ſtem, or to make the ſhip a good wind; 
it N of the ſtern 
under water, chiefly towards the bottom. 

|  GRYPER [8.) anopprſſor uſurer; muck- 


"Grip Nef e of the 9 « 


3 VSLY hideous, frightful, Fr 
ful, horrible, (AJ 


RSO Ns [P, N.] allies of Swiſlerland; 
their ours gates Pay veer 


re- | bout 60 w 9 
tend we of Swiſler 


491 


— Tyrol ang 
on 
| the South, by Ialy 5 an by the 
| GRvSTLE | 18. x irong cartilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, [ 
[5: ] corn ground, or ready for 


the coarſe part of meal; oats eduorcoodly 
ground; rough hard particles. 
*" GRITTINESS 3] full of grit, and, or 
very ſmall ſtones. 


- GRVZZLE IS. a mixtures, of white 2rd 
black ; grey. 
GROAN {V,]-to- breathe with a hoarſe 


or body. 


made by a perſon in trouble. Among ſportſ- 
men, it-is the cry or noiſe N 
ting time. 


zer . plocs of Regis money of 


whoſe fairs aw. ed on Good - Friday, St 


R to check or tal 6.& in the 


Srinding. c 
GRITI G8. the duſt of ſandy flones 3 alſo, 


mournful tone, as in pain or 2yony of mind | 
GROAN [S.] a. figh, or mourafel noiſe 


* 
A «© «> 2 _« 


we CY wy 0 & - 


/ Af, DO. NR as 


Wt ECP RR TE TT VEE S. 


7 
. 


ſmall rings fo 


cannot ſee ; 4 ſearch in the dark, 
| GROSS A. ] thick, fat, bulky, foul, 
ſhameful, un mly, coarſe, rough, indelicate. 


of the 


GRO 

GROATS [S.] oats that have had their 

is taken off, or great oat 

GROTCERS S. Ress antienily ſuch per- 
ſons as engroſſed all merchandize that was 
vendible ; but now they are incorporated, ane 
make one of the companies. of the city of 
London, which deals in tea, ſugar, foreign 
fruits, ſpices, Cc. 

GRO'GRAM [S.] a kind of ſtuff, made of 
filk and mohaix. 

GROIN (1. .] that part of the body between 
the belly an 

GRO'MET 8. in the Sea-language, are 
37 faſtened with ſtaples to 
the ry to make faſt the gaſkets, but now 


not u 
"GROOM * uſually ſigniſies one em- 
oyed about but particularly applied 
1 ſuperior officers of the king's houſ- 
hold as Groom of the chamber, Groom of 
the Ale, &c. 

GROOM yorTrn [S.] an officer of the 
king's houſhold, who 8 chairs, tools, 
and firing for the 8 3 and 5 
furniſhes cards, dice, & 
diſputes which ariſe at OY 

GROO'MBRIDGE [P. N. a town 1 
Henke. whoſe fairs are held. May 17, and 

, for cattle and f 

GRE OVE [S.] among Miners, is the | door 

ſhaft or pit ſunk into the earth. 


Among 
Joiners, it is the channel made by their, 


8 in the edge of a moulding ſtile or rail, 


to put their pan in, in wainſcotting. 
GROPE [V.] to feel about where one 


" GROSS: IS.] the main body; the whole 
undivided bulk ; twelye dozen, 

GROSSLY Cb. J without art; coarlly; 
indelicately. 

GROSS-wztcnr [$.].the whole weight 
of merchandizes, with duſt and drols; 
48 allo the U 6 or cheſt wherein they are con- 
tained. An allowance is uſually mate out 
groſs weight ſor tare and tret. 

GROT or 6roTTo [S. ] a cave, "Vi; or 
cavern in a rock ot mountain, either natural 
or artificial, | 

1 | ka LA. ] diſtorted; unnatu- 

odd; whimſical. 

GROTE'S ES (S.] are particularly uſed 
to ſignify thoſe fanciful ornaments of animals, 
cog 14 among — fruit, Ec. both 

painting and ſcul 

"GROUND [S.] in Agriculture, is "mach, 
the ſame as earth or ſoil. In Pai it is 
the ſurface upoh which the: res other 
objects are repreſented, tching, it de- 


_ a grumous n ſmeared over 
the ſurface of the metal to be etched, pul an 
vent the aqua fortis from eating, ex 


| ſome a 


GROUND-ax6:x6 Wh ] fiſhing under 
water without a float, only with a plumb- 
head or bullet, which is better becauſe it will 


ay” the ground, | 
OUND-Tacxz.s S.] is a s an- 
chor, or whatever is 2 — 

tide ſafe at anchor. 

 GROUND-T1zzas [S.] are thoſe am- 
bers in a ſhip which lie on her keel, and are 
faſtened to it with bolts through the keelſon, 
ſo called from the ſhip's reſting upon them 
when ſhe is a-ground. 

CROUND-Tows [S. ] are what comes 
from the batches for the ſpinners, and out of 
which Hamburgh or cabin-lines, marlin, and 
white ocham are made, 

GRO/'UNDAGE IS.] a cuſtom or tribute 


C | 


in port, 
GROUNDING LS. ] is bringing. a fhi 
on ground to be , or to have a 


ſtopped. 

GROUNDS [S.] the teaſon, foundation, 
and principles upon which arts, ſciences and 
| other matters are erected or performed; al- 
ſo the or lees of beer, ale or other 
liquors; alſo the name of a powder made of 
ſtarch, uſed by barbers for their wigs. - 

A 1 n the n of Ly 


is an all age of two or more figures of 
men, beaſts, fruits or the like, fe ra have 
pparent relation to each other. In 
Mufic, it is one of the kinds of diminutions 
of long notes, which in working form a 
ſort of Group, knot, or buſh: It uſually con- 
fiſts of four or more crotchets, quayers, Ce. 
-at the diſcretion of the compoſer. 

GROUSE ba $- 2 heath-cock of the fize 
of a 7 7 75 

GROUSE [S.] that which purges off 
the ſediment FA. , or whatever has had 
oatmeal in it. 

GROW IV.] to thrive, increaſe, flouriſh ; _ 
to vegetate ; to increaſe in bulk or ftature 3 
to come forward; to proceed as from a cauſe. 

GROWL IV. to ſnarl, murmbr, grumble. 

GROWTH [S.] the increaſe of a thing, 
or its advancing towards maturity, | 

GRUB [S. ] the Englith name of the 
hexapode worms, produced from the eggs of 
beetles, and which at length are transformed 
into wing d inſects of the ſame ſpecies with 
their parents. 

r 1 22 Sun 

imples that ariſe in different of 
W e 

RU in 1 the ; 
digging or pulling up the ſtabs and roots of 
tzees. Among cockfighters, it is a term for 
cutting off the feathers under the wings. 


GRUDGE to en . an0- 
ther's h br 


roar of On n with t 1 


17 $0 +227" anne 


=,  - 
. 


lence ; in. win 
GRUFL [8.] on-meal and water boiled 


5 mn. forly, M-natored, churliſh, 
"$a ws, ſurly, moroſe. 


growl, fnarl, mor- 


S.] in 
on By Bodrery or other ſub- 
ſtance. 


GRU'MOUS [A] thick, viſcid, clotted. 

GRUNT, or snuu⁰,E,v V.] to make a 
noiſe, — a hog. wi 

GRT IS. E 

del ne Le of little val 

"GRYPHITES, or the — cxow's 

© -sToxz [S.] an oblong foffile ell, narrow 


at che head, ant graduafly wider to the ex- | 


 tremity, here it ends in a circular limb; 
the bead or beak: is hooked and bent in 
They are frequently found in gravet or clay 


— M s. 2 phyſical wood. It is 


| 
| 


Medicine, denotes a | 


| 


taining 
French, are ſtill governed by 


GUI | 
GUELPHS, See Gibelines, | 
GUERITE [S.] i 1 ſmalf 
tower of wood or aced om 
the SOROS PET, es of the 
„ to hold a centinel, who is to take 
care of the fols, and to watch, in order us 
2 789 | 
UERDQ? » reward, recompence, or 
ſatisfacłion for 
GUERNSEY CP. N an iſland in the a 
Engliſh channel, on the coaſt of Normandy, 58 
miles ſourh of Portland, in Dorſetſhire, and 
22 weft of Cape la Hogue, in Normandy, 
about 10 miſes Tong and as many broad, con- 
10 The natives, who ſpeak 


laws, bu ful E 
cuEss 1 7 nth ima- 


LS. ] conjefture, ſurmiſe, ſuppo- 


an actenuant and aperient, and promotes dif- | pedlary 


._ GUADALUPE [P. N.] one of the largeſt 
of the Carrĩibee iftznds ; - miles _— 
— late ſu to France, now in 
the Ee 3 Weſt long. 677, 
——— 


OVARANTY! TY J in matters of Polity, 
is the of Mediatorial or neutral 


1 [V.] ts defend, proce, or keep | pa 


GUARD LS. J in a general ſenſe, It figni- 
fies the defence or preſervation of any thing ; 
che aft of obſerving what paſſes, in order to 

ent any thing happening con to our 
— &1 inclination, In the Milky ar 
it is a duty performed by a body of men, to 
ſecure an army or a place from being ſurprized 
by an enemy. The word is often uſed, and in 
various ſenſes, alt well underſtood by the mi- 
. Erary ge ntlemen; 

GUARDIAN S.} is a perſon who has}. 
the charge of 26y ing, but more commonly 
it ſigniſies one who has the addy a hes 
cation of ſuch perſons as hive not ſufficient 


age or diſcretion to take care of themſelves | you 


and their own affairs, as cbildres or idects. 
a 15 Je perſon or THE 8 
the perſon to whom the tual jurĩſ- 
Lale of any dioceſe is committed, during the 
Lime the ſee is vacant, , ads, 
- GUA/RDSHIP IS.] care de- | 

Fence; alſo, » king's tip to guard the coaſt. 

i " CUDGEONS [. ] in a Ship, are the eyes 
drove into the ftera poſt, into which the 


* to, 31 : | 


han ne Fea or 15 
— 4 and 


CUTLDFORD fr. N.] a town in 7 4s 
"which ſends two members to parliament, Its 
fairs are held May 4, and November 22, for” 
horſes, cattle, Keep, and hogs z the market 


Sa 
28 VILE [S-] oct; infidiousartifice ; in- 
. wit, inlow, artful, 


CUYLELESS 4 firſcere z e _e- 
88 intention. 

GUILT [. a crime; an offence; the 
conſciouſi mo done amiſs, 

GUINEA IS.] 3 large country of Africa, 
ſituated between 15® Eaſt and 15* Weſt long, 
and betwean 4 and 109 north latitude, The 
Britiſh, Dutch, French, and other nations, 
have forts and "fadtortes cn this coaſt, 3z 


GUN 


alt the name of a Britiſh gold coin of the- 
lue of 218. | 5 

GUINEA-p16 [S.] 2 quadruped of the 
mouſe or rat kind, with a variegated body, 
reſembling in ſome meaſure, a young pig, 
whence the name. | : 

GUISE [S.] the manner, faſhion, or mode 
of doing a thing; mien, habit, practice, cuſ- 
tom, external a nc. 

GUITAR 85 a muſical inſtrument of 
the ftri ind, with five Jauble rows of 


˖ ſourth. 
in Heraldry, 
reſſed | 


: GULF, 22 of [S.] a part of the ſea 
_ almoſt ſurrounded by land, as the G of 


4 


ULL [S.] » ſea-fowl ; 2 Rupid animal; 
bs mach liquor as cam be 


LF f 
 Gnallowed 


which { manner as logarithms do arithmetically. 


by miners in cleaving 


| 
| petre, 


| 


oath 


Zun. 


Ann 
has the charge of all. the ordnanee dhe hig 


* 


carries, to ſee that they be ſerviceably mount». 
ed, and ſufficiently iupplied with ſpurgess 
loading, rammers, Sr. 

MasTzz-GUNNER IS.] a patent effi- 
cer of the ordnance, who is appointed to teach 
ſuch as learn the art of gunnery, and to cer- 
tify to the maſter the abi of any 
perſon recommended to be one of king's © 
gunners, To every ſcholar he adminiſters an, 
oath, not to ſerve, without leave, any othcr 
prince or ſtate ; or teach any one the art of - 
guanery, but ſuch as have taken the fad, 


GUNNERY 


gines. 
GUNWA'LE, 


GUYN-$sno0T-wouxps 
with much worſe — 


ially when the 
ſhot falls upon the joints, bones, or any, 


conſiderable part. 


3 rixz [S.7 a ithmic 
u ted upan ſcales, ſectore, 
Se. It is "fo called the line of lines, and. 


line of numbers; being only the logarithms 
graduated upon a ruler, which there fo ferves 
to ſelve problems inftrumentally, in the ſame 
GUNTER'S er S. J called by Na- 
vigators ſimply the Gunter, is a large plaig 
ſcale, two feet long, and an inch 


on it, of great uſe in ſolving queſtions in tri» 
gonometry, navigation, Cc. 8 
GURGE [S.] a whirlpool; gulf. 
GURGLE V.] to make a. uring 
fort of noiſe, like water poured qut of a bot- 
fle, or a ſtream from a fountain, , . 
GURNA'RD, or 6vanzrt IS.] a fra- 
fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, the grey © 
and the red. When out of water, they 
make a fingular noiſe not unlike the grunting 
of a hog, whence their : 
GUSH V.] to flow ar ruſh out with vio- 
lence ; to ſpout qut in a large effſuxĩon. 
GUSH 8. a ſudden emiſſion of liquor in 
a lazge quant | 


: 


another, to widen it, In Heraldry, - it is 


1 $ ; p 
*  GUISSET 18 a piece of cloth ſewed to 
| Lorznes by a lige dag from the —_— 


« half broad, with artificial Ea deliazated 


GN 

the finifter chief points, and falling down 
* adicularly to the rms Nb. Guſſet 
an abatement of honour, denoting an ef- 
r 
_ GUST [S.] taſte; the height of - 
TY Ch violent puff or blaſt 

wing. 


GUSTAITION Is. ] the aQ of tafting. 
GUSTO [s.] the reliſh, taſte, or liking 
of a thing; intellectual taſte, liking, or ap- 


tion. 

GUT v.] to eviſcerate ; to draw out the 
NS Xn ay thing of its con- 
n | Loy 

© GUTS. See Inteſtines. . 
GUITTA SzxEnA [S.] a diſcaſe in 
which the patient, without any apparent 
fault in the eye, is entirely deprived of fight. 
"GUTTERS IS.] in Architecture, a kind 
of canals in the roofs of houſes, ſerving to 
receive and carry off the rain, 
GUITTLE [Y.] to eat often; to feed 
to gormandiſe, , 
GUITTURAL | A. ] a term applied to 
Jetters or ſounds pronounced or” formed as it 
were in the throat. | 5 
_ GUTTY [A.] in Heraldry, a term uſed 
when any is charged or ſprinkled with 


drops.” 

_ GUY IS.] in a ſhip, is a rope uſed for 
keeping of ings from bearing or falling a- 
8 iſting 


Sugxs S.] in Heralery, are roundles of 
= fanguine or muddy colour. Theſe, from their 
— "Wh are by ſome ſuppoſed to repreſent 


| 


HAB 


Ethiopia, near the Nile, without the accom- 


modation of houſe or cell, They did not torm 
themſelves into ſocieties ike thoſe in India, 


but each had his private retirement. If any 


peiſon had killed another by chance, he ap- 
plied to theſe Sages for abſolution, and ſub- 
mitted to any penances they enjoined. They 
obſerved an extraordinary Frogality, and lived 
only upon the fruits of the earth, Lucan 
aſcribes to them ſeveral new ciſcoveries in 
Aftronomy, As to the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, 
they dwelt in the woods, and lived upon the 
wild products of the earth, neither drank wine, 
nor married, ſome of them practiſed phyfic, 
and travelled from one place to another; and 
were particularly famous for their remedits a- 
gainſt barrenneis. In general, the Cymneſo- 

5% were wiſe and learned men; their max- 
ims and diſcourſes, recorded by hiftorians, do 
not in the leaſt ſavour of a barbarous edutca- 
tion, but are plainly the reſult of great ſenſe 


and deep thought, They kept up the dig- 


nity of their character to ſo high a degree, 
that it was never their cuſtom to wait upon 
any body ; for which reafon Alexander, who 
would not condeſcend to viſit them in perſon, 


ſent ſome of his courtiers to them, in order ta 


fatisfy his curioſity. Their way of educating 
their difciples is very remarkable, Every day 
at dinner, they examined them how they had 
ſpent the morning; and every one was ob- 
liged to ſhew, that he had diſcharged ſome 
good office, practiced ſome virtue, or improved 


in ſome part of learning: If nothing of this 


appeared, he was ſent back without his dinner, 


They held a tranſmigration of ſouls; and its 


probable that Pythagoras bortowed his doctrine 


- GUZZLE Tv. ] to tipple, fuddle ; to | from the 


drink much and often. 

— CW'THRIN P. N.] a town in Denbigh- 

Maire, whoſe fair is May 6, for cattle. 
GYBE V. I to flout, fleer, joke, ſneer 

at, taunt, ter. ; K 

* GYMNASIJARCH IS.] in Antiquity, the 

director, ruler, or governor of the Gymnafium. 

- GYMNASIUM [S. Jin Grecian Antiquity, 

a place fitted for performing exerciſes, both of 

the literal and athletic kind; a fort of ſchool, 


wherein philoſophers, rhetoricians, and the | legs 


profeſſors pf all other ſciences, read their lec- 
fures ; and wreftlers, fencers, dancers, If. ex- 
e their various talents, for the diverſion of 
the people, Oy * „ 
* GYMNOYSTICS [S.] che art of perform- 
ing the ſeveral bodily exerciſes, ſuch as wreſt- 
ling, running, fencing, dancing, Cc. 
"GYMNOP/Z'DIA IS.] a dance uſed by 
the antient Lacedemoniam, and performed 
ain their ſacrifices by young perſons paked, 
» 750} nga time ſung a ſong in honout 
FF OHoionorPunTs P. N.] a. ſet of 
philoſophers, who cloathed Ives no far- 
ther than modeſty required, There were ſome 
of theſe ſages in Africa; but the moſt cele- 


prated clan of them was in India. The Afri. | 


, Cymmeſephifs dyelt upon a mauntain in 


m them. | 
GYNECO'CRACY IS.] denotes the go- 
vernment of women, or the ſtate where women 
are capable of the ſupreme command ; ſuch 
are Britain and Spain, | | 
GYRATION IS.] the whirling or turn- 
ing round of a thing; alſo, a giddineſs o 
ſwimming in the head, _ 
GYRE IS.] a circle deſcribed by a thing 
going in an orbit. | 
GYVES [S.] fetters, or chains on the 
TT <4s" the Sata farts, aid Kath 0 
is i , and n- 
H. ſonant in our alphabet. Some OS. 


marians indeed will have it to be only er) 
er - 


aſpiration, or breathing. But it is moſt c 

tainly a diſtinct ſound, and formed in a par- 
ticular manner by the organs of ſpeech, at 
leaſt in our language. It is pronounced by a 
frong expiration of the breath between the 
lips, cloſing, as it were, by a gentle motion of 
the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue 


nearly a ing the palate, That it is 3 
/ 8 from the words eat — : 
a 


diſtinct 
beat, arm and barm, ear and bear, ell 

bell, as pronounced with or without the +, 
H, uſed as a numeral, denotes 200, and 


e ahh over it, H, 200,000; | 


geber g ges ne esa eg. etrt a0 


Seren erer nes 


HA 


rage N 


— 
— 


HAB 
HA [P.] is an expreſſion of wonder, for- 


ze, and laughter. 

HA'BAKUK IP. N.] or the prophecy, is 
one of the canonical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, There is no mention made in Scrip- 
ture, either of the time when this prophet 
lived, or of the parents from whom he de- 
ſcended ; but according to the authors of the 
lives of the prophets, he was of the tribe of 
Simeon, and a native of Bethzaiar, As he 
foreſaw the taking of falem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he fled to Oftracin in Arabia, 
where be lived for ſome time ; but after the 
Chaldeans had made themſelves maſters of 
Jeruſalem, and were on their return home, he 
returned into Judea, where he employed him- 
ſe'f in agriculture ; but as he was carrying 
the reapers their dinner, he is faid to have 
been tranſported by an angel to Babylon, with 
what he, had provided for his le in the 
field ; which he ſet before Daniel, Who was 
ſhut up in — lions 's den, and was tranſport- 
ed back again to Judea, where he died before 
the end © ds captivity, He is reported to 
have been the author of ſeveral prophecies 
which are not extant ; but thoſe that are in- 
diſputably his, are contained in three chapters. 
In theſe he complains very pathetically of the 
diſorders which he obſerved in the kingdom 
of Judea. God reveals to him, that he would 
ſhortly puniſh them in a very terrible manner 
by the — of the Chaldeans. He foretels 
the conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar, his meta- 
morphoſis and death. He foretels that the 
— deſigns of Jehoĩakim would be fruſtrated. 

He ſpeaks againſt a prince, (probably the king 


of Tyre,) who built with blood and ini- | 


uitv ; and he accuſed another king, (perhaps 
the king of Egypt) of having intoxicated his 
fricni, in order to diſcover his nakedneſs. 
The third chapter is a ſong or prayer to God, 
whoſe majeſty he deſcribes with the - utmoſt 
grandeur and ſublimity of expreſſion, 
HA'BEAS conyus > in Law, is a writ 
of two kinds, the one being the great writ of 
Engliſh liberty, which lies where a perſon is 
indicted for any crime or treſpaſs before juſtices 
of the peace, or in the court of any franchiſe, 
and on being impriſoned, has offered ſufficient 
bail, which has been refuſed, though the cn ſe 
be bailable ; in which caſe he may have this 
writ out of the King's Bench, in order to re- 
move himſelf thithes, to anſwer the cauſe at 
the bar of that court, The other kind of 
Habeas Corpus is uſed for the bringing the 
body of a perſon into court who is committed 
to any gaol or priſon, either in criminal cr 
civil cauſes from dne court and priſon to an- 


other 

1 HA/BERDASHER — .] a trader in fmall 

wares ; alſo, a ſeHer of hats. 

- HA'BERDMNE [S.] an ordinary ſort of 

cod-fiſh, ſalted and dried, 

- HABERGEON [S.] a ſmall coat of mail, 

or only ſleeves and gorget of mail, formed of 
little iron rings, or maſhes linked into each 


| 


6 23} 
Fe... 
HABVLIMENTS Fs. ] all forts of apparel 
or cloathing, In War, according to our antient 
ſtatutes, they fgnify armogr, barneſs, utenſils, | 
or other proviſions for war, without which it 


is ſuppoled there is no ability to maintain 
war, . 

HA'BIT [S.] in Phiſophy, an aptitude ot 
a Gtion either of mind or body, acquired b 

requent repetition of the ſame act. In Me 

dicins, it denotes the ſettled conſtitution of the 
body, or the habitude of any thing _ 4 the 
ſtructure and compoſition of body, or th = 
thereof. Habit is alſo uſed for a = 
garb, or the compoſition of garments, 2 
with a perſon is covered; in which ſenſe W 
ſay, the Habit of an eccleſialtic, of a religious, 
&c. a military Habit, &c, 

HABITA'TION IS.] the place of abcde, 
or uſual dwelling or reſidence of a perſon. 

HABUVFTUAL [A. ] cuſtomary ; inveterate z, 
grown.to a habit by a long 


one's ſelf to the practice of any thing, 

HT TUBE Is. ] among Schoolmen, is the 
reſpect or relation one thing bears to another. 
It is alſo uſed by philoſophers for what we 
commonly call habit, or a certain diſpoſition 
or habitude for the "performing or ſuffering 
certain things, acquired by repeated acts of : 
the ſame kind 

HA'BNAB[P. Jatrandom ; without thought 
or conſideration ; yr ; inadvertently, 

HACK [V. op, or cut into ſmall 


pieces; to turn heckany or ſtitute. 
HA'CKLE [$.] raw 4 {9 any filmy 
to dreſs flax or hemp. 


ſubſtance. | 
HA/CKLE 2 
HA CKNE ] a pacing! — 1 a horſe | 
kept 5 for hire; a hi 
ſtitute; TTY thing let out for hire; ling) a pro . 


HA Dock [S. Ja ſea- fiſn of the cod-kind, 

HA'DLEIGH l N. J a town in Eſſex 
| whoſe fair is une 34s 7 toys 

HA DLEI a ye in Suffolk, 
whoſe fairs are 40 W itfon-Monday, for 
toys 3 and Oct. 10, for butter, cheeſe, and 

; the market is on Monday. 

HADSTOCK [P. N.] a town in Eſſex, h 
whoſe fair is June 28, for horſes, &c. | 

HAEMO'RRHAGE [ S. ] in Medicine, 
a flux of blood from any part of the body. 

H/AZMORRHO/IDAL [ A. I an appella- 
tion given by anatomiſts to the arteries a 
veins going to the inteſtinum rectum. The 
internal hæmorrhoidal is a branch of the in- 
ferior meſſenteric ; and the external one, a 
branch of the h raſtics, 

H/AEMO/RRHOIDS, or r1zzs [S. 
Medicine, an hemorrhage, or flux of 
from the hamorrhoidal veſſels. | 

HAFT IS,] the handle of a knife, chiſſel, 
or any other inſtrument. 

HAG [S.] a witch; a fury; a ſhe- mon- 


ſter; as ill-looking, croſs, withered, ill- na- 
tured old woman 
i HAG 


HABVTUATE [V.] to uſe or accuſtor 


ES © n 


HAG v.] toteaze, vex, dire, perplex, tar- | HAILSHAM Cp. N.] a town in Suſſex, 
fatigue. f | whoſe fairs are kept April 5, for horned cattle oo 
ELD LA. ] wild; untamed ; lean; may pedlary ; and June 14, for cattle and ped- 
AOA [P. x.] the tenth of the ſmall] HAIR Is. ] in Phyſiology, are thoſe len- 
* Was in all probability, at Ba-| der, oblong, and flexible filaments, or threads, 20 
lon, in the year of the world 3457, from| which grow out of the pores of animals, and 
whence he returned with Zerubbabel. It ſerve moſt of them as a covering. 
was this prophet who by command from God,] HAIR'S-zxzavTu [ S. J a meaſure of 1 
(Ezra v. 1, & Vc.) ted the Jews, after] length, being the 48th part of an irgh. . 
1 


HAIR-cLorTn [S. J] a ſort of ſtuff very 

{ rough and prickly, worn by ſome religious 

nftrances | by way of mortification. IR, 
1 [A.] covered or overgrown with ! 
: i 
HA'LBARD or natzrzt [C P. ] an in- | 
ſtrument of war well known, carried by the : 


hi ording ſerjeants of foot and dragoons, It has a ſhaft 
honoured it avith his pr 3 for with te- about five feet long, armed with a ſteel point, 


S. J a ſpecies of hawk. | ground between the ranks, and adjuſting the 
HAGOESS [ 3.) in cooker, » fort of , jers, It i 
lie, or mixture of things put together | piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four 
| N voce .; ß which is rivetted to a lame horſe's 
2 HA'GGLE ['S.] to cut, chop, or mangle ;{ ſhoe, to keep him froen treading on his toe. 
e dest down the price of a commodity; to] HALBERDPFER IS.] one who is armed 
1 f | wi RE 
i - HAGIO'GRAPHA IS. holy writings; a] HA'LCYON pay I S.] in Antiquity, a 
! divifion of the Old. r 


8 


* [wy an ft © ©» 2a * 


or ant, is to pull in or out; to over-bale a rope, 
is eo pull it 00 Riff, or to bale it the con- 


; that trary way, IL 
net og | HALE LA.] healthy, Aout, firong, hearty, 


"HALF 8.1 « moiety of a thing 
tl 3 z one part of a 
F I when r 
is a concretian af aqueous par- . eee not born of the 
their paſſage through rent venters. c 5 
ibute grea . Na 
2 * -. . wo i 2 
4 2323 Their magnitude is owiag to a| faliant angle, whoſe gorge is in form of a cre- 
| acceſſion of matter ac they paſs along, leet, or baſonter, whonce the name. | 
5 Hence we fee the reaſon why 1s fo fre- HALFPENNY [CS. ] a copper coin, of 
quent in ſummer, becauſe at that time greater which two make a penny. *' | 
— — are exhaled from the earth, HALF-srar [$.] that uſed in Chancery 
| 2 down the air. 2 / | for ſealing commiſſions to delegates, upon any 
nam ty in, .. | appeal, in eccleſiaſtical or marine cauſes. 
:} to falute; to call a ſhip r  HALF-Toxcvz [S.] a jury empannelled 
| 5 alto, to pour or ſhower| in a cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is 


to 'deftroy Antich 
at 
1 be generally received among, the 


Hiker 
1 

1 

IL 

it 


—p 5 Bo, hy 


E * pwn hail, . 8 | | | | oY 
TE 


PTY 


26 = 


9 


whoſe fairs are held, 


are hoiſted up, ex 


TG GO. COR G CH. CES TY 9 


1G &@ wa = Ds 


WHALE | 
HALF-wrt IS.] a numſeull; a fooliſh, 
empty fellow. 
5 HALL IS.] in Archtiecture, a large room 
at the entrance of a fine houſe or palace. 
HA'LLAGE G +] a fee or tollage paid for 
] 


cloth brough cht to ack well · hall. \ 
 HA'LLAMAS the feaſt of All Saints, 
HA'LLETON . a town in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are 1 
2 , 23, and June 13, for horſes, horned 
” e, James braſs, and cloaths ; the market 
on 


u „ , and joi 
WORTH UB. v. a town ol * 4 


lk. 1 fair is on St 's day, Oct. 
for Scots beaſts, 

HA'LSOWEN (P. N. 
why 7 rr oy for 


ſhire, whoſe fairs are on 

19 5 and on June aa, for horſes, cattle, 
HALLIFAX [P. N. a town in York- 

ſthice, whoſe fair is on June 24; the market 


 HA'LSTEAD CP. N.] a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe faird ace held May 
for cattle ; the market is on Friday, 
HA'LTON LP. N.] a town in 


i on Tueſday. 


and Nov. 22. 2 
woollen, and Scots cloth; hs a Ro. 


THATLELUTAH Is the | 
1 JAH IS.] fignifies praiſe 


HA'LLOO [V.] 3 in hunt- | 


ing the game ; to chace with ſhou 
HA'LLIARDS [5] ] Fay dy for thoſe 


ropes. by nich all the yards of a great ſhip 


ſpritſail yard, which are always — but 
in ſmall craft the ſpritſail wok. 2s Hal- 


HALLER IS. I a bird-net. 
HA/LLOW IV. ] to conſecrate, FI 


or dedicate to holy uſes; to reverence as 


holy. 

— BALLUCINATTION ls. J error ; blunder; 
HALM [S N ſtraw of any ſort of corn. 
HA/LM or HatimorTz IS.] an old 

Law Term a court baron, or a 

meeting of the * manor, 

in which * between them are de- 
termined z it was 

a meeting of the citizens in their common 

"HALO e „is a meteor 


in the a Lo won ring or circle, | 


4 colours, appearing round the bo- 
. | 


HA'CHESTON (P. N.] a town * _ lars w 
folk, whoſe fair is Nov. a, for boots, ſhoes 


eee 


and Oct. ag, 


, and * $s * 


except the croſs-jack and the | © 


: from Petersfield eaſt, to Tid 


HAN 
boy 


HALT to , or ** | 
In War, Wo! 1 ſtand 
fail, faulter. 


wy to heſitate, 
ALTER [S.] a rope to tie a horſe in 
the ſtable with; or to hang a malefactor in, 


HALVE [V. ] to divide into two parts, 
HAM [S. I a farm-houſe, village, or 
borough, Anatomy, it is the part be- 


thigh of the hog ſeaſoned and dried... 
HAM, near Rrcumond [P. N.] a town 
in Surry, whoſe ſair is May 29, for ped». 


| HAMBLEDON N. » town in Hemp. 
ſhire, whole fair al) wry 2 22, fos horſes 3 
firſt Tueſday in May for toys; and Oct. a, 
for horſes, 

HA'MBLING, or HAMELLING 182 in 
the Foreſt Law, is the hamftringing of dogs, 
or cutting the great tendon called the ham<- 


HAME lag u. . by which e | 
HA'MLET [S.] a ſmall village, or part 
HAMMER [S.] a well-known tool ud 


| conſiſting of an iron head, 
fixed crofswiſe „ | 
HAMMER [V.] to beat, form, or forgs 


3 
labour the brains in contrivance. 

e. in Nr a piece of 
canvas hung u corners be- 
tween decks, 3 


north, to Baſcomb ſouth, abou 


30 miles; in compaſs about 250 milen It 
e 39 bande, 9 e —.— | 


whoſe fair is May 24, for 


ewiſe called Falkmote, or pedlary. 


42 ho Soc an ns 
cery. e clerk 
receives all moneys due to- the — 


HAN 
-euſted ſealed chartery, patents, 
and he lk, wh he puts In bags; though 


is ſuppoſed they were antiently put into 
es 
HAND 8. in e ee the extreme 


hols be Gaten 


moſt neceſlary parts of the human bojy, [02 
they Ferre ue expreſs all forts of aAions, and 
even our very thoughts and deſign 8 
joining of hands is an univerſal nas 
friendihip, and clapping ef bands, a. general, 
mark of approbation. 

-HAND * to teach or give 
A. 
e ſeize or 
: to 5 tranſmut or deliver down 


from one to another, Hand is taken in va- 


„ * 


oe 


HAR 


N HANGER [S. ou by which any thing 
hangs, as the pot-hanget ; alſo, a ſhort broad 


ſword. 

HANGER-ox, [$.] a dependent; a loiter- 
ing idle fellow, who had rather accept of the“ 
A of charity than work for his living. 

HA'NGINGS IS.] the lining of rooms, 
whether made of paper, arras, or the like 

HA'NGMAN IS.] the public executioner. 

HANK IS.] a kein "7 filk, thread, 
worſtead, &:c. Alſo, any advantage which one 
perſon is | ſappoſed to have over another, 


the | HANKER Cv. J to lang for, covet or 


defire any thing. 

HANSE, or nans [S.] a 2 of 
us | merchants unite for the promotion and ad- 
vantage of 

HANS-Towns [S.] port towns of Ger- 
many, which formerly confederated for their 


mutual defence, and the protection of their 


HANSLOPE [ P. N. 1 à town in Buck 
3 whoſe fair is on Holy-Thurſ- 
17 or cattle. 

AP, or HAP-HAZARD [S] chance, for- 


tune, accident, caſual 


n k as mach - peron a. 


graſp or hold in his hand. 

ee IS. ] a flow eaſy gallop; 
| HANDICRAFT Cs. ] inen N 
amy trade that is . — by the hand; the 
workman man urer. 

HA'NDFORD ng. a town. in Seel, 
whoſe fairs are May 18, for lean cattle only ; 
and Aug. 224 for lean Aches and lambs... _ 
HANDILY. L P.] zudiciouſly, a | Know 


n 8.1 readineſs ; derterity; 


; — Bubnels, 
or 
. IS.] a. piece of elk, 
linen various 
HANDLE [.V.]-to. touch, ſeel, or take 
— to treat thing vel 


+ 


==; a 


that is held in the nd z alſo, 
over one, . 


gives. another | 
HAND. AD S. I a female ſervant. 
HAW. 4217 My. a mill that is turned 


the 
— L8.] Vater phraſe for ker 


of; forbear ; let me alone. 


at. 


1 


— [8.} the fot 2 
thing; che firſt mony 
Mu — —— RE J dena ee 


| Sept. 19, for horned ca 


„ 


15 ald of a hart that gces 
1 b is to 


event. 
| . 


pen unexpect 
HAPLY fr perhaps Eke; perad- 
HAN 2 we felicity forty 
ne 
the gratification 1. our — : g Phi- 2 
loſophers, it conſ ſts not only in 3 been 
ment of the goods of the 


wy 7 neatneſs, decency, &c. 2 alfo, 

1 refined goods of the mind, as 
ledge, memory, tafte, and efpecially the 

moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, bene- 

yolence, &c. Yet the main ſtream, with. 

which. theſe leſſer ones uſually . 

3 within the heart of man; 

f this be ſound and od ag happineſs will 1 


on through liſe a ftrong and | equal 
current. 

HAPPY x Ay] hk hay, fora — 

Pon ANGUE 85 made 

HARMINGER 5 ] an prin TIED | the 
king's houſhold, having four yeomen 
bim, _ ride a day Journey befre he the, 

t travels, to | 

ws FARBOTTLE, 54. phe 1 851 


2 — in Northumber * s 62> yu 


or ſheep, linen, woollen, 1 1 TL 
the market is o Tueſday 

| ARBOUR (8.71 . where a ſhip may 
| ride ſafe at anchor chiefly uſed in D 


{ of thoſe ſecured by a boom or chain, and fur 


to E e WM 


diſlodge fb | 


* 


HARBO/URING s. 


+ 


— 


ceſſantly; vehemently; 


And its 
| =; in a poſition to receive the leaſt ſound, 


| extraordina 


HAR 
HARD 1 firm ; 3 N 3. indu- 


rate ; diffic borious ; cruel ; 


oppreſlive ; rigorous ; 3 rough ; ſevere 
uareaſonable unjuſt; forced; auſtere ; harſh; 


HARD [P.] diligently ; 8 in- 


HA'RDENING 1 J the ring a greater 
degree of hardneſs of a body than 1t Kad be- 
— Iron or ice? are hardened by banimer- 

* them when Hot in cold 
wal 


 HA'RDHEAD IS.] one who is 
in his way, and not to be convinced *. 
Ton or argument; a thickfkul. 

HA RD-uZANTTDO [A.] cruel, merci, 
incxorable, pitileſs. 

HA/RDINESS [S.] ſtrength of mind or 
body; caps zity to ehdure fatigue, diſtreſſes or 
misfortunes; ſtoutneſs; courage; bravery 


HA RDNESS IS.] in Phyſiology, is that 
2 ity in bodies whereby their parts cohere 
y together, ſo as not to. give way to an 
* impulſe, nor 328 without 


breaking ; in oppoiti o ſoftneſs and flui- 
di 


| HARDS, or nun IS. the coarſer pafts 
of hemp or flax ſepatated from the fine. 

HA'RDSHIP [S. ] oppreflion ; injury; ; 
inconvenience 155 
1 J maufactures of me- 

iron, ſteel 

HARDY fa] 1 bold, brave, ſtout, daring; 
able to bear cold, labour, fatigue. 

HARE IS.] js an animal diſtinguiſhed by 
its abrupt tail and black eyes. It greatly 2 
ſembles the rabbit, but is larger and ſome- 
what 10 


| effrontery ; confidence. 


rs'are remarkably long ; being al- 


moveable with ſurprizing eaſe. 
HARE PV. 2 to frighten, ſtare, tertify ; 5 
to, burry, or ſcold at a perſon. 
HARE AA Aab 1 Jo w__ veſettled ; 
wild; ; thoughtleſs ; 
- HARE-r 1» IS. 7 the pp opper lip flit, parted, 
or cloven in two, 
© HA/RIOT, or nzrroT 1 655 a due belong · 
bag to a or at the death of his tenant, con- 
ing of the "beſt beaſt, either horſe, ox, or 
cow, which he had at the time of his death; 
and in ſome manors, the beſt goods, girce of 
, Sc. ate 1 * Hariets. * 
HA Rl. x -] bu or merry. 
andrew bra 4 Fo for a perſon of 
atzllity, dreſſed in parti - calour- 
{ cloaths, the pri cipal character is a pan- 
ime entertainment. © N 
H&'RLESTON IF. N.] a town oi Nor: 
tk; whoſe falrs are held July, g, and Sept. 9, 
or horſes, cattle, 3 2 and petty chapmen; 
the market is on 


RLOCH: Of N.] A : in Merioneth- 
enten fairs are 1 | Thorkeay * Tii- 


t, in proportion to its thickneſs ; | p 


HAR | 
ity, June 30, Aug, 21, and Dec, 12. 
cattle. 

HA/RLOT IS.] a whore; 5 
ſtitvtes her 550 10 hice. 

HA/RLOT RY 
pation of a harlot ; forhication, 

HA/RLOW [P. N.] a town in Eſſex, h 
fairs ate hel Whitſun-Mondeyz Sept. 9s. 
and Nov, 17 25 for horſes and cattle, 

HARM s. ] damage, hurt, ptcjudice, de- 
tr. ment. 

HARM IV.] to butt, injute, or be- 
19 
HA RMF JL [CA. hurtful, miſchievous, 


udicial. 
abi Ess LA. ] innocent, honeſt, 
fincere, free from any ill deſign, 
HARMO/NICAL [A.] ſomething be- 
longing te harmony 
ARMONICAL 4ntruutrie [S. 1 
that part of it which conſiders mufical in- 
tervals, expreſſed by numbers, in order to but 
finding their mutual telations, cotnpolitiatis, 
and reſoluticns. © 
HARMO#NICAL comrorrtton 18.1 is 
4 general ſenſe includes both harmony and 
3 i. e. of muſic or ſonps, both in a 
art, and in ſeveral parts; and 'te 
ale the art of diſpoſing and concertin p ſeu 
_ - together, © as to make one 
agreeabdle Who 
HARMO/NNICAL 1xTzzv4t N. En 
the diffetence of two ſouhds, which is agree- 


168. ] the me or ooeus, 


able to the ear, whethet in confonance- or 


ſucceſſion ; 
concord. 

HARMONICAL i#zrxs [S.] F 4 it 
of _ numbers ih a continua Ja 

oh, | 
ARMOINICAL vovxps CS. 1 are cha 
as always make a determinate number of vis 
brations in the time that one of the funda- 
mentals, to which they are referted, | make 
one vibration. 


HARMO/NICS ts K. that kart of muſic 


which cinfiders th and” progors 

tions of ſounds with teſpect to acute 204d 

grave; in contradiſtinction to rythanics” 

HARMONY: VS. II Maſi 4 ee. 
A in & 18 | 

able reſult or union d ſexera muſical fi 

heard at ohe ky 3 — 1 cr the m 5 

ture of divets ſou which together 

an efſect agreeable tc the ear. Harm lke- 


eolfortalty, Ce, thus in muſic, we ſomes 
ow th Y it to a fingle voice, Chen tos 
norous and ſoft ; to a fingle inftritnent; 
when it fel 
matters of Literature, we uſe it for a certain 
agreement” between the ſeveral” parts of 4 
diſcourſe, In Architecture, it denotes an 
| agreeable relation between the | parts of” 
beth 


|] r 
1 


10 Painting; Teak ol it 
io the ordunince ar * dea, and 


ind are, tlietefbre, the fame with \ 


wiſe denotes'an agreement, ſuitablerieſs; union, 


ds a vety agreeable found,” In - 


8. pi WES, + 


| rung with gut, but in other reſpects mu 


XA'RNESS [S.] armour ; defenſive fur- 
riture of war; alſo the furniture put upon a 
dork to di ia + conch, or ater wheel: 


" HARNESS. IV.] to. dreſs. or accoutre 2 


man with armour, or fix a horſe in his 


Ne 
© HARP 8. a dat inftrument of the 


ſtring-kind, of a triangular figure, held up- | day. 


fight between the legs of the perſon who 


upon it. Its muſic is like that of a 
7: all the ſtrings going by ſemi-tones ; 
. among the antient Jews, is ſup- 

but very few ftrings, and more 

3 lute or guitar than the modern hary, | ti 
ubich is ſuppoſed to be derived, both name 
and thing, from the Cimbri, or Fogliſh Sax- 
5 there are among us two ſorts; the Iriſb 
firung with wire, and the elch Har, 4 


alike, 

HARP LV] to play on the harp; alſo, 
to dwell long, or Ls. BU ſ-eaking of the 
lame — a or . though nothing new 


offered. 
N PER [S.] 2 player on the harp. 

„ HA'RPIES [S.] among the antient poets, 
were fabulous impure monſters, ſaid to be the 
— of Neptune and Earth. Virgil men- 

Gave cof them, Aello, Ocypete and Ce- 

are deſcribed to be fowls with 

= 2 virgin, the cars of a bear, their 
22 like vultures, and hands like crooked 


PIN] ER. or MASFONEER [S.] the 
perſon who manages arping iron. 

"HA/RFING-1z 0x, or:#ARP00N 45 a 
large ſpear. or jayrlin, made of forked iron, 


Rye ox hr feet long ; it is faſtened to a. line, 


in the whale 
es IS.] in a Kip, properly de- 
ote the at the bow, Some alſo give 


the Jana mgm: to che po the bends that 


W 
ny Wl ron T 
es, Oc. 
ante 1 b 
muſical inſtrumen 


i ep, 215 . 

and ſametimes two fets. of keys; the touch- 
ing on drking of nh key 3 

ktle jacks, which alſo have a double row 

| or. firings, of braſt r 


3 * cable of 


Ra R UEBL'S $, of fire-arms, 
4 tg” Ee. . 7 Ea | ok 


to la lay a country wa 


| moroſe, rugged, un 


+ 9 
HA'RRASS WON ow 
FARRIDAN 17 decayed firum 
an old bawd; a lag. Were 
old woman. 

Ha RRIER TS. ] « bound of excellent 
ſcent, and great eagerneſs after 

HA'RRIOTSHAM [P.N.] a town in 
Kent, whoſe fair is July 5, for horſes, &c. 

HA'RROLD IS. Ta town in Bedfordſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Tueſday before May 125 
Tueſday before July 5, and Fueſday before 
OR. 10, for cattle; the marker is on Thurſ- 


HARROW IS.] in Ag 1 U is an in- 
ſtrument uſed to break ods of earth, 
and to draw the ground over 1 when 
ſown, It is a ſort of wooden drag, made in 
DEN ys, e Oe 9. OT 


HARROW * Nd to break the clods with 
Gs. Kay ; 3 to tare, rip up, pillage, lay 
waſte, - | 
HARSH [A.] ** rough, crabbed, 

ng 

HA'RSHNESS Es. tartneſs, ſourneſs, 
3 roughneſe, ruggedneſs, crabbed- 


 HARSLET CS.] the entrails of a 1 
ſuch as the liver, heart, crow, kidneys, Sc. 
HART IS.] a ftag or male deer in his 
' Gixth year. When. be has been hunted by 
the king or queen, and efcaped with his life, 
it is uſual to make proclamation, that none 
* * him. 8.1 5 
ARTS- non s in Pharmacy, are 
the Whole horns o ne common, or Wale 
deer, n the bead; of which 
the chemiſts make pes N 
HA RT FIELD a, town in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is the rick after Whitſun- 
week, for cattle and pedla; 


HA'RTLAND P. N. J a town in De. 
Lonſhire, whoſe fairs on Eafter-Wed- 
neſday and Sept. 25, for z the market 
is on Saturday, : 


HARTLEPOOLE [P. Tho town in 
Durham, whoſe fairs are May 
- | Es #, = 9s and Nov, 27, for toys at ; 


pled 
ies ls 


HARTLEY-z ow Tr. 800 
er. whoſe fairs ate Shrove-Tucſ- 


June a, for pedlars ware, 
rs . DT Rn 
ri rea and ho 
cy re, move 12 ſea-p 
in Aras whoſe WF * Foe by 
17: $I the market 14 
91 15 meat cut mall 
and f Fram TY 
CY = oy . . a town 2 
whole fairs are N lay 1, and 25, f for 
cattle, f nd hogs, 5. 


7 lends 


is on K. Ted. day z It two members to par- 


| e 4 292 
ae, eighths. 


liament, 


| HA'SLING- | 


H A T 


HA'/SLINGDEN [P. N.] a town in Lan- 


— October 10, for wool, cloth, ha 
; the market is on Wedneſday. 
we * IS.] a ſmall iron or braſs tene 
to a hatch or half-door. | | 
HA/SSOCK. IS.] a baſs, made of ruſhes, 
to kneel or ſet the foot upon at church. 

HASTE [S.] hurry; ſpeed; nimbleneſs ; 
quickneſs ; N precipitation. 

HA/STINESS { 1 paſſion ; aptneſs to 
take fire an the molt tri ing occaſion. 

* HA/STINGS A N.] a town in Suſſex, 
and one of the whoſe fairs are 
held Whitlun-Tueftay, July 26, and Octo- 
ber 23, for pedlars ware; the markets are on 
bl A, fe. Vj 15 

A! 8 green 
de LA. I paſſionate, raſh, vehement, 
pitate. 
boi' 9 8 [S. J milk and four 
ui 

HAT IS 1 122 for the head, worn 
by the men Alder g "Thoſe 
moſt in eſteem, are made of the 'pure 


the hair of Avers other N and that by 

much the ſame proceſs, Fats are alſo made 

for women's wear, of chips, ſtraw, or cane, 

and of other "materials, as the faſhion hap- 

pens to be. 

_  HAT-zawp IS. J a band to tie round the 
crown of the hat, 85 order to let it out, or 

draw it in cloſer to the head. , 

__, HATCH:-IS. chalf-door at the entrance 
of a houſe, Ng brood of chickens juſt 

excluded from 3 

HArcH [V.] to produce young from 


* to quicken the egg b ubation, or 
n th of the hen's body fitting up- 
on it; to NE: ſcheme, project. 
HATCHING, or #acuixe IS.] in de- 
fi gning, Oc. is the making of lines with a 
5s, S2 B raver, or the like; and the in- 
or going acroſs thoſe Wthes with o- 
Hong. yoda a. contrary way, is called counter- 
etching. The depths and SY of 
draughts, are uſually formed by Barchi =, 
HA/TCHEL, or niTcurt ['S..] = tool 
with which flax and hemp are combed to fine | 
hairs, It conſiſts of long iron "BS, or | 


hh ea ſet in CEMENT 3. of Mo 
in Heraldry, a 


rs e uſed for J atchievement, or 
eſeutcheon over 2 gate, door, or on the fide 
an houſe ; it, denotes alſo the marſhalling ſe- 
veral coats of arins in an eſcutcheon. 


"HA'TCHES [S.] in a ſhip, a kind of &c, 


trap-doors between"the main-maſt and fore- 

maft, thro* which all goods of bulk are let 

down into the hold. | 
HATCHET IS.] a ſmall ax. 
 HA\TCHET-yacx [CS. J an ugly. Al- 

3 face. 

© HATE [V.] to deteſt, *. aher, 


a bominate. 


1 


e 


| 


HA W 


HA“ TFIELD 
day. 


day, for toys. 
HATTFIELP 


lambs. 


fatigue. 


HATTTO 


H AVANT 
toys. 


HAU 


kept May T2, 
turday. 


26, for toys. 


lofti neſs, 


temptucus. 


Habt e 
plich where 
among Hunters 


© A/UNTER 


devaſtation.” 
HAUTBOY * 
the wind kind, 


the hawthorn, 
Z 2 2 


| HATE, or HATRED 
eaſhire, whoſe fairs are kept May 8, Mi 1, 


taining 12 ſheaves ; 
ſheaves laid together. 


whoſe fair is Auguſt 26, for t 
HA/VERFORD-WEST [ 

brokeſhire, a town and 

ſends one member to parliament. © Its 

June 12, July 18, Septemb 

4, and October 18, for cattle, hort es, ang 
eep; the markets are on Tueſday and Sa- 


whoſe fairs are 


_— 1751 


(P. N. ] a town in 


S.] abborraee. 5 
averſion ; malięnity; ; deteſtation. 

HATEFUL [A, 1 any thing chat is odious, 
| ceteſtable, wicked, o abominable, 
Hertford- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held April 23, and 
October 18 for toys; the market i 5.98 Thyzf- 


HATFIELD rAvr III IP. V! 
in Suſſex, whoſe market is on WI 


"A town 
t-Tyeſ- 


BroOaD-oar® [P, W.] 2 


HATTER A [5 14 2 hat-maker. 


town in Eſſex, whoſe fair is Avgult LY for 


" HA/THERLEIGH” [p. N.] a town f 
Devonſhire, whoſe fairs are held May. UP 
une 22, September 4. 
orſes, When either of theſe days happen 
on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, the fair is 
5. on day. The market is 


| LATER: v. to harrais; tire, teaze, 


and November 8, for 


Ae | 


[S.] a a ſhock of corn con- 


N. ] a town in 


HAVEN MES. Ja EN 


others make it Ls 


whoſe fair are held June 22, and Ol, 37, 5 | 


2A plain, 


N. ] a town in Suffolk, 


HAUNCH Is. [5]. the hip, or that part 
e laſt ribs and e 


to pull, draw, drag. 


Pi: in 2 * 
of itſelf, and 


fairs a 


HAVERHILL [P. N.] a town in Suffolk, 
da May 12, 5 Reg 


HAVGHTINESS [S.] pride} rogance ; 


HAU HTV A.] proud, lo, feom- | 
ful, e arrogant, inſolent, con- 


} among Sportfeneh.” is the | 
garde i is 1 reſort 


nary paſſage. | 


it is the walk of 2 det or 
the place of His ort S wy 
S.] one who often” goes to 
a place ; EE Frequenter of taverns, : alebvuſes, 


HATOCK [S;] watt, hel, deep, 


S.]a muſical inftrument of 
aped much ike "the fl 


U 
only that it ſpreads and widens towards the 
bottom, and is ſounded thro* a reed. 

HAW IS.] a fort of berry, che fruit of 


Among TROY it is an ex- 


a 


creſcence 


- the nether eye-lid-or eye of 2 hor 
| If not timely removed, will put it quite out. 1 


nes at anchor, and | 

"HAWSES [8.]i in a ſhip, are two- large | 
cables — 25 

75 EAD TAD S.] 


Are PEI bags K a 


try the chance ; to put 5 


HAWARDEN IB. N.] a town in Flint- 
ſhire, whoſe: fairs ae beld May 8, Oct. 2, 
and Dec. 24, for cattle, 

HAWES-fP; N. Ia town in Verkſhire, 
whoſe fair is on eee ei | 


cattle-and ſheep. 
HAWK [S.] a ſynon | 
alcon, though by ſome ined to the leſſer 
up che throat. 
HA'WEED L formed e a er 


HE A 


ing a Pille, growing under HAZE [S.] a mid or thick wet fog. 


HAZ HA. miũy, foggy, cloud $1 
HEAD IS.] 1s the up af. 2 
body. It is the, firſt of the five. diviſions in- 


to which Anatomiſts diftioguiſh' the human, 
ro ly ue of the head, neck, thorax, 


extremities, 
ci or chief of a family, college, & 
D [V.] to lead, di govern; to 


ous term with ; make head 18 to oppoſe another 3. to bear up, 


or ſtrive with difficulties, ©. 


HEAD-acu [S.] a mall rpabletune * h 


on in the nervous membranes of the head, 


| prodieced by various cauſes, and attended with 


different according to its different. - 


3 18. 8 go , and the place where it is ſeated; 


the ſtreets, or travels che country, to 
_ HA/WKING; [5] the exerciſe of taking 
wild foi by means of hawks. Alſo, the 


S by. crying it in the 
— Ip. N. ] a town in Kent, 


* 


HEAD IS. ] in Architecture, ſigniſies an or- 
nament of carved work, or ſculpture, frequently | 


ſerying as the key of an arch, or plat-band, on 
other occaſions. It is-alio, uſed for the top or ex- 
fremity of any thing; thus we ſay the Head 
of a tree, of a bone, of a muſcle, of a nail, c. 
In Heraldry, the "Heads of men, oth. or 


whoſe fair is kept, IE b cattle and birds, are frequent in Armo 
borne either full k 8 


HANWKSHEAD: Ip. N.) 
eaſhite, whoſe fairs are held Holy-Thurkday 
far pediars and horned cattle, and St Mat- 
bs ror n the market is on 
"HAWORTH [P, N.]! a town in York- 
view whoſe>fairs are held owed: Carte 225” for 1 
lary, and October 14, for 


PP HANWSER. 8. 6 132 

rope, or kind of mall cable, ſerving for 
various uſes aboard 4 ſhip, as to faſten the 
main and ſore ſhroude, ta warp a ſhip as ſhe 
e her * it by a} 


\halvunter the tor, through 9 55 


1 


5 N which, are next to 


full-faced, and looking 
or fide-faced in profile,; when only one * 
of the fact appears, which differences 
tu be mentioned in blaroning, to avoid 7 
takes, In the Art Military, the, Head. of 2 
work, is the front of it next the enemy, 
Head of 2 ſhip is the prow, or 
goes foremoſt, Head is lik 
many other fenſes more 2 . 
ſent recollect. 

HEAD- non oνν, IS. Aide chief of the 
Frank: pledge in Boroughs, or who. had an- 
tiently the government within his own pledge; 
at this time he is a kind of conſtable. 

*HE'ADINESS IS.] the fpirituous quality 


of any ſtrong liquor; alſa, obftinacy, peeviſh+ 
ae. y q naty, pee 


* 


Nene OP + 


« [the pro goed of 23 8 5 872 


HEAD. INES [S,} are Ya ropey of of * 
the yards, and 


nd' wich the ſails are made faſt to the 


1 [A.] raſh, though 4 


| ipitate, 
F* . [5. ] a diſorder af. 


born infants, in which the edges 


hee gen 
. 4 ** the * of the cranium at the ſutures, 


HAZARD fv. 7 10 


25, Nov. 17, for pewter, tin, leathern 
A New 7, g, A 


ones, lie over one ano. 


ly the coronal 
ies, "that the fibres of the min ntzes arp 


bed and torn aſunder, and the brain it- 


* wu Iu pot e whence convulfions frequent- 


— that carry them off. 

-HEPADON P. 4 in Yorkſhire, 
7 whoſe fairs. I held 14; Aug. 2, Sept, 
wares, 
ad aaa is on Sa- 


HEAD- 


— + 
„ 8 7 : 


FI 


5 which - 
applied in 


15 


B NT „or. 2 


Ov „ . err ee +a 


in the pericardium, and ſituated 


| on, as: 


» 


piled one upon 


H E A 


" HEAD-przen 9 amour for the head; 
8 ſtrength. of 


le... to the fore- 


HEAD-szAa'[S.] is when a * wave 


or billow comes rig e OPT 


ſhe is right in her cout 

HEADY, or 8 [A] tub 
born, r s. reſolnte, violent, ungovern- 
bow en i; precipitate z. apt o afle& che 
ead. 


HEALNõ [8] is uſed by the Surgeons, 

or the curing of wounds, and other 
fry; Alſo, an endeavour to make up dif- 
ferences, between: friends, In Architecture, 
it is the covering the roof - with lead, tiles, 
Qafe, or the like. 

HEALTH IS.] is a Ait difpofition of 
the body, and of all its parts, conſiſting in 
a = temperature, 2 right conformation, | 

+ jul hoon, connection, and à ready and free exer- 
ci of the ſeveral vital functions. 

HEAM [CS. in beaſts, is the ſame as ſe- 
cundines, or after-bifth in women. 

HEAP [S,] many things put together, or 
em 

HEAP [V.] to up, or lay 9 
5 to AH and increaſe our 


"HEA'RING [S.] the ſenſe whereb 
perceive ſounds ; alſo, the trial of a cau 
HEA'RKEN IV.] to attend, liſten, pay 


regard to 
3 IS.] 8 Rete; an ea ves. 


| HEARSAY [S.] rumour report; com- 
mon fame, 

HEARSE Cs J exttige” to convey 2 
dead corpſe. to the ground. Among Sportſ- 
wege A hind in the ſeconi year of her age. 

HEART IS. ] a myſcylar body, included 
nearly in the 
middle of the breaſt, between the liver and 
the lungs; being the primary organ of cireu- 
lation of the blood, and-conſequently of life, 
Its figure is nearly conic, the larger end be- 
ing called its daſe,” and the ſmaller end its 
apex. Its lower part is plane, and the upper | 


part convex, Its fituation is gearly tranſverſe, | 


Oe INE its N in the rizht, 
ts apex, e fgreateſt part of itt 
bulk, is on the left fide of the thorax 3 
conſequently, it is there that the pulſation is 
felt, It fignifies alſo' courage; 32 aſßecti· 
* W 


HEART-avaxixe- 18.3 a pain at the 
ſtomach, proceeding commonly from an acrid 
bumour; alſo, diſcontent; envy; aint 


the of others; enmity, 
EAR Ts Ta 8. J the tendons or 
heart, . 


n foot bones got uſtain the 


i ip ip, thoſe. that 


in full health; 


and | 


H E A 


1 HEART-s v A. J. firack te the 
heart; infixed immoveably in the mind; ſhock- 
ed wita feat, terror, and diſmay. 1 84 


HEARTEN-{V.]/ to — aber; 
ſupport, comfort, animate; allo, 0 melivrate | ft 
land with manure. tac 

HEARTH [S.] the floor or pavement af 
2 fixe · place. iy 

HPA/RTLESS [A.] without courage, ſpin 's- 
rit, or hope. "AW AH 

 HPARTY A.] ftrong, lofty, vigorous, 
alſo, ſincere; firm; unalter- 
ly attached to the intereſt of a perſon, N 4 
5 arty, 17 SY AY 
EAT 18.1 in Phyſiology, is one of tbe 

cya JO 2 wow, produced by! _— 
to c in us is properly. 
a 1 Robo: excited by the action of fire; £1 
it is the effect of fire on our organe of feel 
ing. Hence it follows, that what we call 
Heat is a pirticular idea or modification f 
our own mind, and not any thing exiſting 


8 


in that form in the body that oceafions/ it. 


| Hear, ſays Mr Locke, is no more in the 
© fire that burns the finger, than pain is in 
© the needle that pricks'it.' In effect, Heat in 
the body that gives it, is only motion; and 
in the mind, only a particular idea or diſßo- | 
ation of the ſoul, It ſigniſies alſo the violence 

of paſſion; e ; Dr of _thought* on ©" 


we þelocution. FAA 
| HEAT in the * oed. 5 
known by th wo alt names of natural,” vital, 


= 
282 


innate, and animal Heat, is commonly fi 
poſed to be that generated by the attrition coin 
the parts of the blood, occafioned by its eir- 
culatory motion, eſpeciall in the arteries, ©: 
HEAT V. 7 to malce hot; to cauſe a er- 
ment; to warm with the yehemence of paſs +» 
ſion or deſire ; to 8 v the blood and 1 | 
with ation, - +» » F 
HEATTER e445 le — Fre and 
put into a E to omg and blen. 
nen with. * "IFN 
HEATH 18. Wen fhrubs' that grow - 
upon barren and uncultivated ground, 5: 2 
„be LS. — fowl that fre- 
nay grounds. ent n e. 
18.4 bade; > 1 gms no 


HEA'THEN 
[5] 1 gendilifim 5 ba 


q HEATHENISM- 
' iſm ; idola | 
HEA'TH NISH [4] wild, forage, rug) | 

idolatrous. IDS 's 

HRAVE 1 to boiſt or lift e 
rel + e breaſt does in trouble or- a- 
suich 5 to pant or breathe With pain. Ir 
Sea Language, it ſitgnifies to throw! mag 
over- board, to turn the cupſtan in eighing aß at 
an anchor; to fling out the, jack or flag, He 
Likewiſe, when a hip being dt unchöt; riſes © 
and falls by the force of the wa tes, ſhe id ſaid | - 
| þto-Seove and ſet, hc H, AN 


L 
* 
(nun . i 


| 


— — 5 
* wy} 05 
. pot n — no . . . AD 4s; * [OR —_— PP 
* * T 23 n 23 4 — 
* * Y 9 


| Arſt-fruits that were given to 


- 


| -Gom im 


HEC 
»HEAVE-oyyzaixGs LS. J the de Joni 
prieſts. 


HEAVEN [S.] literally ſigniſies the ex- 
panſe of the firmament, ſurrounding our earth, 
and extended every way to immenſe diſtance. 
The Hebrews acknowledge three heavens: 
The firſt the aerial Heaven, in which birds 
fly, and ſhowers are formed; the ſecond, the 
firmament wherein the ftars are placed; the 
third, the Heaven of Heavens, the reſidence 
of the Almighty, and the abode of faints and 
angels. Heawen is conſidered by Chriſtian 
Divines and Philoſophers, as a place in ſome 
remote. part of infinite ſpace, in which the 
oranipreſent deity is ſaid to afford a nearer and 
more immediate view of himſelf, and a more 
ſenſible manifeſtation of his glory, than in the 
other parts of the univerſe. This is often cal- 
led the Empyrean, from that ſplendor with 
which it is fappoſed to be inveſted; noble and 
magnificent 2 

* HEAVINESS | [5] weight, or gravity ; 
ſee thoſe aches; | dejection of the mind; 


irit; application. 


f the f | 
: HEAVY — weighty ; Hondenaus'; for- 


j drouly ; dull; 


aber 


ſeven da 

"IS LA. ] weekly; conſiſting 
" HEBETATE to 0 blupt, wa 9 0 
N L 


HR Als LS. ] an idiom or manner 
of ſpeaking peculiar to the Hebrew langua 

_ HEBREW, or xEBazw LANGUAGE 85 
that ſpoken by the antient - and wherein 
the Old Teftament is wrote. "This appears 


to be the moſt antient of all the languages in | 


the world, at leaſt we know of none older; 

and ſome learned men are of opinion, that this 

| the a1, rae in which God 0 to Adam 
eaven. 


„ PISTLE TO SEO a - 
ical book of New Teſtament. Tho' 
Paul did not prefig. his name to this epiſtle, 
concurrenit teftimony of the beſt authors, 
2 and modern, afford ſuch evidence of | 
$ being the author of it, that the objec- 
tions to the are of little or no weight. 
His mentioning himſelf in it, as a priſoner in 
Italy, and his purpoſe to vifit the Hebrews, 
together with Timothy, who had been releaſed 
priſonment, both denote the writer, 
and the time of his writing this epiſtle, that | 
it | was. juſt after the deliverance "of 8. Paul 
from his firſt trial at Rome. by 
HE/BRIDES CP. N.] iflands on the well 
of Scotland, of which Sky, Moll, Ae, an 
Arran are Tome of the wy 
HECATOMB fs. ] among the aritient 


Pagany was 2 facrifice of an hundred bulls or 


HE I 


oxen ; or, in a leſs confined "W's an „ 
dred animals of any ſort. | by 


HECATOMBE'ON IS. 1 in antient 
Chronology, the firſt month of the Athenian 


year, confi ſting of thirty days, and anſwering 
to the latter end of our June, and beginning 
of July, It was fo called on account of the 
many ecatombs facrificed in it. 

HE'/CKFIELD [P. N.] à town in Hamp- 
oe, whoſe fair! is on Good-Friday, for ped- 
ary. 

HE'CTIC, or urcrie re [5.7] 2 
kind of Now feyer, occafioned by exylcera- 
tions of the lungs, and the p matter 
mixed with the blood, and #ttarking its na» 
tural motion, The 65 ymptoms are an univer- 
ſal heat in the palms * the hands, a rednefs 
of the cheeks, eſpecially after eatin ao, 
a weak but quick lſe, a languid Bie of 
body, loſs of ſtre 


. LS. q 2 bully; dee; 
HE'CTOR [y.J's vapour ; to play the 


bully ; to domineer 

HEDGES IS. in Akriculture, are either 
planted to make fences round i or to 
divide the ſeveral parts of a garden. 
 HEDGE-noc IS. ] a ſmall four-legged 
animal, whoſe ſkin is ſtuck full of ftrong 
thorny TR which, when he rolls him- 

up, ſerve as a defence againſt an thing 

that offers to injure him. F. 

HEED [V] to mind, attend to, regard, to 
take. notic 


ſervation, regard, re notice. 
| HEEPFUL f A.] watchful, faſyicious, 
cautious, careful attentive, ob 


| HEE/DLESS [A.] es; careleſs, in- 
attentive, 

HEEL [S.] che lower or hinder 3 
foot. In the Sea- langua 


or afloat, it is ſaid the heels a-ftar-Board, or 
a-port ;. or that ſhe heels off-wards, or to "the 
ſhore ; * * inclines to one ide more than 
to the othe Ra [S. * 

HEGV A a famous epocha amo 
Mahometans. Ay event which gave ri! 
to this epocha, was the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca, with his new proſelites, to 
avoid the perſecution of the Coral > woo 
being then moſt powerful in the city, co 
not bear that Mahomet ſhould aboliſh idolatry, 
and eftadliſh his own religion. This happened 
in the fourteenth year after Mahomet had 
| COMMENCES prophet, A. D. 622, he retired A, 
Medina, which be made the place of his 
reſidence. 

HEI'FER * .] a young cow that has not 
yet taken bul 
HEI DAT [P.] what now; what's here 


to be do 
HET H. HO TP. ] well a- day; godd.· lack; 3 


a note of drowſineſs and ———— 
HEICHT 


: 


HEED {S.] attention, caution, care, ob- 


F238 3 1». ny 


ſhip leans. on one fide, » i» 6h be . | 


8 4 2 


1 


6 


PED 27 f 


F 


2 'D ! 


$: +: 
ES 


 notort 
HEIN 5] ſignifies the perſon who ſuc- 
by 


Geometry, it is a perpendicular let rom 
the wa or top of any right-lined figure, 
u 


2 83 Hr 


upon the baſe or ſide, | 
likewiſe the perpendicular height of any 
bje& above the horizon; and is found ſeve- 
ways, by two ſtaffs, a plain mirrour with 
the quadrant, theodolite, or Tome graduated 
inftrument, 1 
HEPGHTEN [ V.] to raiſe the price; 
improve z meliorate 3 aggravate, ' . 
E OUS [A. ] atrocious, abominable, 
rious, wicked in the higheſt de 


ceeds ano deſcent to lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, being an eſtate of inheri- 
tance, or an eſtate in ſte; becauſe nothing 
by right of inheritance but by fee, 
HEVRESS IS.] a woman that inherits, 
. HEIR-arranzxT [S. I is a perſon fo 
called in the life-time of his anceſtor, at 
whoſe death he is heir at law. 
HEIR-yazSUMPTIVE . ie the neareſt 
relation to the preſent poſſeſſor, and which, 
without the particular will of the teſtator, 
cannot be ſet aſide. 
_ HEIR too [S.] is a word that compre- 
bends in it divers pieces of furniture; as the 
firſt bed, and other things, which, by the 
cuſtom of ſome places have belonged to ſome 
houſe for Ser deſcents. Theſe go to the 
heir along with the houſe by cuſtom, and not 
common law, and are never inventoried 
ifter the death of the owner, as chattels, 
" HELF/POLIS [S. ] in the antient art of 
war, was an engine for battering down the 
wall of a place befi 
HELTACAL [A.] in Aſtrenomy, a term 
applied to the rifing and ſetting of the ſtars, 
or more ſtrictly ſpeaking, to their emerſion 
out of and immerfion into the rays and ſu- 
berior ff dor of the ſunn. 
'HELIOCE/NTRIC LATTITU T or 4 
PLANET, is the inclination of a line drawn 
between the center of the ſun and the center 
4 planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. 
HELIOCOME'TES (5. a phznomenon 
fometimes obſerved about ſunſet, being a large 
8288 or column af light, proceeding 
im the body of the fun, and dragging after 
ir, not unlike the tail of a comet; whence 


HELIOORAPH 18.1 2 deſcription of 


K e. 
HELIOScOPE IS. ] in Optics, a fort of 
teleſcope peculiarly fitted. for viewing the ſun 
without hurting the eyes. nin 
 HEMISPHE/RICAL-rtxz IS.] is the 
rhumb line, or line geſeribed on the globe, 


winding or turning rbund the globe ſpirally, 


ſtending it, It is 


* 


HEL 
cireuit ex extent of the auricle outwards, in 
oppofition to which the inner protuberance 
anſwering thereto is called anthelix. See Ear. 
HELL IS.] the place of divine puniſn- 
ment after death, This word in 7 
often fgnifies the grave, the bottom of the 
earth, here the dead reſt; as alſo the place 
where the ſouls of men continue after their 
ſeparation from the body, The Jews placed 
Hell in the center of the earth and believe it 
to be fituated. under waters and mountains. 
The idolaters of India believe that Hell is 
not only under the earth, but under the ſeven 
worlds, which they ſuppoſe to be beneath us. 
The Mahometans ſay, that Hell has ſeven 
gates; the firſt for Muſſulmen, the ſecond for 
Chriſtians, the third for the Jews, the fourth 
for the Sabians, the fifth for the Magians, 
the ſixth for the Pagans, and the ſeventh for 
the hypocrites of all religions. The Hell of 
the antient Pagans was divided into two 
manſions, the one on the right-hand pleaſant 
and delightful, appointed for the ſouls of good 
men; the other on the left, a region of mi- 
ſery and torment, appointed for the wicked; 
Tertullian repreſents the Chriſtians of his 
time as believing it to be an abyſs in the 
center of the earth, an opinion founded chief- 
ly on what is ſaid of Chriſt's deſcent into Ha- 
des, or Hell, Matt. xii. 40. According to 
Mr Whiſton, the comets are ſo many bells 
appointed in their trajectories or orbits alter- 
nately to carry the damned into the confines 
of the ſun, there to be ſcorched by its vio- 
lent heat, and then to return with them be- 
yond the orb of Saturn, there to ſfarve in 
thoſe cold and diſmal regions. Another au- 
thor aſſigns the ſun to be the local Hell, 
where he ſays fire will not be wanting, in a 
place which abounds with ſuch Pyrenean 
| mountains of ſulphur, and ſo many Atlantic 
oceans of ſealding bitumen; and that by its 
diſtance from, and oppofitien to the empy- 
reum it has been uſually looked upon as the 
local Hell; and this diſtance ſquares very, 


well with the rich man, ſeeing Abraham afar 


off, and the great gulf between them, which 
this author ſuppoſes to be the ſolar vertex; 
| But as the ſcripture affords nothing certain to 
direct our enquiries in this matter, all that 
has or can be ſaid about it, "muſt be taken 

for mere conjecture, ann 
HELENISM I 8. J in matter of La- 
guage, is a phraſe in the idiom, genius, or 
conſtruction of the Greek tongue. 50 
HELLENVFSTIC, or ur Ne t ANR 
cvacr S. J is that uſed by che Grecian” 
Jews, who lived in Egypt and othet parte 
where the Greek tongue prebailed, In this 

Iangunge it is faid the Septufgint wk written, 
and alſo the books of the New, Teſtament; 
ahd that it was thus denorminated® to fhew . 


2 approaching continvally nearer and near- 
withaut centering in it. Fa 1 
ix [3,] in Ocometry, is the fame 
as ſpiral line. 


WS 5 
# & «+ 


"Anatomy, it is the whole riaciims, c 


Pt 4 
* LEI 1 * 


HEM 
HELM. or 4 (ie LS. J is a of 
biolber faſtened into the rudder, w 8 


forward into the ſteerage, or place where 
de man at the helm ſteers in the ſhip, by 
Holding the ſtaff in his band, which is jein- 
ed to the helm. There are ſeveral terms re- 
| lating to the Habs not commonly underttved, 
as bear up, the Helm, that is, let the hip 


before the wind. Helm a mid- | 


Hig ——_— that is, keep it even 


Iow, S.] an antient defenfive ar- 
mour, worn doch in war and 
3 It e 
and f leaving an aperture in 4 
front ſecured by ders, which was called the 
viſor, _ It hal we in Herlry by way of | 
ereſt over the or coat of 


princes and dukes. 
_, HELSTONE [(P.N.] a town in tas. 
21 is one of the coinage towns for tin, and 
ſends two members to parliament, Its fairs 


Rr before Mid- lent- Sunday, 1 
— 44 before Palm -Sunday, . 


day, 20, 9, Nov. 8, and 26 Sa- 
market is on 1. 
HPLMSLEY-31.ac xMoon. >. 1. 
n in Yorkſhire, helge fairs are *. 
y 19, July” 16, Get. 2, wb Nor, 6, tor 
cattle, horſes, ſheep, linen h 
cloth ; the market is an 3 ; 
3 ſuccour, fupply. | 
Ext LS. . wee — . 


e 12155 wanting 4 5 Incas | 
ſelf ; wanting, ſupport, 


— HPLTER- ap" ALOE diforderly ; tu- 


_ withcut di | 
15 l n 
|, boſe fairs are 97 — ing, I, for 


the edge of a cloth ot garment 
d tocether to keep the thread | 
to iocloſe, 8 2 


AN 


C 
| { ThAMz*® LP. N 


HEN 


ed or bathed themlelves every 
holineſs o confiſt in theſe daily a lions 
HE MI {S.] a word uſed 1n le 


with demi, or ſemi, viz, one half. 
HEMICRA NIA IS.] in Medi, ä 
cies of head-ach, wherein only one or 
fide of the head is affected. 
HE'MICYCLE IS.] in Spain, is an 
3 forming a perfect ſemicircle or half- 
foi 
HEMIPLEGTA 8. ] among Phyficians, 
is 4 palſy of one 11 
HEMISPHERE [S. = 


lobe, or half _ celeſtial on a 
5 called planiſphere, | * . 
HE MISTICH IS. ] in Poetry 
half 2 verſe, or a 13. half = Fx gp 
_ HP/MLOCK [S.] 2 natcotic plant uſed 
in Pak ſaid to 8 of a nature, 
n wh Hemorrhoids, 


Nov. 30, for hoes and 4x7 chapmen. 
| N 


\ fortſkire, whole fair is the firſt Thurſday +2 


155 e for horſes, cows, and ſheep j 
1 the warket gn, Thurk 4 

HPMPTON. 22 A ton in Norfolk, 
* wy hoes 75 


* 

rer P.] away 12 gone; back this 
time; _ for 9 755 from this cauſe, 
ground, ſource, or 


KUNCEFO S t ke from this time 


forw 
OHEXDECAGON' (5: in — 16 1. 
"Toure that, Toy clpvas. 2 as many angles. 
HENTITEL, 21 P. N.] 14 town in 8 


pedlars ware. 

HEN AN TTD 4. cowardly, fearful, 
timorous, n 

HE NLV e e TITS; vron 
a_ town id Oxford ſhire, 


| 3 (3 kip; be; harkee 3 e 
"WEMERO-Sarmtr:rs P. N. J 4 
among the jewt, io called becaule the, * 


—4 whoſe fac are he Feb. 2 


chiefly for born; 
Thurſday after Whitfuntide, ' for ſheep” 
horſes ; and Thurſday ſe 7 before Oct. 1 5 
1 for cheeſe and herk 3 de market; is 

| Thurſday, 
HENLEY, 


fition of diveis  tcrms, Ggnifying the lame 


EMPRALL (LLP, an town in Nor- 
2 for 


77 5 5 22, © 


rr cnosos... ci 


Mn  - e eee ai pI 


4 


. 
wo 


Log 
- 


D 
N 


en 
> 3 # 
* + 


Y, 


notes 4 black, 


/ / 0. 60 690 wo 
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' HER 
HENLEY IP. N.] a town in Warwickſhire, 
whoſe, fairs are kept. Lady-day March 25, 


and Tueſday. in Whitſun-week, for cattle 5 


the market is on Monday. a 
 HEN-ng&kxs> {8.7) a man who js govern- 


ed by his wife, 


HEN-1cout (1 among | Farmers, de- 
ſpongy. ſoil, firter; ler daeing 
than corn. 


META [Sin Medicine, any abies 
belonging to the liver. 
Hk PD, or nis IS.] 
3 18. 


an 
tion, A ＋.— — Wn that. has ſeven 
baſtions tor its defence. 
- HE'PTARCHY: IS.] » government 8 ſe- 


wthorn«berries, 
3 hae of en 


In Fortifica- ; 


ven perſons ; alſo, a flate or country di 


into ſeyen kingdoms, and a goverment o foe 


ven independent in which ſenſe it is 
| 8 applied to 


ons. 

HEPTATEUCH 18. J the, ſeven. firſt 
books of the Old Teſtament; containing the 
the Pentateuch, of ſive books of-Motes, and 
the books of Joſhua and 

_ HERA/CLEONITES F. N.) a/ ke. of 
Chriſtiane, the followers of. Heracleon, who 
refined upon the Gnaſtic divinity; and main- 
tained, that the world was not the immediate 


production of the San of Gad, but char he 


1 i 


was only the occaſional caule., of its being 


created by the Demiargus, They | denied the 
authority of the prophecies of the old Teſta- 


ment, maintaining tuat they were mere an- 
dom ſounds in the air; and that St Ichn 
the Baptiſt was the only true voice that di- 


rected to the Meffjub, 23 


HERACLID R, or the Return of > "Kar: | 


erte inte! Peponeſvs {| S.] in Chro- 


nology, is a fümous Epocha, that conſti- 
tutes the beginning of prophane hiſtoryg all | 


the time preceding that period being ac- : 


tounted fabulous. This return happened in 
the year of che world 2862, an 100 years 
after they were. expelled, and 80 after the de- that 
ſtruction of Troy. 

_ HERALD: FS] an officer at arms, 'whaſe 
buſineſs it is to declare war, to proclaims | 
peace, to marſhal all the ſolemnity at 4 
coronation, chriſtening, marriage, and fune- 


ral of princes, to emblazon and examine coats | 


of arms; H Heralds were former! held in 
much greater aſteem than at preſent,” and 
were ereated and chriſtened by the king, Who 
pouring, n wb of wine upon their. head, 

them the Herald- name; but thiꝭ is now 
done by the carl-marſhal. They could not 
arrive at the digfity of Hera ld, without hav= 
ing been ſever years” purſui vant 3 nor could 
they quit tie office of Hrrald, but to be 


to the government of 
2 when: divided among the Sax- 


| contain from 28 to 95 


HER 


rencieux, and the third Ne ; theſe two laſt 
are called / Provincial | Heralds, See | King at 
Arms. Beßdes theſe, there are. ſix other. 4 


* Cheſtet, Richmond, "and Winde; to 1 


e Kad, and: — re 2 
| at Am. The kings. at arms, he Hes * 
ja and he four purſuivants, art à college 
r corporation erefted by à charter granted 
by Richard III. by which they obtained e- 
veral privileges, as to be free from * 
tolls, and all other troubleſome offices: 
HERALDRY. [S.] is the art of — 
and blazoning, which c hends the know- 
ledge of what relates to cavalcades and 
ceremonies at coronations, inſtalments, the 
creation of peers, nuptials, funerals; &c, Al- 
ſo, whatever relates to the bearing of arms, 
aiGgning thoſe that belong to all perſons, re- 
gulating their right and precedeneies in point : 
of honour; and reſtraining thoſe wh have not 
2 juſt daim ftum bearing coats of arms that 
do not belong to them. e . 


Shield, Beari » & . 3 
HERB 15 in Pharmacy, is an 12 A 
tion given to talks and leaves of plants, : 


eſpecially ſuch as are fleſhy and ſucculent, 
and die away every year; dr is frequently . 
uſed to denote the leaves .alone;” This term _ » 
therefore denotes the ſtalks and leaves, in * 
contradiſtinction. to the flowers, ſeeds, and ** 
roots. See Plart, Flower! Fruit, Nos, Kr. 
HE'RBAGE [S.] in Law, fignifies" the; 
| paſture? provided nature for the food of 
cattle; alſo the liberty to feed tattle in the 
foreſt, or in any other perſon's grounds. 
HERRHAL {S (5. if! * 1 a book 
chat treats'of 
virtues of plants | 
HE'RBALIST [s. 1 the author of an her- 
bal, one ſkilled: in plants ; 
HERBVFEROUS-[A.F prolike of herbs, 
or ſoil ſit and apt-to-produce Rerbs. PL 
' HERCU'LEAN IA. J = term applied to 43 
that which requires much ſurctzgth, boar, 1 


9 N ane 


and difficulty to orm. 
HERCULES $.}] in Aftronomy; a cen. 
ſtellation in the n ern 1 


HERCULES 248 1 hae in — 
ty, k name giten to mount 

| near Gibraltar, on the — —.— 
Streights, and mount Avila dn the Aen. 


side. 
| HERD {8+ 1 > company of tatable. cat- 
| tle; af the larger ered a, nr abe (vine 
deer, Se. alſo of wild beaſts wild beaſts | 2 

HER EDITAMENTS (8 484] . 
moveable things perſon have to 2 * 
ſelf and his heirs by way adde nd | 


+ WM 


made- Ling at arms. The three chief Her which, if not otherwiſe bequeathed, deſcend 
ralds are called Kings at Arms, the ocipal . to him who is nent heir, and not to che en- 
of ich it © n AT ln 006" IE. Shs 
F J . 1 1 A | Flt * * : 1 HE 4 1 7 HERE. 


* 


— 


Trl : 
* * 


* 


dite, horſes, and hops; Wedgeſday in Eafter- 


bf b 1 


* 5 oy 
$+ ing to the 


H E R 5 
TAR 
paar 
ſucceſſion, from heir to heir. 


-HEREFORD Pp. N. ] 2 city in Here- 


ſoniſſirte, a biſhop's fee; and ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament. Its fairs are Tueſday | 


after Candtemas-day, Feb. a, for horned cat- | 
warky-for homed cattle and hoes May 19, 


cattle and wool ; and 20, forihorned cat- | 
tle, cheeſe, and Welch b 3 mark ets are 
on Wedneſday, Friday, 18 e 5 
- HEREFORDSHIRE N. before the 
of Wales, 


+ deitlg 22 circular. 
"HERESIARCH [S. 12 leader, inventor, | 
chief. or head of a hereſy. | 
- HERESY IS.] in the Greek Langoage, 


832 a Ser or Choice, It is protu 


tot. taken ina bad ſenſe, accord- 
of the church, for. ſorne fun- 
. maczers of religion, athrcd 
to with obſtina 

- HE'RETIC fs. a- general name for all | 
_ ſach-perfons under any religion, but eſpecial- 
ty the, Chriſtian, as profeſs or teach religi- | 
cus apinions contrary to the eſtabliſhed faith, 
& what is made the ſtandard of orthodoxy. 

comrery to ortho A. 1 en ech; 


ITAGE 
3 5 . 
HERIOT 8.) s fine paid e 
the death of 2 landholder. 
-HERITABLE A.] whaterer may be in- 


90 


„ 


herited, 7 . 
ODITE. 814 perſon or 
anirbaÞ.of both ich has the 


parts | 
\ both of. mal. . 


| appeflation-given to whatever belongs to 


misty, from Hermes Trifmigeſtus, is | 


8 ane to have been its inventor. 
 HERME/TICAL- — Ay 8. — Zo is | 
that which-/undertakes: to ſolve 


© phanomena of naur from th chemi) pin 5 


_ ciplesy* ſalt, ſulphur, and 
HERME/FICAL 141 58. a. Che- 
miſts, is a method of 


ing veſſels, | 

aſed in chemical operations, fo cloſely, that | ner N 
appears 

angle in the face, but after a chile dies | 


-= Eno Caine cannot eſcape / through 
1 im. 
- BERMIT [5 enn pr au- i- an 


54 
o 


- 4 
* * , f 
8 8 - * I» * 


„ 


| was a great 


"HERMEFTIC, or EM EIS ar f4 J * poems are 


A 


„ nee We mind at enn 
plation, and diſencumber himſelf from the 
affairs of the world. 

HERMITAGE 18. the' cell or habits- 


tion of a hermit. 


ſetſhire, whoſe fair is Aug. 26, for ballots,” 
horſes, ſheep, and wool, 
HERNODA'CTYL IS.] is a webt repre- 


ſenting the common figure of à heart cut in 


two. It is brought from Egypt, where the 
people eat og 45 make themſelves fat. It 


is 2 . Ars is 1 good in | 
1717 „ 3 


1 5 erlag e ll Vid men- 
ſaring more than four from the point of 
+ | the beak to the top of the toes. Its head is 
covered with ſhort white feathers ; only from 
the hinder part there hangs a creſt of very 


long black feathers ; the upper part of its 
. | body is of à duſky Blu grey 3 the vnder- 


moſt part white 5 the thighs yellowiſh, It 
' feeds upon fiſh, and it by ot pigeon 
able, that an cel will paſs ſeveral times thre” 
C 


Kere it 
l a Are ye pee where 
. 5 herons * to rooſt, build, and breed: * 
HERNIA l 
otubeyance of the inteſtines or omentum. 
HERO IS. 


al ndtore, though ſuppoſed — by ie — 


to partake of mmortality; and after his 


death, ed among the number of the gods. 

It is alfo ofed in a mote extenſive ſenſe ſos 

a great, extraordinary, and illuſtrious perſo- 

nage; particularly in reſpect of 'yalour, cour- 

age, intrepidity, and other military virrues, 

; Of -a poem or romance, he is . 
age, or character therein. 


* an eftaee, Ge. that HERON { 4.) ſomething delonging to 
7 ero 


HERO/TC 401 [S.] that or peridd- bf 
the world wherein bh Ir. ſuppoſed to 
„F 


EK, ge. 
"HEROIC POEM Jg * that which de- 
rides ſome extra — 2 the 


ſam&as — Poem; whic 


org [$.]is — Becks 
aus that which 


away, and is no more, 1 


* * 


HERMITAGE fr. N.} # town in ber- 


any kind of ropture by + 


in the antient — 2 2 . 
- Muftrions © mor- 


corroſive, 


. 83 


9 


HET 


HEX 


corrdfive, and of greater malignity, riſes in| HE'/TERODOX' [A. ] in polemic Theo- 


2 in à ring this is called a tetter 


ring- worm. Another kind of this diſ- 


e in larger cluſters upon the n 
breaſt, loins, hips, thighs, attended 
fever and inflammation; this is bd e 


Fr is any thing contrary to the fan ang 
| "HEROGENDITY £5. } Phyſiol 
in 
is a quality or property of bodies, = 


nominates a thing beter an 


tingles, ' HETEROGENEOUS A.] is ſomethin 
RING [8.] a 86 fo well known 47 that conſiſts of parts of n 


to need no deſcription, 


HERSE IS.] 4 covered carriage for dead | 


bodies. In Fortification, it is a lattice or 
is, made in the form of a harrow, 


: Oppoſition to hom 

HETEREOGENEOUS LiIGuT 11 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, ſaid to be, that * 
conſiſts of rays of different degrees of refran- 


an = full of iron ſpikes, It is weaſy | gibility; thus the common light of the = 


ung by a rope, faſtencd to a Moulinet wh 
— in N 
fGrſt gate is broken with a petard, to the end 
that it may fall and ſtop up the paſſage of 
the arte, or other entrance of a fortreſs, 
- HERSFLLON [S.] in the Art Milit 
is a rong plank. or beam, about 10 c 12 
fone tuck full of ſpikes on both ſides, 
Aer ed eos ed 
av 
HE RTTORD [P. N.] a town. in Hert-. 
— — fairs are held ** y . 
t Eaſter; May 123 8, for 
hens ad. obey cxrtie 3 — 
— It ſends —— ine nr 


2 


Its circumference: is about 130 miles, and 

nearly circular; from north to ſouth about | 
27 miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 283 
it contains 8 hundreds, 13 market towns, 
120 pariſhes, and ſends 8 members to par- 
liament. 

HESTTATE TV.] to doubt, ſulpeR, und ; 
alſo, to ftammer. or faokeria one's 4 

HESITA/TION [s. } doubt Jn 

; intermiſſion, or faultering 

_ HE'SPER IS.] in Astronomy, an appella- 
tion ien to the planet Venus, -wheo ſhe 
ſets after the ſun. 

HESPF/RIDES CP. N.]i in Antiquity, the 
daughter of brother. of Atlas, ho 
kept a garden full of golden apples, guarded by 
a dragon ; but Hercules having laid the dragon 

:Role away the apples. Others ſay, 
that they kept ſheep with golden fleeces, 


FE 
34 
1 
328 
2 8 
BY 
555 


— circle of the Upper] being 
2 h 5 bed 4 Welphalin 70 — 


W 
the river Maine, and by 
Weſtphalia on the ſouth. ; 
cdaftomts of Ments and dee 

HETEROCLITE: S.] among. Gtamma- 


: fold 3 


rians, is one of the three variations in irte- 
-gular nouns; others take it in a larter 122770 


| r neun.. 


or clouds is betercogeneaus, becauſe a n 


of all forts af rays. 

HE'/TEROGENEOUS NOUNS [S. 11 is one 
of the three variations in irregular nouns; or 
ſuch as are of one gender in the ſingular num 


, | ber, nene as, Hue cu, 


1 


Bi cæll. - 
HETEROGENEOUS NUMBERS 3 
8 mixed numbers, rb £ 


ions. * 
HE TEROGENEOUS QUANTITIES 2 


are thoſe of ſuch different kinds, as tha 

of them taken an number of times, . never 
equals or exceeds the other. 

HETEROVSCII Ip. N. I in n . 
a term of relation, denoting ſuch inhabitants 
of the earth ac have their ſhadows falir 
but one way, as thoſe that live between. . 
tropics and polar circles, whoſe ſhadows at 
noon, in north latitude, are 2 Ways to thé 
northward; and in ſouth W to the ſouth- 


ward; ſee A * 
HE TER SIANS [P. N.] a fed of A. 
rians, Who did not believe that the Son of 


God was of a ſubſtance like to that of the 
Father, w was the opinion of another 
branch of the Arians, who were from then 
called Homo- ouſians; but that he was 
2 ane, different frdm chat of the 
Father 

HEW [v.] to cut timber in order to fx it 
for the purpole defigned. 

HEXACHORD . in antient 3 
a concord, called by the moderns a fxth | 
HEXAGON [S.] in Geometry, a figure 
of fix hides and angles; and if theſe ſides and 
angles be equal, it is *. a regular Hexa- 
gen, In Fortification, a Jn oo 
by fix baſtions. | 

HEX AHEDION 18. J in Geo 
| of the fie Platgnic bodies, or regular fol 

VERA 2 1 55 1 e 

in ot oe 

a kind of verſe oli of 725 „. 

HEXAPLA T8. J in Fa een >, 
work publiſhed by Origen, containing | a þ 
of the Old Teſtament in the original 
with ſeveral verſions of it, in fix 
from whenee it is called Hexapla, or the fi- 


ber 55 whole fairs are held AS; 
"Og 


: 
a 
ne- 
A 7 
" 


_=_ 3 : 


HAM [ 2 „ 


* 


1 


* 


3 


wal” 
#© = 


. 


dee. 35 For geren cattle, ſheep, W 2 
„ Uden and woollen "Hh 1 alt forts; the 
_ ay ket is bn Friday, 

HEYTSBURY T5] 3 town in Wiltſhire, | 
ine for 8 "ſheep, and 
J propetly zes an _gpen- 
ing, chaſm, or gap ; but 7 ap- 
plied to thoſe” verſes, where one "word ends 
with a Yowel, and the following word begins 
Vith one, and 2 occaſion the mouth to 
de mote opened, the ſound flifag * 
The fame term is aggro. f ray ry} 
manuſcripts, to denote 
parts 2s have been loft or 4 6 

HPCCOUCH, or niExvey [S. Ja comvul- 
Hive. of © odic affechon of "the ſtomach 
- and daphragm, arifing from àny thing that 
irritates and yellicates their nervous coats. 
The beft medicine for it is the 7 5 of muſk. 

" HI'DAGE [5.] - Law books, * oe 
8 tax 5 y paid ng for 

l of land. e nag it is 

N for being quit of this tar. 

HIDE V. ] to cover or conceal any thing ; 
to abſcond, Iye hid, or concealed. - In Scrip- 
ture language, it often Ggnifies to defend 


; — de injurious aſſaults from e- 


particular- 


" HIDE .] the kin of beaſts," 


2 
* . 45 of ech as bullocks, cows, 4 eg, . 


2 —— 


© "HER BRCHY 1 gen Prin de- 


HDE op Lanxp [5:1 was ſuch a wa 
ty of land as might 1 wi 


lou thin the compa's of or * 
2 . e e 2 fa 8 ſome 
call it 60, ſome $0, and Tome 100 5 5 


.. HIDE-zxovxpy [S.] in en Ye > 
25 per iti horſes, 15] the fe fick 60 a 
e back and ribs, "that bog wo cannot 
Feparate the one trot the other without” great 
diffſculty. Oy, 4 * fouled, 


cc F beni aka, er. 


TE ee ES P. N in 
SUE ME, tics” in a be third 


5 from their Trader fierax, a 


century 
ho taught that Nel 


phie ry, Fc] Fas 
eg os 9. 
70 reaſon, a 
Jeu, held, t 
efore WET 
Hierax tau 
„ Wis Fr hal 
125 contained f 
if rare, 


1 1 85 Cr 
eee 


ts ao Gr 


the 0 ag e, 
25 4 Ketle 5 ; 


2 


> 
7's 1 8 


5 the* It 92 Lay e- 
gnifies the Tubbreination 57 "ihe cer. 


Et Set blk 2 Nebler. 


CERES: of N 


| 


week 16. 


enied the . Ich. 


t 
hog 4 ya 7 . 0 2. 


one; 


on- 4 


16 
& 1 
myſtieal characters, or 
Egyptians, and that as w 
45 inſcriptions; being the Ggures of — 
animals; the parts; of human bodies, and 
mecbanital infruments. But beſides the Hie- 
roglyrhics in cammon ule; the prieſts had 
certain myſtical characters, in\-which,. they 


FUSE 


wrapped up and concealed doRrines from 
| the It is ſaid, that 2 
 reſem J the Chineſe Ws WA and that 


Frogs were ＋ 5 invention of Hernies. - 
y wee the invention LISTS-[S.} boly re re- 
giſtert, an order of prieſts among the antient 


gion. They wore à linen cuat and pa zr 
| hoes 3 bathed: thrice a day and twice in the 
night in cold water, and in their religious 


very leverely, 
| BIEROMA/NCY. 18. in Antiquity, was was 
that part of divination which predicted future 


| uſed in the ſame ſenſe with loud, hens 
2 as acute. 

HIGHAMrERRERS f P. N. 2 town 
in Northamptonſhire, diſtant; fre m London gi 
compnted and 50 meaſured miles; which ſends 
two memb-rs te parliament. Its fairs are held 
Tueſday before St Paub Feb. 5, March 7, 
May 3, June 28, Thur day before Aug. 5, for 
horſes and horned cattle ;, Oct. 120, ſor ditto, 
ſheep, and hogs ; and St Catherine. Dec. 17, 
for ,orſes, horned cattle, and ſheep j the mare 
ket is-0n Saturday. 

HIGHBVCKINGTON [P.N 
in Devonſhire; whoſe: fairs are held Map 3» 


 HIGHBU'RDLEIGH E N. 5 a town 
in 5 whoſe fair is on Good-Friday, 
| for cattle. 


HVGHNESS [ 8.1 height 3. na. 
7 a title given to princes. ' Before king 


James I. the ogra had no other 
title but that of High aA pre ſent, mm 


] and Dec; 21, for cattlee. 


n ed | 
in 2828 and prophets ch the 
Hraelites for nothing with ſo. much zeal, as 
bor Worſhipping upon wo HightPlaces., Before 


god Cod only was adored. there, 
no viQtims or - incenſe were 

Under the Judges they hens 1 to — 
lerated j and Samuel offered — 
places beſides the tabernacle; che ame 


practiced in David's ti me. But 
PFF. 


in theis mays ' 


Egyptians, who'prefided over learning and re- 


cn . | 


events from e the various things of 


fered in facrifice. 
HH A Jan ; ſuperior to, or 
above the reft, 91 ares | 


MS 4 


—_ Swe a>. oe it ane. as 


- 


44 «= 


A +> ww. 


## - iy. «2 -- 


T 1 82 erase was, 


\ 4 


+ # 


8 8 » . 2 


= 
* 


* 


11 * 


allowed to ſacrifice. out of jeruſalem. 
HIGH-waTzz [S,] the ſtate of the tide 


when it is at its . or juſt before it be- 


| 


er [S.] a free paſſage for = 
— | 


king's ſubjects, erefore called the Xin 
long ro though the frechold of the foil 


to the lord of the manor, or the ner 
e land, Thoſe ways that lead ſrom one 
—— to another, and ſuch as are drift or | 


cart-ways, and are ſor all travellers in great 
roads, or that communicate with them, are 


Highways onl and as to their te tion ; 
c—_— 45 e | whoſe fairs are held March 6, Whitſun-+ 


are under the e LOW 

HIGHWAY - are "robbers on 
the road, ſor the — ing of whom a 
reward of 40 L. is by 
and 6 ill. _— 
| HIYGHWOR "Pp. N.] a town in Wilt- 
gute, 60 computed and 73 me ured 55 
from London, whoſe fair is Aug. 12, for 
all forts of cattle and ſheep ; 4 is 
on Wedneſday. 2 

HIL ER S. ] one who travels the coun 
try, and buys fowls and other Tops, and 
carries them to market to ſell. 

HILA RIA IS.] an antient Roman fefti- 
val, obſerved on the eighth of the calends of 
April, or the 25th of March, in honour_ of 
the Goddeſs Cybele. It was fo called from 


the various expreſſions of joy and mirth n 


this occaſion. 

HILARO DI Lp. N. ] a fort of poets a- 
mong the. Greeks, who went about ſinging 
little gay ſongs, accompanied with ſome in- 


ſtrument. From the ſtreets they were at 


length introduced into the tragedy, as the Ma- 

were into comedy. They appeared dreſſ- 
ed i in white, and were crowned with es 
at firſt they wore ſhoes, but aftetwards 


aſſumed the Crepida ; being. only a fole tied, 


over, with à ſtrap. 
HILARO-T240 14 Tv. ] a dramatic 


e partly tragic, and partly co- 


f HO [s. 6 old 10 8 kor a forty, 
2 cowardly fe 7 2 

HIL, See Mountain. 
3558 I S. J he un; a WY 


Win 8. the handle of a ſword. © 


containing the 6th part of an Epha, of of one 

gallon and two pints Engliſh reafure, 

P 18.4 female ſtag in the Wit hear 
Its 


_ HIND-cary 6 . ber or lid in 


che firſt-year, 


HYNDER rv. "to 3 ſtop, impede, [ 


ent, delay, d 
PF HYNDERMO TAJ the nan; "the furs 


. off; in the rear. 
NDON [P, N.] a town in Wiltſhire, | 
89 fomputed and 4 meaſured miles my 


* 


„ 4 1 


+*; '4 

* . „ .. 
"I 

8 


n 


1 Hie . A a Hebrew meaſure of RY: 


: red n of the ark, it was "os more 


che Hatute of 4 


T7 


[i 


London, Whole fatrs are Jah Monday before 
Whitſuntide, and Oct. 18, for cattle, horſes, . 
| ſheep, ſwine, and cheeſe; the market ie on 
jor rey and feds two nden to N. 


HINDRANCE. [S.] 2 ſtop, aclay, dla 
 pointinent, let, im 1 

HINE, or u [S.] — s ſer- 
vant, Thus the pe n who oven 9 
is called maſter- bine. 

HINOGES IS.] the joints on which b 
doors, lids, folds of tables, &e. hang and turn 
in opening, mukting, or foldipg. 

HUNGHAM [P. N.Þ a-town in Norfolk,” 


Tueſday, and Oct. 2, far toys, 22 the mar- 
ket is on Saturday; diſtant from London 80 
computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 4 

HPNKLEY [F. N.] a town in Leiceſſers: 
' ſhire, diſtant from London 79 computed, and 
| of meaſured: miles, whoſe fair is Auguſt 2, 

r horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe ; the e 
ket is on Monday, 

HINT [V.] to alude to; © intimate, or 
1 ſlightly upon, 
© HINT IS. an intimation z ſuggeſtion; 
remote allufion, 

Hip IS.] the joint, or gebby part of the 
thigh, Allo, the fruit of the hawthorn, +.” 

HIP, or ui rIsAñ [S.] > corruption of the 
word Hy bandriac; which fees” + 

W ! an exclamation, or calling 
to one; fo ho; hollo. 

HIPS [S. ] in Building, are thoſe pieces of 
hw are t are Fe at the corner of 4 
1 

HIPPOCE/NNTAUR\-$.:] in Antiqu 
a fabulous monſter, gan el r. it 
The original of this fable was this; the 
Theſſalonians are ſaid to be the firſt inven- 
tors of the art of breaking horſes; and being 
firſt on horſeback, they ſeemed to make ont 
body with the horſe ; 3 which ow. occaſion to 
the fable, 

HIPPOCRAS 18. an infukion. of an. 
matic powders in wine, which is afterwards 
| ddulcorated with ſugar and honey; being o 
called, beczuſe that, -whan e /tnfolion: is 


- 


E ſanithed, it is ſtrained th — geo | 


 eeve, or 4 'woollen bag of a triangular form, 
| uſed to ſtrain ſyrups and decoctions . 


1 rification. 


HYPPODROME in Anti * 
Pk where Ok 1304 Anil; the | 

HIPPO/MANES [S.] a plant, whoſe fruit 
is a large globoſe berry 3" the ſeed is round 
and woody, The eating of this plant is ſaid 
to make horſes mad, It alſo figniſies a | juice 
diftilled' from the genitals of -a mare in the 
time of her covering. Some take it for the 
ſecundines of à mate. It alſd fignifies afleſhy 
ſubſtance adhering to the forehead of a colt 
newly foaled, which ſome imagine to have a 


virtue A. ans vey 5 We ag ky 


HIT 

" -HIPPOPOTANUS, or the xrvzn KORSE 
IS. ] isa native of Aftica, which paſſes a great 
part of his time under water in the rivers 


and Niger; but comes aſhore to ſleep and 
breed. It is a large n animal as big. 


as an o. 
HIP-snor [A. I ſprained. or diſlocated i in 
r yoke a horſe that has ſprained 
unch 


HIRCULA!TION [S.] among Gardeners, 
is when the ſap ſhoots out into branches 
wood that bear no fruit. 


HVRCUS [S.] in Anatomy, is a part of | 
being that eminence 


next the temples. In Aſtronomy, it is a ſtar 


the auricle or outer ear, 


of the firſt magnitude, the ſame as Capella; 
which ſee. It is alſo the name of a comet, 


- encompaſſed, as it were, with a mane, ſeem- 
| Fane? | 


rough 
HIRE [V.] o procure the uſe. or loan of 


R Bow mn 
to temporary ſervice for wages. 

HIRE [S.] the pay, reward, or re- 
3 ng; wages 

Ne. 

wits 24 79s 3 one who! ſerves for 
wages 3 a proſtitute. 

"HIRSULE TA. rough, rugged, ſhagged 
like a goat. 


--HISPANIO'LA [P. N.] an iſland of A- 


merica, in the Atlantic ocean, ſituated be- 
tween 670 and 740 weſt long. and between 
180 and 200 north lat. being about 420 
— from eaſt- th-meckt, and 250! in 
breadth, It is 8 called St Domingo, 
from the capital thereof. 

18s rv. to make a noiſe like a ſerpent; 
to explode, cenſure, or condemn pave 5 


Grunt : alſo cenſure, an expreſſion 
or contempt of an — action, or ſentiment 
that * or affronts an audience at a. 


theatre. 
HISTORIO/'GRAPHER [S,] a profeſſed 
Biſtorian, or @ writer of 


HFSTORY IS.] a deſcription or recital 
of things as 2 or have been, in a con- 


-tinued, orderly narration of the principal 
facts and circumftances theieof. In Painting, 
zit denotes a hep cane of divers figures, 
= pins tranſaction, either 
real or 

+ ' HFSTRIO CS.] in the antient Drama, 
| Ggnified| an actor or comedian, but more eſ- 

bes 2 pantomime, who exhibited his part 
by geſtures and dancing 

2 A. [A] ſuitable, to, or 


HIT 1 — a luckychance; a for- 


-inate event. 
n the mark ; 
luck; to claſh or collide ; 


to fucceed ; ; to light on. 


8 5 the er 


a thing with » bor 


Hoc 


25 by that means hold it faſt, Thus, when 
a boat is to be hoiſted in, the Sailors . 
Nile | Hitch the tackles into the ring - bolt 4 the b 


and when they are about to weigh an 

Hitch the fi/b-beok to the fluke of the anchor, 
HUVTCHAM [P. N 1.1 

whoſe fair is Aug. 3, for horſes, &c. 
HI'TCHIN [ P. N. a town in Hertford - 


Oct. 13, fora few cattle ; the market is on 
Tueſday. 

HITHE, or ur ru [S.] in our old wri- 
ters, denotes a port, wharf, or ſmall haven, 
to embark or land wares at; as Queenhithe, 
Hithe is alſo one of the Cinque Ports in Kent, 
about ſix miles from Dover. 

r ] to this place; here 

HVTHERMOST [P. ] next or neareſt 3 
on this fide, 

HITHERTO! [P.] until now; in =>y 
time till now. 

HFTHERWARD [P.] this way; towarde 
the place where I now am. 

HVTTON [ P.N. ] a town in Suffolk, 
| whoſe fair is June 29, for toys. 

HIVE [CS. ] a convenient recepiacte for 


ſwarm of them in a hive proyided for that 
purpoſe, 
HOAR, or vo Y [A.] white or grey 
with age ; "white with froſt ; mouldy ; muſty, 
HO/ARSNESS [S.] a diminution or al- 
teration of the voice, ſometimes attended with 
a preternatural aſperity, or roughneſs thereof; 
occafioned by too great an effluvia of thin 
mph upon the part. It is a catatrhal af- 
fection from a too ſharp, ſalt, or acid lymph. 
HOB IS.] a plain country fellow ; alſo, 
the back of a chimney. 
HO/BBLE [IV.] to walk lamely or avk- 
worthy, or to favour one fide more than the 


HO/BBLE [8.14 an aukward and uneven 
gait; clumfineſs; ungainneſs in doing a 
thing 

HO/BBY [S.] is a hawk, not of the fit, 
but of the lure; alſo, an Iriſh or Scots horſe; 
alſo, a long ſtick decked with painted papers, 
wee OY i du deg "POW 

HOBGO#BLIN IS.] a ſprite * 
nary frightful bei 1.5 Auk luck and ti- 
morous le wi 8 

HO'BIT IS.] a ſmall ſort of mortar. 

HOCK ([ Js len end of a 
of bacon ; lie old, ſtrong, Rheniſh wine. 

HO'/CKHAM [P. N, 
whey fair is Eaſter- yy 3 4 {mall toy- 
RR 
HO/CKHOLD [P. N. 7 town in Not- 
folk, whoſe fair is e 25, for toys. 

HOCK-T1pz [S.] ſignifies a high-time or 


N 


* F 


* 3 reigned . 


a town in Norfalk, | 


| fordſhire, Aok from London 30 computed, 
and 35 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held 
and on Eaſter-Tueſday, Whitſun-Tueſday, and 


HIVING or 28 115 is the placing a | 


a town in Norfolk, 


SFP tvs rh > >» w:.-0 a> a. 


9 we 22 


fordſhire, whoſe fair is on St Peter's day for 


| covetous, brutiſh diſpobtion, 


jy + Aj e fairs are 


HoL 


land 26 years, and tyrannized 255, the 
Engliſh enraged at their oppreſſors, ſlew moſt 
of the Danes in one night by ſurprize; and 
ſo got rid of their troubleſome maſters. It 
confifted of ſuch paſtimes in the ſtreets as 
are now uſed at Shroye-tide. | 

Ho cus oc [9:1 legerdemain ; jug- 
gle ; cheat ; ſlight of » It is a cor- 
ruption of the words, Hoc ef corpus, uſed by 
Roman-Catholicks at the conſecration of the 
Licramental bread. | 

10D [S. ] a kind of wooden trough, in 
which à labourer carries bricks and mortar to 


„e tafod.” © - on 
 HODDESDON TP. N.] a town in Hert- 


three days, for toys; diſtant from London 
18 computed and 19 meaſured miles, 
HO/DGE-yopcs IS.] a medley or jum- 
ble of various ingredients toſſed up together 
in one diſh. | | 
HO/DMAN [S. ] 2 labourer that carries 
bricks and mortar, Alſo, a term for 2 
ſcholar juſt admitted from Weſtminſter-ſchool 
anto Chriſt-College, Oxford, AE pe" : 
 HO'DNET [S. ] a town in Shropſhire, 
which has two inconfiderable fairs, May 4, 
and Oct. 9, diſtant from London 116 com- 
puted, and 135 meaſured miles, 
HOE [S.] in Huſbandry, a tool for clear - 
ing the corn from weeds: | 
O EIN O IS.] according to Tull, is break- 
ing and dividing the foil by tillage, whilſt the 
corn and other plants ate growing thereon, 
HOG [S.] the general name for ſwine, 
but in particular means A caſtrated boar. 
HO'/GAN-moGaxn [S.] high and mighty ; 
a title given to the States-general of the 
United Provinces. 4 5 : | 
_ HO'GGEREL IS.] an ewe of two- years 


: 


- HO/'GGISHNESS [S. J a ſelfiſh, greedy, 


" HOGH [S.] a hill or rifing ground. 
- HO/GSHEAD [S.] a mea ure of capacity, 
containing 6 


A i ö 

: HO/GSTY 8. a pen in which hogs are 
hut up to be fatted, 

HO/GWASH IS. ] the draff which is given 


to ſwine. . . | 
. HOVDEN ['S.] a romping, wanton, un- 
manierly girl. Wn” 5 of 
. HOISE, or nor [V.] a Sea-term for. 
hawling up any thing into the ſhip, for the 
getting up a top-maſt or the like. 
. HO'KE-var [S. ] the Tueſday after Ea- 
ter- week z which was the day on which the 
iſh conquered and 2 the Danes; 
a duty, called Hoke-Tueſday Money, was 
paid to the landlord, for glving his tenants 
and bondmen leave to celebrate it. See 
Hock-tide. 
d the firſt Thurſday 


ACH ICP. N. I a town in Lincola- | 


Hor 


iis on Thurſday 3 diſtant from London 3 


| computed and 98 meaſured miles. 

HOLD [V.] to graſp in the hand; to 
gripe, clutch, keep, maintain, poſſeſe, en- 
joy; to ſclemnize, or celebrate, 

HOLD IS.] that part of a ſhip which lies 
between the keelſon and the lower deck; in 
which, divided by bulk-heads, are the ſtew- 
ard's-room, powder-room, bread-room, and 
the boatſwain's and carpenter's/rooms. In a' 
merchant-man all the goods and lading in 
general, are ſtowed in the hold. At 
_ HOLD-rasr [5] a large piece of iron 
in the ſhape of the letter 8, fixed into a 


or any thing chat takes and keeps hold. 
HO'LDTY [P. N.] a village in Suffer 
be — 18 74 9, for horned cattle. 
Tg Ja cavity; perforation; a cave, 
or hollow place; the el of an animal ; a 
ſhift or ſubterfuge. ; | 


. HOLINESS [ $.] fandtity, piety, purity, 
Innocence; the title LU to the pope. 7 
| HOLLAND C P. N. ] one of che United 


| Provinces, It is about 100 miles long from 


north to ſouth, and ſcarce 30 miles broad; 
but enjoys the greateſt trade of any province 
in the world, and in point of ſtrength and 
riches is equal to the other fix United-Pro- 
vinces. It is fituated 10 miles eaſt of Eng- 
land; and is bounded on the north and weſt 
by the German ſea, on the eaſt by the Zuider 
ſea, and on the ſouth by the provinces of 
Zealand and Utretcht. Halland, in Com- 
merce, is a fine and cloſe kind of nen, 
ſo called from its being firſt manufactured int 
Holland. N { 
| *HOLLINGTON Ip. N.] a ton in Suf- 
ſex, whoſe fair is the ſecond Monday in July, 
his à void ſpace within ßde; infncete 4 
tra e. 33 
_HO'LLOW IS.] cavity ;*erfiptitieſs ; ca- 
vern; den; hole; alſo, deccitfulneſs, trea- 
chery, Ce. In Architecture; it is a concave 
moulding, about a quarter of a circle, called 
by ſome a circle, and by others an abacus. 
HO'LLOW IV.] to ery aloud, ſhout, or 


hoot, | 
HO'LLOW OA IS.] in the 
Art, is a body of foot fer — 
empty ſpace in the middle; for colours, 
drums, and baggage. e 
HO'LLOWA it N.] 'a town in So- 
mexſetſhire, whoſe fair is May 14 ſor eattle. 
LM e 


alſo @ Hill or cliff, 


OCAUST S. J 4 butht-offering or 
ſacrifice, wholly by 10 of this kinds was 
the daily ſacrifices in the Jewiſh church. 
This was done by way of acknowledgment 
that the perſon offering, and all that be- 
longed” to him, were the effects of the di- 


y; and Sept. a, for horſes; the market 


- 
re 


ine bounty, The Heathens, who a!fo offers 


Fl 


wall to ftrengthen it. Alſo à catch, hook, 


HOM 


2 probably conſidered them in 
. ſame light; and the diſpoſing of ſacri- 


foes. this way, was the general cuſtom. till | 


Prometheus introduced the cuſtom of burn- 
ing only a part, and retaining the reinainder 
for his on table. 


a will wholly wer the hand. of the tef- 


*  HOLOME/T ER {S.] a mathematical in- 
rument that ſerves umverſally for taking 


2 —ů — —— — — — 
« 
. 


| . HO'LSOM IS. 11 is Haid of a Kip that will 
well without rolling or labouring. 

HO/LSTEIN_{ P. N. > Jerky of Ger- 

many, in the circle of er Saxony, 100 


Sleſwic or — Jutland on the north, by 


enburgh on the eaſt, by the river Elbe on 
ory = ory by the German Sea, on the 


: ronſhire, whoſe. fairs are held April 27, Ju- 
ys, and Oct. a, for cattle, 
HOLT = a * or pokes, 
Hob 2 town in Deobighſhire, 
. fairs gh We June 22, and Oct, ag, 


1101 7 N.] a town in Norfolk, from 
London e bende and 116 meaſured miles, 
fairs are held April 25, and Nov. 24, 
r horſes, Cc. the market is on Saturday. 
HO'LTWOOD [P. N.] a town in Dorſet- 
ſhire whoſe fair is Aug. 16, for horſes, cheeſe, 


HOLY [al good, pious, religious, ſa- 
cred, divine, pure, immaculate, conſecrated. 
7 HO'EY-oar IS.] the day of ſome fel-, 


ival, 
_ HO'LY-cnosr { 8. ] the third perſon in 
holy trim 
_s HOLY e + . the day on 
which the aſcenhon zviour is com- 


me mora 
HOLV- WRX 18.1 a week before 
Eafter. 


. HO'LY-xo000-par [S. J a feſtival, call- 
* alſo the exaltation of the croſs. 


cefterſhire, whoſe fairs are held the ſecond 
Wedneſday in April, and the firſt Wedneſday 
in September, for cheeſe and linen cloth. 
"" HOLYWELL IP. N 4 a town in, er 
hire, whoſe fairs are held April 3 
day after ua Bore and Sept. 2, for .cattle ; 


the market 1s on 
HOMAGE IS.] in 53 is that ſubmĩſ- 


| and ſervice, which a tenant 
1 — 5 ue his Jord, he was fitſt ad- 
waited 10 the Sol he held bf the 


EN 


HO'LOGRAPH 2 among Grili ians, 1 


all meaſures, both in the earth and in the 


miles long, and 530 broad. It is bounded by 
the Baltic Sea and the dutchy of Sax-Law- 


weſt, 1 
- HO/LSTERS [S.] a caſe for a Borſeman's | 
4 " HOLSWORTHY fr. N.] a town in De- 


 HO'/LYCROSS CP. N.] a town in Wor- his d 


HON 
22 alſo, that owing to à king or 


| homage to another. 


country, or place 1 reſidence. 
HOME- aD — native; na 
unpolite; domeſtic; 1 8 * ; 


ee — 51 12 or ſpun at 
home; plain, coa rude, homely, ruſtic, | 
f HO'MICIDE [S. } the flaying or killing a 
ron. This is divided into two ſorts, vo- 
untaty and caſual ; voluntary is that which 
is done with deliberation, and a full purpoſe 
to kill; and when done out of malice pre- 
penie, is murder. Caſual Homicide, is where 
the death of a perſon happetis by chance, or 
without any intention to kill ; which is man - 
laughter, or or chance-medley. 
F 2 * J in eccleſiaſtical writers, is 
iſcourſe, upon ſome point 
aig, delivered in a plain manner, ſo ay 
underſtood by the common people. 

HOMOcENT My LA. ] the e v 
concentric; which 

HOMOGENEAL, or noMoGrnzouvy 


[A.] an appellation given to things, the parts 
| whercof are ſimilar and of the ſame nature 


r Nxovs Licar [S.] 2 


whoſe rays ate a1 ef one color and degtee of 
ibility, n any mixture of other. 


ö 
HoOMO GENE nds thoſe 
which be the era lr og; 


as V 4, and y b. 

HOMO/LOGOUS LA.] lr the ities 
manner or proportions. In Geometry, it de- 
notes the correſponding fides and angles of 


—— as being propottional to each 
HOMO/NYMOVUS [ A.] in appellz 


given to words which have two fi . 
being the N equi vocal terms. | 

HONE IS.] a kind of whetft uſed for 
ſetting razors, penknives, Cc. 2M 


| HONEST A. ot, god, rielitebus! 
LA. I juſt, go K e 


_ fincere, chaſte ; 


"HONESTY [8] — probity ; ; truth; 
virtue; purity. | 

HONEY. — J a thick, viſedus, and 
more or leſs 


in water, becoming vinous in fermeritation, 
inflemmable, liquable by 4 le heat, and 
of a fragrant ſmell. The neſt ſort is the 
virg en honey, which is the ſirſt produce of 
the warm. The ſecon1 is thicker than the 


firſt, often alot ſolid; procured from the 


"HO'MAGER [S.] a perſon bound to do 
HOME IS,] one's own houſe, dwelling, ; 


HOME-TeLT (AT W priyate; 


uid ſubſtance, of # whitiſh or 
| yellowiſh colour, fireet to the taſte, ſoluble 


. 


S 
whiah the bee ſtotes 


HONEN-Hν u . 
tranſparent — that is 


of an — — 
HO/NEY-xoox, 8. — montir: af- 

ter Marriage 
HO NTTO& TB, N.] a, tn in Devon-! | 
com: London 1/26! cmphated, 


© Oi 

ur I ——5i 

" +42 4 2114 1 357 4: 
8.J the celle df ia 
honey. In Huane- 
ry, it is a flam in the metal of 4, piece” of 
ordnagce, when it is il-eaſt and ſpongisus. 


that ſweet” taſted 
bund on _ ———] 


$ Mp ADH 


diſtaat f. 
and 186 me meaſured miles, whoſe, fair 118 the 


Urs depend. 


OURS or THE — 18.J are 


r — 


1 1H obs ; 


rights rixilezes belonging to tie pa- 
tron, . ſeat dads in the chan- 
cel, the being: firſt ſerved. with che confe- 


Mads or "Honour. [8.Jar0 Ge young 


ladies, in 


the. honſhold af the queen and prin- 


ceſs-royal ; the ſalary of thoſe of a queen it 
300 l. Per aitn, &ach,. —— 


of Wales a % y . 


1 J in. Heraldry, & 


nert above” the center 


viding the upper part 


— di- | 
into equal 


HO'NOURS anxD ever. WS. ok well 
known game at cards, 
HOO el, village 10 Sil, te 


— 3 


= dr 


005 ($. * 


r 


e upper — 


of, a woman's: Head. In Falconty, it id a 


piece of. leather 


* 3 fi 


5 ee 


over the hawic's wor 
at haage deu the back 


horay ſubſtance that co« 
animals, as oxen, horſes; 


— * a ſhrinking of the 


beds ths top and 


A 


|; fordſhire; whoſe fairs are heſd June June 29, and 
I 


: | -HOOPING-cov en 8. 4 *convulfive 
make a noiſe like an owl. « 


| 2 — malt liquor; Mortimer 1 an 


is a good hop, but locking ted to- 


| HORARY enetxs [S.]. are thoſe” by 


ISO KR 


mattes the ſein. ftart above the- boot and 
over it. Rn ou f! 


--HOOK IS. a piece of nen ot bin ve, 
bent ot turded up at one end. | 
Hook [V.] to catch 'with# a hoc en- 
8 
y a hoo 5 
HOOK: v#6&Tow' [P, N.] 4 ton in Or- 


g. — for horſes and cdws; 
] ſomething circular by which 

2 — Ly ate bound. 
HOOP FV. ] to- bind or encloſs with 
hops; to * — N 


cough,” to which . bo | ring 
' - HOOT v.] to-ſhout with contempt ; "to 


- HOP Ia curious Plant of ths reptile 
— Re neyond great uſe in pte. 


kinds of hops: r. The wild garlie B 
2: The Jong and ſquare hop. 3. The 

white 5 aid, 4. The oval hop,” The firſt 
theſe is not worth cultivating} The ſecond 


watds the ftalle; it Will not feteh 4% 886d a 
price at the mafket: The long white hop 
is the moſt beautiful of all, and produces 
222 this kind" anf Wd 

8 


i 
May 2, and Sept. 29, for a 
qo 


— 
"HOPE $.} expeQation of ſome 


cruſt; in, and dependafice - 
— | $0 place dvalidenes/ In Fong 
{rs reg a good with ſome degree of 


HOPEFUL | ] reaſonable  groands 6f 
ſucceſs; Fol [A] 
HO/PELESS A.) | miſerable; 


(full of deſpairing thoughts 

HO/PPER Fs. T4 © ret frame 2 
- which the corn is Jn to be ground, Alſo, 
a kind of baſket wherein: the worn is ear 
" ried at the time of ſowing 
HORARY 144 dans telonying to 


- an hour. 


which'rlie' ſpuces of time are marked out, 
— moTfon OT THE FAR 
Childbord, | US.] is the arch it de eh pts the fpate of 
an , which is nearly 15 degrees, * 
not accurately ſo, as The earth modes wi 
different velocities, acedrding wo its — 
leſſer 5 from the — 5 10 01 7 
HOR — Hh Geogra ; . 
| company oe wand ing Foe, 5 no 


abou 
ſented habration or * — N e” Wo ly" 
ſhift as ſoon as the herbage; fruit, and pre- 
ſent province — eaten bates Such afe ſeveral 


| 


G _ —_— MME . Tabel 


— 


* 


HOR!' 
Aud sn the Wolga, in the kingdoms 
of Aſtracan and Bulgaria, 

. HORFZON S.] in Astronomy ny ie Boy 

graphy, i is that great circle, which 

the heavens and the earth into | two 'equal 
parts, or hemiſpheres, diftinguiſhing the up- 
per from the lower. 

we er 41 parallel to the ho- 

rzon, on a level. 

HORIZO'NTAL bras. [S.] chat drawn 
aa a plane parallel to the horizon, | having its 
— elevated a 
ä in tlie place it is defigned for, 
HORIZONTAL ZIx A [S.] in'Perſpec- 


tive, à right Ine drawn through the prin- | 


2 point! parallel to the horizon; or. it is 
interſection of the 


HORIZONTAL. naxcx, or 


Z 


2 defences diſpoſed parallel to 
the horizon for tender plants, blofloms, 


„ HO'RLEY B. N. 2 town in Suſſer, 
whole fair is Nov. 7, for cattle and pedlary. 
HORN (S.] in Phyſßology, is a hard ſub- 

growing on the heads of 
mals, particularly the cloven-footed quadru- 
eds; ſerving them as weapons both offenſive 
and defenfive, In Scripture, it means ftrength, 
power, eminence, glory, brightneſs, honour, &c. 
It is alſo-z muſical inſtrument of the wind. 
— Allo 2 flender oblong bodies pro- 
heads of ſome inſetts, and 
— bo ge Antenne or Feelers.. 


HORN-noox: IS.] the firſt book of chil\| but 


dren, P 
Keep it unſoiled. 

HO RNBY 3 a town in Lan- 
.caſhire, - whoſe are held June 30, for 
. be market is on 


Monde 
© HO/RNCASTLE Ip. N. j a town in Lin- 
- colnſhire, whoſe fairs are held June 22; and 
Aug. 21, for horſes and other ae; the 
market le on Monday. 
HO RNER [5. 1 a manufaQturer of horn- 


HORN A. ] mate of horn hard, 
2 [ 3 rough, 


* 


| HORN-uan (ny are raging with 1 
HORNPIFER 


- HORN-worx | [$S.] in 22 is 
an outwork compoſed of —— 

Joined by a curtain, 

HORNING [P. N.] e in Norfolk, 


whole fair is on Monday after Aug. 2; for 
ry horſes, and chaypmen. 
"HO/RNSEY {P, N. I a town in Norfolk, 


| ahoſo.Fain are held Aug: 12, and Dec. 27, 
for horſes beafts, - 


to-the altitads-of+ the | 


age ge e etl 


LEVEL | 


AN [S.] is the line a ball deſcribes 
when directed to the horizon. 
. HORIZ. L sAuTIET IIS [S.] among 


of divers ani- 


HOW 
HO/ROSCOPE Is. ] in Aftrology; is. the 


above the horizon-at a certain moment, which 
is obſerved: in order to ſome future e- 
vent; as the ſucceſs of a defign, the ſortune 
of à perſon who was at that inftant born. 
It likewiſe denotes a ſcheme or figure contain- 
ing the 22 houſes, in which are marked the 
fituation of the heavens andthe ftars, is 
order to form 


HORRIBLE ee terridle, 
| HORRID [A-] barrow bardarous, cel, ſhock- 
ing 


1 
i 
MY 

I 
121 
131 
144 


71 
e 
f 
ix 
SE 

f 

E 

a 


ſex, whoſe fairs are held and 

for pedlar s ware. wes 2 1 
HO/RSEBRIDGE-common: Cv. N. — 2 

village in Suſſex, whoſe fair is Sept. 12, for 


— HORSE-rLY [S.] a fly that ſtings horſce 
and fucks their blood. 
HORSE-: xz cn [S.] a a farrier, Alſo, a 


black or brown colour, — is 


to 
In . — it is a ſmall work; ſome- 


_  HO'RNET IS.] a very large ſtrong 1 
1 . en 


times of a round, me phe oval 
te, 


degree of the aſcendant, or the ſtar that riſes 


HO/RSBRIDGE Cp. v.] . en in Suf- 


pedlary; 28 computed, and 35 meaſured miles 
fl London, 


( 
1 
et 

be 

a1 
A 
de 
"ml 
ch; 
tr: 
] 
per, 
rita 
ſupp 
mai! 
3 


ſort of worm that lives in the water, of a 


5 7. 5 6d? ?½¼ 


9 


73 


of 


hos 
rer incloſsl with a parapet; ' ſometimes 


in the moat or ditch, or low grounds, 
and e ee e e arne 
a lodgment for ſoldiers. 

HORSE-8nyo0z-XzAap o 1 ae in in- 
- fants, in which rhe ſutures of the full lie 
open; r ver nn. 
tion, ahd ſhort life. 

HO RSHAM P. N.] — Suflex, 
3 9 Whit- 
unday, for ſheep and be 3 Jo y 18, for 
ditto; and Nov. 27, for and pedlary ;| 
the market is on Saturday. te ſends two) 
members to parliament. 

-HORSEMANDEN {| P. x. j a town. in 
Kent, whoſe fair is = 26, for cattle, | 

H TED-KA N.] a town in 
— hls May 27 ud May | rin 
hOomTa 11 


pedlary. 
Rx 2 * BORTATORE: LA. ] ing as 


> uh * HORTICULTURE 


ouraging, inciting. 
TURE [S.] the the art of-culti- 


cbrew wonl, ni 
« we beſeech thes 


from | 
hich, ring the teatt of 
folemnity got t 5 


Gd 12 | 
ſeve now, or 
t uſe 

br am — 


H Os 1 one who fel king 


i, and the 6rft of the leder prophets; he 
lived in the kingdom of Samaria, and deliver- 
ed 3 ies under the reign of ſero- 

and his ſucceſſora, kings of I 


A. 


gers. | 
HO/SPITAL [S.] a or hoildiag 
perly endowed, bed rg by 2 
ritable contributions, for the reception and | 
ſupport of the poor, aged, . . ke, 
maimed, 'or. hc}pleſs, 

HOSPITA'LITY C8. the kind reception | 
and generous treatment of ſtrangers. 
| HOSPITALLERS [$S.]-a famous order | 
of knights, who built an hoſpital at Jeruſa- | 
lem for the entertainment of pilgrims ; now 
known by the title of the knights of Malta, 

HOSPODA/R IS. } 2 title borne. by the 
princes of Walachia and Moldavia, who re- 
ceive the inveſtiture of their ities 
from the Grand Signior, Who gives them a 
veſt and ſtandard ; they are under his pro- 
tection and to ſerve him; and he even 
ſometimes depoſes them; but in other reſpects 
they are eee 21 = __ own 
dominions, 


534 * 


2 ks ſtockings, | 


* fiery, precipitate, and heady... 


moſt ſouthern promontory of Africa, e 

hending the Cape of Good Hope, and th 
of the Dutch ſettlements, ſituated between, 
— * and 8 2 of. eaſt long. 


_ 15 is moſt. fruitful country. 
tentot nations, ho inhabit the ſout 


| oÞT 
HOST [S. ] an army; 2 perſon 
who entertains women or the perſon ſo en- 
tertained; but is now generally taken in the 
firſt of theſe ſenſes, In the Church of Rome, 
it is a name given to the elements uſed in the 
Euchariſt, or rather to the conſecrated wafer, 
which they pretend to offer up 'cyery day, a8. a 
new Heft or ſacrifice, for the fins of 
They pay adoration to the Hef, upon a falſe 
preſumption, that the elements are no longer 
bread and wine, but tranſubſtantiated into che 


real body and blood of Chrift; 21e 


HO/ST by gn Is 
th fry of yu 10 eee 


HO/STESS. [S.] — hath i 
r of public en- 


HOSTILE LE (A adverſe; oppoſite; ; a 


108 TI LTV [S. ] denotes a ſte of mar 
or enmity between two nations. 

HOSTLER IS.] one who * the. care 
"HOT e ries very ftable...... to 

A. I à relative Wiſs, im orting 

contrary of . alſo, luRful, devil, - pak 
nate, violent, lar bus, es er, wed = . 
HOT- nns [S.] in he Fe — Mie A Bas 
made with freſh borſe-dung, or tannes 
and covered with glaſſes to defend them rom 
cold winds. ; 
HOT-novsx [S.] in a is the 
place where they. dry the ſalt, When taken 
out of the boiling pan; it is Kue near the 


furnace z which, by means of Haan. or 
pipes, conveys the heat into ee 
HOCH- vor [S.] in is; ;uſed for 


mixing of lands given in marriage with 0 
lands in fee — fall by deſcent; as nes 
a man poſſeſſed of 30 acres. of 4 * has iſſue 
only two daughters; and after; his x, having | 
given one of them ten acres in | 

dies poſſeſſed of the other a0. e — 
is thus married, in order to gain a-ſhare. of 
the reſt of the land, muſt put her 2 given 
in marriage in Hetcb-pat; that is, ſhe muſt 
refuſe to take the ſole. profits 9 fiber Lands, 


and cauſe it to be mingled i dhe 

that an equal diviſion may be made *, the, 
| whole between her and her fiſter ; by which, 
3 inſtead of only: ten acres, the has. fifo 


"HOTSPUR: [S.] 2 man violent, paſſion- | 


V. 1 the ; 
pre- 
reſt 


O'TTENTOT-couxn: TAX TP, 


and "between 23 

Though PER 2» . 

he Hot-. 5 
pro- 


ſouth lat. 


— are 16 in number; and ad the na- 


= 
— — * 


\ ” 
2 
* 2 — 
2 4 Fog 1 
* 


2 „ 


; to 
LN. e 18. 


HOU 


"ves t extremely uſeful to the Dutch, they | 


fuſſer ther to be governed by their own. laws 
and cuſtoms.” They are black; and in their 
* Nat Hoſes, "thick ps, and hair, reſemble the 
Fe ' 
Hove IS.] Right building; open of 
*the fides, but covered a-top, where cattle ſbel- 
ter and are fed in bad weather. * 


© HOVER [V RIES watch, hang, or gya 

boot dy thing, b malte a prey 
Hoon 8 . of the hinder 

4 hed 5 the pare the e log. 
— to hamſtring or 
— — ec b 25 the ſine vs of the bam. 

* *"HOULET 721 the vulgar name for an 

"owl; * 

| HOUND 8. the hunting 
there are Gotral r . 13 T N 


— bound, Rag-hound, ur Sede * 


FOUNSLOW [P.N. I. town in Mid- 
Ueſex, whoſe fairs are held Trinity- Monday, 


and Monday after Sept. pt. 29, for horſes, cattle, 


_— T2 miles from London. . 


UR is a meaſure or quantity of 
2 24th part of a natural day, 
SO or it is the duration of 
the 24th'part of the earth's diurnal rotation. 
PFiftren degrees of the equator anſwer to an 
Heur, though not preciſely, yet near enough 
For common uſe.” There ate divers kinds of 
Hours, uſed by Chronologers, Aſtronomiſts, 
Dialifts, Sr. Sometimes * ate divided 
Into equal and unequal. Equal Hours —— the 
* a day and nig * 
3s, che time wherein 15 degrees of 
— does gen? Tn 
| burt, becauſe they afe mea- 
fored om the equinoctial; and aſtronomical, 
| becduſe uſed by Aſtronomers. They are alſo 
differently” denominated, according to the 
manner of accounting them in 
tries. Aﬀtronomical Hours are equal Hours, 
reckoned from noon, or mid-day, in a con- 
tinued ſeries of four. Babyloniſſi Hou: 
are equal Hours in the fame manner 
from ſun-rife. ' The Italian Hours are alſo | 
equal Haut, reckoninꝑ in the fame manner from 
fun-ſet. © European Hours are alſo equal Hours, 
feckoned from midnight; 12 from _ to 
' noon, and 12 from noon to mi Jew- 
Iſh; or or antient Hours, Py the 
5a . the artificial da = gh cagh 


12 equa Hence 
= 15 ; 


nicht, 
2 25 the 8 
1 times 


ee. 


7 and 
- ing city of * ths here 
pong 


great circles meeting in the poles of the world, 


Hobbs g- { 


. ZEA 


HOW 
"dividing imp--a equal yatth and ere the 
fame with the Meridian: 3 which 2 
and, which eee a 5m —.— 
a which runnin @ (narrow 
— — 

HOSE S.] an oe a co built 

Town-HOUSE 18 12 bade ban, lines 
the magiſtrates of a town bt bdrough hold 
— for due adminiftration of their 

is v1] 

Wos x-HOUSE [8] 2-place built at tlie 
charge of 2 county, town, or pariſh, where 
indigent, vagrant, and idle people are ſet to 
U. _ furniſhed - with — et, 


"HOUSE - A alſo. uſed for | a cioble” Frtni- 
which | ly, or or race of Aluſtrious perſons deſcended 
from the ſame ſtock, In — 2 
« racli pare r heavens fICAT 
HOUSE-zoTz S. ] in Law, in en al 
lowante of timber out of the in Woods 


42 


{| for the repair of a houſe x ene. 


— [8] is the-biraking 
0 4BREAKING is 

into and robbing a houſe in the day<time 3 
the ſame crime being termed burghiry when 
done by night ; enn 


fit of clergy. 
HOUISHOLD s. ] the while s" ſami- 
ty conſidered e ively, includibg/the maſter 


the 


miſtreſs;*7children,” and ſervants 5" but 
houſhold'of a ſoyereign prince includes 
the — L UIRITIGEY a8 4 to 


palace; | 
HOVUSE-x*z>zn [8.] the matter of a 
family 5 alſoy a woman who. has the 
nyt eee Aa he eee 


tends the ſervants, - 
S.} ». plant that | com- 
monly grows on the of a houſe;” 
HOUSE-wazmixe [S.] 4 feat or mer- 
' ry-making upon removing into a new Houſe, 
HOUSEWIFE [S.] the miſtreſs of a fa- 
 mily g a clean; notable female @conomiſt, 
| who manages the affairs of s family" to the 


| beſt adva 
comet female 


nrage, 
| - HO/USEWIFERY- [ S.} 
economy 3 the prudent, obs, and. eaveful 


management of a family, - 
| HOUSING IS.] 'is u 67 bt e. 
faſt to ne kinder part of th „fund co- 


— — either for or- 
nament, or to preſerve the ee cloaths 
from being Yaubed. 
HOW-fP — after what manger by what 


yr # — to- 
—— th N. a town jn York hire, 

whoſe fairs ure held the 24 Tueſday in Janu- 
ry, 'Taefday before March 25, ad ar per 


is July ans Ol, 2, for bau "cone „ and 
2 eee bow do 
1 in what tate . e 


How- 


KN 


KA 8B 


8 


* 
' 


| HOWBVER (P.] in jehtereroanner of | 
neperthieleſs 3 notwihflandiag, oe, | 


a perſan or 


Gor SF So x 


Hu 


degree; at all events; let hüt nee 


HWY IP. N. J u town Rede 
ie, whoſe are held Feh. 7, — 194 
Ang 7. 2 laſt 4 „ 
 horhed cattle horſes,» | 

. 0 ery gg dog or walf;/t 


' HOWLE [S.] — 5 5 
Laid of a ſhip whoſe futtocks are ſcaried an 
bolted into the ground timbers, | and the play | 

laid on them to the orlop. 

HOX Ty: } to hough -or ham@ring a 


Creature. 
- HO'XON p. N. J a town in Suffolk, 
whole fait is Nov. 2, 2 month, for Scots 


cauule. 

HOY: IS.] in novel ArchiteGwe, «ſmall 
voſſel, fitted only with one maſt. 
- HU'BBLE-xunnrez S.] 2 confuſed noiſe 
made by a talkative perſon, who: ſpeaks fo 
faſt, that it, is difficult to underſtand what he 


unnun (s.] a"confuliog. of voices 

Tn; ſpeaking | wen, prone. «riot 5 a G 

+ HUCK ABACK {S.]; a particular fort of 
linen wove on purpoſe "for tables, chequer- 
Wi 

d HUCKLEBACKED [A] enked in the 
oulders. 


1 
© HU'CKLEBONE 8.1 the hi 
HU'CKSTER IS.] a-perfen-w ſells neo; 
yiſions and ſmall wares, by oil n 
a trickiſh ERSFIELD | Þ, = 1 
/DPDERSFIEL a wwe: in 
vn whoſe fair is May 24; for 
cattle an Does. 
| 1 [V.] to _ dende on care- 
leſsly; . — things in 2 heap haſtily; to 
jumble, or carelefsly put up goods, M. 
, UDDLB {S] s croud, ren 


AR [$.Jcolour; dye 3 the rowplexion of 


-y ow he 2 — — 
way. 


F. CV. to Goll, puff, look -big, hee: 
hor; a —.— to Went with W 1 


FUTFER [S.] = bluſerer 3 heck bal. 


u (v. to embrace 3 e fondle ; to 
with love and tenderneſs: 


gitantie; enormous. 
* — — [P;} privately; by 


"2 


8 one WhO Nen dada les. 


landeſtinely. 
 HULKS * in | 
—— | 


0 1 q TH 2 5 * * G Wy | 


HUM 

. — — — 
way of contempt to the Protęſtants of Franoe 
The name had its riſe in the year: 1960, dn 
chis occafion.z at Tours, — e they 
were thus firſt denomina the people had 
a notion, that an dpparitiad/. or. hvbgoblin, 
called king Hugon, ſtrolled about the Rredts 
in the night · me; from unechte, ab thoſe 
of the ręformed religion met in the night to 
pray, Se. they called, — Ant 
is, thę diſeiples of king Hugo. 

NUL. IFP. N. 32 n in Teichler, 
whole: fairs ate July 22, to 25, and Septem- 
ber an, to 29, for lean horned'! cattle” arid 
horſes ; diſtant fromm London 5 computed, 
and 16g meaſured mile. 

Tt a 14803 in Sea language, ia che mein 
body of a» ſhip, withont either maſts, fails, 
* or rigging. Thus, to ſtri e a Huill in 

„ 10 ꝗdo in her fail, and to 
lat the helm on the lee fide of the ſhip; and 
to bull, te la ul, is told of a ſhip ,whoſe 
Lailsiare thus taken in, and helm -laſho#54- 


HULLOCK. [s: is a Small paref x Gl, 
let looſe in agreat-Rornt; it 1s: ch 
N — — 
ſea, when all the reſt of — hs es. 
exeept-a little at the mizen- 

HULLS [S.] the huſks or chaff; which 
remains after the cori has been ſifted. 

M [V.] to make a noise lik dat er 
| bees 4 to buzz; to malte an Hmartieulate noi 


ſuch as is heard from a croud of pebple; d 


8 2 lo NN Age of ap- 
Men: 2 12 
HUMAN fa] i in bene is 

tion given to whatever relates to 2 ww 


horned Thus we fay, the CNTR 


Human Lows, S Ao h 
HUMA NE. TA ] kind, unden gentle 
civil, . good-natured. 
HUMANITY IS. J. the Psoullar nature of 0 
man, whereby he is r from alt 
other beings- ; Woran 
HUMANITIES 18. 1 in the plural, Ln 
fies Grammar, Rhetoric, and Poetry, kno 
by the name of lier bundniorts 5" tor — 
ing of which there are proftſſors in Wan 
| verſities of Scotland, called Honuni/ts;-' 
HUMANUVZE [V. J] to ſoften, ac 
ſtruct, or teach the art of good behaviour, 
and acting like rational beings. 
HUMBLE [LA.] mortified; modeſt; en- 
ſſcirely fubdued ; not bare ver arrogany ; mild 


meele, 
HUMBLE to-fubje& or bring under; 


_ HUGE: LA.] very large 3 naſty immente ; —— FLAG yr beneath the Ration or 


nity of a perſon; to conquer, or bring in- 
bondage; and in Scripture language it ſig- 
| nifies to ravith or debauch a woman, 
remedy . ] the entrails of a deer. 
[LA.] Gel Aurich en. 


We 


Mn 5 


to be merely 2 relative thing, depending upon 


the back. 
HUMP-zacx US a crooked Latk'j bigh || 
* . 3 Let couny, or i daf, the r 


HUM 
; 55 — 1 
medicines "oy 


the component particles of 
pores or ſurfaces of ſuch | i 


NV HUMMUMS f8.] „de, der- 


HUMoRLsT 1 J one who - conducts 
is „ one who 

{ paſſions, - Which he 
— —— at the expence | 
of ſenſe, decency, and manners, 
HU'MOROUS [A.] full of groteſque or 
odd images; capticious; whimfcal; merry; ; 


' _HU'MORSOME [4] peeviſh ; petulant; 
fantaftical. 


odd ; 

HU'MOUR C.] in in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes much the ſame as liquid or fluid ; alfo, 
the different kind of moiſture in man's body, 
viz. phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy. 
Alſo, the temper of 2 perſon, a- 
rifing from the conſtitution or prevalence 


this or that humour. In Dramatic Poetry, 
i ſpecies of what is 


lemn, fit for tragedy; and the other merry 
and 1 called Humour, and proper for 
Engliſh pocts have excelled 
2 
and, indeed, our's is the only language that 
has a name for it. 
HUMP IS.] a bunch or prominence en 


Pr 


t, oecaſioned by too 


| Wedneſdayz 54 e 
mae] 


HUN 


— one 
HU/NDON IP. * * town in "Suffolk, 

whoſe fair is on urſay, for _— 
HUNDRED [S. ] che number 7 

of ten multiplied by ten. Alſo, a 

| diviſion of a county, which was / 9 

| fo called from its containing an hundred fa- 

milies, or from its an hundred able 


men for the king's wars. See fred, who 
firſt divided counties into hundreds. Some- 


ſold by the groſs weight, or 112 pounds to 
the Hundred, 28 RY (Pe, ſugar, cheeſe. Ge. 

] a 2 ngdom bounded 

ch divide 

by Tranſil- 


oo miles long, and is fituated' between 16 


-un- and 23% of eaſt long, and between 49 1 
1 499 north lat. 


It is now en to the 
Empreſs-queen. 


HUN GER [CS. ] is an uneafy nien 
too long abſtinence from food, 


HUNGERFORD [P. N.] a town in 


Berkſhire, whoſe fair 
horſes, cows, and ſheep ; 8 
„ 
miles ftom 


. a name given to q 3 
"HUNTING [S.] the exerciſe and diver 
of purſuing four-footed bea game, 
Alſo, — on hemp corps loft. - a 
HU/NMANBT TP. N — Vide 
ſhire, whole fairs are held y 6, and Octo- 
ber 29, for toys, 
HUNTINGDON fr. v. a town coin Fon: 
tingdonſhire, diſtant from 
puted; and 57" meafured miles; > ei 
are March 25, on Good-Friday, Lady-day, 
uly 21, and September 8, for cattle and ped - 


ſends two members to parliament, 


land county, n land on 
the weſt and north, by Bedfordſhire on the 
ſouth, , and Cambridge on the eaſt; the 
the breadth from eaſt to weſt about 18 miles; 
the whole circumfer 

— fotr hondreds;” in which are 


ver called the Ouſe, five bridges, $220 
nd about 50,000 inhabitants; fcrmerly, 


* 


D 


S eg. BEN 


times it is underſtood of ſeveral ſorts of goods, 


vania and Walachia on = eaſt ; by the 'ri- 


rf ver Drave, which ſeparates it from) Selavonia, 
- | on the ſouth; and by Avuftria and Moravia 
ſo- | on the weft, It is one continued plain of 


kept Aug. 21, for 


's wares" the market bs on Saturday, It 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE [P, N. J r an in- 


ſhire 
north to ſouth is 24 miles, and 
ence about 67 miles. It 
fix market towns, 78 pariſhes, — 


77 


+ W 


m aA «© ww > -© 


aaa bad 27 x IH 2 © 


Hill's 
of It was forſtland n ee 


to parliament. 

HUNGTINGTON Lp. N. 4 un i 
Herefordſhize, whoſe fairs are pt une 28, 
and Nov, 13, for horned cattle, horles, ſheep, 
and lambs. 


HUNTSMAN ICS. one who delights in | 


the chaſe; the ſervant that manages the dogs, 
and directs the chace. 
HU!NTSPILL I P. N.] a town in Somer- 


ſetſture, whole fair 18 June 29, for cattle and 


ſhecp. 
HU'RDLES [S. ] in Fortification, are 
twigs of willows or oziers interwoven cloſe 


HT A! 
| HU'SBANDRY Y [8.] — the ſame 23 


culture ; which 
— 7 — el be fill! 
HUSH CV.] to appeaſe, filence, quiet. 


HUSH-MonZzY 8.1 2 bribe to hinder in- 
tion, 


HUSK [3.7 the exp of a flaws, Allo, 


the coats, or films of all ſorts of 
grain, when ſeparated from the corn by win- 
nowing, thre 14 

HUSKY 3 wi huſke, - 
hulls, chaff, 8 


HUsO IS.] a fiſh from which W 
is 3 5 1 a river-fiſh, larger than the 


together, ſuſtained by long: ſtakes, and uſual- | ſturgeon, 


ly laden with earth. In Huſbandry, they are 
a kind of frames, made either of ſlit timber, 
or of hazel-rods, wattled together to ſerve 
for gates, or to make ſheep-faids. 

- HURDS or FLAX or uur [S. I are 
the coarſer parts ſeparated in the qretting from 
the ſine ſtuff. 

HURL-zonz IS.] in 2 Horſe, is a bone 
near the middle of his buttock, very apt to 
flip out of its ſocket with a hurt or ſtrain. 

HU'RLERS IS.] a number of large ftones 
ſet in a ſquare figure, near St Clare in Corn · 
wal, ſo called from an odd opinion held by. 
the common people, that they are ſo many 
men petrified or chang 
faning the Sabbath-day, by hurling the 'ball, 
an exerciſe for which the people of 
country have been always famous. The 
Hurters are oblong, rude and unhewed, Some 
ſuppole them to have been trophies erected 
in memory of ſome battle; others take them 
for boundaries, to diſtinguith lauds ; and others 
hold them to be ſepulchral monuments, 

— rw cg 494 a mob, tumult, 


mmotion. 

HURRICANE [S.] a furious ſtorm of 
wind, owiag to a contrariery of winds They 

are frequent in the Weſt Indies, where they 
— — terrible. ravages, by rooting up trees, 
deſtroying houſes and ſhipping, and the like, 
- HURRY [V.] to haſten; to precipitate ; 
to ſpur, or puſh torward, 

HURRY [S.] mn, commotion, pre- 

itation. 

HU'RST GREEN [P. N. ] a a village in 
Suſſex, whoſe fair is June 3, for pedlars | 
wares. - : 


| HURSTPERPOINT FP. N.] a town in | rejoicing 


whole fair is Aug: 10, for pedlary, 
HURT [S.] barm;, 5 prejudice ; 
or O 
HURT [V. wo injure» man in his fe. 


Sn or reputation. 
- HUSBAND IS.] is a man inen er cer. 
tracted with a woman in marriage. In Trade, 


it is the perſon who has the care of. provid» 


r 


Is going a voy 


HUSBANDMAN [8. ba, e; 
10 — is . 


brew! * bimſelf 


ed into ſtones, for pro- 


HUSSARS [S.] a ſort of irregular 8 
armed with the ſabie and bayonet, retained 
in the ſervice of moſt princes on the con- 
tinent. 

HU'SSITES IS.] the diſciples and follow- 
ers of John Huſs, a Bohemian, and curate 
of the chapel of Bethlehem in Prague; who, 
about the year 1414, embraced and defend- 
ed the opinions of Wickliff of England, for 
which he was cited before the council of 


. Conſtance, and refuſing to renounce his ſup- 


+ |. poled errors, he was condemned to be burnt 


alive, which ſentence was 2 exe 
cuted upon him at Prague. 

HU!'SSEY [S. ] is an appel ative given to to 
women, both in a good and a bad ſenſe; 


that | is à contraction of the word 2 


when taken in a good ſenſe, ſignifies. a clean 
ly, neat, careful, induſtrious perſon ; and 
when in a bad one, it means a neg- 
ligent, drunken, ſorry jade; and ſometimes, - 
it is only a word of anger or reproach, as 
Huſſey, you are a naughty girl. 
HU'STINGS [S. I a court held at Guild- 
| hall before the lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London, and reckoned „ 
the city, Here deeds may. be enrolled, recove · 
ries paſſed, outlawries ſued out, and replevins - 
and writs of error determined, In this court 
is the .cleQtian of, aldermen, of the four 
mem parliament for the city. Win- 
cheſter, Lincoln, York, 23 
ee 14771 * 
HUT LS. ] a ſmall cottage; alſo, a ; 
dier's lodge, otherwiſe called a caſern. 
HUTCH. {$.] a corn-cheft or bin. x 
HU/ZZA.[Y.] a note of acclamation or 


HY/ACYNTH IS.] the name of a Fer- 
tiful. flower of the purple colour, In Natu- 
m e it 2 W of 5 
whoſe colour is with a mixture of yel- 
lowe,. Is. in. Widow: Imallen, than, a, od. of 
hemp, nor larger than a nutmeg, _- .. 
-. HY/ADES IS.] in A by ſome 
2 Seen den i the E beads 
ipal of them is in the left eye, 
called by te Arabs, Aldebaran; famous a- 
oy re ne IE OG OY 


3 4 2 922 : Ge” ARR * 2 2 


Han 


be TG Js. 7 6 method of divi- 


HY D 

Nn fourfoot 
ed wild beaſt, _ * 

but in Beppe; almett as large a 
bling ere 
t it Rai ic rough) and ſkin ſported; 
\ ſome deſcribe it with the head of a mai; | 
ſhort triatigulas cart, and à Lod's 0 and 


"HV'4LDN® f Fay. 


chaſters upon the Ever, and variobs other 

parts, eſpecially in bydropica} conſtitutions. 
HY'DRA [S.] in Aſtronomy, is a ſouthern 

conftellation, imaęined to repteſent a water- 


The number of flars in this con- 


fiellation-in” Ptelemy's catalogue are 35, and 
in the Britannic 68. | 

- HYDRAGOGUES {Ef (ws 26g 
ans, are remedies whi 


motion of fluide, 
thereto; The art of conducting fluids into 


Flay then with ye 


e ee 


ſometimes found ſolitary, and fometimes in ap 


large an averſion or dread 


drains, Cc. as alſo the art of | 
with pumps, ſyringes, fountains, 
ate deſcribed under | 


nation by water, mn in 
this manner: F 


thread tied ol rm 
ter, and z certain ſorm of words, de- 
firing to be ſatisfied with regard to their-en- 
quiry j and if the queſtion was anſwered in 
| the affirmative, the ring would firike the fides 
| 25 the bow! of its own acrard, Another kind 


| fymptom of the rabies canina. 


| generally proceeds from the bite of -2 mad 
kinds of inſtruments and machines relating | 


— mills, &c. rid 
their "Reads ; which fe. © gs: 
OSTAITICS [S.] erplain the equi- to 
e upon removing mach. 
eo equtdrium motion ents and Fra | 
lies commence. | | 
_ HYDROCELE IS.] in denotes 
hernia arifing-from water, but is particu- 


alpen for ſuch ane of the feromum which 
* rows to the fize of one's head; 
er to 


[S.] in 


3 


H which are laid doven and \deſevibed | 


£307 989 1 1 


ſpo in ſome animals affected with 
acute diſeaſes; and we have an inftance in 
the Medical Eſſays by Dr Innes at Edin- 
burgh, of z young man that had this ſymp- 
tom attending an inflammation of the ſto- 
mach. Almoſt all kinds of animals may be 
afflicted with this diſorber, and may inſect 
other animals, and even men ; as dogs, cats, 
| wolves; foxes, horſes, aſſes, mules, horned 
cattle, hogs; monkeys and cocks. 5 but it 
| nioft frequently attacks dogs, wolves and 
foxes without any previous n. . 
|  HYDRO/PIC [8. a patient ; or 
N ed | the abun- 
dince ef unter. | 2 


e to which the top-of — 
contiguous, as it trickled out 
of the vertex, of the cone, nn 
* HYDROSTAITICAL kane 18.1 is 
a kind of ballance contrived for the 7 cart 
act finding — wot cane wank $a 
a | gud ans ſolid z an — 8 
in eſtimating, degree 29 
bodies of all kinds; the quality and 


of metal oe, minerals, Sc. the propori 


on 
« an — adulteration 4 pm — 


os 
it in b 1 4, * „ oak 


* 19 ch "1 


witer 3 chen faite 3 — 
it oe the W- 


ay» mos 


Sagem ee 


8 


E 


822 


fai 


nn 13 2 ww ds, DM OO Lend 


"- GSM E A 1. 


ſtrument whereby to meaſure the degrees of 


to marriage, ſo dall 


that it paſſes through but one of its 


- HYPERTHYRON [S.] in the anden 


. 


HvpRos rA rics IS. ] is that part of 
hiloſophy which treats of the nature, gravi- 
y, and preſſure of fluids ; for which purpoſe 
the inſtrument Taft mentioned is uſed. 
HYDROF#TICS [5] among Phyfſitians, fig- 
nifies medicines uſually called ſudorifics, or 
ſuch as promote to ſwedt. by 
. HYGRO'\METER [S.] a machine or in- 


drineſs or moiſture of the air, or rather of the 


HYLE, or xvLDt [S.] among Alchemiſts, 
denotes their firſt matter, or the original cha- 
os of things. 5 

HY'LEY, or #yLracn IS.] in Aſtro- 
logy, ſignifies a planet, or the point in the 
heavens which at the perfon's nativity is 
accounted the fignificator of life, 

HY'MEN IS.] in Anatomy, a membrane, 
ſometimes of a circular, ſotnetimts of à ſe- 


mi-luna? figure, and ſometimes of a form dif- 


ferent from both. It is always found in young 
girls, and ftops.a part of the vagina. In theſe 
it has a ſmall aperture, and a longer in adults 
who have not converſed with men. It is al- 
ways deſtroyed by the firft coitus, and if it 
has not been injured before, ſome blood al- 
ways follows the rupture of it. 
HYMENZZ/AL 14) ſomerbing belonging 
from Hymen, the fa- 
bulous god of marriage, 8 
HYMN IS.] a religious ſong. The bymns 
lung in the Chriſtian church, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the pſalms, are pieces of poetry compol- 
ed by pious, but not inſpired authors. 
HYO/IDES fS.} in Anatomy, a bone 
which adheres to the baſe or root of the 
tongue, | . 
HYPAILLAGE IS.] among Graramarians, 
is a ſpecies of the hyperbaton, conſiſting in a 
natural permutation of one caſc for auothet. 
HYPE/RBATON IS.] a gammatical, or, 
as ſome a rhetorical figure, becauſe it means 
a ſtrong ot violent paſſion, and a tranſpoſition 
of words and thoughts from their natural or- 
der of diſcourſe. 
_  HYPPRBOLA IS.] a geomettical term, 
Egnifying a curve line, which is the bbun- 
dary of a plane, formed by the ſection of a 
cone, by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo 
Fes, and 
is not parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may 
Te infinitely various, © | 
HYPERROLF' IS.] in Rhetotic, is a fi- 
ture whereby the truth and reality of things 
are exceſſively either enlarged or diminithed, 
HYPERBOLIC, 6r#vyytanof.icar LA.] 
omething relating to an Hyperbole or Hyper- 
la: Thus we ſay an Hyperbg/ic expreſſion, 
or an H 8 image. 
HYP! -cx1T1es [S.] are ſuch ſevere 


2» 


en. 


cenfors of other mens words and actions, 


that they will make no allowance for the leaſt 
failufe. : | 


ing or lowering of bodies. 


1 | 
Architecture, is a ſort of table uſed after the 
manner of a frieze, over the jambs of the 
Doric doors and gates, and the lentils of win+ 
dows. It lies immediately under the corona, 
and our workmen uſually call it the king- 
piece. | 
HY!/PHEN [S.] an accent or character in 
Grammar, imp!ying that two words are to be 
joined, or connected into one compound word, 
and e, thus -, as pre-determined, battle- 
ax, Ec. 3 
HYPNOTICS IS.] in the Materia Me- 
dica, are ſuch medicines as produce ſleep 3 
whether called Narcotics, Hyfpnotics, Opiates, 
or Sudorifics, _ | 
HYPOCO/NDRIA [S.] in Anatomy, that 
part of the body on ſides, which lies un- 
der the ſpurious ribs, and is extended to the 
ilia 3 coniptehending not only the muſcles, 
but the internal viſcera or inteſtines, 
HYPOCO'/NDRIAC yAsston [S.] 2 
ſpaſmodic, flatulent affection of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, arifing from a preter-natural 
conſtitution of the periſtaltic motion, cauſed 
e blood and vital fluids, 
us and tnuſculous coat of 


between the 
the inteſtines, 
HYPOCVST S.] in Pharmacy, is an in- 
ſpiſſated juice, obtained from the ſeffile aſa- 
rum, much reſembling the true Egyptian a-a- 
cia. It is an aftringent of conſidera 
wer; 
HYPO'CRISY [S.] diflimulation with re- 
gard to the moral or religious character. 5 
HY'POCRITE IS.] a diſſembler; an im- 
poſtor; one who 1s the reverſe of what ke 
pretends and appears to be. 755 
HYPOCRITICAL [ A.] diſſembling; in- 
Hncere; diſguiſing the real character. 
HYPOGA/STRIUM' IS.] in Anatomy, 
is the lower part of the abdomen, 
HYPOMO/CLION [S.] in Mechanics, is 
that point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſ- 
rains the preſſure of the lever, either in raiſ- 


HYPO'STASIS [S.] diftin& ſubſtance z 
perſonality ; chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
ns of the Trinity. 3 
HYPOSTA/TICAL vrtio [S.] in Di- 
vinity, is the union of the divine and human 
nature in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 
HYPOTHE/CA [S. I in the Civil Law, is 
the ſame with mortgage in the common law. 
HYPO/THENAR 6.1 is Anatomy, the 
abduftor muſcle of the finget, 
HYPO/THEMUSE 8. in Geometry, is 
the largeſt fide of a right-angled triangle; or 
it is that fide which ſubtends the right angles. 
HYPO*'THESIS IS.] in general denotes 
ſomething ſuppoſed to be true, of taken for 
granted, in order to prove or illuſtrale a point 
in que : 
YPOTHE'TICAL A.] ſuppoſititious, 
probable, y, taken for 


3 0 ; HY'/SSOP 


5 


: (John xix, 29.) 


_— 


| geeld 3 it has the 


any | 
| firfft, is 3 laſt. 


1 
HY'SSOP ['S.] in the cd 


monies, was made uſe of jn purifications in- 
ſtead of a ſprinkler. Thus God commanded 
the Hees when they went out of Egypt 
(Exod, xii. 22.) to take a bunch of bade; 
to dip it in the blood of the paſchal 


d 
. 5 b, and to ſprinkle the lintel and the 


two fide ſs with it. Sometimes they add- 
ed a little wool to it of a ſcarlet colour. 
Thus, i in "the purification of the lepers (Lo. 
Xiv. 4.) they Goged a bunch. compoſed of 
hyſſop, the branc hes of cedar and red wool, 


in water, mi jed with the blood of a bird, 
and he Le the leper, It is very 
probable that flop. grew to a great i 


in Judea, ſince it is faid in the go! 
that 25 ſoldiers having oh 


a ſpunge with vinegar, they put it upon a 
reed made of hyſſop, and preſented it to our | 
10 mouth, 


 AHYSTE'RICS, or aYSTERIC FAMINE 


| [8.) in Medicine, is a 4 coat 


alfection of the nervous 2 rocening 
from the womb, and cau 3 
tion or corruption wo Sree ie Bar Bear 4 
in its veſſels ; and more or leſs infecting 
nervous parts of the whole body, by | pre 
means of the nerves of the os ſacrum, the 
the loins, and the whole ſpinal marrow. 
HYSTERON yzoTrrox IS.] in Gram- 
mar, and Rhetoric, is à ſpecies of the hy- 
perbaton, wherein the proper order of con- 


with cere- | 


who was then upon the 


ruction is ſo inyerted, as that the part of 


ce which ſhould naturally come! 


HYTHE [P. N.] 2 town in Kent, whoſe 
fairs are held July 10, and Dec. I, — 


ſhoes, clothiers, and pedlars ; 


49 computed, and 67 a mites, 
| K 


8 


the alphabet. Its ſound varies; in ſome 

«> it 1s Jong, as in fre, ſpine, thine, 
Aich are. uſually marked with e final, 
not ahvays, as in Ei 55 mind, gn, &c. and a 
Mort Deny, as in thin, <vin, fin, bid, bid, &c. 
others, it is pronounced like , as in col. 

3 Onion, &. when prefixed to e, it makes 
n found with the ſoft i, 
or cc, thus field, yield, are f poken as feel, 
oo Ns. found in machine, 

Magazine, &c. oined to 2 or e, it makes 
them long, as fail, acigh, Kc. No Englith | 
word ends in i, e being either added to it, 
or elſe the f turned into a 5. TI conſonant 
bas 33 the fame und with "I of 
&c, 


put — 2 — a bad, itſelf, 


— 


2 is on A ; ; diftant from 2 


Lone dh” wat — of 


9 


ve 


| 


but | alarmed by the cries of theſe 


Experience, 
N 32 pu ſho 
contingent eyents, as not _—_ had from 


; 
in the Eaſt, where it is a native, Gere are 
3 


1 


TAC 
as IV, four, IX, nine, Ce. but when 
after it ſo many are added to the 47 
ee e is 5 
1, or fix, VII 5 and a, or 
t. The antient Romans nkewits = 
10 for 500, oe for N 199 for 50co, 


3, or ei 


CC129 for 10,000, 1332. for. $0,000, and 
ccc19392 for 100,00, Farther than this 


did not go in their notation, but when neceſ- 
fary repeated the laſt number, as ccc1393, 
cela for 200,000, and o on. 
et LF. N. 
ahometans, who teach 
82 of God extends not to all thi 
and that e g- 
cording to the courſe of 


| eternity 2 perfect knowledge of all things 


future. This doctrine is looked w__ | 


> e 
Jes talk much ang idly ; 


> brken and ee 


en. * ne 

A'CENT [CS J's wn, applies by . 
mont * K nature, when, a diſeaſe 1s 
a hea renn 
* flame, 


es ] the name of a machine by 
h the ſpit is turned in roaſting meag- 
In Mechanics, it is an inſtrument of com- 
mon uſe for raiſing heavy TP 
3 kind. 


, gfea any 
called the Alſo, a pr hart of 
waxed leather, "On the bowling-green, it y 


a ſmall bowl thrown out as a mark to bowl 
at. In Muſic, i: is pong af. ER Al- 
ſo, the colours or enfigas a_ ſhip. 
"JACKALL [ 8. ] an MAN of the dog- 
kind, and of the fize of a ſmall hound; and 


vaſt packs of them, often more than 200 in 
company, which hunt animals they would 
never dare to attack ſingle. It is not impoſlible 
that Hons and other beaſts of prey may be 
in their 
chace, and fall in and rob them of their 
prey; but the on of their at- 
tendance on the lion-is Tala. 

* 9 „ IS. 51 . a cox- 


r Deere ſuch 
a CIERE 
W reads LS. a tony; a merry 


1 [S.] a Simple ſheepith 


JaCK-xzrcn IS. J the common exe- 
cutioner. 


A/COB';3-$TAFr [S. 


* a Mathematical 
the ſame as 


M which 
cov 


In 


vital 
A'CINTH ; the ſame as Hyacinth; which | 
LS. 


the ff 


Ss 2 we — ry.” 


3 wo 


3 . 7 


AIL [S. 
2 AlL-»fzp IS. I a prifoner in a jail; 


TT UT EIT  W Tv 9% 


colour within, 


of the iſland of Cuba, and 


Terra Firma. The ifland lies eaſt and weft; 


JAM 


| JA!COBINE [S.] a very ſmall fort of 
pigeon, with a range of feathers invert- 


ed quite over the hind part of the. head, 
| ſomewhat reſembling a Friar's hood, whence 
the name. | = & 

8 wonxs [S.] the ſame as 
t Dominicans. | 9 

JA/COBITES [P. N. ] a name given to 
thoſe who adhere to the intereſts of the late 
abdicated king James, and his family. Al- 
ſo, a ſect of Chriſtians in Syria and Meſo- 
potamia, fo called either from Jacob a Sy- 
rian, who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Mauritius; or from one Jacob a monk, who 
flouriſhed in the year 5 50. hold but 
one nature in Jeſus Chri 5 _ 1 7 to 
purgatory and prayers for the , are 
of the" fume 2 with the Greeks, and 
other Eaſtern Chriftians. They conſecrated 
unleavened bread at the Euchariſt, and are 
againſt confeſſion. | 

JACO'BUS [S.] an antient gold coin 
worth 25 ſhillings. 

ADE [S. ] a mean, vicious, ſorry horſe. 
ath, a ſcolding noify, good - for- nothing wo- 
man, Alſo, a greyiſh- green ſpecies of jaſper, 
of which the Turks generally make the han- 
dles of the ſabres of their great men. 

JAGG [v. ] to hack or cut notches in 
any thing like a ſaw. 

AH [S.] one of the names of Cod, 
which we meet with in Compoſition with 
many Hebrew words; as A Haile 
lujah, Malachiah ; that is, my Lord, praiſe 
the Lord, the Lord is my king. 

] a priſon, 


one who by his crime or wickedneſs 
is entituled to ſuch a place. 
AKES ['S.] a privy ; a common ſewer, 
A'LAP [S. ] a compact and firm root, 
of a wrinkled ſurface, and of a deep brown 
to the taſte, and 
readily takes fire, It is an excellent purga- 
tive in dropſical and all other cafes, where 
ſerous humours are to be evacuated. - 
JAMAICA [P. N. ] an iſland in Ame- 
rica, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 
76 and 799 of weft long. and between 17 


| 


4 


JAM. 
ST JAMES (ErIsTIE or) a canonical 
book of the New Teftament, being the firit » 
of the catholic or general epiſtles; which are 
ſo called as not being written to one but ſe- 
veral Chriſtian churches, This general epiſtle 
is addreſſed partly to the beheving and partly 
to the infidel Jews ; and is deſigned to cor- 
rect the errors, ſoften the ungovernied zeal, 
and reform the. indecent behaviour of the lat= 
ter. | 
Sr JAMES che cxrATER or Eine, to 
diſtinguiſh him from James the younger, Was 
brother to St John the Evangeliſt, and fon to 
Zebedee and Salonme. It does not certainly 
appear how he diſpoſed of himſelf, after the + 
aſcenſion of our Lord. St Jerome (er his in- 
terpolator) makes bim to have preached to 
the Jews of the diſperſion; but, that his la- 
bou:s carried him at all out of Fufed, or even 
out of Jeruſalem itſelf, no authentic hiftory, 
informs us. That his zeal was very induſtri- 
ous and ardent there, no other proof is ne- 
ceſſary, than Herod Agrippa's choice of him 
for the firſt ſacrifice to the fury of the peo- 
bp: N gy megan informs us, that 
| t St james before the j 
was ſo affected with his conſtancy * ==, | 
fefling Jeſus Chrift, that he too declared him- 
ſelf a Chriſtian, and was condemned, as well 
as the other to be executed. In their way to 
the place of execution, he defired St James to 
pardon him; who, after ſome pauſe, and fx- 
ing his eyes upon the man, Riſſed him, with 
theſe words, Peace be unto thee ; and then they 
were both beheaded together, which' happen- 
ed in the 42d or 44th year of ſeſus Chrift, 
The Spaniards pretend, that this faint is the. 
apoſtle of their country, and that his body 
was brought thither after his death. | 
ST JAMES rur 18s, called. the bro- 
ther of our Lord, and biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
was ſon of Cleopas, otherwiſe called Alpheus, 
and Mary, ſiſter to the bleſſed virgin Mary, 
conſequently couſin- german to Jeſus Chriſt, 
according to the fleſh, He was furnamed rhe; 
»f, for the admirable purity and holineſs of 
is life, and is ſaid to have been a prieſt, and 
to have obſerved the laws of the Nagarites 
from his mother's womb. The very great 


and 189 odd. minutes north lat. near 5000 reſpect which his virtue had acquired, was 


miles ſouth-weſt of England, 1000 miles 


and is about 140 miles long, and 60 broad. 
The wind ſets on the ſhore almoſt all the 
day in every part of the iſland, and off the 
ſhore in the night 5 it ſometimes huils, but 
the people there never ſee froſt, nor ſnow. - 
JAMB, or j&avunts S.] among Carpen- 
ters, is an appellation given to door-poſts, as 
alſo to the u 


dows, Alſo, the upright fides of chimnies 


from the earth to the mantle-tree; 
FA\/MBIC Ir compoſed of a long, 


h | the reaſon, they ſay, of the extraordinary pri- 
50 miles north of | vilege allowed him of entering when he 


| pleaſed into the holy place; and for an 
evidence of his piety and ,perſeverance in 
prayer, his knees are aid, by conſtant kneel- 
ing, to bave been hardened like a camel's 
| hoof, The occaſion and manner of his death 
is related with the following circumſtances. 
The' governing, part of the Jews, enraged at 
the diſappointment of their malice againſt 


t poſts on the ſides of win- St Paul, by his appeal to Cæſar, revenged ix 


| upon St James, The death of Feſtus gave 
them an opportunity of acting in this mat- 
ter more arbitrarily than otherwiſe they dunſt 


and ſhort ſylla 


: 


have done. In the interval, therefore, be- 
. | n 


JAS 
tween that and the arrival of His ſucceſſor 
Aibinus, Ananus the high-prieft ſummoned 
St James, and required him to renounce the 
Chriſtian faith; and to compel him to do 


this in the moſt public manner, he was car- 


ried to the battlements of the temple, and 
threatened to be caſt down in cafe of refuſal. 
He, on the contrary, with ter vekemence 
confeſſed and exhorted to the faith of Chriſt, 
in the preſence of thoſe who pet to hear his 
renunciation of him. Provoked by ſuch in- 
flexible conſtancy, they threw him headlong 


down. The fall broke his legs, yet he pray- | 


ed. The rabble below received him with 
ſhowers of ſtones ; and at laſt one with a ful- 
ler's club gave him a blow on the head, up- 
on which he immediately expired. A fact 
condemned by Joſephus their own hiſtorian, 
and ſaid, by him, to be fo, by all perſons 
that bore any _ to juſtice or the laws ; 
iafomuch, that for 
the high-prieft, by whoſe authority it was com- 
mitted, was in a few months degraded, and 
DAN put in his ſtead. = a ; 
ANGLE [V.] to ſquabble, quarrel, bic 
er, ſcold, b 2 . 

JANIZARIES [P. N.] are an order of 
Turkiſh infantry, reputed the Grand Sig- 
nior's guards, and the main ſtrength of the 
Ottoman army. | [2 

JANSENISTS [P. N.] a ſect of the Ro- 
man Catholics of France, who follow the opi- 
nions of Janſenius, biſhop of Ypres, and doc- 
tor of divinity of the univerſities of Louvain 
and Douay, in relation to grace and predeſti- 
nation. | | 

JANUAR IS.] in Chronology, is the 
firſt month of the year, ſo called from Janus, 
one of the antient Roman deities, painted 
with two faces; one whereof was ſuppoſed 
to look towards the new year, and another to- 
wards the old. | 

JAPAN, or 1sLaxps oy AAN [P. N.] 
are ſituated between 130 and 1409 of eaſt 
Iongitude, and between 309 and 42 north 
latitude. - 
© JAPANING IS.] is the art of varniſhing 
or drawing figures on wood, &c. in the man- 
ner it is done by the natives of Japan, 

JAR [V.] to claſh, interfere, quarrel, diſ- 


sf Tg 
JAR LS. ] diſcord, debate; an earthen 


— [IS.] gabble; gibberiſh ; unin- 
telligible talk ; a confuſed noiſe, 

JA!SPER IS.] is a ſtone of a complex ir- 
regular ſtructure, of great variety of colours, 
and emulating the appearance of the finer 
marbles, or ſemi-pellucid gems. The great 
characteriſtic of jaſpers is, that they all 
readily ſtrike fire with” ſteel, and make 
not the leaſt eferveſcence with aqua fortis, 
Jaſpers are only cryſtallize” maſſes, variouſly 

with an earthy admixture; and to 


* - 


his offence againſt both, 


F'C 
this laſt ingredient it -is, that they owe all 
their variety of colours, as white, red, green, 
brown, and bluiſh. - 

JASPONYX [S.] in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the pureſt horn- coloured onyx, with beautiful 
green zones, which are compoſed of the ge- 
nuine matter of the fineſt jaſper. 


to thoſe phyficians who pretend to cure 
diſeaſes by external unctions. | | 

JAVA [P. N.] an iſland in the Eaft- 
Indies, ſituated between 1029 and 1139 
of eaſt long. and between 59 and $9 of 
ſouth lat. being about 700 miles long from 
eaſt to weſt, and 100 broad. 

JA'VELIN IS.] in Antiquity, was a fort 
of ſpear, five feet and a half long; the ſhaft 
of which was of wood, with a ſteel point. 
Every ſoldier in the Roman army had ſeven 
of theſe, which were very licht and flender. 


JAUNDICE ($.] in Medicine, a diſeaſe 


which is principally diſcovered by the yellow 
tincture of the ſkin, but moſt diſtinctly in the 
coats of the eyes, where it gives the firſt no: 
tice of its invaſion, The immediate cauſe of 
a Jaundice, ſays Towne, is an obſtructed ex- 
cretion of the bile from the veſſica feliis and 
liver into the duodenum, which being forced 
back upon the liver mixes with the blood, by 


{ which it is carried into the whole body, whence 


the ſkin and urine will be tinctured with the 
colour of the bile. | 

AUYT [V.] to wander here and there; 
to buſtle about ; to walk, ride, or go much 
out of the wav. 

AUNT IS.] a ramble, flight, excurſion ; 
a long, tedious, round-about walk, ; 

JA/'UNTINESS [S. ] zirineſs, flutter, 

brightneſs, full of play and wantonneſs, - 


the tecth are fixed. 
A'ZEL IS.] a precious ſtone of an azure 
or blue colour, WE 

IBERIA [P. N.] the antient name of 
Spain, as well as of Georgia in Afia. 

IBE'X [S.] a wild animal of the goat- 
kind, with extremely long nodoſe horns that 
* backwards, and annulated on the ſur- 
ace. 5 


tians for deſtroying ſerpents, locuſts, and ca- 
terpillars; and, on that account, had divine 
honours paid to it. 

ICE IS.] in Phyfology, a ſolid, tranſpa- 
rent, and brittle body, formed of ſome fluid, 
particularly water, by means of cold. 

 ICE-novss [S.] a building contrived to 
preſerve ice for the uſe of a family in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, 24 

ICH DIEN [S.] the motto of the prince 
of Wales s arms, ſignify in High-Dutch, I 
ſerve. It was firſt uſed by Edward the Black 
Prince, to ſhew his ſubjection to his father 
ing Edward III. | 


JATRALUPTES (S.] an appellation geen | 


JAW IS.] the bone of the mouth in which 


IBIS CS.] a bird very uſeful to the Egyp- 


ICH- . 


2» 2 
ICHNE/UMOQN [S.] an animal of the 
badger kind, which it reſembles. It is about 
the ſize of a large cat, the head of a dark 
blue, and the body of a dark grey, like the 
common badger. It is ſaid to break the eggs 
of the crocodile, | 
ICHNO/GRAPHY [CS. ] in Perſpective, 
the view of any thing cut off by a plane pa- 
rallel to the horizon, juſt at the bale of it. 
Among Painters, it denotes a deſcription of 
images, or antient ſtatues, In Architecture, 
it js the deſcription or draught of the plat- 
form or ground-work of a houſe or other 
building, In Fortification, it denotes the plan 
or repreſentation of the length and breadth of 
a fortreſs, the diſtin parts of which are 
marked out, either on the ground itſelf or on 


paper. | 
I CHOR [S.] properly fignifies a thin wa- 
tery humour, like ſerum ; but is ſometimes 
alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from ul- 
cers, called alſo ſanies. 

ICHRO/COLLA, 1s1x6 GLASS [S,] in 
the Materia Medica, Sc. is a preparation from 
a fiſh known by the name of Huſe ; which 


ſee. 

ICHTHYO'LOGY 4*1 the ſcience of 
fiſhes, or that branch ogy which treats 
of fiſhes. 


VCHWELL CP. N.] a town in Bedfordſhire, 
whoſe fair is April 5, for cattle af all ſorts, 
VCICLE [S. ] a ſhoot of ice hanging 


wn. 3 
ICKLETON 1 N.] a town in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, whoſe fair is Aug, 2, for horſes. 


 FCON [S.] picture or repreſentation. 

ICO'NOCLASTS [| P. N. ] in Church 
Hiſtory, an appellation given to thoſe perſons, 
who, in the VIIIch century, oppoſed image 
worſhip ; and is ſtill given by the church of 
Rome, to all Chriſtians who reject the uſe of 
images in religious matters, VE 

ICONO/LOGY IS.] the ſcience that de- 
ſcribes the figures and repreſentations of men 
and heathen deities with their proper attri- 
| butes and appendages, as Saturn like an old 
man with a ſcythe ; jupiter with a thunder- 
bolt in his hand and an eagle by his fide, 


c. 

V'CONISM [S.] a true and lively repre- 

tion of a perſon by words or figures. 

ICOSAHE'/DRON IS.] in Geometry, a 
regular ſolid, conſiſting of 20 triangular pyra- 
mils, whoſe vertexes meet in the center of a 
ſphere, ſuppoſed to circumſcribe it, and there- 
fore, have their heights and baſes equal; 
wherefore, the ſolidity of thoſe pyramids mul- 
plied by 20, the number of baſes, gives the 
folid content of the IJcaſabedron. 
_ ICTERICAL A] afflicted with the jaun- 
dice; good againſt the jaundice. 

VcyY [4] full of, or covered wit i ce; 
free from paſſion ; frigid, 

IDE/A 


| | eee of 


in general, is the image or re- 
a thing, which, thou h not 


STi. 
ſeen, is conceived by the mind. In Loglie, it 
denotes the immediate object about which the 
mind is employed, when we perceive or think 
of any thing, : 
IDEAL [A.] mental; intellectual. 
IDENTIT Y, sauEN Ess | S, ] denotes 
that by which a thing is itſelf, and not any 
thing elſe; in which ſenſe, Identity differs 
from ſimilitude as well as diverſity. | 
VDEOT, or 1DioT | S, ] a perſon that 
is born a natural fool. Such a perſon 
is not to be proſecuted for any crime, as not 
having knowledge to diſtinguiſh good from 
evil, f N 
IDES [S.] in the antient Roman calen- 
dar, were eight days in cach month; the 
firſt of which fell on the 15th of March, 
May, July, and October; and on the 13th 
of the other months. They were reckoned 
backwards. Thus they called the 14th of 
March, May, July, and October, and the 
12th of the other months, pridie 1dzs, or the 
day before the Ides; the next preceding day, 
they called the tertio Idus, and fo on, reckon- 
ing always backwards till they came to the 
noncs, which ſee This method of reckon'ng 
time is ſtill retaine4 in the chancery of Rome, 
and in the calendar of the breviary. 
IDIO/CRACY [S.] peculiarity of can- 


ſtitution. | 
IDIO/CY 87 want of underſtanding. 
VDIOM [S. ] among the Grammarians, 
properly ſignifies the peculiar genins of each 
language, but is often uſed in a ſy nonimous 
ſenſe with dialect, 
IDIO'PATHY [S.] in Phyfic, is a diſor- 


der of the body, not ariſing from any preced- 


ing difcaſe, © 8 
IDIOSYNNCR ASY IS.] among Phyſici- 
ans, denotes a peculiar temperament of body, 
whereby it is rendered more liable to cer- 
tain diſorders, than perſons of a different con- 
ſtitution uſually are. | 
 VDIOTISM IS.] peculiarity of exprefſionz 

natural imbecility of mind, _ 
IDLF. [A.] ſlothful, unwilling to work. 
VDLENESS [| S. ] lazineſs, ſlothfulneſs, 
Nuggiſhneſs, uſeleſſneſs, inefficacy, inactivity, 
barrenneſs, worthleſſneſs. 5 : 
VDOL IS.] an image worſhipped as God; 
one loved or honoured to adoration, _ 
IDO'LATER IS.] one who worſhips for 
God that which is not God, | 
TDO/LATRY [S.] is the worthip paid to 
falſe gods. | 3 
IDOLVZE [| V. ] to fondle; to have in 
high eſtimation ; to loye or reverence to ado- 


ration, 3 | 
A. ] fit, proper, ſuitable, 


IDO'NEOUS [ 
conveniont. | 
IDY!LLION IS.] in antient Poetry, pro- 
perly ſignifies any poem of moderate extent, 
without conſidering the ſubject. But as rhe 
collection of Theocritus's poems were called 
Idyllia, and the paſtora pieces be ng by = 
| | e 


his neck. 


JER- 


the beſt in that collection, the term Idylkon 
ſeems now appropriated to paſtoral pieces. 

JE/ALOUSY IS.] in general, denotes the 
fear of a rival ; but is more eſpecially under- 
ſtood of the ſuſpicion which married people 
entertain of each other's affection and fide- 


lity. 
JEER IV.] to ſcoff, flout, taunt, or make 
game of, to ridicule, banter. | 
JEER, or jz£x-norz [S.] in a Ship, 
is a large rope received th double or 
treble blocks, laſhed at the maſt-head, and 
on the yard, in order to hoiſt and lower the 


yards. 

JEERS, or being brought to the Feers, in 
Sea-language, bentfes ae 2 pu- 
niſhed at the Jeer-capſtan, by having his 
arms extended croſs-wiſe, and tied to the 
capſtan bar when thruſt through the barrel, 
and ftanding thus with a heavy weight about 
In this poſture he is obliged to 
continue till he is brought either to confeſs 
ſome crime of which he is accuſed, or has 


ſuffered the puniſhment the captain has ſen- 


tenced him to undergo. 

JEHO'VAH [P. N.] one of the Scripture 
names of God, ſignifying the being who is 
ſelf-exiſtent, and gives exiſtence to athers, 
ie [A.] empty, vacant, dry, un- 

ng. 


[UNUM IS.] in Anatomy, is the ſe- 
— of the ſma — ſo called: becaule it 
is uſually fcund empty; which is owing to 
the fluidity of the chyle, the greater ftimulus 
of the bile in it, and the abundance of lac- 
"teal veſſels with which it is furniſhed. Its 
fituation is in the region above the navel ; 
it has a gre:t many convenient glands. Its 
length is diffe rent in various ſubjects, but is 
uſually betv een 13 and 16 ſpans. 

JELLY IS.] a congealed ſubſtance, made 
by boiling meat very much, and then ftrain- 
Ing off the liquor, and letting it ſtand till it is 
cold; alſo, ſweetmeats made by boiling ſu- 


| A IS.] in Law, a term uſed for 
nn in pda, or other proceedings 
in law. 


" JEOPARDY [S.] hazard, danger, peril. 
een, or JERKER IS.] an officer 
eiong! 


S 
ging to the , Exciſe - oſſice, g 


overſees and re- examines the ac- 


&e. ho 
n the waiters, gaugers, Ec. 
JE [S.] a quick, ſmatt laſh ; a ſud- 
— ſpting ; 2 ſnatch, or catching at any 
ng 


Bngliſh' channel, fifteers miles weft of the 
coaſt of Normandy, and $8o miles ſouth. of 


Portland in Dorſetſhire; weſt long. 29 200, 


north lat. 49 200. It is about 30 miles in 
circumference, and contains 12 pariſhes, the 
chief town is St Hillary. Tho' the iſland is 
ſubject to England, the inhabitants are ſtill 


'REEN- IS. ket ; a ſhort coat. 
JERSEY 1 : 1] 6-4, iſland in the 


LT Þ 
8 by Norman laws, and the courts of 

gland have no rr here. 5 
NEW JE'RSE 


North America, which may be bounded on 


the north by a line drawn from the river 


Delawar to Hudſon's river, which divides it 
from New - York by the Atlantic ocean, 
on the eaſt; by the ſame ocean on the ſouth, 
and by Dela war bay and river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Penſilvania, on the weſt. It lies 
between 74 and 769 of weft long. and be- 
tween 389 and ar” north lat. and is about 


140 miles in * and 60 in breadth; it 
and. 


is ſubject to Eng 
JERUSALEM IP. N. ] the capital of ſu- 


dea, in Aſiatic Turkey, ſituated 30 miles eaſt 
of the Levant or Mediterranean fea, and 
miles ſouth of Damaſcus ; eaſt long. 3 
north lat, 32%, Ir ſtands on a high rock, 
with ſteep aſcents on every fide, except on 
the north, and is furronnded with a & 
valley, which is again incompaſſed with hills, 


The city is at preſent three miles in circum- 


ference, and has a little altered its fitnation ;; 
for mount Calyary, which was ſotmerly with- 
out the walls, ſtands now in the middle of 
the city, and mount Sion, which food near 
the center, is now without the walls. 
'SUITS, or rur $0CIETY OF jJErsrs 
[P. N.] a famous religious order in the 


Romiſh church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, 


a native of Guipuſcoa in. Spain, who, in 
the year 1538, aſſembled ten of his com- 
panions at Rome, principall 
the univerſity of Paris, and made a propoſal 


to them to form a new order, when after” 


many deliberations, it was agreed to add to 
the three ordinary vows of chaſtity, poverty, 
and obedience, a fourth ; which was to £0 
into all countries whither the pope ſhov!d 
pleaſe to ſend them, in order to make con- 
verts to the Romiſh church. Two years 
after Pope Paul III. gave them a bull, by 
which he approved this new order, giving 
them a power to make ſuch ſtatutes as they 
ſhould judge convenient. On which, Igna- 
tius was created general of the order ; which 


in a ſhort time ſpread over all countries of 


the world, to which he ſent his companions, 
while he ſtaid at Rome, from whence he 
governed the whole ſociety. 


manner of the jeſuits; in common 
means artful, deſigning, equivocal. 
JEREMVAH NJ the ſon of Hilkiah, 
of the prieſtly office, a native of Anathoth, 
a village in the tribe of Benjamin, was ap- 
IT far the prophetic office from hig mo- 
ther's womb, nay even before his birth, 
When God firſt ſpoke to him, and ſent him 
with his orders to the kings and princes, 
th, prigfts and. pepple of Judah, he excuſed 
himſelf, alledging his youth, and want of 
eloquence. 


of his age, and thirteenth of Joſiah's reign, 
| 1 


LF. N.] a province in 


y choſen out of 


JESUVTICAL. [A. Ran aſter the 
] Sno 


// ¾ / Yo eo Or IR EO RED 


This was in the fourteenth vear 


j 


| JES 
in the year of the 
nued propheſying till after 
Jeruſalem by the 


with them ; where, as ſeveral of 


rabbins are of opinion, that he returned to 
Judea, and others. that he went to Babylon, 
1580s CARIST 
- 4 ** true Nel and Saviour of the 
world, begotten of the Father before all ages, 
equal to, and conſubſtantial with the Father, 
28 to'his divine nature ; inferior to the Fa- 
ther, and of the fame ſubſtance with the 
virgin Mary his mother, as to his human 
nature; the firſt and principal object of the 
e figured and 
Old Teflament ; expected and defired by the 
old patriarchs; the bope and ſalvation of the 
Gentiles ; the glory, happineſs, and conſo- 
lation of Chriſtians. The ineffable name of 
ſus, or as the Hebrews pronounce it, Je- 


all 
— lo much juſtice, nor ſo perfectly ful- 
filled the ſignification of it as Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Saviour of the world, who hath ſaved us 
from fin and bell, and hath merited heaven 
for us by the price of his blood. We have 
not room, neither is it neceſſary, to repeat 
the hiſtory of our Saviour as related in the 
goſpel, ſince every reader muſt be y 
acquainted with it. We ſhall therefore men- 
tion only ſuch particulars, as are leſs com- 
monly known, The Mahometans have ve- 
ry. elevated notions of Jeſus Chriſt 3 they call 
him the Spirit of che Father; they acknow- 
an was born of the virgin Mary, 
without a father; they believe that he aſ- 
cended up into heaven; that he will deftroy 
he dominion of Antichriſt; that he exerciſes 
his almighty power in heaven, and 


meg it in a wound which he 
n his own body, 
and that by * of 


world 3375 and conti- 

er the deſtruction of 
Chaldees. After that event 
the principal of the people being reſolved to 
g9 into Egypt, compelled Jeremiah to go + along 

an- 
tients maintain, he was put to death at 
Taphnis by the Jews, who were not able to 
bear half his menaces and reproaches. Some 


P. N. 1 the fon of 


promiſed in the | 


ing to the crown, has 


and that wherein the head of their _—_—_ 
refided ; that is, the high · prieſt, who re 
at Jeruſalem, and the prince of the country, 


JEW 


———_ 


ward appearance ; 


very material, fince the diſpute ſeems to be 
a matter more of curioſity than of real mo- 
ment, 5 

JET IS.] in Natural Hiſtory, is a ſolid 
dry, 3 ſubſtance, found in 
Forge, detached maſles, of a fine and regular 
ſtructure, having a grain like that of wood, 
ſplitting more eaſily horizontally than in any 
other direction, very light, moderately hard, 
not fuſible, and burning a long time with a 
_ JEUTSEN, IIrsox, or FLATs0N [A.] 
in Law, is uſed to denote any thing thrown 
out of a ſhip or veſſel that is in danger of 


waters on ſhore, 


|  JE/WEL [S.] any precious ſtone, or orna- 
ud, or Foſpua, ſignifics Savicur, be who; ment beſet 12 them. 9 
e. No one ever bore this name 


an office belong- 
charge of weighs 
ing and faſhioning the king's plate, and de- 
livering it out by warrant from the lord cham- 
berlain, The principal officer is the maſter 
of the Fexve! Office, who has a ſalary of 450l, 
ann, 

JEVENTON [P. N.] a town in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is on 1 HY for pedlars 
wares. 


JEWEL orpice (] 


of the tribe of Judah, tho indeed all the Ii- 
raelites who returned from the captivity of 
Babylon were then, and ever after, called by 
the name. After the captivity, the Jews mul. 
tiplied and grew ſo ſtrong that in our Saviour's 
time, and 40 years after, when they declared 
war againſt the Romans, the 
the moſt powerful nations of the Eaſt. The 


. | Ifraclites of the ten tribes who returned at dif- 
1 ferent times from the captivity, were con- 


founded with thoſe of Judah, and were called 
Jews perhaps upon ical views ;z becauſe 
the permiſſion granted by Cyrus to the Hebrew 
captives, of retiring to their own cguntry, 
were granted expreſsly to thoſe only of the 
kingdom of Judah; or becauſe all he He- 
brews being after the captivity united under 
one and the fame monarchy ; and there being 
no longer any diſtinction in this ſenſe between 

and Iſrael, they all took the name of 
vdah, as being the moſt conſiderable. parts 


who was ſubordinate to the govergers ſent by 


{HE 


ſtature of Jeſus Chriſt. Some have aſſerted, 
that he was the handſomeſt of all the ſons 
of men. Others have maintained, that there 
was no beauty, nor any grace in his out- 
ſome make him to be of 
a very advantageous ſize; others ſay, he was 
very ſmall, Both opinions have been main- 
tained by writers of great authority z which, 
as it is ĩmpoſſible to reconcile, ſo. neither is it 


being a wreck, and which is driven by the 


JEWS [P. N.] are thoſe more eſpecially 


were one of 


ide 


1 


Y J 1 : EL \ 
_ JEW'S-nary [5.] a muſical ipftrument 
2 between the teeth, and played on with 
the finger. = 
FVGNEOUS [A.] fiery 3 containing or 
emitting fire. : 

I'GNIS FaTevs E a wandering meteor 
that riſes in damp places, and ſhines in the 
dark ; the ſame with JJ! with a Wiſp, and 

ack with a Lantern. 

IGNITION IS.] the act of kindling, or 
ſetting on fire, In Chemiſtry it fignifies the 
heating metals red hot, without melting them. 
Lead and tin are too ſoft to bear ignition, 
Which takes effect only in harder metals, as 
in gold and ſilver, but eſpecially iron. 

IGNVVOROUS [A.] throwing out and 
vomiting fire. 
| VGNOBLE 1 ; baſe ; not noble; 
unworthy of a gentleman. 

- IGNOMUNIOUS [A.] baſe ; ſhamefol ; 
diſgraceful.; recroachful, © 
 VGNOMINY IS.] ſhame ; diſgrace ; diſ- 
honour ; reproach. | 

IGNORA'MUS IS.] in Law, which fig- 
hifies we are ignorant. This is uſed when the 
Grand Jury impannelled on the inquifition of 
Etiminal cau'es, rejects the evidence as too 
weak to make gcod the preſentment or in- 
dictment brought againſt a per.on, ſo as to 
bring bim upon a trial by a Petty Jury; in 
which caſe they indorſe this word on the back 

of the bill of indictment; in conſequerice of 
which all further proceedings againſt the party 
accuſed are topped, and the ſuppoſed oſſender 
is delivered without further anſwer. 

VGNORANCE IS.] is the abſence or pri- 
vation of knowledpe. The cauſes of 1gno- 
rance, according to Locke, are theſe three, 1. 
Want of ideas. 2. Want of a diſcorerable 
connection between the ideas we have. 2. 
Want of tracing and examining our ideas, 
In Law, it is a want of Knowledge of the 
laws, which will not ercuſe a perſon for ſuf- 
fering the penalty inflited on the breach of 

them; for every one, at his peril, is obliged 
to know the laws of the land. An infant, 
who is juſt arrived at the age of diſcretion, 
and who may therefore be 3 to be ig- 
notant cf the law, is puniſhable for crimes ; 
but at the ſame time infants of tender age, 
who are naturally ignorant, are excuſed ; as 
are all perſons who are non compes mentis, as 
madmen and natural fools. | 
_ VGNORANT [A.] untaught, unlettered, 
uninſtructet. . 
IGNO/SCIBLE IA. ] patdonable, capable 
of pardon. , 
JIG IS. a light, careleſs dance or tune. 
. H. S. theſe three letters are generally 
| idered on the velvet hanging of the com- 
munion tables in churches, and ſignify Feſws 
Hominum Salvator, or, Jeſus the Saviour of 


Men. | | 
Ir IS.] a woman who raiſes the hopes 


and expectations of her lover in order to give | 


Jim the greater pain. 


[ 


PRA tink 


= 
JUNGLE IS.] correſpondent or fimilar 
ds ; tin noiſe like horſes bells; alſo, 
"= 417 1 ſenſe. ; 
]a or in a church 
public building. W of 

VLET, or oyL.zf notz IS.] a ſmall 
hole in the edge of 4 garment, for lacing or 
tying it together. N 

T'LIAC rasstox [S. ] in Medicine, is a 
pain in the ſmall inteſtines, apt to turn to 
an inflammation, in which their periſtaltic 
motion is inverted, and their contents, and 
even the excrements themſelves are voided by 
the mouth in vomiting. Nothi 
down, not ſo much as a flatus. It is often 
attended with fatal ſymptoms. 

PLIAD IS.] in Literary Hiſtory, the name 
of an antient epic poem, the firſt and fineſt 
of thoſe compcſed by Homer. It is divided 
into 24 books, which are marked with the 
e 
laſt of the ſmall guts, is ſituated below the 


navel, near the Ma ilii, whence its name, 


Its length is various, ſometimes not more 
than 15, ſometimes 20 ſpans or more, It 
begins where the valves of the jejunum ceaſe 
to be conſpicuous, and its end is where the 
larger inteſtines begin ; at which place it is, 
in a very fingular manner, inſerted into the 
left fide of the colon. 

ILL [A.] bad, vicious, both ig a phyfical 
1 evil ; ſic k or di ſordered. 


tion. i 
ILLA/PSE [8:] gradual immiſſion or en- 
trance of one thing into another; ſudden at- 


tack ; caſual coming, 
ILLAQUEATE Iv. I to enſnare, entrap, 


entangle. 


ILLA'TION IS.] inference, conſequence, 


or conclufion drawn from premiſes, 


ILLATIVE [A. ] co tial ; relating 
to illation, + | 
TLLEGAL [A.] contrary to law, | 


ILLEGA'LITY IS.] contratiety to the 
known and eſtabliſhed laws of ſociety. 

TELE GIBLE [A. ] what cannot be read. 

ILLEGUTIMACY S.] baftardy. 

ILLEGFTIMATE- IA. ] unlawfully be- 
mo ; = — lau ful wedlock. 
' EVIA A.] fignifies debt ot 
duty that cannot W pd 

ILL-FAVOURED [A.] ugly, deformed.” 

ILLVBFRAL [A.] not noble; not inge- 
nuous ; niggardly ; parſimonious 3 ungene- 
rous. PA 


ILLVMIT LA.] boundleſs ; with- 
ont limits; interminable, N Ka 

ILLVTERATE [A.] ignorant ; unlearns 
ed; unlettered ; uneducated. 

VLLNESS [S.] fickneſs ; malady; bad- 


> 


neſs or-inconvenience of any kind, natural or 
moral, 1 e 


3 


ILL- 


[S.] wickedneſs ; misfortune ; afflic- 


ILLVCIT [A.] unlawful ; unjuſtiGable, 


© will paſs - 


\ 
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ILL-NA'TUR'D CA. { 
_ viſh, 8 1 15 _ 
contrary to, ineon- 
Fe wr with — be 1 re ſoning 
ILLU'DE DS Fo deceit) deride, moek, 
ſcoff or baarer,- - 
. ILLU'ME, or 1LLUMINATE 
lighten, to drcorare with fell lamps and 
boni res 3 to embelliſh or adorn with pictures 
or initial letters of various colours. 


j 


* 


« * 


ILLUMINATION {8.] the ehen of || 


| light from any luminous bod 7 feſtal lights 
hung out on-.occafioh of public rejcieing; 
brightneſs; ſplendour ; intellectual light, 
knowledge or grace. 
2 ON 8. A deception q impoſition ; 
mn falſe ſhew ; counterfeit appearance. 
ILLUSTRATE CV.) to expound, explain, 
elucidate ; to brightea with honour, 
ILLUSTRATION IS.] explanation; &x- 
z- elucidation, 

ILLU'STRIOUS [A.] famous, excellent, | ; 
renowned, noble, eminent, 

IL/MINSTER IP. N.] a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held Aug. 26, and 27, 
for horſes, bullocks, pigs, ſheep and geeſe. 

 VMAGE (S.] 2 corporeal repreſentation, 
ſtatue or picture. In a religious ſenſe,” it is 
an artificial ion or itude — 

ſorme perſon or thing, uſed either by | 
decoration or. ornament, a 6 en e of | 
= worſhi 2 — ; in which 
ſcale it is with the word | 


E 
IMA/GINARY (A. J fanciful ; viſionary 3 
—_ only in imagination. 
IMAG NAI LS. ] a power and fa- 
eulty of the mind, 2 it coneei ves and 
forms imaginations of things communicated 
to it by the outward organs of ſenſe. I 
IMA'GINE Cv. ] 'to fancy; to paint in 
the mind; to conceive, ſuypoſe, ſeheme, or 


f 


: 


contrive 
.VMAM IS.] a name apy | by the Ma. 
hometans to him who is e head of their 


tions in their moſques; and by way 
of eannence- to him who has the ſupreme | 


command both- in and als; 
IMBECPLITY ſa, a languid and infirm. 
Nate of body which being greatly impair- 


ed, is not able Wera ee offices 
; and functions 

IMBVBE (v. i to ſack, drink, or draw 
an; to embrace or entertain new notions or 


3 * | 
BING the den 2 potdus 
3 * that . takes wp, moiſt or 


fluid ones: Thus imbibes Water; a 
—. —.— J — = 3 

; ade any ve- 

Auer, 40: 2 aſpe e bo ene the 


tv. 18. 


+. 
: 


997 4 
{ 
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ITM M 


| © 1MBO/DY v. ] to incorporate or mit 


ſeveral bodies into one maſs ; _ to condenſe ;* | 
to inveſt with matter. 


1 IMBO'LDEN LV. J to bearten; encourage 3 


to tak e configerice, 

IMBO SOM [V. ] to hide, conetal, in- 
cloſe; to cover tondly with one s garment to, 
admit to the cloſeſt intim 

IMBO/SS, or nc Iv V.] * rae er or- 
naments in carved work; to engrave, with 
relief. In Hunting, it 6gnifies co fo encloſe 
game in à thicket, 

IMBO'SSMENT IS.] an ornament raiſed 
upon any thing by carving, embroidery, Sc. 
relief; riſing work, 

IMBO/WER IV.] to ſhate with a bower 
to ſhelter with trees, 

IV'MBRICATED PA.] among Botanifts, 
is an appellation given to ſuch leaves df 
plants, as are placed 'over one another like 
tiles of a houſe, ' I he ſame term is likewiſe 
applied to the heart ſhells, from their being 
rigid tranſverſely in the fame manner. 

IMBRICA/T'ION ['S.] concave indenture. 

IMBRA'/CERY, or zxmBrAcEry [S.] # 
Law Term, for tampering with, or entdentoure : 
ing to corrupt a jury. 


* 


| IMBRO'WN TV.] to darken, obſcure, or 
make brown; 


IMBRU'E TV.] to ficep, to ſoak or wet 


much; but is commonly applied to the ſhed- © | 7 


ding of human blood. 

IMBUYE [V.] to tincture deep; to cul- 
tivate or improve the mind with the ſeeds or 
principles of virtue or uſeful knowledge. 

 IMBU'RSE [V. J to lay in a ſtock of mo- 


ney; wares, Ce. joimly with another. 
FMITABLE 1445 poſſtble or worthy to 
be imitated.” 


FMYTATE\V.] to copy; coutiterfeit ; or 
endeavour to retemble. : 

IMYF ATION IS.] in Literary Mattters; 
is the act of ſtriving to copy after, or become 
like to another perſon or thing. In Muſic, 
it ie 4 particulat way of compoſition, where- 
in each part is made to imitate the other, 
either throughout the whole "piece, or on- 
ly during ſuch mjeaſttes; which is 4 fimple 
imitation, © 

IMITA/TOR ILS. one who endeavours'th 
copy of reſemble another, 

IMMA'CULATE [A.] ſomething with= 
out ſtain, applied to the conception of the 
holy vizgin, 

- IMMANE-\A.} raft; immenſe; prodie 
giouſly great, 

- IMMANITY [CS.] bercenefs 3. cruelty, 
and ſavageneſs, - 

IMMATERIAL A] devoid of matter, 
or ſomething that is pute ipirit: Thus, God, 
angels, and the human ſoul, are immateri 
beings, e | 
notice, ot itnportante. 


iT 


-— not 


- 


merſed in a fluid to be corroded ; or 


— 


ATI 18. ailkonelly; + the e- 


IMM. 
IMMATERIA'LFTY [IS. incorporiety ; ; 
diſtinctneſa from body or matter. 
 TMMATURE [A.] raw, unripe, not per- 
fet; raſh, haſty, inconfiderate. 
IMMATURITY IS. | unripeneſs ;_ in- 
completeneſs ; ihort 
IMMEASURABLE [A.] immenſe; un- 
bounded ; indefinitely extenſive, 
AAC HA NIC AI. [A. ] not according | mi 
to the rules and laws of mechanics. | 
IMMEDIATE [A ] whatever is capable 
of producing an without intervention 
of external means: Thus we ſay, an inme- 
diate cauſe, in oppoſition to a mediate or re- 
mote one; inſtant. 
IMME/DICABLE [A.] i 8 not in 
the power of medicine to 
IMMEMORABLE [A] not worth re- 


wembezing. 
"IMMEMO/RIAL [A.] an epithet given 
to the time or duration thing whoſe 


we know nothing of. In a Legal 
Benſe, a thing is ſaid to. be of time. be 
— that was before the reign of king 
Edward II. 

ILAME/NSE [A. I unlimited; unbounded | or 
not to be circumſcribed by time or place. 

IMME'NSITY 1555 an unlimited exten- 
gon; or which no finite or determinate ſpace, 
repeated ever ſo often, can equal. 

IMME'RGE, or 1Mmzzse [V.] to plunge 
into, or put under water, 

IMME'RSION IS. ] that at by which 
any thing is plunged into water, or. other 
fluid. In Chemiſtry, it is uſed for a ſpe- 
cies of calcination, wherein a body is im- 
or it is a 
of lotion; as when a ſubſtance is 


plunged into any fluid in order to deprive it 


of a bad quality, or to communicate to it a 
good one, In Aſtronomy, it is when a ſtar 
or planet is ſo near the ſun that we can- 
not ſee it, It alſo denotes the begining of an 


eclipſe of the ſun or moon. 


IMMETHO/DICAL [A.] irregular, con- 


fuſed, withovt method. 


IMMINENT. [ A. ] impending; threaten- 
ing ; ha over one's head 

IMMINUFTION 181 diminution, de- 
creaie, leſſening. 

IMMUISICIBLE LA.] not capable of be- 
ing mixed. 

TMMOBFLITY IS.] fixedneſs; unmove- 
ableneſs; want of motion, 


IMMO/DERATE [A.] exceeding the due 
mean; exceſſive. 


IMMO/DEST [A.] unchaſte, impure, ob. 


ſcene, laſcivious, wanton. 


' VMMOLATE { V. ] to ſacrifice, or kill 
in ſacrifice, 
IMMORAL [4 ] 4iſhonelt; irreligious; 


verſe of religion and virtue. 


the cauſe ti 


IMP 


to all eternity, as having in it oe prlaciple 


of alteration or corruption, 


death ; without end 
 IMMORTALIZE [V. ] to make i immor- 
perpetuate ;z to exempt from death. 


ee ance 


1 


tion from ſome 
as an exemption from tolls, Cc. but 


ed cities and communities, 


IMMURE V.] to incloſe within walls; 
to confine, to ſhut up. 


IMP V. inoculate or ingraft 
l — by adding fome- 
thing to it. 


_ demon, ſuppoſed to attend on 
2 


bak g. to dg, weaken, wear 


out, hurt or injure. 


Eien A. that whoſe parts 
are ſo extremely 7h at they cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, particularly that 
of feeling. 

IMPANATION IS.] a term uſed by Di- 
vines, to ſignify the opinions of the Luthe- 
rans with regard to euchariſt, who be- 
lieve, that tbe ſpecies of bread, and wine re- 
main together with the body of our Saviour 
| after cantecration. 

IMPA/NNELLING IS.] in Law, Ggnifes 
the writing down or entering into a parch- 
ment, liſt, or ſchedule, the names of a jury, 
ſummoned. by the theriff to a for ſuch 
public ſervice as juries are employed in. 

IMPA'RLANCE [S.] in Law, is a peti- 
tion in court, for a day to conſider ob adviſe 


| what anſwer the defendant ſhall make to the 


plantiff's a and is the | continuance of 


another day, or a tima 
siven by the court. 
IMPA/RT [V. I to grant, give, commu» 
nicate; to give or aſſiſtance, 
IMPA/RTIAL [A.] equitable, unbiades ; 
1 diſintereſted ; equal in the diſtri- 
bution cs, 


IMpARTIATLrry [ 8. equitablenels.; 
juſtice ; MLL , 


impervious ; unſur 


IMMORTAL Ha.] that which will lag 


IMPAY/SSE- 


IMMORTALITY IS.] exemption from 


oy yy AY dot io be ſhak- 
5 — deter- 


Ratuwrrr [S.] a privilege or exemp-' 
office, duty, or impoſition z. 
is more 
particularly underſtood of the liberties grant- 


IMMUTABULIT [.] is one of the 


divine attributes, f on the abſolute per- 
fections of the ! 
IMMU'TABLE IA. J naturally unchange- 


able ; fixed ; unalterable, , 


IMP [S.] a ſubaltern devil; a familar, 
8 hardened, and aban- 


IMPA/SSABLE IA. ] not to be paſſed; 


bow © wwWw+vwv 


oy Co wo WW PC 


IMP 


IMPA'SSIBLE CA. I exempt from fuffer- | i 


Ing ; incapable of undergoing pain or altera- 
tion; the Stoics rp 2 ſoul of their wiſe 
man in an impaſſib ble ſtate. 
IMPASTA/TIO 
various materials of di — 2 and con- 
ſiſtencies, baked or burned together with ſome 
cement, and hardened either by the air, or 3 
fire, In Maſonry, it fignifies a work made of 
ſuc, or ſtone, beaten or wrought up in a man- 


m MPAITIENCE [S.] inability to ſuffer 
pain; vehemence of temper; nefs or un- 
eafineſs of mind; eagerneſs; heat of paſſion, 

TMPAYTIENT [A.] unable to bear yr 
dition ; paſſionate and furious with pain; not 
able to endure delay. 

IMPEA'CHMENT {51 hindrance ; im- 
pediment ; let; obſtru Alſo, an accu- 
fation or * for high treaſon, and 
other crimes and miſdemeanors, 

IMPEA/CHMENT or wasTz [S.] isa 
prohibition or reſtraint from committing of 
waſte upon lunds or tenements. It likewiſe 
fignifies a demand of ſatisfaction for waſte 
committed by a tenant, who has only a par- 
ticular eftate in the land granted, as for life 


Or years, 


IMPEICCABLE [ A. 
from the poſſibility of fi | 

IMPEDIMENTS [S] in 17 are ſuch 
hindrances as „to a perſon's 
ſeeking for his right by 1. nk of Law ; 3 
ſach as being "under age, cover, - 
compos mentis, in priſon, beyond fea, Se. c. 
who by our ſtatutes are 5 — claim 
and proſecute their rights, impedi- 
— r eſpecially in caſe of fines 

PP . ] to arive or puſh forward to 
urge or preſs onward. | 


"IMPEND E V.. D to" bs at 


hand; to preſs nearly; to threaten danger or | 


puniſhment.” 


-IMPENDENT 4.1 imminent, hanging 


over, —— 8 cloſe — 5 
IMPENETR TY * ] in Philoſo- 
that of body whereby it cannot 
. Nabe "Thus a 
fo leg pace an to erclude all others, is is Raid 
to be impenetrable, 


IMPERA'TION [A.] one of the enn of” 


a verb, uſed when we would command, en- 
treat or adviſe. 

IMPERA TOR [S.] in Roman Antiquity, | 
a title of honour conferred on viftorious gene- 
rals, by their armies, and afterwards confirmed 


by the ſenate, | 
IMPERFECT [ A.] unfinithed, , ſomething 
that is deficient, or that wants ſome of the 


properties found in other beings of the ſame” 
T 


hus moſſes are called Im „ plants, 


beeauſe almoſt all the parts of true creation 


r and for the like reaſon | 


the mixture of 


dell " exempt | 


| hement, 


body w which | 


IMP 


| is the application Imperfe# given to ne Fougl 


and ſubmarine plants. | 
IMPENNITENT [A.] hardened, obdurate, 
unrelenting, | 


IMPERIAL [A.] ſomething ng belonging to 
an empire, as Inperi- crown, cham ber, cites, 
diet, &c. 


IMPE/RIOUS [A.] proud, * ty- 
rannical, domineering, arrogaſt”: aſſuming, 
overbearing. 

IMPE/RSONAL [A.] a verb that varies 
according to the perſons ; a gramatical term 
applied to thoſe verbs that are ſpoke of in vr 
third perſon only, and in Engliſh common 
has the term or ſign it, before it; as, "prey 
«th, it beboveth, &Cc. 

IMPERTINENCE [CS.] fomething fo- 


im- | reign to the matter in hand; trifling- and 


Glly diſcourſe ; folly; troub z1 


PERTINENT [A. ] WY to the pur- 
trifling, intruſive, importunate, meddling. 
IMPERVIOUS [ A. I a thing not to de 
pervaded or penetrated, either by reaſon of the 
cloſeneſs of its pores, or. the particular confi- 
guration of its _ 

IMPET FGO S.] a ſpecies of the itch, at- 
tended with dry ic or ſcurf, and an unea'y 
puriginous itching. 

IMPETRAYTION IS.] the a0. of obran- : 
ing by prayer and entreaty. | 

IMPETUOFSITY IS. ' furiouſnels z\1 vio- 
{ lence 5 vehemence; fiercene's. , - 
IMPE/TUOUS A.] violent, orcible, de- 
pathona 15 * e 

I'MPETUS Jin Mechadicles,. the 
force with whi one body impels or Kuben £ 
another; a violent effort. 

IMPVETY [S. ] irreverence to the ſu preme ; 
Being; daring wickedneſs ; hea, of # the | 
duties of religion. I 

IMPYVGNORATE [V. ui pawn or 8 . 


 IMPINGE V. | to ſtrike or fall rk | 
to 1 5 r 1 5 
„lewd, debaucked. 5 


IPL A CARE [A. = not to be 3 
inexorable, malicious, ungrateſul. 

IMPLANT V.] to infix, inſert, enꝑraſt; 
inſti] into or furniſh the mind with found. 
principles and uſeful knowledge, 

IMPLEAD [V.] fignifies, to ſue or No- 
ſecute by due courſe of law. | 

IMPLEMENTS S.] are all things neceſ- 
ſ: for a trade, or. the furniture of an houſ- 
hold; in which ſenſe it is frequently. uſed in 


| wills, convevances of moveables, &c. 


IMPLE'TION IS.] the act of filling; the 
ſtate of being full. 
Es. [A.] complicated, inteate, en. 


| VMPLICATE 1 to embaraſy, infold, 
a 
3 


TMP 
_  TYMPLICA/TION IS.] iovolation, folding | 
one thing within another; inference not ex- 
but tacitly implied, 
IMPLICIT [A.] ſomething tacitly com- 
« priſed of underſtood ; that is contained in a 
. diſcourſe, clavſe, or propoſition, not in ex- 
preſs terms, but only by induction and con- 


- ſequence, 

IMPLORE [V.] to ſupplicate, 4. beg, 
entreat, ſollicit, pray, requeſt. 
IML“ IV.] to cover, involve, or com- 

| ns wor ſomething more tnan s eee f in the 


q 


IMPO'LENC N. ] imprudent, indiſcreet, 
contrary to good policy. 

a IMPORT TV. J to bring home goods from 
abroad ; n mean ſomething 
that is not expreſſed 

IMPO/'RTANCE s.] the weight, mo- 
72 fignification, conſequence or value alue of 


' IMPORTANT * — weighty, momen- 


tary, of great nſeguence, concern, or value. 
RTA!TION [S.] in Commerce, the 


bringing merchandize into a kingdom from 


foreign countries; in contradiction to expor- | pou 


We; 


brings abroad. 

_ IMPO'RTUNATE A. unſeaſonable, in- | 
ceffant and troubleſome in in ſollicitations not 
to be denied or r d. WT 
' IMPORTU! 2 E 


E with inceſſant a 


pus, conſtant, prefling, and worrying ſollici- 


— IV.] to put or lay a burden up- 
pn z to enjoin as à duty or law to cheat, de- 
fraud, or deceive. Among — it is to 
Put the page on the ſtone, and fit it for the 
chaſe, in order to the forms to preſs, 

- IMPOSPTION L. Jae layirig one — 
upon another; injunction; conſtraint; op- 

5; cheat ; lacy ;' impoſture. 

IMPOSITION oF RANDs [S.] a religious 
ceremony, in which a biſhop Jays his hands 
upon the bead of a perſon in ordination, con- 
firmation, or in uttering a bleſſing. This al- 
ſo was a ceremony 
any divine authority, but by cuſtom ; it being | 
the practice of theſe people, whenever they | 

"—_— for any perſon, to lay their hands on 
head. Our Saviour obſerved the ſame 
ceremony both when he conferred his bieffing 
on the children, and- when he cutei the fick. 
The Ap 
whom coaferred the Holy Ghaſt. In the 
— _ Impoſtion 0 of Hands was even 
in marriage, whigh cuſtom is ſtill 

Seel the Ab Aulus. 
get — LA. that which cannot be 


hone or effected. A * is ſaid to be | 


* 


Impoſſible when it contains two ideas, which * 


| who aGumes a 


that evil may 


j 


taken, or overcome; ahb ., 


E 
fl with young, to make prolific 
ſaturate, 


' -IMPREGNA'TION Cs. I the writing »/ 


„introduced not by ſom 


at 
ſtles alſo laid hands on thoſe opon | firſt Pace. 


1MP 


mutually deſtroy each other, and which” can 
neither he conceived nor united together in the 

mind, Thus it is Impofible that a circle 

| ſhank; be ſquare, becayic we coriceive 

that fquareneſs and ropndueſs deſhoy 'e 


other by the co of their figure. 
FMPOST [S. 17 — general Gg ges 2 tri- 
bute or cuſmm, particularly that tax 


which the crown receives for mierchandizes 


imported. 
VMPOST [S.] in Architecture, dare the 
Lee ano of bi, which Tapport 


* $.] a cheat; a ſbem; one 
Jo cds a tomy — 


ee acur [S. J the ſame as Mfc z 
IMPOQSTURE IS.] cheat ; impoſition. 
VMPOTENCE, or 2 IS.] in 

general —— want of — . > power, or 

perform more 
cular vſed for e ot to. — 


e A). — nave 


w POUND IV, 1 to 1 op. cattle bs 


nd for tre!) 
IMBRACTICABLE A;} not w be: done 
by any means; 7 err. 5 


unmanagrable. 
VMPRECATE Js curſe or wilh evit 


<0 any anc. 


IMPRECATION IS. Ju cue, or with 


IMPREQNABLE | J to be forced, 


IMPREGN, or gurt EGNATE 


— 


woman with child. The ſame term 
in Pharmacy for communicating py 44 
of one medicine to another; whether by _ 


ture, codtion, digeſtion, Se. 


IMPRE#SS' IV. ] "to mark; ſtampt, _ 
print the tion of one thing upon 
8 J ares ts the — 

O i to 

cies of objects, 5, 
e mark of i en dhe ſenſes, e 
mind and the memory. It alſo-denotes the 
edition of a book with regard to the number 
Nn at one time. 

IMPRE/ST money [5.] the money paid 
the enliſſ ing of ſoldiers. 
IMPRIMIS [8.] firſt of all, or in the 


IMPRINT [V.] to mark by preffure 
— dg — 


a perſon. 
" IMPRISON . to ſhut of confine a 
cry in- priſon, to a man of his li- - 


IMPRVSON- 


1MP 


r 8.] the Kate af 
perſon reſtrained of his — and — | 


under the cuſtody of another. 
E IMPROBABILITY [S.] unlikelihood to 


ſuceeed ; ſearee 
IMPRO/BABLE Lack unlikely ; ſcarce 


credible ; next to r 
N 8. diſhoneſty ; knavery 3 


3 
PRO/PER [A.] not qualified ; upfit ; 
unſeaſonable ; incommodious 


to the end propoſed. 
IMPRO/PRIATE cv. ] to convert to pri- 


| pare uſe 20 put the poſſeſſions of the church 


ands of 
IMpROPRIATTION IS.] a parſonage, or 
eccleſiaſtical living, the of which are 
in the hands of a layman ; in which caſe ir 


ſtands. diſtinguiſhed from a ——— which 
nefi 


is where the Tee of a ce are in the 
hands. of a „ cullege, &c. tho' theſe 
terms are now _— uſed promiſcuouſly. 

{MPROPRIA/TOR IS.] a layman who 
bas in his hands the poſſeſſions of the church. 

AIMPROPRUETY IS.] unfieneſs j unſuit- 
ablenef z inaccuracy ; a phraſe; word, or 
{peech uſed mmatically. 

IMPRO/'VABLE [4] capable of being 
amended or made 

IMPROVE [V.] to raiſe from — = to 
— — — 85 or 
amiable qualities, 

- IMPROVEMENT (S.] melioration z in- 
creaſe = properties; n in learn- 
3 edi 
MPRO/VIDENCE 18.] want of fore- 
t, caution, or attention. 

- IMPRO/VIDENT CA.] waating forecaſt ; 
«azeleſs of futurity. 

- IMPRUDENCE IS.] indiſcretion 3 raſh- 
neſs ; bad policy; inattention to intereſt, 

- IMPRUIDENT [A.] deftitute of wiſdom ; 
wanting conduct; injudicious ; indiſcreet ; 


negligent. 
 VMPUDENCE . [S.] fhameleſſneſs ; . 
: modeſty ; r 4 p—_ to decency, 


good manners, 
MPU/GN. [V.] to oppoſe, attack, aſſault. 
VFMPULSE, or luruts ier FORCE BT, 


in Mechanics; the fame as Jmperus ; 
ſee. CO ron 


— [S.] the. ſame as the pre- 
cedi 
IMU rv [S.] exemption from de- 
ſerved puniſhment, 
IMPU/RE [A.] unholy, unhallowed, un- 
chaſte, uncleanneſs 


were many ſorts. 

IMPUTA/TION. [S.] in general, is the 
charging ſomething to the audient which be- 
longed to another: Thus. the aſſertors of ori- 


ginal. fin maintain, that Adam's ſin is imput - 
e Ip the ſame ſeuſe 1 


; not adequate 


: In the law of Moſes, it 


ſignifies any | e of which there | par 
— * IN APPLICATION [S.] dende, neg- 


ing: by approach y 
and the tree are fo near that. they maybe join = 


INA 


righteouſueſs and merits of Chriſt are inputed 
to all true believers, ' 
IMPU'TE [V.} to charge upon, or attrĩ- 


| bute to a perſon ſomething, either good or ill. 


IN [P.] has many fignifications, accord- 


ing to the manner or place of ufing it, but 


moſt generally means reſt; contituauce, Foy 
abiding in a place, ſtate, or condition ; a 
he lives in the city; in bed ; ia place; 2 
power, Sc. In compoſition it has'comm 


a negative or pri vati ve ſenſe; as, incapable, 


inconvenient, indecent, bc. 
INABVLITY IS.] i impotence 3 weakneſs 3 


want of power. 


INA'/BSTINENCE (8.34 intemperance 5; er- 


ceſs in eating or drinking. 

INACCE'/SSIBLE [A.] ſomething that can- 
not be come at, or approached, by reaſon of 
intervening obſtacles, as a river, rock, & c. 
chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of heights and dif- 


tances. 
3 [5.9 ] want of eng; 


917708 RATE 4 27 not erat; imme- 
thodical; deftitute af the. rules of PE, 

INA/CTION [S.] ceſſation from labour 3 
reſt ; without motion. 

IN A/CTIVITY OF MATTER [S. J in Phi- 


loſophy, is defined by Sir IGac Newton to be 


2 paſſive principle, by which bodies perſiſt in 
their motion or reſt, receive motion in pro- 
portion to the force impreſſing it, and reſit as 
much as they are ceſited, It is ' alſo defined 
by the ſame author to be a power implante@ 


in all matter, whereby it Ho at. prong 


endezyoured to be made i 


 INA/DEQUATE [A. 2 > et to Ge, | 
purpoſe ; diſproportionate, '-/ 


INADVE/RTENCE, or INADVER PENCE. 
S.] careleſſaeſs, heedlenek, negligence, i 


attention. 
INA'LIENABLE [A. ] that which * 
be legally alienated or made over to another: 


Thus, the dominions of the king, the reve- 
nues of the church, the-eftates. of a minor, 
Sc. are inalienable, otherwiſe than with a re- 


ſerve of the right of e 
INA'NIMATE TA. Gee aich 


nature le of having any. 


INANFTION S.] a mug yſis, * . 


notes the ſtate of the ſtom 
in oppoſition to repletion. 


INA NTT [S.] erdptipeſs 3 vanity ; hit 


void cf all matter. 
INA'PPETENCY [S.] want of appetite. 


INA/PPLICABLE LA.] not fuited to a2 


ticular uſe or purpofe. 


ligence, lazineſs, remiſſneſs, liſtleſſneſs. 

IN A'RCHING [$.] in Gardening, is 2 
method of grafting, commonly 
and is uſed wben the 


. es, 


er a — * : 
dy that has loſt its ſoul, or that is not of 3 


called, grafi- 6 


Fr pe SES Ae * m * 
— — — —ů— 2 f n 
— - — 
. 
_ * mY 


—— ———6 — 


— — Wo toad want, ers. 


INC 
ed. Take the branch you would inarch, and, 
having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 
you intend to join it, pare away the rind and 
wood on one fide about three inches in length; 
aſter the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch 
in the place where the graft is to be united, 
ſo that they may join equally together that 
the ſap may meet; then cut a little tongue 
upwards in the -graft, and make a notch in 
n CC are 
joined, the tongue will prevent their ſhipping, 
and the graft will more cloſely unite with the 
ſtock ; tye it with ſome ſoft tuff, and cover 
it with clay. In this manner they are to re- 
main about four months, in which time they 
will be ſufficiently united. The ion is 
always performed in April or May, and is 
commonly practiced upon oranges, myrtles, 
jaſmines, walnuts, figs, and pines. 

- INARTVCULATE A.] confuted and in- 
difffn& ; an unintelligible utterance of the 


 INARTIFFCIAL [A.] rude; unpoliſhed ; 
contrary to art. | 

INATTENTION IS.] &ifregard ; negli- 

- gence ; not minding what is ſaid or done. 

" INAUGU'RATE [V.] to conſecrate, or 

ſolemnly inveſt a n with an office. | 

INAUGURATION IS.] the coronation 

of an emperor or king ; the conſecration of 

3 the making a knight of the garter, 


Co y 

-INAURA'TION [S.] the act of gilding 

or covering with gold. 

_INAUSPFCIOUS [A.] illomened ; un- 

fortunate ; unlucky ; of a threatening aſpect. 
INNAYTE, or 1xzzzp [A.] implanted by 

nature; ſomething that is connatural, or 


grows up with a or thing. 
INCA GE [A.] to coop, ſhut up, or con- 


in a cage. | 
INCA, or yxca [P. N.] a name given 
by the natives of Peru to their kings, and the 
princes of the blood. __. | 
INCALESCENCE IS.] warmth; increaſ- 
ing-heat. 7 <>: ; 
INCAMERA'TION IS.] a term uſed in the 
Chance Rome, for the uniting of lands, 
revenues, other rights to the pope's do- 


main. gif: 
INCANTA/TION IS.] _ re ce- 
remontes, accompanied with a form of words 
and ſuppoſed to be capable of raiſing devils, 
ſpirits, Sc. 
INCAPAICITY 157 in the Canon Law, 
is of two kinds. 1. The want of diſpenſa- 


tion for age in a minor, for legitimation in 
a baftard, and the like: This renders the 
provifion of a benefice void in its original. 
2. Crimes and heinous offences, which annul 
proviſions at firſt valid. — 


* 


line i 


3 | ceafing or in 


INC 


embodied in fleſh. 
INCARNA'TION [S.] in Th „ is 
the act, whereby the ſecond perſon of the 
bleſſed Trinity aſſumed the human nature, 
vix. a new body and reaſonable foul, in or- 
cer to accompliſh the redemption of fallen 
mankind, | | | 
INCA RNATIVES IS.] in Surgery, are 
medicines which aſſiſt 41 in filling up” 
wounds, or ulcers with fleſh; or rather re- 
move the obſtractions thereto, Internal Tncar- 
natives are aliments which ſupply a balſamic 
chyle, and conſequently generate fleſh, and pro- 
duce a full or plump habit. | 
INCARTA'TION [S.] is a term uſed by 
Chemiſts for purifying gold with filver and 
aqua-fortis. 
INCA'/SE [V. ] to cover, incloſe, or put 
in a caſe, : 
INCAU/TIOUS [A.] careleſs, heedleſe, 
negligent, unwary. 8 
INCE'NDIARY IS.] one who ſets houſes, 
or towns on fire; one who inflames fac- 
tion, or promotes quarrels, between friends 
and neighbours. | 
INCE'NDIARY [A. ] letters ſo called, 
ſent to a 
deſtruction, unleſs the requeſt of the writer is 
complied with. | e 
INCENSE [V.] to enrage, irritate, pro- 
vol e, exaſperate. | * 
VNCENSE, or yxanxincxvcs IS.] in 
the Materia Medica, is a dry, reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, known among authors by the names 
of thus and olibanum. Incenſe is a rich per- 
fume, with which the antient Pagans and 
the Roman Catholicks ſtill perfome their 
temples, altars, &c. 
cenſe made part of the daily ſervice of the 
antient Jewiſh church. The method of per- 
forming this the reader will find in the Mo- 
ſaic laws. © - | | 1 
INCE/NSORY [S. 


n a term uſed by Dr Wil- 

lis, to expreſs ſuch moments or firſt princi- 

are notwithſtanding capable of producing it. 

Thus a point 1s L en of a line, and 2 
nerpt ive of a e. 

INCEPTOR 


the degree of maſter, Cc. 
INCERA'TION IS.] the act of covering 
with wax. | 


ſulneſs, dubiou 
INCE/SSANT 


A.] conti 


„ 


| INCA'RNATE IT A. ] cloathed with, or 


death, fire, and 


This burning of in- 


is the pan, hacks a 
ment, or veſſel in which incenſe is burnt and 


ples, which, tho of no magnitude themſelves, 


- 


8. ] a beginner, At the a 
univerſity it ſignifies one who has lately taken 


INCE'RTITUDE [S.] uncertainty, doubt- 


'P b.8 or pgreacotys s „ 2 


PT, 2H 2. oo Þ 2 


ee 


Y 


& =* 


INC | 
INCEST IS.] is the crime of venereal 
commerce between perſons, who are related 
in a degree wherein marriage is prohibited by 


the laws of the country 
INCE'STUOQUS 75 guilty of inceſt. 
INCH IS.] a known meaſure of 
length; 1 12th part of a foot, and 
equal to three barleycorns in length. 
_ FUNCHIPIN . among Hunters, is the 
laweft gut of a deer. 
INCHO ATE V.] to begin; to generate; 
to put a thing into motion or being. 
IINCIDENCE [ S.] in Mechanics, de- 
notes the ditection in which one body ſtrikes 
another, 
VNCIDENT IS. ] ſomething happening 
the main deſign; caſualty, In Law, 


it is ſomething that inſeparably belongs to | 


another, Thos, a court-baron is incident 
to a manor. 


INCIDENTAL [A.] caſual, or e 
chance. 


by 
INCFNERATE [V.] to burn any thing 
to aſhes. 
- INCISION [S.] a cut or wound made | 
by a ſharp inſtrument; a divigon of viſcoſities | 
medicines. 


- INCISIVE [A.] an appellation given to 
whatever cuts or divides : Thus, the fore- 
teeth are called dentes inciſovi, ot cutters ; 
and wp of an attenuating nature, inci- 
dents, or inciſkve medicines, 

INCVYSURE IS.] a cut, or aperture. 

INCUTE vo to move, ſtir up, ſpur, or 

puih forward, 

INCYTEMENT, or IXCITATION IS.] 
| incentive, motive, impulſe, reaſon, or in- 
ducement for doing or forbearing a thing, 

INCIVVLITY [S.] rudeneſs, want of 


courtely and good manners, 
VNCLE LS. ] a kind of tape made of linen 


yarn. 
INCLE/MENCY' IS.] harſbneſs; unkind- 
neſs ; feverity ; roughneis ; cruelty, 
INCLEMENT LA.] vamerciful ; pitileſs 


barſh ; ſevere, 
INCLYNABLE [A.] bending, yielding, 
willing, favourably diſpoſtd. 


INCLINA/TION IS.] tendency to an 
point; propenſion of mind, favourable diſ- 
poſition; love; aſtection; the tendency of 
the magnetical ne:dle to the eaſt or weſt 
the pouring off liquor by only ſtooping the 
veſlel. Among Mathematicians, it fignifies 
the mutual appreach, tendency or leaning of 
two lines, or two planes towards each other, 


ſo as to make an angle. 
INCLINED LANA 8. in 3 


3 an oblique angle with tbe 


on. 

INCLUNE IV. to bend, lean, favour: 3 
to be kindly di al 5 L 
_Þ.INCLVP.\V.] an word; to p, in- 
cloſe, — g F ; 


or embarraſs a 


_ FNC 
INCLO/SURE [S. ] in Huſbandry, the 
fence or hedge — L , 

INCLUDE [V.] to contain, — 5 
incloſe, ſhut, comprize. 5 
INCLU'SIVE [A.] inclofing, comprehend- 
ing ſeveral perſons or things beſides the prin- 


—— 


cipal. 
INCLU/SIVELY the perſons « or thing 
mentioned to be red. into che number or 


account. 

IN COO, or 1ncocniTo > (P.] is applied 
to a perſon who is in a place where he would 
not be known ; but it is now particularly ap- 
plied to princes or great men, who enter 
towns, or walk the ftreets without their or- 
dinary train, or the uſual marks of their 
diſtinction and quality. 

INCO'GITANCY [S.] heedleſneſ want” 
of thought. | 

INCOHERENCE, or inconzatxcy S.] 
want of connection; incongruĩty; diſunion 

or looſeneſs of parts in a diſcourie z want of 


— ä 
INCOHERENT [| A. 4 inconſiſtent, in- 
conſequental, looſe, ill- ſuited, diſunited. | 


' INCOMBU'STIBLE [A.] ſomething that 
cannot be burnt or conſumed by fire. This 
a VSWR which: 


"INCOME eſtate, eG profit or 
produce, by 1 a man ſupports himſelf | 
and family, 

INCOMME/NSURABLE [A.] a term in 
Geometry, uſed where two lines, when com- 

' pared to each other, have no common mea- | 
ſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exaftly 
meaſure them both. And in general, two 
quantities are ſaid to be incommenſurable,» 
when no third quantity can be found that is 
an aliquot part of both. 

N O,” LV. I to aiſturb, hinder, 
perſon in his buſineſs. | 

INCOMMOPDIOUS [A.] inconvenient 
troubleſome z vexatious. : 

INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS, or vo- 
piTY IS.] inconvenience; unfitneſs ; trous 
| bleſomenels, 

INCOMMUNICABLE [A.] not to be 
| imparted, expreſſed, or told z not to be made 
the common right, property, or quality of 
more than one. 

INCOMPA'CT [A] not joined; not co- 
herent; not well ordered or dif] poſed. 

INCO'MPARABLE [A.] — be 

nd compare; extraordinary, and 

in its natute; that admits of no equal. | 

INCOMPA/SSIONATE LA.] void of 
tenderneſs or compaſſion ; hard-hearted. 

INCOMPA/TIBLE [A. J that which ean- 
zot ſubſiſt with another without deſtroying it. 
Thus cold and heat are J ibte in the 
ſame ſubject, the ſtrongeſt overcomins and 
m_ the weakeſt. 


| 


INCLO/SE, or eros TV. to aut vp; 
e ence ia. 


CO/MPETENCY ers ability, unfit 
ableneſe, * want | 
Neo- 


TEC! [ 22 one af 
cc — temper. 
INC 7 { A. J a team | uſed; 


1 = — numbers as are 


ILA. 1% 20-be 
3 —— 
human capaci 

. 
ble, not to be conceived, imagined, 


TACONCETVABLY Cp. Tis... manner 


nd comprehenſion, 
 INOONCINNILY $1 Koran je irregu» 
Iarity ; ill: faſhionedne 
INCONCLUSIVE (A. ] not demonſizative, 
inſufficient evidence, aot cogent. 
CON BTE [4] irrcgulary, rue, un- 
ed. 


;z unſitneſs ; inconſiſteney; abſur · 
— Agreement of parts; want of ſym- 


 INCO/NGRUOUS IA. I unproper, uaduit- | 


able, difagrecable, unfit, 


uniceraly, | 
- INCONNE/XEDLY IP.] without any | 


connection or dependance, . 

INCO/NSEQUENT 9 ] without juſt con- 
dlufion; of on from 

- INCONSFDERABLE.[A.] at worth no- 
6 of little or no value. 

"INCONSIDERATE:[ As] raſh precipi- 
tate, bafty, thoughtleſs, neglipent, inaticative. 
INCONSIDERATTION LS. ] want of 
thought; hegligence; careleſneſa. 

NCON SIS IENCE or INCONSISTENCY | 
Fs. ] difagteerient, unſuita bleneſs, uregularity, 
incongruity, ſuch oppeſition as that one pro- 
| poſition infers the negative of the aher f. eh 
contrariety that both cannot 22 — 
abſurdity in artument dir nartation, whe:te 
2 s the pther. 

NCONSUSTENT. 1 in- 
ene abſurd. 

2 „ oy Ze Joverwhelmed nib 


SONANCYTS. a 
alt f; e 27 — ſound. _ I 
bo INCONSPFCUDUS” . p 


= 


© INCONGRUITY LS. J unſuitableneſs; | 


wr 


| 


— 


=4 boy 


* us . 22 


INCO/NTINENCE, e: « - 19." 
O'NTINENT [A.] anchaſe 3 ind indulg-. 

ing unlawful pleaſures, 

INCONTROVERTIBLE [a indifpn- 


table; 
INCON E'NIENCE or INCONVENIERCY 
Irs. unfitneſs ; inexperience z diſadvantage 3 


e 3. 
; unſenſanable. 


| NON VE/ SABLE 


one. whoſe weak parts or 
him unfit far converſation. | 
IN YERTIBLE, [A] t that cannot. be 


ation. In Phar- 


tion, 
wo the reduction mn ſubſtances to the 


conſiſtence of a the admixture” of 
ſome fluid ; thus pi „  troches; and 
pinitters. are vor oy —— Another 


incorperation is when things of different con- 
F 
mon conſ ſtence. 

INCORPO/REAL [A.] a term applied to 
a thing or Auliftance chat has no body 5 as 


God, angels, and the-foel of man. 

- INCORFOREITY-{S.] immateriality,. | 

- INCORRECT. { faulty; een. 7 
"act eue 

INCO/RRIGIBLE . * Seluna 
bardened; 
has no-efte 


Neon —— l _ A. 
cannot be 

INCOR UPTUBILES, or OO 
cold P. N. in Church Hiſtoty, heretics, 
originally of in the time of the 
emperor. Juſtinian. Their diftingniſhipg te- 
net was al ken body of Jeſus Chriſt was 


from his conception ; by which | 


they meant, that after and from the tae be 
was farmed in the wamb of his holy mother, 
he was not ſuſceptible of any change or altera= 
. not even of any natur or innate 
pa Alone, as hunger, thirk, Ae. , el 
as 


J without any ocesſen defore his — 
7 his gſurrecti en. 


not diſteemiblb by the 2 (S: 
A ET G | SLITS 0) monk 7 6. 
cha | 2 7 
- INCONSTANT 85 I e ment; - generations progeny. 
unſteady, muta N INCREACTE 155 not erea bed j whoſe er- 
L INCONTESTABLE! Ti : 9 ſuch one is God. 
afuiiting" no debate f wichnty * 5 . [Ys 8.1 the quality of tur- 
K. — — er og * AK 1 Ayr. SLY > 


=P 


A.] unſociable 
n render 


RATION [8], lads « | 


1 £ : 
e ' ww & 


ings — 
cus TA TO (50 in Surgery, the 
induction of a cruſt or eſchar 


ſtones, ruſtic marble, pottery, or ſtucco-work, 
— or in Hen, 


N [$:] the aQion of u hen, 
or 'caber fowl, ing oa her eggs. 
FNCUBUS, or —— —.— — | Uhr 
Medicine, is the name of ich 
confifts in = — wog of the 
muſcles of the breaſt, uſually happening in 
ed ng 


Ir 

"E 
2 
I 

81 


Feige 

11477 
0 
121 


jt: 


111 
i 
; 


2 
* 


admonitions. 

"-INCU'LPABLE A. unhluteable; „ 
i nt ; 

Diode 3.) the «of refting, 


| ſeemly 


INCUMBENT FS.] 4. or thinifſter, 
who is reſident on his beneſice; ſo called, 


ſtudy the cure of his church. 


trouble, fatigue ; aiſo, to 
fineſs than one can well do, 


Nc] v.] to become Mable to puniſh- 
ment or. reprehenſion ; to bring on one's 
the anger or reſentment of another, 


h 
1 [As] Sealzent, erden, 


noftile invaſion, 


ing or making crooked ; the flexion of the 
body in token of many In Optics, if 
is the of the rays of —— — out 
ny rectilinear or ftraight co 

retHion ; which <3 

AGAITION LS. 
gent i, enquiry or examination 


received 
y a debt incurred; 


"INDECENT LA.] e rude, un- 
unfit for the or ears. 

INDE'CIMABLE JA] ſomething not 
chargeable with tithes. 

INDECLUNABLE [A.] in Grammar, not 
varied by terminations, 

INDECO/ROUS LA. unſeemiy, inde- 
cent, unmannerly. f 

—— S. unſeem- 

. indecdncy 3 


INDEFA/TIGABLE LA.. tnwearied Z 
not tired with labour 72 ication. — 
| - INDEFF'CTIBLE unfaiing ; 

IND or ub 424512 [A. J 
a tetm in Law, for whap cannot be defea 
or made void; as 28 indefe;/able eſtate of in- 
heritance, 


defended or maintained. 
INDE'FINITE, or Ibn A. 

| that which bas no catain bounds ; to 

] the human mend ley ; large be- 

1 of man; cho not ab- 

without limits. In in 8 


or lying —— another. Alſo, the 


928 


de A 


ice. 
CUMBENT [ A. wing, Ivi 
vponp -alſo impoſed as [ <> Su MW] 


} 


9 ID 


kEED. To 


| becauſe he does, or ought to bend his whole 
y. upon ; 
INCU'/MBER [CV. ] to embaraſs, hinder, | 
undertake more bu- 


INCU'MBRANCE S.] embarrafſinent; | 


hindrance, trouble, fatigue ;- alſo, 4 mortgage 
| on ad eflate. 


INCU'RABLE I A.] without remedy 3 
INCURSION [s.] inroads of an enemy 3 


INCURY ATION. Ts. j the art of bend- 


2 ſtrict ane — 


8 | | 
INDE'BTFD [A] obliged by being 
bound to make ieſtitution, or to 


INDECENCY Ss. 1. 1 
painful _y or — a to good 


„b [P.] in ; no debe 


INDEFE/NSIBLE 14 what cannot be = 


rammar, ie 


- * 
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| SES... 

denn a.] au cht ean- 
not be cancelled or effaced. Thus, baptiſm 
and ordination, according to the church af 
Rome, are ſacraments. which convey inde- 
Eble 'charachers-to-the perſons winged or or- 


dained. ; 
INDPLICACY re ; unpa- 
Law, wy, the lau- 


liteneſs ; 
INDEMNITS ITY 88.1 125 in 
or 4 writing to ſecure one 
or danger that may wget 


ing harmleſs ; 
„ in regard to 


frem all 
from any act. An I 
eſtates, is called a Marranqq. An A la- 
demnity is the ſame with an 48 of Grace. =: 
INDENT- IV. I to cut in notches, or 
waving, as is done by deeds and their coun- 
tetpart, to prevent frauds. Alſo, to c 5 
or make a contract. A 
INDEN TED [A.] in Heralday, bs 505 
the out · Iine of the ordinary is notched like 
the terth of à ſaw. In Fort: fication, it is 
the ſame with what the Freneh engineers call 
roddent.; being a. trench and - parapet,: run- 
ning out and in like,the teeth of a fa; 
and is much uſed in irregular fortiſication. 
/INDE'NTURE {S. ] a covenant, fo named, 
| becauſe the counterparts are indented or on 
one by the other.. 
INDEPE/NDENCE, or. LOTTO Fs PE 
IS.] freedom from reliance. or controul Lo 
„a oppoſed to ſabjection. 
INDEPENDENTS P. N. j a ſet: of 


| 


protcftanty: in England and Holland, . ſo called | 
— other churches, 


from their independency 

and their maintaining Barr church, or 
congregation, .. bas 2 ſufficient power to act 
2nd perform every thing, relating. to religious 
government within itſelf, and is no way ſub- 
je or accountable to other churches, or 


_ their:depyties;; and therefore du/allow paro- 
chial and provinci ſabordination, and form 
all their n a ſcbheme of co- 


upo 
ordinancy« But though. they do. not think it 
e ee ſynods; yet, ii any 
oe reſolutions as 


" INDETPRMINATE CA. f in e is 
is an appellation given to. what is nat cer- 
in, fixed and limited; in which ſenſe, it is 
the ſame with indefinite. In, Algebra, it is 
a problem which is capable of an ieee 
number of ſolutions. 2 

-.INDEVO/TION: [S. 
13 in 4. ; irreligio 


is ND 
pre Fe w3 to what, power 2 
Le - exerted 


* - 


JL: » cole wel 


Pts thn, God 
in bon: The index of a. globe is 
the little ſtile or gnomon, which being fixed 


— 


Ad 1 


circle, 
INDEX ieee 
talogue of books in the church of Rome. 
INDIA rer, or "HSTHER INA 
IP. N.] a large peninſula in Afia, bounded 
on the north by Utbec Tartary, and Thibet; 
3 eaſt, by another 1 the 
ingdom of Aſem, Ava, and Pegu; 
N y dee Ne un ade baden 
ocean; and by the ſame ocean and Perſia 
on the weft; fituated between 66 and 927 
lofgirade, and between 7? and 49 of north 
atitude, being about 2000 miles in length 
rom north to ſouth, and Tgoo' miles in 
readth from eaſt to weſt, where broadeſt ; 
though the ſouthern. part of the” peninſula is 
oo miles broad. All the country with- 
in ede Anse, is either ſubje& or-tributary 
Se the great Mogul. It is frequently called 
Indoſtan, a name ſuppoſed to be derived from 
the river Indus, on its weftern frontiers,” It 
is alſo called Moguiftan, from the Imperial 
family now: on the throne, who trace their 
pedigree from Tamerlane, a Mogul tartar. 
INDIA Send the Gans, is a coun- 
try —— Thibet and Boutan on the 
north; by China, in, and Cochin- 
China 'on 'the/eaſt 3 by the Indian prean' on 
the ſouth, and by the>Hither India, the bay 
of Bengal, and the ſtreights off Malacta on 


1 


2 breath; in which limits are 
nded the kingdoms of Aſem, Ava, 
Pegu, Laos, Siam, Cambodia, and Malacca, 
governed by as many Indian princes ; only 
P u uſurped the ee 
| 
INDICANT A. ſhewing, poiming Our 
directing what . +: + 
INDICATE LV. 1 to point out; dev, 
diſcover, declare. ; 
INDICATTION s.] 1 2 merk, token, 
ſign, ſymptom. In Phyfck, it is of four ſorts, 
1 vin vi , curative,” and pal- 
liative; 2s it directe what is to be dane to 
continue life, cutting off the cauſe of the 
3 diftemper, curing c hen actu · 
Iy preſent, or Jeſſeni its effects. p 
|. INDPCATIVE AJ — 
pointing out. In Orammar, it is the firſt 
mood or manner of conjugating a verb, by 
1 nee ö 


thing. 

INDFCT [y. ] to impeach, nevus,” os 
bring à bill of complaint againſt 2 tle 
Charged with felon or other crime. 

-INDVCTION [s S.] in N is a 
eycle of fiſteen yen 

INDICTMENT | 8.1 ia Laws in s bil | 
or deelaration' of | plaint,' at de wie of | 
the King, — -" — 


* 


on the po.c of the * and turning Toynd © 


5 1 F 2M 

hinted ſt a perſon, an terwards re- 

ſented to harz A — 1 are 

to find hether the Aer be true or not, 
R „ r 1D rreiszher 


$:]-*hetitrality ; ſuſpenf | 
oy 1: I Macn uſpen 0 ; 
VFFERENT I A. I neutral gs TY 
mine; *unconcerned';” ivattentive mpartial i 
diſintereſted; *paffive ; of ſmall v 1 125 
"INDFFFERENTLY'F MITE FR 


tion, W earl Kate; tole- 


« E, or rerger fs! ]Jwant; 


of x"courtry?; ; 
* A | poor, need "needy, neceflitous. 
5 e 

8.1 in Medicines wh lee 


SEP ION 
nt of e 
a of the body, or un Ne 
hich the ab- [having 


INDVGETES T 
rent Pagan Fad inye ok api 


"_ INDFGNANT A. de unte with 
bi be 


ber mize ee ae be ur 
mixe 
r 1d1886 75 and e : . 


e 
1 eee e 


TETLY 451. Takes © i ut 
_— 


* 


tot difeoverable; 
 INDISS /RPLIBLE 


en or ah ee 
ISOREET LA oo 
(ROLE A.] itpiydent, *. pats: | 


Pay! ry pt 528771 age 


f d 
5 Lk Js 


SET: 
EE je or kad 


of condition. 
N ade qr native [fr 


e be 
nh = wet NEE] 


tion, 
. INDOLENT [AJ ara 
insttestis el. 


1! 


ND. 


Ls INDISSO'LV ABLE, or AND18507. VRLE 
ba ] not ta be melted ſor diſſdbvedz 1ooftned, 
rokke or untied; abe, „ 


018 TME fa confuſed ; ot plainly 
marked; not exactly diſcer ned. 
| INDISTUNCTION 18.J confufion, uncer= , 


br TE d [V.] to ſpeak, diate, or dre 
1.8 Mens ſpeeches for mother, 
INDIVIDUAL fS. Pia aral Gidig 


ed into to or more beings equal or alike. 
{ INDIVI/DUATE*fV.]t6 diiagniſh from 
— eos ſpecies, to fingle out-one 
rom aD en eas 
INDIVISIBLE 64. J hat — be 
en into parts; is Imalb᷑ that ĩt cannat be 
ſtnaller. Among Metaphyficians, a thing d 
——————— 
ple being, and conſiſts of no parts into Which 
N Moided. Thus, Cad is. ndl 


airly ; |  INDO/RSE 1 » 
8. [ATi dep; | SE 
of LS roo} 


but ts 


A* | pa 


inall all reſpects, as is alſo the human mind, not 
enfion” or other properties of body. 


INDIVI/SIBLR [$: in Geametiy,are the | 
e IV. 1 erke W ot — or principle into which any. body ur 


be ultimately refer; which ele- 
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INDU!'CTION 927550 in Logie,. — When“ 
feveral: particular propbätääns, uwe infer] 

one general, In Law, it is cop eee 
a' bene- 


clerk or clergyman in ti e poſſeſſion 
en to which he is cullatedlot pre- 
ted. W Rr 


5 anincing at; 
I v. ; inveſt; beftow, | 
INDU/ALGE-: . to permit, 

pleaſe, fondle, favour, gratify. 

INDULGENCE, or i>pei.czace {5.J 

fondneſs, forbearance, ' tenderneſs ;; | 

ge 22 neſs. T 70 THEY | 
. in the Romiſh 

r- are the rem of the puniſhment 

due 10 ns, and fuppoſes' to wer] the finners 

from purgatory. rn. * 
 NDULOENT [A] kind, bene, favoyr- 


$7.4 in the Church of Rowe, 
eel 
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1 ſoch com- 
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INDU'RABLE a] upportable ; that 
HAY EAT; 


may be borne or ſuffered, / hs 


INDUSTRIOUS [A] ö 
dle +5 Ana MT TJ 
INDUSTRY [S. ] diligence, affe don. 
tant appHL, e n 
INE'BRIATE IV. I to intaricate, ; 


1 2 2 7 5115 1 2 5 


INEFPECTUAL (A-] weak; — able, 


= 4014 — n f 


want ef power j'4 out 


vain; deſeBtive, to 
""INE'FFICACY:: N 


ſeebleneſi pwant ot . 101851 — (63 [= Mgt org e 3 


INEILECANCR, be IN renner 
gr of beauty juoſtneſs, or -| 
INELEGANT H A. 7 ande, 6e 
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INDUCTIVE A. 5 perfuakive, eating, | by 
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Wo inton ee 
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y e or . up to 1 2 
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IE 2 price. CHD 5 ; 

„mann A.) bee arc, 
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INEX£OYG 1775 eden 

incompreheaGdle 

INEXCU SALE 


cannot n 
nr Th ].x rae wake 


«INE. LA/USTIBLE, Ai) 2 | 4 
PSTENT [A.] not in nature ; meres 


e e 


4 prayer tears, * or. entreaty. Pre 
INEXPED Or eee 
IS.] want ef fitneſs or propriety. oo 


re nt 2 2 
e 


INEXPRIV/SSIBLE LA. b 8. 12 
the power of words'to 


en. N = 
FEXTINGUISHABLE (a 53 e 


1 VRP A. not.to be Footed 
- PUEXTYRPABLE [A] not 40 be Fo 
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ho; 


b a, Ne n 
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. S.] difference. of 
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olfibility « 2 errin 
tric God ; bu 


acer tank or ſtation- . 1 M3? . a wicked' 


_ INERGITICAL. Ene ee bes- 
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INF 


being 2 withefs. or 8 even tho? be le pär- 
doned for his cri 


PNFANCE: 218. 5 childhood z the Ke part 


Hife. 0345 reh & 43 

a child, from the birth "to 

ty 5 Law, it rung ped ey 
wy pk 6 


ola 


tereſt, . e 
' INFATUATTION [8 6 ee; ; "feta 


in f of” any perſon or 
—_ 1 Abhedbe to ſome predomi- 


nant however unreaſonable 415 5 8 
it be. ren 
INFECT. v. to to taint, ian, om z\ 


* 1 


2 7 2 


r 
INF 

infinite. 4s alſo uſed wig. 

1 which has ern but wil Bare no . 


„ nt angels and human ſauls - dnl! 
ITE. Lr arg Make | 
5 are defined to bei * 


tities. 


f | of affirming; bot then it does t a6 ie . 


1 x , — 
„ INF wirr Tek, —. 


| 3 | 

e pac — feeble in dee 

RIA 72 4 ſort of hoe, 
beck are propeily'takiw” 


4 | whers the” weak 
care" of, mot [s 3 4: pd - 
INFVRMYT Y [S.] on; fickneſs3 
crazineſs ; e 5 ; — 


or temper. 
' INFFX'[ V. to drive in, or fates 
thing — ＋ 20 "obs, 
INFLA/ME [V.] to kindle or fer on eg 
robe rn . 
voke or aggravate, and incenſe quae 
bours and friends. 1 my ), 


princi _ rA vg a: perſo | 

ION IS.] Sade, AK by | NFLAMMABFLITY J thay 5 

— | of bodies, which diſpoſe or” 
INTICTOT. or 1myEETIOUS [AJof a} catch fire, - e 

tainting natute. * LAWIAT IO Ls. in Surgery and 

* Rn ee unfruitful. 3 be a p — 4 
abippineſs,  rififery, tion of the oro wry 1 1 

a gp | the ſtnalleſt Ly the cen 


canals; prod 
INFER Je draw, conclude, biber, of the reſt of wes ae; pred wang 


deduce conſequences from premiſes, - 


ent and-forcible-coinmotionz f meter f 


' INFERENCE IS.] concluſion er conſe- fever, 


guenct dran from ious arguments. 
INTERIOR A. 


dinatt, \im ther of place, rank, 7. 


ſtation CIA 
INFERIO/RITY. $.]- ſubordination. 2 
INFERIOUS IS. J a term which dehgtes 


parties, ene as 
kni 


i bt to a duke; eee N 


4 nt to 4 maſter. 
INTERNAL. 14. belig, erg , tar- 
tatean. IMI 


INFERNAL avon 8. in 8 the 


lunar eauſtit ; prepared an evaporated 
folution of filver, or from cryſtals of filver. | 
INFE'RTILE [A. ] uafroicful, batren, un- 


Nrrkrhrrr B. J en fran fem ber. 
11.09 4 


renneſs. F 
INF EST ee Plague, 


. 8 


one who does ot belle” 


I'NFINITE/[ A. $i 21.0 wk 
era nor * which ſenſe God along 


INFLAMMAT NVE, (x he SLANMESTCYY:: L 


beneath, below, ſubor- [A.] of 2 beating, burning, or ' flammable . 


nature and quality, +/+ 115 1 277 PaJGoF 

{ INFLA/TE[V, ] to Fel 8 5 
fill with the breath. DVI 21K l 

{ INFLAfTION [S.] 5 1 of 

fed up or ſwelled With wind ; flaculties;! : 
INFLE/CT [V.] to bend, bow . t 
warde. In Grammat, to vary @ noun ore 

in its termination. 
INFLECTION, or Io — 
dending or turning; the modulation 


the voice; variation of «noun or verb, If 


the higher Geometry; it is-the'poinit whetvia' 
| curye begins to bend a contrary way. 
„ INFEEXEBPEITY, or refit nxtatentss; | 


per; invincible & FAEDS 2 
"0 INFLUCT IN Je impoſe of f ys 
« 1 niſk 7 907 nas hte a 

| 


U 5 
gabe 6c 1 — 1 
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ies, either with their light or heut; to 
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INFINITIVE. [aJi amend} jn Ster 5 
mar which affirms, or intimates the intention 
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INFQLD. - wrap. or incaſe. one. ; ING Ny Fe ekt; tn ide. 3 
n INGENTG At ou il Fan Api. F 
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he - | ; Fe — Nemach, oh 
a ats to a the a ee LIP. 75 ufalk, g 
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in „ 1 near ah - 
Iy th the ce. Se Once, as, what eb Wink E. K. A den r ; 11 
1 2: deel aration. whoſe fairs are held Monday F 
i is. Holy Thurſday, and 225 * b 
| INGLORIOUS { oy 
mean, bh? bad, py 25 Moy Fig 5 * 
t 
en 1 — Fu. 
reception here it 
| for ometime, RO To wu Pk Pe 
true ſtomach 12 
2 Gor [8.4m cf 
down, and Y 


trea 
; - 4, . 
5 le; 1 : 


SA RIAN FE. N. in Church N ny, or 3 ld 
Hiſtory, an 8 Nik to ſuch predei 20 I 855 Ks 
| tinarians, 28 think the deerecs» of God, in | to 3 * 5 
— to Me , falyation mn ns” of | grow 9 


dam n in upon the het 11 LIN 
INFREQUI Winer | 15.1 uncommonals  INGRAYTE. ID 
|" returns rf aeg 
Mis V1 ID R ney — th or | 2 % 
operty..or privilege of another... gan i 
e eee, ee, | fie "phe, 
Froachment ; violation of progarky...:..-. - : | a perlon,. 


- INFUSSE-[V.] to into; or in INGRA'TITUDE * r eyil 
8 e . pipes Hu jo 9 e 


DEE Wh a bob 
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FE 1 
a Ix 2 HON . in 2 me- eve b 
01 obtaining the. virtue 0 pO x 1 L 
roots, Cc. by. ſteeping them in a 5 00: INR WS} 1758540, 1557 
| Liauid,, 1 &- 4 abi 8 {43 ks 1 rn M45 Aral , ec 0 ſcrup Ce 0 

- :INGATESTONE ge. V. J a. tawn in the "our fil igns, eſpecially Aticy, 

— vue fair is kept Dec. 7, fox: cattle | "IN 188. 14 e and n 

ot al S dliſtant from: London z ο | in. 7495 are jo Fan quentiy ſed” in. 


ee er 2 e of, Sel 45 part | 


increaſe. .'--... - {| of | 1 SPN © 
enn e 2 50 oe, who. be 605 » 
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e vnc ue be prior; comes fo Bee 81er fo raiſe. 4 5555 
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retords, debe, or other inbaments of "Jaw, 


ſheets. of +3 37 
* nn e oy FE A! Ts.) . | 


Chirog:apher's a 
fine, we, f al 6 che . 9 af ib to on 
whom it is levied. a 

INGUEN., 5] the le wh har 


otherwiſe calle Feaengtae pubes. 


8 SR e 


ON ent; upready ; n. 


" HAT Fr 8. eee, to 
hold as a due 
BLE [A. a houſe, place, or 


1 4 
live 
HA TAT 8.J 4 durller, one who 


fi place, 
© INHARMONICAL [A. ] diſcordant; diſ- 


agreeable to the ear. 
INHALE IV.] to draw, in the air; to 


inſpire 

ISHERE TV. J to grow in to flick 
faſt, b 
INHRERENY [A. I exiting, 0 as tb WHh- 
feparable from it; Win * 

INHERE? n hilofophy, 4 
ſometimes uſed el No the a of 
an accident wort its ſubſtratum or ſubſtance. 


* CS] 


 NHPRITANCE [F] = pore 
or intereſt in fands, inve N Na 


his heirs. * 
INHERITOR'[S.] is halt; Wh We fe 


ceives or 'enſoys Ry g by ſucceſſion. 
— INHESION 8187 5 ; "Ricking to, 
In a thi 


wing or abid : 
5 IN AlVBIT iv to forbig, | probldit, reſtrain, 
hinder, check, TS. 
- INHIBFTTO S.} 4 writ' to forbid 'a 
Nene 5 procteding * b a” cauſe that lies before 


PITABLE 110 J chvrlth ; "cove- 
1 5 n y; #ffording no carertaitinent 


ers, 
INHOSPITANLITY JS. ] | churliftinefs ; 
ee ; unk indneſt to ſtrangers 


INFUMMAN [A.] fierce, bene cel 


arg; brutiſh. | 
 INRUMATION [S.] coveting, 
or interring. In emiftry, it is 155 od | 


of digeſting ſubſtances,” by burying che deſlel, 
in which they: were contained, e 


9 6 * * 


| ider vg to throw or dert ig 5 "to 
ſquirt e bY cleaning Hauer hes" 


a 8 to t 


we throwin ines into he 
dody by x es bf A f Fringe, ube, 'of cher. 


e Ca vefond” initthn 
wegeeding cart 


* 


e e 


q 


e in Surgery, the [IH 3 | 


INN 


romtfranrv [P.] in /mlannr voto 


ibe im 
iel ros [4.] unjuſt, wicked, . 
"INnquTTY | [S.] fin; wickedneſs 5 immo- * 


rality; 

1 INUTSAL [4] beginning, entering into, 
/incipient, Applied alſo to thoſe large oma- 
mental letters that are put at the n 
of a book, argument or ſubject. 5 


INUTIATE [IV. 
ience or myſtery. 


1 in an art, ; 

INVUTIATED [A. ] in Antiquity, a term 
uſed in ſpeaking of perſons hq were admaſt- 
ted to a participation of the facred myſteries 
among the Heathens, 

INITIATTION (S.] an entrance or adlmifſ. 
Gan ints any buſineis or art. 
— LA.] not according to form 

law 

IN JUDV.CIOUS A. I unartful ; unſilful 3 
withsut judgment. 
INJU/NCTION Cs. ] command; order ; 
precept. In Law, ät is a vrit or kind of pro 
h:bition granted in ſeveral caſes; and for the 


courts of law, or eccleſiaſtical court. 

VNJURE V.] to hurt unjuſtly; to wrong 2 
annoy; affect with any inconvenience. 

IN JU'RIOUS { A. ] hurtful, prejudicial, | 
t | abufive, invaſive of another's rights. 

VNjURY [S. any wrong dane ro petſo, - 
reputation or goods, 

INJUSTICE ['. ] iniquity; wrong ardi- 

and 

INK IS.] & — Bquor, generall 
ELIOT of galls, copperas, wie rs lcd 
gum arabic. Beſides the black, there are the 
green, blue, and yellow inks. Alfo the print- 
ing ink, made with oil and lamp-black. Al- 
ſo the jympathetic ink, with which a l 
may write without the letters a | 
rendered legible by ſome ineans taken — 
purpoſe. f 

VNKHORNf 8.1 a portable caſe for the - 
{lama of, writiag, commonly. made OY 


VNKLING [S.] » hint, whiter, ing». 
tion; allo a'hanktring / 
FNLAND [IF nad ya of a country, - 


remote from 
INLA'Y IV. Ito va variegate or divesfify' with - 
into K n br - 


diſterent Ges 
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TINLAND'B1tts:or — 1 

thoſe payable in diſtant parts of this as Ts | 
1 . x WO II 
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rr fa fectety. i — 
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pies one eren. lone in a Hufe unt o- 

ther. * NL 14 a 3 5 FO! q . CNET? 3 e993 
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moſt part grounded on an interlocutory order 
or decree, made in the court of Chancery orf 
term Exchequer, for ſtaying proceedings, either i in 
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de S. e | 
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ale, c, in the R pf Chaiicery, Aall 5 mat 13 1 
4 „Common. a, 3 + Od 3 
6 4 of littiæ im- 


-rangu 
INSYNDATE (v'f to whee 
+ 1 Wind one't felf into the favour 51 ſe 
e mother, by y artful-mcthods..... 2... 
© INSINUA'TION TS, LE be Law, is a 
' clahJeftine Freepidg ĩ Nan Qn's 1 


7 e 4 3 the. he 5 it way 
t, is uation. of & 
7 _—_ <A; 4 ita; 1 it, im, the 


EY f the 
5 


ſome pu Me . 7 probate thereof. 
INSCR#BE. nie agis "INSPPTD | A. I an appellation given, to 
particularly on monuments, —_ | bing without raſte ; flat, dull, heavy, .... 
| INSCRIBED aſcribed | | — INSIPI or INSIPIDN B85, LS. 1 
is faid to be inſe Mother, wh -wamt of tate, @ Sf Hint... »- 
angles touch the bh ph dle a . 153 fally;. wagt of under · 
© eren tz) 1 n A r ſtrenuouſly; to 
2 aved Amed to an 0 re dema in politive terms 
« more" ee © Enowledge of it 8 % G e $ 
e ſome i ——— truth e e [S. * 8 fame - 
—— eee tharſ wich (hu 4 . a. ſe) 
ne PI E 8 'imirap, {nveigle,. 3 in- 
3 are 'n" numerous g p er or v, | into trouble by dy 
mea WE © 


Seer * | 
— — — Abeme, or feales, 92 eso 5 1 ra; 
others nimals.; but. eith dus; unit for d — 
and — 
2 bi _—_ 


oh oper gr Boer a the ine wits : 
11 hoe warty 5 


tineſs; contemprugus 
ent of Behary * 


ee N 


— 20 1 ee unable to 7 


ny A. 
BITTY 48. the f or be INSOLYABLE or 12 tee . 
ſeed in u ploughed land. | inexplicable. 
© INSE/NSATE FR. wald ve ben ern f F. J % tat; to ſuch a 
. * — bee: Nee to. examine 


dee re 2 
2: TINS xm 14 an or, del 


rt" — 


| erg, BJ prong Dian, im- 
plie: 5545 * ao | 
Nee * or 3 into the ſoul 


2 

2 RI ag E e 
ra — hos ww y 
peer actors rhe ach . 
Ie {$44 the idtoricr br iner el 
2 ene 3 ww 


tive, fly, falſe 


* 


"mand, , to 


| 2 of St George at Windſor, and on ed i 


' ment ; encouragement; 


the 1 of his. ſtall, ar other proper ſeat 
in che cathedral to which, he belongs. It is 
alla ufed ſor the cerrmony whereby the knights | 
ei the garter arc pu by in. their rank in the 


— I is ſornetumes termed 


-"UNSTANCE Es. ] requeſt ; petition ; ſo- 
licitation ; importunĩty ; Urgency. Allo ex- 
- pattern, model, 
_ INSTANCE 5 Fd to give ar produce an 
le, or 55 


r j LA.] preftag, vryont, impor- 


INSTANT s.] fuch a part of quration 
wherein we perceive no ſu on; or it is that | 
which: takes up the time only of one_idea in 
our minds. Alſo, the day of the prelent or! 
curtent month. 
| INSTANT A/NEOUS [A. ] &© 
ment; without deliberation; 
wi without any perceptible n 1 4 
N LO immediately; wich- 


IN'STATE LV. ] to > place in a certain rank 
2 


-NSTAURA'TION [S.] the re-eftabliſh-' 
ment or reſtauration of a religion, . a church, 
or the like, to its former fiate. 

-.PNSTEP #5.] the upper pert of the Foot, | 
where, i it joins to the leg. In the Manege, it 
part of a horſe's 5 

p * ham to the paſtetn joint; and which, 


ne this "at 
at once 


| 


when the horſe is in his oatural poſture of ſtand- agency 
INSU'FFERABLE CA.] intolerable; in- 


ing, ſhould be large, flat, and in a perpendi- 
eular line with the ground ; for when the in- 
Lepe do not ſtand perpendicularly, it is a. cer 
tain 7 of n 1 7 in ;the reins oe 


"hiader qv mA 


IN'STIG JATE [ Cad on. 
 INSTIGATION. (x) ter 
22 co ill . 


STIGA TOR {S.] an encourager, mover 


10 
promoter, inciter to ill, ping 
* 


IS Tl IV.] to. ee by Ampeg to in- 


culcate ; infinuate; to earch dete, as 
maſters do their ſcholars, - +4 
--. FNSTINCT [S. Jan appt litien given, to 
- the ſagacity and inc nations of brutes, 
plies the place of reaſon-1 mas- 


sn rE 140 e ang 5 


the call of nature. 


yy a 


VNSITUTES LS. 


INS 1 
e * 20 — 


leg which reaches] poſe; 


fable? a. art or * 


INS 


"NS 2 2 SEED ke "© aids £ 2 9 9 1 
| INSTABPLITY L. 8 th, ecclefiatica] or civil. In, 
nelsg irreſalution; tres -of apinion. or ba ate gen the ele 
concur. em ofthe e 
 INSTA'LMENT, 64 is . ren z —— ns law, 
eſtablituag 2 oras dignity ; =_ 
chiefly meant 1 for the ee of a Jean, — — he eſtabliſhing or i ce Fi 
bendary, or clefaftical. dignatary, in (the canon and common law, 


rectory, Sc. which is pes 
uſes the words, I inftitute you 
* ſuch a church, with cure of Fouls ; receive 

© your care 2nd mine. a 
complete parſon as to ſpirituality, but not 
as NN which Wr on Indi crien 3. 
v 

INSTITU'TOR [8] an eftabliſher ; ; in- 
ſtructer; teacher | 

, INSTRUCT E * 


E- 

ON 5 3 directions 
5 15 # perſon * 292 and beha - 
viour in the management of an affair of con- 
- 23% as of a prince co his ambaſſador, 


ISSTRUCTIVE [Az] informing, teach. 


ing, or con 


vey 

1 "NSTRUMENT {S. Ib general, i is what- 
ever is ſubſervient to a cauſe in producing an 
ect. In Law, it is ſome public act, or au- 
thentic deed, by which any truth is made ap- 


parent, or any right or titie eſtabliſhed in 2 


court of juſtice. * 
INS T M 2 in Mufic, are Br 

an A n 87%. 

gan, flute, <& ar as 
chord, violin, Sc. $7 8 
STRUME'NTAL TA. devel; cap 

dueive or contributing to ſome end or 

produced by inſtruments; not 

INSTR UMENTA|LITY 1800 ſubosdinate 

; the means ufed to obtain ſome end. 


n ; beyond the power of patience; . 
INSUFFVCIENCE,, or ,axXSVF#43c LENCY 
S.] a-deficience i in capacity, ot ability for the 


or accomp | ; 
SUFFVCIENT AJ inadequate tq the 
incite- Me L. 4 unable to 


e 5] the d of breath- 
VNSULAR, or AnSutany 141 belong- 


ing to an ifla 
VNSULATED LA. Jan appellation giver 
alone, or free 


to ſuch columns as 


any contiguous nn 


the ſea ; whence 72 i, 
,[INSULSE 4. z inlipis z leer. 
- ISSULY Nen able, afJault ; 

{om with i eee 


err n ee 


beience; ä 


ws, precepte, or com- vin 


* 


Ar $2 28s «o 8-4 4 BY 7 T7 TE YT TT 


. 


I, 


INSUPPO'RT ABLE 
fufferable; not to Be- 


NT. 


BLE IA. intolerable; un- 
P 


— NFABLE A. infoperable 15 
2 * [4] : 4 tention, defign; —— — rg 
nently ſupplies What is 4 
though the intent H 
py 2 and contracts is moch re- 


— 


20 EN p. * ad alavns. & 2 term 
uſed by the of the Exchequer in Heir 


4 


accounts; thus, where a certain ſum is ch 

ed t6 2 pertomb accbulnt; they ſay, ſo, mr 

remains, he, to the accountant. 
INSU'RA CE, or ASSURANCE" 18. in 

Law, or Commerce; a contract or agreement 

whereby one or more-petſons, called ipfurers, | 

affurers, c. obliged themſelves to anſwer for 

| the loſs of a ſhip; houſe, goods, Sc. in con- | 
fiderition"of a. premium paid by che . 

prietors of the things inſured. 

_. INSURRE'CTION s.] « editions nnz; 
a rebellious 8 uproar, or riot a+ 


IT” ['S * Sat 
ious ER 
which are engraved 1 8 men, 


inſcriptions, a whe" like; a — 
quently ſee ſet in rings, 
Tr n 


Arithmetic, a —— 
1 br 1x TEGRANT — Arm in 
Philoſophy, appellations given to parts 
dies e Gimilar- nature with the 
whole z thus, filings of iron have the fame 
nature and as bars of iron. Bodies 
may be reduced” into — are<dy 
triture or (grinding; — or en 
tion, amalgamation, 
INTEGRITY | 
, fimpliciry,” purity of manners. 
 INTEGUMENT [5.] epxeringy: thoſkin 
thet covers the body. 
+ VNTELBECT [$: } the rational fouls, the | 
power or fa ding. 
— { a: mentaly ideal ; 3 
belonging Wochen ming, or pay 
INTELLIG CE [IS.] information: J no- 
tice; correſ ce; mutval communisa- 


tion; commeres. of acquaintance ; alf, ſpis |. 
| to take by ſurpri 


rit'; — mind 3 underſtanding ; Acitlo | 
INTELLIGENCER Is. ] one who brings 
ſends, or conveys | —_ — gives notice notice of 
pt ar Wie wo" A IF "knowing, 71 
1 — * 
firudted ; filked in any e i '4 
INTELLIOIBLE 15 ealy de be cen. 


_— or n | 
, r A.] ie; _ 


,—G 
©" INTEMPERANOE 8. dee . Your, 
| of drin ; diſorſerly living 3- re 


ration. 


or thing, which 


| N EDEN of eniurs IS.] i in 


ſeals; Ser. * N | 
In 
number, in FB. Fam Ar to a fraction. gree; 


1 a view formed 


9. kee, probity be- | 
ſily attentive; 44 


or entreat "op 


INTEMPERATE A. Sends” in 


2077" 
# i $645 *. 120 76 4 
4 disch 


INTEMPERATURE IS. 1 


Hifpolition of che ut, of the humonry- the. 


or tak 


255 


laufioue z Ry * ee 


contract and agreement between partes. 
5 e an for traffie; — 

EXC inge ſome 

alternate ſucceſſion; © ; "Fi for dt . 

; . 
U N 2 og | 
Pagers wee OR 4 fte ns 

VIS. | 7 u ure 


ogy, &: Ce. TE of ſome quality. £,** | | 
to denen, m_—_ be- ing off PN 0 21 5 oy i 4 : 
l 2; : Y Pt WT <I- © 3 54 5 e FR 


INT. 


 INTENDANT IS. 1; 4 goutroor Greftor z 
INTENDMENT: #8.) in Law, is thein- / 


not fully expreded;; * 


2 n r ee N 4 — 


n treaſon, where'the intention ig proded 
y circumſtances, and periſhable i in the fame 
manner as if put in execution ; ſo if a per- 
ſon enter & houſe in the nichr. time, With an 
intent to commit burglary, it is felony" ao 
an aſſault, with. an intent to commit à rnb. 4 
bery on the” highwaßh, is made frlahy, af 
puniſhed r en he" 3 7 Ceo, WH. cag. 
721 INTE/NSE' TA. ratſed to” the Anrede, 
ere vehement; —— e 
INTENSENESS fS.] the flate of e 
affected, ſtreteked, or trained to 2 high de- 
Se So 
INTE/NSION S. the act of: forcing 
| retehing, or : any thing. 2 — 5 
INTENT,” or #TExXTION Aa Ben ; 


15 _ 
attention. | 
INTENT, or 1H TENTIVE * 
diligent ; affi Abus 0 5 plication; fixed upon. 
INTENTIONAL FA. ] devgned ; done! dope by 
defign ; in will, if 1 


INTENTIVE [ WO g 
ee 1 
INTERCALARY [A.] in Clironology, an 


. e 3hes 1 to the odd day in Leap-yeary» | 


called from calo, calaye; to 5 
18 it being proclaimed by the — 8. a 
' of old Rome with. a loud voice. 4 
tile, and 2 Ber A 
\NTERCEDE Tv. to a * 
another. 


[v. 2 op, prevent hin 


IN TERCB/SSION- S.] mediation 5 ins: 
terpofition  - -plegding in behalf of an offen- 
der; j agency in behalf. of another, 

- INTERCE'SSOR S. J a mediator; an a- 
pou between two parties ts procure a regonci- 
tation, 


INTERCHANGE iv, J mutullly te kr⸗ 
change or return fa hours, K * 
tles 3 alſo, to echange deeds and wr gs of 


922 


INTERCEPT 


300%... 


ERCOLUMKIA/TION 1 8. } inlay] 
chi re, denotes th e ſpice between two - 
lumm,; which is always to be: ptoportioned * 4 
he height and bulk of the columas. 

INTEKCO'MMONING: [S. ] in Law. 5 16 
, when the common of two manors lie togeiher, | ta 
and the inhabitants of both have, time ot af 
— cauſed their cattle to ar enn, 
on them. 

INTERCO/STAL ['As] in Anatomy, an 
i given to ſuch muſcles, nerves, ar- 
teres, and veins as lie between 

IN'FERCOURSE [ $.] :commerce z com- 


municationy free and nant keene 1. 


beewren gerſons. 
: INTBRCURRENT [ & ]- running. Ne 
tween, a8 a tiver between tw x: opp 41 

INTERDPCT [V. ] to forbid; prohibit 15 

to refrain; by an order to the contra. 

e INTERDFCT IS] an eccleſiaſtical coins 
by which the church of Rome forbids the — f 
formance of divine ſervice in a kingdom, pro- 
vince, town, Ac. There was alſo an Imerdic 
of perſons, who were deprived of the benefit.of 
attending on divine ſervice. | Particular perſons 
were alſo intcrdifed of Hire and water, which 

ifies a haniſhment ior ſome particular or- 


— 7 by this ceaſure no periun was phmitted lecrtery 


to receive them, or allow them fire or water, 
and being then wholly depri ved of che two ne- 
— elements of liſe, they were 


under of civil death. 56 
I EST [V] eee, aſtect; to 
another. a 


e the cauſe of 122 2 
INTEREST IS.] is the yrembom. or mo- 


. 
e 


ans 
A 1 * ee, 

a ing. N N 
TERLA M.] to 0 
put one 1 jor WA * 
NEERLA'RD:/{YV.] GW t bite of ba- 
con or fat with lean meaty to Dy Your ere 
to diverfify-by mixture. 

INTERLEA'VE: Cv. 1 Later de 

ves in a printed or written bogk . 


e bs. 4 INTERLVNE.{V.}-t0 — two. 


lines ſomething mat had been omitted..--. 1 
INTERLINEA'TION J.] inſertion. f 
thing that had been * gene- 
tion made between the hnes. 
-INTERLOCU!TION:[S-] 1 in- 
terchange n en n 


W. 


Law, an ozder that does not decide . 

but only ſame matter incident thereto, — 
happens between the beginning and end of 
a Cauſe 3 as when, in Chancery: or Ex- 
chequer, the plantiff obtains 7 ſor 
injunction until the hearing. of a cauſe 3 
which order not bang a. is. called inter- 


IN ERL Op ERS {5.] are. properly thoſe. 
who-without- due l hinder the trade 


doubtleſs a ay rely by voy ages eh — 
ſed, by dealing in the fame. u 


"' INTERLU'CENT A.] . 
VINTERLUDE IS.] an entertainment en- 


et between the of a play, to amuſe 


* or uſe of money; and is the audience while the actors = breath 
into two kinds, fimple and com- and ſhift- their dreſs, / r 


imple Intereſt is that. which i is paid 
E the pinch or ſum lent, at 1 certzin tate 
allowance 5 or Soares + of. | 
parties, Compound Inca is that w is, 
paid for any, ptincipal ſum; and the ſunple in- 
tereſt which is due upon it for any a n 
mulated. into one principal fum. { 
INTERFERE [ V. 1 interpole „ inter- 
meddle ; claſh; oppoſe cach pther. + 
1 ER JA/CENT U A. + ner eig 5 | 


mh, ove i ng between. C44 
TER CT ION. 4 84 in Grammar, an I 
part of ſpeech, fgnifying ſome | 


— or emotion of the mins. 
-_ . FNTERIM. mean tiene, 3 name Gren- 
to 2 formulary, 48 meg gonſeſſion of the ar- 
ticles af faith, obtruded, upon the proteſtants | 
after Luther's death, by the emperor Charles v. 

hen. he, had, defeated — the called f. 
Fasse it was only to take place Place in the Inter im 
(mean time) till a general c- houid u 

| in diſzme between the Pro- 
— — an _ wy It 


5 the Ro- 
max, Seer N 


was * and —— 
laity, ey Maſt of the, Frotaſe 
.tants nie it. were two other In- 


5 changing the ſcenes and decorations. 


; INTERMEDIATE CA.] intervening 5 
;- coming between ; the ſpace of 

time clapſed from one —— — to any 

other. ' « 4 

INTERMARRIAGE LS. j a manage 

between, two familes, wen nee one 


al ges another. 


INTER MEDDLE. 55 . 
ene, to ee where one no con- 


MENT Is, \ bart; & — 
Ide e 
hw: 8.mewing fro 
war! coat! till ſhe turn white. 


1 * I be boundleſs „ un- 


limited 3 immenſe. 
—— 


to incorporate. 
een PP ceflaion 3 £4 
or a time. 


„ 
E IN RMUSSIVE. $42 coming u 


not contiaual. 

/INTERMUT tv. j to ref, ceaſe, or for- 
bear or 2 tiwe. f . : 
and TERMUTTENT, mann 


yt IS.] are uch fevers as! go * 


* ERLO/CUTORY obs EA in 


8 . 8. 8 pl 


we tet 


the 
wh 
to 
dou 
ſeſſi 
or { 
min 
1 
any 
to 
n 


dene 


— INT INT 
ſoon fetain again, in oppo ; or, 
that are,continual. Fay proportion. a 1 18 
. INTERM IX TUnRE IS.] a man of i] thus (: + ) and” intimates: 22 12 
rious things mixed t Rang ; want "rob, as A 2 5 D 18, 15 20 . 
. e ; [pace bers 1 s to B, o is C to . Proper Po, 
o walls — wy 4647 | Ratio, c 5 Interruption Id — 
.INT AL IA. FA general, Ggnifies ” hetoric wherein à perſon, to 
whatever i is Wigs. a 1. . ions, dreuicg of ee e, 


 INTERPLEAD rv. 10 Law, is 8 1 

a : ping which accidentally falls 
the determination of the main cauſe z as 
when two perſons, prove themſelves to be heir 
RE TOLL ſo that it is 
doubtful, which of them ought to have poſ-], 
ſeſſion given him; in this caſe, the prior 
or ſuperjor right muſt be firft tried, to deter- 
mine which is the right heir, 

. INTERPO!/LATE [V.] to ſoiſt or cioudl 


any thing into a place, where it has no an 


to be. 

"INTERPOLATION. [ [8.] among Critics, 
denates a. ſpurious paſſage inſerted into the th 
writings of ſome antient author. One great 
rule with regard to the expunging Interpgla- 


tons, is 2 the reſtitution be perfectly agree - 


able to the reſt of the 
INTERPOLA'TOR [S.] one who changes, 
al falſiſies an orgiffal copy. 


PO!SE [V. I to come — 
to mediate; to be obſtruct. f 
_ INTERPOSPTION.: IS.] interpoſal; me- 
iation ;; intervention; the meddling with the 
1 irs or concerns of agother. | 
INTERPRETER: (S. ia general, Je 
notes à perſon, who ex lains the words or 
writings of another, ſo as to make them 
intelligible to thoſe who did not underſtand 
them before. 
INTERREONUNM [5.] the time during 
which the throne is vacant; in elective king- | 
doms.z for in ſuch as are hereditary like | 
ours, there is no. fuch thing as ,an Iater- 
regnum. 
INTERRE'/X [5] the 224 who 
governs during an interregnum. In Antient 
Rome, this magiſtrate was ie eben 
after the expulſion of their king 
INTERROGATE 5 J 7 kat) or 
examine, either upon oath. or wie, in 
order to come at the truth, -/ 
INTERROGATION IS.] in W 1 
is a point, or character of this forta 6 
to denote a queſtion, In Rhetoric,/] 
it is a figure whereby the oratur-.propo ſes | 


ſomething by way of Heer which pray * neſs 

enlivens the di ſcour "INTERVENTION fs, 7 nepal” 
INTERRO'GATORIES 8. ] In a Þ ey between pepſong.- 

are queſtions wroth down,' and demanded: ol 9 — 18.4 1e © meeting 25 15 


the witneſſes examined in a 8 D 

cially in the court of chancery 

5 INTERRUPT CF. ] to hinder aof, b bond: 

off, or-diſcontinue 
INTERRUPTION. Ls. * 84 

intervention; "hindrance; 


out bebte 


— abruptly. 


8 any thin 

N IERS We TT . . tg ces off a LEY 
t and croſs each other. 

INTERSECTION [.J. in the Mathe- 
ics, ſignifies the cutting 

plane by andtlhier; thus we ay, that che 

numeral interſeQion of. the N "is" a right” 


INTERSURTf v. to infere er t 
tween other — 5 15 : 
* TERSERTION IS. 7 intettion; e- 
ut into, or between another thing. 
| INTERSOVLING = in Holbandey,” 
is yore one kind of fo mould u 
another z 28 clay om ſand, find: * earth, Se. 
INTERSPERSE V. I to difperts, Karte, 
[es or mirgle here or there, or am. 25 
IcER T LILLAR R [Ai] = word fed by. 
Fines authors to exprels thoſe 'parts*of tlie 


Une. 


IN TE'RSTICES CS. ſmall fpateds {parts between 


ter, which are greater or leſſer accord 6 
the denſity or rar ty of the matter; ing. 


INTERTE'XTURE: IS.] che wedving, 5 


cen another; as checked cloth, &. 

l INTERTIES [S.] in Architecture, e 
ſmall pieces of timber that lie horizontally 
tween the ſommers and the ſell," or ita, © 
"INTERVAL © [CS. 1 ſpace between ty s 
places; diſtance betweeh two points of time. 55 

In Muſic, it is the difference between t 
ſounds, in reſpect of acute and grave, ot” th: 
imaginary ſpace terminated - by two Ha 
| differing in acuteneſt, 9 
+ IN I ERVALS Lol A Serbe 25 
| Huſbandy; are the os between kn 
flrex | rows of plants, ſown or fer in 
12 Eien 5h 7-40 
INTERVENE TC. J to 3 = 
pert us or chings; 70 chr wg put on 
Nee or meddie with oder, 


eng — or why hy win afs' 
fair; che fight of eac Os Den 
INTERVOLVE" CV. ts 46volve 
} aichit anothess 7125 70- $4 29110 


INTERW YA 


contihaange. In matters of bereden, 


one thüng Wich ane ** 
ds 


mixing, or eompofng of any thing with or 


iy erage, that are withour or he our a, 45 
ö 


the component parts of à body, or any mat. 72 


”* 


INTERSECANT La: isthe come "2 


of one tine 8 


=» 


»< by 75 . 


* 
FP, 
4 
* 
5 
t 
OG ARES TI ̃ ͤͤœ One Rene mags cr 


. 1 q ? 
rr on 4% OAK 74 I, IE OPT 
" — tn 2 T 


E 


— — 


— — 2 —_— — 
. ⁰˙ͤX—. as en 


—»—yé — — AA ws 


— = 


* 


OR NTE . 


INTE STA . i is one mh 
d N 15.8 hon, which. 878 
Aſtribution of |} rſonal "eſtate, after his | 
debts and fu Th 3 . 1222 wo to © 
made among. e the 
deceaſed, gr for . hed 
r mo tan. 
in the int 


A "s "nM in 
. 


—f 


ge | tion to rextrinfic 0 or apparent . 
throne ; to inye: 1 [V. J to ue, © 

© INTFCE bring a perſon into a plate” of coinpaiiy j 8 
a perſon t | bring ſamething into notice or practice. 
| ND | 4 INTRODUCTION [5.] cxtrance u r 
commerce that beginning ef 2 Wan 5 1 c rt 
relations, or uſhering ts any place or perfe Ang - 


hne EA enk, ws 
T [S.]. #1 ink . 


confident ; one whom! we truſt with 

2 2 important affairs. . 
INTIMA'TION IS. ] a private 157. or 

indireck declamtion of My thing not com-| 


Ty on bday 
MIDATE V.] wo bag; 5, Bit ju | 


11 1 
on or £xT1HaE [A.] whole, per- 
mplete, A L Jo ht as 
ER ABLE 21 5 N 
allowed, 


0 g 


ei not 


tom { epulcher 
 ISTOXAT19 


t is The Rinn 

e 55 fre 

ptotratted u Sls 

| eee 0. ] to to 
kde make 8 e. 8 
e A BE Y. 17 overnable ;. 
untrz table; ſtud bborn; furious, 

"to oath?” on . 


en pe Ai 
1150 property; fo fortify with a trench. 
RENCHMENT: is . in the KIIli- 

2 fortification wi gl or 
breaft- oi Ale, an encrodchment 


a+: 44 Fe 255 „ 


b 8. % e ; 
. 9Gaunted reſplutio wes —Y 994 
RE phat he 
INTRICATE 7 tens mae 

* "Rick como, 255 e 


* 5 


' 


* 0 . Ch 


; 


ted | dents, and circumAances.” 


Tin in, or of being 


| 


e body 
3 ES Oy, bury ; Tbs | a 


oat? and ſcerefy 


nee wi cout ratio 


puffing; 2 


I-N;T; 
ing RE Fol 9 
299 "ap it is 


a Play” or "nine ot Fele din 3 4 
Hes 0 n c e e. 


de en pn nmol out, of ce 


Y or cabal among” | | 
maſchievous' Intent. Allo, amqut carried 
5 1 . e "the ate ou So 


I. S; 11 


ee. 
*Z on ſet Ne e 367 *: 
6 ve inte f 4 


Brin: applied. to the. inder, real, and 15. 55 


ves, pr Ee. of an} thin 


ing any new inven Er into notice 255 0 58 
the prefatory part of 2 Bock or Afcburſe. 


INTRODU A. | the 
means to lead or Miet * e 
INTRO TT bet ianing bl 
pich maſs, or 5 5 devotions. AS” 


INTROMYSSION' [$.] the act of ning 
2Umitted'; permitted td enter. 
INTROSPP/CTfON: "ak exiniifiation 
| or view af the ina of ting, OR 
INTE J thurſt one "(Alf rude- 
ly into 8 company, buſineſs or on- 
cerns; to ncroacht; to entet with ut invita- 
tion, right, or 142 r ag 
INT&U'SIQ ] obtains where an An- 
| ceflor dies ſeized [2-1 effate, or inherifance 
| which is expect nt upon an eſtate for life, and 
the tenant for life dies; after which a fran- 
ger enters before the heir, in which caſe fe he is 
| fa to Intrude, 
INTRUSSTYT VT. tf put MOTT ORR a 
ata to. charge with, a ſecret, 2 2 
} gvods, e. to 4 end upon the fidelity, ho- 


of 4 
INTUPTION 'f S; ] mon Logicians, is 


| ". art whereby the mind perceives the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of two ideas, immedi- 


ately by themſdves, without the intervention 
5 MA other; in which caſe the mind per- 


eelves the truth,” ab the eye the light, only by 


pon |. being towards it, and that three are more than 
eo, and &qual to one and two. 


INTUITIVE [CA.] fen by the mind in- 
ee e lain, comprehen- 
ation r deduQtion Aion of ar- 

ment. 


gv 
INTUME'SCENCE l. 13 bene, 


WF INTWINE V. J. to. twiſt: of 


e pes fes che, is wala 


++ - INVADE 


te nine 7 


FU _ 
F ing, all che goods that belonged to kim at the 


UL WY OP} 0» OE 


of an enemy; and entirely 


trixe ſomething new ; to feign, torge, or make 
a ſtory to divert compa 


„ nacher oun ae his dea ther with the value 
tack, al alla, . 15 DEL Fas 75 e N by, two or more indif- 
my perſons. 
ER ncroache?, | RSE [ A. ] inverted, oppoſed. to di- 
" IKADE (6 [an ahi RES] 'r al te 9 br ed 2% e working 
e of three, or proportion, | 
ven aaa bealth z frreagth * 3 he. 1 Py contrary .to 1 ep 
the common or direct rule ee 
n LA. 7725 weak, ela, infirm alſo, } IN VERSION S. ] is the inverting or 
no weight in argument. turning any thing backwards. In Grammar, 


he Var a penſon. wounded, maim- 
ed, diſabled by oy _ ſervice, ate, Eee 
They boſpital at Chelica is a, reception f 


"THY 'LIDATE to weak the f. 
3 99 * * 


CO bal eee 3 con- 
unalterable. 

A'SION S. j hoftile entrance on a 
prince $ country; 2 8 at- 


TE HA. 1% in e, denotes a 


. aber 


from a 
OY _—_ is intended 


flag 


2 
fon. reproved ; whereas had ag: is the work 
by Wye 
A, « peclon, againſt v it is 


GH[V. to rail at © WY re S 
or accuſe . a : 75 
er [V 4 to wheedle,, inGavate, 
entice, deceive, ſeduce, 
IN' VE/NT IV. w diſeoyer, deviſe ot con- 


INVE'NTION FS. ] denotes. the art of 
out any thing. new, or even the thing 

tbus found. 
ing out or chookng, of arguments which the] p 
orator is to vſe for proving his point, or mov- 
ing his hearers, paſſions. In Poetry, it is ap- 


FF I 


plied to Whatever the poet adds to the hiſtory | 


of the ſubject he has choſe, as well as to the 
turn he Fives it, In Painting, it is the 
choice which the painter makes of the objects 
Mat ate to, enter the compoſition of his piece. 
Iven ien is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of any 
hidden thing; hence the Romiſh feſtival, of 
che Healy rn celebtated in memory of the 
1A on . hich the ctals of our Saviour Was 
by the em 
' Copttantine the Great, in his ſepulcher at 4 


IN TIVE TAJ quick at contriyance, | 
ready-witted, 
+7 Nirronr CJ. an account or catas | 


to be overcome. 
In Rhetoric, i it ſignĩñes the ſind- 


preſs, Helena, in the time %% 


[ 


it is where the words of a phraſe are 


in a, manner not fo natural as they might bg, 
Alfo, change of order, time or = ſo as 
the ot 


that each take the room 
INVEST [ J to 1 array ; 5 
place in poſſeſſion of rank; or. office ;, tb Was 


a ** or dignity; to Ee r 


NVS Trunk 15 in 155 is a iv 
ing livery of ſeiſin an | 
I YEATIOATE £ ”y ] to 52 or find 

out by rational diſquiſſtion. 

STIGA'TION IS. ] properly denotes 
the earching or finding out any thing by. the 
tracts or prints of the fect; whence Mathe- 
maticians, Schoolmen, and. Grammariane, 
come to uſe the term in their e re- 


ſearches, 
INVE/STMENT IS.] drefs; cloatha; gar- 


ment; habit. 

INVE/TERACY LS. J an evil. of long- 
ſtanding; a ſettled, _— unalterable e grudge, 
enmit atred and mali 18 

IN RATE T 44 fixed; "elolute ; 
ſtubborn; obſtinate bf io continuance, 


INVUDIOUS A.] malicious ill-natu- 
[7 envious; malign 97 | . 
NVIDIOUSNESs (5 anger; 
will; enmity ; hatred Lale py 

INVI'GORATE LF: ].to firengthen ; to 
endue with vigour, life, ſpirit, and reſolution, 
INVINCIBLE [A.] WER, Ap 


INVPOLABLE. A. 


rophaned, in njured tn n. * 
NV GLA LY Cp. — AA 


breach or failure. . 


INVYOLATE HA. I uakurt, uoprophaned, 


lluted, unbroken. 
INVFSIBLE [LA. ] unſeen 5 not perceptible 


fra, %0 (S.]- the inviting, biddiog, 


or 0 * to an entertainment. 
FÞ INVUT 4 e New aſk, defire, call, 
to oſtet kin or eNFouragements iD, core 


8 


NU MARATE {3 hes 3 * 3 to 


cover with {had 1812 7d vi 
len 
3 


de 0 
NN i pak ; 8 
e 


confluenee Bn 
OCA/TION 85 


we welle. Alte, 2 contain- 


1 i 


5 ee , — 


* an 
im 1 for his affiſtance and © king of the Sh 
_— bo her ig dof addreſs ar the . [ail his. * 


herein the pet ca ; 
BID of po bo deity, 8 his Se nd Pal 


wo d e K . Om! 
fra an ee, Rk 
— merthahdtus; with their va- |: 


chart e Nr. ww mes —— 
ede another in diftarit country.” 
n TW call-upory ile — 


. Nan ccd 
oe INVO/LVE v4 erz e. or f — imo his — ta — 
| g compli c | 


* e e EY 
| ndz'or mix — t, necording to 
kadly:- mam 192975) 4 ech Jn Here" lc: 


ſcems have been n 
pom See. Ns To ns 


wing po |-queinred with 3 dad Weg 6 nde it 

— the to de 4 e bus naths, 

nb In Algebra, it is loſe all the m, when they 

the 1 ate tois, that, is ice be it what it 

r Th will, was not of 's conmraftion, but of Sa- 

V. ] to accuftom, habituate, or tan's infliQien ; not the effecr hope > 

* 3 of his Nice, but the means ap ated för the 
eres? een eee vt wia ee die purience.” ” 

| INUTPLITY {.] v:leſneſs, en comp ay! of 2 282 
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4? my 


n 1 4 


CY # 
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mind ; 4.755 
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Aer 1 | 82 — . — 5 


Alſo, 
cows workmanſip;. © ut ons 3 2 
INWREATHE [V.] to fene an wich Werker; nd 
eee e e 72 8 Jonge [9: 


4 P. N. fo celebrated or Nis patience, rant, Rupi fell; a 
117 in the land of * or in Außtite, in, 
Tua Nm, not for fm Botta,* There arc ber 
different opinions concerning bis original and f rides 
the tin wherein tic Med At the end Ay 5 N 
„ een Face 
#the old Lätim Vulgate, we tend « na 
words, and they'art"thiwe” ſatd: to be taken 

we e Syriacy © 15-Job[dWwelt in che Wees 
the confines of Jditnes und Ardbia ; © 

a 1 mine” at Ort uni ſobab, Hei mhrried q- 
© an Arabian woman, by whom he had #fon | ar 


FN thts r as tHe . 11 


725 * aer 
fon' of Zachfdfab 


18 —— i 6 but 
nfotths os thet be ſpen wr e 


liſe in bis pens * and” 
2 the kw 11 


Wann — 5 } ſome Fn "| "Jon r 177 
INWARD [ 4:3 e e 7 
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action: thus, if there are to joint-poſſeſſore 


15 rr C127 t 2. 5 6DIMEE 163-9 ; 
JOYNERY [$;]-is:the art of . 8 
wood, or of fitring- various pieces of timber to- 
f | gether, . It differs from carpentry, uhich ö 
| | employed about larger and Jeſs cutious wat. 
JOINT, [CS.] in general, ſigniſies the june- 
| — — things. The joints oſ the 
human body are articulationa- The 
term is alſo. applied to the ſeparation between 
the ſtones or brioles of a building, uſually filled 
with mortar, plaiſtet, or cement; alſa by car- 
St. | penters to the ſeveral manners ef aſſembling 
land fitting pieces of woad together. 
- JOINT-zxzevrons, [S. J in lav, 
perſons are 7 


11 


1 


217 


8 
7 
8 


2 


John com: J becauſe hey al 
diſcip whom... Jeſas. loved. We know very | . JOINT-z21v2s [S.) 
little concerning the life of St ahi | any thing is granted cr given to twa or more 
omitian's during their lives. 
| JOINT-TzxaxTs [S.] are ſich 28. hel 
to | JOVNTER CS.) a large fort 6f plane, uſed 
by joiners,: catpenters, & MANN 
0 10 
- | fies à ſettlement in lands and tenements made 
ce ona woman in conſideration of marta. 
a are thoſe pieces of timber framed into the gir- 
not continue two. years | ders and ſummers, on which the beards d. the 


| deſcribes himſelf by the name of the 4 the teſtatoa . 
{their lands of t Joiatly-by ane title. 
N 4 
LNTURE CS.] in Law, generally-figni- 
JOISTS, or jeysTs [S.] in Architeſture,; 
tian having been kil- | floors. abe lad. AVE 


FEES 141 + 


+ 47 


p JOKE [8.3 ——_ A IF G08: 7 
5 ja jeft; pun, droll; amen or 
ſatirical { : «t” 6 41} att nn rr 
- JOKER. TS.) ajetter ; punſterg merry ſel · 
: e ee HT eng L 
= i dk gt E [S.] che fact or cheak the bead of 
a] | 


„ enen D ll Ho „ 


e te beat ie brad dgrinä any 
1 0 c wi 1 : 22 5 


© 
* 


5 
11 


LI 
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3 > 
LES 


with violence. 


ching 1 bak the 
++ JOLLITY.{$:]. Kirch; gaiety f feflavity 3 - 
devation of ſpirits; is = hn 27 nods 


as 4-1: JOLLY LA gay, merry, lively; plomp;. 

d Mn en ed cont d as 
Jo HV o Abe as a carriage. ders om 

T D wwe 2; 16 A is £Þ 
1 JOET, {84-2-fadden Hock f & moleas agis 


* tation. Cob i 5 197 55! .nmzASSEA : 
iz JOLT LTHEAD: [54] 2chlobkbead 4-6 Hotty. 

D nun dz Mill - 

e 10A fon of Ami the 


R - Wy x - * | | : 
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Irre i 
JOKE [V. ] to jeer, pun, or tall - 


others again to the ſhore near Nineveh. Fac 
phanjvs, author of the lives of the N 
relates, that Jonah, returning from ineveh, 
was ſo aſhamed that his prediction was. not ful- 
filled, that he retired with his mother to the 
city of Sur, or rather Tyre, 'where he dwelt 
Gl his deach, and was buried in the cave of 
Cenezœus, of Iſrael, : 
— IS.] the third of the five 
orders of Architecture, being à kind of mean 
between the robuſt and delicate orders. Allo, 
- ſect of antient philoſophers, hoſe ſounder 
was Thales, a native of Miletus in Ionia. The 
diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect was, that wa- 
ter was tlie principle of all natural things. 
IO'NIC DIALECT[S. in eee. a man- 
ner of ſp:aking peculin ; peop Ionia. 
Jon, or Jowqus IS. J ia naval affairs, 
is a kind of ſmall ſhip. very common in the | 
Eaſt-Indies, about the bigneſs of but ſly· boats. 


 JOSTLE, or Ius r V.] to encounter; 
| cory BY — Feb. 2 


2 ruſh or puih one againſt another. 
Jr S.] a point; tittle; 2 very ſmall nal 
part of matter. 
a CS. J 2 canonical book 2 * 
teſtament, Lade tee hiſt 
DI eee : 
* comprchends . a term o 
— ket to others, of twenty 


2 Ä — | 


A. 


= vn 
jory ECACGUATINA [ 8.1 in * Aus 
of which there 


a. "oy 5 


; | Medica, 1 Wen Indian wet 


the brown, as the latter js apt to operate more 
roughly. It is an excellent mild and ſaſe eme · 
tic; a wrong 79% rs and the greateſt" of 
all remedies for a d 
FPSWICH 
fairs are held May 4, for lean cuttle and toys; 
July 25, for fruit and 12. and Sept. 25, 

tor butter and cheeſe: markets 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday. It ſends 
1 Monger diſtant from Lone 
„ and 266 menſured* miles. 


E Ka given , dez 


onate. 
— Wrath > HIP 
(F. ja red ee 


— 


for horſes and horned cattle —— — rib 


Thurſday, diftant from Londen 825 computed, | 
and e. 4 Df 
VREFUL be g 


W 2 36 6 6s 2 northern 
Me 32 Ne ak ken channel, 


8 the pilot . others, 7 notice is ta- 
ken of every thing that . e from oe 
to 


Y 


4 day, with. Ne 


Ne Jan adjuſt. the reckoning, and determine the 
where. the ſhip is. Alſo, à common 

mame for weekly eſſa news papers, Ge. 

*-JOU/RNALIST IS. Ja writer of a] 


JOURNEY [S.] travel by l; e 


9049 


 JOURNEYMAN 18.475 


SID oo 
for hi JOURNEY -wonx 14 


Sc. in order t 3 7 lim | 


n | 


hea D ws, | 


11 5 2 0 lau ef jou; 
Fd, of 0 kee, 
NING 185vz {s. J in Law in ken 


by the day only ; but it ix pow aſed fo eye 


e bur in 7 leſs degree than gold, filver, 
cad, or copper. 
ben in its impure Nate from its ft felon, 
in which tis: called called kuſt atm, it * 


| ſcatcs malleable ar all. But the 'mett duQtile 


iron in the world; being only heated und fud - 
genly "quenthed in cold 'water; loſes much of 


its belle Iren js more capable of ruſt than 


1 


4 A ea Sn whoſe 


When wtought into ficel, le 


| A 
| 54.8: [4 &.8 F. Frs WE gh msy 5 Tr.. 


IRR 
8 


metals to meet it. 
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Jos is to 32 as 7632 
cinal virtues 
RON IV. ] to fro 1 with 3 hot 
iron g 60 irons... . 
_ IRO(NICAL. A.] ming, — fay- 


 IRONMONGER x 


LA.] in 


2 S 
8 J. = 


a ty 
at 


RON atzas FP. IN town in Glou- 
coſterſhire, 


for 
Tag N is when 4 Per. 


to — e 2 Mn r * 


is, ſcorpfully cotnplimented : 


a very, honeſt and very excel- 
r | 12 = 


= - DER 8 ett | 
an ; 


mulation or — 


KG ng 


on be nord. and Pen Ylvania. on the eaſt anc 


. 75 


mom in; alliance ji ; 
9 e 
Broth plantations of {| 


ar IRRADIATION IS. 


— > itt; ſubtile efiuyi 


ſouth, aud by the lake, Ontario an the eh. 155 


ias, like 


ne n dealt . 


whoſe fairs ao held Apri 25. and, | 


ISA 


dered uncapable of Holding à benefice, or diſ- 
charging any of the ſacred fondions, In Ar- 
chirecture, it is a cõlumn which does hot o. 
ly deviate from the proportions of the five r. 


| ders, but whoſe ornaments, whether" in the 


»# 22 


faq and ili=c 
A,] fingle'; "uneGhiri6e= " 
ted with! any thing 125 . 


IRRELVOION Ih impiety; s nnn. 
neſs; a contem religion. 
IRRE/MEA ZAL Epe ge no erben. ' 


ſhaft or capital, ar 
IRREF/ A 


IRRE/MEDIABLE CA. ] veſpetatenot'to” 
be prevented or amended ; admitting 0 Ke 5 
| or remedy, .* * 
| IRREMISSIBLE . ] unpirdohabley nor 
to be forgiven, 
| v O'VABLE IA. 1. not to be moved: 
in or cha 


IRREPATRABLE TA: 4. chat cannot be 
amended or repaired. 
IRREPLE/V TABLE [A. Jinks; Sunifies 
any thing that neither may nor ought 10 de 
ied, 


nenen (a} unblameable,' 
1 7 ab 
RN VAI E LA. 1 free from ume. 


E srl La. J Ursel. bt. 


Or 


pebrion der $6 be withitoos, Hopyel, check: 


— 8— — ſtable, becken, 
' A; 

e ke T 5 
TRRESOLUTTION {$!] ane evi he &, 
ver we; oor FEE ] vega te | 


wavering, unftabilzry of mind. 
cumſtances. 


i IIS 
red a io, 
[A.] nor paying due Ro- 


| ſeemly behav.our ; 
— neration for thii 


"IRREVVER 


tand- age a reſpect white pony Mert — 
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—. 2 
2 Fer we 
eered ; raf n 


Et a: une 


ſolutely decreed; not to-be 


revoked,” alte 


REVERSIBLE IA. W 5 
pn went ] 222 be ee 
to wer, phi thn 


42 805 cee 
R re * 4 5 provoke, era: 
= . — 7s. ] provocation; dboo- 
ol GER 7222 

ted l of invaſion of an» | _ 


coun 
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I the firſt of the four 
to Was of che det ; his" Sn 


of Azariah, king of Judah. 
of t 9 Prophet 8 
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£22 FEY 5 e in Law, 48 52 —4 
theit! captivity in Babylon, by the- ha *% aim, it being ſometimes” tak 
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Cyrus king of. Perſia, e bundred years fo 
it ce, 40 paſa 3 bur the maſt remarkable A 


PF 24 5. | point of matter, 15 iffves from the allega- 
tion and pleas of the klaintiff aid Sefendant in 


. 
1 rom the end o 
| — the time. of Maneſſeh, by whoſe | 
arder, according to the Jewiſh, tradition, he 
was put to death, by being awed ;aſunder. 
- ISCHFADIC ( —— en a 2 
given. to:-two-ervral” lled., the : 
and the lefier- iſchias. - e 


: from the eaves 2 : | 
5 a. whonk 15.9, ng, 
jg cuban ſubſtance, 


many of. che larger vive, 
the inteſtines). of this BY 
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— 2 47 mad 
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ance.” In Su 


deligriedly by 


dis- the ervation or 


SUELESS e 


Nee ee 


858 and fines ; 


are alſo leviable u 


begotten between à man and his 
profits ariſing ſtom amerce< 
2 | 130 ſometimes; ſor the pro- 
ats iffulng pot f lands and tenemehts r 


y fignifies the” conelefion, or 


A «Jury e b. wits 


eee 


and the — 
the body, bert open' by e ow Fo 


e oifipring ;.6r 


. or Arens A IS.] 
of the fout ſolemn games which were ce- 
d e ech year ie Oeser; is called 


” Ss +4 5 Fx # 4 
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Jie Condi Ford 


Gn ap Oe. 
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1 75 5 die teeny four 
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N. 1 fitrated be- 
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Switzerland 
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the * ap + 


114 f : * tt 

1 0 ogy int he ie 

A e Sl ae 
9 es 

A, "pit Þ "of the wh Lealy 


Nen 387 


„ Jgzęgg grep 
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einengen . r res 


miles broad 
„„ of the leg 'or: rbteonſneſsy od avill Move - 
„miles — 2 — the 
inſtep, 80 miles and breaks down the 
lowing countries, up thus gate; which done, thæ 
north, are defore it, and the peneten- 
and Monſerrat him with holy water. Then, 
dutchies up the croſs, he begins to ſing Te Deum, 
the church, followed. by the elergy- 
| 6 three cardinal legates am 
pope \ſent to open the three other holy Fates, which. 
of are in the churches of St John of Lateran,/St 
N Paul, and St Mary the greater, + When che 
y year is expired, the boly gates are ihut 
in anner: Phe pope; after he has blef- 
the ſtones and mortar, lays the firſt ſtone, 
with more obſtinate and dangerous ſymptoms, leaves there twelve boxes of gold and fil- 
It is a contagious diſeaſe, and overſpreads the | ver medals; after Which the hol gates ar 
body with imall puſtules filled with a thin] walled up as 0 eee un tls : 
ſerum; and raiſed, as nnn Uſco- yext jub1 wt} 
vered, by a ſmall animal. NDITY Jed agceabenc, delighe- 
VTEM LS. 2 hint, warning, caution, or | fu neſe, pleaſant on 2b 
Innuendo. an additional particular, or | JU/DAIZEf V+ J to imitate, r 
article in an D i N deed or conforns to the cet moniĩes of the feu 1 
agreement. N JUDAS, or vun FN. ] firmamedThad- 
-VTERATE 154 e een thing bed, or Lebbeus, the Zealot; is likes 
over again; to inculcate by frequent mention, | wiſe ſometimes called -_ Lord's" brother:y > 
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daa | whether. St 255 abridged — Sr Fe. 
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1 U D- < 
8 ai Ft Pla Bro and 

— hammer in hit band, he. 

"thiee time ger: 


— he was, as is believed, the ſon of Mae! 
ry, liter to the dleſſed virgin, 


dere, ſheds © of 1 — rs perch were his: 
Niceporus| 125 his wife name 
St n — 2 wel chat _ 


[WES Mar? 


. are beloved'd / che: . and! called 
2 the — — The defiga. of it ſeemg 
2 theky true light, the cor+ 


| pd — — of the Onoſtict. 
| 9 pn 1 yon mblance betweencthis, 
Ai | | and. the ſecond epiſtle of gt Peter, © The end 


aimtd at in both, is evidently th ,,The 
argpurients, and ex expreſions in many caſes: A 
fo” much alike; that ft has bee Yitph 


enlatged upon this of St Jude; 
0 r opitipn 7040 ono 
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11 ä 


x S. 1 a chief idee of the | quors of animals, 28 che ner vcus juice, the | 5 
law, el hear criminal cauſts, - to. Pancreatie juices . e wad  * | 
explain the laws, and paſs ſentence accord-: IVVYNCGHIOE SJ town in —— 
ing co the veriét brought in by the foreman | ſbire, why April 6, and | 
mu e. e no omubls to 1231645 2:4 08. 2½% for cows, —— the 

4 — ee ts called from 1 book. |- — N diſtant from [hank +> 


from relating don 4 meaſured mile. 
the; ſtate of the Iſmelites under the admini- Jö 12 + pages. > as birds % ur 
ſtration of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons. 


4} a tree. b1 5 n. n. 
Ware called » Judges, ——— — ! 8. in 'Pharthacy, eee 5 


military governors 
ple — up by 


18 
JULIAN braves [S.] in 
ſtem or you! of 7980 years, found by — 2 

— plying: the three cycles of the —4 moon, 
is the ſentence: given by the — — and indiction into one another. This period 
fuit, Sc. At likewiſe Ggnifies doom; deter- f was called the Julian, not becauſe: invented 
by: Jak f 


mination; deciſion; ee ee 
bates cette adn not received till 11 
W'DICATORNT FS.] A court of juſtice ; the ſyſtem voriſiſta of +. Julian years. Thie 
the diſtribution of juſtice. epocha is: not hiſtericah, bur- artificial, be- 
-JUDICATURE (s.] the-profeſlon; power, ing only for the uſe of true -epochas/; for 
or authority of diſtributing. juſtio . i 5 
Jubel, er guaicianry A. J 3 
Dane, 20:'the- m. rules, and — i 
3 which — to fote ture 
edents trom the poſition. and influences DE- 
the ſtats. Gans „„ I? in the computation of rune, he thought of 
- IV ELOHESTER-[P-N.}: a town. 2 this period; which commencing 71 years! 
a —— and befaxe the beginning .of the world, the vari- 
Aug. 1a, ter all ſosts of cattle; the e ous opinions concerning other epochas _ 


_ 


is on AVednelday. orion): wn 6 nth 2194 commodiouſly'be referred toit. Wt; $915 
: VVER- EP. N. J a toun in Buckingham —f— rA IS.] is that lately uſed | 
232 Juiy as, far u- rr 772 
and ne t wo] 0 hs 4 — ingetinng by Julius : 
ST — E. be re —— which' for three [together has but 365. 
+ © whole fairs are , 1671 days, but every year 366 days, upon 


Jui 20, Sept. 265 and Dec. 3, for; account chat ſix hours and 365 days was the 
—— Wedneſde and mean ſolar year, und Pm" ns — 
Friday. -itlerwus two members to: parliament; rgade one natural day; but this by i cepe- | 
— — — e rience is found too much — about 11 mi- 

10 48791 7:5 mes; ſo that in about 131 years this ac | 
e Sr IVES . — — cdunt will bo one day too which occa- 
beine are held un-Mhatſun- ſſom the differente betucen che Julian and 
— 4 OA. 20, forrcattle of all ſots, the 8 regorian account of the year. ö 
and cheaſe ; the market is on Menday; diſ- | JULY! LY FF i in Chronology, the Seventh. 
—— —— ſo called AN hanour - 
8 19667: rn Jans Lünen? i N . 
ODE. Jrawearthen +» fuelling | 
anduſſender nec. 2 
7 V. J 0 play tricks by gh, 


Gaddo 5! +45 tom {oi oro ont 


wil — ofihandy a | e 
ARTS. J in An M an ap- ff | 


. ; wen to tuo veins of the e 2 i ge 
which cherſabclaviansw? ny uhh ng with) both 
JUICE! pSc3 wag ay TN ——.— 9+ 
bles when ecprelicds It alſo denotet the li- — e mannet, 

e galod 1650 3s 45:5 as = n SF Na 1 NMS. 


Eu 


TY 


* 


9 
E  wWHAS 


[S.] 
cac y; alſo af 
ment, or — 
junkerting. r MD, 0 

JU/NCOUS,/ [A] full af bulruhes : 


CTION IS. 4 union; cvalition {| juſtice 302 ed by la“ ;ʒꝭẽ 5 
-- JUNOTURE &] the line at which two | | FUR ISDYCTION:af $,] in Law, ci 
things are joined together; jaint; narticula - power with which any one is in 
lation . of. AIP thing lid bio hims Fur in caſes of e 
happens. . T2072; before m. 7 p 
JUNE ICs.] We facth- month; from J E or i a 
TE ex ors vr 


nuary.,. 
Mok IS. one younger in or ef 
28 — —— a college than So 


— — — hens. 


Fg attenuants, dieuretics, and 
ne of thel are lh made he br. 


rit- N 10 

75] in be Sea hn old ca- 
1 cut into ſhort pieces, and given to boat |: | 
all to. e een plats, and nippers; 
to ——_ _ ns r people, 
JUNKET: [5] a bees, dae 

or ſtolen entertainment: * 
JUNTA, un ro, or yovers (s. 1 in 
matters of goverment, denotes a — 
for taking cognizance of affairs of great o 
ſequence, -Which 


IVORY FE Natural Hiftory,; 158 

hard, ſolid and texture, of a white co- 
— — a very good poliſh. It is 
the 4uſk: of the elephant, and is hollow from 
the baſe to a certain height, the cavity being 
ſilled up, with a compact, medullary ſob- 
ſtance, ſeeming to have a great number of 
glands init. It is obſerved that the Ceylon 


_— and that of the iſland of Achem- do 


yellow: in the wearing ; and 


not become 
therefore the teeth of thoſe places bear a 


S price than ä coaſt wa 
v1 
JU'PITER [s. in Alttonenty;, is mel 
this . les orbit is fituared between Saturn 
and Mars, and is therefore called one of the ſu- 
planets; it has à rotation round its axis 
hours 86 minutes; and a Vrevos | 
inder round che ſun in 4332 days 12 hou, 
20, of; It is the biggeſt of all the Pla- 
nets ; its diameter e that of the fut af. 
pears, by aftrondhnical"obſervations; te de e 
1077 is te T6j6005" to that f 
vo to 889; te that of the Earth 
to r H n 3 


400 times a8 large as tliat of the utth;» In 4 


its courſe/"it-i5-eeliphd $9 che fun Vy*the 
moon, by the earth, and by Mara. Among“ 
the Alehemiſts, Pupittr the wn 


4.) park acting in tlie diſtri- 


commonly conſiſts of twenty-four men of 


ing tried in any ignominious caule;, 


r. 10 


* 
budion of juſtice —_ uſed in the court of 


to Ac 


| 1 — 
what ãs juſt or unjuſt; o 
laws, rights; cuſtoms, ſtatutes, Ge. ny 
r the adminiſtration: of juſtice; 
{NED S. 1a 21 Lager; 4 4. 


nen IS. = fgnifies any pore 
ſon ſworn on 2 fur. 3 

JURYE[S.} is certain number Mans 
ſworn to | enquire into, and try a matter of 
fact, and to declare the truth upon ſuch evi- 
dence as ſhall appear. All criminal cauſes 
muſt firſt be tried by a grand jury, which 


* * 
5 4 
1 


greater note than the petit jury, wi art 
choſen indiflerently. out of the — 
and no man can ſuffer the diſgrao ol 


their ſirſt finding him guilty; — 
him innocent; he is immediatel 
but if otherwiſe, they only find an 
ment on Which he is ctied, and 
quitted or convicted by — of 
petit jury who: — 
— th 


they „ 


| pieces of paper 
equal ſie, and delivered by the: under · ſheriff 
to the judge's marſhal, who, cauſes: them to 
be rolled up, all in the ſame manner, and 

| puts rogether in a bor g and When any cauſe 
{+15 brought to trial, ſome indifferent, perſon 

to drau out dwelve vf theſe papers, and 24 
rſons whoſe names are drawn, if hob chal- 
lenged, ate the jury, to try the cane; and 
in caſe any are — and ſet a r 
not appear, 


drawn cill 


pliar's ſtone, Aftrologers aua by 


* 


„ SS SE Sd © YER 
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have one com! 
exuſes, 


7 


— 


. . 


Coat by TRHEPEAC 


ef 


T1 


— buſineſs they meet with by erent | 
_ rominiffions ; for they 
another of oyer 
determine es 


— 
© Hear a 


e ai 


£ wh A 


{ 4 hips running her hol 


is 


acre, cure, come, and of 
has 


i and. e 


e 


2 
at benen ys = 25 
ie, Luce, naw, It former 


ſound; as in keen, —— 
nt in the 
3 know, bni 
ly on. be ; 2A Jgincd with e at 
but 15 at. (ent very propgrly,amigted 3 

us Sy pthc, iel,  muſick, arubmetichs dec, we: 
write p. be muſe, ii knee, &c. However, 
in "mono; wi it i fi retained 


mock, on | ack, Wrecks Sith, c. ee 
mans ſeldom, u 


or as Aa Para e 


end of 


1 X EG 


KE I 8. J the lowed pleve of Embenin a 
e length from che lo - 


* 


eſt part af cho ſtem to the oer part ofz the 
ſtern poſt Into it at all the lower [+ 4 war 
faſtened; and under part A ite 2 
is often ned was. 7. 3; T% 
KEE/LERS 7s: ] among ſcqmen, an are Gall 
tubs which hold ſtaff for the caulkin 
ſhips. In Brewing; they are: yo ey 
ſet for the cooling of the wort. 
+ - KESLSON{ 8. þ the brinclzat hair 12 a 
þ ſhip, layed within fide eroſs all the oe claw 
bers g and bein adjuſted to the deer 
able ſearfs, it ſer yes to a 
gent — eee — 
KEEL-aavi 18% — — — 
— — 2 — criminal und 
water on one fide of the ſhip; under — 
e up apa on dhe others 565 3 $3 


14 # 


of it except. in 8 
yet we meet with 
a0 12 


ors, inſtead of riſque 


meral, K denotes 20, 


6 2214 2 AA 7120 


K ALI, or — 8. J 4 ſea werd 
„ of w . * 
bt e 5 3 5 17 


KA/LIPH, my 
7 KAM, An, IA See Cham 
| * KAOKLIN (7 [$5 one of, — 
china ware is made ʒ being only a 
of tale reduned to powder, mee 
e conn | F. N.. 
# ILL + a town in 
„ Whoſe fair is held Oct. — —— 
goods and apperel. 
*: 2 Fach of x raven! ct, or 
croW. mn WE ? 

9 ery 78 Seb; — by: 
1 tu dand / poods upon. 
EBLA FE/BLA ee . given by che 4 
0 that part of the world Where 
E 0 — of Aerea Gtuated, +towards | 
tity are __— to tutn themſelyes 

when they ah i i MH 7 
e ] to heave the — 4 
reach, asi . n 
KE'CKLE, —— ADIOS a the: 


{ 4 


#44 £ 
ES” 
* 


— 


of Xl — 3 


83 10 


hs | 


227 


KEEN [A.] ſharp, Ne 
E | 


x 
time punctually; . — 
place; Cd to reveal N 
main unhurt ; to adhere ſtrict iy 4 
KEEPER os: ED, 
cer Who has the chief management #6 
thing belonging to a rural fore gant 
the government of 793 
- (KEF/PER Or rns 2 is 
a Lord by his -officeg:agd ſtiled Lords Keeper 
| of the — _ of — is 
always one coun grants, 
— Ling under 


.| charters, and commiſſions of the 
the great ſeal, paſs thro the hands: of, the 
Lord Keeper for wi at ſeal many of 


theſe;;grants,..& oc eres * — — 4; the 
king being, in the interpretation af the, law, 
corporation, and therefore paſſes nathing 
but. by-thergreat-deal which is alſo ſaid to be 
ane public faith of the, kingdow, being in the 
greateſt eſteem and reputation. A Lend Keep - 


| bs er is inveſted with the ſame⸗ place, 1 | 


* the Jaws: as 22 — — yr 


— veſted 1 


<> We $7561 


Ses- the of old 
= winding of old 


+ IEE/PYRer; . BAL 


2 


- 


2 e e b le d. 
— & fe 545 allp.one-of the peivy goun 
is duty ci to . wo. 2 3 


without a Warrants net with a warrant where 
it a againſf law Del 
firſt acquaint the _ therewith... . 5 


Dy 
$4 93 4 


N . 5 $3 i e 
when a ſhip ig —— up or dean ainatro 
river. hy meats of the tide, the” being 
contrarys To do this, they , their fote- 


i E fart tap · ſaib and mizen, that ſd 2 — 
ey max flat her about z..andiafoſhes 
to come too near the thore, they let fall * Ha Hof, N. 72855 Th: — 
edge -anchor, with a hawſer len to f ter whoſę be 
rom the ſhip, in order to turn the he about and OR. 10, 4 Ties or Wee 


"which work i biliel Kedging. 3H 


* 


= 


VS. 


- 
] 
. * 5 


wall, whoſe fairs are held 


and dces nog run free, it is ſaid to make Kanks. 
KENNEL ee cot or Jodging-place a. 


LEDs 


- KELL LS. ] the omentum; that which 
contains the guts. 

KELLINGTON | lv. 2 a town in Corn- 

ay 4, Sept. 19, 

and Nor. ra, for cattle ; "diftarit from Lon- 
don 174 computed, and 199 meaſured miles. 

\. KELP [S. ; a fixed ſalt, or a particular fort 
of poraſh, procured by burning the ſea weed kali. 

KLV E BON FP. N.] @ town in *. 
whoſe fair is on Eaſter monday, for t | 

KEMB IV.] to comb or diſentan Pu. 
bar; alſe, to dreis flax, herhp, Se. 

- KEN [V.] to perceive, cover, or ſee at 
x diſtance, 
KENDAL Ip. N. J 4 town id Weſttnre- 
land, diſtant from London 203 computed, and 
257 meaſured miles, and whoſe fairs are 
held May 6, for horned cattle, and Nov. 8, 
or ng horſe and ſheep'; the mackes 5 is on 


KENKS LS. J in che ſes language 
doublings. im à rope or cable, when Handed In 
and out, ſo that it does not run eafy; or 
when a rope makes turns or twiſts in a block, 


dogs; 2 9 8 NN alfo, the channel or wa- 

ter- cHurſe of the ſtreet. 
W : oP. v. 2 ton in 

_ whoſe fair is July 7, for toys. 

| NNINGTON[P: N. Ja toun in Kent, 

wha fair is July 5, for pedlar's Wares. 
KENT IP. N. a coonty bounded by the! 

river Thames, on the north ; by che ocean, 

on the eaſt ; by Suſſex and the of Do- 


on, the fouth ; and by Sutry on the opening 


KIC 


KERSEY S.] a woolen manuſaQure, be- 
tweeri à ſtuff and a oth. 


KE'RSEY I P. N.] a town 2 Suffolk, 
whoſe fair is on.Baſter monday, Je el | 

KE'/STRIL, or x AsSTx&IL e 
legged falcon, with a brown 
breaſt, and à round tail, with a broad * 
toſeia towards the end; - it is a beautfiul bird, 
about the fize of à pigeon, and very bold. 

KESWICX [P. N.] a town in Cumber- 
land, diſtant from London 230 computed, 
and 283 meaſured miles, when fair.is Aug. 
2, for leather and wookn yarn; the market 
is, on Saturday. 
KETCH [S.] a ſeaall hip or boat that 3s 
uſed to bring fiſh omas ket, and for tenders 


_— — G 


RING p. N. a town in Nor- 
* —— fairs are held the Thurſ- 


| day before St Thomae, Dec. 21, and OR. to, 


for” horſes and horned cattle; the market is 
on Friday; diſtant from London 57 computed, 
and 72 meaſured miles. 

KETTLE IS. I a broad, open veſſel in 
which liquors, &c: are bailed. 

KE'TTLE-Dxum [S.] the body of which 
is braſs, and the head e vellum or 
parchment. 1 
KETCH-porT [83 ph game. with dic 

tables. 


KE'VEL IS. I in 8 is a piece 

of plank foycd again the quick work on the 
quarter - deck, in the ſhape of, 2 ſemicircle ; 
about which the running rigging 45/20 be laid. 

KEY [S. J a well Known inftrument for 
and ſhutting the locks of doors, Cc. 


8 in length about 56 
are about 39,000 


or- to wear in 
KER 


miles, and about 
26 in breadth, which makes the tircumſe- 
rence about 160 miles ; it is divided into five 
laths, and they into ſundry hundreds, in which 
houſes, 408 pariſhes, and 30 

wwns; it ſends ten members wo parfiament, 
and contains about 2 52 ,000 inhabitants. 
.KPRCHIEF 855 Ja eas 


* 


| Ae e 8 when — yield 


d adhering to es 
. In Spain it is 
— 7 ying in women, and prevents abo. 
tion, It is alſo of great uſe in dying. * 7 
KERN IS. J an Ttiff foot - ſoldier; alto, 
Handmill confiſting o Two pieces of oor | 
* which corn is grdbn d. 
KERN We to Harden as ripened corn 54 
ranglate he form of grains, 20 
RNEI. is 4 the {hfidle;,"or eatable 
of a 2 nut; the ſeeds of hom Fraits; any thin 
Wd in a huſk” or” integument: BAS 59 
/RX?NG TS: 5 eee 


ae af 5s 3 a Z 


i144 II ö. 4 | 
TO} ee 


- 
K 


= 


In Muſic it. is a certain fundamental note, to 


cantata, c. is accommodated, and with 
which it uſual L n but always ends. 
Key is alſo uſed for the jndex or explanation of 
a cypher, enigma, or any ching difficult. 


122 — or AN OR GAS, 33 


— — are thoſe little pieces in the fore-part' 

inſtrumenta, by means. whezeof the jacks 
| play, dos to ſtrike the Mops. | Theſe yas 
or 29 in number. 


E KEY-STONE! 181 in r 's 


of an arch, to bind the two ſweeps tageth er. 
KETTLEWELL IM.] a town in York- 
a | ſhire whoſe fair is Sept. 2, for horſes. and 


| ſetſhire, whoſe fairs are March 24, and Aug. 
3 diſtant from Landon 90 comp. and 


112 meaſ, miles. 


An the artafianed: by the the 

Kick [V.] toftrike-with the fect. 
KICK SH A8 (33, 2 qurioſities 3 

" daimties ; intities; a dich e A 


Fo en ; 9191+ ST 1 1111 


11 


which the whole piece, be it concerto, ſonata, 


that ſtone hch is placed at the top or vertex 


sani Hp. N.] a Wan in Semer- 
14, for cattle and cheeſe the market is on 


-02 KIBEwþS.] arvuleerated e billing » chop : 


/ 


K1'L K IN. 


eookery, that it's ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh | KIMBO, or A-KIMBO [A.] bent, arghed, 


its angredients either by taſte or ſmell, as the, arm is when the hand is ſet on the hip; 
KID [S.] che young of a goat; _ 4 bun- ſtrutting, looking big. | 

dle of heath or furze, KIMBO/LTON, IP. N.] 5.0 n Hun- 

KI DDR IS.] an ingroſſer of corn 0 en. tingdonſhire, whoſe. 1 is Ke Dee. r, for 

hance its price. a few cattle and hogs ; the market is on r ; 

_ _KVDDERMINSTER IP. N. J. 2 town in 820 computed, and 52 meaſured miles from 
Worceſterihire, * whoſe fairs are held Holy] London. n 
Thurſday, and Sept. 4, for horned catile, hor- | KIN, or rb [8]. relation 
ſes, cheeſe, and linen Toth; the market-is on or marriage; conſanguinity 3 init; c 


Thurſday.” * or of the Hoe race. 1 
KIDNAP. V to tre an or ical children, KIND UA bene yo ent, fav a Ethel 
. J p ous, 2 7 J 4 e, 


or grown perſons. 
KIDNAPPER IS.] one that decoys chil- | KIND IS, 1 a race, or reneral daſs; 17 ar- 
dren or other unwary perſons, on board a ſhip, ticular ſpecies of beings ; manner; wa 125 
and ſells them for the plantations. _.KVNDLE [V. ] to let on fire; e; 
KFDNEYS [S.] in Anatomy, are two red | to begin or promote quarrels ; ;, to provoke ; I 
viſcera of an oblong figure, ſituated at the loins, | animate z exaſperate, 
one on each fide ; their hollow fide being turned |.  EINDNESS. in 5. . e 
inward, and their convex fide outward. They cence; good, offices ; charity. f 
ane placed under the loweſt ſpurious ribs; but KINE S.] cows. Po 
their ſituation is not exactly regular, for i in |- KING. IS. I. in. Mo genes ee 1 
ſome ſubjects they are a little higher, and in | the, ward, 15 f perfon who has a fupreme au- 
others a little lower; and one of them ſome- thority, with the, power of lev levying taxes, ma- 
times a little above the other, and ſometimes | king laws, and enforcing obedience to them : 
they are perfectly even, The uſe of e But in England, which is a limited monarch 
is to ſeparate the urine from the blood. in the power af the king is Ly Faves fe 
pelvis or bladder, which is ſo far from diminiſhing Bis Tur, 
KVDNEY-zzaNs 2. * a ſort of pleaſant that its adds a glory to his crown ; For "while 
pulſe, commonly cal rench-beans. kings are abſolute monarchs aver 26 innume- 
KI'LDERKIN = Becomes meaſure, con rable multitude of ſaves, the Kin rg of England 
taining two firkins, isn. has the diſtinguiſhed glory of. governing a. from 
KPDWELLY CF. N. 2 don in Qunmar- 2 the leaſt of Shop is ge by the 
thenſhire, whoſe are held May 24, July |-laws. He: has a great prerogative and g bo = 
22, and Nov; 29, for cows, calves, cattle, Ped- leſs power in doing | Wa and is at the Tame 
lary; the market is on Tueſday. time only reftrained from acting inconfiftently 
KFGHLEY [P. N.] a town in Vorkſhire, | with his own. happineſs, and that of his peo- 
whoſe ous are „ 3 8, and Nov. 8, for ple. He has all the enfigns of royalty, and all 
horſes the. marks of ſoyereignty ; ; but tho” he has the 
KA 8 N.] a town in Pem- power of making treaties, of ſending and re- 
brokefiing whoſe fairs are held Aug. 24, and | ceiving ambaſſadars,. of conferrin dick of ho- 
Nov. 12, for cattle, horſes, and pedlars; a N creating privy counſellors, officers of ſtate 
large fair; the market is on Wedneſday. nd judges, and may raiſe men and arms both 
| KVLKHAM P. = a town in the eaſt for ea. and land, yet, cannot force his fubjetts | 
ziding of Yorkſhire,” whoſe fair is kept Aug. | to maintain them, or raiſe one tax "I; his — 
21, for horſes, cattle, and toys; the market 18 authority. He has, the Pint, of ccin ng 
an Thurſday ; 156 computed, nd 1 mea - money, but cannot force meaneſt lühjeer t to 
ſured miles from London. | part with his property; he can pardon a cri- 
KVLKHAMPTON [P. N. 1 a "town in minal, but cannot put a ſubject to death, till 
Cornwal, whoſe fairs are kept Hay Thurſday, he is condemnęd by dis peers, He may, at 
and three weeks after 1 for his pleaſure, call, continue, prorogue, and Ait 
cattle. ſolve parll ame nts, and without his r 8 A rs 
KILL [V.] to deprive af life; to deprive no bill, in parliament, can paſs into a 
plants or trees of their vegetative quality, ei - | he can, neither act contrary to law, nor 1 5 
ther by rooting them up, en new laws, by his ſole apthorit ; on the con- 
down OP trary, he may eyen be ſued a caft in his'own 
KPLMINGTON IP. M.] a town in pe. e At, his goronation, he takes an oaths 
2 ol fair is on the ago). | + govern his people according to Fight ſtatutes 
in Septem or cattle. i n agreed on in parliament ; to c Ar and 
KLM ING TON [P. N.] a town i So- 1 mono ta be AI Foal his Judg- 4 
merſetſhire, whoſe AY is on * aſter t mente z 10 maintain, 28 much a8 in Rin li 
Bartholomew, or Aug, 24. 19; the laws of Ged and true profeliign of the gf. 2 
ILN [S. a ftove; a . „ and the, Prateſſant religion by Jaw efta= B 
bricks, lime, pipes, potters ware, &c, are dried iſhed, and.t0,piglerve to the hiſhe Land cler- 
ur durat ; alſo, the place wherein malt is | gy all their 5 = and priyil 1 tho* he 
dried. N = mitigate the rigour * 0 480 for- 
3 H 2 give 


K 'N 
tive offenders, he cannot pardon murder, where 
an appeal is brought by the ſubject; nor any 
other crime when the offen — ah is impeached by 
the houſe of We may lay an em- 
bargo on ſhipping, but not for the rivate ad- 
vantage of any particular trader. rits, pro- 
ceſſes, ene &c. are in his name; and 
he has a power not only to make courts, but 
to create ities, colleges, and boroughs, 
to incorporate a city or town, and to grant fran- 
chiſes to ſuch corporations; but they muſt not 
| under colour thereof ſet up a monopoly. He 
is eſteemed the head of the church; in him is 
lodged the ſupreme right of patronage through - 
* out England, and he may be the founder as 
well as patron of biſhopricks, But notwith- 
theſe and other prerogatives, he can 
take what he has a right toonly by due courſe | 
of law. In ſhort, be has a principal ſhare in 
-the legiſlative power, and my I executive 
power is lodged in him; be is ſuppoſed pre- 
ſent in all his courts ; he can do no N 


nad, according to the laws of England, he ne- 


KN BENCH [S.] is a court in which the 
king was formerly accuſtomed to fit in perſon, 
and on that account was moved with the ki 
houſhold; This was originally the only cot bf 
in Weſtminſter-hall, and from this it is ought 
that the courts of Common-pleas and Exc 

quer were derived. As the king in perſon is 


I ill prefured in Law to fit in this court, tho" | 45 


only reprefented by his judges, it is ſaid to have | 
ſupreme . and proceedinzs in it 
are ſuppoſed ta be coram nab it, that is, before 
the e's is court conſiſts of the lord chief 
juſtice and three offier juſtices or Judges, who 
are inveſted with a te; juriſdiction over 
all matters — of 2 Res or public 
nature. It frequently proceeds on indiQtments 
found before other ==.2 and removed by cer- 
8 this. Perſons illegally committed 
to priſon, tho“ by the king and counal, or 
of the 4 of parliament, 1 be 
bailed in it; and in ſome caſes even upon 
commirrfients. Writs of mandamus are Tl 
ſued by this court, for the reftoring of officers | 
in corporgtions, Se. unjuſtly turned out, and 
freemen efully franehiſed. *This court is 


now divided into a crown-fide and plea-fide.; 1 


the one ng criminal, and the other | 


civil cauſes, The officers of this court, on t F 


crown-fide, are the clerk and ſecretary of 

crown; and on the fide of the pleas there are 
two chief clerks or prothonotaries, and their | 
and deputy, the cuſtos brevium, two 
-  elerks of the papers, the clerk of the declara- 


tions, the ſignet 


E glerk of the bails; to which may be zaded 
. the filazers, the marſhal of the court, and the 


eryer. 
KINGS (nooxs or] S. I two canonical 
books of the old Teſtament, {5 called, becauſe 


RVE 


| 


7 * 


and fealer of the bills, the | 
clerk of the rules, clerk of the errors, and | 


| 


| 
| 


' 


N 


KIN 


and Judah, from the beginning of the reign of - 
Solomon down to the Babyloniſh captivity, for + 
the ſpace of near 600 years. The firſt book 
of Kings contains the latter part of the life of » 
David, and his death; the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the Iſraclites under Solomon, his building and 
dedicating the Temple, his ſhameful deſertion 
from the true religion, and the ſudden decreaſe 
of the Jewiſh nation after his death, when it 
was divided into two kingdoms z the reſt of 
the book is taken up in relating the hiſtory of 
four kings of Judah and eight of 1frael. The 
ſecond book, which is a continuation of the 
firſt, is a relation of the memorable adde of 
fixteen kings of Judah, and twelve of Iſrael, 
and the end of both kingdoms, by the carrying - 
of the ten tribes captive into Aſſyria by Sal- 
manaſſar, and the other two into Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, It is probab'e that 
books were compiled by Ezra, who extzafted 
them out of the public records, which were 
t of what paſſed in that nation, 
NGSBRIDGE [F. N.] a town in De- 

vonſhire, diſtant from London 170 computed, | 
and 201 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is July 20, 
for horned cattle, cloth and ſhoes ; the market 
is on Saturday. 

KIVNGSBRUMPTON IP. N.] a town in 
Somerſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held Wedneſday 
| before Holy Thurſday, and Thurday ſevennight 
after Oct. 10, for cattle ; diſtant from London 
computed, and 52 meaſured miles. , 
KINGSCLEAR P. N.] a town in Hamp- 
hire, whoſe fairs are held the firſt Tueſday in 
| April, and firſt Tueſday after Michaclmas, 
prog 10, fer ſheep ; the market is on Tueſ- 


CE INGSCLIFF IP. M.] a town in Nor- 
tonſhire, whoſe fair is kept Oct. 29, for 
pron 4 bomeſpun linen, _—_—— ware ; 
the market is on + 
KINGCRAFT the art of governing. 
KINGDOM AY: e dominion or territory 
Fa monarch, In hilofophy it means a cer- / 
tain diftribution of natural productions, as the 
| vegetable kin . the 8 kingdom, &c. 
KINGLY [ A. } a, monas- 
* majeſtic and au 
NSL AN N. 4 town in Rae 
9 whoſe * is 10, fog horned 
cattle, horſes, hogs, cheeſe and butter, 
KI'NGSNORTON p. N. ] a town in 
Vaan nh gg htm airs are April 25, 
| od pe: 9 — all = : cattle, | 
GSTO 1 a town in x 
whoſe N are 2 Friday, and 
Satyrday in Whitſun-week, and 
Res, Aug. 2, 3, 4, for Kut and: 4 z and 
13, for horſes, cattle and toys ; the mar- 
7 1 is on Saturday; 10 miles from London. 


KINGS-zv1:. bs. a ſerophulous diſtem- 
| per, in which the 8 
of Be king * ö the touch 


 KUNSF OLK 


et. 


. 


EKXINOTON [P. N. a] wins tan Hereford-| 

ſhire, diſtant from London 114 coraputed and 

146 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held 
Pea before Eaſter, Whitſun-monday, 


2, and Sept. 4, for. horſes and cattle of ery in the kitchen. 
; r 1 ] a ſpecies of hawk ; a bind of 
—— — or KING To [P. N. prey that ſeizes the farmer s chickens, Alſo, 


town in Warwickſhire, whoſe fairs are 81 
Luke Oct. 18, — — Paul Jan. 2 5, 
for ſeed and corn; the market is on Tueſday, 

_ KINSFOLK ah relations ; thoſe of the 
ſame blood and 

KI/NSMAN — 1 a male couſin ; one of 
the ſame race or 

K/INSWOMAN - IS.] a ſhe couſin; a fe- 
male relation. 

KIPMASH [P. N.] a town in Norfolk, 
whoſe fair is Aug. 24, for ſheep. 

KIRBY got a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is July 2 toys. 
rev. MOOR-SIDE 
in the north riding of Yor 

t Sept. 18, for horſes, cattle, and toys. 

KI'RBY-LONSDALE [P. N.) a town in 
Weſtmoreland, diſtant from London 182 com- 

ted and 232 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are 
held Holy-Thurſday for horned cattle, and St 
Thomas's day, Dec. 21, for woollen cloth ; 
the market is on Thurſday. 

KVRBY-STEPHEN r. N.] a town in 
Weſtmoreland, whoſe fairs are held 1ſt Mon- 
day in March, and OR. 29, for horned cattle; 
the market is on Friday; diftant from London 
138 computed and. 223 meaſured miles. 

KIRK IS.] eval word for church, ſtill 
retained in Scotland, where it fignifies the 
place of religions worſhip, and the eccleſiaſti- 
cal eftabliſhment in that nation, 

- KFRKHAM [P. N.] a town in Lanca- 


P. N. J a town 


' ſhire, diſtant from London 162 computed and 


to cookery, and furniſhed with ſuitable ac- 


191 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs ate held June | 
829 Iny and OR, 18, 
hs ſmall wares ; the market is on 


KIRKO'SWALD [P. N.] a town in Cum- 
berland, diſtant from London 210 computed 
and 243 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held 
Thurſday before Whit-ſunday, and Aug. 5, for 
horned cattle ; the market is on Thurſday, | 

KV/RTON IB. N.] a town in Lincolnſhire, 


diſtant from London 117 computed, and 136 


meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held As bn 

and Dec. 11, for all forts of cattle 

chandizing goods; the market is on 83 
DLS. 1 a gown, or upper gar- 


e 


KISS [S.] an expreflion of love and reſpect | tion 3 


joining lips. f 
KITCHEN [S.] is a room appropriated 
commodations and utenfils for that purpoſe, 
KITCHEN-carpan [S. ] a piece of 
ore 1 out ſor the 8 of fruit, 


| 22 by being bolted 


KNE 
herbs, pulſe, and other vegetables uſed in the 
Timben 

KFTCHEN-sTuyy IS. ] the waſte fat. 
that ariſes from the ſeveral branches of cool 


a machine made of paper faſtened ta ticks, - 
which boys let fly 3 in the air for their diver- 
ſion, 


AT TOI or KITTEN [ 8.1 a young. 


2 | 
to bring forth e 
2 1 
KLICKER, See Clicker, 
- KNAB PCV. J to 9 


3 Ja fligh 

NACK IS.] 2 t in art an aptneſs 
NY 1 ph mm. = 
t 


KNAG [S. J a Knob, or bard knot in 


whoſe fair is | wood. 
'| KNA/GGY [A.J knotty, or full of knoba. 


KNAPP [S.] a protuberance; à ſwelling 


prominence. 
KNAP7[V.] to bite; to break ſhort ; to 
make a ſharp. noiſe like the breaking of a 


KNA#PSACK [S.] a bag or little ack, in 
neceſſaties, flnag 


which foldiers carry their nr 
their ſhoulders. 
| KNA/RESBOROUGH P. N.] a town ia 
Yorkſhire, diſtant from London 3 


and 175 meaſured miles, whoſe — are beld 

the ſecond Wedaeſday after the 12th of March, . 

May 6, Monday after the 10th of October, 

and the x3th of November, for horſes, cattle, 

and chapmens wares: it ſends two members 
iament. - 

KNFGHLIN [Pp. N.] « town in Ra Radnor- 
| ſhire, whole fairs are held May 6, and 
21, for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes z 
market is on Thurſday. 

KNAVE [S.] in old Law Books, was an 
appellation given to a man ſervant, or e 
to 2 maid ſervant; but now it denotes 3 
petty raſcal ; x fellow that lives | Sw 
ing and ſharping tricks; a card with a ſol- 
dier painted on it. ' 

KNAVERY [S. rOguery.3 hair 


tricks; villainy. | 
KNA'VISH [V. ] diſhoneſt 3 impaling 1 
fraudulent; miſchievous. 


wagguh ; 
& KNEAD [V.] to work dough in a trough, | 
fit for paſte, to make pies or bread with. 
KNEADING-Tzoues [S. I a. trough in 
2 te for bread is. worked together. 
KNEE [8.] J. in * ons is the articula- 
ich 
41 wing piece of tirabex, built like a 
knee, uſed to bind the beams and futtocks. 
nto them both. 
uſed . all the decks. 
KNEE vans os ſunk vp to the kness. 
in mud, water, &c. 
 KNEEL 


leg-bones., In a Ship, | 


K NI 
to bend the knees; to reſt; 
inſtead of the leg. 
-KNEPLING [S.] reſting upon _ knees 
in a ſupplicating poſture. - 
KNEE-zax [S. ] a little round hawk, | cords | 
, a little conver on both ſides, < over- | 


-ENEEL 
the dody —_— 


ed with a ſmooth cartilage on its fore · de. 
*KNEE-Txa1BUTEz [5. enen wor- 
up and adoration. 


now it his ; d Jagt ; 
cutting. mme r 
e (5. woos among the Romans, was || 

- of nobility, 


og 21 re 


preſent 22 in aer 3 


tion OL KO Fa e K . rege ved, 


"ann in à free? hole eftate. 
KNIGHT GY AKSAA 1 „ S. 


tte „Kiß 
and e ogntzs ge Oe! 
te 2 deo and Lerge; 


K NO 
Sa made there, — 
= is a party, 
| KNIGHT or: 1 wver« [8 an hired 
| evidence ; en 
mae r,, 
KNIGHTS. SERVICE. an a tence by 
which ſeveral lands were formerly held un- 
der the King, by which the bolder was 
2 perſonally to attend the king in his 
f wars, or Saba for Rat ener in 


ENFGHTON . [P. N.] a tun in Rad- 


1 norſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 6, and 
FF. 


the market is on Thurſday. 


= or in 2 
curious machine or frame, and they who 


| work. at it, are called Rocking-frame- frame-work - 


knitters. 

KNOB, or xxor [s.] a protuberance or 
excreſcence growing out of a tree; any part 
'bluatly rifing above the reſt, 


KNock I.] a ſodden firoke or blow, 
KNO'CKER: IS.] 


.| bangs at che nes ke with 20 gain 
admittance. 


* 410 


RXNOT 8. 2 part of 6 tice Goes which 


2 | awe — (wm —.— 
der; i is to n 
a git fo che ſtem ; they ſerve alſo as ſearces to filtrate, 
coutrements ;; * purify, n ee ee 
he was nouriſhment of the plant. 
the manner of making . KNOTS or A orz ['S. 1 among Ses 
among us, which men are difti d into three Kinds vix. 

jent ot to be Whole da, that is made ſo with the lays of 
thus: The perſon kneeling, was k | a rope that it cannot flip, ſerving: for ſheets, 
on the ſhoolder by the prince, ed} tacks and Roppers 5 Boww-l/ine-knot, that fo 
in * Ri firmly made and faſtened to the cringles of 
© name of God,” Vn | the Gals, that they muſt break, of. the fail 
of 2 i er | ſplit, before it ſlips ; and Sheep-ſhank-kner, 
Ire 6us ; | that made by Gortening a, rope without cut- 
as Kniphts of | ing it, which may be preſentiy looſened, and 
Malra, of the Holy che rope not the worſe for it. Knee alſo fig- 
d'| nifics a confederacy.z an aſſociation; diffi- 
order of > 0 yeni .Intuloacy-y. a. perplexed, complicated 
mances, being” 4 Kind of heroes, that tra-. 
velled | KNOT v. Jt i entangle3 perplex 7 unĩte; 
drefſing to die in #. 
and ta occaſions of XNOrSFORD pp. N. Ja town uebi, 
proweſs,” © T1991 BE e welbinde Fein: ape July 10, and Nov. 3, 
1 0 8 . ran. fer: cattle and drapery. goods; the market is 
Lianext, [ an Saturday. 


-KNO/ITINESS L.] full of difficultcs 
bee and intrieacies. 

KNO TTV A.] full of knots; hard, rug- 
difficult, perplexed, embarraſſed... 
KNOW IV.] % perceive with 1 
to be- informed, to underſtand or to be fu 


in any art, ſcience or ee 
oro eee enen. ” 


=. 241 3 . 


NOW. 


* prep Lins for 


KNIT [V.] to unite, tie, join; but par- 
„ ticularly to weave Rocking, e by the 


the hammer which 


L A 5 
Lebte; poſſdle 


KNO'WING [A.] learned, Kid, de- 


KNO/WABLE 
to be known or 
terous, penetratingy ſagacious, -.. 

KNO'WLEDGE [S.] certain perception 5 
learning; illumination of the mind. As de- 
fined by Mr Locke, it -is the perception of 
the connection and agreement emen, 
and repughancy of our ideas 

KNU'CKLE [S:] the joints of the fingers 
protuberant on cloſing them, 

KNU'CKLE IV. 8 mr truckle. un- 


der, yield or comply wien. 
, } the nomad: of = black 


KOLLOW IS. 
Kind of earth, in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. 


E08 1a e ene ee 


containing about four cubicat inches: This and 


was the cup of bleſſing, out of which they 
drank, when' they zuve thanks after ſolemn 


| meals, WOW _ of he oor 


©» # 
5 


6 the clerenth deer in our K 
bet, and one of thoſe called liquids, | 
which always "preſerves. the ſame ſound in 
Engliſh, ' At the end of monoſyllables it is 
generally double; 'as in ti Hall, well, — 
except after à dipthong or 
in ſail, fral, feel, foul; foot, Se. dr ben 
it ends words of mote ſyllables 

is ſingle, as painful, c. 
ſtands before e, it is feebly ſounded; after it, 
as in able, bible, feeble, title, æc. L in Latia 
numbers, "ſtands for 50, with a daſh over it |v 
thus L for go. L. alſo hands fot Lia, | 
a Pound, allo for Liber, a Book. 

LA P.] e took” you there; bebold. 


ſpear, croſſed by 


a faff on the top, from 
which hung down a long purple 


ſtreamer 


embroidered with —— — nc on thie-edges,| 


and adorned” with preci 1! 
LA/BDANUM 5 a reſin ———— 
kind; of a' ſtrong and not unpleaſant” ſmell, 


exſudes from a low 
ciftus kind in Crete. v 
bog wg . to  weakety - 
Ania 

ant 8.12 Kay thin, braſs e 
with a fmall fight at one end and a/ center- 
hole at the other, commonly uſed with 
tangent line on the egde of © a (circumferen- 
ter, to take altitude, Cc. 
2 narrow ſlip of paper or parchmen 
3 in order to 
In Heraldry, it denotes the 


A 


affixed 
the 


appending 
. of the feeond fon, and his family, * 


and is of ſuch dignity, chat the ſon of un 


emperor cannot beat à difference of higher 


elteem. * a pn that it may re- 


| works, 
| | LABORATORY [53 2 ce 


than one, it 


12 
LA'BARUM 753 a royal ſtandard which | o 
the Roman emperors had eatried before | 
them in the wars, gens 77.9 


LAB 


L "and eee 521 
\ LABENT [A] Alias, Sites, fippine,. 
241 a0 2 61165 ogg © di bs 
LA/BLAL- CA. J of - or. pertaining to- 
lips ; ſuch letters as require the uſe of 
lips ins pronouncing-them,..as b, 1, p. 721 
LA BIA TED 4415 in Botany, baving a2 
nder lip hanging down, as has of the., 
ooded flowers, divided uſually into wo lips, 
3 roſemary, &c. r have. 
y Forte: 1 
LABIODE/NTAL {A} letters. formed or, 


e by "the: 1 of the ht 
'LA'BORANT. 18.1 among rat 


an. .afficanty; who. attende chem in 
a. place or work-hauſe, . 5 


2404 engineers prepare ITS 


_ e ts 


Ameng Chamide, it i 


—.— their eden And make their | 
n | LABORIOUS a. diligent ; ande 5 
{pains-taking; teilſome; tireior 
it|' LA/BOUR 1 to bg. ee 1 
to: — 
page, when «ip 10 Hank, 15 * 
ery unſteady, {he is Fav We 
-LA'BOUR, {8.4 . Sete, 
| e N A. oral in 
ö 1182 Zern # 


ſpreading _— the n 
enfeedle, im-| 


In Lawz it is] 


layers,; and; carpenters. Pats 
2 e aboriovs 3 teil- 
N KT 
 "LA'BYR UINTH LL ry | 72 beit "by, 
e 
te on the 1 
north. gf Arfincs- Ir 8 1 
compaſs of one continu |; houles, _ 
and 1a royal, fel gx covered. with mar- 
ble; and; had any ee „ dad i. 
— turnings returnings,  Jome-. 
times one, ayer ano an a anger 
|ſcarce, to de four Tr 8 as 58 45 
quail wich a eh pi 0 
under, ground 
were laid wah Ai 5 8 n 
cement was, uſed 
the chambers were pF oh a. 2 
| gave 4 report e 
ad need, . = 19 55 


was White Marble, 97 1 curious ima 


err. Beins ure * 58 esd, a 1 or 
"Nairs 


34h 
K 
=of 


Thick is hollowed out of the Os Pretiuſum, 


| then veſſels, in which the antients ſaved the 
on the edges ; alſo, adorned with fringes and 


it is made, is a varnjfh, which being ſpread 


HE 

11 
LH 2 

: 

i 

E 


Den 


i es Cen 


F 
F 
g, 
: 


; 
| 


; 
I 
| 


LABYRINTH IS.] in anatoriy, is the 
name of the ſecond cavity of the internal ear, 


and ſo called on account of its having feveral 


LACERA/TION IS. I the act of tearing 
and rending. ; | 


matter that makes tears, paſſes to c 
LACHRY MATION [S.] weeping, or 


ſhedding tears. | | 
LACHRY'MATORIES IS.] ſmall ear- 


tears of ſurviving 1 friends and relations, and 
buried them, with the urns and aſhes of the 


fed. | 
LACYMATED. CA. J notched, or jagged 


LACK v.] to be in want; to ſtand in 
reed of, : 
LA'TKER [S.] of Gum Lac, of which 


LAI 
LACONNIC PA.] brief, concife, fententi- 
ous, in the manner of the Lacedemonians. 
LA'CONISM — a hort, pithy ſtile or 
manner of exp or er en 
LACTAR IS.] a dairy-houſe. 
LACTA'T! S.] the fuck 
alſo, the time of giving fuck. 


conveys the chyle; Es h 
LACTES IS.] the ſmall guts; alſo the 


im ſweet-bread. 


© Woodflock, in Oxfordſhire, made by king 
Henry II, for fair Roſamond, . 


' LACTESCENCE- s.] 2 tendeney to, or 
exuberance of milk. [5] : 


ing or breeding milk. 


or pimples about internal parts of the 
ing children. wk, | 
LAD IS.] a boy; a firipling. 
8 ER [S.] a frame made with ſteps 
ced between two upright pieces of timber ; 
alſo any gradual aſcent, 1 4 
EnTzz 1:6 LADDER IS. ] of a fhip, is 
a wooden ladder placed in the'ſkip's waſte, to 
£0 into her from a boat, 


LADLE, IS. # kitchen utenfl ; alſo the 
receptacle of -a ' mill-wheel, into which the 
water falling, turns it. | 


LADY-DAY 
Annunciation of 


LA'GAN, or LA/'CON IS.] an old Law 
term for ſuch goods as mariners in a ftorm 
caſt overboard, to which they faſten a buoy, 
in order to find them again. 

LAGOPHTHA'LMY IS.] 2 diſeaſe in the 
eye, or upper eye · lids, when they are ſo con- 
tracted or maimed, that they cannot cover the 

which is common to hares. 

LAGO/PONOS {S.]-a diſeaſe in the in- 
teſtines, called a fretting of the guts. 


to a clergyman. 

ca > # ö waited tr Bagg 
beaſt; the harbour for a deer; alſo, a 
ſhelter for cattle to reſt in, 


over leaf filver, gives it a gold colour. 
LA'CEEY IS.] a page, a tcotman or by. 


3, 


: * 


from the 


LA'KE 


child; 
LA'CTEAL, or tactrzove [A.] milky; 


Cretan labyrinth, bot came greatiy of, or pertaining to milk. 
LA'CTEAL v2s5et IS.] the veſſel that 


LACTVFIC, or LacTiyycaAr [A. I mak- 
LACTURINA [8] in phyfic, are wheals 
mouth ; alſo the thruſh in infants, or ſfuck- 


' LA'DE, or LODE IS.] me mouth of 2 


river; alſo à fore, » 5 
LADE to empty out A 
ee other in ent; alſo, 
to load of freight a vi 3 
LA DINO IS.] *. burden, cargo, or 
freight of = ſhip. 


9 a i 8 ; 
ire © 2 ns 22 


LA'IC IS.] a layman, in contradiſtinction 


| LAITY IS. J the iſhed 


8 


PD Re 


. 1 © 


Oo 
* 
© , 
wed 
2 
W 
es eo” 


LAM. 
LAKE KE (8. Ja fine trimiowebloor for paint- 
ing. Alla a large collection of freſti "waters 


LAW EY. bw, tek, ebe en 


LAMA er of priefia in high | 
the weſtern Tartare, the grand 


4 


| Lama, pick, ; being nent-liy axthority | 
to the k; 


LAMB 8.12 | = Karen year wild v. 
p.cally che Saybur vf the vnd. 17h) Tt 
LA'MBATIVE [S.] a . 
ed off the end of a liquorice ſtick. 
LAMBEA'UX he S;}- in Hrruldry a croſs 
patce at the top, and iſſuing out at / the foot 
2 thice labels, having a great deal of myſ- 
tery in relation to the top, heroon the firſt 


born Son of God ſuffered ; ſending out three 


ftreams, from. his hands, f a ſ dc. 
LA/MBK3N S. pr Mg lamb... 

LA/MBDOIDAL $vTvze [S.] the hin- 
der moſt feam of- the . ſkull, becauſe its u 
reſembles the Greek capital Lambda (A o @ 
Nau. of cer 

2 Pr [a] plying: —— — 
ig ni vapour in ns Sliding her 
without ham; li IK 


LAM. 


| LAMINATE TA. plttdd over; 

ſed; of ſuch bodies; nd ener 471 Which 
diſcovers ſuch u diſpoſition as that _— N 
hing bver one aflofher. 


ip, or ſawing intb thin plates. 4} 

LAMMAS- DAY IS.] "the firſt n 
| fo named from 2 cuſtcm of our anceſfors of 
' obſerving that day as a feſtisal of thankfſpiv- | 
ing for the fruits of the corn, which they cal- 
led b, or 33 others, from another an- 
tient cuſtom, viz. that thoſe tenants who 
hold lands ' of the cathedral churth of York, 
| were by teyure to bring a lamb alive i into the 
church at high maſs. 

LAMP\[8.)'s 
ton wick. 

FAE T AH LAMPS [S.] the antient 
Romas ate ſaid to preſerve iehts: in their ſe- 
pulchers for many ages, by the oilinefs of 


old, reſolved by art into à liquid fubſtance. | 
| And it is reported, that at the diflolution off 
the monaſteries, in the time of king Henry 
VIII, there was à lamp found that had then 
burt in a tomb from about 300 yedts after 


28815, which was near 1200 years, Tuo of 
{ theſe ſobeerrient! lamps are to be ſeen in tha 


* 


* 


'LAMBS-woor. IS. * warm . mixed with | moſeum of rarities at Leyden in Holland. 


the pulp of roaſted app 
LAMBSKUNNE1' [S.] a ' play or game at 


cards, 
eri; Kell maimed, 
LAWELLA, I. J linie thin plates, 
whezeol the ſcales or ſhells of fiſhes are com- 


Poed; allo, thin plates of, brafs ace ahh 
| * s and nicknacks. 
| 'MENESS{S.] lol or inability of limbs; 


weakneſs ; defect. 


LAMENT IV. I to diere, bewail, c er comet, that reſe 


mourn for. 


"LA'MENTABLE C AJ — pricrous 3 ? 


mournful ; to be lamen 
LAMENTA'i10N, LA.] a bemcaning or 
r a mournful complaint. 
LA'MENTINE [A.] a ach called ſea- 


- cow. or manatec, ſome vH which are near 20 


feet long, with à head like chat gt a cow/ 
and two thort feet, with - which it creeps on 
the ſhallows aad banks, to get foodz. but 
has ao fins. | The fieth 'of theay is . reckoned 
excellent meat. 

_ LA'MLA ILS. ] ameng the, antient Ro- 
mans, . were Bags, witches, ſhe-cevils,. with 
on 3 . the vulgar fancied), they co,. 

7 2 in 4d Pleaſvte, who, 9 
of fai r n enticed youth to 


rs Them Ole Poe nt rene) 
0 an 2 
es 2 


faces, dra tails, ee 'talons. + 1 1 
mt L a plate or thin picce of 
metal, a . Fs r 

are two 


One of theſe lamps in the papacy of Paul III, 
Mas found in the tomb of Tullfa, Ciceros 
daughter, which had beten ſhut up 1 5c years. 
LAMPADARY TS. I an officer in the - 
church of Conftantinople whoſe "buſineſs was 
to ſer the church well illuminated, and to 
bear a taper before the emperor, empreſs, and 
patriarch, when they went in 2 to 
the church. a 'bla : 
LA'MPIAS[ S. ] a meteor, 4 zing ſtar 
12 the burning of a' 
lamp or torch, | , 
LA'MPASS, LAMPERS, or LAMPRASS » 
x S.] amopg Farriers, i is a !ymp of fleſh hoes + 
in the pulate or horſe's mouth, er an in 
mation in the roof. his mouth, behind the: 
nippers of the upper jaw ſo called becauſe it 
ba cured hy a ne lamp or het iron. 5 
F LAMPASSE/ CN eraldry, i what. 
1 the Engkſh heralds © call '/anpueg, 4, e. the 
dongne * a beaſt; e out bis 3 
deing of a colour d iferent from th e body, -- 
LAMPETIANS.[.P, N.] a fet ef kere- 
7 — fo called from 2mperiud one of their 
leaders, ho held ſcme of the doctrines 


; of 4 85 Arian, and condem all kinds of 
Þ vows; particularly thar of jener, as in- 
my conſiſtent with the liberty, of the fons of God. 
 +LAMP-ntacx [S J i ma by holding a 


torch under the bottem of a baſon, and as it. / 
is furred ſtrike it with a feather eee 


\ hell. 17 
LAMPOON IS. periongl, ſatire 
ling poem or A — — 
ſon is treated with abufive 2 5 
LAMPOO'N x J to 


LAMI NATION IS,] « haramering, beat- | 


light made ith. ol, c- x 


FY k 


* 


— or -, 


5 1 


| LAMPRAY; of LAMPEE 3 | 
of cel, by ſame called a water 

LAMPRO/PHORI [P. N.] a r 
to che new converts in the eaftern church” 
the ſeven days after their baptiſm, during 
which they were cloathed with a- white robe. 
LAMAMAN 1x rats [S.) 4 * 
Denbighthire, whoſe fairs are 
Oct. 10. for cattle, 

LA'MBERHURST [P. 1 12 6 10 | 
Kent, whoſe fair is April 5, 
'  LAMBERHURST P. N. J a town in | 

whoſe fair is May 21, for cattle, 3 

LAMBERT casTrx [P. N. I a town in 
Dorſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held Wedneſday 
before June 24, and Wedneſday nine weeks | 
after for-cattle. | 

LA'MBORNE [ P. N. — 
ſhire, diftant from London 49 computed, and 
57 meafared miles, whoſe fairs are belt May | 
12, Oct. 2, and Dec. 4, for horſes, cows, 


41 1 


boots,” ſhoes, young foals; the market is on | pedlary. 
1 

| MPETER T P. N. — | 
gab en fairs are held Whitſun-wed- 


length 3 miles; in breadth 37; and in eir- 
cumference 170 ; in which compaſs there are 
hoeſes, 


- inhabi- 


* — on Saturday. 
tor cattle- hoſe fairy are June 29, 


* 


. 
— N. Jin Carmarthenſhire, © 


whoſe fair is June 21, for cattle, horſes, ſheep, 

and wool; "the: market is on ed 8 
LLANb AVERY . 

ſhire, whoſe fairs are held | 

day after Oct. 10, Nov. 26, 

| Epiphany, © Wedneſday after E 

Whit-tueſday, for cattle,” pigs, ft 


in Cornwall, 
Aug: 253 for 


tle. 
ire, who fair is hal fr Money to EN Whir-ſon- | 


_ horſes, and 


whoſe fairs are "X00 N 


mall horſes, "ſheep, a and Sept, 
. Boomer F5 oe. hve: a 

LELANEDY [p. N. j in en 
whoſe fair is Nov. 8, DENIES, 


LLANF'LLECHYED [P 


LLA'NDRAKE ['P. N. 


vonſhire, whole ir is O70 ED | 
LEAN*ELIOM P. N.] re, 
whoſe fairs are on after Eaſter 


gleſea, whoſe fairs are held F 
St Mark, May 6, and Th - 
ty, for cattle; the market is on W . 


and Nov. 14, for 5 | : 
LLANTAEER [F. N. ] in Merioneth- 


fhire, A , 


[30d horſes. 


ſhire, whoſe fairy de bei "March 74 


, whoſe faire gre” 14 March 17, St 
26, for cattle. 

| N. Ie ns © ie town in Merj- 
- onethſhire, whoſe fair is Aug, 1 A: 
Larne calls; ach? Hottes. © Te 
ELANDEWY | 
we I Vi rr, ce ee. 


Nat Ahe 2 Jade 23, Avg. 4, 25d Gel. 


horſes and „ Aſcenßon-day, 
and rt — fn 8 5 
. „ 
N.] in Carmarthen- 
- 23, for cattle, hot- 
N. ] # town in So- 


mriet ire, whoſe fair 1s An , for catt'e. 
LLANNGERNIEW Teach as, in 22 
ire, whore fairs are May” 10, 


29, and Nov. 
ry 7 snd F. Lb. N. J "ies 
— © ARS fair is Avg. 5, for rv 
, [horſes and pedlary. a 
LLANGOLEEN [P. N in 
whoſe faith ure lat Priday 3 in January, 


” cittle 17, May zr, Autuſt zr, and Nov. 20. for 


— 5 fair is ad 
„ ſheep, horned cattle, and hen. 


1 2 


6, LANG- 


= 


; Jch l 


. POD 4 . 


1. 
1 
Pas 


gl 


of ai 


LANGTOWN IP. NJ. —— Cun- 
berland, whoſe-fairs are held 'Thurſday after 
Whit-ſunday, for horſes, and linen — 
Th after Martinmaſs ; and Nov. 22, 
for horſes, horned cattle, and linen cloth; 
the market is on Thurſday. 

als Tale is Dc N.] in Carmanhenſhi 
whoſe fair is 10, for cattle, hain, and; 


LLANRHTAD pry DYPFIN A . N. 


5 


5 


LAN 


LLANWST IP, N.] in Carmarthenſhire, 


whoſe fairs are April 
Sept. 17, and Dec. 11, 
the market is on Thurſday; 

LLANYBVDDER P. N. 1 is Cirumethen- 
ſhire, whoſe, fairs are Joly 17, for pedlars 
ware, Noy. 2, and 21; tor cattle, ſheeps Ar- 
ſes, and cheeſe. 

' LANCE IS.] a long ſpear or pike, uſed by 
antient Warriors. 


LAS 1 bo friere, eut, 


Ac IS. Ja mall pointed inſtrument, 
| uſed by furgeons to open n- vein, tumours, Sc. 

LANCH, or:Lavnca [V.] to dart; to 
caſt or throw "as 4 lance; to put a {hip or 
boat afloat out of a dock, or from the ſtocks, 


2 une 21, Avg. 95 
2 


ia Denbighſhire, whole fair is oa. 17, for or place where it was built. Alſo, to expa- 
cattle. n to be extrayagant in * | 
— pains, Pences 

vin hs. 5. hott 55 July ert. "LAND [&]- country, +epian,” iti ir 

28, and Nov. 30 people; allo, all kings of grounds, meadows, 
LLANSADWIN [2 N.} in Carmarthen- paſtures, arale, wood, Cc, but N 


LLANSA'NNAN N. in Denbighſhire, 
what fairs Wa fo. 25 12 94 26, 
and Nov, 30, for cattle. 
© LLANSA/WEL {P. N.] in Conmarthen- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are 1 Friday after May a, 
for cattle and'pedlary; July 26, and OR; ag, 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlary. ' 

LANS'DOWN (p. N. J = town in- Semer⸗ 
n ky 10, for cattle and 


LARTRPSSENT fe. N. 
ganſhire, whoſe fairs are kept 1, Aug. 
2, and Oct. 18, for cattle, the market is on 


Friday, 
LLANTWITT fp. N. in Glemorgan- 
wr whoſe fair is (P. 11, 4 lambs. 
ANAFYD ICB. N. j in Deibighthire, 
fairs are March 18, May 12, and Nov. 


— 4 —— — 


for cattle. b 
PLLANVICHANGEL [P.N:]Garmarthen- |- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are r and OR, 


To, for cattle, horſes, and 
LLAN'IDLOES [P. N.] in 
hire, whoſe fairs = held rf Saturday in 
April, 1 80. 40 17, and 1ſt Sunday in 
2 ſheep, cattle, and 
; the market is on Saturday. i 
Al Lp. N. in ei 


meryſhire, whoſe fairs are held it Wedneſday | 
tavern, 
that owns lands and * . 


before Eaſter, May 24, June 28, and Oct. 5, 

for ditto, the market is on Thurſday,'” 
LLA'NWINTO r. N.] in Carmarthen- 

n r 


LLANWENOG [P. N.] in 
2 T4, for cattle, and 


LAN WIEN Cp. W.] in Cardigandhire, 
whole fair is Dec, A 1 Mew} 


re, 


in Olm i 


— Mam is now peculiar to the hoy 
e 


I ground as is plovgbed, Fe: 
"LAND 1 1 fot 96" g9-4fibes aſhere, fas + - 
La- eng IB. an paid 5 an 

Poid of 13 pence of every mark of che pur- 

chaſe me for certain lands and houſes. fold 

Ts he toten of Malden in Effex. | 
LA/NDFALL IS.] a ſudden tranfation of 

property in land by the death of à rich man. 

Alfo, a phraſe _— ſnailots when they make 


| or fall in with 


LAND-xzorzz IS.] a agent; one that 


ſtrolls about the country. 
LANDED [A. N an —— in land, 
''LAND=+xz 00D IS. ] an innundatio 


LAND. zo 5. ] a charter ; by . 
which lands ug . . + 
made over or held. 

LAND-norver s. J one who hag'an eftate 


LAND. rosa US ane who buys or ſells 
lands for other perſons g Y bo 
LAN. AXT 8.1 one Who has the go- 
verment wie tract of Iand pr 1 eg in Ger- 
ja Ger- 
t the Land 2 05 
h we have now the ae o F 
Calſel, Heſſe Homberg, and Rbienfels; al 
- | ſovereign | rigces, 
LANDOCRAVVIATE BY the joriifticn 
or territory of 'a Land- 8 
LANDLADY'TS.] the 1 of an ing, 
or any public houſe; Alſo; woman 


in 


many ; a count or carl. This tit! 


-LOCKED: a fex phraſe for a 
thip that is ſhut up av land. 
TIED 18. the owner of lands or 
the maſter of an inn or public houſe, 
AD. MAZK $34 boundary, ſet up be- 
twren lands and pa In fea language, it 


is any mountain, rock, church, windmill, Or. 
by which the pilot knows how the hip bears 
8 2 5 

. 


1 I —ͤ— ARM — 


22. erer . 1 


wary ny pI . | 


neat or 1 ANDSKIP/ IS. J is tos 
che proſpect of the country; à deſeription. ot 
the land as far as jt can be ſeen above our 
horizon, by hills, valleys, woods, TIVEr'Ss j ci- 
ties, caſtles, Cc. 
1 - LAND Tax [S,] 3 tax laid en Kang and 
LOU ſes. 
19 Mrs [S.] an officer of the 
Cuſtoms, whoſe buſineſs 15 to wk an take 
account of What goods are landed. 
"LANE s. Ja narrow way between hedges ; 
A narrow itre2t or alley; a paſſage det ween 
two ranks of ſoldiers. drawn” up in order tor | 
Jon great perſt to paſs between them. 
'NNERET 84 a little hawk. ., i 
LANGREE TS 
ele in the middle, ha 
a bullet at each end, which 28 be 
rtened when put into the piece, but ſpreads | all 
itſelf when diſcharged; ede toy: Ru the 
enemy & rigging. . 
LANGUAGE 8.1 buman, e the 
tongue of one nation, as di chers. 
. There, are. feveral N —— relating 
this 1 Whether God was 
” le author of the firſt language; whether 
& dam received it from him by infuſian,,.qr 
formed and invegted it himſelf, by 1 
nu and labour. 2. Whether this lan- 
is full in being; and, 3. Which it ig. 
reſents to us Adam and Eve ſprak - 


418 25 hogan. names on things as ſoon. as LANGUIDNESS, or argen LS. 


they we d, whence it muſt be ad- 
Wired” Fart 3 the author of that lan- 
page: what was this language 
whith 7 taught Adam? The generality 


heliene it was the Hebrew; while others hold 


for the Syriac, Chaldee; Ethiopian, or A- 
menian. The Egy tians and Phrygians hare | 
- Jong Fon Fred, x; ith each other for the anti- 
1 400 y of reſpective languages; and the 
a abs diſpute the, point of With the 
ebreus; but the latter po uvely infft, that 
the Hebrew ton n et as it is found in — 


4 6 25 7 rk primitive language, and 
5 en by the firſt, man. Nevertheleſs 


able ger, among w. 
tus and Cluverfüs, are of opinion, that the 


bee degree ſuch as we have it at pre- 
Fa in the e; and as it was in the L=4y 


A 


hom are 19 


L AP 


to the Hebrew, that they maidtzin'that Abra- 
ham ſuokg Chaldee before he paſſed the _ 
Phrates, and that he firſt learned: the 

of Canaan,; ſo that this _ 4 
a ſpecial language conſecrated to. the people of 
God, but / was 1 ly the laggzuie of the 
Cagnenites../ | „very probably, ſpoke the 
ſame language. with, Adam, and Noah's: lan- 
guaze was preſerved among his: deſcendants, 
till the confuſion, at Babel. Now ;the que- 
ſtion is, in what manner this happened ; whe- 
ther God only expunged the remembtante of 


7 the ſigniſication of terms in thoſe. who built 
che tower; or whether he immediately infpiry 
a ſhot that runs . ed theta, with new . words! liger holds, 
chat they: forgot the meaning of; Words, and 


named one thing inſtead of another; that they 
all '3ndiflerently froke the Hebrew language. 
And Cauſahqn thinks, that the confulon'of 
. might be. very well eftecied; withgut 
int duciag a multiplici:y of languages... Much 
more might. be ſaid vpen this fubject, but 
what i is here offered, we apprehend to ke the 
ſicient do ſtew the various ,opmons e 
learned concerning og woke N of 
LANCUED 2 in, Haraldey,. forifics 
the tongue of any animal l and how 
of a different colour from the body. 
LA'NGUID [4] faint, weak, ? 
ſpiritless. g * 28 19 *5 "4 585 434 


* 


weakneſs ; feebleneſs ; faintaeſs z LafHtude. 
LA'NGUISH (v.3 to decline; decay; to 
ou 2 to wag away; to ook With 
or tenderne ſi. 


{ tare, or cut in pieces. 


: LA/NIFICE [5. ] * rabag, or 


: WE: FF) * 
des [A.] bearing woel. 
LANK LR. I H; e not pit up3 

hang: rg looſely, 

--LAINNIERS, or Gar ten yh Ds) 187 fo Sea 
lun „ the ropes that faſten the toppers of 
| the ha ze, to 7 80 2 {ma It, ropes let 

i Do Yr 


pu en's 


2 the primitive language, pure dler ; a. game at cards. 
5 , 5 1 they obſerve many Lack A8 or reger 18.1 a device 
; oy he Bible, 8 original whereof are at to for carrying a 1 5 in; allo, a licht- houſe 
Hebrew, which 17 inſiſt | forthe dixection 97 8 | 
; Wt] * divers hangs & and altera- MAGLE/. K re 1 is Optics, an 
: e lam t Moes. M. Le Cierc isi means e! 15 painted 
* =P "the Hebrew is Far iafeript to images are repreſented on an oppol fp wall of 
the | 5 iouſneſ, elegance elegance, and a d th room, magnified to any at 
175 e at. 1 dry, and deſtitute of: 
* 1 he; wanting ex Fancnovs [aJ dawny z..coverc over 
9 Fe to ee rk, 'the ſame periods with a ſoft hair or down. 
"Others maintain»; ., 87 9 £8-] the knees, Sc. of g. on ſit- 
fa ther th ee * by Adam is ; the part of the cloaths 25 8 2 
10 ar Hebrew, 2 and 22 over the knees, . 
8 are only dialects of the original LAP 


Lai. V. 1 to; butgher3/ de ed, 


Dr IRP oO» wa 


ae che 


.m 


* 


a 


a. 
or 
4 

ſen 


4x 


7 


| and prepares 11 ſtones, for their various 


Sis 
rar gx, 1 wrap up or twiſt round any 
ck 


0 * 


up water with the v. ere 
do. 1nd 
b 6 C8. a ſmall dog, fondled rl 
dies in their 1 
DEN, 65 as much me u can | 


| 
iet [$. 179 
LA'FIDARY [ 


ching; to be 


a Aan enter or i 
] one who. rats," poliches, 


LAPIDATE' DV.] to fone, batter, or kill 
"arieovs [A.] any f of the nature 


LAP DE'/SCENCE [S.] a ſtony concretion. 
LAPIDESCENT IA. } having the nature 
or property of turning things inte tore. 
FAPIDIF CAT ION FS.) in Chemiſtry;} 
Lis the att of turning aoy! metal into None ; | 
ae is performed by diſſolving the metal in 
ve ſpirit, and afterwarde boiling | 

(me diſſolution to the confitence of- a ane, 
 LAPFDIVM. IS. I In inſtrument for ex- | 
tracting ſtones out of. the bladder... 
LA'PIDEST IS.] eee. ö 


kde IA. 1 fox, ful of nes or | 


* outſide of 
+| melted. ar tried up. 


LAR 


v * = 


hin e bags; © Nh on 


face towards the ſt 
»LA'RBOARD. — +3 r 
a Thip's ere under the ren 15 of the ro 
mate, who! Keep watch alternsjely with Py 
ſtarboard watch, Im 4 
LARCENT IS, I- in Law, Is 4 pri 
fraudulent, theft of. perſonal goods — 5 
2 the — 1 j and i 055 of 5 
e grand and the pctit. Gra arc | 
es the things Fa bj Er 2 a 
ceeds the value of 12d. Petit- 
the value oſ the things ſtolen, 3 py 
LARCH-Tz=zz.,[5. 1 called. A; 
riſa, a city of Theffaly, where 1 228 
2 a daſey erer. 2 leaves like. thoſe 
pop 8 or fruit, 


ru 4 tree Is A 
Venice . 
LARD [Vs]. 155 8 bits of tf bacon pn 


of a hare, &c. 


LARD S. the fat of. A, boy's: fatratls, 


LARDER. {S,],a pantzy.or glaſet, whers 
yr ales kay: "of the 

LA le 0 2 meſtic-g 
Romans, led alſo P e 


monkæ ys, or ag others 47 0 _ "tet in [= 


gravel Ret i rixate plage.of 8 houſes, a; the c mney 
3 75 1801 the Latin * for . 10 {$2125 Which. family e rd 
; Lark CALAMINAR 18, See Calaminc, protectors, and nd dfered ed to them Wine and | fran-, 


compgſition of various ingredients: 3 

1 Silver 
LAPIS eld [8] A W . 4 
an azure or blue colout, à copper ore, very. am 
compact and hard, ſo as to cake a high. polity | 
and is verputzt i into a variety of toys ; of this} p 
the painters make their ultra-marine. colour, } 
37 is Led variety of other iorts of ſtonte, * 
al, 09/4 numerous to 


780 bos. 880 the ER 2 head-drels 
or garment that hangs down. - * 
: LAPSE [S, 5 15 a, [lip or fall, a {onal miſtake 
725 ion. Law, 2 benefice is. Nd to be 

lapſe, when fs patron, 'who ought. to pre- 

ſent thereto. in ix months after it is voidable, 
omits doing it in that time; upon which the 
biſhop or ordinary has the right. af -peeſcae- walt, 
ation, 
LAPSE IV.] to flip, ide, f L 
to loſe the Proper time; to f Le 
error. iw 
| LA/PWING [8]. a | beayrifal bird, ales | 
the ze of a common pigeon, and is frequent 
In qur fep- countries, and in the wet places of 

moſt other parts of Europe. The generical | 
characters of this bird are theſe : The beak is 


of a cylindrical figure, obtuſe at the extremity, 4 


and in length about equal fo the toes 3 the | 
feet have each four toes, and are connected. 
By the Moſaical Ws this: bird way declared 


unclean. 


; | movement, yet one degree WIE" bai BAT 


| ed with i 57 3 20 1 


ILA RRHOAR 189 me left-hand ale «| 


REAN ATIs IS.] 3 e Rnd. as 


LARGE, [AJ's broad, e Pak 
LARGENESS 18. 1 Tina, 


9180 7 2 wt 58101 45 
 LAIRGRSS [5 i, bapgly,. dale 


2 RGUTION. wa ts ** mer or. 
REG IS. J in Mol ogy! 's 


and two chan adagio. 


1 L4RK ($3, 4 fag big, TK a 
n 2 
ee (5.16. We l 
wok member, 2 * 8, cornice 1 ele 
e c matium a ovo e r 7 
to eee drop, br fall n F 5 _ 1 25 


at 2. 


LARVAE 5), "the ,ghg to fot of 


wicked men, which {ter dea Wette be 

lieved to wander my down the ch 
phantoms: 
wicked and affright good men. 


LARVYATED [A] Wee ight- 


LA'RUM ; I ; ally, + A. 92 
made to give an, alarm * eq hour. 
5 LARYNGO/TOMY. | 8 4 9 550 on by 
which the fore part of the laryns. is. divided 
to aſſiſt reſpiration, during large, tymours in 


the apper part, a8 in A W ts, 
"LARYNX e 2 . 18 9 2 top 
_ _ 2 1e, tra "Pipe, ly- 
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apparitions EN the 1 355 


Seesen 


mY 
ces hich 5 5. among Seven, me the | os 
ql the ordnance when hanled within 


Nox, of FSATEN 
LASKETS, Fe Cdn a [645648 Ship, 
are thoſe ſeoall lines like Hoops, . 
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4 ſhip; © | | | 
* LySTmonEss ( 5] Arbe 3 con- 
uance 


4 ſhoerby which 
LATCH N. a 22 in Ef. 
ſex, whole fair is = 2, for toys, _ 


SITIO *- 


N — — 


E 


LOTT FI = long ſince, 
A. hid concealed 
1 'TENT CA.] lying: hid; 3 


LA'TERAL ſideways out 
of the fide ; pl. K. 8 
Lorena to a horizontal line. 

LA L jvvet [B.] ap afſeffor; one 
who fits on the Teach we and ally re- | 
ther judge. 


CATH ATE La) e ths r 


wine ; alfo, a turner's machine, - 5 a 
| diviſion or part of a county, containi 
| or more hundreds. FIN 


LA'THER'['S. ] the oth if wr and 


18 

ae [V.] to raiſe = froth, or make 
n dus J the language damn fer. | 

en in ome 


- LATINISM IS.] a Latin wan mode 


of ſpeech 17 183 the Lati 


LATINPZE cv.) w ett wards or br 
from the Latin ; t give 


as Pobnſoitins for 
TANCY, or ATIT ATION IS] 
the Kate of luthiog or | 

'LANTITUDE” 04 z wm; er- 
tent; compaſs ; diffuſion ; he Freedom 


zenith 
er the” of the" by 
— A upon the earth, is 
that place; or, it is 
—— contained between the equator and the 


| plane, numbered on the meridian both ways, | 


and accordingly is called north or fouth, 
agrees with che elevation of the pole above 
the horizon; In planiſpheres and artificial 
Low op are abundance of 1 
to the equator up towards 8 
which'are 555 ele r Latitude . : 
ATITU INA'RIANS ons who 

_ too great a liberty is len ff ne. 


| nav [A.] 5 
3 A.) height Kind of wor 
LATTER een 
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LATE: A,] flow ;' 2 tardy; 
behind 1 1 Fl * Gy. 5 nicht; „ 
decealed; ſeeking of 06e ccd. 

„nee 
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tinned" over; 
in} andy done after ſome. 


oa ig 
done or rr . 
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LA-TTERIV [P. of late ; net long 
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. e is 2 | 


LA Ts PRIMARIUM $77 15 


ſectiona, is à right line drawn | E | 
vertex of tha ſ ion, parallel to che baſe of 
the triangular ſection of the cone, and wich- 


in it. 


L us 8. in the H 
4 „ e 1 NL 


oppolite $,. Or * 
> EIS 


_ vertices of the NI 
2 tranſverſe axis, or longeſt 
eter 
LAVA/TION: 2. a waſhing or 2 
eſpecially of and minerals, from l 
dirt and filth. 


LA'VATORY, or LavapzRo 8.1 cer- 
tain places i in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where | tra 
N T pal 3 Kron et 

S. tation; part | to 
of Joins woke which conſiſts in praiſe, 
— CV. 1 praiſe; celebrate, com- | 


LAU'DABLE CA.] worthyof praiſe ; com- 
mendable. In 9 


1 473 — | 
boat, &c 


1 Painters, it 


of a veſſel, 
eL 


fair is Toeſday before | 


* 4 


e bowl bln, or 
ith ; was made of the braſs looking- 
glaſſes bel to thoſe devout women who | 


_ witched at di door of the 


hvery of Solomon's temple were vellcls borne | deg 


by four: cherubims, ftanding, upon bales ot. 
mounted. brazen wheels, hav- 

handles belonging to them, to remove 

them from. place to place, Thale lavers were 


P, N. j a town. in Buck-|. 


Jew- the contents of 


L AU 


double, that i: is, compoſed of # bak baſon” which | 
n the Water that fell, from another 
ſquare veſſel above it ; from which they drew - 


| water with cocks. The whole wor 


to utter * eee 
ment excites. to treat wi cet 
corn, and ridicule. 


LAUGHING.erocx © [A]: one whoſe 


and 7 X 1-41 rt the com»! 
jag ay or 
LA e J ae 3 S444 ex- 


ſion. 


LAVISHLY 3 ] prodigally ;; profuly 


LAUNCE | or LAUNCH, Ser Lance. 
LAUNCE'STON [P. N.] a town in des. 
wal, whoſe fairs are Whitſun-Monday, and. 


day. It is 
1 


LAUNCH- 4 Phraſe, 
(when the op 2 = RIES 


it is rev 
compoſe ſongs to. be ſung on the king's hirth+- 


day, or other public occaſions, 


LAU'REAT, or rA EAT A.Jerowns | 
| ed with lawrel. 8 l 


LAU'REATED. zT [81 e 
nerals were uſed to ſand-to che ſenate; Win 


LAUREA(TION, 18. in the, univerſity 
of Scotland, is & term 7 for: taking up the/- 
ree of maſter of arts 

LAU'REL £8.15 3» one of the eyer-greett ” 
ſhrubs. Figuratively, it is the emblem of 


i 


| 


LAUGH, LAUGHING, or LAUGHTER ſs x ' 


the convullive agitations by mer- 

riment z, an inarticulate n of ſudden. 
LAUGHABLE ſa] ſomething comical z 

| deſerving to be laughed at. 


LAYISH 2 to waſte entraragantiy; 
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Dec. G, for cattle; the market 3 a 
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nature 1s 
arts, ſuch 


& 7 Faure 


ſore are moral, 


others/again ee. 
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fopreme 


== ſed with any gig Tho 

who are jnyeſte Enities, to 

' that. to which we 

| would not have Cone to vs, 

Jas ore of ſevetaf forts ; 

others civil and political, 54 

© remorial. Moral lzvis arc generally no more 
nences or explanations of the 
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men 
polity of 


the enters 
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net, Fakes to the lerd don ble his reat- ;- 9 9 
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agreeable to the laws of the land 
*Maxzk [S.] n legiſlator 1 * 


laws, 
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reece, by . > Sur une” 
eugray red on twelve tables of . 
DEP a. ary, the 


hour he is abſent, 


LAWLESS: [ A. 
by law; contrary | to Ty 3 
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e N. that 


it and fervice to — pol and appears 
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[5:], » Sine for. of leer word by 
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LAWYER ['S. 


e; 2 pies 
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ke efdre, whole fans 
| Nov. 22, fof horſes, cattle, Bet 
ST 7 LAWRENCE. E. 
„ whoſe fairs are he 
horſes, cartle, &: 
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| Faker 8.] looſeneſs/ 
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1 or poem, 
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of mortar, or a courſe Wy de bricks 5 in 
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V.] to put, 
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one ay A 1 
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and peſtilental diiua ſas. 

2 HOVER [07 roy fb 25 2 
reception of the 


o 1420S [5] an apts 


| tl 
4 1 [S.] any thing that # | 
Lo — NE Rn a 
of fic; nanea? ball 82 corpulnary not 
ie e Jump. boyid, fin 
| w the whale body forwary at once. ait 
| e hr i nee 
| 4 
857 (3d Wan Tong pad nee 
| e an animal e | 
a 
; rn {$4} = boy's, plays imitating 
foe frogs, 
44 LEAP: Tran 4, or ebe ie 
5 ag 4 day more thar yoor bun in the 
a fund „ 5 %%, 
of lead a e and 2 — ary. : 
twelve | Þ days, which in common years hath bus , 
E ** e 
Nn De 45 an A. | 
AD +4Tk 13863 J fringe. by- 
whneh © e | 
"LEAF [.] the geen fa r 2 edich, 
e ve 7 7150 ve ; [| 
U 31 
2 ng ft 'or by oy f 
LEAGUE is) FORE e- 
| taiaing the miles alſo, an allfapce or gan- or 
1 between 3% egmbination. 
— 8559 unte, Nan 5 


LE A 3 
Der 
1 4 » breach or bole thai Jes in 


5 e e nar 
framed th E 75 ER W 2 


LEAKAGE 


þ | Seidel 19 | 7 8 
A A Eva 


| chink, and 9 water 
% a L_AN bag incline PR e 
I (a weagre; Nn . 


# ©. 
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b * . 
To $21 wALEAS fat = —_— 
is when a, 7 fo ig 6 


Ae N 


= 

© 4 a 
22 
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LED” 


LEASING [S.] Jing x wil ing or ſpread. hand pages 


ing's falſe tale. 


LEAST TA.] litt! the r 
A ele. beyond then * | 
2 fr to ſay no more; ot theloweſt 


sv FA: flmſy; A 


LEATHER IS.] the ſkin of : Wall, rams 18 


ned dieſſad, and made fit for uſe. 


EE'ATHERDRESSERS'TS. « ceimpany of which the wind blows upon 
2 Jo the wind, as the Lee ſhove. f 


the city of London, 3 
CFAVE- FS. J lberty; n; licence 
authority; conſent ko a or beben, thing ; 


7 2 


en wel; ade; ! 
v. to An, deſert, forſake, 
— ach or give a legacy; to 
quit pretenſions to; to dẽſit from. 
BEE 5 ferment" mixed with a 
; rmething to ale dovg) 


or paſte fwell or +" . 
1 4 to ferment by mixing ; to : 
t; imbue; 

AVER [S.] a bat for HU a — 
l In Mechanics it is one of the fix prin- 
ciples, and a balanc reſting on determinate 
pont, Eflled an hypomoction or fulcrum, the 
center not being inthe middle; as in the com- 
mon Hallance, but near to dne end; * which 
means it will raiſe a great weight, 


torẽs of a lind, as three hares, three hounds, Ne. lat one dier; Wen bpebel — 


: LE +41 
are numbered both alike; on the 
left hand fide is wrote- the 9 or debtor 


in a . 
ee 


"of timber lying acroſs 


the roof trees; which ſerye to beat up th vet 
xs and gratings over the half deck. : 
LEE [ LS. J in Sea Langu 7 


* f 
Lee of the ſhore, is to beelole he the wea- 
ther ſhore, that is, from whence the wind comes; 
lo a-lee the belm, is to put the helm to the Lee: 
| fide-of che fp; ſo to come by the Lee, or to 
lay a ſhip by the Lee, is to, brin her ſo that al! 
her ſails may be againſt the maſts and ſhrouds, 

fad 4 — the wind may come l f 


or let into the crengle of the courſes,” When 


| the mariners woold Hale to the bottom of the 


the ſail, eitker to lace on # - bonnet or to 
take ia the fail. To have e the Er 
latch, is a word of 3 Nen to the 
feerſman, requiring him'to Keep the anker 
the wind. Lee-watch, is a word bf command 
to the man at the helm; Ve much as to 
lay, take cute that the ſhip. dont i do che ler- 


— .J. a whoremaſtr 5 . c. ward of her 


— LDCHEROPS {A.] lews Fatal; ame] 
""EBCHERY CS eg; zelt; de- 
bent 15.3% gong] © egllion of | 


fit 


ſpelt ; eee 2 4, a +. ours 
Prongunced upon any fubfeg! eite jaftruchi- | 
oY 8 S 
/CTORE[V:F tetere formally ; to in- 
ſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. mo 5 
LE CTU S. J one anpdlüted to read | 
publickly in ſchbok, univerſities, Er. u — || | 
affy brunch wet the ſciences ; ao, a preacher 


— . Len ken the 
incumben A os 0; 15 70 
— Ache e I. 

eng, bow 51s 0160 1 MR 1 

LED jv ML 3. 2 425 in Heref6#d 1 

Ineaſerod mile: 

; ndon, e e are To defo e 

| 5 12 for horned catti andi cheeſe ;; 


courſe. 

EEE IP. N.] 4 town 2 whoſe * 
. e N 

LEECH Th is ;\ phyfician; a 
is 2 horſe - doctor. Alſo, an iaceer 0 
that breeds in the water; faſtens to AY | 
and ſucks their blood, and is frequently uſed 
dy furgeons for drawing blood, which it ſucks 
till it is quite full, then falls off, and being 
pod in wal ; difgorges it * th 


a pl plant, or pot. 


is 

| 1 N. 1 a 2 in 5 
whole fairs ore Ld has 
lemas, —_ 7015 18 1. 
—— July. ag, ov. 


Et old "ord for ko 


for cattle and by; 8 
dneſday ö nt from Londen com- 

1425 wad 145 eee e 5 r 

„ LEER El af to look ee  O- or” 


bor dirto und woos” OAIS for horn. | withto 


* Nen, aheries arid pig; and Mo BA 
— x was, Dee. 21% for horned chttle, 
9 aud far hege; the wache i is on we!” 


Rs.] an obnque, reh, ny hk. 
ae [$1], the dregs, ſertlings, or ſediment 


diquory, 27 (152 19 hs 


| e by 42 ET IS. aq cout y Lordi Of Me- 
warts. 14 wif Mart Aram 3-5 | — OE LAG II 
VE nence, A ; Sf pr Kong 785 jm meetings. ee. 
ITE, 01, £544 E a merchant's nomisstiog or of ' officers,” 
h80ktof:accompro,tim which 


of trade, debts, xredit and profit and 5 — 
a 6Heted „ to be ſcen 


ſe TERrer 4 411 [S. J. be outward 


N, from the earing to me 
clew, 


. IS.] in « ip, 4 reeved = 


© is on 


Lilo - © 


cla, or rather the migale of the ſail, between 


ee, 8.1 lass th Kate in we 
e e tA xy rows the . Bo 
WARD 0 

2 «hip which is not Wal AR win & 1440 
does not ſail ſo pear the wind, or pe wiake her 


way well, 
Dinh el [S. I is hes this * 


and 237 both one 5 
ARD- NS! is ſorneyha it Al- 
| Ba 7 for the drivi 10 to the 9 

om oat point which the bes to y6 by the 


L ffrous ; not right. 

'LEFT- 19 55 55 ufing the Itching 
rather than the 

'LEG f5.1 that St of the body between - 
the knee and the foot; that part on whith an 
Animal walks; that by which any ching is 
_— on "the chat 48 the” Leg of 4 


"LE/'GACY | any thing eleen or e. 
-  queathed by and teſtament. * 
"LEGAL 700 lawful ; according do kw; 
alſo, pertaining to the Jewiſh Jaw,” : 
ts the Goſpel. 
LEGA'/LITY [S.] Saefuloeds; REAC TIM 


LEGATE [S. ] is properly an envoy or 


ambaſſador, ſent by one prince or ſtate to ano- 


ther; but now the title is given particularly to 


one ſent by the pe. to a prince or ſtate, and 

is eſteemed equal in dignity to the extrãerai- 
ambaſſador of any other prince,» ** 

"LE * IS. ] one to whom a tepecy is 


| 20 from, or L.EGATESHIP 157 the 
cee or function of a legate. 
'LEGA'TOR [S, oo one who makes a will, 
or leayes legacies, 
'LE'GEND IS. ] a chronicle or e 
the lives of ſaints; a fabulous tale or natra- 


tive; an inſcription, particularly on medals and 


A orxpARY LA.] of or pertaining to 
A a legend; fabuloug. 
; I RE a [s. dacht er hind ; 
; ſhe wing tricks. 
1 ERITY J an olg” word vor light. 
neſs ; nimbleneſs 
2 LEGIBLE. [A. 
| ;. diſcoverable. 


. "LEGIBLY, LA, 1 in a manner eaſy to de 
re 
*LE/'GION Ts. J a body of foklicts in the 


Roman wins , Fouliting of about beg wen, 


LEGIONARY. [A „ef or peraining to a 

LEGISLATION, [5 10 the act of ee 

eee 41 babibgatridety 
nation. i 


make, alter, or amend the Jaws 


+ Sa 


as * b oppoſed 


4 


1 


| 
| 


Fs out * 


* 


1 gat, may beg; * | 


4 


{ 
the 
4 


1 lawfully 


LE M- 
 LEGISLA/TURE | S. J the conftitutional 
power, -lodged-ini the eſtates a Kingdom, -c 
make laws 

LEGPFTIMACY' 18. lnofulneſ Kn 
rightfu ineſs ;: legalneſs. 
— A. 


LEGITIMAITION ſs, Ithe anakiind's na** 


Maw N * 
n Mts} <H1 


not. 


"4 


reaped, but gathered by the hand; alſo, rad 
manner af palſe, which are thoſe that grow in 
1 pods, ſuch as beaus, peaſe, Gr. 654 2; 77 
LEGU!MINOUS-f A. of, 2 
or of the nature of p- j ging, 2 
LEVCESTER'\P, N.] een in — 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 13, ly 2 
for horſes, cows; and ſheep, Oct. 10, 
ſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe, and Dec. 8, for: 
hHorſes and cows, incõnſiderable; the markets 
are on Wedneſday and Saturday diſtant from 
London 78 compu 
LETCESTBRSHIRE CP, N. 
county, bounded on the north by. Nottingham- 
ſhire ; on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire and Rut- 
landſhire ; ' Couth, with, Northamptonſhire ; 
and weſt, with Warwickſhire it is nearly ob. 
an e "Fiptical fort, about 30 miles long,; 
20 broad, and g98-in- circumference ĩt is 
vided into 6 hundreds, in which ate 12 mar- 
ket towns, 192 parithes, 1000 houſes, 
I 12,000 — ; it ſends i members: to 


parlament. 
LEIGH P. N.] ＋ town in Eſker, bee 

fair is 2d Tueſday in May for toys. 

| NJ — 3 whole; 


'- LEIGH FP. 
fair is" July aß, for a 
1 IP. N.] A t 


in Bedfordihire, 3 computed,” and 39 mea- 
ſured miles from London, hoſe fairi are held] 


1 25 Whit-tueſday, ſuly 26, and Oct. 
for horſes, and other — the my 


on Friday 


{+ LEFGHTON{P.-N.] im ledige 
ay 1a, _ Oct. , 


whoſe fairs are held . 
| for cattle of all ſerts. Aongtiy 53 
LEVGHTON P. N.] a town in x Yorkſhie, 
'whoſe fairs are held May 12, ars 
for horſes and other cattle. 
LEISURE — Pars freedom from e from. buſineſs: ge 
hurry; v opportumty. 
LBLANT e. N.] 4 town in Cornwal, : 
whole fair is Aug. 25, for cattlee. 
ON LEHMAN 18. ] a weetheart | 
| ORG! ox 
LEMMA [s. I an affamptian we . 
propoſition; laid down to Clear e way: for 
ſome following demonſtration, i-+4, - 
LEMNIAN zar, {Ss} — 


I 
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NY 8 * 
* [5] a aftringent;-uled-in the ame caſes ag bete 4 
LEMON 


Lemos, whence ät is a medi 
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. wodbr n L 9 


2 7 procure any- the- Arg | 


turab chill or other perſony/ capable of inhe-- 
| riting by ded] that: which otherwiſe he he could 


'LEGUME;' ot 1s sense 8 bed err ñ 


ted; 2nd go meaſared miles. 
an inland 


I 
nig 59 75 St of the lanion-tree, | 
| hi + cated joic of han, 
| try lg, an MUWERLLYN {Þ 
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a liquor mide of wa- — e —.— n 


A. 


8, for horned cattle, n 
4 market is op Friday z it Ends two members 
to parliament. | 


| {har 1s Nov. SQ cattle of all forks. 
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. 100 K 


*- LE'/NTON gear No Lee l N. 
eiday:in Whit-. 


by baſe Bird de did 
E 1 
5 Sue ſhet p and hoe | 


LENIJHER P. N. . 
' tos is Ga. Foes nth ſheep * 


ww +#- 4} 6-4 


1 is. the fifth In order of the 13 

: whoſe — is this, 
Alle, a ſpeciss af leproſy. 
LEO/MINSTER TP. N.] « bn ig Ele- 
fordſhire, broiler Oh od he A 9 


Midlent I 
2. \ ph horſes; fuly "0, Fo * 22 — 
tle, harſes, wool and 5 —4 . 


| hm 


N.] in Seb, whoſe 
n 


STANLEY | P. K. « win. 


|' LEOPARD or t12waty * {I J. 2 MM 


ad cruel beaſt of prey, whoſe kein is ſpoued | 


LENT IS. J a time. of faſting! and abfti-. | 


nence Sr. forty days next beſore 'Eaſter ; in 
Sono Sabre fo: low, 5:5 
the wilderneſs. - 4. %% bits 456 ga a 
LWNTEN 6. J foch as is uſe im den 


ich aiverfry of colours, -- 
— CRARD [$.]is Heraldry, repreſents 
thoſe brave and generous wartiags, who have 
hreerbeney ſome bold 2 wich 1 
cpurage, promptneſs, and aCtivity. ' 


4. ] jorund „5 


bo wh» Kind of wh. 


Oö A. "Infelted. Lich 


A0. Rien jof very minute and trifling things 
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L. Al 


ek 18. one infected with. the 4. 


r Somos v= 


rot oye 
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' LEPFOLOGY Ai = rhetorical 2 . 
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rivi 
of 
tha 
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fate 


St Mitthew, Sept. 21, am Dec. 10% lb 
horſes, onen, theep, cock, and # few hops; 
the market is on Saturday; diſtant from on- 
don 180 ednpited; , 229" menſured irliles. * 
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It returns two members to „ bitk _ th 
LESS IS.] the to whom h leafe | Greet letters 
is granted. t N Ae Caltidian, - 
LESSEN [V.) to-Umin{fh 5 to degrade 3 which, were the eh 
to deprive of $1985 161 7 #0) 21 +1: ni Gu Ca the ſon of Agent, 
LESSER [A.] a barbardus corruption of | brongiit-fixregen eye; letters thithet, to, which. 
! et „e worn ri i. ade >;Þft 21 4 Palartiedes, in the time of me n War, 151 
- LESSER added four r 
| i Milena, aided the other foor, making twenty 
Pr. | Latie letters, it ig (aid, Nictftrata Car- - 
nenttas firſt taught tir es of wo this Laing. 
fcft_ invention ; and ſuppeting chat thoſe 


2 
TAPE 


tin letters wich were ofed 
. by. the: NUnas, 7 
oman letters were ee Rt by 
mbirds,, Franks, & Lene 
on which, bobks 


8 
2 
1125 


4 Ce. Lv EY $4236 10 ae Ara 
"LEST [ P.] for fear off or by way bf #pother zhd writes bim wurd of 
prevention; im given or done, that it, it 15 n Letters : 
| G'S Yr i CEO N metchante or er to a perſon 
LESTOfr, zzerbex, or Lacsrerr | in whoth they cnbde, 10 take uf money at”: 
P. N. J a town in Suffolk, distant from their correſpondentz, in fobeigu parte, a 
ndon 94 computed, and 212/meaſtred miles. Called LTT EAA S NADH. Le of 
Its fairs are held on-May-day, and Sept. 29 ; ern is. a writing whereby a pern con- 
the market is on Vetnefay, - . - - =; [7 7 þ Bitutes do de a ul ack is his |: 
 LESTWVUTHIEL IP. N. j atown in Corn- Read, a8 to receive debts; give. poſffsſhaa of 
Val, diſtant from London 178 cmputed, and lands, Se. When the king 8 
239 meaſured miles, and ſends two members | cular p! to ſome perſod, it 18 
to eee Jun. 2% Lr Fate. 1 rkenk 
Aug. 24. ian 2, 7 1 Mr*rcart LETT ; 
LLT IV. ] wo hinder | . 
to lend aut to hire; to grant the lea of 


arne f © let blood, is. to ſuffer it to firearm 
oat of the vein; to l in is' to admit; 


vut the ſeven days 
one of th 


ter S.] biadraner; obſtroction; ob- J -ate letter 
; ſtacle * im | | 8 
LEYWARGIC f.] fhepy; or pen: 1 
| ETHARGY {5.3.4 morbid ee, Ne N 
2 diſeaſe that cauſes a bravy ſeepineß à de-] LETTER or zicken FS,] n infirm. 
priration of teaſan and the ofe of che Rinks. E crauhor to 
LETHE 2 or forgetfulneſs : A a mün who has to allow Bim a lone 
river in hell, which according to the fiction. time for payment. è ́ ̈-0[0%² 
of the ,poets; had che «virtue 8 ED FA. j Nied in letersj lem 
that dank of it forget all Mnnge pat: fed; Ab, having Lectäb mark gd dr invprelied;” 
_LETHIFEROUS e t mn, 2 Yookts lettered on the bac 
fatal 1 *. 3 - Hp 1 « en who” rat : 
1 — fs „ eliredfer, uch as. tar or characters for printer rg 


a 
—__ letters are ſaid to be Chaldean, which 


E F 2 the 18 
vention of letters among, t! Aſhyri⸗ n, to 
Badanianth 30 but uhither theſe were the 
ſame that Moſes'wrote it will be Qifficult to- 


determine. Thole chara@urs that Moles des irhooght f 


Lon fhe floor; ther the father took it up i 
His arme, and embraced ie; und unleſt he 
Yo 24> eee 


ceremo 


4-3 


1 
* 


DEV 
LEVANT (33. in Geography, ſignifies 
any country on 


eaſt of us ; on the eaſtern 
ide of any cuntinent or 1 ug 
Merchants, it is underſtood of the Mediterra- 


WWW 


LEVANTINE A.] that. belongs 
comes from he eta inhabitia ofthe. 


| . <jeyo Jules 
2 nn 


e = white fear in the, 

t 

wes COPHLE'/ GAY 255 1 ch: 

ae in à tumour or 
2 —— of -it 

parts, white, and 


nnn perſons i in Oliver Com- 

well's army, who were for reducing. 

to a footing with the commonality, 

and for their ſharing alike in the adminiſtra- 

tion of the government. 
LEVERET IS.] a young bare. 

| Fs he Rk = _ 


PLEVVATHAN T5. $.] acraring to. ts. oty- | 
mology, fignthes a 1 is gene · 
e eee 9 
the mott learved among the later interpreter, 
as Bochart, Le. Clerc, Calmet, Cr. under 
ſtand it of the crocodile, 

LEVIGATE NV. ] to rub or. wind; wo 
mix till the Jiquor becomes ſmooth and 


4 LEVIGA/TION IS.] amon Scheide is. 
ſubtle powder, My a RO 


LEVITES [P 

Levi may be 1. . . is name — 
in Seripture is chiefly applied to ſuch f the |; 
ttibe a8 were employed in the loweſt migiſtries 
of the temple, whereby were diſtinguiſh-. 
ed from the prieſts, who, being Leſconded f. from 
Aaron, were likewiſe-of the tribe of Levi by 
2 th, but were etnployed in higber 

Levitce ſung and played upon inſtruments 
in the temple, aad other phices'y, and 2pplied - 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the law,” and were 


— 


* 


Among 


A 


ei — 5 


| Readineſs; i 


the no- 


1 


* F "We © - 
- 


ade of any hard bodies injp 2 Sight, | 


officet. 


upon ee froig which: they 


vere to offer to the Lord. 
]a.canonical book of the 


LEVFTICUS. 1 
| Scripture, being third of the Pentateuch 


of Moſes ; thus called becauſe it contains prin- 
N the laws and regulations relating to the 
priefts, the Levites, and ſacrifices ; for Which 
| reaſon the Hebrews. called it the "priefts law, , 
becauſe it includes many Ordinances concern- 
ing ſacrifices. The eus term it Ekewiſe 
vajera, becauſe in it begins with this 
4 word, which fignifies, and be called... It con- 
t2ins the hiftory of what paſſed *. the 
s of Aaron's and bis ſon's conſecra- 
tion, 'w was performed in the ING the. 
world 25 14, before Jeius Chriſt 14 
LPVITY [S.]. lightneſs ; beklonels z un- 
tion ; inconſtancy 3 idle 
5 ; trifligg gaiety 3 vanity, 
Nth to raiſe, 2 Laer gather a 


Jig A. 1 bad, — 
nau 
7 fane, luſt . Ye r- 
LEWDNESS S.] wickedne(s ; debauch- 
edneſs 3 j obicenity in words. or 
actions. 
LEWES [P. lar, top! in in blen 40com- 
puted and 5 from London, 


ING Ges we CEE 6, NE TT 
tle; Whitſun-Tucſiay, | for hoxned cattle and 
horſes ; and OR. r the market | 


1 


I is on Saturday. 


LEWIS D'OR, or Louis p'or 18.1 

French coin, of the value of 12 . 

now ſettled at 178. ſterling. 
LEXICO'/GRAPHER IS.] the writer or 

com piler of a lexicon or 5 = 

| " LEXICO/GRAPHY art or pre- 

of writing or — dictionaties. 

;  LE'XICON IS. 15 R a general 

collection of the words of W wich 

(eos explanations.” 

LEV. III, LAY. [5]. on [words 
field or paſture ground "Ig. /i in 


or 
French, iſies 952 4 
LEY URN {P n hon in York. 
the 2d Friday in 
n lor 


fire whots. ire are. pe fy 
| LUABLE ey 0 wz obnoxious z | 
t. LL 


ANCY. [s.] a gr". BR by: 
fridkincenſe, which if it preſently took fire, 
and yielded "grateful odour, was eſteemed a 
good omen; but if the fire would not tack. 
it, or had a bad ſmell, contrary to the nature 


of frankincenſe, it wis 5 to torebode in.” 
LIBA'TION 


3 


fell ia, alſerting li 


911. 


LIBANTTON Ts.] among 
a eeremony obſernt by the 1 in their 


ſacrifices, who n wine _— or other 
Iiquors on the” Kims in honour of the De- 
ity to whom they fadrificed; baving + firſt taſted 


a little *of it ; 12 word is uſed. 
Ggnify the firſt taſte or, ſmatch of g thing, '*- 
LVBEE fS.}-a little bod 3 2 petition, or 
requeſt,” Alſo, the original — 2 
action. Libel, in a ftrit 
rai uma Sper oe 
expreſſed in or writing, 4. 
te ning either to ——— of oye: 
that is dead, or the teputation of 
ally; and, in a larger Tenſe, N 
Whatloever. * 
3 um- 


N A. to tagrise 
by writing or in print: 
ne IS.] pe by ends; 


1 ſet free from ſervitude.” In — fr 

2 freedman, dor rather, che ſon of 'a, 

freedman. 

LIBER menge nens. 
etc] n in med } 4 


dee N. Wh Amen 
o ſprung up in Holland yeas 1524; 
* : 


one Copin, who 1 22 wel 


done by men in done by the' ip it of God ; 
and ſo concluded that there was no fin, dur to 
thoſe trat thor 
t to live without a 
28 ran call And allow- 
ed owers to call themſtives Catholics'| rent 
or Proteſtants, acc * the 2 they 
ſoul died 
. ware de 1 and 
z tcligion 2 mere Nite trick; 

with many 1 monſtrous opinions. From 
hence all thoſe who live diforderly, 
and debauched lives ark © 
"not-hold-fach"# furd and prom pore 

Mg In Law, it denotes. one ſet at liber 


doubt or cruple was 


t fo z: to which they wy | 


; bes 3 cy 


UHER TV IS. e 
to ele particular action 22 
x freedom from ſervitude or bondage.” 

wiſe a Tight or power of making — 
any rel gion, which a man believes in his om 
conſcienee is moſt a to the mind and 
will ef God. In Ethics, it-is u. faculty of 
the will; dy which all requiſites af achans 
'being Dat it may — one or more ron 


— ——— — it may ad- 
mit that, or not — it. 


— In Law, — 4 
by grant or preſeription; 5 
which men enjoy ſome benefit beyond other 
c uvjeas, In a ſcripture ſenſe, it ſigniſies free- 
dom from the curſe of the moral law, and 
from the ſervitude of the ceremonial law 3. 
alſd, E in- 
Adickesent- M oh: 1; 9467 


. 


4 fam * ee 45 LIBVDIN 181 18. e, one wh 

LIBETLOus 71 Afro tees himſelf over to, 

LIBELLA'TIC N. primitive 8 / LIBI'DINOUS PA.] led, luſtſſal, ſenſual, 
tians, who, under —ç on LIBITVNA [P. N. J a Heathen goddeſs, 
obtained cerüſcate: ca TO on Sho had temple at — wherein were 
money or in pin tate, by 2 2 kept whatever was neceſſary for- funeral; ſo- 
they avoided eee = 9 lemnities, which were bought or-borrowed. of 

LVBERAL. A.] ot e ; mu- { therZiterrinnriorvunderti Kb, ab any 50 
 nificent” ; "generous. ; bou becoming 'had:ogcafion ; ſome called her Pra 
gentle FE: 087 7570 ,others Venus, * alſo prefided . 

LEER Al. ArTs [5.351856 that fo. —— the birch. wn, — — 1 

lit 2 ſuch a8 Fra 1 tofle 5 al- todenth. rue 

c 5 muſic, painting, 22 feulpy A Is. * 1s: che unh Gin: — the Z- 
in oppöſition to MecB 84 LNG: 1 9 alc exactly oppoſite to 1 and is. thus 

LIBERA'LITY grqerol ants: characteriſed ; and is ſo called | 

TAN TN % No des Pen w_ 2 — Xx 
» * 0 2. 8 ts Are gh 5 c 1 'FOU 

| bariche@ life and Ms a go. of not reſtraln- Venus, and . Saturn; — . — 
Bl refigion on or law 3 f 1111 able, hot, moiſt. Gtr. Aſtrologera affirm 
og the Ria, 2 TLiberrine was chat Perhe Born under this ſign are of 


—— and 15 manners, 2 7 . 
Kie cauſd ir — — 


mon br . fs. fi 3 ore — 
of x ibm 33 ts © Hoot 
PBRARY 2 large ecleclien 0s 
N allo, the —— a Hbratry 
LVBRAE [AF oh ot belonging to 2 pound 
t. 5 * Ahe an N 
"LY/BRATE "to to bala nes. 
LIBRA'TIO 2 _ 222 | 
ing f but it is uſually meant of the 'motiart 
or ſwinging of u pendule hr ur welpht hanging | 
on — firing.” In  Aftronbmy, it is the apa 
irregularity in the moen's motiong by 
which the ſeems ta librate or ſhake about her 
own ais, fc h euſt ta weſt, and 
ſonneti wes on che dontrary. Alſo; u motion 


whereby the carth-i4- ſo redairied- in its orbit. 


che 3 Yan Wd 7 81. — oh 
in „is genus ie 
be bn the budy of which; is lebated atcthe. 
idea; che legs Ape hay, ſerving anly-for me, 
t, and are ſimple. NA 


mary with Lice, or inſetts 
h 


N N £44 4 wn Wh 


weighing: or ballangs 1 5 


that its axis continue donſtantiy eralleb de 75 


* 


pn 


[- 
4 


. 


T 


JENTERIC TA. J fick of, or ſybjett to. 
n 1.1 


* 


2 | 
ſiamach and guts, t 
teration 


* 
P 


4588 50 1 
one; that 


Ae of. 
taught 5 


uſed in diet drinks, Cc. „ 
LE "LFCORISH, or 1 e . 
deny tn table of every nice tid- hi., 
| 1 LICK TV.) 16 pa over with 2 touch of 
de enges f to lap or rake in, by the, wengus; Causa. 
, to fc varnith, paint or heautity. a. 
| picture or-woman's face 5 alſo, to baat u fe- wi 
" ſow with a whip, Rick, cane, Sc. f 


4 
8 Z>.; 
1 


= 


| | 
, 
th 
< 
ſu 
UW 
ai 
ca 


* & 5 FRA # -— 


& 
„ 
* 


* * 
. 94 


I ad - * 9 — 
* * ” * 
4 * * * 


[i 
, 
* 


$f „ e 5 1 — ? og F 
of 4 „ 3** . 52 2 vi! + tt #4 * 0 
chat ga tion af. an 


. 2 | 
| 5 ax} — ny —— 
ten parrative of Kian 

N "the er 


es J nent_or falary which 
2 mag zecelves, ſor 
ſudbſiſſencę of life 


* 


wif 

IFT [S.] the 3 
,, LPETER IS.] a. Tag ca, cha Heal 
5 24 — 


bop-lifter, 
eg [CS. J Se ee 
He ee. le » Glock are | ba 
ceftain parts o it,, whach up, and un- 
| lock che ſtope callel © detents, in eder to 
make it ſtrike. 21 
| ST? [S,]- in « Ship , fro ropes mee 
ing to a the uſe; 
— tem is yards hang —.— 


on 1 on 2 2 go 'of 


4810 h FELT de: to. ble th. 


r een 
VGAMENT.(S of: in Anatamy, is.e white 
_folid body, fofter a cartilage, but harder. 


than a membrane z; n 0 faſten the 


dones, Which are articulated together for 
motion, leſt they ſhould be diſoeated with 
exerciſe ; thoſe that, tie: the; bone are void of 
ſenſe, r thoſe which knit other parts are 
ave, 1+ Alloy a bond,.chajps or nude 


| Aron br. x 48 Devonthire, | 
whoſe 8 . on oly-Thurſday, St Simon 
nd. OR;..23,. Por Candlemas pre > 
r cat ttle " oo 


ol Aenne [8.3 = A ef dinding, * 


1 5560 RES 3 — — 
dages, with — broken limb 
ate rr 
14 bound with on openings. vein, to let the 
Daſs run N A 


_— 


rent | and fall 


quantities. 


=" =# 56 | hat quality. a the ms 


. * 
0 2 8 82 


17 — tg) ercativh of the fun,” moon, and ſtars, 


vege- | Tablites i in the night-time; when they were 
in the wilderneſs, Something of this muſt 

-of neceſſity be admitted, if we would main- 
e tain a ſucceſſivt: creation, and follow the or- 
ifting z der pointed out: by Moſes in the ereation of 


1 LYOHTNING. 18. ſudden facher = > 
| 0 


Lhd * a * - 2 


3 TY 6 


ani- light, be tells us it was made whe Get day, 


Now, ſome demand what- this light of the 


rg day could de, different from the ſun; 


Which avas not created till the fourth day? 
Oertain rabbins maintain that it was the 
lignt of- the fun; und that what is ſaid in 
the th verſe of the fame chapter, eoncern- 


ion. Others 


world, creuted a * — Himiodss body, 
much Hike that which gave light to the If- 


things: Light alſo ſignifies Mumination of 
the mind, inſttuction, knowledge, any thing 


— ves a light, as as torch; I 
& 2 SYS 
cr [A] not: eng eiidragiciad- 


blog airy '; unchaſte z 4 clear z not 
— agent, _ to — —— wn or 


Ts 125 to linde; I nlame 5 giv 
light toz i minate ; to happens or | 
chance 3 to flaſh like Ushtoing, To Aa | 
or alight, to fall or reſt upon : 
n bird upon a bough, ebe fro x 4 
coach. ws amd 15 47 

LVGHTEN [v.] to illuminate ; to eaſe 
one of his burden; to CT abou to 
:Fxhilarneny to chicer,” 

LIGHTER [S. = open, boa boat, uſed 
av/a tender, to from ſhips. 

» LYGHTERMAN Is. J the owner or ma- 
nager of a lightef, + 

, LIGHT-prx&z#2D- {av}: nimble at con- 

nce; given to thieyi 

9! LIGHT: nxavas: _ thoegktleſs ; un- 
oy delirious ; rdered in the mind. 

ee eee {4 Jen meny, * 


Ions — {%) 5s My Aeg 
are horſemen ee all a 
iche tte lite. guard 


S.] an high build at 
| this top e — | 


\7 ſhips af ſea, NM. MI NOT ETD 7 
Ons IP.] withont weight 5: exfly 
15 quickly gonimbly; withoot deaf 


| got aſtely, . 
LYGHTNESS 88.3 levity's erficioncy of - 
weicht; Inconſancy ; 4 vanity - 
earn nt N a 
darkneſs. 


Veht or fre benercted : 


g ſubtikg- | 
3; — eder co. © 655 1 


3 lavgs of 4 
1 to an ani 
called. In db it is che "ciſpolition. of 


t wh "Meter gives of the formation of 


of 11 han * the. rs 
3 Z | 


in of the Light, - Ia Architecture, they are 


F 

'2 
1 
1 


_ | whinh ph ſicians call Guiacum. 


St Epiphanius and St ferom took it for 2 


|_ quantity. In Mathe 
£ are ſuch. parts of { 


lo colour, the roots whereof are uſed in 
pulteſſes 3 it is the emblem of candourt. 


LIM 


e e iny wine t in the 
and 
LUGHTSOME CA. 1 luminous ; 2 
free from care. 


airy 3 | 

LIGN-az.ozs: {(8.] the wood ef aloes, 1 
valuable drug. 

-LI/GNEQUS [A] woody 3 made of wood ; 
reſembling. wood. 

LFGNUM viTez Is.) a very hard wood, 


LIGURE IS.] a precious. ſtone, which 
Theophraſtus and Pliny deſcribe under the 
name of Ligurius; and ſay, that it is like a 
carbuncle, of a brightneſs ſparkling like fire. 


kind of hyacinth, Some have aflerted that 
it is the ſame as lyncurivs, or the lynx ſtone, 

formed, as its faid, of the lynx hang which 
is cangealed into a ſhining ſtone, as ſoon as 
it comes out of the creature s body. But this 
Pliny bimſelf, who relates it, obſerves is fa- 
bulous, The: Hebrew word for this ſtone is 
Leſabem 3 nor can we reſer it to any claſs of 
particular gems, ac we find no mention of it 
under this name in any modern foſſil hiſtory. 

The Ligure was the firit None. in the third 
row upon. the high. priest s breaſt- plate; and | 
upon it the name of God was inſcribed. - 


angles, and 
Py rh eng 
'anes-that are equal in amber, In — 
jay thoſe powers that are of the ſame height, 
tho? of diffitrent co-efficients,.. 2s 2 4, 3 3-5 
5 65 and 7 h, ace called he: quantities; 
any two or mort figns,:. that are negatives or 
affimatives, are called dike as; tho e 
quantities are unlike. 
LIKE [V.] 20 chuſe 3 approve 3 be pleaſ- 
ed wich. 5 


1 


tade z repreſentat ion. — 
LVLACK, or £4L0ex rr 1689 x tree 

that-i 18 

bears blue, white, ot purple flowers. 
LA. V, of Litty IS.] of a white . 


LIMA!CEOUS f.] of or pertaining to 


GATION. [8.]- the not t rubbing | 
of bones to 


* 


to * to heaven, Alfo, a 
1 place of confinement, 


full-leaved: early in che ſpring, and | 


LIM 

part of the body. In Mathematics, it is the 
utmoſt end or border of an inſtrument, as an 
aſtrolabe, Se. alſo, the cireumſerenct of the 
| original circle in any prejechon of a ſphere 
upon the plane. In Aſtronomy, it is the ut- 
moſt verge or border of the be4y, or diſc yy 
che ſun or moon when in an eclipſe, 

LIMB [V.] to ſupply with limbs ; to tare 
| limb from limb ; to diſmember. 
; LFMBEC IS. ] a veſſel or furnace uſed in 
diſtillation, 


apt to bend or flag, 
- LYMBERNESS IS.] flexibility, * 
ſappleneſs, aptneſs to be bowed or bent 
LIMBER-nor xs IS.] little ſquare holes 
cut in all the ground timbers of a ſhip, next 


the pump. 


place where, according to the notion of the 
Roman Catholics, the deceaſed patriarchs 
waited for the redemption of mankind ; 


of his death to his reſurrection; and where 
the fouls of infants, who died without bap- 
tiſm, are received, as not guilty of crimes to 
condemn them to hell, and not pure enough 
iſon, of any 

LIME; or 21zp-L1uz [S.] a viſcous, 
elammy ſubſtance, which ſpread on 


tig, birds are entangled and caught with it. 


Alu, che matter of which mortar is made; 
it is likewiſe uſed by tanners in drefling their 
ſkins and hides. K is ihade of thitk calein- 


Alſo, à ſort of crab or baſtard lemon, 
LIME [V.] to entangle or enſnare 3 to 


IME. [S.] a large kiln or furnace 
-— (nope chalk ſtones ſtones are calcined or 15 to 


| RR ovent IS.] the bees of which 
lime is made. 


| wild boats are 


3 ck line 


Mrr IS.] extremity 1 


e to appoint the extent or bounds 


| of a place or : 
I LFMIT J placed at the bounda- 

ties; to m eolfine their extent. , 

- LIMITASMON [S.] reftriftion ; circum- 


' ſctiption, Law, a certain' time ſer down 
dy the ſtatute, wherein a perſon muſt alledge 


en 154 0. ling of en 
eee denen + member or 


| of lands ſued for by writ of aſfise. Allo, che 


{ LVMBER [A.] pliable, flexible, ſupple, 


the keel, to let the water paſs to the well of 


LIMBUS yaTRaun, or 11MBO Is. * 


where our Saviour continued from the time 


ed or burnt in a large kiln for that purpoſe, 


daub or ſmear with lime z to manure ground | 


LER IS.] ute act, with which. 
LIME: watzs E is made by pouring 


pans — . « 2 
2122 thy gene Bevan 


LVMIT v.] to' fet bounds to 3 te cit- 


himſelf, or his anceſtors, to ha ve been ſeized 
me e by flarute for the legal demand 


* . * 


* LIN 1 — ＋ N 
of # debt, ado hg and if not de- of a inch, In Geometry, it is only a bare 
manded in that * it is not recoverable by | fimple length without conſidering any other 
law. dimenſions, and theſe are right or ſtraight, or 
LVMITED racnr.zM IS.] in Geometry, curved or '«rgoked lines. In Geneslögy it 


is one which has one only ſolution, or which is the regular deſcent of 2 family from father 
can be dore only one way. to fon as far back as they can be traced} In 


LIMITS oy 4 rr.axnzT [S.] in Aſtro- | Fortification, it is ſometimes à trench With 
nomy, the greateſt excurſion or diſtance from | parapet, and ſometimes à row or bag ef earth 
the ecliptic. | or gabions, ſet in a. line to cover the men from 

LYMMEFR S.] a mongrel cur, engender- the enemy's fire. In» Military Affairs, it 


ed between a hound and a maſtiff. nifies the poſture of an army drawu up 
LIMN V.] to draw or paint any thing; battle; the front being exccnded as far as che 


to ee ir r Zam nate in prints or maps; to Bround will allow, to prevent its being flank- 
in water co! lenny, in crayons, run ed; theſe lines are the van, e main body, 
Sc, and the rear. 
LIM INER: 18.1 a painter 3 2 piQture- LINE er ixCIDENCE 8.) in Catoptries, 
drawer. is a ray ſtarting from ſome luminous body, | 
LFM©O77S S.] muddy and terminating in a point of ſome ſurface. 


flimy. 
LIMP (A. —— rapid limber, flexi- LINE IV.] to cover the inſide of any 
| | thing; to ttreogthen by inner works 51 to im- 


- 
- © aa * 


* 


| ſap; le | | 
19 LIMP [ kv. J] to halt, or walk lame, | pregnate, applied to animals; generating, 
LYMPEL S. J a kind of thell-fiſh.,  {j LINEAGE IS.] a race, ſtock, pedigree. 
LFMPID [A. clear, tranſparent.  LYNEAL:{A.,Þ compoſed of lines z- thas 


LIMPIDVESS 75.1 purity, clearneſs, is, or goes in a right line; ann in 2 
tranſparency. direct genealogy. 
LYMPINGLY Ty. ] in a lame, halting | LINREAR #R02L EM: 8. in Maibema- 
manner. | tics, 2 Fagle problem that & capable of but 
LUMPNESS [S.] p! pli antneſs, flexibility, 77 ſolution, or that can be ſolved geometri- 
like cloth that ba arch or ſtiffening | cally. by the interſection of two right line. 
in it, | I © LYNEMENTS'[S.Þ thoſe remarkable lines 
LUMPSHAM le. N. 2 town in Somers. | @ Ty evans: of the face which ae it 48 
1 whoſe fair is — 25, for-eattle | from all others.. 
| Ne 1 LINEN IS.] cloth made of hemp or fen. 
LINC Hei [s.] of a cart, ozone Be | LYNFIELD; IP. N.] a ' town in Suſſor, 
Is an iron pin that keeps the wheed on the whole, fairs am held May 1a, ſor horned catile- 
; axle-tree, and horſes: ; Avg-:6, for carte and Ae 
| LYNCOLN. CP. N. the me palin. of | and; Oct. 28, for pedlars wares.. - - 
Lincolnſhire, a. city and a biſkop's ſce, and LING {S.] a ſort oi n ſaked chief. 
ſends two members to parliament. The faigs/|.ly for the ute of ſhips. // 4 1 
are held ad Tueſday af er April 1a, July 55 LINGER [V. to — delay, 4 or 
1ſt Wedneſday . Sept, 12, and Nov. 12, put off the doing of a thing.; to remain long 
for horſes, = and ſheep ; the market is f or pine away in ſickneſs or e WN | 
on Friday, It is 203 r 1289 meas tate 3 to be in TUE 159 
ſured. miles from London. ITY. LIUNGFIELD LN ] a town in "So 
LUNCOLNSHIRE Ip. N.] is — whoſe fairs are: 1 J aud Jene 29, 
on the north by the on the eaſt by pedlart wares, n 
the German cerap, the Hut, with, the ajs LINCGOG {S.] «Portugues word for bin-. ; 
ver Nine, and on the weſt with egen e tongue, ſpeech 7 
Dun and Trent. The length from north 40i NGO T, on:4%66Ts 881 l 
— from Barton to Stamford, is x —. 2 ſeveral ſhapes, in which chemiſts paur 
e breadth eaſt and * ir meltede morale ; alfo, the metal ae, 
Ks „ W is 35 miles; the circumfe. — it has — delten of the men 
about 180 miles. It contains 20 wapentakes 18; ſo called. nt 
\ndreds, ong city, 630 pariſbes,. 39 mat LINGUA'CIOUS fag; full of ronguey 
ket-tgwhs, 40,600 houſes, 243.000 inhabis |: ivey:bladbings: K it role 
tants ſengs 12 members to parliament:1. 5 — Killed in 1 1 * 
hs” LI medicine barn 3 an interpreter: to an cainbaſadob'er  _ , 
up ith the tongue. . ei WOFTIATINI 3 ALL Ly 
| PNDEN-Ty xx (8. the —— 10 _ LNIMENT, ISI al:phy6ical-compofition-. 
LINDSEY TE. ol, a, ton in Suffolk, | ween an oil and an 2 4 l 22096 12+ 
_ whoſe fair js July 25, ſor toys % LINK Is. 2 e lengths of achain yi 
LINE [8 longitude. 3 extenſion 3 "A WW any thing doubled and Jo ed together, as ſau- 
of wards in ring g or printing; 2; thmad eri r a torch made af pitch an hadi, 
tended to dire any operation; that to which | or coarſe flax; any fingle part of a ſeries, or 


an _ hook is faſtened ; the 10th part | chain of conlequences, 
zL 2 | LINE 


„ r FP 
99 2 N mW OE VOTER 


f 
4 
Fe 


— 


2 


10 
LINK. 124 18 couple n 


three fegt, Jong, with 
3 it, to fire cannon with, = 
LN CS. ] the ſoft woolly ſtuff ſcraped 
off — —— to lay on ſores. 
EIL, [CS.] F 
CES which croſſes over head, 
DNN g. N.] a town in Cambridge 1. 
— * fairs are held Whitſun-Manday, 
wit, ie i horſes ; the market is on 


t is 39 computed, and 46 mea- | 


LYON 751 in Zoology, is Ae Aronget 
and fierceſt of 
of the fel, wi 


an de dee anf, Irs head jo — 
„ in Lea to other 


1 


The Lien is a native of ma- 
5 

in H exaldry, Fe is 2 ſmall 
"Gftingu iſh it one that 
is full grown; E 


B 
1 5 
wo 8 58 
+L 
F =: 


"Fo 
[reap 
185 
Hi: 
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5 

8 

1. — 
a Fa 
* 
"Ti 
= 

8 

S 

— 


8. 
> 
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A 
F 
Hh 
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L 


: 
q 
l 
1. 
15 


it th cloſe the mouth of 
creature, Alſo, the extremities of wounds, 
parts that being ſown or drawn toge- 

, © occaſion the fleſh to unite, and 
| | In Man, the Lips 


15 
2 
£3 

7 

177 


are for which rea- 

ſon, ſeveral letters are called labials; and 
in the ſcripture, frequent alluſions are made 

to them, 4. 

LIP TO ES 

vrhen the > 

to the grea 


LIPY/RIA IS.] a kind of "continual fever, 
wes per br olga parts burn, but the out- 


ward parts are cold. 
_ LVQUABLE. EX IA as may be melted, 
' LIQUATION, or irre rox [S.] 


an of by melting or diflolving ; or the 
e eee 9 . 


pra 


cular extremities that ſchola 
LFTHARGE S.] is is [properly 1 wi * 


i. 
IDATE, or uv. ] to melt, 


LI 
diſſolve, or make liquid * 

LYQUID in ofophy, 
Fi belle 3s have n 1 properties of ſolid bo- 


of wetting. other es immerged in them. 
Among Grammarlans, they are the five let- 


pronounced ſott, and as it were melting in 
the mouth. 


Juice, dri 
LIRICONFANCY- [S. ] the lily of the 


Wo 0. to clip words, not to ſpeale 


fair is 16, for cattle and horſes. 
LIST [8.] 
of woollen clothz incloſed ground, in which 


will ; choice ; defire. 

LIST IV. j to chuſe, defire 3 alſo, to en- 
lift, retain, and enroll ſoldiers ; to hearken, - 
liſten, or attend to. 
ſquare m ng to crown or accom- 
any a 

gs of a column. Sometimes it is called 
r | 

LUSTEL [S.] in Architedure, n ſmall 
band or kind of rule in the ag, tl, 
| the ſpace between the of 

LISTEN [V.] to hearken; 2 to. 

IIS TLESs A.] careleſs ; w—— 


regard z want of defire. 


nmitive or litera} meaning. 
LITERA 151 [ 
letters, 


— — jc E N ervdition 3 


3 either alone or with - a mixture of 
cop | 

Litharge of gold, and Eltburge of filver.' It 
is colletted fu the furnaces where ſilvet is 
ſeparated from lead, or from thoſe where gold 


e to | ſilver from it. 


LVTCHFIELD, or L1ewyn ELD 


are held the three 
Twelfth-day ; Aſh-Wedneſday ; May 1, and 


e 


35 


4% 
** 


a larger, or on occafion to-ſeparate he“ 


, are fuck ** 


mt 


ters J, m, n, r, , 10 called from their _ : 


; LPQUOR [S. ] any thing Tiquid, as water, 2 


LISS [P. N. 7 a town in Hampſhire, whoſe - 
2 roll or catalogue; the border 


A.] Twi filled ig.” 
=o 5 E. , 


dies; and mn, Bio a peculiar property; 


tilts were formerly run, and combats fought 3" | 


LIST [S.] ip Archite@ue, is 2 nu : 


= 


 LYSTLESSNESS [A.] baude; a. 
ANY [8.] » for 6d foliation or + | 


prayer. 
RAL [A.] following the letter, or 
exact words 


This recrement is of two kinde, 


and ſilver are urified by means of that me- 4 
tal, The Lit ſold in the ſhops, is pro- 

duced in the cop r 
been uſed to me annoy e ny > 


a'city in Staffordhire, diſtant . 5 T 

puted; and 1 118 meaſured miles, and ö 
Ar two members to parliament. Its fairs 
rſt Thurſdays wy Ar 
ä . ö 4 


TF. 2 8 S 


SF. B.. 


15 Proper to -difſolve the ſtone in the kidneys or 


de, ber, bacon, chech, n ig the markets 


| _ — e and Friday. 3 
limber, ſupple, pliant. 
Torn; A IS.] a cement uſed by la- 


pidaries to faſten r 
for cutting them. 
LITHONTRUPTIC- { A. ] any medicine 


. 


LITHO'TAMY by fo operation of chi- 


rurgery, e extra®t the dane out of the blad- | 


LITIGANT [A.] engaged. in a ſuit at 


LFTIGATE [V.] to quarrel, debate, to 
conteſt a matter at law. 

LITIGA'FION [CS.] judicial . a 
ſait at law, 

LITF/GIOUS [ A.] quarrelſome, wrang 
ling, inclined to promote ſuits N con- 
tentious. 

LyVTTER IS. a ſedan carried by horſes or on 
mens ſhoulders ; for cattle to lie on; the 
| brood of a fow, or other beaſts, at once; 

—_— about the room > > Gy mas. 


LVTTER- ſv.] to lay firaw under a horſe ; | 
to bring forth young, meaning ſuch beaſts as 
bear ſeveral at a time; to ſcatter things diſor- 
derly about a room. 

LYTTERINGS [S.] little 
keep the web out on a wad 


LVrTIE A. I finall 5 mort; not 

LFTTLEBOURN UF. N ] in Keat, whoſe 
fair i is uly 25 for toys. | 
E-DEAN-{P.N.]in Olouceſter- 
fine, whole fir re hit-monday, and Nov. 


26, for pedlars wates. | mixed with other ingredients, as 


LITTLE-DRIFFIELD Tp. N. in York: | 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are Aug. 26, and Sept. x9, | uh 
for þorſes, cattle, and 


LOA 13 
humour it contains; and ij ſituãted in the right 
hypocondrium immediately under the dia- 


phragm, 


LVVER or An’ S.] in Chen 
fry, is 2 preparation of at mot ef a er 


colour. 


LyVERPOOE TP. x. J 4 town inLantk-" 5 


ſhire,” whoſe fairs are June 25, July 22 And”, 
Noy. 11, and every 1 Wedneld4y and = 2 
day; diſtant from Londom 150 computed ank 
163 meaſured miles. | 


| arte? fe" 


VVERY'['S:T a foit of cloaths, with 4 — 


party- coloured trimming, given by a bentleman 
to his ſervants j among jockeys, it is the quan- 


_ 
\ 


tity. of pr overider iven tb each horſe; alſo, 4% * 


place, or  Rables, w cre borſes ary Ee BY. 


be. kept, © 
LVVERY or THE SEISIN in Law; 


* LVVERYMAN FS. F a ſervant in livery, 


is the giving Auen of doe Ns an 3 9 9 bs 
nements, or things corporal; te him he ham 
a right, or probabilit\ of right. -g 


Alſo, a member of 2 corporation” who Is 461 * | 
vanced aboye the yeqmanry, and is = 2 


71 a gown on r occafions, © 
VID [A] black and blue with bruiſes, 
Lvrpr S.] the being livid: 
n 8. 1 maintenance; my 


bitence ; food z fortune or eſtate; an eccleſ- ” = y 


aſtical benefice. © COT, 
| LIVRETS. ] ond ns equal nearly © 


reckon their money, as we 45 by pore r 25 


[A. [4] . ted with the 
rom it 
WP rVIUM Ts . N 
es 6 


made with the a plant, and fomet! 


* 


£7 rat 


. LS. JI a ſmall creeping crea 

. * L, and ing na, . 
and pedlary. harmleſs, and, it's faid, nr 
r (P. N. ] in Hertford- | er tmdalthe:: 


ſhire,” who fair is , for toys, L.. L. D. :.zxcum noc ro IS. J a doftor o. 
LITTLE-M a N.] i in Car- the cahon and civil law. 
marthenſhire, whoſe Be are May 12, and Nov. | ILO [P. ] look, fee, behold. 


12, for cattle and pedlary. 


"LOACH IS. I a ſmall freh-water fiſb, and 


LFTTLENESS [5,] - eager of A hes in little ahd crear frearts and rills. | 


meanneſs, lownels of ſtation and 

Kances. 

_ LVTURGY IS. ] a form of prayer; the | 
mode” of eſtabliſhed worſhip, _ 

LIVE 2 ] to be in a "Nate of animatic 3 
to enjoy life; to feed ot ſubüſt ; to converſe ; 
cokabit z to maintain one's ſelf; to be in a; 
Rate of motion | or vegetation ; to to endure or 
outride a ſtorm at ſea. _ 

LVVELIHODD Ps. ] maintenance, ſup- | 


port of life, ſub6ſtence, means of living, eſtate, | lit 


* trade, buſineſs or occupation. 
VVELY [CA.] briſk, fprightly, 87 airy, | 


LOAD [S. J a burden; weight; freight; 


, oppreflion or heavineſs on "he ſpirits ; a tre ch 


to drain fenny places; among miners, it Je” 4:4 

ein of de 

to. charge'a gun, 

LOAD-sTAA [S.] me pole-ftar 3 AE. 

ſure z ; the ſtar that guides matiners. 
Labs TONE IS.] See Magner. 


| N [3.] large, glandulous, viſcous | a mortar made of clay rar 11 3 e ? 


body, of a dark blood colour, ſerving to Net 
the wa f Keck. bn freies the bilou 18 


. 1 


6 


5 : + 4 * 


"= 
” 4 


_ LOAF [ Hehn Forte of . large a, N : 


LOAD [9:1] to Byous: burden; betet, ; 


* 
as > 


N of ſugar. 17 
LOAM CS. 3 3 KS tenacious 
earth; U cla Fache by gardeners to graft withal ; 
a. mixture uſed by chymiſts to Jute their veſſels ; 3 
of tar and 1 8 
n e 1 


"LOATH® 


S bt Ot 


: 


„ee 
- LOATH Tv. ] to nauſeate, abhor, diſlike. 2 
| JO/AT ESS unwillingneſs. 
1 —— 1517 3 
. . 2 
ty of raĩſing or tion. 
= po 187 paar; Nt} ſluggiſh fellow; 
alſs, a I red worm for fiſhing. 
LO'BBY J an anti-chamber, a kind of 
ge or 
f 8. 1 in Anatomy, are the two.| 
party of which the a conſiſt; Ne the 
' Helfiy part of the ear; alf the parts of which 


3 Hah, 2.0 ea. 


P"LOBSTER Ls. ] . cruſtaceous or fell porary 


0 0. [A.] of, relating to, or being in 


| 


4 


, 


10 6 
T [$.}-a: devouring inſect of the 


ir , that sats up all green things. Al- 
ſo, a ſweet luſcious fruit, the produce of an 
American tree of the ſame name. 
LOCU?TION, IS.] the phraſe or manner 
bf ſpeech, uſed by any or nation. 
' LO/CUTORY [S.] in religious houſes or 
monaſteries, is a common hall where and 
promiſcuouſly meet to diſcourſe together, 

LO'DEMANAGE [S.] the hire or wages 
of a pilot for conducting a ſhip. N 
> aged [S.] + a euer or condudtor E 

LODGE [V.] to bade; to ws a tem- 

an; 2 harbour or cover 3 to 

Wide lie, or fleep in. 

LODGE [5;]a le room 3 e ee 


a place. In Law, "it Lignifies tied, joined, fixed, in a. park; which the keeper commonly in- 
n 3 * " | 
LO/CAL cor.ovss IS. I in Painting, DGMENT oa — on 
fuch as are natural a d proper for. each work raiſed with earth, vs 
cular objeQ. 4, woolpacks,. or e — cover = be- 
AL 'cvsrons [S,] are loch as | Heger, from the enemys fire. 
peculiar to particular places . 14 | LO/DGER IS.] an inmate ; one who oc- 


LOCAL MxFDICAMENTS [8.] in 
are . xemedies, as plaiſters 


8 ren S.] in N 


* 
* 


F able o < 
Sed Jer iftence off any par- 
ticular thing in an Packs] - ie vn 
"LOCATION TS. ten ns or letting out jeſti 
OCH [S:] fp deg 22 allo, | 
a form of. backe Or 
lambative, to A 1 of]: 
e 2 He =! Tx 


Par of 


— 
mill, Sc. ag i 
pered people ; Ti, oe wh wr, 
- fire; in wreſtling, a hug Fer grapple. 

Lock V. to hut or 720 With locks; |. 
to move wh of a. carriage to one fide | 


of it upon turning it; to embrace, or dat 
Faſt in one's arms, s 
Locks rr Ls. J in Fortification, is @ 
ſmall cut trench made with a ſpade. to. 
ght the N of 4 new work; 
lock $i thing in . n Dae 
c 


ſmall rare 


cloth. | 320 
Leco. 5 why — 


1 


. 


2 

LOG-n00x 
In 12 
Tus in the. log-board's account is taken off and 


fuel. 


7 


. another man's 
' LOFT 18.1] an upper room or apartment 


in a building. : 
ge ae pd 


lebe elevated, ma- 


arrogant. 

168 75. — of a bes deſigned for 
— —— five fixths of = 

2 oy is Ce * a "= 
u little piece of wood f 

eee f 


Soul have no for about 10 1 
moch — — for the log's being 

| of the ſhip's wake before they turn the ry 

| then the knots or diviſions begin, ld - 

de at len 50 foot from one another, — | 

practice is to have them wy fa- 

07-42 foot aſunder, | £1 

e 1 in Navigation, ie 2 


"(aildd, by cha lg, — th winds, C. 
in Navigation, is à book 
ike the log- board, where- 


entered every non, with the obſervations 


pawer.|.thes made ; and from thence” it is corrected | 


journal, 


tranſcxibed into; the 
_ | a. wood uſed in eis. 


LQG-woyni[S, 


1 Fotats 


8 of A Ari or E 


drought from the” Weſt- Indies. 
| LO/GA- 


LON 
| LO'GARITHMS [S.] are tin artifi- 
cjal numbers in arithmetical p ons, ſo 


ſitted to the natural numbers, that if any two N 


natural numbers are multiplied and divided 
by one another the correſpondent proportional 
numbers or indices, anſwer all thoſe conclu- 


fions by addition or ſubſtraction; firſt in- 


vented by baron waucbehen or John Neper, 

a Scotsman. 7 
LO'GGERHEAD: 154. a galt, dunce, 
blockhead, mumſcul.' 

LO'GIC [S.] is the art of uſing, reaſon! 
well in our enquiries after truth, and the 
communication of it $0 others. 

- LOGICAL A.] Kfrilted in logie; agreea- 
ble to the rules or ie; argumentative. 

© LOGPFCIAN IS.] a teacher or profeſſor of 
logic 3 one who ſtudies or is ſkilled in logic. 

_ arithmetic of ſexageſimal fractions, uſed for- 
merly by aftronomers in their — 

LOGVSTICAL rtocaniTams S.] area 


| table of logarithms adapted to ſexageſimal 


fractions. 

LOGVSTICS = ] the ſame with logiſti- 
ca] arithmetic ; the ſome by Logi/ſics under- 
tand the firſt 3 rules of 8 

I. O HOCH. See Lock,” - | 

LOINS [S.] the reins, or lower part of 
the back near the hip. < 

LOFTER [V. j to delay, a 
hind ; to idle or trifle away the time, 

LOL.L IV.] to lean aganf,, or reft uon; 
to lie about in an idle, lazy, careleſs manner 
or poſture ; to hang out the tongue 

LO'/LLARDS [P. N.] a ſect x of: Chriſtians 
that roſe in Germany about the beginning of 
the 34th —— ſo. called from its author 
Walter Lellard. They rejected the maſs, ex- 
treme unction, and penances for fins. Alſo, 


2 name of. infamy given to Wickliff and his | 


followers, from an affinity between ſome of 
their tenets and thoſe of the Lo//ards, and in- 
the reigns of Edward III, and Henry V, 
were accounted heretics, 

LONDON IP. N.] the'metropolis of the 
Britiſh empire, is ſituate on the river Thames, 
the body of it riſing gradually from the north 
fide of the river, and ſtanding for che mot 
part on an eminence; but the ſouth-eaſt #nd 
ſouth-weſt patts, and that part on the fourk | 
ſide of the river, lie low,” The pat | 
ſtreets ate generally level, well built, moſtly 
of briek, and extended to a Dr 
theſe are inhabited. by tradeſmen; 

di ſtinction uſually reſiding in large ſquares 
| which there are many near the weſt end Fl 
tow 
ſo called, conſiſts of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, the ſuburbs of both cities, and 
the borough of Southwrrk, and is near eight 
miles in length, if we follow the turnings of 
the ſtreets from Hyde _— to the en of 
Limehouſe, three miles in breadth, an! 27 
a circumference, and contains a million of 


$1 
; 


* 


near the court. London, commonly 


Firy of 


of proviſions. 


ö The 


people 
London is about three miles in cir- 
cumference, a biſhop's-ſee, and was for many 
hundred years ſurrounded by 1 the 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen 1 in 
places, and the gates were kept up 

eg year 1760. when, the citi in pur= 
ſuance of an act of parliament obtained. for 
endering the ſtreets and paſſages of the. city 


of the gates, and made various 


to the grandeur of the city and the 
pb Its Inhabitants, than it had hitherto deen. 


n, 236 common- council, a ſheriff, a 


recorder, 


nies, the Ro Exchange, the 
bu, and the Aae "The 12 
mayor is judge of oyer and terminer for the 
city, and the county of Middleſex; he like- 
wiſe holds a court of equity, as lord-chan- 
cellor of the city of London, wherein ſuits 
come to a period in nine months. 


as we may judge from the number of 
chant-men in the river, which are ſeldom 
leſs than 2000. The markets are many, and 
are daily and plentifully ſupplied y ſorts 
It is 300 miles ſouth of Edin- 
| burgh, 200 north-weſt of Paris, 180 welt, of 
| Amſterdam, '500 ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, 
600 north-weſt of Vienna 800 N 
Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, 270 ſouth- 
eaſt of Dublin and 1360 north-w it of Con. 
_ e. 
LONELY, or dener [LA. 0. 
king without company, 2 
LONG A.)] 
another; extended in duration of time, as 
long Jays 3 


tory ; reaching to a great diftance ; 


„ In Muſic, it is, a note equal in 
5 to two ſemi N. In Grammar, it 


LONG IV.] to deſire earneftly ; to with 
with eagerneſs, | 
LONG 
* LONG-xoarT IS. the largeſt ſtrong» 
of [of boat that del 13 a 3 0 i 
LONGANPFMITY IS. 
forbearance, patience of © 


LONGEVITY IS. 


—— 


long life, old age.” 


8 


NG alterations in the ſtreets, more fuitable ; 


chamberlain, town-clerk, Se., Is 
public buildings are the cathedral of St Paul, | 
LOGVSTICAL AIT rie IS.] the | the Guildhall, 60 halls for the live Tuns 


.] t6 a gest length 3 not ſoon,” 


long, ander. ; 


- LONGUMETRY TS.] the art er price 
tice- of meaſuring Ale. n 8 


LOoNGTrupkE Is. length 55 
thing 3 WOT Ge — 75 | 
an arch of the equator, inte between 
the meridian of that place 0 firſt me- _ - 


ridian, In' Aſtronomy, it is an arch of the, 
ecliptic, 


— © commodious and uniform pulled . 
So Heer n 7 


4 A ofd 


455 city is governed by a lord- mayor, 36 
E 


The com- 
| merce of this city is prodigioully ge grit ing 


7 


]* extended frog? one end K 2 


not ſhort, with reſpect to the 
te of ſyllables ; tedious, * di- 5 


decent marked thus (-) and ſignifies 
Aer the ſyllable i it is placed over is e | 


A N At n i 
OPT rr a 


canton (0 +ci © = 

echt + toutites from the begining of aries, 

Fee "where a Rar's circle of longitude 

e ecliptic 3 fo that tis much the 

8 22 ſtar's Place in the ecliptic, reck- 

| the beginning of arics. In Navi- 

„ it is an arch of the equator contained 

the firſt meridian and the meridian 
of the ſhip. Alſo, the diſtance of any part 

of che earth to che eaſt or weſt of any place. 

-LONGITUDINAL [A.] meafured by the 


beach 3 extended ; runzing in the longeſt 


direction. ; 
Lo G- en onen IF. N.] a town in 
Berkſbire, e for 


| cheeſe and horſes, 


LONG: xzt5 Ton IP. N.] "a town in 
Yorkſhire, whoſe fair 15 Feb. * for horſes 
and 


5p . LS. J the name of a 


particular fized ſmall letter. 
LONG-wixbeD 55 J tedipus ; a. great 


thing 
_ LONG-TaiL [A] cut and yarn, or 
ith another. 


Lame A 


aukward, filly, Jubber- 


8 [$] b det part aloft the ſkip 
- which lies juit before the cheſs-trees, as far 
the bulk-head of the caſtle. 

LOOK [5.] the air of the face ; 2 glance 
of the eye mien; caſt of the countenance. 
"LOOK v. j to die the eye to or from 
any object; to ſee or regard ; to take heed, 
conſider, er examine into; to ſeek, watch, 
or attend to; to have the afpekt or appear- 


ance of. 
"LOOKING-cr 455 s.] a mirror ; ; a glaſs 
figure of . 


While in faying a 


that. reflecta the exact every 
that is ſet before it. 5 
"LOOM IS.] the machine or frame Mi 


name of à fowl as big as 2 gooſe, of a dark 
colour,” dappled with white ſpots about the 
neck, back, and wings; each feather mark- 
ed with two 3 the point ; they breed | 


Farr ifla 
"LOOM [V.] Sex Term, to appr 


55 


gale of wind. 

"LOOP 18.) 1 double throvgh which a 
nn alſo, fringes faſhion- 
button- holes ſet on garments by way | 


or hole to 


_ of ornathent. 


LOOP-xotr 18. an 


AD; 


to faſten the ftock to; alſo, a 


Diife or 2115 as 
+ LOOSE vhbowns, un unfixed, 
anſettied, flack, cateleſs or negligent ;. trou- 
bled with 2 flux or laſk ; wanton or unchaſte, 
83 vague, indererminate, 
ed; at lberty, or not confined, 9 
— IV.] to unbind, * to fiee 


| 


* * *» 
* 


| 


Tochter l. at Sea, a freſh or fff | thing 


aperture 
5 in a gun, it is a ſmall hole 


. OE f J the pat 


1 


Lov. 


| from confinement or obligation z to ſet fail, 
by looſing or taking up the 
n „ 


LoosENESS IS. latitude in acting or 
1 Id, welds ang 
the bell aftity ; diarthea, or flux of 

e bell 


* LOUVRE S. place, at the 
top of a x (s * * 


oP [1 to prune, trim, or cut off the 

N A'CIOUS LA.] prating, blabbing, 
WA'CITY S.] talkati 

ee (s.] veneſs ;, more 


LORD 845 2 title of honour, attributed 
to thoſe who are noble by bith or creation; 
alſo, by courteſy of England, to all the ſons 
of dukes and marquiſſes, the eldeſt ſons of 
earls ; alſo, to thoſe who are honourable by 
their employments, as Lord chancellor, Lord 
1 
is a perſon w a fee, a uen 
the homage of tenants within his manor. 4 

LORD 5 (V. to domineer; to rule de- 
ſpotically. 

2 J ftately, rhe, 
cent inſolent. 

"LOADSHIP 18. 


niory, domain 3 2 ſed 
in addreſſing a nobleman not a duke; a ho- 
—— compellation of judges, and ſome other 
s in authority. 
_ LORE IS. I an old word for lefiag, doc- 
trine, or inſtruction. 
LO'REL IS.] an old word for an aban- 
doned ſcoundrel. 
ed prong x or LoziNERs. IS.] bridle- 
one city companies. 
„ 1507 


* 14 a . 


] to forfeit by unlucky conteſt ; 
of 3 to bewilder ; te forget 3 
to retreat, give way, or 

LOSS [S.] forfeity ” deprivation, hurt, 
| damage, prejudice, dif: vantage. In Hunt- 
ing, it es when the dogs are at fault, 
LOT. IS.] a part, portion, or ſhare of a 
3 , or turn of fortune, 
To FAY sc ax LOT [V.] is to pay 
the ion of taxes and duties to which a. 


is liable. 

LOT, or LOTH e diſh 
of lead in the Derbyſhire mines, which be- 
longs to the king. 

Konig 8 5 u a form of medicine 


aqueous liquids, uſed to waſh 
3 


LO/TTERY IS. ] a game of chance 3 a 
OD a diſtribution of prizes by chance, 
2 [A.] noiſy, clamorous, roaring, 


between the ſexes 3 
the object * aflection ; kindneſs 3 


1 


o 
; principle of union; 
A — ns a word of 
endearment ; the reverence due to God. 
FAMILY or LOVE CF. N.] a ſect that 
firſt ſprung up in Holland, and afterwards ap- 


pearech in England, about the year 1530, and 


under the pretence of great ſanctity, gained | 


admirers among the common people; and to 
appear the more particular they uſed "uncouth 
exprefions, and maintained, None were of 

© the elect that were not admitted into their 
© family; and that it was lawful for them 
© to (wear to an untruth before a magiſtrate 
© for their on convenience, or before any 
© ether perſon who was not of their ſociety.” 
Theſe poſitions were maintained and ſpread 
in certain books, tranſlated out of Dutch in- 
to Engliſh, called the Goſpel of the Kin 
2 


. z the Prophecy 7 —.— 


Lowe; and the publi 
on „ by H. N. Liang, Ng con- 
cealed, es ot last bund out to 2 


ry, Nicholas of Leyden, who affirmed, that 
| be did partake of God, and God of bis buman | 
Nature, Theſe books were burnt by order of | 


queen Elizabeth, who ufing likewiſe ſome ſe- 


verities towards the profeſſors, they dwindled 
into other ſects and names. 
LOVELV IA. ] beautiful, handſome, ami- 
able, worthy to be loved. 

LO'VER 2 is in love; a 
ſuitor ; an admirer ; 

LOVE-41cx LA. diſordered with love. 
LOUGH IS.] an Iriſh word for lake; a 


Tober g water. 
U'GHBOROUGH [P. N.] a town in 
Leiceſterſhire, diſtant from London $6 com- 


— 107 meaſured miles, Its fairs are 
1 for horſes and cows 3 April 

25, for ditto and ſheep; Aug. 1, for horſes 
and cows; and Nov. 2, for ditto and foals 3 


depreſſed voice ; 


preſerved fruit, called alſo troches. 


LUC 


ble ; humble or ſubmiſſive under, inferior, 
or groveling ; faint z weak, or. feeble. | 


LOW IP.] in a bottom ; as the houſe 


ſtands low; in poor circumſtances, as at 


a low ebb; in times near our own ; with 2 
in a ftate of ſubjection. 
LOW [V. to bellow like an or; to 


make a noiſe like a cow. 


LOW-zztr [S. J. a light and a bell to 


catch birds in the night. ay a bell hung 
about the neck of a ram or weth er ſheep. , 


LOW-EAST [P. N.] an antient borough 


in Cornwal, diſtant from London 185 com- 
puted, and 232 meaſured miles. 
held Feb. 13, and Oct. 13; the market is 
on Saturday. 


Its fairs are 


LOW- WEST, called alſo ron r PIGHAM 
P. N.] is divided from the former by 4 
ne bridge of fifteen arches over the river 


| Low, from whence both towns receive their 


name ; as the river does from 'the lowneſs 
of its current between high banks; its fair 
is May 5; the market is on Saturday, 

LOWLAND [S.] a country that lies low 
in reſpe& of 2 8 1 hills. 

LO WLAN S.] bumility z meekneſs ; 

reſſion 

LOWLV [A.] meek, mild, humble, mean; 

dignity. 

Loo [S.] is che art of ob- 
lique failing by the rhombz which always 
makes an equal angle with every meridian z 
that is, when you ſail neither 1 under 
the equator, nor under one and the ſame me- 
ridian, but acroſs them. 

LO/YAL LA. ] true to a prince; faithful 


in love, 


LO/ZENGE CS.] a little ſquare cake of | 
wg 4 


form of medicine made into ſmall pieces 


be held or chewed in the mouth All malte ” 


the market is on Thurſday. or waſted. Alſo, r | 
LOUV RE [S. J the name of a French LU'/BBARD {8.] 1 fellow. —__ 

dance. 1 5850 idle drone 3 a huge; * 
LOUNGE Cv. J to idle or trifle away fat, 1a we - 


3 TUB. ar row . to fo 
: ar Los to frown ʒ 
3 8 ford or lem 3 ——_ 


9706 75 801 | fall ing of which there 


are different ſpecies that live on the bodies | 


of men, beaffs, and perhaps of all living 
creatures. 

LOU'SY { A.] infeQted with lice ; alſo, 
berry 2 low- born, bred on a dung- | in 


LOUT Cs. ] an aukward country bump- 
kin; a clown. ' 

- LOUTH [P; N.] « town in Lincolnſhire, 
diſtant from ondon 112 computed, and 133 
weaſured miles. Its fairs are May 24, and 
Aug. 16, and Doc. 3, for borſes ; the markets 
are Weaneſda aad Saturday, 

LOW [A. near upon, or under ground; 
at the bottom; cheap; mean, or contempti- 


e 


IAE [V.) to make fmooth of 


ip 

TUBRICITY [1 Nipperinel 3 — 
neſs of ſurface; alſo, 
ſtancy, inſtability. 

LUBRVCIOUS, or rusxteote ac ſip- 
pery, ſmooth, uncertain, fickle, - inconſtant; 


| wanton, laſcivious, 


coquetting, - 
Sh > 2 LA. N — Ri 
lendid, ueid, t 3 
1 T ps of . a Philolaply, i 
LU/CID mopy S. J in „ 1 

body that emits li | | | 

LU/CID 2 18. pan 
ficians are the ſpaces or times betw 
fits of lunatics, wherein 
them in poſieſhon of their re 

LUCIDA torona £8. ] 4.00 Aab har of 
the ſeccnd 2 the northern 


LV'CIDA 


* 


LU L 


the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Lyra. 
LU CHER [S.] in Aſtronomy, is che 
bright ſtar Venus, which in a morning goes 
before the ſun, and appears at day-break, and 
in the evening follows the ſun, and is then 
called Heſperus, or the evening ftar. In _ 
170 it rr Nf _ oy, 
LUCIFE'RIA proud, lofty, pa 
ing of the qualities . 
wa devils. 
LUCK IS.] chance; accident; fortune, 


good or bad. 

LU'CKILY TE: J by good fortune; by 
goop hap. 

LUCKY [A] fortunate, ſucceſsful, thriv- 


* Ing. 
LUCRATIVE [ A. ] gainkul, profitable, 
advantageous 


3 


LU CRE RE Is. gain; profit ; benefit; ad- 
vantage 

LUCTA/TION [S.] ſtruggle; effort : ; con- 
teſt; wreſtli 


LUCUBRA'TION [S.] ſtudy by candle- 
light; the product of ſuch ſtudies. 

LU'CULENT [A.] clear; tranſparent, 
bright, certain, evident. 

LUNMICROUS LA.] burleſque, merry, 
ſportive, vain, trifling. 
_ _ LUDIFICA/TION IS.] the act of mock.- 
ing, or making ridiculous; illufion, or fal- 


LuDLOW [S. ] a town in Shropſhire, 
107 computed, and 136 meaſured miles from 
London. Its fairs are Friday before Eafter ; 
Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, for horned cat- 
tle, horſes, woollen and linen cloth, and 
pigs ; Aug. 21. Sept. 28, and Dec. 8, for 
ditto, hops and fat hogs, It has a great 
market on Monday, and leſſer ones on Wed- 
1 neſday, Friday and Saturday. It ſends two 
members to parliament. 

4 LUFF LV. I te keep cloſe to the wind; 
| a fea term. 


„ ru with] lag 


LUG [S. ] the Jap of the ear; ö 
meaſure of land, called a pole or perch. 

LU/GGAGE IS.] burden; baggage; any 
thing cumberſome or unwieldy. 

"LU'GGERSHAL P. N. ] a town in Wilts, 

7 miles from London, whoſe fair is held 

uly 25, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 

LUGU/BRIOUS [A.] mouraful, _forrow- 
ful, lamentable, gri 

LUIDORE 8.1 a gold * coin current in 
France, firft ſtruck by Lewis XIII, and worth 
about 17 5. ſterling. 

LUKEWARM LA. J between hot and 
cold; a little warm; indifferent; careleſs. 

LULL [CV.] to quiet, ature, delude, or 
compoſe the mind, either for ſleep, or to a per- 
fect indifference or forgetfulneſs of all cares 
and inquietudes, 


„ LU'LLABY IS.] a nurſe's ſong to 288 


2 froward infant, 


LU'CIDA va LS. bright ſtar 0 


| ſmall work, counterguard, or 


LUR. 


LUMBA'GO [S. J in Phyſic, is 4 vio- 
_ pain or diſorder in the muſcles of the 
oins, 


LUMBAR, or LuMBARry [A.] of, or be- 
longing to, the loins, 


LUMBER IS.] old and uſcleſs howthole 


LU'MINARY IS.] any body which gives 
- | light, but is particularly applied to the moon. 
— { A. ] bright, ſhining, full 


of ligh 

LUMP ſhapeleſs clod of earth; a 
maſs, or 1 l piece; the groſs; the name 
of a fiſh; = dull heavy, ſtupid fellow. 

LUMP I. V. ] to take in the groſs, with- 
out mentioning particulars, 

LU'MPISH [A] heavy, dull, unaQtive, 
unapprehenfive. 

LUNA [S.] in Aftronomy, is the moon, 
one of the heavenly bodies, uſually ranked 
among the planets ; but with more | 
is accounted a fatellite, or an attendant of 
our earth, which ſhe reſpects as her center, 
and in whoſe neighbourhood, ſhe is continu- 


ally found. Her orbit of an 3 through 
which .ſhe moves in 2 7 hours, and 
44 minutes; which is time in which 


ihe moves round her own axis, In Chemiſtry, 


it is ſilver. 
LU'NACY IS.] 3 or madneſs, which 
deprives a of his reaſon, and happens 


according to the courſe of the moon. 
LU/NAR, or zuxany [A.] relating, or 

under the dominion of the moon. 
. formed like a half 


LUNA'TION IS. I is the revolution of the 
moon, 

LUNES or run [S.] in Geometry, 
are ſpaces contained under the quadrant of a 
circle and a ſemicircle, being ſo called becauſe 
they repreſent the figure of the moon, when leſs 


than half full. 
in Hawking, are leaſhes, or 


LUNES [S. 
long lines 4 * in hawks. 


LUNE'TTE IS. I in Fortification, ig a 
made 
in the ditch before the courtin. 


LUNGS [S. J the lights; that part of 
an animal by which reſpiration per- 
formed. 


LUN SOLAR yz an [CS. a period of 


| years made by multiplying 19, the 1 7 le of 


the mdon, by 28, the cycle of the ſun 3 the 
produt of which is 532 ; in which Hos of 
time thoſe two luminaries return to the ſame 


140 LU'PINES [S.] a ſort of pulſe. 

LU'PUS S.] 4 ſouthern conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of 19 ſtars. 

LURCH [CS.] to lie hid, moryg) "pear 
privately wait for an opportunity of f doing 
miſchief. 
ich, Alle [3.J'« one that lies upon the 
wa a Hufitin | 

22 LURE 


n 


LUX 
TURE [S.] ſomething held out to call 


in a hawk; a ſnare, bait, decoy, or con- 
trivance to catch birds or perſons with. 

LU'RID [A.] pale, or black and blue; 
gloomy, diſmal, ghaftly. 

LURK V.] co lie hid. 

LUSCIOUS [S.] overſweet, cloying ; 
flattering or fulſome; laſcivious, obſcene diſ- 
courſe, 

- LU/SORY [A.] ſportive; playful. 

LUST IS.] carnal deſire; an ungoverned 

tite for venery. 

LU'STFUL [A.] lecherous, laſcivious ; car- 
nally inclined, | 

LUSTRE [S.] brightneſs ; gloſſineſs; 
ſplendor ; a ſconce with light. 

-LU'STRE, or Lvs1zvm [S.] among the 
Romans, was the purgation, or cleanſing of 
the city of Rome by ſacrifices every fifth 
e it is uſed for the ſpace of four 

rs, or rather of 5o months, | 

*LU'STRING, or LuTzsTRING [S. ] 2 
ſort of gloſly filk. | - 

- LU'STY [A.] healthy, firong, tout, hail, 
vigorous. 


 LUTTANIST [S. ] one that plays on the 


te, 

LUTE [S.] a muſical inſtrument of the 
firing-kind. Among Chemiſts, it is a fort 
of paſte made of various materials, to ſtop 
the junctures of their veſſels, or coat over 
the glaſs retorts, &c. to preſerve them from 
melting. 

_ _LU'THERANISM IS.] che ſyſtem of re- 
ligion profeſſed by the followers of Dr Mar- 
tin Luther a German divine, who about the 
year 1517, began to oppoſe the church, or 
rather court of Rome, by preaching againſt 
the licentious uſe or abuſe of indulgencies ; 
which much irritating the court of Rome, 
he proceeded from one point of doctrine to 
another, till ſeveral German princes, together 
with great numbers of the nobility, clergy, 
and laity joining with him, the reformation 
of many whole eleQorates and kingdoms was 
effected, and which, excepting ſome particu- 
lars, agrees in general, with almoſt all other 
Proteſtant churches. : | 

LU!/THERN [% ] a ſort of window over 
the cornice in the roof of a houſe, to en- 
lighten the upper ſtairs, called a dormer. 

LU'TON [P. N.] a town in Bedfordſhire, 
diſtant from London 23 computed, and 29 mea- 
ſured miles, Its fairs are held April 25, and 
OR. 18, for cattle of all ſorts. 5 

LU!TTERWORTH [P. N.] a town in 
Leiceſterſhire, diſtant from London 71 com- 
puted, and 84 meaſured miles, It has fairs 
on the Epiphany, and three Thurſdays after ; 
April 2, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; and 
Sept. 16, for ditto and foals; the is 


en Thurſday. 
miry, muddy, turbid. 


: 


 LUTULENT [A 
V. ] to put out of joint, 


LU eren 1 
' LUXATION IS. ] di ion ; any thing 


* 


| 


| again by 


L YR. 

LUXU/RIANT | A. J exuberant ; growing 
rank; exceſſively plenteous; wanten, or ſuper- 
abounding with wit, | : | 

LUXU/RIANCE or £tuxur1AaNcy [S.] 
plenty in exceſs ; exuberance ; wanton growth, 

LUXU'RIATE [S.] to abound; to grow 
exuberantly ; to wanton in plenty. | 

LUXU/RIOUS [A.] voluptuous ; wanton ; 
enſlaved to, and ſoftened by pleaſure. 

LUXURY [S.] excels in food, dreſs, or 
ornament ; luſt, I-wdneſs, wantonneſs, luxu- 
riance, delicious fare, | Pe, 

LYCA/'NTHROPY [CS. ] is derived from 
a compound Greek word, ſignifying a wolf and 
a man; a deep melancholy which makes men 
fancy themſelves to be wolves, and therefore 
ſhun company, and go into the woods, and de- 
fart places, howling like wolves, _ 

LYME-REGIS [P. N.] is a borough town 
of Dorſetſhire, diſtant from London 146 mea- 
ſured miles, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; its fairs are Feb. 2, and Sept. 21, for 
catt'e ; its market is on Saturday. 

LY/MINGE [P. N.] in Kent, whoſe fair 
is July 5, for pedlars. ; . 

Y'/'MINGTON [P. N.] a town in Hamp- 
ſhirepwhoſe fairs are kept May 12, and Oct. 
ſes, cheeſe, and bacon ; the 
„ or LYMPHA IS.] in Anatomy, 
anſparent humour, ſecreted from the 
ſerum of the blood, and returned to the blood 
I lymphatics, and ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be the immediate matter of nutrition. 
| A'TIC [A. ] mad, frightened to 
e imaginary ſight of ghoſts, hob-. 
goblins, / ſpirits, &c. 1 

LYMPHA'TICS, or LyMpHz-DucTs[S.]. 
are ſlender pellucid tubes, which conyey the 
lymph back to the blood. 5 

LVNCEAN [| A. ] of or belonging to a. 
lynx ; quick-fighted. 5 

LVYINN-x ESIS, or KING'S LYNN Ea 
a port town in Norfolk, diſtant from London, 
$0 computed, and 98 mcaſured miles, and re- 
turns two members to parliament; whoſe fairs 
are held Feb, 2, for a fortnight ; for wearing 
apparel, and all forts of goods from London, 
and a cheeſe-fair Oct. 6; the markets are 
on Tueſday and Saturday. 

LYNX [CS.] a wild beaft of the wolf kind, 
ſpotted all over, and remarkable for its ſharp- 
and piercing ſight. 

LYRE IS.] the harp, an antient muſical 
inftrument of the ſtring kind. Alſo, a nor- 
thera conſtellation conſiſting of 19 ſtars, ac- 
cording to Mr, Flamſtead. NS 

LY/RIC [A.] ſomething pertaining to the 
lyre or harp, from whence the odes or ſtanzas 
of the antients are called lyric verſes, anſwer- 
ing to our airs, or ſingle tunes for ſongs. 


LY'RIST [S. a Mufician who plays upon 
the harp, 8 
3M2 „ r. 
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1 Mx'0 
LY!/TCHAM [P. N.] in Norfolk, whoſe | 
fair is Nov, 1, for toys. | 


M. 


Is the 12th letter, and gth conſonapt 
of the Engliſh alphabet; it is pro- 
nounced by ſtriking both lips together, where- 
by the breath is intercepted, and ſtrongly for- 
ced thro' the mouth and noftrils jointly, It is 
one of thoſe conſonants called liquies, or half 
vowels, and in Engliſh words never loſes its 
ſound. In the beginning of wores it admits 
no conſonant after it, except in ſome Greek 
originals, nor does it follow any in that caſe, 
In ſome words, the ſour4 of = after it is loft, 
as in autumn, ſolemn, condemn, &c, As a nu- 


. meral it ſtands for 1000, and with a daſh over 


it thus, N, for a thouſand thouſand, or a mil- 


lion. In contraQtions of words, we find it 


us, M. A. magiſter artium, maſter of arts; 
SS, manuſcripts, In * preſcripti- 
ons, it ſignifies manipulus a handful, and at 


the end of a recipe, it means miſce, mix or 


mingle. 1 wh 

MAC [S. ] an Iriſh word, fignifies a ſon, 
and frequently begins ſurnames, 

MACARONICS IS. j a burleſque kind of 
poetry, made up of a jumble of words of dif- 
ferent languages, with words of the vulgar la- 
tinized, and latin words modernized, 

MACAROON IS.] an Italian confection or 
meat, ſweet almonds, and 
the whites of eggs. 


MACCABEES [p. N.] the name of four Pri 


] books, which the Romanifts re- 
ceive, of which the two firſt arc with them 
cononical, and the two laſt apocryphal ; thus 
denominated from their containing the lives 
and tranſactions of Judas Maccabeus and his 


MA/CCLESFIELD [ P. N. ] a town in 
Cheſhire, diſtant frpm London 124 computed, 
and 51 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held 
May 6, June 22, July 11, Oct. 4, and Nov. 
1. for cattle, wool, and cloth ; the market is on 


onday. | 
MACE }S.] an enfign of authority carried 


| 


before a magiſtrate ; alſo, a ſpice of an aftrin- | 8! 


gent drying quality, being the ſecond of the 
three coats which the nutmegs; alſo, a 
batoon, club, or ſtaff” * | 
MACEDO/NIANS [P. N.] heretics inthe 
22th century, who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghoſt. 
M/ACERATE [V.] to mortify, weaken, 


or make lean, waſte or wear away; alſo, to bird. 


ſoak, ſteep, or infufe in ſome fort of liquor, 

- MACERA/TION IS.] mortification ; cor- 
poral hardſhip. Muaceration is an infuſion ei- 
ther with or without heat, wherein the ingre- 
dients are intended to be almoſt wholly diſ- 


ſol ved. f | 
man lv. to plan, ſchemę, 


Plot, contrĩ ve. 


MAD 
MACHIN A'TOR IS.] a plotter, ſchemer, 
contrver, | 
MACHINE IS.] any complicated piece of 
work manſhipz an engine; a term in mecha- 


| nics, ſignifying whatſoever hath force ſufficient; 


to raiſe or ſtop the motion of a body. _ 
MACHINERY | S. ] in dramatic or he- 
roic poetry, is the introduction of ſome ſuper- 
natural agent to ſolve ſome knotty di * 
or to perform ſome-exploit above the reach cf 
human capacity. | t 
MA'CHINIST [S.] a maker of machines 


engines. 
MA'CHYNETH [P. N.] a town in Mont - 
gomeryſhire, diſtant London 204 mea- 
—— miles, _— fairs are held oe 16, 

y 9, Sept. 18, and Nov. 25, ſheep, 
— cattle, and horſes; the market is on 
Monday. 

MAciLENT [A.] lean, thin, lank, 

MA'CKEREL IS.] a ſea-fiſh. 

MA CR J the great world, or 
the univerſe. | : 

MACRO'LOGY | S.] in Rhetoric, a te- 
dious multiplying of words; circumlocution, 
mak on Some LS. J a lingering fick- 


neſs. ; 
MA/CULZE [S. I ſpots. - In Phyfic, any 
ſpots the ſkin, whether thoſe in ſevers or 
ſcorbutic habits, In Aſtronomy, they are dark 
ſpots appearing an the luminous faces of the 
ſun, moon, and ſome of the planets. h 
MA/CULATE [V.] to ſpot or ſtain, 
MA!CULE, or uA IS.] a ſheet badly 
inted. ; 


or 


MAD [A. ] diſordered in the mind; di- 
ſtracted; eager for any thing; paſſionately de- 
ſirous; enraged; furious. 


MA DAM 5 S.] in French, fignifies my 


dame; a c ſorm uſed to ladies of 
every degree. | F 4 8 
MA/DBRAINED [CA.] diſordered in the. 


ſenſes ; hot-headed, | a 
MA DC AP IS.] a wild ſcatterbrained fel - 

low ; a wanton, playful, giddy- headed girl. 
MA/DDEN V.] to make mad; to become 


MA/DDER [S.] an herb uſed in dying, to. 
ive a rich red colour, | 
MADEMOISE'LLE IS.] a French appel- 
lati ve, given properly to the wives of gentle- 
men, but now generally to the younger and 
unmarried women. : 
MA/DID [A.] wet, moiſt, * ; 
MADGHO'WLET IS.] an ol, or night- 


MA'DRIER IS.] a thick plant armed with 
iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to re- 
ceive the mouth of the petard when charged, 
with which it is applied againſt a gate, It is 
alſo uſed for a prop, ſupport, or buttreſs to a, 
wall; alſo, thoſe made of tin and covered 
with earth, to ſerve as a defence againſt arti- 
MA'DRI- . 


MAG 

MA'DRIGAL L. ] a ſhort poem, air, or 
lave- ſong. 

MAENCLOCHOG DLP. N.] in Pembroke- | 
ſhire, whole fair is May 22, for ſheep, and a 
few cattle, | 
: 0 ay [DV.] to ſtammer; to faulter in 

pee of 

MAGAZINE [CS.] a ftorchouſe, ware- 
houſe,. a repoſitory for arms or proviſions. - 
Alſo, "the title of feveral periodical pamphlets, 

. which firſt took their name from the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

MA/GGOT [S.] a ſmall grub which turns 
into a fly; alſo, a whim ; caprice; odd fancy. 
or humour. 

MAGUCIAN IS.] a ſorcerer, a conjurer. 

MA/GIC [S.] the black art, divination, 
dealing with familiar ſpirits, witcheraft, ſor- 

* MA'/GIC [S.] the ſcience of 
nature, or natural philoſophy, or the appella- 
tion of natural active cauſes to paſſive ſubjects, 
by means whereof many ſurpriſing effects are 
produced. 


MA/GIC-LanTzzx { 8. ] is a little op- 


tical machine, by which are repreſented, on a 
wall, in the dark, many phantoms and terri- 


ble apparitions, which are taken for the ef- per 


fefts of magic, by thoſe who are ignorant of 
the ſecret. 
- MA/GIC-$quaze S.] i is, when numbers: 


in arithmetic progreſſion are diſpoſed in parallel 
and equal ranks, as that the ſums ot each row aggerate; 


taken either 8 horizontally, or 
diagonally, ſhall be equal. 

MA OCDALEN-A1IL [ P. N. F in Hamp- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is Aug 2, for cheeſe, leather, 
and horſes, 


MAGISTERIAL [A. -] imperious, arro- | 


gant, lordly, lofty, haugh 

* A/OLITERY [S. PoGremittry, is a term 
to denote ſometimes a very fine powder, and 
ſometimes refins and refinous ſubſtances; but 
the genuine aeceptation is that preparation of | a 
any body, wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, 


by the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a | bers, 


body of quite another kind. 

MA/GISTRACY [S. ] che office or dig- 
nity of a magiſtrate. 
_ MA'GISTRATE IS.] a judge, juſtice of 
the peace, governor of a city, one inveſted with 

ublic authority. 

MA'GNA-cnazTa IS.] the great charter 
of Engliſh privileges, or the inſtrument of 
agreement between the king and people of Eng- 


land, granted by Henq III, in the gth year of 


his reign, and confirmed by Edward J. 
MAGNANVMITY X IS.] greatneſs of mind, 
bravery, elevation of ſoul, undaunted cour- 


age. 

MA ONE T [ S. Jof Magneſia, a city of 
Afia, where its attractive quality was firſt ta- 
ken notice of, is a foſſile approaching to the 
nature of iron ore, and endued with the pro- 


| arch of the harizon, contained between the 


arch of the horizon, contained 


the ſun from the north or ſouth point of the f 


MAI 
itſelf, and of enabling a needle touched upen 
it, and duely poiſed, to point towards the poles. 
of the world, 

MAGNE/TIC, or wa cweTICAL (A. ] at- 
tracti ve 3 having the quality of the magnet. 
or load ſtone. 

MAGNE'/TICAL AurTITUDr IS.] ian 


ſun at his riſing or ſetting, and the eaſt . = 
points of the compals, 
{$3.5 1: is an 


MAGNE/TICAL AZIMUTH 
ſun's azimuth's circle, and the — 4 
meridian ; or, it. is the apparent diſtance of 


compals. 

MA/GNETISM. {8.5 is the virtue or power. 
that the magnet has of attracting iron, and of 
pointing to the poles of the world. 

MAGNPFICAT [S.] the ſong of the bleſ... 
ſed Virgin, fo called from its beginning with. 
this Latin word, 

MAGNUFIC, | or MAGNIPFICAL IA. F 

; UMluftrious:; ſuperb. 
MAGNUFICENCE [S.] grandeur; ſtate- 
lineſs; ſplendor. 

MAGNIFICENT LA.] grand, * 
b, ſumptuous, lofty. W 
MAGNUFICI [S.] the 1 _ 
and governors of the univerſities in Germany, , l 
MAG NI(FICO [S.] a grandee of 2 "= 
MA GNIF V.] to enlarge, increaſe, ex- 
z to commend, praiſe, or cry up; to 
make things look bigger chan they really are j 
to exalt, to elevate. 

MA GNTTUDE Ae 1 the be Ie, or 
ſtature of a thing, taken and conſidered as. 
one whole. 

MA'/GOR [P.N.] in Monmouthſhire, . 
whoſe fairs are held the two laſt Em 
Lent, for horned cattle. 

MA HIM, Mar niu, or main IS.] in 
Law, is che hurt, prejudice, damage, or — 

perſon receives in his "body, whereby he 
WF the uſe or benefit of a member or mem- 


MA/HOMET, or manomed P. N.] a 
noted Arabian impoſter, who invented a new 
religion, and eſtabliſhed it by the ſword 3 the 
whole ſyſtem of it is contained in an Arabic. 
book- called the Alehoran. ' 

MAHO/METAN [P. N.] one who pro- 
feſſes the religion invented by Mahomet. 

MAHO'METISM [CS.] the religion contri- 
ved by Mahomet. 

MAID, or MAIDEN [% J an unmarried: 
woman, a virgin, a female ſervant. In Scot- 
land, it is an inſtrument for beheading eri- 
minals. 

MA/!IDEN-BRADLEY v. N.] a town in 
Wiltſhire, whoſe fairs are held April az, and 
Sept. 21, ſor cattle, horſes, pigs, and cheeſe, 


* : 


perty af aitracting iron, and of both pointing 


MAVDENHEAD [S.] virginity, virgin, 
purity, Alſo, newneſs, freſhneſs, fi ng 
that has not been ſyllied by uſage, 


AID EN. 


\ 


Y : 


. fence, or protection; a proviſion or fub 


rr 


MAI 


'MAFDENHEAD [P. N.] a town in Berk-| 
Aire, diftant from London 22 computed, and 
27 meaſured miles; whoſe fairs are Whit- 
wedneſday, for horſes and cattle; Sept. 29, 
for horſes, cattle, and hiring ſervants; and 
Nov. 30, for horſes and cattle z the market is 

MAD. unn ton, or warnion IS.] a 
boy dreſſed in girl's cloaths, to dance the mo- 
riſco, or morrice dance. 58. 6 

MA'IDEN-xzwxTs [S.] a fine paid to the 
lords of ſome manors, by their tenants, for a 
licence to marry off their daughters. 

MA'IDSTONE [P. N.] a town in Kent, 
diſtant from London 27 computed, and 36 
meaſured miles, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; its fairs are held Feb. 13, May 
72, June 20, and OR. 17, for horfes, bul- 
Jocks, and all forts of ities ; the mar- 
ket is on Thurſday. 

MAPS Tic, or maJjzsTICAL [A.] au- 
guſt, royal, ſtately, ſublime. 

MA/TESTY 1 S. ] royalty, ſovereignty ; 
dignity, elevation; the title of emperors, kings 
and queens. 


MAIL IS.] a bag, bundle, or pacquet of 


letters carried to or from the poſt-office. Alſo, 


rings or plates, of which coats of armour are 
made for warriors ; alfo, ſpecks on the feathers 
of a bird. | | 
Cor or MAIL [S. ] 2 piece of defenfive 
armour made of iron wire interwoven. 
" MAPLED [A. ] ſpotted or ſpeckled like 
the feathers of a hawk or partridge. 
- MAILES [IS.] filver half-pence, currentin 
the reign of Henry V; a pound of ſterling fil- 
ver was evined into 720 mailes. / 
MAIM IS.] hurt, bruiſe, or wound]; eſſen- 
tial deſect. 0 ts 
MAN A.] chief, principal, ftrong, vaſt, 
groſs, important, forcible, s 
MAIN IS.] the ocean, or main fea; the 
continent or main land. Alſo, the grofs, ſum, 
bulk, or whole of any thing; a hand at dice. 
" MAIN-cvary [S. ] is a body of horſe 
poſted before the camp, for the ſafety of the 


army. In a garriſon it is that Guard to which 


all the reſt are ſubordinate. = 
MAIN-masT [S. ] the chief or principal 


MAINPERNABLE [ A. any 28, mat- | 


ter, or thing that is bailable. 
MAIN-yzxnwors [S. ] the bail or ſurety 
i ven for a perſon's a e. 
MA/INPRISE [S.] a pledge or ſecurity, 
for a perſon to anſwer a charge, or pay a debt 
that is laid againſt him, for which he muſt 
otherwiſe have been committed to gaol, _ 
MAIN-sA1z [ S. ] the fail of the main- 


maſt,” + | 

MAINTAIN V. ] to affirm, aflert, ſup- 
port, vindicate, defend; to keep or provide 
. MAYNTENANCE [S.] _—_— de- 


* 


| . 
for the ſupport of life, In Law, it is 2 
e upholding à perſon in a litigious 
uit. a , 


maſt, 


MAJOR [A. ] greater in number, dig- 
nity, quantity or extent, | 

MAJOR IS.] the next above the captain. 
In a regiment of horſe, he is the next offi- 
cer to a lieutenant colonel ; as a general, he is 
next officer to the lieutenant- general. He is 


aſſiſt him in his brigade, In a town, he 
is mayor or head-officer. In Logic, it is the 
firſt propofition in a ſyllogiſm. 1 

MAJOR pomo [S.] the fteward, or maſ- 
ter of the houſe, under ſome great man. 

n a number or quantity. 
exceeding the halt of the whole; a man's 
being at full age. 

MAIZE IS.] Indian corn. ARG 

MAKE [V. I to create, form, compel ; 
to do, produce, perform, or practice; to ren- 
der a perſon rich and happy; to intend, or 
purpoſe to do; to tend to, reach, or ar- 
rive at. 3 | | 

MAKE IS.] ſhape, form, ſtructure, ſtature, 

MAKE- ATR [S.] one who breeds quar- 
rels and contentions amo Fa 


thrown in to make up t. 

MA/LACHI [C F. N.] a Canonical Book 
of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the 
twelve leſſer prophets, Malachi prophefied 
about 300 years before Chriſt, reproving the 
Jews for their wickedneſs after their return 
trom Babylon, charging them with rebellion, 
facrilege, adultery, profaneneſs, and infide- 


ſcandalouſly careleſs in their miniftry ; at 
the ſame time not forgetting to encourage the 
pious few, who, in that corrupt age, main- 
tained their integrity. This prophet diſtinct- 
7 pointed out the Meſſiah, who was ſud- 
enly to come to his temple, and to be in- 
troduced by Elijah the prophet, that is, by 
ohn the Baptiſt, who came in the power 
and ſpirit of Elias, or Elijah. 


of ſuch a colour as to reſemble the mallow ; 

ſometimes it is veined or ſpotted. 
MAL-apminisTzaATION [S. ] miſde- 

meanour, or corrupt behaviour in a public 


MALANDERS IS.] chops or chinks in 
a horſe's paſtern, | 


pudent, rude, talkative, impertinent. 


MAIN-Tor [CS. ] the top of the main- 
pane [s.] the yard of the main- 
ma 


alſo an officer appointed by the brigadier to 


ng » 
the creator, cauſe, pro- 


MAKER [S. 
ducer, former of all things. 0 
MAK E-wIicur [S. J any ſmall thing 


lity, and condemning the prieſts for being 


MA'LACHITE [S.] a green ſtone, but 


employment. 3 ke DN 
MA'LADY [S.] diſeaſe, Gckneſs, ine. 


MALAPERT [A.] ſaucy, forward, im- 


MALA'XATE V. ] to ſoften, kaead: 
{ rgix, melt an ointment with the warmth f 
; 3 


— 


MAL . 
one's hand; to melt ingredients together by 
pounding, & | 


Co ; 
MA'LDON [P. N.] a port town in Eſſex, 
diſtant from London 30 computed, and 38 


meaſured miles, and ſends two members to 
parliament, Its fairs are held April 5, and 
Sept. 18, for toys; its market is on Sa- 


turday. | | 
MALE [S.] the he of any ſpecies; the 
maſculine gender or ſex. | 
MALE [A.] maſculine. In Compoſition, 
it ſignifies ill, as male - practices. | 
MALE-coN TEN [A. ] diſcontented ; diſ- 
ſatisſied; ſeditiouſſy inclined, ; 


MALEDVCTION IS.] a curſe; execra- | toy 


tion ; imprecation. 

MALEFA'CTOR IS.] an offender againſt 
law; an evil-doer ; a criminal, + 

MALE/FIC, or marzyriqQue [A. ] miſ- 
2 hurtful; that cauſes evil or miſ- 
chief. . | 

MALEVOLENCE [S.] ſpite; ill-will; 
malignity. 

MALEVOLENT [A.] bearing ill-will ; 
_ Ill-difpoſed towards others. 

MA/LEFICE IS.] an evil deed; a ſhrewd 
turn. 

MALE'FICENCE IS.] miſchievouſneſs, 

MA'LHAM (P. N.] in Yorkſhire, whoſe 
fair is OR. 4, for horſes and toys. 

MALICE IS.] deliberate miſchief; a ſet- 
led malignity, grudge, ſpite, or envy. 

MALVCIOUS [A.] ſpiteful, envious, full 
of malice. 

MALIGN [A.] ſpiteful, miſchievous, an- 
gry, peeviſh, moroſe, ſour; unfavourable; in- 
ſectious; peſtilential. 

MALPGN [V.] to envy, or with ill to; 
rafl maliclouſſy of a perſon behind his 
ba | an 


MALIGNANCY, or waticniTY IS.] 

malevolence ; malice ; evil intention; unfa- 
vourableneſs ; deſtructive tendency, 
-  MALVGNANT [CA. I hurtful, miſchie- 
vous, In Phyfic, it is a term applied to thoſe 
diſtempers that are epidemical or infectious, 
and attended with ſpots or eruptions, and more 
than ordinarily dangerous. 

MA'LKIN IS. J among bakers, is a 
diſhclout or wet cloth put at the end of a 


pole to clean an oven; alſo, a ſcarecrow, or | paps 


thing dreſſed up by the gardeners to fright | 


away the birds; alſo, an ill-dreiſed dirty 


wench. 
' MALL IS.] a long walk in 


St James's 
park, fo 1 from a play or prin for- 


merly exerciſed there; which was thus: A 
wooden ball is hung in a fling, or vibrating 
rope under an iron arch, which being ſtruck 
with a mallet or wooden inſtrument called a 
Mall, with great force, runs along a very 
long walk, or alley, made ſmooth and even 
for that purpoſe, boarded on each fide, and 
numbered with yards to ſee who ſtrikes the 


fartheſt ; the iron arch is called the paſs, and | 


— — 
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MAN 


the alley, as well as the game and the inſiru- 
ment, is called the Mall. ”— 
MA'LLARD IS.] a drake, or male-duck. 
MALLEABLE | A. ] capable of being 
ſpread by beating, a quality eminently poſ- 
ſeſſed by gold. _= 
MALLE/OLUS Is. ] in Anatomy, 


a pro- 
| ceſs in the lower part of the leg, juſt aw 


the foot. 

MALLET [S.] a wooden hammer, 

MA'LLING [S. ] a town in Kent, diſ- 
tant from London, 53 computed, and 69 mea- 
ſured miles. Its fairs are held Aug. 12, 
Oct. 2, and Nov. 17, for bulloks, horſes, and 
toys; the market is on Saturday. 1 29 
MALLOWS IS.] the name of a plane. 

MA'LMSBURY IP. N.] a borough toom 
in Wiltſhire, diſtant from London 74 com- 
puted, and 89 meaſured miles, and ſends two 
members to parliament. Its fairs are held 
March 17, April 7, May 26, Aug. 5, for 
cattle and horſes ; the market is on Sa- 


turday. Y 
MALMSEY [S.] from Malvaſia, a cit 
in Greece, where it is made; EG. 
cious wine, : 1 
MA'LPAS- [P. N.] a town in Cheſhire, 
diſtant from London 130 computed, and 157- 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are held March 25, 
July 25, and Dec. 8, for cattle, linen, woollen 

cloths, and ry. | 
| MALT IS.] barley ſteeped in water, fer- 
mented, and then dried on -a kiln, and {o-. 
made fit for the brewer. = 
MA'/LTON [P. N.] a town in the north 
riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from London, 
164 computed, and. 199 meaſured miles, 
Here was a horſe-fair from St Mathew's day 
to Michaelmas, but it was aitcrwards changed 
to Sept, 6, Its other fairs are held the 2d 
Monday after Eaſter, and on Michaelmag 
day; the markets are on Tueſday and Sa- 
turday. | h on” 
MALSTER IS.] the maker of, or dealer 


"P x . 


in malt, 


| MA'MMA [S.] in Anatomy, the breaſt 
or teat of the human body, and in beaſts 
the dugs ; alſo, a fond and familiar word uſed 


by children to their mothers, n 
MAMMULLARY [A.] belonging to the 
Or dugs. | . Wn f 
MAMMOCK IS.] a piece, or fragment. 
MA'MMON _ riches. 3 or, accord- - 
ing to the Heathen mythology, the god of 


riches, 5 6 
S. J a worldling; one 


MA MMONIST 
whoſe heart is wholly ſet on accumulating: 
endowed 


riches. 
MAN [S. ] the human bein 


with” rational taculties, to diſtinguiſh him from 
brutes; not woman, nor a boy. pn an 
MAN [V. ] to furnith with men; to 
garriſon a place, 
hawk: int, 83 
MAN ACLES IS. hand- fetters. 5 
MANA OY 


In Falconry, to tame a 


MAN 

_— MANAGE FV.} to conduct, order, direct, 
govern ; to train a herſe to graceful action; 
to treat with Caution and decency. | 
MANAGER Ts.] conduct; direction; ad- 
miniſtratton; ue; inſtrumentality. 

7 *'NAGEABLE [A.] governable; trac- 
table. s | | 

- MANAGEMENT S.] conduct; beha- 
viour ; method of regulating buſineſs. 

| 1 the art of ifluing from 

- MANCHE TCS. 1 a French word for a 
ſleeve 


MANCHESTER CP. N.] a town in Laa- 
caſhire, diſtant from London, 137 computed, 
and 167 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held 
Whitſun- Monday, St Matthew Sept; 21, and 
Nov. 6, for hortes, horned cattle, cloth and 

ing; the market is on Saturday, 

be. e N LS. ] a ſmall fine fort of 

d. 

MANCHNERNL TSE IS.] is a native 
of the Weſt-Indies, and grows equal to the 
fize of an oak ; its wood, which is ſawn out 

In planks, and brought to England, is of a 
beautiful grain, and will poliſh well and laſt 
long. In cutting down thoſe trees, the juice 
of the bark, which is of a milky colour, muſt 
be burnt out before the work is begun; for 
itt nature is ſo corrofive, that it will raiſe 


* bliſters on the ſkin and burn holes in linen; 


_ and if it ſhould happen to fly in the eyes of 
the labourers, they are in danger of loſing 
their Gght. The fruit is of the colour and 
ſize of the 

have loſt their lives by cating it, which will 


ſhelter themſelves under them, and ſcarcely 
will any vegetable grow under their ſhade, 

— MANCIATE [V.] to diſpoſe or ſell to 
another the right or intereſt a perſon has in 
a thing. | 


MANCIPA/TION IS.] an antient way of | grea 


vying one man's property to another for 
a vaſhable conſideration before witneſſes; in 
the yerformance of which ſeveral formali- 
ties 


obſerved to confirm the bargain and | dead 


MANCIPLE 
* In the uni 
MANCULA 
_ a-mafk in filver. 
MANDA Mos S, ] a writ granted by the 
Eng, uſudlly - to the head of a cor- 
- poration, 7" en Sc. commanding a thing 
to be done; as the reficring of a 
fer, Se. | | 
MANDARIN [S.] a Chineſe nobleman 
of maęiſtrate. 
"MANDATE [S.] @ writ frem the king 
commanding the eiſpateh of juſtice. 
MANDIBLE IS.] the jaw wherein the 
teeth are ſet. | 
MA/NDIL [S.] the cap or turtan worn by 


LS. ] a caterer of a college 


(8.] an old coin, werth about | 


MAN 


MANDPLION IS.] a looſe caſſdek, fuck 
children uſed to wear, 
MA'NDRAKE [IS.] is diſtinguiſhed by 
botanical writers into male and female, The 
male mandrake has a very large, long and thick 
root; it is largeſt at the head, and from thence 
gradually lefiens. Sometimes it is fingle and 
undivided to the bottom, but more frequently 
is divided into two, three, or more parts. 
When only parted into two, it is pretended 
that it reſembles the body So | rug | 
man ; but this is a mere whim ; any other 
long roots, when thus divided, have the ſame 
figure, From this root there ariſe a number 
oz very long leaves; being a foot or more in 
length, and about five inches broad, they are 
of a duſky and diſagreeable green colour, and 
a very fetid ſmell. The mandrake 
perſectly reſembles the other in its manner of 
growth, but the leaves are longer and nar- 
rower, and of a darker colour, as are alſo the 
ſeeds and roots. Authors have ſpoken very 
largely and idly of the virtues of this plant ; 
the moſt common quality attributed to it, is 
that of rendering barren women fruitful ; but 
we have no tolerable foundation for this; what 
we certainly know of it is, that it has a ſopo- 
rific virtue like that of opium; and the baric 
in ſmall doſes, Herman affures us, has been 
known to do great ſervice in hyſteric com- 
plaints ; but it ſhould be uſed ſparingly, other- 
wiſe it will often bring on convulfions and 
many other miſchievous ſymptoms. 

MANDREL [CS. ] a wooden pulley in a 
turner s lathe, 

MANDU/R ABLE [A. ] eatable, or that may 
be eaten. 


MANDUCA/TION [CS. ] chewing, or 


eating. 
MANE IS.] the long hair that grows on 

the ridge of a horſe's neck. | 

MA'NECE IS.] the exerciſe of riding the 

t horſe, 

MA/NENDEN { P. N. ] a town in Eflex, 

whoſe fair is Eaſter-monday a nt 
MANES IS.] the ghoſts or of the 


2 


MANGANESE IS.] is properly an iron 
ore of a poorer ſort; the moſt perfect ſort is that 
of a dark iron grey, very heavy but brittle, 
MANGE IS.] theitch or ſcab in cattle. 
MA/NGER IS.] a ſort of trough in-which 
horſes eat their corn. 
MA/NGLE [V.] to rend, tare, or pull in 
ieces ; to maim, wound, lacerate. 
MA'NGO IS.] a fruit of the ifle of Java, 
brought to Europe pickled, | | 
infected with the mange. 


MANGY A. 
MANHOOD [S. ] human nature; viri- 


lityz a man's eſtate; courage, bravery, reſo- 
lution , fortitude, 
MANIA [8.] madneſs ; a violent delirium 
without a fever, 
MANIAC or MANIATAL [ A, ] raging 
with madneſs, - « 
MA'N- 


tt 


| brats ring, in 


| ſex, 51 computed, and 59 meaſured miles 


ing of 200 men. Among Phyſicians, it ſigni- 


ing a rnan; 


chord, 


| Fas 


MAN 

„ MA!NICHEES LP. N. ] a ſect of heretics 
in the third century, the followers of Manes, 
ho made his appearance in the reign of the 
emperor Probus; pretending to be the com- 
forter whom our Saviour ſent into the world. 
He taught that there are two principles, or 
gods, coeternal and dependant on each other, 
the one the author of all evil, the other of all 
3 2 doftrine which he borrowed from the 


Magi. | He beld that our fouls were 


mu” 175 the good and our bodies by 

1 * the ſouls of his follow- 
my > rough the elements to the moon, | 
d from thence to the ſun, where being puri- | 
then went to God, and became uni- 
his eſſence; but as for the ſouls of 
went to. hell, or were 


23 


IE 
1 


2 
2 


4 h . in the ſun, the Holy Choſt 
the moon, and the Fa- 

abyſs of light, He is alſo charged 
= the reſurrection, and condemn- 
by teaching that Chrift was the 
tempted Eve; with forbidding | 


TIE 
FF. K 
E. 


4 
7 5 


* 


e 


the bad principle; with uſing a diſ- 
t kind of baptiſm from that of the church; 
teaching that magiſtrates were not to be 
and with condemaing the moſt law) 


MANICORDON, or MANICKORD LS. 7 
mulical inftrument in the form of a ſpinet ; 

the ſtrings of which, like thoſe of the clavi- 
are covered with bits of cloth, as well 
to deaden as to ſoften their ſound . whence it 
is called the dumb oy and is ach uſed in 
nunneries. 
MANIFEST { 

| MANIFESTO 74 a pub 5 
made by à prince, ſhewing his "Tana to 
to begin a war, or other enterprise, with the 
motiyes that induced him to it, and the rea- 
S rights and pre- 


HANDLE S. a Commons. a large 
rm of a bracelet, either 


815 


. * 


plain or engra ven, flat or roundz a commodity 
with which ve on : the cooſt of Africa 
for ſlaves, 


MANINGTREE Ib. N.] a; town in Eſ-” 
from 
London, whoſe fair is T ___ the' 
market is on Tueſday. 1 8 e 

. MA/NIPLE; or Niue (s. among 
the Romane, was.a body of infantry, eonſiſt- 


fies a handful of leaves. or herbs. Alſo, a 
ſcart- like ornament worn about the left wriſt 
of the Romiſh prieſts. 

de 11. the raco or ſpecies of 


"MANLY {S.1\ arm, brave, bout; becom- 


MANNA [$.] is properly a cum, and ig 
like juice concreted- into a ſolid form, 


| 
fin 
— or browniſh ; 


either 
on, dy He alledged thadChriſt | 


bp, cheeſe, and wine, as proceed- | 


MAN 


its taſte is as ſweet 
as fugar, with-a tharpneſs that-rendexs it very 
agreeable, It is the produt 
ferent. trees, but bath the varieties of aſh, the 
fineſt manna is that which oozes but of the 
leaves. of that tree in Auguſt, Manna 3s 


in handling. 


s of the moſt tender eonſtitutions. 
MANNER LS. ] ferm, method, 
habit; faſhion, , In Painting, it is en e 


painting, the management af c aloy 
and ſhadows. but the beſt painter is * do 
has no manner at all: e or bad choice 
he makes is called gou 
MA/NNERS. 8 in Poetry, the lle. 
tion, genius, and humour, which det 
gives to his perſons, and wh e 
guiſhes his characters. Alſo, the general c 
of life a man leads, his morals or habits, 4 
' ceremonious behaviour; ſtudied civility... _ 
MAYNNIKIN IS. ]- a littie man 3" * 
MANO METER, 
an inſtrument-tothew or meaſure era- 
tions in the rarity or denfity of the ar. 
MA NOR IS. ] in commen Law, fignifies a 
= or government &hich a man hath of ach 
28 hold land within his fer. 
original of theſe Manors, it ſeen 
the beginning, there was a certain c 
or circuit” of ground grantod by the king to 
ſdme men of worth, for them and their heirs 
| dwell noo ang to exerciſe ſome iuriſdi G on. 


S. ] in Law, is a fam Hufe, 


houſe, 2 
| MANSFIELD [P. N. ] a 2 
tinghamſhire, diſtant from London x com- 
puted and 136 
held June. 29, St Peter, for, horned cattle and 
| hoge, and the ſecond Th 
horſes and cheeſe, which is ſet up, agd 
is called a meeting, having nd charter for a 
fair on that day; the market i is on Thurſday; 
MANSION [CS. ] in Lowy ue chief 
dwelling-houſe of a lord within his fee, or the 
capital meſſuage, or manor-heuſe. 
MANSLAUGHTER IS. 
ed homicide, is killing a perſon without it pie- 
| Meditated malice. 
3 14. bende, rnble goo 


h MANSUETUDE. Ls. 1 gentleneſs mild- 


neſs, clemency. 


a kind of moveable parapets, made-of. planks 
about three inches thick, nailed one over ano- 
ther, to the height ef almoſt fix feet, generally 
.caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels, 

that in à ſiege they may be dr. ven before the 
Pioneers, and ſerve. 2 7 them 


leldom ſo dry but it adheres more or leſs to the 


g's tt W 


is whitiſh, 


that a man acquires in the e e | 
» 


from the 


of two dif- 


mildeſt and ſofteſt of all purges, and may de 
gi ven to children, women with child, and to 


or N {S,] is | 


"Touching: the 
that, in 


1 land fans belonging to its alſo e, ; 


meaſured miles j its fairs are 
day in October for 


rere. - 


- 


| MANTELETS IS.] in we Art of War, is | 


| for many purple, S [S.] among the Romans, was 


*. 


or labour; to form by 


— ho laid his wand, 


7 MANURE 
labour; to d 


- MAP IS.] is the deſcription of the earth, 


to begin fighting ; which he did by throwing a 
— which'he had received from the 


NAR 
RN 


MANTLE IS.] a kind of cloak, or looſe 


open garment to throw over the ſhoulders, alſo 
to wrap infants in. In Architecture, it is the 
lower part of a chimney, or that part of tim- 
berwhich is laid crofs 4 jaumbs, and ſuſtains 
the compartment of the chimney piece. 
MANTLE CV. ] to fparkle, or knit up 
briſkly, like bottled ale; to ſpread or extend 
the 2s 2 hawk in pleaſure. 
MA E, or MANTLING [S. ] in He- 
raldry, is that appearance of folding of cloth, 
flouriſhing, or drapery, that is in any atchieve- 
ment drawn about the coat of arms, It is ſv 
to be the repreſentation of 
"ore the habit, worn by the anti- 
cavaliers over cir er 1 preſerve it 


2 LA.] performed, or uſed by the 
"MANUAL IS.] = little book that may 


© be carried in the hand. 

„ Srew MANUAL [S. ]. d commilſſon or 

Licenſe ſigned by his maj Wy egg 
MANU'BIAL { A. ] to ſpoil, 


'MANUDU'CTION ['5. 1 hy | guiding or 
leading by the hand. 
- MANUFACTURE v.] to ies by art 
work manthip. 


MANUFA'CTURER LS. Jone who works 
_ natural product into an artificial commo- 


MANUMISE, or MANUMIT cy } to 
hoe; to. diſmiſs Gom Nay 

MANUMISSION 18. J in 8 
— foe the aft of ſetting a ſlave at liberty, 


was uſually performed before the pre - 
on the 


Nave's head, A declared hits fe 
to cultivate by manual 


MANU!'RE 3. 1 f 

any thing atten- 
3 

MAN Rr [ S, ] in matters of lite- 
rature,. denotes a written book, in contradi- 
MANY 44] anne; 

LA. ] numerous; a or inde- 

—_ 4. ent 


er ſome particular part thereof, projected 
a plain 8 deſcribing the naw of 
woke, 85 .rivets,. Gtuation / of cities, hills, 
MAPLE [.]-2 tree whoſe: wood is uſed 
, eſpecially for ornament, 


an officer who” gave the ſigual for;the gladiators | 


peror, or. ſome chief magiſtrate. 


* 


F 


N 


"MAR LV. ] to injure, — | 


one, - 


If A. 
MAR 
MARANA'THA IS. ] a Syriac word, 
which fignifies the Lord comes, or Urn Lord is 
come, It was a term of threatening, curfing, 
or anathematizing among the Jews. | 
MARA/SMUS [S. J among” Phyſicians, 
denotes an b or conſumption, in its laſt 
and moſt deplorable 5 85 
MAR AVE Bis L. 


a' Spanif ſh coin 34 

of which make fixpence Rinling 4 
MA/RBLE 8. is a bright and beautiful 
ſtone, compo ſmall and feparate concre- 


tions, "moderately hard, not giving fire with 
ſteel, fermenting with, and folu - = acid 
menſtrua, and calcining i in a ſi 3 
Azuxper MARBLES IS. mar- 
bles, with a chronicle of the 9% of Athens 
inſcribed on them, many years before our Sa 
viour's birth; preſented to the univerſity of 
Oxford, by Thomas earl of Arundel, whence 


MANTUA, or MANTOW ls. ] a woman's the nam 


MA'RCASITE S. ] is a ſolid hard _ 


a compound, metallic, inflammable body, of 
an obſcurely and irregularly foliaceous firuc- 
ture, of a t glittering appearance, natu- 


rally e whole ſtrata, tho* ſometimes 
found in detached maſſes, freely giving fire 
with ſteel ; not fomenting with acid menſtru- 
ums, and when put into the fire, r 
blue ſulphureous flame, and afterwards 

ning into a purple powder. _ There ov only 
three Known ſpecies of this kenus 1 1. The 
ſilver- coloured marcaſite, found in vt abun- 
dance in lead and tin mines. 2. The gold- 
coloured marcafite, 3- The heavy pale white 
marcaſite. It is very frequent in the mines 
33 where the workmen call it mun- 
di : 
MA'RCGRAVE or MA [S,]a 
degree of honour in Germany, anfwering to our 
marquis. e 

MARCH-[S.] is the whird: 3 of the 
year,” confifting of 31 days. In military af- 
fairs, it is the movement of an army, ot body 
of ſoldiers, from one place to another ; a ſo- 
lema, grave, ſtately, deliberate walk. 
- MA/RCHES IS.] the limits or boundaries 
that were antiently ſettled a 2 be- 
tween England and Wales, and nd and 
Scotland. 

MARCHIONESS IS.] the wife of a mar- 


quis 

MA/RCHPANE LS. ] « pleaſant conſeQionz 5 
a ſort of macaroon, 

MARCVONITES [P. N, ] bereties in the 
ſecond century, thus denominated from their 
leader Marcion, who maintained, that there 
are two principles or gods, a good and 'a bad 
Origin affirms, he held that there was a 
God of the Jews, a God of the Chriſtians, and 
God of the Gentiles. It js ſaid, that he de- 
nied the reſurrection of the bady, condemned 
marriage, and taught that our Saviour, when 
he deſcended into hell, diſcharged" Cain, the 


 Sodomite$;” and other impious wretches out of 


that place af "torment. OE OP 


Old Teſtament , and received only part of 
St Luke's goſpel, and ten of St Paul's epifites 
in the New. l e ee 
MARCA'SIANS I P. N. ] a ſe of here- 
ics in the ſecond century, ſo called from their 
Marcus, who tepreſented God not of a 
trinity, but a quaternity, viz. the ineffable, 
the filence, the father, and truth. He held 
two pripcinges denied the reality of Chriſt's 
ings, and the reſurrection of the body, and 
had the ſame fancy concerning the ZEohs as 
Valentinus. See Yalentinians. 
MARCOUR [S. ] leanneſs, withering, 
waſte of fleſh. | 5 325 
MARDEN [P. N.] a town in Kent, whoſe 
fair is OR. 10, for pedlarv. OY 5 
MARE [S.] the female of the horſe kind. 
Alſo, the Night-mare, See Incubus. | 
MARESFIELD [P. N.] in Suffex, whoſe 
fair is Sept. 4, for cattle and pedlars wares. 


MARE'SCHAL [S.] a commander in chief, 


in the French armies. | 
MARFORIO [ S. ] a famous ftatue in 
Rome, oppoſite to Paſquin, on which were 
fixed anſwers to the ſatitical queſtions that 
were ſet upon Paſquin. n | 
MA'RGATE b P. N. ] a town id Kent, 
whoſe fairs are June 24, and Aug, 24, for cat- 
te and pedlary. CE 
' MARGARUTE [S.] a pearl. 
| MA'RGENT, or MazGcix S.] the brink, 
bank, brim, or verge of any thing; the edge 
of a page left blank. * 
MA'RGINAL [A. ] placed or written in 
the margin, as notes and references common- | 


NA [S.] a yellow flower; a 


» 


o 
: 


; pot-herb. 
_ MA'/RINATE [V-] to ſalt fiſh, and then 
_ preſerve them in oil or vinegar: 3 


MARINE IS.] Sea affairs, Alfo, a ſol- 
dier taken on board a ſhip, to ſerve with 
ſmall arms in a fight, or in making a de- 


ſcent. | 
a ſeaman or ſailor. 


MARINER E 
MA RIORAM IS.] a fragrant herb. In 


Phyfic, it is an attenuant and detergent, and 
recommended in nervous caſes, in. diſeaſes of 
the lungs, and in epileptic caſes, 

_ MA'RISH [S.] a bog, fen, ſwamp, or wa- 


nd. | 
ru. [ A. ] pertaining to a bar. 


nd, | 
MARI'TIME [A.] ſomething relating to, 
or bounded by the ſea. dies 4 
MARK IS.] in Commerce, a certain note 
or ſignature. which a merchant puts on his 


goods to diſtinguiſh them from others. Alſo, | 


a coin of the value of 135. 4d. Alſo, a white 
ot butt to ſhoot at; a 3 made for the 
name of one who cannot write; the evidence 
of a borſe's age; certain ſtamps put upon ſil- 
ver veſſels to aſcertain their fineneſs. 


obliterated by time to 


| 


þ 


MAR 


| the four goſpels. St Mark wrote his goſpel 
| : | ge. 


at Rome, ' where he 

in the year of Chrift, 44. Tertullian 
others pretend that St Mark was no more 
than an amanuenſis to St Peter, who die- 
tated the goſpel to him; others affirm; that 
he wrote it after St Peter's death. Nor art 
the learned leſs divided as to the 
this goſpel was wrote in ; ſome affirming it 
was compoſed in Greek, others in Latin, 
Several of the antient heretics - received on- 
ly the goſpel” of St Mark; others among 


of this goſpel. The geſpel of St Marl 
Matthew. Much of the hiſtory of St Mark 
with ſome certainty is as follows. St Peter 


pel there. From thence he went to A 

andria, where he converted Amienus whom 
he ordained fitſt biſhop of that city. 
number of Chriſtians increaſing daily; 

Pagans: oppoſed themſelves to St Mart. who 
was come to overthrow the worſhip of. their 
gods, He thought it prudent to withdraw, 
and let the tempeſt blow over. He return» 
ed to Cyrene, where he continued two years 
longer; after which he came back to - 
andria, and there ſuffered 'martyrdom in the 
following manner. About Eaſter, at the 


time the ſolemnities of Serapis were cele- 


ervice, aud binding him with cords, 
dragged him through the ſtreets; and 

him into priſon, where in the hight he had 
the comfort of a divine viſion. 
UN 
manner, ti irits failing, be | 
under their hands Some — tha 
burnt his body, and that the Chriftians de- 
cently interred his bones and- aſhes; near the 
place where he uſed to preach, hap- 


remains were afterwards tranſlated with great 
pomp from Alexandria to Venice. How» 


ever, he is the titular ſaint and patrom of 


that republic, who have erected a very ſtata- 
ly church to his memory; and, it ig ſaid, 
that the original goſpel of St Mare, writte 2 
with his own hand (though now too much 


in that church, g 1 © 

MARK [P. N.] a town in Somerſetihite, 
whoſe fairs — held Sept, 15, and Tueſday 
before Whitſunday, for horſes and cattle; -- 
or town, in w live provifions, 
and other gocdeg are ſet tn file under the 
ſanction of a grant or iption, «7 

MA'RKET-BOSWORTHFfP:N.}] a town 
in Leiceſterſhire, whoſe fairs ate May 8. for 


SY MARK's cosyrr [S. J a canonical 
'bock of the New Still the ſecond of 


q 0 87; us >. k 
4 


— — B ů·˙ _ — « — 


p— oro OOO TA HATS ey ge — AID, 996. 


the Catholicks rejected the twelve laſt verſes 
is properly an abridgement of that of St 
himſelf is merely conjeftural j what appear 


” 
P ³˙·ꝛA ww. Am ws 


ſent St Mark into Egypt to preach the po 


the 


pened in the year 68. Some aſſert, that his 


be legible)'is repoſited _ 


5 


MARKET IS.] a public place in a city 
cattle, i 


"TY 1 


ee ots and ſheep, and July 10 » for 
es and cows; the market is on Ye 
- MA'/RKET-DEEPING Ip. N.] a town in 
Lincalaſkire, whoſe fairs are held the ſecond 

__ May 1x, Wedneſday before 
Lammas, Avg. 1, and Oct, 10, for horſes, 
Roals,. and timber of all forts; the market is 


on Thurſday. 

"MA'RKET-DRAYTON [P. N.] a town | gave him a | | 
jo Stating, - whaſe fairs are held Wedneſ- In 1672, Mr Churchill had a captain's 
8 Sept. 19, and OR. | co on given him by the duke of Mon- 
24, for horned cattle, hories, ſheep, hempen mouth, under whom he ſerved in the French 
and wodllen. cloth, and pigs ; the market is | army againſt the Dutch, where he gained the 

on Wedneſday. | applauſe of the marſkal Turenne and the 
i MA/RKET-HARBOROUGH [P..N.] = | prince de Conde, the two moft famous ge- 
| | town in Leiceſterſhire, whoſe fair is Oct. 19, | nerals then living, On to 

| For . cows, ſkeep, ſwine, pewter, brais, | gland, he was made lieutenant colonel 

hate, and cloaths ; the market is on Tueſday. | foot, matter of the wardrobe, and zen 

MA'RKET-JEW.[P.N.} a, . in man of the bedchamber to the duke 

| Cornwall, 229. computed, and 284 mealured | Vork; *. whoſe intereſt he was likewiſe | : 

11 miles diflant from London; whoſe fairs are | promoted to the firſt vacant 3 ; * 
| held three weeks before Eafter-eve, and | Peace being ſoon after concluded, the duke 
Sept. 29, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth and was obliged to quit the kingdom, and re- 


- MA/RKET-OVERTON Cp. N. ] a town | tended him, and from thence to Scotland. 
An Rutlaridfhire, whoſe fairs are feld May In 682, our, colonel married Mrs Sarah 
47. and Oct. 29, for cattle and pedlary. ennings, daughter and co-heireſs of Richard ig 
-MA'RKET-RASEN CE. . a town in Jennings, Eſq; of Sandbridge in Hertfote- 
_ Lincolaſhive, whoſe fair. is Oct. 6, for horned ſhire, In 1632, he narrowly eſcaped drown- 
cattle;. the:mgrket. is on Tuckiay. ing in a voyage with the duke of York to 
-  MARKET-WESTON [P.N.} ia Suffolk, Scutland, the ſhip being run a- ground, and 
A ee pedling fair, Avg 5% | ſeveral perſons o quality and 130 ſeamen 
MA/RKETABLE IA. ] fi: to be fold or loſt. The 7 year, on his return from 
r a- market,  - 2 he was created Lord Churchill and 
. MARK N n ane 010! or rea- of Aymouth 3 in Scotland. In — 
at — Mork ſuccecding to the crow 
MAM. 81 in Natural Hiſtory, is an | by the 1 you „Lord Churchill 
aarth' but ſlightly cobherent, not ductile, Riff, | was continued is Former emp ments, 
or viſcid while moiſt, eafly difkaßble in and and the ſime year was ers bereg'C urchill 
difanited by water, and by it reduced into a | of Sandbridge in the county of Hertford, and 
n 12 made a brigadier-general. The next .year ke 
'MARLER®O”, or Mati30n0vcn{P, N.] was ſent to command the king's troops in 
© town'in-Wiltſhire, diſtant from 1 62 | the he Weſt againſt the duke of Monmouth, and 
| eoniputed and 75 menſurad; miles, -and | by his prudent meaſures, gained the victory 
to members to- parliament, Its yy are | over that .unfortunate duke, at the battle of 
| Sold Jp 0, and Nov. aa, for horſes, cows, | Sedgemore. But though r 
the market is on Saturday. . [ly attached to his maſter ling 
MA*RLBOROUGH- ( Jonn gvxE or) had ſo much regard for the 5 of Fo 
John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, was | gion, and his country, that at the Revolu- 
the | ſecond ſon- of Sir Winſton Churchill, —_ tion ang we aA him, and went over to * 
Wobdtton-Haſſet in the county of Wilts, Kt. | prince of | „and was inſtrumental ö 
dy his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir bringing over army to the ſame fide. . 
Drake, Bart. of Aſhe in Deronchire, and was | The prince of Orange immediately. promoted l 
247 horn June 24, 1650, at Myſbury in that | him to the rank of — and | 
county. To of his ſons beſides John, took | employed. him in the maſt important affairs 
<< + .pradtice of arms; namely, his third | at that critical juncture. In 1639, wh 
George, who died an admiral in-3730, | Churchill was made carl of Marlborou AF 
nad his fourth ſon Charles, who died in 2714, [and the ſame year commanded the E F7 
general of foot, colonel of the guards, and | forces in Flanders, and was with Prince * 9 | 
governor of | Guernſey. - We ſhall not enter deck at the action of Walcourt, againſt the 
into the ſexe; hiftory- of his firſt riſe at marſhal 4 Humieres, and by bis conduct 
court, which'ar beſt is but dubious, but on- faved the whole army of the FOI 
ly relate the viſible | cauſes of his advance- and gained the ee I 
ments He had a liberal and palite educa- eee the 


* 


MAR 
and returned With victory. But though the 
king bad the higheft opinion of che earl's 
abilities, yet, upon ſome occafion not cer- 

known, he diſmiſſed” him from all his 
— and ordered him to tetire from 
court, and not long after he was ſent to the 
Tower, on a falſe acccuſation of high · trea- 
ſon. The earl, however, did not continue 
long in diſgrace; for in 1698, when a 
governor was to be given to the duke of 
Glouceſter, the king .hought no nobleman fo 
well qualified for that important truſt as the 
earl of Marlborough. The king, in his laſt 
years, had given the earl inconteſtable marks 
of his eſteem. Three times ſucceſſively he 
Rad him conftituted one of the lord's- 


councils ; as being a man of a cool head and a 
warm beart. e queen immediately ſent 
him, with the ſame character to the Hague, 
to concert meaſures with the Rates, for re- 
ducing the power of France. War being 
declared, the earl took upon him the com- 


mand of — confederate - army. The on 
campaign; in 170 aſſed only in ſkir- 
mitſhes, in all whi £ _ allies were ſucceſſ- 


w 

ful; and on his return to England, had the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament return- 
for his ſervices ; and the queen 
him marquis of Blandford and duke 

„ and gave bim 5000. per 
the - Poſt-offiice, for the ſupport 
honour, during his life, The next 
1704, was much more active 


£33538 
Frets 
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the French, had reduced- the empire 
laſt extremity, The confederates 
en cy, reſolved to reduce the 
elector. Accordingly, the duke of Marlborough 
- having joined the army, immediately marched 
towards the Danube, and on the way, was 
»vifited by prince Eugene, with whom he 
concerted meaſures for the execution of the 
intended ect. The firſt action was the 
battle of Schellenberg, where the French and 
Bavarians were ſtrongly intrenched, but were 
bett but, and forced to fly beſore the vic- 
*torious troops led by his grace, Soon after- 
wards was fought the_ battle of Blenheim, 
or Hotchftedt, in which the army of the 


* 1 


88 
=# 


- eonfederates, under the conduct and command 


of the dyke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
42 entirely routed tbe French, took mar- 


mal Tallard priſoner, and defiroyed and took 
| priſoners neat go, co men. The conſequence 


— 


attempts of 
» The elector of Bavaria, aſ- 


Mar 


of which was the reduction of Bavaria, and hs 


relief of the empire, It is impoſſible in ſo 
ſhort a compaſs, to give a minute 


of all the great actions that were performed 
grace's directions, and muſt con- 


under his 
tent ourſelves, with relating things in 

neral; and therefore, ſhall only add, that 
having taken Landau, and gained ſeveral 
other advantages, he put his troops into 
winter - quarters, and returned to the Hague, 
and from thence to England, bringing witk 
him marſhal Tallard, and other French ge- 


neral officers, The houſe of commons not 


only thanked his grace, for his great ſer- 
vices, but addreſſed the queen to perpetuate 
his memory, Upon which an act paſſed for 


veſting the manor of Woodſtock in the 


duke and his heirs, The next campaign 
was diſtinguiſhed by no memorable ations, 
except the penetrating the French lines, 15 
ſtratagem of the duke's, Mean while his 
grace, at the earneſt requeſt of the emperor, 
went to Vienna, where he was received wi 
all imaginable honours; and the emperor, 
in conſideration of the eminent ſervices dont 
by his grace to the Auſtrian family, and to 
e empire, made him an actual grant of 
the territory of Mindelheim in Suabia, which 
he erected into a principality, and his grace 
was diſtinguiſhed by the title of prince of 


diſtinguiſhed by the victory gained 10 
grace over the French N at . Br 
of Ramillies, The allies apprehending that 


the king of Sweden, who was then with his 


terity, that he came away perfectly ſatis- 
fied, chat they had nothing to fear from any 


to bring the French to a battle, Which they 
avoided with as much diligence as he ſought 
it, and fo ſpun ont the campaign without 


coming to a general action. The year 1 7 Y 


was rendered remarkable by the battle 


Oudenard, wherein the duke gained a com- 


plete victoty over the French 3 as likewiſe. 
by the fege. of Liſle, which, after a' long 
and ſtout refiſtance, was taken in defiance 
of the French army, which durſt not hazard 
a battle to relieve it. The French king 
being reduced by a ſeries of misfortunes to 
the laſt diſtteſs, and his 


and almoſt famiſhed for want of | bread, of- 
fered terms of peace, but ſuch as the Allies 
did not think fit to accept, and prepared to 


puſh the enemy with the utmoſt vigour ; 
which brought on the battle of Malplaquet, 
in 1709, the moſt bloody that had been 


fought during the whole war, in which the 


duke expoſed himſelf in the | hotteſt of 


Mindelheim. The next year, Tos, was 
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army in Saxony, might join the French in 
Rr bet the _—_ cauſe, the duke . 
arlborough took a journey to Leipfiek 
where the king was, to ſound his — 
tions; which he performed with ſuch dex - 


is majeſty to their prejudice. 
Being returned to the army, he endeavoured 


the 
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's perquiſite; and for the two and a 
cent. his grace had the queen's war- | 
money w employed in ſecret 
procuring intelligence. Ho- 
88 under his diſmiſſion 
ble reſignation; but ic quite ſunk 
the grand 
o dared not to look him in the face, 
and in his tas wa by 


Tragt 
1 


1 


; and having obtain - 
conveyed the greateſt part 
to. his four ſons-in-law, he 
and failed to Oftend, 


monſtrations of joy and reſpect, as he was 
all the towns through which, he paſted, 
he r at Aix-la-Chapelle, w 

| took his reſidence.  In,1714, — 
returned to 
at Dover the very day that queen 

King George I reftored him to all his di 

and in the office of captzin-general, 2 — 
very inſtrumental by his orders, in ſuppreſf- 
ing the rebel lion in nh op as NT 
_ terwards appeared, at the an a 

- and in a ſhort time retired from all — 
and ſpent the remainder of big days at Blen- 


- heim-houſe, or ſome other of his country- | 


| ſeats, At Windfor-lcdze, one of thoſe ſeats, 
be breathed: bis laſt, on the 16th. of 
2722, in the 74d year of his age, 
; poufly buried at his majeſty's expence, in 
N Wellinker Amine. abbey, on the gth ns. . * 


alliance ; and the | thop, 


tee 


„ and accidentally — 


= | 


— and 31 meaſured miles, and ſends 
two members to parliament. Its fair is Oct. 
29, for cheeſe, hops, and cattle z the market 
is on Saturday. 

MA'RMALADE Ls. a confeftion of 
plums, apricots, quinces, &c, boiled with ſu- 
gar to a confiſtence. 

MARMO'REAN [A.] made of marble ; 
white, ſmooth, ſhining, hard as marble, 

MA'RMOSET LS. ] a ſmall black monkey 

MARMO'TTE IS.] in 
largeſt animal of the mouſe or rat kind, with 
a long naked tail and tawney 5 Near as 
big as a hare, and breeds only on the tops of 
mountains in Switzerland ; and its feet are 

what HAM (1 of — : 
A'RNH P. N. I a town * 

whoſe ir 12 _ = 4c horſes, 

horned cattle, ſwine and 

MA'RONITES [P. N. in Church 
a ſet of Chriſtians near Mount Libany in 
Syria, who are in communion with the church 
of Rome, and have their patriarch, arch-bi- 
biſhop, &c. but are ſo oppreſſed by the 
Turks, that the clergy are forced to for 
their living. * 

MARQUE, or LETTERS OF MARQUE 
IS.] in Military affairs, are letters of 
granting the ſubjects of one prince or ſtate, 
liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of another. 
_ MA'RQUETRY, or Ain wore IS.] 
is a curious work compoſed of ſeveral fine 
hard pieces of wood of various colours, faſtened 
in thin ſlices on a ground, and ſometimes en- 
riched with other matters, as filyer, braſs, 
tortoiſhel, and ivory; with theſe affiftances 
the art is now capable of imitating any thing 5 
e oo ery a et 

wood. 

MA'RQUIS [5] a title of honour, 
in dignity to that of duke, firſt given 8888 
who commanded the marches, that is, the 


and frontiers of ccuntries. 
MA'RQUISATE LS. ] the 9 or 
ſignory of a marquis. 
MA/RRIAGE IS.] a con civil and 


religious, between a man and a woman, by 
which they eres to live together in love 
and ſriendſhip, for the ends of &c. 
| MA/RRIAGEABLE CA. ] of an age wa to 


MA'RROW | IS.] inAnstomy, er 
nous * contained in the cavity of 


5 8 8 215 12 fort of * 
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MAR M A T 
orbit between thoſe of the Earth and Jupiter. | leathern throng, faſtened to | 
The character of this planet is . Among che- — _ — bell Es ſtomach and ins 
| miſts it denotes iron, as ſuppoſed to be under oe to to k. 
the influence of that planet. rearing, | Vedicine, is the 
MARSH in che IsLx or ZLY 228 N. J MA/RTINMAS (s J the feats the folid 
whole fairs are Whitſan-monday, fo Martin, the 11th” of Nov. commonly avhereby 
„ and Oct. 27, for cheeſe ; *. —_ Martinmas, and in the north of England, and 
is en Friday. 8 is ene of ths Situ Gaye 1 
MARSHAL in its primary fi "Pl the payment of rent. ; 
tion, means an, wh GIS 5 . e MA RTLETS [S.] in Heraldry, are little 
and care of horſes; but is now applied to birds repreſented without feet, and uſed as z 
ſome. of the great officers of ſtate, as earl difference or - mark of diſtinQion for younger 
marſhal, knight marſhal, or marſhal of the brothers, to put them in mind that they are 
king's houſe, Fe. to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, in 
1 of the xivG's zxxcu IS.] | order to nile themſelves, and not bo their feet, 
— 4 of the king's bench priſon. This they having little land to ſet their feet on. 
obliged to give his attendance, and MARTNETS 3 ] ſmall lines faſtened to 
to take in hi cuſtody — the leetch of a fail, to bring that part of the 
that court 2 3 next to the yard-arm, cloſe up 
MA/RSHAL of the Exc Gu an EY | 
325 r MARTTR 184 3 in the Chriſtian ſenſe of 
7 the word, is one Who lays down his life for 
MA/RSHAL of the x1n6's HALL [S.] the goſpel, or ſuffers death, for the lake of 
an officer who has the care of placing his religion. 
 houſhold ſervants and ſtrangers at table, ac- MARTYRO/LOGY LS. Ji in' the church 
cording to their quality. of Rome, is a catalogue or liſt of 
- MA'RSHAL, or MARESCHAL of France, including the hiſtory of their Uves and ſuifer- 
| is an officer of the OY dignity in the ings for the fake of religion, 4 
French army. MA'RTIN's-Town fed 125 in Porte 
HAULING a COAT, IS.] in Heral- _— fair is Nov. 22, for 
is the diſpoſal veral coats *of arms 
ing to ding families, in one and the MARLOCK [ P. N. | in Ee, 
Tame eſcutcheon or ſhield, together with their whoſe fair is Aug. A 80 r hogs and ati, 
ornaments, parts, and appurtenances, wares. 
 MA'RSHFIELD Ip. N.] a town in Glou- MARVEL Iv. to wonder, admire, or be 
ceſterſhire, diſtant from London $4 com- aſtoniſhed at: 
15 and 103 meaſured miles. Its fairs are MARVEL [S.] n wonder; any thing 
ay, 24 for horned cattle, and Oct. 24, for aſtoniſhing. 
ſheep, horſes, and cheeſe ; the market is on ST MARY-nilt [P. N.] in Glamor- 
Tueſday.  ganiſhire,” whoſe fair is Aug. 15, for cattle, : 
MA/RSHLAND IS.] the weſt divifion of MA/RYLAND [P. N. I one of the Britim 
Norfolk. plantations in North America, ſituated between 
MART [S.] a place of traffick.z a bar⸗ 2 longitude, and between 315 
ain; p and fale . letters of mart ; and 40 north latitude. * H . 
Me | | MA'SCULINE | A. 1 male; wire. In 
' MA/RTIAL [4. military, Among Phy- | Grammar, itis the gender appropriated to the 
ficians, it is an appellation given to the pre- male Kind. 
parations of iron. MASH Lv. J to mingle or mix; 'to grind 
 "MA'RTIAL-Law CS. Iis the law of war, or cut to pieces. 
which entirely depends on the arbitrary power MASH [S.] the ſpace b the threads 
of the prince, or thoſe to whom he has dele- of a net; a mixed and confuſed body of apy” 
_ it. For tho the king can make no thing; a mixture for a horſe. 
in time of peace, wi out the conſent MASHAM P. N.] 2 town in the wen 
stat, in time of war he uſes his ab- Riding of York ire, diftant from London 165 
ute power over the army. computed, and 207 meaſured" miles. Its fairs 
MA'RSHALSEA IS.] Finnen of South- are June 22, and 26, Sept. 27 and 22, for 
wark, | belonging to the marſhal of the king's — cattle and cloth the market is on 
eſda . 
: MARTIN [S.] in Zoology, af animal of | MASK, or mwasque [S.] a Agel a 1 
a blackiſh- WS colour, 22 with.” a pale viſor ; a: cover for the £3 53 appertures | | 
- throat; about the fize of a common eat, but for the eyes z.a pretence or ſubterfuge ; a fe- | 
more ſender... Alfo a bird of a black colour, | ive entertainment wherein the company is 
and a white throat. It is a bird of paſſage, | maſkedz'a dramatic performance. wrote in 
and builds under the eaves of oute. 1 regard! dal er pro: 
| MA'RTINGAL C8. * che Mauls; o bilge 
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and 
deducting two and a half per 


in Bri 
was always ls. be the 
perquiſite; and for the tworand 2 
ext. his grace had the queen's ar- 
the money was employed in ſecret 
and procuring intelligence. Ho- 
grace. acquieſced os his diſmiſſion 


all poffible refignation ; but ic quite ſunk 
© ir of the. grand alliance ; and the 
ho dared not 1 


and in his abſence, and by 


— treachery, recovered the con- 
had made the two laſt campaigns 
a - % U 


native country; and having obtain- 
12 and conveyed the greateſt part 


ed his 
ef his real eſtate to his four ſons-Tn-law, he 
.embarked at Dover, and failed to Oſtend, 
- where he was received with all poſſible de- 


| ſpent the remainder of bi at Blen- 
au oaks or ſome other 12 country 


"ſeats, At Windfor-lcdze, one of thoſe ſeats, 


he breathed: his laſt, on the 16th of une, | 
- 2722, in the 73d year of his age, and was | 


buried at his majeſty's expence, in 
3 on the gth of Auguſt, - | 


| 


* 
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AUGE IS.] a ſmall. inftru- 


ment for ſplicing ropes together and to open 
| bolt-rores when they ſow in the the ſail, n 


MARLOW [P. N.] a borough town in 
Buckinghamſhire, diſtant from London 26 
computed, and 31 meaſured miles, and ſends 
two members to parliament. Its fair is Oct. 
29, for cheeſe, hops, and cattle g the market 
is on Saturday. 


MA'RMALADE Is. a confeftion of - 


plums, apricots, quinces, Sc. boiled with ſu- 
gar to a confiſtence. 
MARMO/REAN La. ] made of marble ; 


|| white, ſmooth, ſhining, hard as marble, 


MA'RMOSET LS. ] a ſmall black monkey. 
MARMO'TTE IS.] in 2 the 
largeſt animal of the mouſe or rat kind „with 
a long naked tail and tawney body; near as 
big as a hare, and breeds only on the tops of 
mountains in Switzerland ; and its feet are 

* 

IRNHAM [P. N. 2 
hamſhire, whoſe fair is Sept. 1, for horſes, 
horned cattle, ſwine and pedlary. 

MA'RONITES [P. N.] in Church 
a ſet of Chriſtians near Mount Libany in 
Syria, who are in communion with the church 


of Rome, and have their patriarch, 14 


biſhop, &c. but are ſo oppreſſed 
py — 


their living. . 
MAR or LETTERS oy MARQUE 
repriſal, 


ATN, or IXLAID 8 11 


is 2a curious work compoſed of ſe 


888 

in thin ſlices on a ground, and ſometimes en- 

riched with other matters, as filyer, braſs, 

tortoĩſhel, and ivory; with theſe aſſiſtances 

the art is now capable of imitating any thing; 

A 
wood 


monſtrations of joy and reſpect, as he was MA/RQUIS [ n 
in all the towns through which, he paſſed, in dignity to that rn | 
: till he . at 3 where | who commanded the marches, that is, the 
- he took . Ig 1714, he and frontiers of ecuntries. , 
returned 1 and accidentally landed MA'RQUISATE [S.] the juriſdiction or 
nt Dover the very day that queen Anne died. fignory of a marquis. 
; King George I reftored him to all his dignities, } MA/RRIAGE IS. ] a con civiland 
and in the office of captzin-genetal, he was | religious, between a man and w oman, by 
very inſtrumental by his orders, in ſupprefi- } which they en cngae to live together in love 
ing the rebel lion in the North; but never af- and friendſhip, for the ends of procreation, &c. 
terwards appeared at the head of an army, | MA/RRIAGEABLE [A.] of an 9 
and in a ſhort time retired from all buſi & marry. 
MA'RROW IS.] inAnatomy, a ſoſt o 


nous ſubſtance, contained in the cavity of 
bones, 
MARROW-r FAT a ſort of. 
MARS [S.] in Aron ] * 
* planets, moving round the Sun 4 Fo 
7 


, one of the "ol 


MAR 


orbit between thoſe of the Earth and Jupiter. 


The character of this planet is #: Among che- 


miſts it de notes iron, as ſuppoſed to be under rear 


the influence of that planet. 

MARSH-in the. 1512 or I IP. N.] 

whoſe fairs are Whitſun-monday, tor? ouſhold 
e 


pods, and Oct. 27, for cheeſe; market 
is on Friday. | 

;  MA/RSHAL S. Ji in its primary altes; 

means an who has the s 


Lag! ouſe, vs. 
MA'RSHAL of the xinG's BENCH S.] 

8 the. king's bench priſon. 
officer 1s obliged to 5 his attendance, and 
to take into his cuſtody all perſans committed 
by that court. 

MARSHAL of the zxcnzquen [IS, I an 
officer to whom that court commits the king's 


debtors, 

MARSHAL of the x1nc's HALL IS.] 
an officer who has the care of placing 
houſhold ſervants and ſtrangers at table, ac- 
cording to their quality. _ 

MARSHAL, or MARESCHAL of France, 
is an officer of the e dhe: 
French army. 

' MA/RSHALLING a cor [s. ] in Heral- 

„ is the diſpoſal of ſeveral coats vf arms 
aging to diſtinct families, in one and the 
Tame eſcutcheon or ſhield, together with their 
ornaments, parts, and appurtenances, 
 MA'RSHFIELD [P, KP a town in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, diſtant ndon © $4 com- 
pay and wy ores miles. Its fairs are 


the market is on 


fale ; letters of mart ; 


"MARITAL [A. ] military, Among Phy- 
ficians, it is an ap on given to the pre- 
tions of iron 
MA/RTIAL-Law [S.] is the law of war, 
which entirely depends on the arbitrary power 
of the prince, or thoſe to whom, he has dele- 
am; it. For tho" the kin can make no 
in time of peace, wi or the conſent 
Fee in time of war he e pics his ab- 
* power over the army 
MARSHALSEA IS.] the prifon of of South- 


piece of Hee 4 bar- 
2 a 


wark, belonging to the martha] of the N 


MART C8. 11 in Zoology, an animal of 
2 blackiſh brown colour, ,and with. à pale 
Tu about the fize of a common cat, but 


more 8 Alfo a bird of a black colour, 
and 4 white throat. It is a bird of paſſage, 


and builds under the eaves of houſes. 
' MA/RTINGAL [5 in the dun th . 


rned cattle, and Oct. 24, for | 


eee 


3 
leathern „ faſtened to 
girts under the bell of ** Ne 
„„ 6 


MA/RTINMAS 18 ph the fer 
Martin, the r1th- of Nov. commonly u 
Martinmas, and in the north of England, ane 
in Scotland, is one of the quarter days for 
the payment of rent. | 
 MA/RTLETS IS.] in Heraldry, are little 
birds repreſented without feet, and-uſed as a 
difference or mark of diſtin ion for younger 
brothers, to put them in mind that they are 
to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, in 
_ to raiſe themſelves, and not to their feet, - 
having little land to ſet their feet on. 5 
MA'RTNETS S.] ſmall lines faſtened ta” 
the leetch of a fail, to bring that part of the 
leetch which is next to the Yard-arm, cloſe up 
to the yard. a 
MARTYR 18.1 5 in the Chriſtian ſenſe of 
the word, is one who lays down his life for 
the goſpel; or ſuffers death, for the lake of 


MARTYRO/LOGY 8. i in the church 
of Rome, is a catalogue or lift of martyrs, 
including the hi 2 their lives and ſuffer- 
ings for the ſake 

MARTIN's- To.] T J 15 in Dorſetihire, 
whole fair i is Nov. 22, for N _ and 


toys. 
MA'RLOCK. ſ ie ep ent jek 
— fair is Aug. 21, bots ave pie? 


"MARVEL to wonder, admire, or 
aſtoniſhed Labs 9 * 

MARVEL [S. 3 wonder 
. — [ ] 3 any thing 

ST MARY-niLL Cb. N. in Glamor- 

ganſhire,” whoſe fair is Aug, 15, for cattle. : 

MA/RYLAND [F. N. | one of the Britiſh 
plantations i in-North America, fituated between 
74? and 789 weſt longitude, and between 317 
and 40% north latitude. ' 25 
Grammar, iti the gender male ; virile. In 

rammar, it is appropriated to the 
male kind, 

MASH [V.] to mingle or mix; e ind 
or cut to pieces. 

MASH [S.] the ſpace between the threads 
of a net; a mixed and confuſed body of any 
thing; a mixture for a horſe,” -- 

MA'SHAM [P. N.] a town in the Weſt - 
Riding of Vorkſhire, diſtant from London 165 
computed, and 207 meaſured" miles. Its fairg 
are June 22, and 26, Sept. 2, and 22, for 
horſes, ens and cloth; the market is on 
Tueſday. | 

MASK, or MASqQuE LS. 1 a rie 4 
viſor; a cover for the face, 3 


for the eyes; a pretence or ſubterfuge; a fe- 
ſive entertainment wherein the company is 


the | his kn avi 


maſſced; a dramatie performance, wrote in 
1 


. nn 


7 | : 


arch 
ations 


ing or ſquaring nouns, and cutting, 
apa car's the uſe of buil 
maſonry is the art of 


7 (x ] the cricicifin of j 
ang h 
MA/SORITES A ſet with cri- 
„ —5 


ber the letters, Ce, of the five books of Moſes, 
to prevent their corrupte | 

{AS . ] an afſembly of 

"maſked and di in antic habits, 

e ] in Architefture, dendte 

«- } 
in groteſque. faces, uſed to fill vacant 
= wah friezes, doors, keys of 


MASS IS. in the Sa of Rome, is the 


offices or prayers uſed at the celebration of the 


encharift ; or in. other words, confecrating the 
bread and wine into the body and blood, of 


dead, 
ers core (P. N. the 
principal ſubdiyifon r is 2 


due by New- Hampshire on the north, by th 


Nadie rea 09--ihd. colt 'and-forth.y avet 


| of ws: * about the year 1 


2 


folk, whoſe fairs are held 
Fafter and Nov. 8, for horſes, &c. 


: ſhort and thick "for the order Roſe 2 


P „ „ 2 6 _ a — ee” 
, v 
* 
— 
: 4 * 4 1 
$ 15 
* 5 


vho maintained that 
„ SDTY Gals celeſtial and a diabo- 
10 25 Nan the latter js driven = b 
prayer. pretended to prophety i 
firmed that they could the Tait; 
with their r corporeal "and believed that 
the Holy Ghoſt deſt 9 1 them, 
2 at the time of th 
ww they trod the devil under feet oo oy 
upon him. 
PMA/SSETER — | Anatomy, 2 — 
pt — 0 5 A8. lower and interior 
be its end at the external 
Shgle of the jaw. The falfval 
= > 1 aſſes oyer this muſcle. 
MASSINGHAM [P.N. Is! a town in  Nor- 


Thursday before 


MAYSSIVE rSSIVE'T 4.1 among "Builders, is 4 
eplthes given to whatſceyer ts tos heavy a: 
ns, 4 md column, is one too 


it bears; and a waſfive wall. js. one whoſe 


: | openirigs and lights are too ſmall in 


Nair LS. J in naval Architecture, is 2 


| timber in a ſhip, for faſtening the yards 
ſails, Sc. Tho, he fort of the oak and becth - 
tree. 


MASTER [S. general, is. a title of 
authority, as 4 n Malta. Al , 


ſo, a d , winged) owner, lord, "ef 
head ; the commander of a * 
youtlg gentleman, a one em 
ſkilful in practice or ſcience. | 
MASTER or reel firſt degree 
taken up in foreign univ . 


moſt _ in thoſe of Scotland; bat the ſecond 
in Oxford and Cambridge; candidates not be- 
ing admitted to It, SI! they have ſtudied ſeven 
years in the univerſities, 
"MASTERS 1 "cnanctay S.] in Ordi, 
| nary, are_12, the maſter of the Rolls being 
chief, and are uſually choſen out of the bar- 
riſters of the common law, and fit in Chan- 
ceryy or at the Rolls. Maſters extraordi 


are ted by the lord chancellor in the 
e of England, 
dj MA R oF Ins racvttrxs [S. J it 


an officer under the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who grants licences and diſpenſations. 
MASTER or ru nonsz [S. I 4 great 
e | officer of the crown, who orders all matters 
relating to the king's tables, races, breed 


Connecticut and New York, on the weſt, | horſes ; and commands the equerries and 
is about zo miles long and 40 broad, other officers and "tradeſmen employ in the 
MASSACRE IS. 2 general. Navghter of | king's ſtables. Hie coaches, hor 1 85 
perſons not in 2 to defend them- F 
ſelves. £4; Bo” arms and li 
" MASSACRE wv: to murder nad defiroy | MASTER ot thx oba 7's, TY 
pumbers of people in cold blood, generally on t officer, who has the chief command o 
ow ome difference religious opi- E e and artillery. 
A'STER. or Txx 115 83. an offi- 
PMASSA/LIANS IP. N. a fer ot Eathu- cer ear +. all. things relati the per- 


formance of en balls, 


2 at court. 
MA 


WATT ATN 


MAS 


MA'STER or Yb cp $.] «patent 


officer for life, wh y of the rolls 
of parliament and *'s which paſs the great 

„and of the records of Chancery, as alſo, 
commiſſions, deeds, izances ; which be- 
ing made of rolls nt, gave riſe to the 
name, r chancellor, he 
Gts as that court; at other times in 

the Rel —7 by has a writ of ſummons 
liamertt, and fits oo the ſecond wool- 
near the Jord chief juſtice, In his gift 
= the wy he clerks in Chancery, the examiners, 
Se SEES 
s are kept, 

and the R - v4 $1 for his habitation. 

MAS 2 A 5. I 't ſame with 
bei 1 9 ho is infoedts the Lu 25 

is an who i ns and 
ſtores, and, acquain e e | 
e ting and bal- 
laſt, and gives directions for towing the hold; 
ſhip under the directions of 
his ſi officer ; ſees that the log and log- 
book. be duly kept, obſerves the e 

coaſts, and notes down an or rocks 
under water, with their bearings, &c. 

MASTER Ar AN 18 A nr S.] an 
officer who daily, by turns, as the captain ap- 

is to exerciſe the petty officers and 

'p's-company z to place and — . ſentinels; 
to ſee the andles and fire put out according to 
the captain's order ; to keep the ſmall arms 
in good order, and to obſerve the directions of 
the lieutenant at arms. . 

MA/STER or Tux TzMPLz [S. ] ſince 
the diſſolution of the order of the Templars, 
the ſpiritual. guide and paſtor of the Temple, 
is ſo called, which was the denomination of 
the founder and his ſucceſſors. 

MASTER or Tus wazprons IS. ] an 
officer under the lord chamberlaig, who has 
the care of the royal robes, as well as the 


I, collar, george and . and 
has bes —_ of all the kings and 
robes remainin ng the tower, all the 0 


ings, r - for- the king's houſe, the 
charge and delivery of velvet and ſcarlet for 


liveries. He has under him a clerk of the 
robes, 


MA/STER-xzv IS. j the key which 


many locks, of which che ſubordinate 


pen each only one. 
MA'STER-rize [S.] a capital 0% 


a curious piece of workmanſhip ; alfo, | portant, 


ue thing that exceeds the abilities of a perſona 
to accompliſh, 
: MA'STICH 18. ] in the Materia Medica, 
is a ſolid 2 a pale, yeliowiſh, white co- 
Jour, b t principally from the iſland of 
Chios, in drops and tears as it naturally forms 
ſelf in exudating from the tree, about the big- 
ſs of a pes. It is detergent, aſtringent, and 
3 very good in inveterate coughs, and 
2 it of blood; aſſiſts digeſtion, and 
fps vomiting, _—_ it is aſed in clat- 


M Ar 
len 


action of chewing, or of agitating the folid 
parts of our food between the — whereby 
it is broken into ſmall pieces, 
with ſaliva, and ſo fitted for — and 
more eaſy digeſtion, 

MASTICA/TORIES [8. ] inMedicine, eh 
remedies as are taken in at the mouth, and 
chewed, in order to promote the evacuation of 
the ſaliva) we-, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, 
ſage, toſemary, thyme, maſtich, Ce. 

MA'STICOT Ps. ] a good yellow colour 
for painting. 

MASTIFF [S.] a dog of the larger ze, 
Tape t for the ſecutity of yards, &c. 

A/STLIN [S. 3 mixed corn, as wheat and 


THAT. A made 


MATAD GRE [S.] a hand of cards. 
MATCH [S. ] a kind of rope ſlightly 
28 and prepared to retain fire, for the 
of artillery, mines, fireworks, &c. Alſo, 
— of wood, card, &c, dipped in brimftone z 
bargain, a conteſt, game, marriage, contract, oc 
TCH [V. ] to equal; -to belike, or re- 
ſemble ; to be ſuitable to; to marry ; to 
6 MAYTCHLESS [ A. J unequalled; 
ti ve. 

MATCHING Is. ] in the wine trade, is 
the preparing veſſels to preſerve er 
liquors from growing ſour or vapid, by means of 
brimſtone matches burnt in the caſk, _ 
MATE [S. 


of ruſh, ftra 


RG a 

ner, at ted or ſea er land; a hu 5 
ot wife; at ſea, - ond in fubordination, 
as 1 De. 


all the ſubſtances either del in medicine i 
their natural ſtate, or which afford prepara 
ons that are ſo; theſe belonging partly to the 
dogs partly to the vegetable, and partly ww 
| the foffile kingdom. 

MATERIAL [A.] of matter z 
corporeal, principal, — tial; im- 
t, or of con 

MATERIALS 8. ] the ſubftanceof which 
any thing is made. 

MATERIALIST 1 one who denies 
ſpiritual ſubſtances. ſet that main- 
| tained, that God did not originally make matter, 
but that it exiſted eternally, and that he 82 
gave it particular forms, , according to the uſe 
or purpoſe he b SJ 

ATERIA' ] cer 

| poſed of matter, in — to ſpir · 
tualiey. | 

30 MATER- 


MASTICA/TION IS.] in Medicine, is the | 


| impregnated | 


denies , 


e. 


Search 
Mications 


— 


M OY 


— [A.] motherly, tender, fond, 
A 
MATERNITY [s.] the character or re· 


ion of a mothet. 

MaTHEMATIc, or MATHREM TICAL 
LA. conſidered according to the doctrine of 
Ma aticians. ; LS. 1 6 

2 1 2c ICS ociginally 
hed any diſcipline or learning, E t 
Lenotes that ſcience . which or con- 
templates, whatever is capable of being num- 
bare! or meaſured, in ſo far as computable or 


3 and, " accordingly, is ſubdivided | writin 


into Arithmetic, which has numbers for i its ob- 
ect, and Geometry, hich treats of wagni- 
dude. Sce Arithmetic +7: AT" a es 


-MATHEMATIFCIAN 
mille i in the Mathematics £5 1748. 705 


ſcience. | 
— MATHESIS [5] ke Fe 


 MATHRY. CP. N.] in Pembrokefhire, 
whole fair is OR. 10, for cattle, Fe 


Fairs ning 

. . MA'TRA A Loney: 550 veſſel 
made for digeſt: i or diſtillation. See Cucurbit. 
. MA'TRICE, or MATE! x[5.] the womb, 
or cavity where. the ſœtus is formed and nour- 


ithed. Allo, 2, mould wherein any thing is 


formed. 

- MA'TRICIDE IS. 1 the murderer of: a mo- 
ther; allo, the crime ſtſel 
2 MATRICULA [S.] a 2 of the 
admiflion of officers and perſons entered into 
any body or focicty, whereof a lift is 
| MA e [v1 to enter. or admit 


ſuitable or per- 
cbttanbial, nuptial, hy- 


e [CS. I wedlock ; | the ſtate 
MTRON [S.] a grave, motherly wo- 
man. 
'MATRO'SSES IS.] a fort of ſoldien in 


| the trainof artillery, next in degree under the 


unners, aſſiſt ebont the guns in traverſing, 
1 g them. 

MAT in a Ship, is wpe yarn, 
Uh 12 and 3 and uſed 


A 
to. e the yards from galling or-rubbing 


in hoiſting or lowering tbem. 
MATTER IS. I in Phyfwlogy, is, whatever 


is extended and capable of making reſiſtance: 


| hence, becauſe all bodies, w ſolid ox fluid, | 
are extended, and do e, . 
os they are material, or made up, of mat- 


4 TER zx vr „ 2 in Lam, . 
ßes a particular matter of fact to be proved b 
ſome deed, and is frequently ipeptioned w 
matter of record, There i is a difference be · 
tween matter in Deed, matter of record, and 
mate maker; which Lak is the naked allegation 


» 
. 


RR 


ö 


| 


| 


of thoſe he had grotto and it is t 
he began it in the year 4.1, eight years 


It was written arcord- 
ing to the teſtimony of the ia the 
Hebrew and Syriac language, w was then 
common in Judea ; but the Greek verſion of 
it, which now for the original, is as old 
. times. St Matthew's view in 


is goſpel 
— of Jeſus Chriſt, and to preſerve his life 
and converiation among men. No one of the 
apoſtles enters o far into the acti- 
ons of Jeſus Chriſt, or has given ſo many rules 
for the conduct of life.” If we compare him 
with the three other evangeliſts,” we may ob- 
ſerve a remarkable difference in the order and 
ſucceſſion of our Saviour's aftions, from chap, 
iv, to chap. xiv. 13. Some have imputed this 
variation of St e and 


Chrift's reſurrection. 


was chiefly to ſhew the royal 


moderus is, that — and ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom in Perfia, or among the Parthians, or 
in Ca which then was to the 
, Parthians. 1 rer rok af- 
' firm, that he — in Ethiopia 
others give different accounts. 3 
ſays, that having extinguiſhed the fire that 
was lighted round about him, he gave up the 
| ghoſt in tranquillity, The Chri church 
celebrates the feaſt of St Matthew on the a iſt 
of September. 

MATTHIAS P. N.] an Apoſtle of Jeſus 
Chrift, but not of the number of the twelve 
clioſen by Chriſt | himſelf; | He obtained this 
high honour v a vacancy made in the col- 
lege of the apoſtles, by the treachery and death 
of Judas Ifcarior, Acts i. 25, Cc. Matthias 
was 4 cenſtant attendant on our Sa viout during 
* miniſtry, and was probably one of the ſe- 

venty "Hciples, After our Lord's reſurrection 
he preached the goſpel firſt in Judea, Aﬀer- 
warde it's probable, he travelled eaſtwards, 
his reſidence being principally near the irrup- 
| ruption of the river Opſarus, and the haven 
['H, nus. The barbarous people treated him 
with great rudeneſs and inbumanity z and after 
many labours and ſufferings in converting great 
numbers to Chriſtianity, he obtained the crown 
of martyrdom ; but by what Kind of death is 

Bis feſtival is * the 24th | 


uncertain. 
of February. 
MA r. 


$2344 42 


Esra 


7 


Ld 
we 


rasa FIA 


bad waſhed their feet as a token of his love to 


Artemiſia, his widow, erected a moſt ſtately 
| the worldy/and called it, from bis nome, Afes- 
aw. [3.7 the fomach of anicaals; the 


ſmall. borough in Cornwal, that 
members to parliment, Its fair is the Friday 
after St. Luke's day, for cattle, &c. 


SA era Arab 


MAW 


MATTINGLY CF. N.] a town in Hamp- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is July 29, for cattle, | 

MA'TTISHAL fe. in Norfolk, whoſe 
Fair is Tueſday before Hobs Thurſday, for toys, 
eommonly called the Gant. 1 

MA'TLOCK E. N.] in Derbyſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 9. and Oct. 24, for horned 
eattle and ſheep. 
hoe huge ary 15. a tool in Huſbandry 3a 
pickax 

MATTRESS IS. 3 a kind of quilt, filled 
with wool, cotton, Ic. made to lie on. . 

MarURATTION IS. ripening, or grow- 
ing to maturity ; the ripening or change of the 
matter of a tumour into a pus. 

MATURE [A.] ripe, mellow, as fruit; 
well diſpoſed ; well digefted. - 

"MATURITY [S.] ripeneſs, perſeltne ſ 
full ; completion, of full age, readi- 
neſs for action. 

MAU'DLIN PA.] half drunk; fuddled 


Savors 8. ] in ſpite, of; notwith- 


- MAUL ] to-beat, threſh, W dub. 
MAUL 750 ö 37 beavy hammer. | 
MAVIE a baker's mop to clean, 

his ore; a eaerow to 1 birds away; 
a dirty fla y young wench, - - 
MAUNCH (S.] in Heraldry, the Ggure of 
an antient coat-ſleeve, borne in . ne 
men's eſcutcheons. 
MAUND * JZ hand-baſket. 
MAU'NDY-Tavaspay IS.] is the Thur 
day in paſſion week, which was called Maun- 
day or Mandate-thurſday, from the command 
our Saviour gave his apoſtles to commemorate 
him in the Lord's ſupper, which he this day 
inſtituted ; or from the new commandment 
he gave them to love one another, after he 


them. 


MAUNDER { v. J to grumble, mutter, phy 


MAVUSO'LEUM [S. a magnificent tomb, 
or fuperal monument. e word is derived 
from Mauſolus king of Caria, to whom 


monument, eſteemed one of the wonders of 


craw of birds. 1 


' MA'WKISH [A. ] fickiſh, queer, In- 4 
poor, ety. 
 MEAK S.] a hook with a long handle, 


taſted, 
MA/WKISHNESS LS. ] ſickneſs at ſto- 


mach 
AWKS % unmannerly, ill-beha | 
* [ Jan "I of Norfolk. 


great girl. 
ST MAWS, or sT MAUDITS . 
5 a. 


RN xn (5. a puppet 5 antiently an 


M E A 


MA/WMISH LA.] fly, idle, nauſeous, 


* 


fulſome. 
MAW-worms [S.] gut- worms which fre- 
quently creep into the ſtomach; whence they 
are called ſtomach or Mam 
MAXTELLA IS.] the jaws, or thoſe avid 
of an animal wherein the teeth are 
MAXIM IS.] a proverbial ſpeech'; 
axiom ; a ſelf-evident propoſition 3 a be 


4 principle ; ; a leading truth. 


MA/XIMIS and winimis [S. among 
Matbematicians, is that merhod whereby a 
problem is reſolved, which requires the great 


| eſt or leaſt quanthy attainable in that caſe. 


MAXIMUM 
notes the 
given caſe. 


S. ] in Mathematics, de- 
quantity attainable in * 


MAY [CS.] che month of the year, 
conſiſting of 31 days. In this month n 
ſun enters the fign Qemini, 5 

MA!YFIELD IA '] = town in Sullex, 
| whoſe fairs are May 30, for pedlar's 
wares, and Nov. 1 cattle and ditto. 

MAY-GAME S.] iverfion ; ſport; mer- 
riment ; ſuch as are uſed on a May-day. Al- 
ſo, ridicule, banter, moc 

MA'YOR [S.] "wage chief "magiſtrate of 2 
city, town, or corporation, In Logdoe and 
York, he is called Lord Mayor. 

MAYORA'LTY L. J the offce or dis- 
nity of a mayor. 

MAY-POLE IS.] the trunk or ſhaft of a 


| tree, erefted on a May-day, and: decked with 


lands of flowers; round which the young. 


ple of a village dance and divert them- - 


Ives, 

MA/ZARINE  [8. J a deep blue colour. 

MAZE [S.] a labyrinth; a wilderneſs; a 
place full of turnings and windings ; ; confu- 
ſion of thought; uncertainty ; perplexity, 
MAZ ER [S.] a maple cup. 
= D. medicine doctor S.] doctor of 

C. 
ME/ACOCK [S.] an uxorions, and effe- 
minate man; one who meckly reſigns the 
rule to his wife, 

MEAD [S.] on agreeable liquor 2 of 
* and water. 

AD, or MEA DOW. 18 paſture land, 
annually mown for hay is more parti- 
cularly applied to lands that lie fo low as to 
be too moiſt for cattle to graze upon them in 


winter, without ſpoiling the ſward. 


MEA'GER, or R n IS. ] thin, lean, 
ſtarved, hun 


ME AL. IS. I a repaſt; ground: corn. 
MEALS oy the banks on the ſea-coaſts 


I er E back - 
ward; or over modeſt in 

MEAN [S.] in general denotes the mid- 
dle between two extremes ; thus we ay, mean 
diſtance, mean proportion, Ce. 


30 2 1 | MEAN. 


MEA. 
D low- 
3 vngenerous z contemptible ; 


= v. 

AN to intend, defign, or pur- 
earch poſe ; to MAES: conce a bn 
Ications MEANDER ['S, bene —_ and 


MEASE [S. a meaſure — 500 


rings. 
MEA'SLES [FS.] in Medicine, is a cuta- 
neous diſeaſe, attended with a fever, in which 
of eruptions that do 


there 
rn 


ſwine and of 


EIS by which any thing 
or proportioned ; a ſtated quan- 
pon a it denotes any quantity 
| unity, to which the ra- 


"—— or ſimilar quantities 
RP, or Plain Sur- 


= 


17 0 


Kit 


rious, 
ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures 
perficies ; and ſolid or cubic met ſu 


— that by which any thing | in 


i thom, pole, furlong and mile. 


M E A 
MEA/SURE or A NUMBER [S. J in 
Arithmetic, is ſuch a number as divides ano- 


ther without ans N _ 9 is a mea- 
ſure of 27. 


MEA'SURE or vezoczTY 
chanics, is the ſpace * over 


body in a given 
MEA'SURE RE [S.] in a | 


cial ſenſe, denotes 
— hg of an ny thing booh bought, 
to the * 


ued, - or the li 
dimenſions of the things meaſured. 


*. 


11 
Rin jo 


or lengths; ſquare meaſures, for areas or 
ures, 
bodies and their capacities, All which again 


meaſures, 
Lons MEASURE. le! * 
ſtandard long meaſure for commerce 


1 it multiplits the 


tions theſe ſeverally bear the to 


Hence nb, 1 n IS 


are then va- 


7 


* 7 


l " GW I OR eee 148K 7 


565 


Py + 


'OZITzZ ooffg ogo061 


8 1.8 N * — 

> © f 75 

8 fy 8 — a — 5 
4 : ae wed "SIO vi- 12 

N 2 . 7 


od 
ob 


| 


| > 
Cvprc, or MEASURE ron LIQUIDS 
£5) the Engliſh meaſures were originally 
iſed from Troy weight; it being enafted 


by ſeveral ſtatutes, that eight pounds Troy of 
Wheat gathered from the middle of the ear, 
and well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of | is 
vine meaſurez the divifions and multiples 


whereof were to form the other meaſures ; at 
the ſame time it was alſo ordered, that there 
thould be but one liquid meaſure in the king- 
dom ; yet cuſtom has prevailed, and there 
having been introduced a new weight, vis. 


| 


mn. Averdupois, we have now a ſecond ſtan- 


ard gallon adjuſted thereto, and therefore 


exceeding the former in the proportion of the 


Avoirdupois weight to Troy weight. From 
this latter ſtandard are raiſed two ſeveral 
agg — for ale, and the other for - 
beer. ed gallon at Guild-hall, which 
is the ſtandard for wines, ſpirits, oils, Cc. 
| is ſuppoſed to contain 725 cubic inches ; 
and on this ſuppoſition other meaſares 
| 2 1 L. as in the table 

lowing; yet by a riment, made 
in 1688, & ao = lord- has 
koners of exciſe, this on was found ta 
contain only 224 cubic inches; it was how- 
| ever agreed to continue the commen ſuppoſed 
contents of 232; fo that all computations 


| Rand upon thelr old footing. 8 
| Wing * 


mayor and commiſ- 


earch 


ICations © 
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. 7 #2:4.j-Þ ; gs 

" MEA'SURE CS. J is lo uſed to fignt- 

fy the eadence and time obſerved in poetry; 
1 

MFAT IS.] food for the ſuſtenance mee of the 

MEAT TVS AUDITORIUS; or the Av. 


AAN the entrance of 


this paſſage” is guarded | 
keep out foreign bodies, as to break the im- 
petus of the external air; and for moch the 


. 


ſerve. © brut, In" genera 4 , ſignifies a 
|; , 


512 (64| 8 F 2] Hogſhead, 


laws with their effects in machines. 

. MECHAYNIC, '-or cn [ A.] 
an epithet applied to whatever relates. to 
mechanics; thus we fay mechanical powers, 
cauſes, c. In Ma ics,” it denotes a 
conſtruc on of ſome problems, by the aſſiſt- 

ance of inſtruments, as the duplicature of 
the cube and quadrature of the circle; in con- 

tradiſtinction to tha which is done in an ac- 
curate and geometrical manner. | 
MECHANICAL px1t.osorny IS. ] is 
the "ſame with the corpuſcula which en- 
dexvours to explicate the phænomena of na- 
ture from mechanical 8 ji, e. from 
motion, reſt, figure, poſition; gnitude, &c, 


| of the minute parts of matter, And theſe 
principles are froquentiy called meobanicat 


cauſes ; 


MED 

Cauſes 3 and alſo, the mechanical affeftions of 

matter, 

MECHA NIC rows [ 8.] are fix, viz. 
a 


the balance, leaver, nd axle, the 
wedge, and ſcrew; to ſome or other 


NME D 
MEDICAMENT IS.] a remedy, a phy- 


fical compoſition, 
| MEDICA'/STER [S.] a quack, a mere 


Fe ih.” the” force of all machanical in- | with medicinal ingredients: 


ventions muſt neceſſafily be reduced. 
MECHANISM [S.] the material con- 


MEDVCINAL [A. I of a phyſical nature, 
$3 the art which- treats of 


firuQion' of any body; the conſtruction of the means of preſerving health, when preſent 3 
parts depending on each other in any com- and of reſtoring it when loſt. . 


MEDICINES S.] are thoſe f es of - 


licafed fabric. | 
F MECHO'ACAN [S.] in the Materia | any kind which ſerve to reſtore health; and 
Medica, is a large root, 12 or 14 inches long, f are either fimple or compound, the former 
and of the thickneſs of a man's wriſt; uſu- | being formed by nature alone, and the latter 
al'y divided into two branches at the bot- | owing ts the induſtry of men, by variouſly 
tom, It is brought from the province of | mixing the fimple ones together,” a 


Mechoacan in South America; the root in 


MEDVETAS rt 1xcuz [S.] in Law, fig- 


powder, is a gentle and mild purgati ve. nifies a jury, or inqueſt impannelled, of which 
MECO/NIUM [CS.] expreſſed juice of the one half are natives of this land, and the 


py 3 the firſt excrement of children. 


other foreigners, This jury is never uſed, 


MEDAL [S.] is a piece of metal in the | except when ane of the parties in a'plea is a 
form of coin, intending to convey to poſte- | foreigner, and the other a denizen. In pe- 


tite treaſon, murder, and felony, foreigners 


ity the portrait of ſome great perſon, or the 
Ky of ſome illuſtrious action. The | are allowed this privilege, but not in high- 
parts of a medal are the two fides, one of | treaſon — 3 


which is called the face or head, and the 
other the reverſe. On each fide is the area, | 
or field which makes the middle of the 


dal; the rim, or border, and the exergue ; on, 


and on the two fides are diſtinguiſhed the 


MEDPETY IS. I a moiety, or half of a 
MEDIO'CRITY [S.]'a men, moderati- 


type, or the figure repreſented, and the legend, | forecaſt ; to contrive, contemplate, revalye 
i in the mind, oh 


or inſcription. 
| MEDALLION IS.] a medal of an ex- 


MEDITATION s. Ks 
] [ 1 cloſe 


fiee, ſuppoſed to be antiently | attention z profound co 


truck by the emperors for their friends and 


MEDITERRANEAN 524 ILS. ] extends. 


for foreign princes and embaſſadors 3 but that | from the Straits of Gibraltar to coaſts 


the ſmallneſs of the number might not en- 


of Syria and Paleſtine, being upwards of 


danger the loſs of the device they bore, the | 2000 miles in length, vut of a very unequal 


Romans generally took care to ſtamp the 


ſub- | breadth ; the weſt part of it ſeparates Europe 


ject of them upon their ordinary coin, | from Africa; and the Levant, or eaſt of 
NE DDLE IV] to have w 40/3 tw inter- ity divides Aſia from Africa, EF 215 


poſe, or intervene. 


ME/DIUM (S.] is the mean or middle be- 


MEDDLER [S.] a buſy body ; one who | tween two extremes, In Logic, it is the mid. 
— Th 


_ ids are 


buſineſs more than his dle term of a ſyllogiſm, being an argume 
reaſon, and ideration, for which we af- 


MEDIA'STINUM IS.] in Anatomy, is | firm or deny any thing. In Arithmetic, it is 
a double membrane contiguous to the fter- | that which is equally diſtant from each ex- 
num, ſituated under it, and adbering firmly | treme, or which exceeds the leſſer extreme as 
to it. It divides the cavity of the thorax | much as it is exceeded by the greater, in reſ- 
Jongitudinally into two parts; but as it is | pet of quantities, not of proportion; thus 
| Not exactly under the middle of the ſternum, 9 is a medium betwixt 6 and 12. In Geo- 

but ſomewhat to the left fide, the right part] metry, it is where the ſame ratio is preſerved 


of the thorax is larger than the left. 


between the firſt and ſecond, as between the 


_ © MEDIATE, or 1nTzzMEDIaTz [A.] | ſecond and third terme, or that which exceeds 
ſomething that ſtands between and connects in the ſame ratio, or quota of itſelf, as it is 


two or more terms, 


exceeded; thus 6 is a geometrical 


. EOS proportion - 

ME DIATE [V.] to interpoſe, intercede; | between 4 and g. In Philoſophy, it is that 
to endeayour to reconcile friends at variance. | ſpace or region thro which a,body-in motion 

_ © MEDIA/TION IS.] intercefion, interpo- | paſſes to any point: Thus Ather is ſuppoſed 


fition, intervention. In Geometry, it is the 
biſſection or bipartition of lines into two 


to de the medium thro* which the heavenly 


bodies move; air, that wherein bodies meve 
equal _ . | 1 | | near the earth; water, that wherein fiſhes , 
MTDIA'TOR [S.] an umpire 3 an inter- live and move; and glaſs. is the medium ok 


ceſſor 3 one of the characters of our bleſſed light, as it affords it a free paſſage; That 


Saviour. 


dium, 


denſity or.-confiſtence in the parts of the --- 


4+ | | | 


din, whereby the motion of bodies in {t is 
retarded, is called the reſiſtance of the medi, 
which | with the force of gravity, is 
the cauſe of the motion of 
n 3 tree, and the frvitof i it. 
in is Mar- 
row, which ſee. g 
MEDULLLA : enBLoNGATA 2 a wr is the 
lower and medullary part of 
and cerebellum, formed into a kind of tail, 
2nd extended to the great foramen ar hole in 
| the occipital. bone of the cranium, where it 
gives origin to the ſpinatmarrow and to the 
nerves of the brain, 
MEDU'LLA 8x14 ts, or SPINAL MAR 
now [S.] is 2 continuation of the Medallo 
gata bf the brain, and forts, as it were, 
a tail to that part. 
MEDULLARY a. of or belonging to 


the m 

MEED ED #S. an ol word for reward, oe hi 
compence, ift, 

MEEK. 4 3 quiet, hum- 


ble, fu 

MEE'KN ESS S.] gentleneſs, loulinefs, 
humility, mild 

MEER, or AE [A.] fimple ; ; unmix- 
ed ; arrant ; downright. 

MEER his boundary; lake ; ſtanding 


MEER p. N.] 2 town in Wiltthire, 
whole fairs are held May 6, Aug. 24, and 
Sept. 29, for cattle, pigs, cheeſe and pedlary ; 
the market is on Saturday ; diſtant from 


London $7 corpuled, aud 104 meaſured 
Ln wg [A.] fit, proper, qualified, con- 
"MEET [V.] to come face to face; to 

come together; to aſſemble. 

MEETING T8. an aſſembly, conven- 
tion, congreſs ; iu of two rien. 
ME/GRIM IS.] the bead-ach by fits. 
MELA/NAGOGUTS IS.] fuch medicines. 
as are ſuppoſed particularly to purge off black 


MELANCHOLY S.] a kind of deli- 
rium, attended with thoughts, hea- 
vineſs and forrow, withcut any apparent | 
cauſe ; afifing from an exceflive congeſtion | 
of blood in the brain. This dreadful diſeaſe 
ys + allied to madneſs, and only differs, 

MELA'SSES or weren S.] the dregs 
or ſediment left by the refining of ſugar, and 
is the common treacle. 

-MELICF'RIS IS.] in Surgery, is a ty- 
menr incloſed in a cyftis, and conſiſting of 
a mai ter like heney; it gathers without pain 
and ives u ar to preffore 5 but returns again, 

dE LOCATES IV. N.] in Church Hiſto- 
ry, is the name given to the Syriac, Egyp- 
tian, and cther Chriſtians of the Levent. 
The Meichites, excepting ſome few points of 
PEPIN, „lich 1e:ac 3 . 


MEL i 


MEL 


ceremonies and eccleſiaſtical 

every reſpect proſeſſed Gale; but T 

verned by a particular patriarch, ho 

at Damas, and aſſumes the title of arch 

222 They celebrate maſs in the Ara- 

follow the rule of St Baſil, in common with 

all Greek monks, They have four fine con- 

vents, diſtant about a ys en ore Do 

mas, and never go out of the 
MELCHISEDE/CHIANS fr. K. Ti ee 

which aroſe about the beginning third 

century, and affirmed, that — of ad gone 


not a man, but a heavenly power, and = 


rior to Jeſus Chriſt: For N 
ſaid, was the mediator and intetceſſor of the 
angels, but Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, 
and his only 2 copy of that of Mel- 
ekiſt 
4 E'LCOMB-REGIS LP. N. in Dorſet» 
» diftans from London 106 computed and 
132 meaſured miles, and ſends four eſſes 
to parliament, who are returned in. two diſtinet 
indentures, as the burgeſſes of Weymouth, and 
8 burgeſſes of Melcomb- Regis, the two towns 


i bes Jane 27 ah, the river Wey. The fairs 


une 27, 28, and29; eee 
both towns are Tueſda and Frida 
' ME'LFORD . N. J. 4 town in Suffolk, 
whoſe fair is on Whit-tueſday, for toys. 
MELI'CERES IS.] in 
incyſted tumours, ſo called 
tents are of the conſiſtence n I 


this is 1 they are cal - 


it is ſcarce ee 
8 a 


* Aer IS.] a plan 
E/LILOT t 
given internally, but externa 
great emollient, reſalvent, and digeſtive. 

MELIORATE IV.] to ripen, ſoften, mol- 
lify, better, improve. 

MELITVFLES IS.] in natural Hiſtory, is 
an indurated clay, ſo called from its yellowiſh 
or honey- iKe colour, 

MELL3/FEROUS CA. j of a. nature proper 
for producing honey. 

MELLVFLUENT, or MELt1yL vous 4.1 
2 with or like honey ; elequent; ſwcet 

peech, 
MELLOW [ A. J ripe, ſoft, tender; loft 
ſtrokes in peinting ; far 


in liquor. | 
MELO'DIOUS [A. | harmonious z mu- 


ſical. 
MF/LODY.[$.] in r e | 
effect of different ſounds, ranged and es 
in ſucceſñion. 
MELON [S. ] the name of a fruit well 
known, 
MELPO'MENE, (P. N.] one of the nine 
' muſes, to whom the invention of tragedy is 
MELT. [V,J,to difol ace Vaal 
MELT. to diſſolve; to make 11 
to relent; to Ae to love and tengercels,. 
MELWEL IS.] a fort of cod-fiſh, 
ELTON. wownRrAY CP. N. ] atownin 


Lei: * diſtant from 82 com- 
| puted, 


Y 
part of 8 one of eee 
reproſemativein'Þ erliament. 


MEMBRANE s.] in Ana z plin- 
rs Weg ren eee 

n 
r 
to zwaken the 
- MEMO/RRS IS.] in matters of literature, 
a ſpecies" of y, written by perſons who are 


ar or wage war upon any occa- 
fionz that infants are not the proper ſubjects 


rr) of baptifes 3 and, that the miniſters of the goi- 


ought to receive no ſalary. They all unite 


in pleading for toleration in religion, and debar 


none from their aſlemblies who” lead pious 
7: | lives; and own the ſeriptures for the wor 
God. They meet privately, and every one in 
the aſſembiy Has the liberty to ſpeaks, to ex- 
pound the ſcriptures, to pray and . They 
aſſemble twice every year, from all K 
Holland, at Rynſbourg, à viltage = two 
leagues from Leyden, at which time they re- 
ceive the communion, ſitting at a table, where 
the firſt diſtributes to the reſt ;" and all ſects 
admitted; even the Roman Catholicks if 


3 bey pie bebe, | 


MENO'LOGY [S.] the Greek. calendar, 


pro- in which the lives of the ſaints in ſhort, ot 


21 the' human 


e "Cty 2 2 


et 1 to threaten . bull, 


;] # collection of animals, 
. 


E 
A P. u. ] beggi Friars 
ſeveral orders of Sous | in Popith . 


ne ſettled revenues, are ſi 
8 the charitable bea hey ren 


re 


P. N. ] in Cornwal, whoſe 


files avs held 7 11, ons pe 28, "for derten 
oxef, ſheep, ; and R 
MENDLESHAM LP. N. I a town in'Suf- 
folk, 65 < and 56 meaſured by Re from 
its fair is on JA 4 | 
G7 the —— You Tveſday. 8 | 

1 domeſtic or houſhold'ſer: | 

"old Tees the lord and "maſter's | 


mus, * rien [S. J in 
= a name givea to the durs and fi- 


| 78809 f 1¹ 
ver on one 2% and concave on the other, like 


3 1 11 f 
n a 0 
Kin of a milk- AA 


Ve 
ee P. N.] „d of Bet 
in bo alan ſo called from Mennon Simonis 

and, whG lived in the 16th century. 


. 
erion a 
Rt — cf. the 


Trinity are not to be 


Wer 


in Optics, 'a lens con- 


barely their names, are cited; anſneringaently 
to'the ogy of the Latin church...: - 
MENOW, or MINOW [S.] 2 ſmall freſh 
water fiſh, 
MENSA TS.] in Law, books, a em thee 
r 
or livelihood. 
' ME/NSES'[ S.] the monthly exvcuations 
F 
not giving fuck. 
MENSTRUUM IS. in Chemiſtry, is 


| body which in a Hb: and mbc Rate. 


capable of interpoſing its ſmall parts rnd 


the fmall parts of other bodies, ſo as to divide 
them ſubtly, and form a new uniform com- 
pound of the two. liquors are called 
ſtruums which are 5 as STERN 
_ ho + ao Ingredients 'by infuion 
Ask a. meaſur . 
ble of being — 14 . Wes 
| MENSUR ATION. [ in general, de: 
| notes the act or art of x ring ed uper- 
ficies, or ſolids, 

MENTAL [A. intellefizal, exiſting in 
the mi 

MENTION [V??] to' take notice of per 
ſons or things, either in writing oz N . 
ll MERCANTVYLE IA. ] belonging to trade 
or merchandize, 
 MERCATURRE [.] trade, traffic, " mer: 

ize, 

MERCA'TOR's. CHAR T, oryrzozzetion 
IS.] in Navigation, f is a porn of the globe 
in plano, wherein the meri parallels, and 


in | grees of longitude are all diſtant f 

| one another, but the degrees of latitude — 

towards the poles in the ſame proportion Wir 

the liel circles on the globe 8 

has ite name from one e who 15 

publiſted a e map according to 
jeQion-: But the invention is owing to 

— amm Mr Edward. Wink. 


Father, $06, and Holy Ghoſt ; et the! firſt 


. „ e 


n _oe. 
a ee that it is un- 
| lawful to we 


rhumb-lines, are all freight lie and * de- 
equ 


M ER 


„ MPRCENARY { A. ] venal ; greedy ef 
3 hired; fold for money. 
MERCENARY IS. F an hireling 3 one 
who ſerves for 
3 1 21 3. ] one who deals in filks, 


—— no be bod Deng ds or wares. 


ME'RCHANDIZE | V. ] to trade, —_ 

do exerciſe commerce. 

ME'RCHANDIZE s.] trade, traffic, or 
83 wares ; or any thing to be bought 
or ſold | 

© ME'RCHANT IS.] is a perſon who buys 
and ſells commodities in groſs, or deals in ex- 
changes; or that traffics in the way of com- 
merce 3 either by importation or exporta- 
tion. 
ME'RCIFUL [A.] tender; compaſſionate; 


ready to forgive, pity and ſpare;;' vawillag to | 


nith. 
N MERCURIAL [A Ladd, conſiſting of, or re- 
ITY: an notes 


| MERCURY [s. J in Natural Hiſtory, is a | s: 
__ ſemi-mietal, — — and the heavieſt of | meridian 
all known bodies excep t gold. It very readily | 


_— with gold, ales, lead and tin, among 


MER - 
Theſe Meridian: are various, and changs 
cording to the longitude of places 3 ſo chat — 
may be ſaid to be infinite in number, for 
places from eaſt to weſt have their ſeveral Mc- Is 
ridiansy but there is, or ſhould be, one fixed, 
which is called the f Meridian, - Ptolemp 
choſe the Fortunate Iſlands for the fi Meri- 
— — 2 + Azores; 


hence the diviſion of the hour-lines begin. 
"'MacxzTicar MERPDIAN IS. ] isa 
great circle paſſing through the 3 : 
poles, to which the magnetic. needle, or ne- 
dle of the mariner's compaſs, conforms itſelf, 
MERVDIAN ALTITUDE OF THE $UN,0R 


' MERIDVONAL przTaxce [S.] in Na- 


the metals, and with zink and biſmuth, among - vigation, r ſame as eaſting or 
5 d 


the ſemi- metals. 
MERCURY [S. ] in Astronomy, thus 
marked Ss, is the ſmalleſt of the planets, and 
the neareſt "the fun. The length of its year, 
er revolution round the fun, is performed in 
$7 days, and 23 hours.” The length of its 
day, of revolution round its own- axis, is not 
determined, In Heraldry, it is a term uſed, 
in blazoning by planets, for the purple colour, 
In the arms of ſovereign princes. In matters 
\ of Literature, i it denotes, a Las 2 other pa- 
per, -cliiefly 'filted with news ; fo called from 
who i is ſaid to have 
Gods, Hence alſo 
left news, or diftri- 
called Mercurie, 1924 


4 e power ef afting at plea- | 


it the covenant; in which the tables of 
the de depoſited, It was of gold, and 
at its two ende were fixed the two cheddbims, 
of the ſame metal, which wich their wings 
extended forwards, ſe # to orm a throne. 

. JT] whorjfi ; adul- } 


dE hew. 


terat 
© MEE in Aſtronomy, is a great | 
circle patſing_thfough the poles of yhemorld, 


and both the zenith and the nadir, qdrofſerh the 
' «quinoctial at right angles, and digg / the 
15 here into two hemiipheres, the "ay —4 and 
i ; it bas its poles in the eaſt and weſt 
ints of the horizon. It is called Meridian, 
E whea the 1 fun cometh” to the ſouth 


117 RCY-sxar IS.] the covering of the 


Te mig or ifterence of longitude between 
other — ſhe was before ut 2% 
RIONE* THSHIRE hay js en- 
Nan 
a ighthire on on 
meryſhire on the eaſt, 2 75 125 
ſea on the weſt 
Fg +4 [S. in Theology, . « 
This term is more 
2 moral goodneſs of the A 
men, and che rewards to which -thele ations. 
entitle them. 
ME'RIT [V. 1 to deſerve; to. be wor- 


thy of. 

MERITO/RIOUS A. ] deſerving of Ice 
ward, ; high in deſert. 14] 

MERLIN S. J the leaſt of the hawk- 
| kind, but reſembling the haggar-falcon, - 
ME/RLON [S. ] in Fortification, is that 
part of the parapet which is terminated by 
two embraſures of a battery, ſo that its height 
and thickneſs are the ſame with that of the 
parapet z but its breadth is ordinarily nine foot 
on the inſide, a6) thr a 5h oak. It ſerves 
to cover thoſe on the n the fire of 
the enemy. 

ME RMA, or MERMAN Us an imagi- 
nary animal, ſuppoſed to be uman and 
half fiſh ; which probably took its riſe from 
an imperfeR view of the fiſh called thrichecus, 
ane [S.] e g. 

1 : 
ety, chearfulneſs, laughter 7 
ME/RRY 8 | ay; chearful, * 


of this circle, it is then hud- day; and then 
ee ſan has its b altitude fr hat ay, | 


{ anGbinge pf « any, 


rege 4 1* buffoon ; a| 


Aba YTHOUGHT s. 1 a forked 
bees ff nd ntl me? 
MERSHAM N.] in Kent, whoſe 


fair is Friday in Whitſun-week, for horſes, 
- eattle, and pedlary. 

MERSION 18.1 a ducking, or plunging 
under water. 

an v. L imagine ; it appears 


MESENTERY [S.] in Anatomy, a thick 
fat membrane, placed in the midſt of the in- 
———_ N arly of the ſmaller veſſels, 
| its name, Its ſubſtance is 
f —_— 4 membranes, fat, veſſels of all 

Kinds,” and in the human body, of a num- 
| ber of glands. 

MESH. See Mapþ. 

_ ME'SLIN, or uAsL IN 18. mixed corn, 
as wheat, rye, Cc. 

ME'SNE IS.] in Law, fignifies him who 
is lord of a manor and ſo hath tenants hold- 
Ton of pm, yet himſelf holding of a ſyperior 


MESO/COLON [S.] in Anatomy, that 
part of the meſentery which is connected with 
the great guts, eſpecially the colon, 

MESOLO'BIUM 18 ] a mathematical in- 
Krument for finding meap r | 

 MESOLO'GARITHMS [8:] according 
to Kepler, are the logarithms of the co ſines 
and co-tangents. 

at table. (S.] a diſh of an thing frye ap! 
at tab 
© MESSAGE Cs. ] an errand on which any 
one is ſent, - 

MESSENGER [S.] one that goes on an 
| errand. 

+ ME/SSENGERS (rar x1x6's). [8] we 
certain officers chiefly employed under t 
taries of ſtate, and always in readineſs to be. 
ſent with all kind of diſpat: ches, foreigh and 
domeſtic.' They alſo, by virtue of the ſecre- 
taries warrants, take up perſons for high trea- 
ſon or other offences againſt the tate. They 

y keep them priſoners in their own 
ouſes, and are allowed 6s. 8 d. day for 
each; and when they are ſent 1 N 
have a ſtated allowance 8 journey, Viz. 
307, to Paris, Edinbu blin; 25 /. 
to Holland, and other p os in the ſame pro- 
portion, Their ganding falary is 45 l. Per 
annum, and their poſts, if purchaſed, are 
worth 300 J. Theſe meſſengers wait 
24 at a fime, monthly, and are thus diftri- 
buten, viz, four-at court, five at each ſecre- 
tary 's office, two at thar for North Britain, 
three at the ncil-office, and one at th 
lord Chamberlain's of the houſhold; i 
ME/SSENGERS or THE EXCKFQUER 
[S. are officers who attend the Exchequer, 
the nature of purſuivants, and carry the | 
lord treafurer's letters, precepts, S&S. 
_ MESSENGER OF THE PRESS 5's} 
perſon authoriſed to fearch being 


r 


| foffile bodies, fuſib 


caſe, but making a 


MET 
bookſellers ſhops, Sc. in order to diſcover the 
printers and publiſhers of ſeditious books, 
pamphlets, &c, 

MESSVAH, or the A&R TED [P. N.] 
a title vchich the ews gave to their expected 


great deliverer, whoſe coming they ſtill wait 


tor ; and a name the Chriſtians apply to Jeſts- 
Chriſt, in whom the prophecies relating to the 
Meſſiah were accompliſhed, Among the Jews, 
anointing was the ceremony of conſecrating . 
perſons to the higheſt offices and dignities ; 
kinęs, priefts, and ſometimes prophets were 
anointed; thus Aaron and his ſons received 
the ſacerdotal, Eliſha the prophetic, David, 
Solomon, and others, the royal unction. 

MESSVEURS IS.] a civil appellation, in 
French, for gentlemen. 

ME'SSING P. N.] a town Fe Eſſex, x 
whoſe fair is firſt Tueſday in July, toys ; 
the market is on Tucſ$ay) , Ju, 

ME'SSINGHAM IP. N.] in Lincoln- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is on Trinity-Monday, for 
merchandizin 

ME/SSMATE [S,]_ on ' ſhip-board, one 
who is joined with another in the fame meſs, 
or who eat topether. $ 

ME/SSUAGE IS.] 2 txelBagthols' or 
tenement, with ſome adjacent es aſſigned 
for its uſe, 

META/BASIS [S.] in Rhetoric; a figure 
which the elde one thing to an- 


: other, 


META ROL A Ts. ] in Medicine, a change 
of time, air, or diſeaſe. | 

METACA/RPUS S. chat part of the 
hand between the wriſt and the fingers. * 

METAGRAMMATISM LS. 1 Ab- 
grammatiſm, is the diſſolution of a name 
| truly written into its letters, as its elements, 
| ard a hew-connexion of it by artificial tranſ- 
poſition, making forme perfect ſenſe ae 
to He perſon named. 

METALS [S.] in Natural Hiftory, are 

te by fire, conereting again 
in the cold, and malleable, and'Gftenfible or 
ductile under the R. The claſs of metale, 
| according to theſe characters, indlade'® hx 
bodies, viz. gold, filver, copper, uin, iron 
and lead: See each under its reſpectiye head. 

PRIVCE'Ss METAL, or BAT HMT TAN 
8 ] is a kind of faRitions metal, of a beau« 
tiful yellow, and diſpoſed to receives fine yo 
liſh, luſtre, Oc. 

977 7 METALS [S.] metillic koche, 
fuGble fire, and not maſleable in their 
preſent * Of theſe there are only five 
bodies, all naturally comprehended in the ſame 

rr and diſtiect 
| genus, viz, antimony, biſmuth, cobalt; 
zink, and quick<ſ ver, See each under its 
reſpective head. In Heraldry there are Two 
metals uſed, by way of colours, . Fold 
and filver, in Blazon ele or ang argent. In 
| the common painting of arms theſe metals 
are repreſented by white or yellow, he natural 
colours of theſe metals; but in TO 


* * 
»» —— 
ro sl _ * m — — * 


8 2 thoſe ſeveral articles. 


is a tranfmutation, or altering a letter or 
thereof. 5 


r 


: Es badies of beaſts; the doAtrine 
METEMPT A'SIS 


| MET 


888 all | 
filver by leaving it quite blank. 


METALE/PSIS [S.] in Rhetoric,.is a 
continuation of a trope in one word thro” a 
ſucceffion of fignifications. 

METALLIC, or uzTALLIxz IA. ] im- 
ated with, or conſiſting of metal. 
R * ier wh who works in 


— — IS. +.) . to Bier 
haave, comprehends the whole art of prepar- 
ing and working metals, from the glebe or 
ore, to the — is which ſenſe, minera- 

aſſaxing, ſmelting, refining, {mithe 
i ing, are only branches of . 


AMORPHOSE IV. J to change the 
form or ſhape of any thing. | 
METAMO/RPHOSIS [ 5. ] in-general, 
genotes the changing of ſomething into a dif- 
ferent form; in which ſenſe it includes the 
transformation of inſets, as well as the my- 
thological changes related i may antient poets. 
Tr fon, 


1 85 chat 
in the abſtract; or 


as fi 


without relation to matter; or the ſcience of - 
immaterial beings. 
"" METAPLA/SMUS' LS. J in N 


METASTASIS S. 1 in Medicine, a 
tranſpoſition or ſettlement of ſome humour 
or diſeaſe on ſome other part ; and ſometimes 

it ſignißes ſuch an alteration of a diſeaſe, 
— is ſucteeded by a ſolution. | 

METATA/RSUS [S. J. in the 
— of the foot, which is compoſed of 
e to thoſe of che 18 


METFMPSYCHOSIS IS.] che nl. 
or paſſing of human ſouls, after 


8.1 a term in chro- 
petal Rag font nerd 


| airy, and watery, 


| dence may be 


| died 9 that i 15, 


MET 


Ne e 
body appearing 


taking "thereſemb] 
the atmoſphere, and founded by . en ation 2 
the heavenly bodies, out of the common ele 
ments. Meteors ay * three kinds, Gery, 
40 Mühe nl. conſiſt of 5 
at ureous 0 
bee thunder, inoke fins: . volans, 

ais fatuus, ond phærnomena 
i the air. * . conſiſt of 5 
and fpirituous exhalations, 2 
Watery 6G are, 
watery particles, . wege y by heat 
and cold, - ſuch as TY rain, hail, ſnow 
I Boks 

N 

3 with Fr and fermented. _ 
ME «performing ſou pacing of fe n | 


things, or. 

due and juſt order. fa ae ihe ar 
ch a regular or- 

der, that their natural connection and depen- 


rangement of our ideas 


be readily rehended, 
METHODIST | $ S.] a phyſician whe 
practiſes F. 0, © e tae 
ſprung up, ſo called from their 
ſtricter rules of religion than are 


F CER 

ME/THWOULD P. N. © town io Nor- 
ik, 4itant from London I, computed -and 
| 79- meant tiles from London, Ito fair 
= SON er market 
15s an 


110 HE s. ] in antient Architecture, 


-| is a term uſed bx rr 


or interval between the dentils. 
is the ſame with the get of the — 
5 r 


METONYMY }. [S.] a 
by which one word ( put for 
by a ſword, . x 
OPE' [S.] in Architecture, is the 
interval or ſquare ſpace 8 ee 
of the doric frieze, - 
uſed to be painted or a — with; came carved 
work, . repreſenting the 44 of oxen, or 
Nr N » 0 7 88.1 : the pretended 
OSC is | 
art of knowing a perſonꝰs diſpofitiqus and 
S by viewing the traces and 75 in 
Ace ; 
ME'TRE IS.] is a ſyſtem of feet of a ju 
length. The different 2 in Poetry, art 
the different manners of ordering and com- 
biniag the quantities of the long and ſhort 
ſyllabies; thus hexameter, pentameter, iam- 
bic, ſapphic verſes, Cc. conſiſt of diſſerent 
metres or meaſures, In Enzliſh verſe, the 
metres ate extremely varzons and arbitrary, 
every poet introducing any nem term PE he 
pleaſes, The moſt uſual are the heroic, ge- 


conſiſting of 5 and; five 
Norma of re 


r Ae and. verſes of ſour feet, 


and a cafura, 2 1 


| MID 

n LA.] ſamething relating to 

f METROPOLIS [8.1 the capital or princi- 

pal * of a country or province. It is alſo ap- 
iſcopal churches, and ſome- 

| mos. principal or mother church of a 


—MerROPOLITA Cs. 1350 the biſhop of 


MPTTLE 18. e ire, life, vigour, 
„ and courage. 
METTLED, or N [A. J 
e 
ARTE: ing off, or 
change of hair, fea ſkin, horns, or o- 
2 of animoh, / v hich 


__ . in 
s only at certain 
ä 3 . bu: . 
mew in ring. to 
S paar: a 


* EZZOrINTO { 


Fr Engg ad ven 135 among Phyſicians, de- | cattle 
notes the contagious effluvia of peſtilential 
9 3 they are communicated to 


Nr * 
[MCHAELMAS 8. 
Michael, cele _ PIES of 


8 eee (P. N.] a reed 
Jia R ee from London computed | ah 

| = 261 meaſured miles, It _ Mon- 

day after 2 and October . 


MVC el nen laiteer, who gau 
about in holes and r hedge- cree- 
© MPCROCOSM [8.] » Greek tems, 6g- | 


ies e little world, or the þody of man, 


which is to/be an epitome of the 
h APHY 


S.] the deſcription of 
objects OGRAPHY [S.] the fe aa pad 
he without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 
CRO/METER [8] an Mrazogienl\| 
machine, which by of a ſcrew, ſerves: 
to meaſure extremely diſtances > the 
| heavens, Cc. pet he to a great degree of 


MICROSCOPE [s. 
very minute ob- 


. „ Aer 
2 very diſtinctiy accouding to the 
s. of refraction or reflection. ' 
MID S.] middle; equally diſtant be- 
| nd e, it is much uſed in 
poſition, as mid - day, mid- way, Ce. 


| ae 


an optical, inſtru- gre 


MIL 


of life, 

- MYDDLESEX p. N. [2 nan cunt 
in which ſtande London { 1 
is 24 miles long, and — 14 —_—_— and ig 
bounded by Hertfordſſi re on the” north 3 by 
the river Lea, which divides it from Iſſek, 
on the .caft; by the .river 'Fhames, _— 
ſeparates it from Surry, an the ſouth ; 
by the brook Coln, CE 
Buckinghamſhire on the weſt. | It lends eight 


members to parliament, miz.: two for the 
county, four the-Sty of: Lomdony 2abouls 
for Weſtminſter...... 


MUDDLEWICH [PN] « 4 town in 
Cheſtire. diſtant from London a8 computad 
and 156 meaſured miles, — . = 
members to parliamant. Its are d 
9 day July 28, and 1 

cattle ; the market is on Thurſday. 

MIDGE "> 1 1 1 a very 
ſmall ſort of fiſh. - 

MIVDHURST P. *. — in Suffer, 
| diftanit from London 42. computed, and ga 
'| meaſured miles, and ſends two members: £0 
— Its fairs are Match 25, Whit- 
uly 20, and October 28, for horned 

5 amn mu 
— 


2 r 
Riding of — from —_— 
computed, nd. meaſured miles 
|faris on — and its market an 
MIDRIFF [S.]J a ſkin or membrane which 

ſeparates the heart from the: lower. belly; the 


war, have their ſtation. ay 


gentlemen on their 3 
MIDSUMMER [. 
MIDWIFE [S. 


practice of a midwife. 
MIEN IS.] the air, look, or wanner.of 


a perſon. 
* MIGHT" Ts.] power, lang, dae, 


MIGHTV A. powerfal ; puiſſant 
Tespe 1 \ ke 


MIGR A/TION Ee a remgval from -- of 

place or country to another z N 

bitation. Douſetthivs, 
 MPLROURN FP. * a torn = + Hh 

whoſe is Dec 30, for 8 

and cheeſe, - 


| MUILBOURN-PORT F. N. ) 2 borongh 


town. in Sdmerſetſhire, diſtant from London 


"-MUDDLE {S.]. che midſt ; the part equal- | 
* . ets 


3 23 


eee . 
93.computgd, and en 


* 


** 


MDI E 020 1 aboßt the anal. 


lips £8; Jon board a r 


22 — | | 
> MIDWIFERY 4 5. 3 


* 


MIL 
. miren'[V.] erin or drow the mill | | 
from the ud 1 Se. 1 
moderate, t, 
Kind; en the rae fair or moderate 
Weather. 
: MVLDENHALL {P. N.] a wos is Su- 
Folk, diftant from London 57 computed, and 
68 meaſured miles. In fair is; Oe. 20, fer 
tood; 1 
MPFLD EW [S.} is a diſeaſe! that haypens 
in plants, by à dewy moiſture which falls, 
by its acrimony, corrodes, gnaws, and 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of a plant; or, 
is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which 
thro' the pores of the leaves, What 


a” 


— 


15 


at 


1 


; 
z 
117 


, preying upon this exſudation. When- 
tree has been greatly affected by this 
„ RUS two or 


118 


yl 


Ay 
5 85 


22 MILE-STONES-{S,] | ns ee the 
high road tir mn the miles. 

_ - MFLFORD-HAVEN [F. N. * the moſt 
eommodious harbour in Great- Britain; fi- 
tuated in the ſouth-weſt part of Pembioke- 


-hire, at the entrance-of* the Britiſh chan 
„nel. The parliament das lately granted a 
ſum for ereftitig fortifications for its defencc. 
MULIARY, LA.] in general, is ſome- 
1 reſembling millet ſeeds. | | 


MULIARY rzvzz IS.] is a malignant 
Soar, ſo called from the eruption'of certain 
1 millet ſeeds. | 


, e of the charch wumphant in 


heaven 
- MILITARY. [4] ſomething belooging 
— ſoldiery or militia. 
MILITARY ARCHITECTURE IS. } is 
che Lame as f 
MPLITARY azT+ [S.] the - ſcience 
—— einn war nls 
vanta 
hy 'MPLITARY xxxcvTion [S. 1 is the 
— and deſtroying a country that refuſes 
1 contributions. 
 APLITARY war [S.] the large Roman 
, roads which Agrippa procured. to be made 
through the __ in Auguſtus s time for 
the matching of troops and the conveying 
carriages. - were paved from the 
Eaies of Rowe, to the urmot limits: of the 


npire. - 

L -MILPTIA 48.135 general, enotes- the 
of ſoldiers, or thioſe who make profeſ-. 
of arms. But in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 

ie denotes. the, rained a es * 

country, who: arm themſelves upon a 
waraing,. — Cranes. 


PE] 


N 


NI. 
Mx fs. ] is'2 well known animal fuld 
which nature prepares in the breafts of wo- 
men, and the of other animals, ſor 
the nouriſhment of their young, Milk, ac- 
| cording to Boerhaave, is a liquor prepared 
from the aliment chewed in the mouth, 
digefted in the ſtomach, perfected by the 
force and juices of the inteſtines, and ela- 
borated by means of the meſentery and ſts 
glands and (Juices, and the juices of. 
thoracic duct. Thus, by their own mi 


prepared from the proper matter of the chyle, | 


all the known lactiferous animals are nout- 
iſhed, both male and female. | 
MPLKSHAM P. N.] in Wiltſbire, whoſe 
— July 16, for horned cattle, ſheep, 
orſes, | 

MVLKSOP S.] a ſoft, mild, effemi; 
feeble-minded — Irmo domed 
vernment. 

MILK-rxrrn 1801 are thoſe [mall teeth 
which come forth before, when a foal is about 
three months old. 

MILL LJ h See Cala 80 

MILL is a machine or ada Ke 
grinding corn, and for various other 
poſes ; of which there are I 12 
according to the various methods of applying 
the moving power; as water-mills, wind- 
mills, mills worked by horſes, &c. | 

Ss ta grind ; to beat up thoco- 
te 3 to coin in the mint; to thicken 
cloth at he folling- mill; in the cant- 
* it 3s to beat, threſh, or maul a 


MILL-POOL f.] - get or pond of 
water, by the force of which the motion of 
a water-mill is effected. 
MILL-STONE IS. Ji js that d in pal 
for grinding 3 beipg ufually made of fereral 
X of pſaduria, or free- ſtone. 
MILLENA/RTANS, or Cn 11147 5 
r. N.] a name given to thoſe, who, in 
the primitive ages, believed that the faints 
will reign on earth with Jeſus Chriſt a 
thouſand” years; The former appellation is of 
Latin it the pateer vf Greek, and both 
of the ſame import. 
- MILLE/NNIUM 18.1 a thouſand 
MYLLIPES IS.] — common w 
ſo called from its numerous feet. 
"MVLLER'S.THUMB IS.] a fall 48 
found in brooks, called likewiſe Bull-head. 
-» MULLET (8. a plant which bears 2 
ſmall and numerous ſeed, uſed like rice for 


bread, Cc. 
one who ſells gloves, 


w 


ings, 
MPLLINER” TS, ] 
ribbandy, and other dreſſes for women. 4 
"cloth, is the ſame as ' Fulling ; which ſee. A 
MILLION Arithmetic, is the 


"MVLLING [S.] in the manufacture 
S.] in 
. Aale of a thouſs 


and times à thonſand. 
'MILLRVE IS.] a Portuguere gold coin, 
worth fix ſhillings N pence half penny 


MUT. 


bd # 


* 


r FA 


7 


FCC "TO "o 


- 


J . . 


Ir, or ur IS.] in Anatomy, is 4 
dame ſometimes . La n 40 


I. of fiſhes, 
/LTHORP Lp. N. j a town in. Weſt- 


| wn aud by his buſineſs acquired a competent 


fight. After ſome time he was removed to 


| up then he prevailed wich his father to gra- 


Car breaking out in Enęplapd, be returned. 


obliging teſtimonies of their friendſhip and 


went ſo far as to make his addreſſes to a 


| bis 1 be ſound hig wife proſtrate be- 


IL. 


poreland, whoſe fair is May 1, for horned 
caftle, horſes and ſh 

MILTON (ons) A N. ] deſcended from 
2 A and town of his own name in Ox- 


but was born at London in the year | 
His father, John Milton, was a ſcri- 


eſtate ; and his mother was Sarah Caſton, 
by 4 — he had à daughter named Anna, 
and "fan named Chriſtopher,, whom he 
bred to the law, and who, in the reign. of 
II, by: complying with the doctrine of 

court, was — 2 judge. But John, 

the qe. of this eſſay, was the favourite, of 
his father's hopes, who, to cultivate the great 
genius which early diſplayed itſelf, was at the 
expence of a domeſtic tutor, At the age of 
12 he applied himſelf fo cloſely to his learn- 
ing, that he rarely quitted his ſtudy before 
midnight, which brought on the head-ach, 
and occaſioned that weakneſs in his eyes 
which terminated in a total deprivation, of 


dt Paul's ſchool, and, at the age of 15, was 
ted to Chriſt $ college in Cambridge, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 5 in all kinds of 
academical exerciſes, Here he continued till 
he commenced maſter of arts, and then leav- 
* univerſity, be returned to his . 
then lived at Horton in 
ſhire, where he purſued his ſtudies with an 
unparalelled aſſiduity. After ſome years ſpent 
in this ſtudious retirement, his mother died, 


his inclination of ſecing foreign countries, 


Having employed his curiobty about two years 
in France and Italy, on the news of a civil 


In Rome, Genoa, Florence and other 
cities of Italy, he contracted a familiarity 
pp men of the greateſt eminence for. wit 

id learning; ſome of whom, gave him very 


eſteem, On his return from his travels, he 
xetired to lodgings prepared for him in the 
Eity,, where be undertook. the education. of his 
s ſors, and ſome other young. gentlemen. 
n the year 1645, being 35 years, old, he 
mnerrigh Mary ary. the daughter of Richard Pow- 
ell, of Foreſt-hill, in Oxfordſhire, a gentler 
man ftrongly attached to the royal. 
tho Milton was > es nr ins 


in a little more than a month after the mar- | langu 


* left. him, and went home to her- 
pw: > which ſo provoked him that he wrote 
e in defence of divorces; and 


young, by of wit and beauty ; but before the | 
ee of the treats 48 f viſit at one of 


M1 LL! 
Hation and at the interceſos of nge 4 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, he generouſly ſacrifi 
all bis reluftance to her tears; and more- 
over, when the king's cauſe was entirely op- 
preſſed, and her father, who had been active 
in it, was expoſed to ſequeſtration,” Milton re- 
ceived him and his 23 to protection and 
free entertainment in his on houſe, till their ; 
affairs were accommodated by his intereſt in - , 
the victorious faction. The keenneſs of hie 
pen, which he had frequently ſhewn in the 
controverſies of the times, recommended him 
ſo eſtectually to Cromwell, that he made him 
Latin ſecretary both to himſelf and the par- 
liament. For ſome time he had an apartment 
for himſelf and family at Whitehall; not 
long after which his wife died in childbed $- 
about, which time a gutta ſerena totally exe 
tinguiſhed his ſight, In this melancholy con- 
dition he married Catherine the daughter of 
Capt. Woadcock, of Hackney, who likewiſe | 
died in childbed within leſs than a year aftes 
marriage. On king Charles's reſtoration, 
ow, who was conſcious of oy SINE 
againſt the royal party, prudently abſco 
till the 20 of oblivion was paſſed z by which 
he was only rendered incapable of bearing any - 
office in the nation. After this, he appeared 
again in public, and employed his friend D 
Paget to chuſe him another conſort; and ac- 
cordingly, he married Elizabeth the daughter 
of Mr Minſhul, a Cheſhire gentleman, 'by | 
whom he had no iſſue. Three daughters by 
his firſt wife were then living; the two elder 
having been inſtructed to pronounce the La- 
tin, Greek and Hebrew languages, they read 
to him hatever authors he wanted to conſult, 
tho' they underſtood none but their mother 
tongue ; but be ſoon diſmiſſed» them from an 
emp ſo diſagreeable to their ſex and 
temper. wenty yrars had elapſed fince he 


rote Camus L. Allegro, il Penſoro, and Lycidas ; 


but neither the infirmities of age, nor the vi- 
ciflitudes of fortune, had depreſſed the vigour | 
of his mind. The fall of man was a ſuhject 
he had ſome years before fixed on for a tragedy; 
but 1 it's. certain he did not begin to mould his 
ſudject into the form it now bears, before he 
had concluded his controverſy with Salmaſius 
and More; when he had "lo his fight and 
was forced to employ as an amanuenſis an 
friend who came to viſit him. Vet under 
theſe diſcouragements and various interrupti- 
ons, in 1669, he publiſhed PanAviss Los 3 
the nobleſt poem, not excepting thoſe of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, that ever appeared in any. 
vage And yet, ſtrange as it — 

after he had with much difficulty — ; 
have this divine poem "licenſed for the p 

he could. ſell the copy for no more than 2 
the payment of which depended on the 

of. 3 * 222 1 
cars after, in the ear is 
whe 17 Samzſon ; Alle, 4 
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imploring lern vene and reccnci. 
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MIL 


MIR 
MTVNIUM, or 
ring. of lead uſed 
paintin 
1 in Law, is des heir, Siber 
OT RY, before they have arrived at 
the 72 of 2 one years ; during the mi- 
nority of ſuch, they are uſually incapable of 
acting for themſelves. In Logic, it is F 
ſerond propofitian in a regular fyllogiſm. 
Mufic, it Sghifies kfs, and is applied to * 


tain eoncords or  thiterrals which differ from 
ny EO” ewe denomination by half a} 


NORA ſ\P. N. ] an iſland in the Me- 
diterranean, about 20 miles eaſt of Majorca, 
39 miles long, and 12 broad, It was fubject 
to Great-Britain, till taken from us, by the 
French, at the beginning of the war in 1756. 

MINO/RITY IS.] the ſtate of non- age; 
the leſſer number, | 

' MVNORS, or yatans MINORS. See 
Franci iſcans, 

MINOTAUR IS.] in Anti Nn 1 2 . 
dalous mobſter, much talked of by th 
ets, ſeigne i to be half man and half ba“ 


"MUNSTER IS.] antiently fignified "As w 


church of a mona or convent. 


'MYNSTER [F. N.] in the iſle of Shep- wire. 
rer, in Kent, has a fair on the Monday be- MIRROR '[S] in Catoptrics, is znr 
fore Eafter, for horſes, cattle, and pedlary, _ | poliſhed body, impervious to the rays of light, 


MUNSTREL IS.] an antient term ＋ Aa 
fidler, or a player Nine 
Nrument. 


INT [4].the los in which th = 


were an 

we in yp every county in 79 
but the mint at preſent, in 2 
dominions, is that in the Tower of 103055 
Alſo, an herb, the diMilled water of which | 
3s given in flatulencies, and oy — 
from that kind 55 cauſe. 
fol Kind of TAGS] —.— * ts of 2 
tee, 2 h und a ng ew 
with 2 — po fo motion is treple, _ 

- MUNUM: IS.] « fmall fort of | 
letter. In Muſfic, a note of ſlow tim. 

MINUTE [A. {ma}, little, gender. | 
MINUTE IS. Geb „ the both 
port of a degree of a circle. 


N 


cond, or 60th part of a minute, is by two 
ſach accents, thus (%); and the third by 
three (/), Cc. Minute in time, is the 
Goth part of an hour, In Architecture, ir 
3 the Goth, ſometimes the zoth 
part of a module. In Writing, it is uſed | 
for à ſhort. memoir, or ſketch of a thing. v4 
. « MVXUTE V. to write down, or make 
* 55 buſineſs in a book for that 
purpoſe, , 

*. [S. J. 4 preciſe, prim, pert, preud, 


fa 
| "Mob err IS. J ix defined by Dr Samuel 


inutes ate 
denoted by one accent thus (“) ; as the ſe- Kind, 


VEE 
« 


hene to uſe 
MIS-BECO/ME Iv. 88 wy unworthily $*. 


B18 


or D LEAD [S. J. is a pre- [different from the common and regular me- 
both in pharmacy ; and | thod of Providence, by the interpaſition ei- 


ther of God himſelf, or ſome intelligent a- 
| aux ſuperior to man. The lord Bacon ob- 
rves, that a miracle was never wrought. to 
convert an atheiſt, becauſe the light of nature 
might have led him to confeſs a God; but 
miracles, fays he, are deſigned to convert. 
| tdolaters, and the ſuperſtitious, Who have ac- 
| Knowledged a deity, but erred in the man- 
ner of adoring him ; becauſe no light of na- 
ture extends ſo far "as fully to declare the 
will and true worſhip of God, Acoſta, en- 


wrought by the preſent miſſionaries for the 
converſion of Heathen nations, as they were 
by the Chriſtians of the primitive ages, gives 
this as one reaſon ; 
were ignorant men, and the Gentiles Nang 
bur now, on the contrary, all. the lea 

the world is employed in defence * he ningin 6 
pel, and there is nothing but ignorance. to 
oppoſe it, and there can be no need of farther , 

| miracles in ſo good 2 cauſe, when it is in the © 
hands of ſuch able advocates, againſf ſuch 
eak adverſaries. . N 

MIRE IS.] dirt or mud 3 4 4 or . 


and "which refects them equally, Mirrors 
ſent, are generally ſmooth plates of glaſs, 
ned or quiere on the back parte, 
called Lie; ; which ſee, 

18 f oy 


. MIRTH 
' MIS, is a negative parti 


rticle prefixed ta 


25 2 8 —— 


5 rns + aj 
= 


*r F 


ne it, a * coming to his death by 
accidental outward viglence, as by a ficoke 1. 
4 borſe, a fall of a tree, or the like, 
'MISA'NTHROPY LS. hatred of man- 


and right! 
MISAPPLYY gg com to ads ea 
a wrong purpoſe 5. 3 


ot to become ; to be unſeemly; not to ſuit. 
E wh LA. 1 unlawfolly or irrega- 
lar y otten, 
MIS. EHAVE Tv. to aft or behave in 
pr im 


rly. 
pry ny [V.} to diſtruſt f ver 
believe, * 


Clarke, n in a manner 


3 


15 — 


MIS-C AL ta give 2 name 
on abuſe by il ne a * 
LE» 


* 2 


W — 


quiring into the cauſe why miracles. are not | 


that the Chriſtians at firſt 


were antiently made of metal; but, at pre- 
. 


, gaiety, merriment,. ; * 


* 


MISCA/LCULAT 
. MISCA/RRY TV.] 
5 —— $ 


various fi 


rious pieces 
in one volume. n 


MISCHANCE * ill lock, alben | 
a tay rk 
[A] hurtful, pernici- 


ous, ny, 
MISCHIE/VOUSNESS [(S.] malice or 
wickedneſs, malignity or miſchievous 
PE MISCONCF'IVE [V.] to miſapprebend ; 
to Et the thing in a wrong ſenſe. 


85 * l. 


IV. I to judge amis 1. 


— 002 to. behahe awif, 
MISDEME/ANOUR 154 2 * 1 42 


their liberties. 
MIS-EMPLO/Y. 
tre, er talents imprope; 
 MUSER E N f 775 
poor, . un- 
ſordid, dal, 4, 0 


e 
Ggnufies 4 


* nn ea 
a diſatter 


UCT IS.] ill-behaviour ; bad | 


. gave 3 


ente 2 


207 1 $cnd-oge's time-07 


Mis 


E. Tv. ] to lead We en 


1 wo explain . 
Aan * N 


„ 4 ug 


MISMA/NAGE Iv. to manage ll; ts 


* MISMANAGEMENT f [8-7] bat conn 


9A [8.] thenat re or.colleftion of tha 


pretend, 
— 


r lu 


ve him another not written, 


r perſon. 
ISPEND [V. to waſte, deſtroy, te 
l idly, or o to a bad 


— EW print falſe, wrong, 
1118 ON Is. 1 fignifies in general, 


ne led oz as where a 
— owe eſs Lend | 
to reveal" it to the 


2 or big TEEDSTY 1 but 


A concrats 1. Thi Ow 


e : 


. Ü 


r IL i NAS 


1 


MIS 


thoſe ei imes. In caſes of Mi ſprifien | 


te oven is to be inipriſoned du- | 
leaſure, and to _ his 


— — LV. 26 g; dis 
ple, or ry a things, + in an irregular, 


15 OTE JOTE | V.] to make a wrong . 


MISRE'\CKON Tv. 1 to count, compute, 
ar reckon wrong. 
MISRELA'TE v.] wo relate f 
or =—_ * f ; AN 
RESE/NT cv. to repreſent un- 
z to give a __ of, 75 


5 8.] diſorder ; miſgovernment; 


Alio, a ſtrumpet, concubine, proſtitute. 


be 11 to ſkip over or omit it z "ws fail 
MISSAL {6} the Romiſh maſ-boak, | 


MISSHA/PE Cv. j to disfigure or deform. 


being ſent by upreme authority; frſepnialy þ 


MISSIONARIES [ [S. —— 
are ſent by any Ch church, into Pagan 
or Infide] countries, to convert the natives, 
und eſtabliſh the Chriſtian religion among 
them. eſs hep ern eee 


= LA.] thrown by the hand 5 fri | 

ee ener; 
r, 

* letters j meaning letters ſent from 

— qulmry, ; in contradiſtin- 

unn, 


a el tat may eee 


: 


"MISSURE {[S.] 2 name given to * 
uſed by the Roman | 


Catholics, to recommend and diſmiſs a dying | 


MIST \[3-] » fogor thick vapour, ———_—_- 


{V.]-to erg to take one 

thing for another; Wr tolooſs 

one's way 1 

1 u | V. ] J % do a thing our of | cn 
2 


e one that en ee. talr, Ge. 


concudine z- o- 
TE 


3 


- MISS CV.] to bewide of the mark;z tofail | 


gure | 
MISSION S.] commiſſion ; the ſtae of | thing penal 


MIX 


MISTY [8.] Soul, ob ro ] T mein | 


ceive ; to talce a thing — 


ö MISUSE v. to mae, to pur to q 
t 


wrong uſe ; reat or abuſe. _ 
MISU/SER L S.] in Law, tek ſome 
abuſe of any particuſar liberty or benefit, The 


charter of a corporation, as well as an offices 
may be forfeited by Miſuſer. 
\ MPSY S.] in Natdral Hiſtory » ſcies of 
the chalcanthay'a ſoſſil very common in the 
| Turkiſh dominions, and ſometimes found in | 
the mines of Cremnitz in d 

MITCHELDEAN I P. N. ] a ton in 
Qlouceſterſhie, 'wholſe fairs aie held Eaſter- 
monday, and OR. 10, for "cattle; Heep, and 
— Dn; Monday, © 

ITE IS a ſmall coin formerly current 

equal to about one third part of a farthing. Ic 
denotes alſo n fan weight uſed by the o- 
neyers. It ie equal to the 20th part of a 


MISS 8.] a young while unmartied, grain, and is divided into 24 doits. n = 
[5] = inſect that dreeds in cheeſe, * 5 


MITHRIDATE 451 is — 1 the 
tal medicines of the ee — 


number of 1 and h 
its inventor ——— 


| nn Bo SSCL ORETY MFTIGATE V1 5, Allet ate 
- | ticular days. 4 e . 


5. 
MITIGATTION [(S. 
3 


. Ne 25 1 
— had likewiſe theie mitres, bot how b 
they difered from” chat of che zigh prictt iy 
uncertain, 
-MYTTENS {8.] a bolt of wornan's gfeves 
without fin = 1 

MITTIMUS Cs. as generally uſed, 
two — It ſigniſtes =o 
removing and — of record from o 


court to another. 2. A 

in writing, under the wad ed Halo o fours | 
ſt, of peace, directed to the gaoler or keeper 6 pes 
ſome priton, for the receiving and EY 
— an ee e ee by due courſe 
law," 8 


A to nn blend toprther, / a 


+ MYXEN-{$:Þ a donghil; a lay: tall. 
MIXT [A.] _ or ee. 
MIXT'zovy '\n'Philoſopby and Che- 

miſtry, chat w whinenr (5 of different 

— or It [ae fe ey 


ile or elewentary, 
which is to r nfiftiog 'of 99] . 


iple X 
| principle o ay, wee e Auf ker, 


118 


a e [3] „ BEIT 
y a rt 0 
USKES partly, per 275 int the 


detainer. 
1 5 ; 


. 


4 aa, to. doubt 


ns: phe 


4 


1 * in Mr. 


: 
£ 
| 
1 
1 21 
; 1 
ol 
1 
* 
N 
£ 
* 7 
: 
1 4 
' : 
£ 
: 
: 
; : 
{ 
1 
1 
: . 
1 
$ 
14 
i | 
£ + 3 
*: 
= 
7 
i? BY 
N 7 
1 


y 


ip: In ſome great ſhips there 


ov 


_MIXT TITHEsS: IS. 1 tithes . ol butter, 
cheeſe, milk, Sc. Cp young. 2 75 

IXTukE ES a compound, or aſiem- 

blage of ſeveral en bodies in the ſame 


* 

EN, or — 4 8. > # [in the Sea 

Anguage, is a particular maſt or ſail. the 

rven-maſt ſtands in the ſteramoſt part of, a 
two of 
theſe ; when that next the main maſt is called 
the Aſain-mizer, and that next the poop the 
Bonaventurs Mien. The fail which belongs 
to the Mizen-maſt, is called the Mizen-ſail ; 


and whenever the word Mizen 1s uſd at fe, 


it always means the ſai}, . 
MNEMO'NICS IS. j the art of Memory. 
Pu ol LV. ] to lament, A grieve, 


'MOAR-rovas 18.11 in Huſbandry, a ſort 
of blight, which happens moſtly on light land, 
from the earth's ſinking away from the roots, 


jo that che plants fall down to the earth. 


MOAT, or Siren [S.] in Fattification, 
is a deep trench dug any ht ISI 


1165478) 0 the git gw eee, 
a kind of female head - dr 
* [V.] ed pron is the ur 


Hon IS. n a wink i in the wer ai 
Wade of, potate if 
W ut, mo 

— a4_ th S. ] be paler ; 55 ; 


2 8 57 is nearly e. to 
the agate kind, of à clear horny grey, with 
bay Og reproſedging, mpoliee, « mow and 
branches in the ſubſtance of the ſto 


MOCK Iv. to dende, laugh at, A. 
. gd to play upon or 
es EES CS. J weaver's thrums, ; 


e 15 derifion, ſcary, gidicul 
bene 


4 44 659 ee een 


which imitates. the notes of other bds. 
-MO'CKING-sTocx.[S,]-a butt for mer- 
ziment; a ſubject fit for banter and ridicule, 
MO/DBURY [P. N.] a town in Devon- 


wire, diſtant from London 170 computed, ag | 


205 mea ſured miles. Its fairs are on St Geor 


and St James's days, for horned cattle, th ; gulate 


and hoes; the market is on T hurſday. 
MODAL CA.] relating, to the; 


mode, no not the eſſanca, 
MODALITY enn difference 3 1 
modal acident. 


MODE IS. een tom. Ia Philo- 
thing's ex- 


phy, it denotes the manner of a 
iſtence, which is twofol, ſᷣmple or d. 


Simple modes are. only. combinations. the 
ſame 


fmple idea; thus, by adding units: tage- 
ther, in diſtinct ſeparate collections, e come 
by all the ſeveral modes of numbers, as a do- 
aun, a ſoore, a thouſand, c. Mixed modes, on 
* ontrary, are compounded of * ideas 


5 EET NED 


he; form or 


—— 


MoD 1 


of different kings, as beauty, which *confifts 
in a certain compoſition of colour and figure, 
caufing delight 3 in the beholder; fuch alſo is 
Theft, which is the concealed change of the 
poſictiion cf a thine, without the conſent of the 
proprietor. In Mufic, — 55 particular man- 
ner of conftituting the oRave, and conſiſts of 
(oven ellendhal Fach, "beſides the key or fun- 
damenta}; which regulates the ret; 

| MO'DEL 18.1 in a general ſenſe, is an ori- 
gina] pattern, rene to be copied or imita- 
ted. Alſo, à ſtandard, by which Fer thing 
is "weighed or meoſurcd. a 

MODENA LP. N. 72 itchy of Ttaly, 
bounded by Mantua on the north, by Roma- 
nta on the eaſt, by Tuſcany and Loces on the 
ſouth, and by Patrha and the tertitoties of Ge- 
noa on the weſt. Y 

MO/DERATE [A. 1 temperate, ſober, 
mild; not extreme or violent in opinion; 
ing the mean between two extremes. 

MODERATE [ V. J to govern, rule, or 
r to tem per, allay, or quality; to di- 

dh, leſlen, or abate; to teconcile or make 
up wag rg | 5 

MO'DERATION IS.] forbearance of ex- 

on calmneſs of mind; equanimity; 

ity | 
. MODERA'TOR [S.] in Schools, is the 
perſon who prefides at difputes, or in a public 
aſſembly : Thus the prefident of the annual 
aſſembly of the church of Scotland is tiled 
Mederator. 

MODERN [A.] in ageneral ſenſe, de notes 
ſomething now, or ef our time, in oppolition to 
what is antique or antient. - 

'MODERNVFSE {V.] to adapt antient com- 
poſitions to the modern tafte, 

MODEST [A.] humble, ſober, chaſte, 


temperate, baſhtul, 


MODESTY. 5.155 humility; meekneſs; 
ſoberneſs ; chaftity 5 honeſty ; bathfulneſs, 'or 
ſhameſacedneſs. i 

MO/DICUM 5] a ſmall Hane; a 
ſcanty allowance; a little matter. 

MODIFVABLE [A] capable of being di- 
verſiſied by various moods. | 

J io Philoſepby, 


MODIFICA/TION 1 
ng, or gives it this 


that which modifies: a 
or that quality, - 

' MODIFY V. ] to Viale, qualify,” re- 
MODFLLIONS [S.] in AtelinoBlore 3 
are ornaments in the corniche of the Ionic, 
Corinthian, and compoſite columns. They 
are little inverted conſo es or brachets, in 


| form of an 8, under the ſoffit of à corniche, 


ſeeming to. ſopport the prejecture of the lar- 


mier; though In reality, they are no \more 


than ornaments, 

MODISH [A.] faſhionable ; following the 
preſent mede. 

MODULATION [S.] in Muſe, is the 
art of keeping i or changing the mode or 


ke A ble rei ag 
aan . MO/DULE 


ty 
e, 
is 
1e 
12e 
* 
of 
* 


by the mole's wor 


1 1 
- MODULE (S, ]. in Architecture, 2 cer- | 


tain 2 — 2 bigneſe, taken at pleaſure 

rtion of columns, and 

NILS or 9 of the whole 
building. 

MO bus DECIMANDI $.), 5 in Law, is, 
where money, land, or valuable con- 
ſideration has been dive thap out of mind 
to the miniſter or parſon of any certain 

e in the room of tithes. 

. MO'HAIR IS. tmead or tuff made of | gi 
camel s or goat s 3 

MO'HAWK-counTa'y ILS. J a part of 
North America, Lp Iggy by one of A de five 
nations belonging to the Iroquois, in alliance 
with, and fituated MLM 2g York and 
the lake Qntario, or Frontignac, _ 

MOUDORE RE 78. a Portugueze coin, rated 
at one ven ſhillings. 

OVETY IS.] the half of any ching. 
OIL CV. I to toil, labour, drudge. 

MCINEAU [S. ] in Fortification, is a 
flat baſtion raiſe —.— two others, when 
20 re· entering angle before à curtain is too 


Niors TRE S,] 2 ſmall quantity of } 


water or liquid. It is ſometimes uſed .to de- 
note animal fluids, - the juices of plants, or 
the dampneſs of the air, or other bodies. 
_ MO'LA (5, ]. a formleſs concretion of 
extravalated lood, which s into 4 Kind 
of fleſh in the uterus, i of a fetus ; 
. — in 22 it is 
pan, Or or retu 2. * 
MOLAR LA. ] of or. ee to a 


ion An TzETH IS. ] the gti the 


five innermoſt teeth on either 1655 of the 


months ſo called as ſerving to grind the 


Mold P. N. Ia town Dr 


fairs are Feb. 1 be cal arch ZI, May 12, Aug, 2, 
and Nov. 22, ; the market f is on 


l ſpot, or difcoloura- 


Wedneſday. 
MOLE Wo 2 
Alſo, à mound 


tion on any part of 


or dyke. Alſo, a Hoch blind black creature, 


that works under ground. 
MOLE HILL. Ja 7 binock thiowa, up 
under - ground. 


er [V.] — diſturb, trouble, ver, 


"MO/LLIENT LA.] ſoſtening or apts; 


fying. 
MOLLIFICATTION [5. ] alleviation; * pu- 


riſication 3 mitigation. 


MOLLIFEV V.] to ſoften, to make ten- 
der ot ſupple z to aſſuage; appeaſe, or pa- 
cify; to qualify, or leflen any thing that is 


| burthenſome. 


MOLO'SSES [$.] the dregs of ſugay, vſv-, 
ally called treacle. 

MO'LTING [S.] the. change p \ feathers, 
thairs, or horns, in birds and 525 bi 

MOLU'CCA ISLANDS Ip. N. If inan. * 


' quantity of matter, multipli 


M 0 N 


in the Indian ocean, the largeſt of which 

ſcarce 30 miles round; they are called * 
chian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and Tydor z 
they produce ſago, oranges, lemons, and ſome. 
other fruits; but their peculiar production 
is cloyes, . They are ſobject to Dutch, 
and are fituated in 125” of eaſt Jongitnde, 
ar 


Adar Cs. J in Botany, 8 ſpeces af 


Ja dull, ſtupid, dronith fellow, ” 
3 T. IS. {> the Ries of dike. 

an inftant, or moſt minute and indi- 
4 part of duration, However, fri, 
ſpeaking, Moment ought not to be confider 
as any part of time, but only as the termi- 
nation or limit thereof,” Moment, or Monen- 
rum, in Mechanics, fignifies the fame with 
impetus, or the quantity of motion in in a. 
moving body; which is alwa — equal to the, 

into 4 * 

locity; or, which is the ſame thing, it may 
be confidered as a rectangle under the quan- 
tity of matter and velocity. 

MO'NACHAL [A.] monaſtic; belonging . 
to 4 monk. 8. 15 King 

O'NARCH a governor 

inveſted with i ign bor 55 

MONA'RCHICAL [ A. ] c in 
fingle ruler. 

MO'/NARCHY IS. J a 


5 | 
the | which the ſupreme power is lodged in r 


perſon. 

MONA TERY IS. J 2 convent, a hooks 
built for the reception and entertainment of 
monks, mendicant Age or nuns, whether 
it be an 4 ic T 7 

MONA'/STIC blech g A 
naſfety, or lolitar: LE J * 

MONDAY [S:] the ſecond day of the 
week, ſo called from our Saxon 
who made that day acted. to the : moon, 4, 2 
Meon-day. © 

MO'/NEY IS.] a, piece of : 
with the arms 1 vo a nr which 
makes it current at a certain rate. * | 
E ſpecies af money fee under the article 

in 
'MONNEYERS, 4 Lobi 4 eben i 
of the mint, who Work and ce gold and 
e Be th anſwer al waſte. and 3 


re 

MO'NGER' IS. 1 way de 55 name 
for merchunt; but now is dnly uſed ab” an 
addition to ſeveral N trades,” as 75 
monger, Cbecſemonger, — 


MONO HAN lh N.] in Kent, whoſe fai 
is Of. 29, fot ca tle and pedlary, * 
"MO/NGREL [S:7 cf a mixed breed. 


MONT TION H S. J information 3 ia- 
ſeruction; hint; admonition; een 


warnin 8 
MONITOR _y a' eee; z cne 
who puts another in mind of his duty. 


 MONI- 


* * * 


| 


1 —— and reſolve {| 


, 


, Died nn * 
" MO'NOLOGUE IS. I a dramatic ſcene; in 
hich 2 per the aj 


MON MON 
MONITORY LzTTzzs (5. J are le- I MONO/POLY [S.] is one or more per- 
ters of warning and admonition ſent from an | ſons making themielves  fole maſters o a 
upon information of ſcan- commodity, manufacture, or the like, in 
thin the e of | der to make private advantage of it by ſelli 
iii again at à very advanced price. A Mono- 
I: perfon who wholly de- poly is alia an allowance. of the king, 
to the lervice of religion, in grant, patent, or otherwiſe, for the 
he dircftic ſome ing in any thing, by Which others] are re- 
'- *o||nained from any frerdom they bod before, | 
„ -MONO/PTOTE IS.] in Grammar, is a 


1. - MONO/STICH Þ S. ] an epigram conſiſt- 
{35cm gory ard Bed 7 0 
MONOSWLLABLE IS. J in Grammar, 
is 2 word that conſiſts only of one ſyllable, 
and is compaſed either of one or more letters - 
pronounced at the fame iimne. 
1 MONO/THELITES CP. N. ] 2 ed of 
Chriſtians in the ſeventh century, ſo called 
from their maintaining, that tho' there were - 
two natures in Jeſus Chrift, the human and 
- | divine, there was but one will, which was 
| MONO/TONY IS.] uniformity of ſound ; 
want of variety in cadence ; à fault in pro- 
nunciation, when 2 long ſeries of words: are - 
\ -MONSEIGNEUR, wy 10 [S. 12 
4 1 French, in writ- 
ern ing or ing to dukes, peers, archbiſhops, - 
{ biſhops, preſidents, Cr. but abſol uſed, 
é b a title now reſtrained to the of 


L 
: 


N 
ig 
5 


1 


Fe 


ö 


g 


1 


ON ['S. | che ſtate of thoſe | parts 


1 


@ name, and antiently uſed 
' MONT ANISTS [P. N. ] a ſect of here» : 
| tics; ſocalled from Montanus their principal, 
who gave out, that he himſelf was the com- 
| MONTETH IS. J 2 veſſel. or large 
ſcolloped ba ſon for waſhing of wht 


Os ICA. ] in Botany, i:] | MONTGOMERY I P. N. Ja ton in 
f to flowers, that have but Montgomeryſhire, diſtant from 120 
one petal or 44. - | computed; and 153 meaſured miles, and ſends : 


9. un WS 


— 
3 — 


: from 
| junction with the ſun to the nett 


MON 


nn Its fairs are held 


8 


horſes ;; the market is on 
da 8 ue . . . x. 


ment. It is divided into ſeven epic is 
56 Falk - in 1 has e 


as — different from one another according 
to particular luminary, 
tions they are determined, and the — 
8 they are diſtined for hence Monebs 
of two kinds, aſtrone cal and ciuil. 


5 6 . is that which is go- 
| verned either by the motion of the ſun or 


or a twelſth part of che ecliptic. — 
regard be bad to the Tun's" true {nn 


= 


4; 
1 
ji 
1 


1 
3 7 
Fri. 
1 
i 
. 


; 
f 
12 
115 
1 
F 
Jil 


f 


Ee 
15 
et 


1 


i 
Ur 


| 
Fi: 
] 


: 
F 
Th 
Pall 
2 
| 


N 
2 
Ro 


8 
: 
'S 
: 
: 
4 
8 
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Point, being 27 days, 2 
Arty fie eigene 

alſo p 
Month and Lunation, is the ſpace of tim 
. * conjunction of the moon 


ſun; or the time it talces 


105 


110 
ini 


11 


one 


one new moon to another; the quantity of a 
Synodical Month is 29 days, 12 hour, 44 
minutes, 3 ſeconde, and 41 thirdes. But this: 
3 is not the ſame it all times} for in 

ſummer fo! tice, . when the ſun ſeem" to 
move" ſloweſt, * Syrodical Month” appthis 


| leaſt, being about 29 days, 6 hours, 4 


minstesz but in the winter, when the fone” 
axggion sm: faſter, the moon does not Sa 


. boiling 
q it: was: railed g ſuch 2 a” 


j _ nt 
* 


_—_ 


NOS 
e b ien 3 Tor willed eee Bj 
nodical Mom then ſeems greater, vix. 19 
days, 19 hours, and 37 minutes; Hence it” 
appears, that the difference between a Periodi- 


| bir 5'bur the Serke is & cated 0 X 
of its connection with the other ho ng 
The Lunar Month of Illumination, is the ſpace 


in it is uſed, e 
— Cs of 4% days 


MONTPA'GNATE;, or oo Natel, ris: 
names ear [S. . 
s an eminence choſen = "of ty ch 
the canndn f a place o 


whoſe revolu- | nights. 


to danger 


ve T 
— 
arch, @ 

Ns, 


n 


memorial, or 
Tax e wn _— 


the city 
London in 1666 in the very where 
fire began. This Pilar is D the 


doric arder, and fluted... It is 000 of the 
— boldeſt  pigces of architecture tha ak ed 
ian. attempted, being 202 feet 128, Bite 


diameter 15; it- ſtands on- pedeſtal of wee go 


| feet high, and 21 feet 7; the- 
ing enriched a he ho, Refuge 


fo Rs; 1 | 
MONVYCHA IS. e 
þ a appellation . ben 10 nai a, 1 
2 
or - MODE $. 
4009, b Lin los is Lp, ol 
| of, the ſeveral. — 7 in 


reſpect of quantity os qualit Grammar, 
bi: * — d. ſferent — = 
verbs, frrving to 
tions of n _— ye 
MOODY A. J ares Gj barer 
humour. | 
> MOON, tuna E. J in Aſtren my, a 
ſatellite, oc dean plan, alwa: s attend- 


| 


_ » copper cap made in 


_ akembic, which is luted on to the body or cu- 


Mire, whoſe fair is June 24, for 


the young barriſters and ſtudents at 
qualify them for praktice, and defend the I 


_ fellow. | 


MOP. 


ing on our earth, which the reſpects as her | 
center, and in * whoſe neighbourhood the is 
coptinually found. Her orbit is an ellipfis, 
thro* which ſhe moves in 27 days, 7 hours 
E —9 is alſo the time in which 


moves round her own axis. 
. MOON-caLr ILS. J a monſter; a falſe, 
ion ; a dolt ;; a ſtupid fellow. 
" MOON-z LY [A.] purblind im- eyed; 
2 the revolutions of the moon; 
can 


tract of land, uſually over - run 
Alſo, 2 marſh, fen, bog ; allo, 
- moor. 
TA. 1 out an- 
riding of a ſhip. 


N 01 


855 it is ane Eager, but very 
The 


es tron til ihe 
2 web - feet. 

OORSHEAD IS. among Chemiſts, is 
e form of a head, to 


ſer over the chimney of a reverbatory furnace; 
alſo, "the head of a copper or glafs-ſtill or 


eurbite, which has a beak or pipe, to let the 
Pires run down into the receiver. 
*MOOR-2r 0x x [8] a valuable ſtone, uſed 


*MOOR-KIRK- lr. N. I a town in York- | 
horſes and 


*MOOR-LINCH 1 N.] in Somerſet- 
5 whoſe fair is Auguft 20, for all ſorts 
MOOT Ts. 12 difficult caſe, a | 
inns 
of court, by way of exerciſe, the better to 


cauſes of their clients. 

Mop [S.] a neceflary utenſil among good 
houſe wives. 

*MOPE IS.] a melancholy, ſtupid, heavy 

- MOPF-ryzv [AF dm; ſighted. 
MO pPET, or MorsxY Ps. 1 pvp- 


pet made of rags; a fondling name for 43 
x1. * 


"MOPUS \ S. J ag hn al ar 


Bagh.” > ts 40 re 


2. 


2 by nn 
\ Hook =s. in Country Affairs, denotes | 


MOR 
| MORALE #- * . belonging t to 

manners, or conduct 

| MO'RAL Tes 184 the ſame as 

Ethics ; which fee. 

MO'RAL $zx38 Ns. J that whereby we 
perceive what is good, virtuous, and beautiful 
in actions, manners and charactets. 

MORA'LITY IS.] the ſcience and doc - 
trine of of morals, otherwiſe called Ethics; 
which ſee. 

n T1 ] 2 1 bog, moorvſh 


MORA'VIA LP. Fr. N.) 2 marquiſate or 
province in Bohemia, bounded by Silefia on 
the north-eaſt, by Hungary and Auſtria on 
os and by Bohemia on the Nerd 


MORBID ſickly, faint, diſeaſed, 
MO/REBA 11 N. I a town in Devon - 
ſhire, whoſe ble i ow Macey after Auguſt | 
for cattle. 
|| MORDACITY IS.] of a biting, flinging. 
{ Juaiity. 
MORE [A.] the ati of much, 
and of many, 
3 LF. N 4 hey, coy 
neſus, is a province EN . 
is 2 ' reninfala about 180 miles ah, 130 
| broad, bounded by the gulphs of Lepanto 
and Engia by r or Archipela- 


| "'{ as; on the entt; and by the Mediterranean on 


the fouth and welt. 1 
MORE SR, or morrsco .J. is a kind 
of painting, carving, Cc. done after the 
manner of the Moorr ; conſiſting of ſeveral” 
groteſque pieces and n promif- , 
1 not containing any perſect 
figure of a man, or other animal; but a 
wild reſemblance of birds, beafts, trees, we.” | 
— 4 > or Merrice-dancers, are thoſe altoge - 


| ther in imitation of the AMeors, as Sara a 
ilders ; Chacons, Cc. which are generally ed 


with caſtinets or tambours. 
MORETON [P. N.] 


a town in ore. 
ceſterſhire, whoſe ain ar 
OR. ro, . the 


© ie hrs 2 
Tueſday, 


MO/RETON-nxmsTep IP. N Ja wok 
in Devonſhire, diſtant from London 150 com- 
puted and 179 meaſured miles. Its irs are 


by | on Margaret's, St Michael's and St Andrew's” 


days, for cattle the market is on Saturday. 
RVCERO 


[A.] dutiful, obedient, 
complaiſant, 
MO'RION IS. a head-piece ; armour 


for the head, s 
MO RIBLE [5.1 '2 fort of muſhroom. ! 
MO'RKIN IS.] a beaſt that dies by miſ- 

chance or fickneſs. 


1 IS.] the wool of a "ey | 

p 

MORN, or arte * . the = 

ning of the day appearance of 

light, a : 
” . | N C : 


MOR 


MORO'CCO (p. N.) the capital of a king- 
dom of the ſame name in Africa; weſt long. 
9?, north Lat. 329. 

MOR O CCO, or MarRoQUIN (S.) in com- 
merce, is à fine kind of leather, prepared of 
the skin of an animal of the goat kind, and 
imported from the Levant, Barbary, c. 
ORO'SE (A.) ſullen, croſs, ill-natured, 

ſour, peevith, teſty, froward, ſurly. 
MORPETH [P. N.] a town in Northum- 

berland, diftant from London 224 computed, 
and 291 meaſured miles, and ſends two mem- 
bets to parliament. Its fairs are held 
Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday ſe'nnight 
before Whitſunday ; and Wedneſday next be- 
fore July 22, for horned cattle, ſheep, and 
Horſes ; the markets are on Wedneſday and 
Saturday. 


MO'RPHEW (8. a leprous kind of ſcurf, c 


which ſometimes breaks out upon 
icularly about the forehead. Fs 
5 MORSE (S.) the Hippopotamus, or ſea- 
orſe. 3 
MO RS EL. (S.) a little bit; a ſmall piece; 
a mouthful. 
MO RTAL. (A.) ſubject to death; deadly; 
deſtructive; bringing death; human. 
MORTA'LITY (S.) death; ſubjection 
to death; human nature. 5 
BIIIS or MORTALITY (S.) are the 
weekly liſts of perſoas that die in any place. 
In London theſe bills are drawn up by the pa- 
riſh clerks, and contain an account of the 
numbers, ages, diſcaſes, Sc. of ſuch as die 
within the Bills of Jtortality, that is, in Lon- 
don, Weſtminſter, and the Suburbs, 
MORTAR (S.) a firong veſſel in which 
-materials are broken by being pounded with a 
peſſle. Alſo, a ſhort piece of ordnance, con- 
 iderably thick and wide, for throwing bombs, 
carcaſſes, fire-pots, &c, Alſo, a cement made 
of lime and ſand mixed with water, uſed by 
maſons and bricklayers in building of walls 
with ſtone and brick. 


2 


MO'RTGAGE (S.) in Law, is a pledge or | by 


wn of lands, tenements, Sc. for money 

rrowed ; ſo called becauſe if the money is 
not paid at the day, the land dies to the deb- 
tor, and is forfeited to the creditor. _ 

MORTGAGE'E (S.) he that takes or re- 
ceives a mortgage. | 

MORTGAGER (S.) 
mortgage, 

MORTI'FEROUS ( A. ) fatal, deadly, 
deſtructive. | 

MORTIFICA/TION (S.) the ſtate of cor- 
rupting, or loſing the vital qualities; a gan- 
grene; the ſubduing the body by hardſhip 
and maceration; humiliation; ſubjection of 
the paſſions. 


MO'RTIFY (V.) to deſtroy vital quali- 


ties; to gangtene ; to corrrupt; to ſubdue in- 

ordinate paſſions ; to macerate and humble the 

body to comply with the mind. 
MO'RTISE, or uon T0182 (S.) in Car- 


he that gives a 


2 


MOT 

pentry, &c, is a kind of joint wherein a hole 
of a certain depth is made in a piece of tim- 
ber, which is to receive another piece called a 
tenon. | 85 je 
MO'RTMAIN (S.) in Law, is the alie- 
nation of lands or tenements to any religious 
houſe, corporation, or ſociety, and their ſue- 
ceſſors. By the ſtatute of mortmain lately 
made, it is enacted that no manors, lands, 
Se. ſhall be given or grarted to, or ſettled 
upon any perſons, bodies politic, &c. for any 
eſtate whatſoever, or charged in truſt for cha- 
ritable uſes, unleſs it be done by deed indented, 
and ſcaled at leaſt twelve months before the 
donor's death, and inrolled in chancery within 
ſix months after executed. The two univer- 
fities, and the colleges of Eaton, Weſtminſter, 
Sc. are excepted out of this act. g Geo. II. 


= 6. 0 

MO'RTIMER (P. N.) in Berkſhire, 
2 fair is Octob. 25, for horſes and welch 
cattle. | 

MO'/RTUARY (S.) in the Fcclefaftical 
Law, is a gift left by a man at his death to bis 
pariſh church, in recompence of perſonal 
tithes omitted to be paid in his life-tin.e : of, 


%. 


Jit is that beaſt or other cattle, which after 


the death of the owner, by the cuſtom cf the 
place is due to the parſon dr vicar, in lieu of - 
tithes or offerings forgot, or not well and 
truly paid by him that is dead. - 
MOSA'IC, or 108azc wort (S.) an af- 
ſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, pre- 
cious tones, &c, of various colours, cut ſquare, 
and cemented on a ground of ſtucco, and in 
ſuch manner as to jmitate the colours and de- 
gradations of painting. 
MOSQUE (S.] a temple, or place of reli- 
gious worlhip among the Mabometans. 
MOSS (S.) tho“ formerly ſuppoſed to be 
only an excreſcence produced from the earth 
and trees, yet it is no leſs a plant than thoſe 
of greater magnitude, having roots, flowers, 
and ſeeds, yet cannot be propagated from . ſeed 
any art, ; 
MO'STICE (S.) a painter's ſtaff. | 
MOTA'ZABITES (P. N.) a ſect among 
the Mabometans, properly ſignifying ſectaries. 
They are not accounted orthodox muſſulmen, 
as they believe the Alchoran to be created and 
not eternal; and beſides aſſert, that there are 
2 atttributes in God diſtinct from his ef. 
ence. 


|} MOTE (S.) a ſmall particle of matter x 


any thing proverbially little; In Law-books, 
it ſignifies a court or convention, as a ward- 
mote, burgh-mote, ſwan-mote, &c. 

MOTH (S.) a ſmall winged inſet that 
eats cloths and hangings. | 

MOTHER (S.) a term of relation, de 
noting a woman who has borne a child. Uſed 
figuratively, it denotes whatever gives otigin 
to other things of the ſame Kind: thus we 
ſay a Mether-church, a Morber- tongue, or 


LO 38 


language, c. In Medicine, it ſignifies 
| | N byſteris 


| byfleric fits or paſſions. 


MoV 


A familiar term of 


 addrefs to an old woman. Alſo, a thick 


ſubſtance concreting in liquors, or the ſcum. 
MO'THERHOOD (S.) the office or cha- 
raQter of a mother. 
MOTION (S.) is defined to be the con- 
tinued or ſucceſſive change of place. Alſo, 


| 2 propoſal! made; impuile communicated. 


Ax AAL MOTION (S.) is that whereby 


the ſieuation, figure, magnitude, Cc. of the 


* tanexrs or Mi ſcular Action, is that performed | 


parts of animals are denoted, c. and are 
divided into fpontaneous and natural. Spor- 


by the muſcles at the command of the will. 


Natzral or Ixveluntary Motion, is that which 
is eflected without any ſuch command, by 


the mere mechaniſm of the parts, ſuch as 
the motion of the heart, pulſe, Sc. 


 InTzsTixE MOFTION (S.) is the agi- 
tation of the particles whereof a body con- 


+ fiſts. 


MOTION (S.) in Aſtronomy, peculiarly 
denotes the orderly courſes of the heavenly 
bodies. | 

Drius NAL or extmary MOTION (S.) 


- is that wherein the whole mundane ſphere 
appears to revolve every day round the earth 


from eaſt to weſt. 


This is called the motion 


of the primum mobile, and the common 
motion, to diſtinguiſh it from that peculiar to 


towards caſt. 


ing its poſt. . 
MO'TIVE (S.) that which determines 


3 


each planet, Sc. . 

SECONDARY or Norra MOTION 
(S.) is that wherewith a ſtar, planet, Sc. 
advances a certain ſpace every day from weſt 


MOTION {S.) in Muſic, is the manner 


Ef beating the meaſure, to haſten or flacken | 


the time of the words or notes. | g 
MO'TIONS (S.) in War, are the marches, 
counter - marches, Sc. of an army in chang- 


the choice, or incites' the action; the mover, 
MO”'TLEY (A.) mingled or various co- 


Jours. | ; 

MO'TTO (S.) in Armoury, a ſhort ſen- 
tence or phraſe carried in a ſcroll, generally 
under, but ſometimes over the arms, 

MO'VEABLE (A.) in general, denotes 


any thing capable of being moved, 


Fear or month, tho” they 


- MO'VEABLE yyrasTs (S.) are ſuch as 
are not regularly held on the ſame day of the 
are always on the 
ſame day of the week. Thus Eafter, 'which 


< Is rhat moveable feaſt on which all the reſt 


- depend, is held on the Sunday which falls 


-—4 


„or next after, the firſt full moon fol- 
Jowing the 2 Tit of March; and all the ether 


feaſis keep à regular and certain diſtance from 


j* ; ſuch as Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh- 


Wedneſday, Aſcenſion-day, &c. 


MOVE'ABLE-c60D3 (S.) in Law, ſach 


chattels as are capable of being removed from 


one place to another, as cattle, merchan- 
4:22, Sc. * | 5 


f 


MOU 
M9'VEMENT (S.) in Mechanics, is a ma- 
chine, that is moved by clock- work; for 
the theory of which ſee Clock, Warch, &c. 

PERTETUAL MO!/\VEMENT (S.) bas 
been attempted, but without ſucceſs ; and 
there is reaſon to think, from the principles 
of Mechanics, that ſuch a movement is im- 
poſſible; for that in many caſes of bodies 
acting upon one another, there is a gain of 
abſolute motion; yet the gain is always e- 
qual in oppoſite directions, - ſo that the quan- 
tity of direct motion is never increaſed. 

MO'VINGLY (A.) pathetically ; in ſy-h 
a manner as to ſeize the paſſions, 

MOULD, or Mor» (S.) in the Mechanic 
Arts, Sc. is a cavity cut with a'deſign to give 
its form and impreſſion to ſome form or mat- 
ter applied therein, of great uſe in ſculpture, 
foundery, Fc. 

MOULDS (S.) among Coiners, are frames 
full of ſand, x herein the plates of metal are 
caſt that are to ſerve for the ſtriking of ſpe» 
cies of gold and filver. In the manufacture 
of paper they, are little frames compoſed of 
ſevere braſs or iron wires, faſtened together 
| by another wire fill finer. Each mould is of 
the bigneſs of a ſheet of paper to be made 
and has a rim or ledge of wood to which 
the wires are faſtened; theſe moulds are 
more uſually called frames or forms, There 
are various other moulds, ſuch as are adapted 
to the different ſorts of manufactures in whick 
they ate uſed; thus, there are moulds for 
leaden bullets; for goldſmiths, glaziers, tal- 


|  low-chandlers, baſket-makers, Sc. which it 


is needleſs to deſcribe. 
 MOUED (S.) in Agriculture, is a looſe 
kind of earth every where obvious on the 
"ſurface of the ground, called alſo natural or 
mother-earth ; by ſome alfo loam. 
MO'ULDINESS (S.) a term applied to 
bodies which corrupt in the air, from ſome 
hidden principle of humidity therein; and 
whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain 
white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, 
which, viewed through a microſcope, appears 
like a kind of meadow, out cf which ariſa 
herbs and flowers, ſome only in the bud, o- 
thers ſull blown, and others decayed, each 
having its root, flalk, and other parts. 
MO/ULDING (S.) any thing caſt in a 
mould, or that ſeems to have been fo, altho* 
in reality it were cut with the chiſſel, or 
the ax. 5 
MO/ULDER (V.) to turn to duſt; to de- 
cay; to periſh. | | 
MO/ULDINGS (S.) in Architecture, are 
projectures heyond the naked wall, column, 
wainſcot, &c. the aſſemblage of which forms 
corniches, door-caſcs, and other decorations 
of Architecture, - ” EY 
MO'ULDWARP (S.) a mole; a ſmall a- 
nimal that throws up the cartn. 
MO'/ULINET (S.) in Mechanics, Ggnifies 


| E roller, which being croſſed with two levers, 


a 


M OU 


MUC. 


a0 uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, and o- mourning dreſs are different in different coun- 


ther:{orts of engines of the like nature, to 
draw ropes, heave up ſtones, &c. alſo a kind 
of turnſtile, or wooden croſs, which turns 
horizvntally upon a ſtake fixed in the ground; 
placed in narrow paſſages to keep out horſes, 
and to oblige paſſengers to paſs ſingly. 
MOULT (V.) to ſhed or caſt the feathers. 
MOUND (S.) a bank or rampart, or other 
fence, particularly that of earth. In heral- 
dry, it is a ball or globe with a croſs upon it, 
ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, 
bolding it in their left — as they do the 
ſcepter in the right. 

MOUNT (S.) a mountain; an artificial 
bill raiſed in a garden or other place; a pub- 
lic treaſury, or bank, ſuch as the Mount of. 
piety in Italy. | 

MOUNT-SOREL (P. N.) a town in Lei- 
| ceſterſhire, diſtant from London 104 mea- 
ſur'd miles, whole fair is. July 10, a holiday 
fair; the market is on Monday. 

MOUNT-EGG. (S.) in the tin works ; 
After the tin from the burnt ore is melted 
down and retaclied, there will remain a dif- 
ferent ſlug in the bottom of the float; this 
they call Meuunt-egg ; and tho' of a tin-co- 
Jour, yet is of an iron nature, as hath been 
proved by the magnet. 

MOUNTAIN (S.) a vaſt protuberance of 
the earth. | | 


MOUNTANF/ER (s.) an inhabitant of 
5 Aa ſavage; a tree-booter; a, 


the mountain 
ruſtic, ; 
MOY'UNTEBANK (S.) a quack- doctor 
that mounts a bench in the market, and 
boaſts his infallible remedies and cures. 
- MO'UNTING (S.) in Mechanics, is 
_ Jomething that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a 
work : thus the frame and its dependencies 
make the mounting of a look ing-glaſs; the 
hilt, the mounting of a ſword ; the fuſt, or 
butt, the mounting of a carbine, muſquet, Cc. 
and the mounting of a fan, is the ſticks which 
ſerve to open and ſhut it. In military affairs, 
it ſignifies going upon duty: thus, mounting 
4 breach, is running up to it; mounting guard, 
is going upon guard; and mounting the 
trenches, is going upon duty in the trenches : 
but mounting a cannon, mortar, c. is the 
ſetting it on its carriage, or the raiſing its 
mouth, | f | 
MOURN (V.) to gricve for, lament, be- 
wail ;- to, wear the habit of ſorrow, 
MO/URNERS (S.) an order of Penitents 
in the antient church, who lay proſtrate in 
the porches of churches, begging the prayers 
of the faithful, as they went in, and deſir- 
ing to do public penance in the church.  - 
MO'URNING (S.) ſorrow or atflition ; 
the habit of mourning. Meurring, among 
the Antients, was expreiled by very different 
ens, as by tearing their cloaths, wearing 
 fackchoth, Mir a-fide crowns, and the en- 
ſigns of honour, Oc. The colours of the 


| 


| 


tries. In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourn- 
ing is. black; in China. it is white; in Turky, 
blue, or violet; in Ethiopia, brown; in E- 
gypt, it is yellow; and kings and cardinals 
mourn in purple, "IF 

MOUSE (S.) a little troubleſome animal 
that infeſts houſes and corn- fields. 

MO/USHOLE (P. N.) a town in Corn- 
wal, diſtant from London 290 meaſ.- miles. 
Its fairs are held on Midlent Monday, and 
Michaelmas-day, for cattle and pedlary; the 
market is on Monday. ; 

MOUTH (S.) in Anatomy, is a part of 
the face, conſiſting of the lips, gums, inſides 
of the cheeks, the palate, the falival glands, 
the os hyoides, the uvula, and the tonfils ; 
which ſee under their proper heads. Alſo; a 
ſpeaker ; an orator, 

MOUTH (V.) to ſpeak big, or in a tra- 
gic ſtrain ; to ſeize with the mouth. 

MOW (V.) to cut corn or grais with a 
ſcythe ; alſo, to houſe corn in a barn ; alſo, 
to mak2 mouths, or diftort the face. 

MOW IS.) a heap of corn in a bara in the 
ftraw before it is threſhed. | | 

MO'XA (S.) a fort of cotton or downy 
ſubſtance ſeparated from the leaves of a ſort 
of Indian mugwort ; uſed by the Eaftern 
nations for cauterizing in certain parts of the 
body; and by the moderns as a cautery for 
the gout, | 

MO'YNEAU, or Mois Au (S.) in For- 
tification, is a ſma!l flat baſtion, placed in 
the middle of an over-long courtin, by which 
the baſtions at the extremities are not well 
defcnded from the ſmall-ſhot, by reaſon of 
their diſtance ; ſo that this work 1s proper for 
placing in it a body of muſqueteers, to fire 
upon the enemy from all ſides. 

MUCH-HADAM (P. N.) in Hertford- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is June 24, for toys. 

MU'CID (A.) ſlimy, muſty, mauldy. 

MU'CILAGE (S.) in Pharmacy, is, in 
general, any viſcid or glutinous liquor. It 
alſo denotes a thick pituitous matter, evacu- 


Vikas 


ated with the urine in the gravel and dyſuria. 


It alſo imports the liquor which principally 
ſerves to moiſten the ligaments and cartilages 
of the articulations. | 
MUCILA'GINOUS craxps:(S.) in A- 
natamy, à very numerous ſet of glands, ſerv- 
ing to ſecrete the mucilage of the joints. 
MUCK (s.) dung, or manure for land. 
MU'CKENDER {S.) a handkerchief. 
MU'CK WORM (S.] a worm that lives in 
dung; a miſer; a curmudgeon. 
MU'COUS (A.) ſlimy, viſcous. 
MU'/COUS 6ranxds (S.) in Anatomy, 
three glands which empty themſelves into the 
urethra ; ſo called from the tenacity of the li- 
quor which they ſeparate. „ 
Mo cos #zver (S.) a term uſed by 


phyſicians, to depreſs thoſe fevers in which 
| nature is endeavouring to rid herſelf of abun- 
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ter. The catarrhal fevers of all ſorts, are ex- 
fed under this determination. 
MU'CUS (S). a mucilaginous liquor, ſe 
parated by the mucous glands and the noſt- 
rils ; it is likewiſe uſed for any other ſlimy 
liquor or moiſture. : 
MUD (s.) dirt, filth, mire, lime. 
MU'DDLE (V.) to intoxicate one's ſelf ; 
to get half drunk. | 
MU*DPDY (A.) turbid, foul, impure, dark, 
cloudy, dull. 
MUFF (S.) a caſe of furr to put the 
hands in. . 
MU'FFLE (V.) to cover one's face from 
the weather; to blindfold; to conceal. | 
MU*FFLE (S.) in Metallurgy, is an arche 
cover, reſiſting th ſtrongeſt fire, and made to 
be placed over coppels and teſts, in the opera- 
tions of aſſaying, to preſerve them from the 
falling of coals and aſhes into them; tho' at 
the ſame time of ſuch a form as is no hind- 
trance to the action or the air and fire on the 
metal, nor to the inſpection of the atlayer. 
MU'FTI (S.) the high-prieſt of the Ma- 
hometans. 
MUG. (S.) a, pot or cup to drink out of. 
'MUGGLETO#NIANS (P. N.) a religious 
ſect, which aroſe in England about the year 
1657 ſo denominated from their leader Lo- 
dowick Muggleton, a journeyman taylor, 
who, with his aſſociate Reeves, fet up for 
great prophets, pretending, it is ſaid, to have 


en abſolute power cf ſaving and damning 


whom they pleaſed ; apd giving out, that 

they were the two laſt witneſſes of God, that 

ſhould appear before the end of the world. 
MU'ID (S.) a large meaſure among the 


| French, for things dry. The Muid is no real 


yeſſel uſed as a meaſare, but an eſtimation cf 
ſeveral other meaſurgs, as the ſeptier, mine, 
minot, buſhel, Ce. 

MULA'TTO (S.) an Indian name given 
to one who was begot between a white and 
a black. | 
 MU'LBERRY Txtxtx (S.) the leaves of 
which are food for filk-worms. 

MULCT (S.) a fine, or pecuni nal 
Jaid on a perſon for ſome r 
me2nonr. 

MULE (S.) in Zoology, a mongrel kind 
of quadruped, uſually generated between an 
aſs and a mare, and ſometimes between a 
horſe and a ſhe-aſs, 

 MU'LIER (S.) in Law, fiznifies the law- 


ful iſſue born in lawful wedlock, tho' be- 


gotten before, The Muller is preferred to an 
elder brother born out of matrimony y- as, 
for inſtance, if a man has a ſon by a woman 
before marriage, which iflve is a baſtard, and 
after wards marries the mother of the baſtard, 
#nd they have another ſon, this ſecond ſon 
+ Aulier and lau ful, and ſhall be heir of the 


| Gance of pituitovs, mucous, and ſerous mat- 


\ 


MU IL. 


father; but the other can be heir to no per- 


fon, By the civil law, wheie a man has if 
ſve by a woman, if after that he marries her, 


the iſſue is Muller. 


MULIE'BRITY (S.) woman-hood ; the 
contrary to virility. 

MULL (V.) to heat_ wine, or ary other 
liquor, and ſweeten it with ſpice or ſugar. 

MU'LLAR, or Mort (S) denotes a 
ſtone flat and even at the bottom, but round 
a-top, uſed for grinding colours, or other 
matters, on a marble. Alfo, an inftrument 
uſcd by glaſs-grinders, for grinding glaſs. 

MU*LLET (S.) a ſea-fiſh ; alſo a ſurgeon's 
inftrument, In Heraldry it is a bearing in 
form of the rowel of a ſpur. 


MU'LLIGRUBS (S.) the twifting of the 


guts; alſo, ſullenneſs, doggedneſs, ill humour, 
MULSE (S.) a drink made chiefly of wa- 


ter, wine and honey, mixed and ſodden to- 


ether. EE | 
MULTA'NGULAR (A.) a figure or body 
which has many angles. þ 


MULTICA'PSULAR (A.) flower divided 


into many partitions or cells. | 
MULTIFA'RIOUS (A.) of various or 

ſundry ſorts ; having great multiplicity. 
MULTIFI'DIOUS (S.) having many par- 

titions; cleſt into many branches. 
MU'LTIFORM (A.) having various ſhapes 


or appearances, 


MULTILA'TERAL (A.) having many 
ſides. In Geometry it is applied to thoſe fi- 
gures that have more than four fides or an- 
gles, more uſually called poiygons 3 which fee; 

MULTILOQUOUS (A.) very talkative ; 
loquacious. 

MULTINO'MIAL, or MULTINOMIAL 
xooTS (S.) in Mathematics, ſuch roots as are 
compoſed of many names, parts or members; 
asa+b+d4+c, &c. | 

MULTTPAROUS (A.) bringing many at 
a birth. | | 

MU'LTIPEDE (S.) an inſect with many 


number which comprehends ſome other ſeveral 
times; thus 6 is a Muliiple of 2, and 12 is a 
Multiple of 6, 4 and 3, comprehending the 
firft twice, the ſecond thrice, Ce. 


MULTIPLICA/ND (s.) is the number to 


be multiplied in Arithmetic, 

MULTIPLICA'TION (S.) in general, is 
the art of increaſing the number of any thing 
and is the fourth cule in Arithmetic, and 
ſerves inſtead of many additions; the pro- 
duct of a multiplication being only the repe- 
tition of the multiplicand fo many times as 
there ate units in the multiplier, All the 
variety that can happen in this caſe is expreſſed 
in the followiug table of multiplication, 
which muſt be got by heart. 


* 


More 


' MU'LTIPLE (s.) in Arithmetic, is a 


r fo Dies Wt 


MUM 
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' MULTIPLICA'TOR, or MU! TIPLIER 
(S.) in Arithmetic, is a number multiplying 
another called rhe Multiplicard. 


MULTIPLICITY (3. ) a great number; | 


a great variety, 

MULTUPPLYING-Gr.ass (S.) in Optics, 
one wherein objects appear increaſed in num- 
ber. See Polybedron. 

MULTISICOQJOUS-rranTs (S.) are 
thoſe which have after each flower many diſ- 
tinct, long, ſlender ſiliquæ or pods, in which 
thair ſeed is contained ; ſuch are bear's-foot, 
columbine , houle-leek. , navel-wort, or- 

ine, Tc, 

MU'LTITUDE (S.) an aſſemblage, or a 
collection of a great number of diſtinct per- 
ſons ; thus we ſay, a multitude of men, of 
horſes, of trees, &c. 

MUM (p.) huſh ! filence! 

MUM (S.) a kind of malt-liquor, much 
drank in Germany, and chiefly brought from 
| Brunſwick, which is the place of moſt note 
for making it, 

MU'MBLE (V.) to mutter, grumble, or 

ſpeak inwardly ; to chew with the gums, 
_ - MU'MMER (S.) a maſker ; one who acts 
frolicks in a perſcnated dreſs. 
 MU'MMERY (S.) maſquerading; buf- 
foonery ; foolery. 

MU'MMY (S.) a body embalmed or dried, 
in the manner uſed by the antient phyſicians ; 
or the compoſition with which it is embalm- 
ed. There arc two kinds of bedies denomi- 
nated mummies: the firſt are only carcaſſes 
dried by the heat of the ſun, and by that 
means kept from putrefaction; theſe are fre. 
quently found in the ſands of Lybia, ſup- 
poſed to have been overwhelmed by the clouds 
of ſand raiſed by the hurricanes, frequent in 
thoſe deſarts. The ſecond kind of mummies 
are bodies taken out of the catacombs, near 
Cairo, in which the Egyptians depoſited their 
dead after embalming. We have likewiſe 
two different ſubſtances preſerved for medi- 
cinal uſe under the name of mummy, tho 
both, in ſome degree of the ſame origin: 
the one is, the dried and preſerved fleſh of 
human bodies embalmed with myrrh and 
ſpices, the other is the liquor running from 

uch mummies, when- newly prepared, or 
when affected by great heat or damys. A- 
As * i is a Kind of wax, made 
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of pitch, turpentine, and common wats. 
which they uſe in grafting and planting the 
roots of trees. 
MUMP (V.) to nibble; to talk low or 
quick ; to go a begging. ; 
MU'MPER (S.) a | 
MUMPS (S.) ſullenneſs; | the pouts ; the 
ſquinancy, or quinſy. 
MUNCH (V.) to eat, or chaw. 
. MU'/NDANE (A) worldly, or belonging 
to the world. 
MU/NDIC (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, a me- 
tallic mineral, more commonly called Mare. 
cafite ; which ee, 
MUNDIFVCATIVES (S.) in Pharmacy, 
the ſame with cleanſers or detergents. . 
MU'NDIFY (V.) to cleanſe or purify. 
MU'NGREL (S.) any thing generated be- 
tween two different kinds. : 
MUNVCIPAL (A.) in the Roman Civil 
Law, is an epithet which fignifies inveſted 
with the rights and privileges of Roman ci- 
tizens. Thus the municipal cities were thoſe 
whoſe inhabitants were capable of enjoying 
civil offices in the city of Rome. Among 
us, it is applied to the laws that obtain in 
any city or province. And thoſe are called 
municipal officers, who are elected to defend 
the intereſts of cities, to maintain their 
rights and privileges, and to preſerve order 
and harmony among the citizens, 5 
MUNUFICENCY (S.) an boun- 
z the act of giving. 
MUNVFICENT (S.) liberal, generous, 
bountiful, 
MU'/NIMENTS, or MINIMENTS (S.) 
the writings relating to a perſon's inherit- 
ance, by which he is enabled to defend his 
title to his eſtate; or, in a more general 


ſenſe, all manner of evidences, ſuch as char» =D 


ters, feofments, releaſes, Cc. 

MU'NIMENT novss (S.) a little ſtrong 
room in a cathedral, college, or univerſity, 
deftin'd for keeping "the ſeal, charters, &c, 
of ſuch cathedral, &c. | 

MU'NIONS (S. ) in Architecture, are the 
ſhort upright poſts or bars which divide the 
ſeveral lights in a window frame. 

MUNPVTION (S.) the warlike proviſion 
with which a place is furniſhed in order for 
its defence; or that which follows a camp for 
its ſubſiſtence, 
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Have ſtores on board, in order to ſupply a * 


v idian, for fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, 


of Cheſter of great antiquity, annually choſen + 


Te utter ſecret diſcontent, 


Sious { 
- cauſed by a hot dry ſeaſon, or rather by a 
An inflammation of the blood, and a ſwelling * 


_ <ommunicated from one to another, tho” it 
_ gx nerally goes no farther than to thoſe of the 


_ cempoled principallyoffeſhand tendinoue fibres, 


_ raes, veins, nerves, and lymphatics ; all which 
Exe ſurrounded by, or cucloſcd in, one common ] 


MUR 
MUNI'TION $n1es (S.) are thoſe that 


Mee: of men of war at ſea. 

MN RAGE (S.) a toll taken of every cart 
or horſe, coming laden into a city, for re-: 
pairing the walls. 233 ; 

MU'RAL (A.) in general, is any thing 
belonging to a wall, which the Latins call 
Murx. N , 

MURAL axcn (S.) is a wall, or walled 
arch, placed exactly in the plane of the me- 


or other inſtrument, in order to obſerve the 
meridian altitudes of the Hervenly bodies. 
MU'RAL cxown. See Crown. 
 MU'RDER, or wmvrTHEx (S.) is the 
wilfa! and felorions Killing a perſon from 
premeditated n:#live 5 provided the pa ty, 
wounded or otherwiſe hurt, die within a 
year and a day after the fact was committed. 
MU'RDERERS, or MUzDERING PIECEs | 
15.3 i Ship, are ſmall pieces of ordnance, 
either of braſs or iron, which have chambers | 
put in at their breeches. They are uſed at* 
the balk-heads of the forecaftle, half-deck, 
or ſteerage, in order to clear the deck, on the 
M&:ip's being boarded by an enemy. f 
MU*RENGERS (S.) two officers in the city 


8 


Hut of the aldermen, to ſee that the walls are 
| in repair, and to receive a certain toll 
and cuſtom for the maintenance thereof. 
MU REX (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is the 
Tmax, or ſnail. 1 
1 (S.) darkneſt; huſks of corn, fruit, 
c. 1 | 
MU'RKY (A.)] dark, cloudy, louring. 
- MU'RMUR (S.) a complaint half ſup- 
fied ; a ſhrill low noiſe. | 
«+ MU'RMUR (V.) to grumble; complain; 


4 


MURRAIN, or carers (S.) is a conta- | 
| diftemper among enttie, principally | 


general putrefaction of the air, which bege's 
ig the throat, that ſoon proves mortal, and is 
lame kind. | 
-MU'RREY (S.) 2 dark brown colour. 
- WURRION(S.) a helmet; cafquc jhead- 


e. ; 
MUSCADE'L, or Mwscavins (S.) a rich 


kind of wine, of the' growth of Provence or | 


Languedoc, in France. Alſo, a ſweet fort of 

pear. | 2 
 MU'SCLE (S.) in Anatomy, a part of the 

human body, deſtin'd to move other - 


part, and that in general by a voluntary mo- 
tion, or ſuch as is dictated by the will; being 


which have alto veſſels of all kinds, as arte- 


me 
— 


MUS 
membrane. Alſo, a ſhell-ſiſh, well known. 
- MU/SCULAR, or uuscurous (A.) is 
ſomething relating to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of a muſcle, 


MUSE (S.) deep thought ; cloſe atteritionz 


J abſence of mind; the power of poetry. 
MUSE (V.) to ponder ; meditate 3 confi- 


der attentively ; to wonder or be amazed. 
MUSEUM (S.) a name which originally 
tgnifed a part of the palace of Alexandria, 
which took up at leaſt one- fourth of that city. 
This quarter was called the IAuſeum from 
its being ſet a-part for the muſcs and the ſtudy 
of the ſciences, Here were lodged and entcr- 
tained the men of learning, who were divided 
into many companies or colleges, according to 
the ſciences of which they were the profeffors ; 
and to eacn of theſe houſes or colleges was al- 
lotted a handſome revenue. The foundation 
of this eſtabliſhment, is attributed to Prolemy 
Philadelphus, who here placed his library. 
Hence the word Muſcam is now applied to any 


place ſet apart as a repoſitory for things that 


have an immediate relation ta the arts. The 
Muſcum at Oxford, called Aſhmolean Muſeum, 
ie 4 noble pile of building, erected for that 
purpoſe, And the Muſeum of the late Sir 
Hans Sloane, contains a noble and valuable 
collection of the product. ons of nature and 
art, and has been lately purchaſed by the pub- 
lic for the benefit of the nation. 

MU'SES (P. N) certain fabulous divinities 
among the Pagans, ſuppoſed to preſide over 


| the arts and ſciences, Some reckon no more 


than three of them, viz. Mneme, Azde, and 


1 Melete ; 1. e. memory, finging, and medita- 
tion: but Homer and Heſiod reckon nine, 


viz. Clio, Which means glory; Euterpe, 
pleafing ; Thalia, flouriſhing ; Melpomenc, 


attracting; Terpſichore, rejoicing the heart; 


Erato, the amiable; Polyhymnia, a multitude 
of ſongs; Urania, the heavenly; and Calliope, 
ſweetneſs of voice. To Clio, they attributed 
the invention of hiſtory ; to Melpomene, tra- 
g:dy ; to Thalia, comedy; to Futerpe, the 
aſe of the flute ; to Terpſichore, the harp ; to 
Erato, the 1yre and lute; to Calliope, heroic 
verſe ; to Urania, aſtology ; and to Poly- 
aymnia, rhetoric. | 
MUSHRO'/OM (S.) in Botany, is a genive 
of imperfect plants, compoſed of a pedicle, 
crowned with a broad head; convex and ſmooth 


J at the top; and hollow, foliated, lancellated, 


or ſiſtulous on the unger file. 

MUSIC (S.) is one of the ſeven liberal 
ſciences, and comprehended alſo among the 
mathematical, as having for its object diſcrete 
quantity or number, but not conſidering it in 
the abſtract like arithmetic, but in relation 
to time and ſound, in order to make a de- 
lightful harmony: or, it is the art of diſpo- 
ſing and ng ſounds conſider d as acute 
and grave; and proportioning them among 


themſelves, and ſeparating them by juſt inter- 


vols pleaſing to the ſenſe. 
25 = MUSICAL. 


8 4 299 no my » ==» oo 


* 


ted. 
that fangs ure ſhall ſorfeit his lands and In 
| goods as on other attainders, tho? whetie ver one 


MUT 
_ MU'SICAL (A.) harmonious, 3 
feet ſounding. 
MUSICIAN (S.) one ſkilled in harmony; 


a profeſſor of muſic. 


Musk (s.) a dry, light, and friable ſub- 
ſtance, of a dark blackiſh colour, tinged with 
purple ; it is a perfume of a very ſtrong ſcent, 
and only agreeable when in a very ſmall quan- 


tity, or moderated by the mixture of ſome o- 


ther perfume, It is found in a kind of bag or 
tumour which grows under: the belly of a 


wild beaſt called Moſchus. 


MU'SKET', or MvU$QuET (S.) a fire-arm 
borne on the ſhoulder, and uſed in war. 
length of a muſket is fixed at 3 feet 8 inches 
from the muzzle to the pan, and it carries a 
ball of 16 to the pound. 

MUSKETO ON, or MUSQUETOON (S.) 
a kind of ſhort thick muſket, whoſe bore is. 


the 38th part of its length: it carries 5 ounces 


of iron and 7 and a half of lead, with an equal 
quantity of powder. This is the ſhorteſt fort 


of blunderbuſles. 


MU'SLIN (S.) a fine thin ſort of cotton 
cloth, which bears a down or knap on its ſur- 
aged, brought from Bengal and the Eaft- 

ndies, 


MU'SROL (S.) the noſe-band of a horſe's 
the Doric order, and ſo called from the word 


bridle, 

MUS SILA' TION (S.) murmur, 
grumble. 

MUSSU'LMAN (s.) fignifies a faithful 
believer, a title aſſumed by the Mahometans. 


MUST (S, ) new wine; new wort, 


« MU'STARD (S.) a ſauce made of a ſeed } 

of the ſame name, of a hot biting quality. 
MUSTA'CHES (s.) whiſkers. 
MUSTER (V.) to aſſemble or form an 


army ; to review forces; to bring together, | 


MUSTER (S.) a review of a body of for- 


ee eee 


Mus TER. uAs TEA (S.) one who ſoper- 
intends the muſter to prevent frauds. 

MU'STER-norL (S.) a regifter of a 
regiment, 

M'USTY (A.) mouldy ; fpoiled with 
damp ; moiſt and fetid ; tale ; ſpoiled with 


 MUTABVLITY (S.) changeableneſs; in- 
conftancy ; change of mind. 

MU/TABLE (A) ſubject to change; al- 
terable z inconſtant; unſettled, 

MUTE (A.) dumb; in a general ſenſe, 
ſigniſies a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has not 
the uſe of ſpeech. In Law, it is a perſon that 
flands dumb or ſpeechl-ſs when he ought to 
anſwer, or to plead. In a trial for high trea- 


fon, if a priſoner ſtands Zfute, he ſhall for- 


feir lands and goods as if he had been attain- 
In felony and petit treaſon, a perſon 


flanding Mute is adjudged to the penance (of 


| being preſſed to death) ir is held, be there- 


N UN 


b prevents the attainder, which otherwiſe 
might be incurred, and fotos only his chats 
tels. Alſo, the dung of birds. 

MUTES (S.) certain dumb perſons "SY 
in the Grand Signior's ſeraglio to ſtrangle 
criminals with the bow - ſtring. In Grammar, 
the conſonants which have no ſound of 
themſelves without a vowel, are called Mutes 


MUTE (V.) in hunting, the hounds are 


ſaid to run mute, when they run without ma- 


king a cry. 


The [ 


| 


A 


— 


MU'TILATE (V.) is to main, retrench, or 

cut away any member of the body; to caſtrate. 

MUT LOUs (A.) maimed, or lamed. 

MUTILA'TION. (S.) is the deprivation 
of a limb, or any eſſential part. 

MUTINE'ER (S.) a mover of ſedition, 

MU'TINOUS (A.) ſeditious; turbulent. 

MU'TINY (S.) commotion ; ſedition; 10% 
volt from lawful authority. 

MUTTER (V.) to murmur ; grumble ; 
to utter ſomething obſcurely, 

MU'TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep dreſſed 
for food, 

MU'TUAL (A.) recigrocal ; acting equal - 
ly on both ſides. 

MU'TULE (S.) in Architecture, is a kind 
of ſquare modillion ſet under the corniche of 


Mutiles, maimed or imperfect, becauſe they 
repreſent the ends of the rafters, which are 
crooked or bent in like manner as the beams 
or joints are repreſented by the triglyphs inthe 
ſrieze of the ſame order. 

MU'ZZLE oy a Guy, or ox TAR. (S.} 
the extremity at which the powder and ball is 
Dee in; and hence the muzzle ring is the 
meta cirele, or moulding, that ſurrounds 
the mouth of the piece. Alſo, a hog's ſnout, 

MUZZLE(V. ) to bind or tye up tha mouth 
with any thing. 


MWRRAS (P.N.) in 1 
whoſe fair is i 21, for cattle, ſheep, and 
pedl 


MY'DRIM (P. N.) in Carmarthenſhire, 


8 fair is March 12, for catile, horſes, and 


flannel. 
MYO'LOGY (S.) that part of A1 
which treats. of the muſcles of the human 


body, 
MYO/PIA, or MYo77As, (S.) ſhort-figbt- 


- edneſs, a ſpecies of viſion, wherein objects are 
ſeen diſtinctly only at ſmall diſtances z which 


is incident to perſons who have the cornea and 


| eryſtalline, or either of them, too convex. 


MY'OPS (S.) one who is ſhort-ſighted, or 
purblind. 

MYRIAD (S.) a term uſed to denote 
10, O00. a 

MYRMIDON (S.) any rude ruſſian; ſo 


named from the ſoliiers of Achilles. 


MYRO'/BALANS (S.) a kind of medici- 


al fruit brought from the Indies, of which 
. are five kinds : they are fleſhy, generally 
with a ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part 


MY. 


PTE or leſs of an auſtere acrid taſte, 


* 


＋ 


r 
der of ſweet ointments. 


- 
* 


-refin kind, ſent to us in looſe 
the fize of a pepper-corn to 


Havour, but very 
Hut nor diſagreeable. It is brought from 


n. Hill. 


| bling myrtie-berries : thus we meet 
+ with the Ferm caruncles, and the myr- 
inciforius of the upper lip, and is inſerted 
— — 
" MY'RTLE (S.) is a ſweet-ſmelling, 
fragrant tree ; its fruit is an oval, trilocular 
berry, with a fingle kidney-ſkapel feed in each 


_ MY'STERY (S.) is a truth revealed by 
God, which is above the power of our natural 
zeaſon, either to find out or to comprehend 
ben it is revealed. The religion of the Jews 
was full of myſteries ; nay, the whole nation 
Was 2 — according to St Auſtin. 
Their facrifices, their prieſthood, their puri- 
_ Keations, included myfteries which bave been 
gk eee, eſus Chriſt and his A- 
poſtl brazen 


erpent was 2 0 
that repreſented the croſs and death f rig. 
Sarah and Hagar, Hazc and Thmael, denoted 
We two covenants, The tabernacle and its 
veſſels, denoted the worſhip that Cod was to 
. -_ xeceive in the Chriſtian church. The prieft- 

+ hood of Aaron has been explained by the a- 
Pole Paul of thepriefthood of Jeſus Chrift ; 
and Chriſt himſelf has diſcovered to us the 


1 's being three Days in the 
yhale's That of manna, repreſented 
the facrament of his body and blood, That 


union between Chriſt and his 
church. That of the temple to be 

and rebuilt in three days, prefigured his death 
and reſurrection. The myflerics of the Chri- 
ian religion are the incarnation of the 2vord, 
ns latical union with his human nature, 
* his miraculous birth, death, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſion, the grace of Jeſus Chrift, and the 
manner of its operation in our hearts ; the 
+ -« celurreftion of the dead, with all the other 
yſteries revealed to us both in the Old and 
ew Teſtament, are the objects of the faith 
of all true Chrifizans ; and the doctrine of the 
goſpel, and thoſe tenets of Chriſtianity were 
called myſteries, not only becauſe they were 
ſecrets which had not been known, if the Son 
of God and his Holy Spirit had not revealed 
them to believers ; but alſo, becauſe they were 

not revealed indifferently to every body. 


_ MYRRH(S.) is a vegetable product of the 
anules, 
at of a 
walnut, of a reddiſh brown colour, with more 
er leſs of the mixture of a yellow, Its taſte is 
bvitzer and acrid, with a peculiar aromatic 
nauſeous ; its ſmell is frongs 


thiopia, but the tree which uces it, is 
Los ** ; i 


* MY'RTIFORM (A.) in Anatomy, is an 
| on given to ſeveral parts, from their 


m muſcle of the noſe, which ariſes near 


- the union of Adam and Eve, which typified | 


NAB 


ſome ſecret meaning; emblematical. 

MY'STICS (P. N.) a religious ſect, diſſ in- 
guiſhed by their profeſſing a pure, ſublime, 
and perſect devotion, with an entire difin- 
tereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh con- 
fiderations, and by their aſpiring to a flate of 
{ paſſive contemplation. 5 
MYTHO'LOGY (S.) che hiftory of the 
g pans gods and _ of antiquity, with 
the explanations of the myſteries or 1 
concealed therein. 3 

MYU'RUS (s.) in medicine, is an epi- 

thet given to a faint, ſinking pulſe. 


N. 


18 tenth conſonant of our alphabet; 
it is a Fiquid, the ſound of which, is formed 
| by forcing the voice ſtrongly thro* the mouth 
and noſtrils ; being at the ſame time inter- 
cepted by applying the tip of the tongue to the 
fore-part of the palate, with the lips openi. 
In the beginning of words or ſyllables, it ſuf- 
fers no conſonant immediately after it; nor 
any before it, except g, I, and 1, as in gu 
Enow, ſnail, c. As a numeral, N ſtands for 
geo, and with a daſh over it, thus N 
900,000. Nr or No, fiends for numero, or in 
number ; N. B. for nere bene, or note well, or 


ſound, as.in , name, rice, nat, &c. and ſome- 
times after we is almoſt loft, as in condemn, 


cont Ec. 1 I 
NAB (V.) to ſurprize ; to take one nap- 
ping; to arreſt, 1 Us 
NABONA'SSAR, or RA OF NABQs 
from the commencement of Nabonaſſar 
reign ; an epocha of the greater importance, 
as Ptolemy and other aſtronomers account 
* year . kick In | « 
A'DAB (S. igh prieſt or 
tiff of the Perſians, [whoſe dign 
e as that of mufti among the Tütks. 
NA/DIR (S.) in Aſtronomy, is that point 
of the Heavens which is diametrically oppoſite 
to the zenith, or point directiy over our heads, 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the 
horizon... 
NAG (S.) a ſmall horſe, or any horſe in fa+ 
miliar language. 
NA'HUM (P. N.) the ſeventh of the twelvg 
leſſer prophets, a native of Elkoſhai, a little 
village of Galilce, the ruins of Which were 
till to be ſeen in the time of St Jerom. The 


ate altogether unknown, Authors are divi- 
ded as to the time wherein Nabum prophe- 
fied ; St Jerom places it in the reign of He- 


| gypt, which the prophet ſpeaks of as a thing 


* MY!STICAL (A.) ſomething myfterious 


paſt, The ſubject of Nahum's propheſy 2,4 


Or n is the thirteenth letter, and ; 


take particular notice. N has an invariable 


NASSAR, a method of computing time 
's 


" 6 &A £6 © _-- 


ity is ” 


particular circumſtances of this prophet's life 


| zekiah, after the war of Sennacherib, in E- | 


r gg agr. 


Aa a 


3 6 


r / e A. tid 


[> mon the lunula, from its figure, ſome- 
6 reſembling the ſegment of a circle. Alſo, | 
a @ medſuteof — 


ſerve to bind ſeveral pieces together or to 


very, it ive r ar to drive 4 large Nui 
e 
to render it unſervieeable to the enemy. 


2 lain; evident 5 mere ; ſimple ; ab- 


jectures. Thus, we fay the foliages of a 


| a the rammarians uſually call a noun, 
\ 


_ sppellative, Proper Names are thoſe: which 
repreſent ſome individual thing er perfon, 10 


J Lülli Ro ade ro bogey 


The 'aftruRion of Nineveh, which he deſ- 


cribes in the moRt lively and pathetic manner 
and this prophecy was vexities in the tioge v 


at 
as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things of i 
ſame ſpecies, as Cicero, whith repreſents 
certain orator, | names are either talled 


that city by 2 in the year of the world | chriſtian, as thoſe given in baptiſm, or Tut- 
ſtile of | 


378. The 


is prophet is very bold | names ;; the Grit impoſed for the diſtinctiom 


and figurative, and can hardly be exceeded hy] of perſons, anſwering to the Roman p# 


the moſt celebrated maſters in oratory 


menologies, 1 v5 
his feſtival on the frſt of December. 


NA'IADS (S.) in Mythology, nymphs 6f nown. 


the fountain. 


The | the ſerond for the diſtinction of families * 
time of his death Is not known, but the Greek ſwering to the omen of the Roman, and t. . 
I and Latin martyrologies; obſerve | Patronymicam of the Greeks, Name - - | 


NAME (v.) to.give a name of ttls\ 6 


Ggnifies 


NA'IANT (s.) in Heraldry, is a term uſed] mention, or ſpeak” of; to nominate of f- 


in blacewing Aides, when borue in an haft. ee 


tontal poſture, 4s if ſwimming. 


int, 


NA'MPTWICH, or nawtwics (b. by 


NAIL (S.) in Anatomy, is a kind of bonyſ a town in Cheſhire; diſtant from London 12 


not be explained. The ſeveral parts of the 
nail have their ſeveral names: the extremi 
is called the apex ; the oppoſite part to this i 
the root or baſe ; near which there is a white 


containing the fixteenth 


of a 'F et 
NAA n Building, are ſmall pieces 
trod br braſs, which being drove intb wbos, 


faſten ſomething upon them. 
NAIL (V.) to faſten with nails. In Gun- 


ot Iron ſpike into todch- hole of cannon, 


N4KED (A.) without eloaths ; bare; un- 


- NAKED (8.) in Architeftere; is the fur - 
Face or plane from whenee the proſectures a 
riſe, or which ſerves as a ground to the pro- 


cepital ought to anfwer to the Naked of 2 
es 55 and that a pilaſter ought to exceed 
the Naked of the wall by fo many inches. 
NA KER (S.) mother of pearl, | 
NA MAR (.) the Turks common 
prayer. es : 
NAM, AAM, or N MATT (S.) is 2 
Law term, ſignifying the taking or oiſtraiming 
n' rr us where 4 man 
takes another man's beaſt for doing damage in 
his ground ; or where it is done in conſtquence 
of another man's act, as When it is agreed, 
that in default of payment of ſome conttact, 
it ſhall be -Jawful to diſtrain lands charged 
therewith, © - "AF 
NAME (S.) d&hotes = word whereby men 
have agreed to expreſs ſome idea; or which 
ſerves to lighify thing or ſudject ſpoken of. 


vo their noun is not of quite ſo great an ex- 
tent as our Name, - Name: are either proper or 


fairs are held March 26, Sept. 4, and . 
for cattle, horſes, Tloaths, flannels, hardware, 
pewter, and bedding ; the market js on $4- 
turday. 5 e 5 f 
NA'NTGLYN (FP. N.) in 
cattle, = 23 
NAP (S.) a thort ſleep f a dbze ; alfo, the 


_ tuft, or hairy f | 
NAP (V.) to take 4 ſhort ſleep; 
kt ſleep 3 


ſhort hair growing thete; in reſembliince of 
the nap on cloth. | 8 
NA'PERY (s.) table-lineni © : 


and pellucid, of a ſtrong ſmell, very bea ay ine 
flammable, ahd when pure, buriiing aw. 
without leaving any tefiduur; | 
floating on the watef of certain . — 7 
breaking out of the fides of Hills, in > 
rts of Chitia, where if un 


takes fire and overſpre ids the ſurfate of th 
water for a4 great extent, with a Frong white 
flame, and emits a very difagreeable ſhell 
it is difficult to extinguiſh it, water making 
burn the fiercer. 8 | 
NAPIER's, of xt$zx's hokes, of 2688 
(S.) is an inſtrument invented by J. Neper} 
baron of Merchiſton, in Scotland, whereb 
the multiplication and divifion of large num 


7 


NAPKIN (S.) tloathis'uſed at tables t6 


wipe the hands. | | 

NAPLES [Kingdom of] (P. N.) is one of 
the Sicilies ; it is the fouth eaſt 2 of Ttaly; 
and is fituated between 14 and 19 eaft long: 
and between 38 and 43 north Tat. being boun- 
ded by the Gulph of Venice on the notth eafty 
by the Meditetranean Sed dn the ſouth eaſt 
by Sicily and the Tuſcan Sea on the fouth- 
weſt, and by the Pope's territories om the - 


* 


ly, only by the narrow. Reeight or phato of 
Mefima. N * £ fa 8 * oh - - 
= NA ISG 


* a 


Derbyſhirsz 
eee 


It is found. 


north 3 and divided from the iflands of Sei- ; 


excreſcence, growing on the fingers and toes of computed and 164 meaſured miles; whoſe - ; 
men, and feveral other animals, The num- 


ber, Figure, fize, and colour of the nails need 


' NAPE (S.) 4 name for the hind part of 
the neck, ſuppoſed to be on accdunt of the 


NA'/PHTHA (s.) in Natural Hiſtory, l _ 
fluid mineral body, of a thin confiftence, bright 


” 
* 


. 


bers are mch facilitated. "ORD. 


— * | 


: 


<4 
. 2 


2 and ſome b 1 
lighted candle be held gear the ſurſsce; it... © 


* 


1 Ll 


' hire; diſtant from London 168 computed, 
and 200 meaſured miles; whoſe fairs are 


1h NATAL (A.) relating to--nativity, 01 
5 2 called the buttocks. 


government, 
NATIVE (S.) a gerſon conſider d as born 


: e uſed in ſpeaking of the ſaints, as the 
07 | - of St John the Baptiſt, ee. bu 6 
© "when we ſay the Nativity, 

that of Joe Chriſt, In old Law-books, it 


- 


. 
NA PPNG (As) fecping 3 alſo, ** 


—— or by furprize. 
NA/PPY (A.) tufted ; : or woolly, as coarſe 


DN ARBATH (P. N.) a town in Devon- 


March 2, June 4, July 5, Sept. 26, and 
Dec. 523, Sn "an Boch and ſheep ; the 
market is on Wedneſday. 

1 (S.) 2 flower eall'd the 

: 

NARRA/TION (S.) account, relation, 
narrative, hiſtory. 
| NARCO'TICS (S.) in Pharmacy, ſopori- 
ferous medicines, which excite a ſiupe - 
faction. R 
 NARD, or xazvvs (5) {pikenard, a 
_odorous 

NARRATIVE (8. narration, recital, 


KA/RROW (A.) of mall breadth ; con- 
z ungenerous. 

NA*RROWNESS (S.) want of breadth ; a} 

confined fate ; , poverty z want 'of 


_ capacity. . 
NASTY (A.) filthy, dirty, Dovenly, for 
did, nauſeous, obſcene. + 


one s birth. 
NA'TES (s.) in Anatomy, a term 
as thoſe two ibs: extecier — 


- NATION (S.) a collective term, ufed for 
2 whole people, confined within fix'd limits. 
and under the fame 


in a certain place which was the reſfi- 
———— and where be received 


His education. 
- NATFVITY, or NATAL bar (S.) theft 
_ Gay of a perſon”s birth. The word Nativity 


it is underſtood of 


© - Ggnifies villainage, or ſervitude. In Aſtrolo- 

Ey, it is the ſituation of the heavens, and par- 
- giculacly of the za houſes, at the moment of 
a pet ſonꝰs birth, 

NA/TURAL (A.) produced or effected by 
nature; ſuch as nature made it; baſe- born, 
or ill:gitimate ; proper, or genvine ; ; agreeable 
to nature. Natural Functiamt, are thoſe action: 
whereby the aliments are changed and aſſimi- 
_ dated ſo as ta. become 2 part of the body. Na- 
cura Hiftory, is a deſcription of the production 
of the earth. ural Irclinations, are the 
tendencies of our minds towards things. ſeem - 
ingly good. Natural Philoſophy, is that which 
conſiders the powers- and properties of natu. 
3 their mutual actions on one a- 


þ 


| 


| NATURALIZA'TION (S.) in Law, the 


of motion b 
verned i in that 
\ which they avichtly ol ſerve in all the — 


| © - % 
in the ſtady of nature, and the knowledge of 


4 natural bodies, eſpecially in what relates to 


Is animals, vegetables, metals, minerals, and 
ed all, an epithet for Rrong deer o. loves | 


act of naturalizing an alien, or placing him in 
the condition of a natural born ſubject. In 
England this is done by act of parliament ; 
| but none can be naturalized before they 
received the ſacrament of the church, and 
taken the oaths of allegiance and ſu . 
NA'TURALS (S.) among.  phyficians 
whatever naturally = to an animal, in 
oppoſition to Non-naturals ; which ſee. 
NATURE (S.) — to Mr Boyle, has 
eight different ſigniſications ; it being uſed, 
i. For the author of nature, whom the 
ſchoolmer call natura naturens, being the ſame 


thing we mean its eſſence; that is, the at- 


the thing be corporeal or not; as, when we 
attem 
triangle, &c. 3. Sometimes we 

chat which a man has by nature, with what 
accrues to him by birth ; as when we ſay, fuck 


Fa man is noble by nature. 4. Sometimes we 


take nature for an internal principle of mo- 
tion ; as when we ſay, a ftone by nature falls 
01 | to the earth. 5. Sometimes we underſtand, 


| by nature, the eſtabliſhed courſe of things, 


6, Sometimes we take nature for_ an aggre- 


a living one; in which ſenſe phyficians ſay, 
that nature is ſtrong, weak, or ſpent ; or that, 
in ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes, nature left to her- 
ſelf, will perform the cure. 7. Sometimes 
we uſe the term Nature for the univerſe, or 

whole ſyſtem of the corporeal, works of God'; 
as when it is ſaid of a phœnix, or chimera, 


too, and that moſt commonly, we ex- 
wes by the word x ind of Caf or o- 
ther ſtrange kind of being. 
Laws * NATURE (S.). are thoſe laws 
« Frag vl r bodies are go- 
pon each ather, and 


ges that happen in the natural ſtate of things. 


ors, Ce. | 


particulats made uſe of, not only in the royal 
navy, but in every other Kind of navigation; 
"as timber and iron for ſhipping, pitch, tar, 
hemp, cordage, ſail- cloth, gunpowder, ord- 
nance, and fire-arms of every fort,” ſhip- 
chandlery wares, &c, 
NAVAL crown, See Crown, 

.NAVE (S.) the middle part of a wheel, in 
which the axle moves. Alſo, the body of a 
church, where the people are diſpoſed, reach- 
ing from the balluſter, or rail of he choir, to 


nE. perſon well verſed th 
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3 


have 


with God. 2. Sometimes by the nature ofa 

rr 

ee fluid, of a 
confound 


gate of powers belonging to a body, eſpecially | 


t there is no ſuch thing in nature. Some- 


NAVAL arxairs (S.) comprehend what- | 
ever relates to navigation, ſhip-building, ſai- 


.NAVAL Tos Es. (8.) comprehend all thoſe 
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* 
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— 


mariners. 


N AZ 


"NAVEL (S.) in Anatomy, the center or 


fewer pard of the abdomen, being that part 


where the umbilical veſſels paſs out of the 
feetus to the placenta of the mother. 

NA'VENBY (P. N.) a town in Lincoln · 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held April 18, and Oct. 
17, for horſes, Welch ſheop and ſwine z the 
marker i is on Thurſday. 

 NAVIGA/TION Is.) is the art of con- 
ducting or carrying a ſhip from one to 
another, Tt iniplies-not only the mechanical 
art of managing the Yails, and working a 
Hip ; that is, of cauſing it to obſerve ſuch mo- 
tions and directions, as are aſſigned by the 
navigator; which muſt de learned on ſhip- 
board, and in the of ſailing; but 
likewiſe the theory thereof, which 
en the nevigato*s being furniſhed wi the 
proper inſtruments and elements; ſuch as a 
tible of latitudes and longitudes, maps and 
charts, See the articles of Log, Back flaff, 


N uadrant, &e. 
NA VIGABLE (A. 2 


being paſſed by ſhips or 
NAUGHT, 
good for nothing, corrupt, 
leſs, wicked, lewd, diſſolute. 
NA/ULAGE (S.) freight, or fare of 9 — 
by water. 
NAUMA'CHIA, or —— (S.) in 
Antiquity, a ſhew or ſpectacle among the an- 
tient Romans, repreſenting a ſea- fight. 
| NA\USEA (S.) in Medicine, a reaching, 
or propenſity and endeavour to vomit, arifng 
from a loathiag of food, excited by ſome viſ- 
cous humour, that irritates the ſtomach. 
NA/USEATE (V.) to "path, abhor; to 
rej ect with — — 
NA/USEOUS (A.) loathſome; aiſguiftful.. 
NA/'UTICAL (A.) belonging to ye or 


1 (S.) a ge- 
ption of the terreſtrial globe u 2. 
for the uſe of mariners, more 

a Chart ; which ſee. » 


NEB 
reſtrained to a ſect of Heretlcs, whoſe rei 
gion conſiſted of a range ] of Juda. 
iſm and Chriſtianity; obſerving at the ſam 
time the Moſaical law, and the ſeveral rites- 
of the Chriſtian religion. 
NA'ZARITES (P. N.) among the 
were perſons who, either of 2 


ſervation of the Nazariteſhip : they were of 


week or month; orithoſe who were bound 
to it all their lives. All that we find pe- 
culiar in the latters way of life is, that they 
were to ahſtain from wine and all intoxicat- 


s|the hair of their heads. The firſt "ſort. of 
Nazarites were moreover to avoid all deſile- 
ment; and if they chanced to contract any 


were obliged to 3 a· freſni. 


well 2s men might bind <henilolees n this 


vow. 


or eri (A.) bad, by a 


Cre rag (80 in — Hiſtory a 


Fr no and having its ah omg divided . 


into a great number of cells by 
- partitions, each of which has a perforation 
and is continuous to the other, It takes i 


NAVY (S.) the Geet or ſhipping of a 
\ or ſtate. 

var G. J ae; an adverb of negation 
n dut more. 

NA'YLAND p. N.) a town in Suffolk; 
whoſe fair is 2, for horſes, cattle 
and toys; the market is on Friday, ' 

NAZARE'ANS (P. N.) in Church Hiſ- 
*tory, a name originally given to all Chriſti- 
ans in general, on account that Jeſus-Chriſt| * 
9 but afterwards 


is on Friday. 


| 


heat. 


as alſo when the ſhore is Ye 
clayer, ouſy, or or foul and rocky ground. 
P-Tipzs-(S.) thoſe which happen 


— 
} and fourth 


NE/APED (A.) is when a thip wants wa- 
ter, ſo that the cannot get out of the har- 
bour, off the ground, or out -of eee 


- [the ſeamen ſay the is neaped,” or deneaped.  _ 
NEAR, or No:/NZAr- (V.) at ſea; oth... 
word of command from him that cons the . . l 


ſhip to the man at the re W 
rs apy — — 3 
NEAR (P.) nigh at hand]; not far af. 
| NEA'RNESS (S.) cloſeneſs ; alliance of 
blood or affection; ein, 
ed] gardlineſs. | ; 
NEAT (A.) clean, pure, unadulterated. 


NEAT (8, black cattle ; 2 % 


or or. ' 


Trinity Thurſday, 1 13, and Sende 
1a, for cattle, ſheep and 


of cattle. 


NE/BULOUS, ctovpy (A.) in Aden * 


my, is a term applied to certain of the fixed 
ſtars, with a dim hazy light; beingleſs-than 
thoſe of the Lixth magnitude, and therefare 
fearce viſible to the naked eye 

NE'BULY, or Nanu _- L enz | 


* 


15 is whe a coat W 


by their parents, were dedicated to the ob- 


two ſorts; namely, ſuch as were bound to- 
this obſervance far only a ſort time, as a2 


ing liquors, and never to ſhave or cut off 


pollution before the term was expired, they 
Women 22 
: NEAL, or ANNA (V.) to temper metal 5 


gradual | 
 'NE'ALED (A.) among ſeamen, is uſed: 
oben the foundings i deep water claſa to ths 


Loy the market 5 
NEA T-HERD (S.) one who has the cave 


- ae 


a perſon id impleaded 
in thing on ſuch a day, 
| | generally, without al- 
by ging any farther, it is 3 2 ati pe. 
NECESSARY (a) ina philoſophical | plea, becauſe ſuch pleading may gev 
is that which cannot but be, or cannot imply that be did it in ſome ſort, * | . 
otherwiſe; inevitable or unavoidable ; alſo| - NE/GATIVE ien (S.) in A i 


competent, thus marked (—) and | 0 66 
5 rern (V.) 6 fue; * to which it is prefixed to —— b 
not n leave trhe. thing. 


# NECE:SSLT | ) oor needy, i in- NEGATIVE QUANTITIES (S.) — 
2 2 . gebra, ate ſuch as have. before them 2 2 


'- NEQE'SSITY 8.1. whatever is dese by gative ſign, and which are ſuppoſed to be 
wer that i — than nothing, $8 4, are ne- 


alten quantities. 
*"NEGLE'CT (8. cartleſſneſs, flight, o 
miſſian. negligence. * 


| NEGLECT (v.) t omit 8 
I” ſlight ; to negard 3 


NEGOTIATE pry to manage, — 


NEG Iv 'TION (S.) treaty of buſineſs 3 
done. managing an affair; tranſacting ag matters ig 


commeree g the buſineſs tranſacted, 
NEGOTIA'TOR (S.) one who trankafty 
berween parties. 


"NE/GROES (S.) axe. properly the inha- 

i ant of Nigritia in Africa, alſo: called 

Blacks. and Moors; but this name is now 

given. to all the Blacks. 

NE'/GROLAND, or N (P. — 
| h lies between 1 


K "NEEDHAM (P, N.) a town in Suffolk 


Arat 1 (5.). in Me. ver. Niger running thro” it, It is bounded 

, isÞp. needle touched with 4 loads | Zaata, north — 
3 — on | known countries on the eaſt ; by Guinea on a 
kick playing ae Bberty, it directa itſelf to | che ſouth ; and by the Atlantic Ocean on. 

_ _ eprtain-points in or under the Horizaen ; and | the. 
s therefore horizontal or inclinatory. Pes HEMVAH (P. N.) 2 canonical - 
—— —— and wy; les the article of the Old Teſtament, — the 


of ite author, 
NE/EDLES (S.) two capes, or head.lands, 
* of. ae 3 or i 
4 ge rocks. ft | — 
—_ e (at — 2 baſe, bor-{ king. of Perſia ; When the opportunities he 
= - Sue, heinop » ' aamloabls, r Ht ie teten ef being daily in the king's —— 0 
: 2 8 {gether with the fayour of Eſther 
| # rde 12 baſs, impious, abo- —— * e _— 
= ATION (5.) i Log a a — | 


s- 


2 lem, in the ſame manner it was before. it : 
ons thing to be diſſerent — by. the Baby! © 
IVR a 3 ing to eruſalem ae he 


ba = 


EE TT 
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2 E 
und came back again with a new commiſſion, 
by virtue of which he regulated every thing 
relating to the ſtate and religion of the Jews. 
The hiftory of theſe tranſactions is the fubjee 
of this book. 
' - NEIF (S.) in Law. books, ſignifies a ſhe- 


villuns See Villain. 
* NEIGH (V.) to whinay, or make the: 
noiſe of a horſe in ſceat of a mare. 


NEVGHBOUR (S.) one who lives near 
_ another 3 —.— a benefaftor. In Divi-' 
ng of the ſame nature. 


that one hves in ; friendiy communication. 
28 inhabitants of the ſame place. 
NEVTHER (F.) not either; nor one 


5 other, ö 


NEM CON, for NEMINE CONTRADI- 
CFNTE, i. & none contraditing, a tering 


- Chickly uſed in parliament . 
a ſleey, were ſez nymphs, daughters of Nereus 


carried without oppoſition, 

+ NEMORIAL (A.) of agrove, or wood; 
woody; encompaſſed with woods or groves. 
— NE NIA. or NoxNIA (S.) in antient Vo- 


etry, was a mournful kind of ſong, filled 


with the praiſes of ſome deceaſed perſon, 
and fang during the celebration of the funeral. 

NEOME NIA, or Noumtzx1a (S.) a 
feſtival. of the antient Greeks at the begin- 


ning of every lunar month, which was, as: 


the name imports, obſerved upon the firſt day 


of the new moon, in honour of all marr, 


eſpecially Apollo, who was called Neomenios 


becauſe the ſan is the fountain of light, Babe, and] 


whatever diſtinction of times and ſeaſons: 
may be taken from other planets, yet they 
are all owing to bim as the original 1 thoſe 
borrowed rays by which they ſhine, The 
—— alſo their Neomenia, or feaſt of the 

new: moon, on which ſacrifices were 
appointed, and on this day they had: a fort 
of family entertainment and rejoicing. But 


their. moſt celebrated Neawenia was that at 
* * 


the beginning of the civil year, or firft 
of the month Tiſri, on which no ſervile la- 


. mn; 


NEO'PHYTES (P. N.) or new plants, 
as. it fignifies in the Greek, a name given by 
the primitive Chriſtians, to thoſe Heathengs 
— had newly embraced the faith; ſuch 
being confidered as 
u nge by ba iim. The term bas alſo 
uſed far thoſe juſt admitted into orders, 
and ſometimes for the novices in monaſ- 
„It is ſtill applied to the converts made 

the Miffionaries among the Infidels, 
ST NEOTS. or Naxos (P. N.) a town 


, [= Huptiagdonfhire 3 diſtant from London 4 41 


computed, and 56 meaſur d miles. Its fairs 


bre held Aſcenfion-Thurſday, June 13, Aur 
1, and Dec. 27, for c TIA 
Fe market is Yon 


regenerated, or 


N E s 
NEPE'NTHE (S.) 2 drug that drives 4. 
way all pains. Homer fays; whoever ſhould 
take it mixed with wine, could not be ſenk- 
ble of grief for that whole day, nnen 


father or mother wers to die. 
eee eee (S.) the fon of 2 brother or 


NEPHRVTIC (A) relating. to the-reins 
or kidneys; troubled with the one; e 


gainſt the ſtone. 
NEPHRPTICS. (S.) in Pharmacy, et- 


nit cines proper for ifeates i in the kidneys. 
1 8.) the place near; 


NE/POFISM (S.) 2 term uſed in Italy, 
to ſigniſy the authority which the pope's ne- 
phews and relations have in the adminiſtration 
of affairs, and of the care the popes takes to 
raiſe and enrich them. 

x NEPHO/TOMY 809 the cuttingor or- 
ing the kidneys. | 
NEREIDS- (F. x.) in the Pagan Theo- 


and Doris. ' Hefiod reckons up 5o of them; 
Homer 39; Virgil's liſt is much ger 4 

NERVES (S.) in Anatomy, are cylin- 
drical whitiſh parts, uſually fibroſe in their 
firyture; or compoſed of eluſters of fila» 
ments, arifing from the brain, or rather from 
its medu}l# oblongata within the ſcull, and 
from the ſpinal marrow,” and ronning from 
thenee to every part of ref che tes 

ET TR - NERVOUS 2 full Ff 
nerves z g; robuſt orous weigh | 
pithy 3 having n i * 

NE/SCIENCE (S.] ignorance, ©” : 
OT (S.) 4 point of land ronning into 


NEST {S.) the bed formed by a 
laying its eggs and nurturing its y 
a receptacle or harbour for thieves, 
.NEST- x66 (S.) an egg left in io wht 
F or houſe 
where. 


NE/SPLING (S.) a young” bird un- 


- NESTO'RIANS (P. N.) > Chriſtian fect, 
the followers of Neſtorius, biſhop and parri- 


arch of Conſtantinople z ; who, * * the year © 


419, taught that there were two roman 


in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and human 


which are united not hypoſtati 
ſtantially, but in a myſtical — . — 


he concluded that Mary was d | 
Chriſt, and not the mother of God, For this | 
opinion Neftorius was condemned and depoſed 
by the council of Epheſus ; and the derte 
of this council was confirmed by the emperor 
Theodoſius, who baniſhed the biſon Ws 
monaſtery. Thoſe Chriftians who at 
are called Neſtorians and Chaldeans ate 
numerous, and are ſpread” oyer x re wy 
mia, and along the river Tigtis and Bu- 
fairs| phrates ; they are even got into the Indies, 
and into Tartary and China, Thoſe of India” 
ſettled under a Neſtorian prieſt called John, 


to * 


who, is the year 1145; gothinſelf declared 
1 77453 bog 


#4 $3 
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| MESS... | NEW 
King bf indoſtan, and grew very famous un- or thing- that is neuter, or that te yur 
Der the name of Preſter John. The Neſto- | with neither fide. . 
vians, though they ſpeak the language of the NEW (A.) freſh ; modien 3 not d- 
ceſpectwe countries, only officiate in the quated; ſtrange; wonderful ; not common 5 
©haldee” or Syriac tongue. *Jor ordinary. 
NET (S.) @ texture woven with proper | NE'WARK (P.N.) a borough i in Notting- 
Interſtices or meſhes, deviſed for the 5 hamſhire; diſtant from London 95 computedg 
Haid and fowl. and 228 meaſured miles, Its FEM are held 
NE'THER (A.) lower, or unde" a.; Friday before Paſſion · Sunday, May 24, Whit - 
| Snfernal, or belonęing to the regions below. jſun-Tueſday, Auguſt 2, November 1, for 
 NE'THERLANDS (vp. N.) antiently call- | horſes, cattle, ſheep, pigs, linen and wooilea 
ed Belgia, but fince denominated Low-Coun-{cloth ; and Monday before December 21, for 
eries, or Netherlands, from their low fitva- | hooks, cattle, ſheep, and pigs; the market 
eien, are fituared between 20 and 70 of eaſt! is on Wedneſday. It lends two members to 
Jongitude, and between 500 and 530 3o' of fparliament. 
month latitude ; and are bounded by the Ger-y NEWBERRV (P. N.) » town if Berk- R 
wan ſea on the notth; Germany on the eaſt | hire, diſtant from London 47 computed and 
dy and France on the ſouth ; and by 56 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held Holy- 
another part of France, and the Britiſh ſeas} Thurſday, for horſes and other cattle ; 5 July 5» 
on the weſt 3--extending near 300 miles i in for horſes, cows, and hogs; and St. 
length from north to ſouth, and 200 miles} lome w, Auguft 24, for cheeſe and horſes 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt, They confit]and St Simon and Jude, October 28, —_— 
of 17 provinces 10 of which are called the Jditto ; the market is on Thurſday, PN 
Auſtriam and French Netherlands, and the o- NE/WBOROUGH (P. N.) a town in the 
cher 7 the United Provinces. - « Fifle of Angleſea, diſtant from London. 256 
NE'TTINGS (s.) in a ſhip, a fort off meaſur d miles. Its fairs are held Jone 22, 
erstes made of ſmall ropes, ſeized together Aug. 10, Aug. 21, Sept. 25, and Nov. 11, 
Sith rope yorn or twine, and fixed on the f for cattle; the market is on Tueſday. 
quarters and in the tops x; they are fometimesy NE'WBRIDGE (P. N.) in 
Nretched npon the Jedges from the waſte trees | whoſe fairs are held March 31, and Sept. a 
us the toof᷑· trees, Hom the top of the fore- Jfor cheeſe and horſes. 
<aftl- to the poop, and ſometimes are laid} NE'WBURG (p. N.) a town in Laws. 
. on the wake of à ſhip to ſerve inſtead of ſhire, whoſe fair is June 21, ma, WM 
gratings. | horn's cattle and toys. 
NETTE (s.) a fort of ſinging plant. NEW-BUCKENHAM (p. x.) « town in 
 *"Fhe root of the common nettle is accounted Norfolk, whoſe fairs are held May 29, for 
<iaretic and lithoneriptic ; it ſerves to purify ſcheeſe and cattle; and Nov. 22, for cheeſe 
the blood, and is good in ſpittings of blood, and tors; the market is on Saturday. | 
Hemorchages, and the menſes. The ſeeds} NEWCA'STLE (P. N.) a town in Car- 
Ache Roman nettle are recommended in theymarthenſhire, whoſe fairs are held June 22, 
aftkma, ang other diſorders of the longs.” . 4ſuly 18, and Nov. 22, for cattle, horſes, _ 
SL bas 2 perſon or make eee Tia (P. N.) a 
to or ſet 2 in 8 vroxn TI nE a 
Purmd g 250 * - Jrown in Northumberland, diſtant from Lon- 
NEVER at no time, ot to}40n 212 computed; and 276 meaſured miles. 
Sine. * 85 Jles fairs ate held 21 nine days, for 
NE'VERTHELESS (P.) notwithſtand-- horned cattle, ſheep and the three firſt 
ing; and yet. days; cloth, woollen, and various other | 
NUR Looy 8.) a diſcourſe concerr-¶ .oods to the end ; the markets are on Tue 
ing the nerves; as Neurigrapby is a a day and-Saturday. A 
tion of them, NE/WCASTLE op Ltr (P. N.) n 
NEURO TICSs (S.) meilciaas for the G. town in Staffordſhire ; diſtant from London 
orders of the nerves. 4116 computed, and 149 meaſured miles, Its : 
NEURO/TOMY (s.) the anatomy of the fairs are held Eafter-Monday, Whit-Mon- 
nerves. Jay, July 6, firſt Monday in September, and ; 
” > (A.) ind:Ferent 3 of neither — 6, for We r ee is on | | 
NEVUTER, or vu N- DEA (8) in NE WCHURCH (P. N.) a town „i- i 
. Gratamar; is ore of the three genders of [caſhire, whoſe fairs are held April — and 
Noun , {ſo called den neither maſculine; September 30, for horned cattle and ſhee | f 
or feminine, 4 NE'WENDEN (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe 199 
d 
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NEUTRAL Ars (8. ) in Chemiſtry, i is air is July 1, for pedlar's wares, | 
-. a ſort of ſalts neither acid nor alkaline, but} NE'WENT (P. N.) à town in Glouceſ- 99 


parting of the nature of both, | Jterſkire, diſtant from London 89 computed, 
4 b „ 12 104 meaſurpd at W 


NEW 
before Eafter, Wedneſday 
| before Whitſuntde, Aug. 1, and Friday after 


held W. 


ber 8, for cattle, n and 
the market is on Friday. 
NEWHA'VEN (P. N.) in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fair is October 30, for ſheep, cattle 
and horſes. 


z 


- NEWHA'VEN Kp. N.) a town in Suſ- | 


ſex, - whoſe fan ig Oftober 10, for pedlar's 


Wares 0 
NE/'WICH (b. N.) in Suſſex, wheſe fair 
bs Joon 1, for cattle and pedlary, 
. NE'WING (S.) barm, or yeſt. 
„ NE'WEL (S.) in Architecture, is the up- 
_ poſt which a pair of winding ſtairs turn 
t. 


Au enfer (p. N.) a part of Hemp« | 
to the Iſle of Wight, appro- | 


kte 

. of parliament, for the growth 
— 4 vy. | 
- NE/WFOUNDLAND (P. N.) a triangu- 
lar iſland, 4350 miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and 200 miles in breadth at the baſe 
from eaſt to weſt z ſituated in North Ame 
rica, between 55% and 612 of weſt longitude, 


and between 47 and 529 of north latitude, | 
bounded by the narrow ftreights of Belifle on 


.- north; by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt 
fourth. E the bay of St Lawrence 
Sogn A It is PfabjeRt to England; but 

the — — banks on this coaſt are frequented 

by moſt European nations. 

NEWMA'REET (P. N.) a town. in 
Flintthire, whoſe fairs are laſt Saturday. in 
April, 3d Saturday in July, 4th Saturday in 
October, and 2d Saturday i in December, for 
cattle ; the market is on Saturday. 

NEWMARKET (P. N.) a town in-Suf- 

Ga, diſtant from London 54 comp. and 60 

meal. miles. Its fairs are held Whit-Tueſ- 

day and October 28, for horſes and ſheep; 
the market is on 8 mn 
 » NEW-MOON (S.) frrictly ſpeaking, is the 

fate of the moon a little * her conjunc- 
tion with the ſun; tho* it is often uſed fo: 
the conjunction itſelf, - 

NEWN p. N.) a town in Montg — 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held laſt Tueſday in 
March, June 24, laſt Tueſday in Auguſt, 
October 24, and December 16, for ſheep, 
horned cattle and horſes. 

.NE'WNHAM (P. N.) a town. in Glou- 
eeſterſhire, diſtant from London go comp. 
and 106 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are held 
2 11, and October 18, for hoſes and 
p 3 the market is on Friday. 

; NE'WNHAM (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe 

fair is June 29, far linen and to | 

.. NE/'WPORT (F- N.) in Eder, whoſe 
fairs are held Eaſter-Tuciday, and Nov. 17, 
for horſes, &c.. 

NE WORT (p. N.) in the Ile of Wight, 
diſtant from London 72 computed, and 85 
_—_ miles, Its "my are __ Whit-Mon-. 


# * 
* 1 — 


4 


NEW 
day, Tueſday, and Wedneſday ; the markets 
are on Wedneſday and Saturday. .'  . 
 NE'WPORT (F. N.) a town. in Mon- 
mouthſhire, whoſe fairs zre held Holy-Thurf- 
day, Whitſun-Thurſday, Auguſt 15, and 
November 6, for cattle ; the market is en 
Saturday. 

NE WORT (P. N.) 2 town in Penne. 
'brokeſhire, whoſe fair is held June 27, fos 
cattle, borſes and ,; the market is on 
'Satu 


1 NEWPORT (P. N.) 41 mars. 


ſhire, whoſe fairs are beld 
May 28, and July 27, for horned — | 
horſes and ſheep; and December 30, for 
ditto, and fat cattle z- n is on Wn 


| 
| 


in Buckinghamſhire, diſtant from 44 
comp uted and 54 meaſured miles. Its fairs 
are held April 22, June 2a, October aa, and 
— for cattle; the market is on 
rid A. 

NEWS (8.) tidings, advices, public ora 
vate, foreign or domeſtic. 

3 n 

e Jaan a town in Hampſhire, | 

whole fair is July 22, for old horſes and toys. 

NEWTON (P.N.) a town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 17, 2 1a, 
for horſes, horned cattle, and 

NEW TON ABBOT (P. N.] 2 tam in 
Devonſhire, whole fairs are held June 24, for 
horned cattle ; firſt, Wedneſday in 8 
g 
for cheeſe; and November 6, for wookew 
cloth; the market is on M 


for cattle. | 
| NE'WTON-BUSHEL (P. N.) a town in 
Devonſhire, whoſe fairs are held June 24, the 
firſt Wedneſda ber, and Novem- 
ber 6, — — diftant from Lon- 
don 2 omputed and = meaſured miles. -. 
TON Sir Is aac] (F. N.) was born 


on Chriſtmas-day, in 1642, at Wolſtrop, Lin- 


colnſhire. He was deſcended of the eldeſt 
branch of the family of Sir John Newton, 
bart. which family were lords of the mano 
of Wolſtrop, and had been ſo for near 200. 
years ; and his mother's name was Anne 
| Ayſcough, who was alſo of an antient fami- 
ly, After his father's death, his mother fent 
him, at the age of twel 
at Grantham z but took him theoce a few 
years after, in order to make him acquainted 
with his own affairs, and look after them 


himſelf, But ſhe found him of a diſpoſition ſo 


difinclined to buſineſs, and fo entirely devoted 
:0 his books, that ſhe ent him back to Gran- 
cham, with liberty to follow the bent of his 
dun genius; and from thence he was remov= 
ed to Trinity-college in Cambridge, 1660 at 
Iche age of Fong wa learging the * 


*. 


matics, 


1 


NE'WTON PEPPLETORD (P. N.) 2 
rcd, ware whole far is Otober 18, | 


to the free-ſchool 1 
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ration. 


Py 
the refiftance of fluids to bodies 

them ; both almoſt entirely new, and treated 
of according to the author's ſublime notions 
in geometry. See the next article. At the 
Optics, ſame time that Sir Uſaae was about his great 
work of the Principia, he bad another upon 
his hands, as new, and as much an original 
namely, his Optics, or Treatiſe od light and co- 
fours, publiſhed firſt in 1704, after he had made 


experiments for near 30 years to complete i 


8 


optics, to an entire ſyſtem of phyſics, In 
1687, when the privileges of the vaiverſity of 
Cambridge, whete he had been profefibr of 
the mathematics from the year 1669, by the 


attacked by King James I, he was one of 
the moſt zealous maintainers of them, and the 
univerſity nominated him one of their dele- 
gates to the high commiſſiom court, He was 
alſo member of the convention parkament in 
1688, and kept his ſeat there til] it was diſ. 
oled. In 2696, che earl of Halifax, chans 

lor of the — obtain d of King 
: William, to make Sir Iſaac Newton warden 
| that human wit could have in- fof the Mint; in which office be did many 
vented, to add to the imperfection of its important ſervices, at the time the money 


piguing bimfelf on [he beld to the day of his death. In t, 


wi 
he was choſe mem ber of parliament for the 


the glory of it. His manuſcript on the infi- 


great 
ſaids the thought it 


ny ſeſteem br him, and oft 


as 5. | 
and England. Sir Iſaac was certainly the in- ja happineſs to live in the ſame age, and be ac- 
3 and the diſpute was only whethesſquainted with him. He had compoſed a trea- 


] 
| 
4 
F 
: 
; 
: 
| 
$ 
: 
1 
= 
1 


inventor, and that M. be had ſhewn the principal hints, found them 
was the firſt who publiſhed this me- ſo new and ingenious, that ſhe defired an a- 
In 16$7 Sir Ifaac pub- fbridgment of the whole work, only 


of 


cade m 


* 


the 
rincipia z the doctrine of central forces, and 
ent 


fignation of Dr Barrow in bis favour, were 


enn knowledge. Yet, ſuch was his modeſty, {was called in to be re-coined. Three years 
he took no care to aſſume the property of this jafter he was preferred to be maſter of the 


— but was contented with Mint, a very confiderable em „Which 


24d. 


& © 


i 

NEX 
| was 2 paſtime}; for he received it at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon coming fatigued from the 
Mint, and ſolv'd it before he went to bed, 
After his death, there were found many wri- 
tings of his upon antiquity, hiſtory, and even 


divinity, ſciences 


very remote from thoſe by 
which he had made himſelf famous. 


His 


health was very good till the age of 80; he 
then began to be troubled with an incapacity [poi 


to retain his urine, yet for five years follow- 
ing, which p his death, he had in- 
tervals of health and eaſe, which he procured 
by a regimen and applications which he never 
had occaſion for before. He was obliged to 
truſt the care of his employment in the Mint 
to Mr Conduit, who married his niece. 
did not endure much pain till the laſt 20-days 
of his life 5 twas thought he had the ſtone; 
when the pain was ſo violent that drops of 
ſweat ran his face, he never was heard 
to groan, nor ſhew any figns of impatience, 
and as ſoon. as he had a moment's reſpite; 
would ſmile, and talk with his uſual gaiety. 
On the 18th of march, in the morning, he 
talked a good while with the celebrated Dr 
Mead, and was in his perfect ſenſes till that 


He |. 


NIG 
 NIA/GARA (P. N.) a prodigious eataract 
in Canada, in North America, betwaen the 
lakes Erie and Ontario, where the water falls 
from high rocks 1 56 feet perpendicular. The 
miſt which this fall occaſions, may be ſeen at 


15 miles diſtance riſing as high-as -the-clouds, 


and forming a beautiful rainbow. 
NIB 


int of a pen. 


NI'BBLE (V+) to bite 2 little and often 3 
to carp at; to find fault. "3% | : 


NI'BBLER (S.] a carping eritics/ © *- 


NICE (A.) dainty, or delicate; faſtidious ; 
ſqueamiſh ; accurate in judgment; ſcropulous 
and minutely cautious, N , 

NICENE exxzp (S.) made by the couns 
cil of Nice A. D. 324. YR 

NICHE (S.) in Architecture, -is'a hollow 


ſunk into a wall for the commodious and 2- 


able placing a ſtatue. — | f 
5 NICHILS, or NIHILS (S.) in Law, are iſ- 
ſues which a ſheriff who is oppoſed in the ex- 
chequer, ſays are nothing worth, and not to 
be levied, thro* the inſufficiency of the parties 
from whom the ſame are due. 


NICK (v.) to hit; to touch"tuckily, or 


evening, when be quite loſt them, and never | in the very point of time g to cut in notches 3 


recover d them more; as if the faculties of | to defeat or 


his ſoul were only capable of a total extinction, 
and could not feel a decay, He died the 2oth 
of March, in the $5th year of his age. He 
was of a middling ſtature, very lean, his eye 
quick and piercing, and his face agreeable and 
venerable z never uſed ſpectacles, and loſt 


but one tooth in his whole life. He was of a 


ſweet temper, plain, modeſt, affable and open. 


| Heleft no will, having diftributed the greatett 


4 * 


5 * 
ately following. 

s * . N 
2 : ? 4 


and 163 meaſured miles. 
for cattle and pedlary; the market is on 


rt of his fortune among his relations during 
life-time. 
» NEWTONIAN pruirosorny (S.) the 


doctrine of the univerſe, and particularly of the 


heavenly bodies; their laws, affections, &c. 


as deliver'd by Sir Iſaac Newton. The great | pref: 


principle on which this whole philoſophy is 
founded, is the power of gravity : this prin- 
ciple id not new; Kepler, long ago, hinted it 
in his Introd. ad Mat. Martis, "He even dif. 
covered ſome of the properties thereof, and 
their effects in the motions of the primary 
planets ; but the glory of bringing it to a phy- 
fical demonſtration, was reſerved to the En- 
2 philoſopher. His proof of this principle 
phenomena, together with the apphica- 
tion of the ſame principle to the various other 
appearances of nature, or the deducing thoſe 
appearances from that principle, conſtitute the 
Newtonian ſyſtem. s 
NEWTOWN (p. N.) a town in Montg6- 
meryſhire, diſtant from London 141 computed 
Its fair is June 24, 


Tueſday, » 
NEXT (A.) near or contigucus; immedi- 
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cozen, 


NICKNA ME (S.) ſome odd name given to 
a perſon, either by way of drollery' or igno» 


Miny. ; | | | ; 
NICOLAFTANS (P. N.) in church 
hiſtory, Chriſtian Heretics who aſſumed this 


name from Nicolas of Antioch; who being a 


tuſalem, by whom he was choſen one of the 
firſt deacons. . Many of the: primitive writers 
believe, that Nicolas was rather the occaſion 
than the author of the infamous practices of 


thoſe who aſſumed bis name, who were exs © 


ly condemned by the ſpirit of God him« 
ſelf, Rev. ii. 6. And indeed their opiniong 
and actions were highly extravagant and crimi- 
nal, They allowed a community of wives 3 


made no difference between ordinary meats 


and thoſe offered to idols; and told ſtrange 


fables of the creation and diſpoſition of the 


world. According to. Euſebius, they ſubfiſted, 
but a ſhort time ; but Tertullian ſays, that 
they only changed their and paſſed into 
the ſect of the Cain ins... 
_ ST. NICHOLAS (P. 
ſhire, whoſe fair is Dee. 6, for cattle. 
NIDBE (S.) among ſportſmen, ſignifies 
brood or co ven. | 21 * 
NFHDGET (S.) an idiot, or nin. 
NI DULATE (V.) to bulld, or make 4 
neſt, av g'bird 0%. neg 
NIECE (S.) the daughter of a brother or 
ſiſter. i IF 8 | * — 3 
NVGGARD (S.] a miſer ; a cunhudz 
© £ 37 * 


(S.) the bill or beak of a bird; the 
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| and bes it excerds rb, there is alſo 


7 ew. 


ae (. at hand ve - 
2 0 ) near 3 ER 


NIGHT (8.)that part of the natural day | 
— — che fun is underneath the hori- 
200 ; or that pace wherein it is 
NIGHT-FALL (S.) the twilight afrer we- 


NI'GHTINGALE (8. ) a ſmall bird that 
ige in the night with a remarkable melody. 

NIGHTMAN (5. Inſp re Rr 
in the night. 27 

| NIGHT-nantz. dee Senders... 


NIGHT. men (.) — ju — | 


coloured as to . ſcen 


NioRr-a 412 (S.) a Night aner med 
germent thrown-over the dreſs at nickt. 

- -NIGHT-zxavs (S.) a ptant of cwokinde; 
; the common and deadly 'night-ſhade. + 
-"NIGRE/SCENT' (A.) growing black. 


| ting 
(S.) the — ent uſed 
— meaſure the water of the 
ile in its overflewings. It was 'a pillar e- 
rected in the middle of the river, upon which 
_ - were: marked the-degrees of the aſcent of the 
water. The juſt height of the inundation ac- 
—— 9 baternget when it riſes 
| but-torwelve or thirteen, 2 famine ie dreaded; 


nn. „ ſteal; or 
A, cri F 
NIMETU'L 


— Pony at —— l 
receives ſome extraordinary 
—— 


NINCOMPOOP 6e are, 
he wen 


= 6.) a fool; mas 2 a 
rann {S.) « Gopleton. 


i to phy ot bng,67 with the 


| teeth in the fore · part of a borſe's mouth, two 
in the upper, and two'in the lower jaw ; they 


N O5 


ele or teeth f allo, en n et”. 


to bill with froſt. 
NPPPERS (S.) in the Manege, are four 


| appear between the ſecond and third year, A- 
wong farriers it is an — 


Ar 
1 
bl 
pi 


ſwering to our March, and which ſometimes 
takes from February or April, according to 
the courſe of the moon. It was the firſt 
month of the ſacred year, at the coming out 
of Egypt, Exod. xii. 2. and it was the fe- 
 venth month of the civil year. By Moſes it 


rl is called Abib. The name Nan is only-fince | 


the time of Ezra, and the return from the 
þ captivity of Babylon. 


{pellucid, but ſomewhat whitifh 


rit capable of diſſolving almoſt every thing, 
yet manifeſts no fign of con — 
all in its erude ſtate. Mitre is of the number 
of thoſe ſalte which are naturally blended in 
imperceptible particles in earth and ſtones, as 

the particles of metals in their ores. Earths 


tients is a genuine, native, and pure ſalt, 
all — native falts, being a fixed al- 


kaly. 
NI TENC (S.) luſtre eee 
endeavour; ſtruggle. | 
CERES io a 
+ RY (8. 
is a book containing 1 
— or province. The Ger- 


mant are ſaid to 1 


| | Nebiharier, ie cover to hag up the purity of 


their families. 
—— bo does noble. 22 

NOBUFLITY” Ar that enobles, 
and raiſes a perſon poſſaſſod of it, above the 
rink of a commoner. . In England, it is e- 


tended to five ranks, f. dukes marquis, earl, 
viſcount, baron. In Britain, theſe titles are” 


wn dirt pee rig roars” Fe 


om ( (A. — worthy, illuſtrious 


| magnificent, ately, generous, li 
NO'BLE{S,) 4 


A e 8 8 


1 


2 7 3 N 
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flowers; or nchen . 95 


NI'SAN (S.) a en | 


NUTRE, or 241 ache ws » cryſtalline 2 | 


tho” it affords, by means of fire, er. 


quantities. The natrum or nitre of the an» 
a 


[aremely different from our Nitre, and from 


conferred by the king, atid that by pa- 
— ＋ 


of — con- 5 
* | taining 62. 84. Thig-was antiently a rea} coin 


4 


5 8 . e e- 


NOD 


Aulled the penny of gold, but it was after- [ 


roſe-noble, from its being ftam - 
it was current at 6s. 8d. 


) the nobility conſider d as 2 
NOCENT 


— — — rm. en 


 NOCTYLUCA xy in PhyGology,” a ſpe- 
cies of pho ſo called becauſe it ſhines 
in the night without any light being thrown 


wards called a 
ped with a rofe 
% ORLE/SS 1 
collective body. 


Den it, web "is 'the | phoſphorus made of 
urine. 


NOCTU'RN (S.) an 22 de votion 
performed in the night. 

NOC TU RNAL. (A.) — relating 
to the night; nightly, 

NOCTU'BNAL ARE (S.) in Aſtronomy, 
is the arch of a circledeſcribed by the ſun, moon 
or a ſtar, in the night, parallel to the equa- 
tor, from their ſetting to their riſing. 

NOCTU'RNAL, or NoCcTUXLA®BIUM (S.) 
an i ent chieſty uſed at ſea, to take the 
altitude or depreſſion of ſome ſtars about the 
pole, in order to find the latitude and hour of | 
che night. 

NOD (S.) a beck, or Gen with thi bead; 

| the motion of the bead in drowſineſs, © © 

No (V.) to decline the head with a quick 

motion; to eee or 
cake a drowſy nap. 

NODATED van (.) name 

n by Sir Haac Newton to à kind of Hy- 

erbola, which by turning round, decuſlates 
or eroffes itſelf, - © 

* 5 (S.) a ludicrous name for the 

NOD (s.) « filly extend fellow, 

NODE (S.) in Surgery, is a-tumour ariſing 
on the bones, and uſually proceeding from 
ſome venereal cauſe : but is more particularly 
fo the tumours or protuberances arifing 
von the Joints of old gouty people. | 
NODES (S.) in Aſtronomy, are the points 
of the interſection of an orbit of any planet 
with the ecliptic ; ſo that the point where 
a planet paſſes over the ecliptic, out of ſouth 
ern into northern lati is called the 
north, or the aſcenging node, or the dragon's 
head. And where i» deſcends from north to 
ſouth, is called the ſouthern or delcending 
node, or the dragon's tail, 

7 (A. full of knats, funobs, or | 

; difficult, hard to be done. 


NODULE 8. ) in Pharmacy, is a knot:|-po 
ſons medicinal f and prompted or fugreſted to them the names 
| as | of all the citieens they met, that they might 


the highest 


n 
255 whereof, either the hour of the day in 


duale — furniture, or the parallels of the 
un' s declination, and his place in the clip, 


1 


e 
Ss 


' NO/CGIN (s.) a little ning, or mehere, 
containing a quarter or balf a pint. 

NOE'TIANS (S.) in Church Ritto, 
Chriſtian hereties in the third century 
lowers of Noetius, a philoſopher of Epheſus, 
who pretended that be was another Moles, ſont 
by God; and that his brother was a new A- 
ron ; his hereſy conſiſted in affirming that 
there was but one perſon in the ead's 
a d that the Word and the Spirit were but ex- 
ternal denominations, given to God, in con- 
ſequence of different operations ; that as ere 
ator, he is called Father; 


eee 6 EEC 


NOVSOME (4) noxious, loathſome, og. 


NO/ISY (A.) loud, clamorous, turbulent, 
NOLI ME TANGERE, TOUCH ME NOT, 
in Medicine, is a malignant — wer —_ 
face, occaſioned by an 
five humour ; thus called, 
| affefts thoſe who touch it, or becauſe the 
more it is touched, the worſe it grows, and 
the farther it ſpreads, 29% the ſeafitive 
plant i is ſo called. | 
NOLFTION (S.) unwillingneſs, 5 
N@'MADES (P. N.) in Antiquity, a name 
given to ſeveral nations or people, | 
whole occupation was to feed their flocks, 
and who bad no fixed- abode, but were von- 
— ſhifting, according to "the convenience 
1 u 1 , 


art of divining the fates of perſons, by means 
2 letters that form their names. *. 
ala 
NO/MBRIL roi (S.) in Heraldry; is 


center-of the eſcutcheon, / 

NQME, or Au (S.) in Algebra, 46 
notes any quantity with a ſign prefixed ar 
added to it, whereby it -is connected with 
ſome other quantity, upon which the -whole 
becomes a binomidd, or the like; 
thus, 2 + ( is-a binomial, a 4 leis a tri- 
nomial, whidſe retpeftive names or nomes ate 
2 and b-forthe art, and 4, band c, for the 


N IMENCLA'TOR - (S.) in Penal 
yy was afually a dlave, who attended 
who Good candidates for offices, 


court them, and call them by their 
which, among that people, was 
piece of evility,” - * 
NOMENCLA'TURE. (s.) — 
ſeveral of the more uſual nd hn lan- 
guage, with their 6 s, compiled in 
order to facilitate the uſe of ſuch words, to 
cheſs Who ate to learn che * | 
TAS” NO'MINAL 


$6.» 


the next below the rene 


„ fol- 


5 


— — — in 1 


9 
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NO'MANCY (8.) 4 name given to he 
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N AL (A.) dtular-; - ſomething 
has — a name, 28 a — AP biſhop. 


a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, the diſciples 
and followers of Occam, or Ocham, an Eng- 
liſh cordelier, in the 14th century. They 
were great dealers in words, whence they 
were vulgarly denominated word-ſellers; but 
| had the — of Neminalifts, becauſe 
that, in oppoſition to the Realifts, they main- 
tained, that words, and not - were the 
odject of dialecties. 
NOMINATTION (S.) the act of naming 
1 for ſome function, 
NOMINATIVE (A.) in Grammar, is the 
firſt caſe of Nouns that are declinable. 
NOMINA'TOR (S.) is be who preſents 
a-perſon-to an office or benefice z whence 
_ the perſon named or ,preſented, is called no- 
minee. 


NO'MINALS, or NouiINxALTTSTS (P. N.) 


NON-ABILITY (s.) in Law, ſignifies in- 


capacity, or an exception taken againſt a 
tif, in a cauſe, 3 _—_— 
i cannot commence a ſuit in law; as his being 
„ ,,aRtainted of felony, outlawry, Cc. 
55 — all the time a perſon continues under 
don of one and eweaty 1 but in -a ſpecial 
Lenſe, — — under the 
of fourteen. 


-flegree,- or higheft point in the ecliptic. 
appearivg-in a court of Judicature, 


within the time limited by law, as within 
Rye years after a fine is levied, &c. by which 
neglect he is barred of his right. 

NON comros mEnT15 (S.) in Law, js 
| uſed. to denote a perſon's not being of a ſound 
memory and. underſtanding. Of theſe per- 


a madman, 2 lunatic who has lucid intervals, 
and a drunkard who deprives himſelf of rea- 
fon by his own act and deed. In all theſe 
.caſes, except laſt, one that is non campos 
mentis ſhail Joſe: his Life for felony. or 
murder; but the drunkard can have no in- 


- ton, ſor in the eye of the law, his drunken- 
_ necks does mn, but aggravate his 


| _ NONCE (P.) purpoſely, deſignedly, wil- 


one who does not conform to the 


r üs ve. 


2 60 uy oe NE 
one rs 
{he chun of Rome, © s Hy 
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ſons there are four different kinds, an ideot, 


, -NONCONFORMIST (8,) adifſenter, or 
church of ſhire and Lincolnſhire on the weſt. It is di- 


No NACE (S.) in Law, generally fig- | fa 


NON-aryranaNncr (S.) a default in not 
| they are liable to penalties by 
- ,NON-c.arn (S.) in Law, fgnifies the 
omiſſion of him who challenges not his right 


Sulzence on the account vf the loſs of his rea- 


| * ONCONFORMITY | 55 non-compli- 


| 


* « a 
k * * 
— by 8 k 1 * 
* * 1 * * 


particularly ap- | 
1 plied to ſpiritual perſons, who wilfully ab- 
- NONAGE'SIMAL DEGREE (8. ) ho goes 


NOR 


 NONENNTITY (5) an exiſtence only in. 
imagination, 

NONES (S.) in the Roman Calendar, was 
the 5th day 5 the months January, Febru- 
ary, April, June, Auguſt, September, No- 
vember and December ; and the 7th of March, 
July and October. March, May, July and 
October had fix days in their nones; becauſe 
theſe alone, in the antient conſtitution of the 
— by Numa, had 31 days a- piece, the reſt 

aving only 29, and February 30: but When 

ar reformed the year, and made other 
months contain 31 days, he did not allot them 
fix days of nones. 

NON JU” ROR (P. N.) one who conceiv- 
ing James II n refuſed to 
ſwear allegiance to his foccefſors. 

| NON-warUnAu (S.) among obyficians, 

are things that enter not into nature 
diſeaſes, the they are the cauſe of them, viz. 
air, meat, drink, ſleep and watching, motion 
and reſt, retention and excretion, and the 
paſſions of the mind. | 

NONPARE'IL (s.) excellence? unparal- 
lel'd. Alſo, a-printer's letter of a ſmall fize. 
NO'NPLUS (S.) a ſull flops amn 
y ot do more. 

NO/NPLUS (V.) to conſound; puzzle, 
or. perplex. 

NON-zz921nzxce'(S.) is 


ſent themſclves ſor the ſpace of one month 
together, or two months at different.times in 
the year, from their benefices z for which 
EL ſtatute of 
non · reſidence; but the biſhops, the king's 
chaplains, Se. are are excepted. 
NONSENSE . (S.) impertinence; abſure - 
dity 3 ; folly. 
NO/NSUIT. (5. ) 6gnifies the dropping of 
a ſuit or action, or -a renouncing thereof 
a plaintiff. or defendant, wbich happens 
- commonly upon the diſcovery of ſome error 
in the plaintiff's progeedings, when the cauſe 
is ſo far-proceeded in, that the jury at- the 
bar is ready to deliver ir verdi. 
NON-zRN (S.) The: of vacation be- 
tween term and term. | 
. NO/ODLE (S.) an oaf ; a fimpleton. - 
NOOK (8. ) A corner. 1 
- NOON.(S.) the middle of the dax. 
NOOSE (S.) a hom. of a 
a ſnare or 
NO/RFOLK, (P. N.) a maritime county, 
in the biſhopriek of Norwich, boi 
the north and eaſt by the — —— — 
by Suffolk on the ſouth ; and by Cambridge 


n N rake n 1 . ˙ . ˙ . ˙ 


- 


| vided into 30 hundreds, 140 miles in circum- 
ference, has 33 market towns, the city of 
Norwich its capital, and 660 - pariſhes, _ 
ſends 12 members to parliament. It. N 
the title of dyke e e .obl family « 2 


Howard. 
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NOR 


fair is April 23, for cattle, horſes, and. 
NO'RMAL (A.) the ſame with perpen- 


_ dicular, or at tight angles; ok is uſually 


interſects 


ſpoken of a line, or à plane that 
another perpendicularly. 


NO KREV, or xoxROY (S.) the title of 


the third king at arms, His juriſdiction: lies 
on the north ſide of the river Trent. 
NORTH. (S.) in  Colmography, is one of 
the four cardinal points. 
NORTH-FORELAND ) a cape 4 the 
iſle of Thanet, on the of Kent, four 
miles eaſt of Margate. 
NORTHATLLERTON (P. N.) a town in 
Yorkſhire, which ſends two members to par- 
liament. Its fairs are May 4, and October 2, 
for horſes, cattle, and pedlary. | 
. NORTHA'/MPTON (p. N.) the county 
you of Northamptonſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
wen 50. 0608 puted, and 66 meaſured miles, 
and twe members to parliament. Its 
fairs are held Feb. 20, for horſes, horned 
cattle, and toys; April 15, May 4, Avg. 5, 
all great horſe "> Aug. 26, for all ſorts 
of merchandize Sept. 19. chiefly cheeſe 
and ſheep; Nov. 28. and Dec. 19, for all 
ſorts of cattle 3 the market is on Saturday. 
| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (P. N.) an 
inland county, in the biſhoprick of Peterbo- 
rough, bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, 
and Lincolnſhire on the north ; by Huating- 
onſhire and Bedfordſhire, on "the eaſt, and 
+ Warwickſhire on the welt, It is divided 
nto 20 hundreds, is 120 1 in circumfer- 
ence, has one city, 13 market towns, and 
$25 pre, and ſends ten members to par- 
ment, 


NO'RTHERN «16xs (S.) in Aſtronomy, 


are thoſe fix ſigns of the Zodiac which con- 
Aitute that ſemicircle of the ecliptic, which 
ar to the northward from the equator, 
2. Aties, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Views. 


NO'RTHING. (s.) in Nayigation, is the 


Jatitude made by a ſhip in failing towards 


the north pole, 

NORTH. BRADLEVY (P. N) in Wilt- 
Mire, whoſe fair is Monday after Eren 
Sept. 14, for cattle and cheeſe, - 

NORTH-CURRY (P. N.) a town in So- 
merſetſhire, whoſe fair is Auguſt 1, for bul- 


— ſheep, and toys; the market is on 
en bowx (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe 


fair is July 25, for toys. 


NORTHVAM (P. N.) in Suſſex, whoſe 


. 
ORTHLEECH, (. N.) a tow 1 * Glou- 
ire, whoſe fairs are held Wedneſday 


fefors April 25, for cows and. ſheep ; 


neſday before ept. 29, for horſes and ſmall. 
ay: 34 Wedneſday in May, for cheeſe 


ware 


And cat 115 market is on Wedneſdey. 


* 
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- Jour OLIN, (b. u.) in _ 


Wed- 


NOS 
hire, whoſe fairs are held the firſt Tueſday 
after May 11, and Nov. 12, for cattle. 


'NO'RTHOP (P. N.) in Flintſhire, whoſe 


fairs are held May 14, July 7, and OR, 12, 
for cattle, 


NORTH-PETHERTON (P. N.) in So- 


merſetſhire, whoſe fair is held SP" 1, for 


ſhoes and toys. 


NORTH or z. Ses Pers of the world, 


NORTH-TAWTON (P. N.) in Devon- 


ſhire, whoſe fairs are held oa. 2, and Sept. 


- 


17, for cattle. ' 
NORTHU'MBERLAND (p. N.) is 4 
maritime county, in the dioceſe of Durham 5 
bounded on the north by Scotland; on the 
eaſt by the German Sea; on the ſouth by 
Durham; and by Cumberland and part of 
Scotland on the weſt: It is 155 miles in 
circumference, is divided into fix watdſhips. 
has 13. market towns, and 46 pariſhes, It 
ſends eight members to parliament, and the 
chief town is Newcaftte upon Tine. 
NORTH-WALSHAM (P. N.) in Nor- 
folk, whoſe fair is Aſcenfion-day, for horſes, 
lean- cattle, and petty chapmen. 
- NO'RTHWICH (p. N.) a town in Che- 


ſhire, diſtant from London 132 computed, : 


and 159 meaſured miles. Its fairs are 
Auguſt 2, and Dec. 6, for cattle, drapery” . 
goods, and bedding ; the market i is on Friday. 
NO/RTHWOULD (F. N.) a town in 
Norfolk, whoſe fair is held Nov. 30, for 
cattle and toys. 
NORTON (P. N.) in n Devonſhire, whoſe © 
fairs are held March 10, and OR. 10, for 
horned cattle, 


_ NO'RWAY (p. N.) a kingdom of Eu- i 
rope, ſituated between 4? and 30 eaſt long, 
and between 58? and 727 north lat. bounds "IP 


ed by. the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 


weft; by Sweden, Lapland, and other pro- 


vinces of Sweden on the eaſt, and by the ſea 
called Categzte and Schagdrae on the 


ſouth, It is a cold barren country, ſubject 
to Denmark. 
NO RWICH (p. N.) a biſhop's ſee; a city 


and county of itſelf, t 
folk, diſtant from London 90 computed, an 
103 meaſured miles. The number of its in- 
habitants is computed at 4 5,000, out of whom 
a regiment of train'd. bands. is formed. Its 
fairs ate held the day before Good - Friday, Satur- 
day befcre Whit-Sundav, and Saturday after 


ditto, for horſes, theep; lambs, and petty . - 
chapmen , the markets are on Wedneſday, x 


Priday and Saturday, It fends two member 
to parliament. 


NOSE (S.) in Ry is the ory : 


organ of ſmeſling; or that part which ſtands 
prominent in the human faces 


together. 
NOSO/LOGY (s.) a treatiſe on diſeaſes, 


NO'STRILS (S.) the apertures of the noſe, ." 
thro 8 and odours aſcend. ,. 


NO TABLE 


N of Nor- 


po. 
w 


NO/SEGAY, (S.) a bunch of flowers tied 


* 


ay r 
TAE — remarkable, confidera- Ir It ſends eight members to par- 


ble, eminen or extraordinary. 
ROTARY (5.) a perſon, uſually ſome | NOTWITHSTANDING (p.) neverthe« 
rr . leſs; altho' ; however. | 
Be" of contraes, obligations, charter. 1 - NOVALE (5. denotes lead gewty plough- 
parties, or other writings. At weed up, that had not been tilled in 
<all him a May Pubde, who publickly at- the memory of man. It is alfo ſometimes 
| Leſts deeds, or writings, in order to make | uſed for fallow land. 
them authentic in another nation: but he is] NOVAfTIANS (P. M0 a feft of Here- 
principally expployed in concerning | tics which ſprang up in the third century, fo 


merchants, called from Novatian, a prieſt of Rome, or 
change, Sc. i i 1 Novatus, an African biſhop, who — 
he goes to take notice of a merchant's reſuſal | from the communion of pope Cornelius, whom 
to accept on pay the ſame. 1 Novatian charged with a criminal lenity to- 
NOTA'TION (S.) in Arithmetic and Al- wards thoſe wha had apoftatized during the 
is the method of ex numbers | perſecution of Decius, He denied the church's 


power of remitting mortal fins; upon the of- 
. | fenders repentance z n ſo far 
Ju to deny even that the Apoſtles had that 
power. Novatus coming to Rome, joined 
with the followers of Novatian, and added to 
3 theſe rigid doctrines another, which was the 
j unlawfulneſs of ſecond marriages, againſt 

{ which this became as ſevere as againſt apoſ- 4 


w/ . 
m ei — OP” Cr Org ed 2 


NOVA'TION, or EG (S.) in 
the Civil Law, denotes the change of one 
| kind of obligation for another ; as when 3 
is admitted inſtead of 4 written ob- 


i. (8) in the Gull Law, is a teri 
uſed for the conſtitutions of ſeveral em 
of uſtin, Tiberius, Leo, and more parti- - </ 
y of thoſe of ſuſtinian. In matters of | 
Literstare, a Novel is a fititivus hiftory of a 
12 of izing and entertaining events 


" NO/TIONAL (A.) ideal, or | in common life, wherein the rules of pro- 
- NOTTTIA (s.) 2 is a Y bability are, or. ought” to be ſtrictiy pre- 
that gives an account of 2 particular 1 


an . a — he Ke, is 


| an ation of treſpaſs, otherwiſe than it was * 
before aſſigned. 
NOVEMBER (S. * is the | 
ruth ape is PEI ng only | 
of 30 days. 

gth month of cok fe name 1 
4 with March. * 
NOVE'NARY (S.) che number ef nine. 
rn (1 


(S.) an innovator 3 an in- 
of I troducer of novelties ; « writer of ins; B 
1 |" NOVELTY e ee, n 
north; by Lit curiohity, | 
—— ht Flr by Derbyſhire | 1 9 160 nothing ; of 10 value; | 
on 1s of an form, go miles 
* f % Wiel Wine 7 X oe 


5 ** circumference, is divided into 
3 Derr W aha dt LA 


4 . Va. 


rar 2 g ner ce 


* 
* 
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A ture, denotes thoſe parts 


wut 


er profeſſion. Among the moales, NOVICES 
are the candidates, or probationers, for a re- 
Tigious liſe. The aowicrare, laſts a year; after 
which, by profeſſing themſelves, and taking 
the vows, they become dead to the world in 
a civil ſenſe, 


relation to time 3 as a man, a houſe, 
ſweet, good, bad, &c. 

. NOU'RISH (V.) to feed, keep, or main- 
tain ; to cheriſh, foment, ſupport, encourage; 
to train, or educate. 

- NOU'RISHMENT, or xvUTz1T10N (S.) 
NL the repairing the 
_ continual loſs, which . 
the body undergo. 
NOW (re) at preſent ; at this inſtant ; 
Rnee it is fa, now and then. 

NOW (s.) the preſent moment; this in- 


* NO W- A- DAxs ( P.) 46,065: youbar 


No- win ] not in any place. 

NO-WTI'SE (P.)i in no ſhape ; in no man- 
ner cr degree, 

NO xlous (A.) hurtful, deftruQive, miſ- 
chievouz, baneful, guilty, Gim anl. | 
NOZLE (S.) the noſe, ſnout, or ends - 

' NU/BRLE (V.] to bruiſe at fiſty-cufis, 

NUBE'CULA (S.) a diſtemper of the eye, 
otherwiſe called Loaucoma. 

— (A.) cloudy, gloomy, over- 


NU'CLEUS (S.) a kernel, ; the central 
2 In Aſtronomy, it is the 
of a comet. Among the antient archi- 
tects, it was the middle part of the flooring, 
conſiſting of cement which they put between 
a lay, or bed of pebbles, cemented with mor- 
tar made of lime and ſand. 
NUDA/TION (S.) the making bare or 


. (V.) to walk , and in 


haſte. 
NUDE (A.) bare, or naked, | 
NUDE conTrAcT (S.) a bare contract, 
conſidera- 


ee e ee any 


" NU'DITIES (8.) in Painting and Sculp- 
of a human figure, 
which are not covered with any drapery; or 
thoſe parts where the carnation 


_ NU'GATORY (A.) vain, trifling, futile, 
filly, light, impertinent. 

NU/ISANCE, or xusANe , (S.) in Law, 
is ſomething done to the ann of an- 
other. Nuiſances are either public or private. 

ublic nuiſanee is an offence noe the 
an ap in general, either by doing what tends - 


to the annoyance of all the king's ſubjects, * 
or by neglecting to do what ny common 


*, 
®.. 


* 


appears. 
g NU'EL (S.) the Fade of winding i. 
* {| that part of it which ſhews or numbers 


N JM 
good requires; in which eaſe all annoyances 
and injuries to ſtreets, high-ways, bridges, 
Toa ole wg Eikay fir oy Loy wn 

-houſes, gaming es for rope- 
dancer, &c. Sn 
A private 5 is when only one 
or family as where a per 
ſtops n em We beit of ck 
ey Mel ap oriented Lge ger the 
rain e on his neighbour's 
with other caſes of the Hike nature. 255 
5.52%. f. of no force or effect. 
Zn (V.) to annul, cancel, or maler 


unttryte In Law, fignifies ap. 1 
e — 


marriage, where perſons marry within SES 
grees, or where —_ marry without conſent; 


ah or guardians. 
_ (A.) torpid, chil, motionilels, in- 


NUMBER (S.) in Arithmetic, is an af- 
ſemblage of ſeveral units, or things of the 
ſame kind. In Grammar, It is a modifica- 
tion of nouns, verbs, Ce. to accommodate- 
n 
gard to the number. 1 Ora 
Muſic, it is a certain meaſure cages; Te 
which renders a verſe or period agreeable de 


the ear. 


NU'MBERS (s.) 2 cananical book. of the 
old teſtament, being the fourth of the yenta- 
teuch, or five books of Moſes j; and receives” 
its denomihation from the n of the 
families of Iſrael by Moſes and Aaron, Who 
muſtered the tribes, and marſhalled the ar- 
mies of 9 in their paſſage chro- 
the wilderneſs, It comprehends the 
of about 38 years, tho“ moſt of the things re- 
ma in it, fell out in the firſt and laſt of 

eſe and it does not appear When 
Thoſe thin obs eee related in 
the middle of the book. - ; 

NU'MBLES (S.) the intrails of a deer. 
' NUMERAL :zTTzxs 8.) e 1g x4 
ters of the alphabet which are generall 
F X 10, L 50, ang] 
D 500, M 1000. Each of which figures, beſides 


their own ſingle value, receives ſeveral deno— | 


minations according to their 22 and order. 
NUMERA'TION, or xo to (S.] in 
Arithmetic, is the art of in cha- 


racters any number propoſed in worde z er 


expreſſing in words any REGAN: propoſed in 
characters. 
| NUMERA'TOR or 4 83 — 


| many of thoſe parts which any integer is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into, are exp by the 
fraction: thus in $, 6 is the Numer (which © 
ſtands always above the line) and thews you 
— be divided E 

num 2 or then, 
* three quarters. 


* 
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NUME'RICAL, NUMEROUS, or XNUME- 
AL (A.) ſomething belonging to numbers; 
as nern Algebra is that which makes uſe 
of numbers inſtead of letters of the alpha- 
det. Alſo, numerical difference, i is the diffe- 
_ rence whereby one individual is diſtinguiſhed 
from another. Hence a thing is ſaid to be 
numerically the ſame, when it is fo in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 

NU/MMARY (A.) relating to money. 


| NU'MSCULL (S.) a dullard, dance, delt, 


NUN (s.) a woman de voted to the ſervice 
of God, in 'a tloifter or s 
office of a 


NU'NCIATURE (S.) the 
Nuncio: 
NeDON cio, or x10 685 an ambaſſa- 
dor from the | fo fome catholic prince or 
Kate, or a n who attends on che 
behalf at a congrels or at in h of &- 
veral ambaſſadors. 

"NUNCU'PATIVE (A.) ſignifies ſome- 


thing that is only nominal, or has no exiſt- "+a 


ence but in name. In Law, it ſignifies ver- 

bal, declaratory, or by word of mouth. 

* NUNCU'PATIVE wrt: (S.) denotes a 

mY _ and teſtament, only made verbally, 
ut in writing. 


INAL, or XUNDINARY' (A.) be- 


3 to fairs. 
. _ NUNE'ATON 9 N.) a town in War- 
wickthire, diſtant from London computed 


and 105 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is May 


T4, for horſes, COWS, and ſheep ; the mar- 
ket is on Saturday. 
| Ba ee 8.) a cloiſter or convent for 


NN p. N.) in Somerſetſhire, whoſe 


fair is Nov. 11, for cattle. 

NUPTIAL z1T2zs (S.) the ceremopies 
attending the ſolemnities of marriage, which 
are different in different ages and countries, 
The al rites among the Jews are per- 
formed in the following dr The bride- 
groom and bride are placed under a e b 
each of thern covered Lich a black veil. The 
rabbin of the place, the chanter of the ſyna- 
- £ogue, or the neareſt relation of the huſband, 
takes a cup full of wine, and having pro- 
+ mounced a benediction, he "preſents the cup to 
the bridegroom, and then to the bride, who 
Juſt tafle it. Afterwards the bridegroom puts 
"2 ring upon the bride's finger, ſa ing, By 
«« this ring thou art my ſpouſe, G. Then 
they read the contract of marriage, which the 
dridegroom puts into the hands of the bride's 
relations; then they rehearſe fix bleſſings; 
then the married couple drink wipe, and the 
veſſel is thrown with violence againſt the 
_ ground, and broken in pieces. Before the 
_ deftrution'of the temple, the bridegrocm and 
bride wore crowns on their heads; but ſince 
that — 4 has ceaſed. In the 


x as 1 „ „ „ *S 
* 
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that they imitate chiefly what was done at 
Tobias's wedding, which they look upon 2» 
a model of a regular and happy marriage. 
— the company are ſet down to ſupper, 
ngs a blefling in the Hebrew 
—— — ſupper they perform a dance, 
which they call the dance of the command- 
ment, and before leading the bride into the 
marriage chamber, they rehearſe a bleſſing. 
NU/PTIALS (8) wedding. 
8 9 anc who h the care of ik 
perſons, < ren, Ee. i 
NURSE (V.) to feed, e FOO 4 
tend the fick ; to den, foment, ns: 


rage. 

NuRsERV (s.) the 28, office, Sa 
of a nurſe s care; the room where children 
are nurſed; alſo-2 ſeminary, In Gardening, 
it js a piece of gr ound ſet a-part ſor raifing 
and 1 all ſorts of trees an — 
va ly the garden and other plan 

ING (s.) one nurſed up; a fond- 


NU/RTURE (8.) food ; diet; education, 
inſttuction, or learning. 

. NU'STLE (V.) to fondle; to cheriſh.” 

NUT (s.) the talk of certain wers; it 
conſiſts of a hard ſhell and kernel. 
NUTA'TION (S.) in Aſtronomy, a kind 
of tremulous motion of the axis of the 
earth, „in each annual revolution, 
it is twice i to the ecliptic, and as 
often returns to its former poſition. - Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, that the moon has the like 
motion, only very ſmall, and ſcarce viſible, 

NU'TLEY (P. N.) in Suffex, whoſe fair 
is May 4, for cattle and pedlary. 

NU”"TMEG (S.) is the kernel of a large 
fruit not unlike the peach. It is ſeparated 
from its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it 
is ſent over to us; except when the whole 
fruit is ſent over, as ſometimes it is in pre- 
ſerve, by way of ſweetmeat, or as a curioſity. 
The tree which produces them, is not unlike 
our pear-tree in its manner of growth, Its 
leaves, whether green or dried, have, when 
bruiſed, a very fragrant ſmell ; and the trunk 
or branches, cut or broken off, yield a red li- 
quor like blood. 

NUTRYTION, or xnuTrimanT (S.) 
food, aliment, nouriſhment. - 

NUTR} 'TIOUS, or xUTziTiIve (A.) 
apt to nouriſh ;' affording nouriſhment, , 

NUX (S.) i in Botany, is the eee 

NUX vouic (S.) is a flat, 
round fruit, about the breadth of a Fa killing, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies. 

NU'ZZEE (V.) to hide the head, as an 
infant does in its mother's: boſom. 

NYCHTHE/MERON (S.) the natural | 
day, or day and night, which together = | 
make 24 hours. | 

NYMPH (S.) among naturaliſts, is this. 
ate of winged inſects, between * 


V þ 4 PL 0 , > - £9 4 9 1 4 


= wann 1 1 2 


„„ _—- WW” ow O'S W SV. WW 1ST 


»» Ws aAF T3 w 


* 
* 


— 


ws [inn lee annere 


— 


an Cw BSW 


- ba and in their moſt perfect fate. in My- 


in | perſon who takes it, right-hand 
the book of the Ev: Toy bl * 


F 


over it thus ©, for it i, ooo. 


__  towitnels their teſtimony is true, renouncing 


e if it be falle; and zhteſors i * 


OAT 


10 form of a worm, and their appedting wing 


: 


moan 


8 
T 
$ 


i 


JERtD Fs 
5 B 
ft : 
. 


in people 3 and ſounds like 3 
en, Kc. As f 0 
ſtands ſometimes for 11, and n 


O is uſed as an interjection, or note of 
exclamation, 32 wiſhing, darifion, in- 
KA and ſorrow. ES chi a 
AF (S.) a chan z 
ined to be left % hs fake fairies ; a dolt, 
:khead, idiot; 
| OAK (S.) a well known tree, the timber 
bf which is one of the, principal materials in 
building; and, being ſtrong in all poſitions, 
max be rſt truſted j in croſs _ t e work, 


OAKAM KAN fs, 610 _ Auen and 
led out neo looſe hemp, in order to be 

ea in caulking "1 ſeams, txee>nails, and 
bend of a ſhip, for ing or preventing. 


OA/KHAMPTON (r. K. J ton in 
Devonſtüre, diſtant from London 166 com- 
puted and 193 meaſured miles, and ſends two 

mbers to parliament. Its fairs are held 

cond Tyeſda after March 11, May 24, firſt 
edneſday after July 5, and cad vo ig for 
rattle; the * is on Saturda 


on the oak. 


. OAR (S, flat fl 
we 5 W in 


AST (S.) a Kiln to dry malt i © Woking 
OATH (S.) is a folemn affirmation, in 
which the perſons ſworn invoke the Almighty 


ll claim to his. mercy, and calling for his 


| derites, 4 
and divided the ſpoil among themſelves ; 


LE ON OY 


OAK Af PLE (S.) » {pongy excteſcence e 


val Gans holy nals ls | 
and likewiſe a corpo whe cauſe the 


OATMEAL (s.) mea} er flour wade of 
oats, 

OATS (S. hiefly uſed for horſes; 

OATS (5) «is 6 : AR 2 
the Old Teſtament, contained in one fingk 


chapter, and is partly an invebtive agaikſt thy 


' cruelty of the Edomites, who 4 2 5 and 
derided the Iſraelites, . as they paſſed into | 

tivity z and with other enemies, their 

and opprefſed theſe e | 


partly a prediction of the deliverance of I 
rael, and of the victory and triumph My 
whole ehurch over her r 

* vi 


SEE Fw — dut 


. (8. 4 bow, pomger; of "ah 
act of reverence or re 


O'BELISK (s.) im Archittufs; 4 trans 


cated quadrangular, a; 7 RON. . rats 


ſed as an ortizitiedt 


with inſcriptions * n 


it is this 
— 6 Eds j bees; ht 


Tr. 
TORY (126 nh, ns es 


O'B ET (S.) in Phi hy a be 1 
1 or . 41. OF.» a 
ion or by i ation. | 

O'B ECT brAss (S.) of a 

„ is the plated 'a io 
the tube which; Er next the 2 | 
OBJE'CT( 
ples, and give 8 e 
opinion, propoſal, or argument "of an- 


BJE'CTION $. ſometh 
„ * Ka whe 


inſt an „ or ion of à per- 
| fon we are ſputir In Rhetoric, it - 
is a figure, When 


ie words of an = 
are pronounced in order to aufer then. 

If EA) is uſed, In the 

in l of x which exiſt? ts other- 

wiſe, than as an object known. The exiſt- 

ence of 6 to WONT. 

1 * ; 


. N | 


r 
* 1 TR * K 1 * ” 4 4 


OBA. 


A: 35 allo uſed fbr power or faculty, 
4 7 . 4 
e act i whereby an is 
n mw 
OBJECTOR (s.) the perſon who oppoſes | 1 
eee ee opinion, bran 


OB "EE, nt bake, 


LAT (S.) in Church Hiſtory, were 
perſons, who devoted themſelves and 
eftates to fome monaſtery, into which they 
were admitted as a kind of lay- brothers. The 
form of their admiflion was, putting the bell- 
ropes of the church about their necks, as a 
mark of ſervitude. They wore | a religious 
Habit, but different monks. 


. 
52 
2 
F 


and of 4 to the church; 
- fg ee of the dead, at their funerals; 

milch ur and Whitſuntide- 
— Till the fourth century, the church 


8 „ 


In the eccleſiaſtical courts. 
- QBLECTA/TION (S.} recreation, plea- | chafte 
deli 


a 
any it a pezſon becomes. bound to 
another, fax 83 eas, omar 
65 

e GATORY A.) that carries a fort | 
Force or com with it; binding, 

3 bind, engage, compel, | 
to pleaſe, „ or do one 2 


OBLIGEE the perſon to whom 
bond i (S.) perſon to w 2 


| is made. 
_, OBLIGOR (8.) be that enters into a 
| Bond for the 


t of money. 
OBLI (s. 8 
. 


© qu. 
Yo TE A) in Geometry, is ſome- 


thing allant, or that deviates from the per- 
pendicular, Thus an oblique. angle, is either 
„ee £6 6uy ge exo 
2 right one. 8 Tg 
except nominative. In Dialling, 
ue planes are thoſe which recline from the 


SS: on, — I 
38 ve fail, is W a ſhip | comp 
detmeew the cardinal | O 


33 


* 


equator, and Bt.” 
the horizon obliquely. Oblique mu is 
that degree or minute of ds. : 
which riſeth with the centedof. the” wy 


ſtar, e e 


00 declination, will cut 


N "QUITY (s.) deviation either from | 
phyſical or moral reftitude ; deviation from 
paralleliſm or 


| . (V.) to blot, raſe out, 
or thing wri 
OBLI'VION (S.) forgutfulnel; — 


act for a general 
OBLYVIOUS (A.) forgetfub. _. 
O'BLONG (A.) in general, denotes a f- 


| gure that is longer than broad: ſuch is a pa- 


„ ellipſis, Sc. which ſee. 
O'BLOQUY (S.) ſlander; detrattion g 


" OBNOTIOUS ( A.) thi, e 
* OBNU/BILATE (V.) ts cowl, dcken, 


985 O'BOLE (S.) in Pharmacy, twelve grains, 
O'BREPTION (S.] a ficaling, or creep- 

ing in. 

© OBREPTYFTIOUS (A. ) an appellation 4 

ven to letters patent, or other inftruments, ob- 

tained of a ſu by ſurprize, by falſe ſug- 

geſtions, or bo ble from him the 


OBSCENITY (s.] lewdneſs ; ribaldry 5 
unchaſtity z impurity of thought, or lan- 


guage. 
OBSCU'RE (A.) ſomething that is darle 
and rebar eds 1. or that is not gd 


apr bet = wo Jak than 1» 


OBSCURE (V.) to darken, perplex, or- 
render r ipſe, or 
| SCTRIT\ 'RITY (8.) ee darkneſs ; 

OBSCU 
n N 


\ dition, or _— 
= habe 


OBSECRA”TION (S.) in Rhetoric, is a fi- 

| gure whereby the orator e e e | 

ance of God or man. | 
CHD (S.) funeral ſolemnities. 

: OBSE'QUIOUS (a.) dutiful, reſpeQthul, 


| OBSERVABLE (A) — fe 


ment, obſtruction, 


'OB'S 


tv be taken notice of; worthy. 

_ "OBE'RVANCE (S.) reſpect or regard; 

performance or accompliſhment. In a mo- 

naſtic ſenſe, it denotes a community of reli- 
R to the perpetual obſervation of the 


" OBSE'RVANT (A.!) attentive, diligent, 
| docile, dutiful, obſequious, ſubmiſſive, . ' 

OBSERVA'TION (S.) a note, or remark. | 
In navigation it ſignifies the taking the ſun's, 
or a ſtar's meridian altitude, in order thereby | 
to find the latitude. 

- OBSERVA'TOR (A.) an obſerver; a re- 
gift or one that takes an account ; a moni- 

tor in a ſchool. 

OBSE'RVATORY (S.) a place deftin'd 
for obſerving the heavenly bodies; being, 
generally, a building erected on ſome eminence, | 


1 


cover d with a terras for making aſtronomical I jure 


COR One of the moſt celebrated of 
kind, is the Greerwic built 
in 1676, by order of K. rover aa fur- 
niſhed with the moſt accurate inſtruments, 
and committed to Mr J. Flamſteed, wherein 
ke employed himſelf, with unwearicd dili- 
gence, for the ſpace of 30 years. 

OBSERVE (V.) * watch, or regard 
Needfully; to ſtudy, or conterpplate ; to note 
or attend to; to keep or perform religiouſſy; 
to be aware, cautious, or cireum 

. OBSE'/SSION (S.) is a beſieging or com- 
paſt. about. In a religious ſenſe, it is be- 

beſet by an evil ſpirit, which, without en- 
tering the body, torments, and as it were 
beſieges the perſon from without; in which 
ente it it differs from poſſeſſion. 
Obſeſſion, according to tome, are the being 
hoifted into the air, and thrown violently 
down without being hurt; ſpeaking langua- 
never learnt ; having an aver to all 
acts and offices of religion, &c. Some phy- 
ficians look on all caſes of 0bſeſfion as natural, 


and curable by natural medicines, particularly | 
occurrence; caſualty, incident ; need 'or ne- 


purgatives and vomitives, 
 OBSIDV'ONAL crown (S.) a chaplet, or 
garland made of the graſs that grew in the 


place befieged, and given to the general that 


miſed the ſiege. 

OE (A.) antiquated, or worn out 
uſe, 
O'BSTACLE (S.) a hindrance, impedi- 


23 ACY (S.) wilfulneſs 3 en. 
— contumacy Y. 
O'BSTINATE (A.) ftubborn, wilful, contu- 
macious, reſolute, determin d. 


OBSTRE/PEROUS (A.) troubleſome, tur- | 


dulent, noiſy, quarrelſome. 
„ear (V.) to ſtop up, hinder, re- 


ro (S.) hindrance ; obſta- 
4 impediment. In Medicine, it fignifies | 
| an obturation of the veſſels, as prevents | 
7 3 9 whether of © the 


obſervation. 


The marks of | 


N 


| 


—— 


for 


; 


OCCc 
found and vital, or of the morbid and pi 5 
kind, thro” them ; ariſing from an exceſs of 


the bulk of the fluid to be tranſmitted, above” 
| the capacity of the veſſel which ought to tranſ· 
mit. 

O'BSTRUENTS (s.) medicines that con- 


denſe the pores of the body, or allay the rapid 


or too ſwift motion of the blood. 
. (S.) the act of in- 


1 

/IN fv.) to get, acquire, procure, 
| impetrate ; to gain by conceſſion; to continue 
in uſe, prevail, or be eſtabliſhed; 

OBTE'MPERATE (V.) to obey, or be at 
command. | 

e oppoſe, pretend; to offer 
as the reaſon of any 

OBTE'ST (V.) to beſeech, ſupplicate, cons 


OBTESTA!TION S.) ſupplication ; ; carn- 
eſt entreaty. 

OBTRECTA'TION (S.) ſlander, calumny, 
detraction. 

OBTRUDE (v.) to thruſt or force one's ; 
ſelf into any place or company, 

OBTUNND (V.) to dlunt, dull, quell, 


OBTU'SE (A.) blunt, dull, Ic. in oppo- 
fition to acute, ſharp, &c. thus we e obtuſe 
angle, obtuſe angled triangle, c. 

OBV'ENTIONS (S.) in antient Law- 
books, ſignify the p: oduce of a benefice, or 
ſpiritual living, including oblations, cites, 
rents, and other revenues. 

OBVE'RT (V.) to turn towards. 


= 


prevent; hinder ; to anſwer or remove an 


objection. 


evident, eaſ. 
OBU'MBRATE (V.) + (V.) eg BP hide 
or conceal, 


OCCA'SION (S.) opportunity or ſeaſon; 


ceſH 
* OCCA'SION (V.) to cauſe, influence, pro- | 
OCCASIONAL (A.) ROY IN | 


preſent. 
weſtward quarter of the Ia or that part 


of the horizon where the ecliptic, or the fun 


| therein, deſcends into the lower hemilphiers, 
| in contradiſtinction to orient. 


OCCIDE/NTAL Dy weſtern, or belong- 
ing to the weſt, 
baggy. [4 A.) decaying, or de- 


SION G) the eg of killing or : 2 


"OCCIPITAL (A.) is a term applied to 
the occiput, or hinder part of the head. - ' 
OCCULT (A. ) fecret, hidden, or inviſible. | 
The occult ſciences are magic, — 


44 
; 


N 


6 —.— 


O'BVIATE (V.) to meet in the way; to 


2 . 2 Plain, ordinary, = 


_ ot off 
1 — In Law, it is the firſt perſon 
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ec (A.) in Geometry, is uſed for a 
1 farce —— drawn with the 


n 
OCCULTA'TION. (8. 2 in Aſtronomy, 
time a ſtar or Se one fight, 
3 body of the moon, 
(S.) be that takes poſſeſſion 


Lizes, or gets pofll Hoa of 2 thing; and 

is by law mutt be of what has a natural ex- 

as of land, &c. a perſon cannot be an 
© Fer ape mag 

UPA'TION (S.) in 2 legal ſenſe, is 

taken for uſe or tenure, as in-deeds it is fre- 

quently ſaid. that ſuch lands are, or lately 


. were, —— — 


It is likewiſe 
* Civil Law, it denotes the 
——— as at Arm — 


— — oy 


5 ph 
hn _ ae es . regular 


ODB 


yellow, blae, brown, green, and 2 
them at times been uſed in painting. 
WE tee 
eight fides and $2 


denotes a place — has eight baſtions. my 


may be found by multiplying the quadrangu=-, 
lar baſe of either of them, by one third of the 


196 33eey heightof ane of them, and then 


ee oed. or oc TEE (A.) is, where 0 
planet is in fuch poſirion to another, that 


"OCTAVE ($.) in Law, is the eighth day 
incluſive after any feat, In Muſic, it is an 
harmonical interval, conſiſting of ſeven de- 

grees or leſſer intervals. | 
© OICTASTVLE(S.)« bailing haviogeight | 


OCTA/VO(S.) à book is ſo called when a 
ſheet is folded into eight leaves. 

OCTOBER (S.) in Chronology, the 10th 
month of the Julian BET of 3k 


4 Rn (A.) eight-fold, 
| nay 44 depending on the e; 


as C2.) boving aa quick» 


 O/CcuÞY (v.) to fill or take up a ſpace ; aer 


e or improve; to trade or 


SSR (V.) to. preſent, or offer itſelf z 
to fall out, or happen. 
QCCU/RRENCE (S.) incident; caſual 


ure; event or News. 
> is that vaſt col- 


1 SEE . Sonth-ey 

which divides Ameri Aſia, , 

ET EY The 
adian O 


= 80 ae in Nel Hite in ge- 
* — ſughth cohere: 


Ef a 


grand 
Atlantic 1 which divides Earope a and than 


O'CUEIST (S.) a phyſician for the eyes. 
ODA. (s.) in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, ſignifiee 
a claſs, order, or chamber. The Grand 


| ignior's pages are divided into five claſles 25 
hambers. 


caſual lc 


; ODA-BACHI, or oh am (8. among 
the Turks, is an officer equivalent to a ſerj cant 


or among us. 


| ODD(A.) not even; without. its. fellow 3 
fantaſtical, whimfical, inconſtant; ſtrange, on 


uncommen ; unlikely. 
ODDS (S.) difference; 1 


3 difference or q 
| OE es ni 
th-Sea, þ to be ſung.or ſet to muſe. An Ode may: be 
3 — 
ſerious, mournful or exulting even 
times ſatirical, but never epigrammatical ;: 


; 


| andy in ſhort, — — 
chat turn which is the 


characteriſtic, 


af an At firſt; indeed, the verſe. of 


cpigram. 
che ode was but of one kind, but for the ſake of 


ure, and to it to muſic, the poets 
povony the 2 


ere 


l | 


"BEM M (8), in Grecen Antiquity was 
ppm 


of 2 e 


e, 


went Ale, the entrails N 


— 

— — contended 1 and here alſo, ac- 
| to was-a tribunal. 

ODE'LL (P. N.) a town in Bedfordſhire, 
whoſe fair is Thurſday i in Whitſun-week for 
all ſorts of cattle. | 

AM (P. N.) a townin Hampihire, 

diſtant fooun London 3 — and _—_— 
meaſured miles. Its ] 
Saturday, and July 37, for — — ; 
the market is on Saturday, 

O/DIOUS (A.) Ras, deteſtable, abomi- 


nadle. 
©' DIUM (S.) hatred ; invidiouſnes; the 
ject of hatred; or averſion. , | 
DONTA/LGIA (S.) the tooth-achs - 
O DOR, or odovk (S.) ſcent, * 
good” or bad; fragrance ; perfume; ſweet 


ſcnell. 

ODORVFEROUS, or obo (A.) ap- 
pellations given to whatever ſmeils ſtromgly, 
whether fetid or agrecable; but chiefly-ro 
whoſe fmell is briſk and ble. 
ODY'SSEE (S.) a celebrated epic poem of 
Homer, wherein are related the adventures 
of Ulyſlts, in his return from the fiege of 


OECONO'MICS (S.) the art of — 
the affairs of a family, or community; and 
hence the perſon who takes care of the reve- 
nues and other affairs of churches, monaſteries, 
and the like, is term'd Oecummut. 

* OECONOMY (S.) denotes-a prudent'con- 
duct, and diſcreet and frugal mangement, 
whether of a man's on eſtate, or char of a 
nother. 
—j — (S.) comperhend 
various nature, in the gene- 
— 8 reſervation of animals, 


- OEDE/Mhþ or raren een 
68.) in Medicine and Surgery, is a: ſort of 
tumour attended with paleneis and cold, yield- 
ing little reſiſtance, retaining the of the 
Gnger, when preſſed with it, and accompa- 
nied with: little or no pain. 

OESO'PHAGUS (S.) is the gullet; a” 
membranaceous paſſage, the food is 

from the mouth to the ſtomach, 

E between the arteria aſperwand the wer- 
tebre of the neck. | 
8 QFF (P.) the chief uſe of which is to join | 
2 eee to take 
alſo diſtance. In Painting, 


—— denotes projection or relief 
Allo, —̃ — . 
fuſal, as Lam f my 


bargain. 
+ OFFAL (8.) waſte- broken meat; or. frag- 


9 dur thing of no value. 


OFF 

OFFENCE (8.) fault of crime; Ether 
of omiſſion or commiſſion; a tranſgreifionly . 
] injury ; diſpleaſure given or ce 

OFFE/ND (V.) to hurt, or i. 
puny —. aſſault, tranſgreſs, violate. 

NDER (S.) a 
one who has done an NY 

OFFE/NSIVE (A.) abufive, or 
diſpleaſing, diſguſtful, injurious 5; fit to attack 
an enemy, j 1 

O/FFER. (V.) to preſent, or proferz 
bid money for ; to propoſe ; to ſacrifice or im. 
molate ; to make an attempt. 

O/FBERING- (S.) an oblation or facribee ; 
any thing preſented; or made an offer of, 

O'FFERTORY 2 that part of tue maſd 
offerings are kept. 

OFFICE (S.) a particular cn tuft, 
or a dignity: attended with a public function. 
The word is primarily uſed in ſpealæing ef the 
offices of judicature and policy; 2 , 
a ſecretary of ſtate, the Office.of a of a 
Juſtice of peace, Cc. It fignifies alſo» «place 
or apartment appointed for officers to attend, 
in — the ir reſpective duties and 
employments. In Architecture, it denotes all 
the apartments appointed for the oe 
cafions of a palace, or great houſe, as kit 
pantries, confectionaries, Se. In the Ca- 
non Law, it is uſed for a beneſiee that had no 
juriſdiction annexei to it. It is alſo uſed for 
— celebrated in public; and in the 

iſh Church, it is a particular prayer 
ferred in honour of ſaint; for — 
n aſh him. 5 
e 


2 2 | i the perſon poll of 


or ſtate, are the lord high ſteward, the lord 
high chancelkey the lord high treaſurer, the 
prefident of the, the lord 
ſeal, the lord chamberlain, the lord high 
| table, the carl marſhal; each of which, 75 
under its ve head. 
Conimrs3130n-O'FFICERS 22 
b ene e king's commi 2 are 
from the general to the cornet "incluſive, 
ths 6 denominated arg 3 2 
arrant- -Oficers, are appointed 
colonel's or captain's. warrant, as quarter- 
_— ſerjennts, 3 Wenn 
ns and 
Þ-OFFICERS 8.) ec br 


Pro- 


mand a whole regiment, as the colonel, Heu- 


tenant-colonel, and n 


Fr Ac- OHR ige com- 
modores, — Agr *e 


ON U- OFFICERS. Je e 


whoſe command extends to a body of 
compoſed-of 


muon ſuch are the 


HB 6 A 14 
; 4 
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S -OfFFICERS of de houſhold. * See Houſ- 
OFFICERS. of juſtice, are thoſe entruſt- 
ed with the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


O'FFICERS of the mint. See Mint. 
.- OFFICERS of police, are thoſe in whom 
the government and direction of the affairs of 


a community are inveſted 3. as mayors, al- 


ſheriffs, Sc. * 4 
Rovyar-O'FFICERS (S.) are'thoſe who 
adminiſter juſtice. in the king's. name, as 
3ud Se. 4 Cd 
STary-O/FFICERS (S.) are ſoch as, in 


king's- preſence, bear a white ſtaff, or 
i at their going 


be — ” d, as are required to be 
conſtantly kept in apothecazies hops. 


_.. OFFI/CIOUS (A.) kind; ready to do good 


„ 
planted in a ſoil, ſerve to propagatꝭ 
the ſpecies. ' urveying, they are perpen- 


diculars let fall, and meaſuring from the ſta- 


tionary lines to the hedge, fence, or extre- 


mity of an incloſure. 
OGE'E (S.) in Architecture, is a mould- 
ing, conſiſting of two members, the one con- 


cave, and the other convex z or, of a round 


and a hollow, like an 8. Ta 
O'GIVE (s.) in Architecture, is an arch, 
or branch of a Gothic youry which, inſtead 
of being circular, paſſes diagonally from one 
angle to another, and forms acrols, with the 


. O'GLE-(V.) to look amorouſly. 
O'GLIO, or 0110 (S.) in Cookery, de- 
notes a ſavoury diſh compoſed of a great va- 
riety of ingredients, chiefly uſed by the Spa- 
- OIL (s.) in Natural Hiſtory, is an unc- 
tuous, inflammsble ce, drawn from 
ſeveral natural bodies, as animal and vegeta- 


poſed among the feathers, which, being 


preſſed the bill or beak, emits its oi 
matter, 363 


O/ILET, or 1.zT-noLz (S.) a ſmall hole 
worked in a 


garment, | 
 OUNTMENT (S.) unguent ; an external 


for wounds, Se. 


Berks and pat in Wiltſhire, 28 computed 


33 meaſured miles from London. Its 


Tueſday. wn 5 
OKER. See Gcbre. * 
OLD (A.) far advanced in years of long 
tanding ; worn out with age 3 ob 3 an- 
tique. eee, ee 
OLEA/GINOVS (A.) oily ; that partakes 
of the nature of oil. i ha 
OLFA'CTORY wxzzvEs (S.) — pts 


| of the head ſo called from their being 


OLVGARCHY (s.) /a form of % 
a). a p 
ment, wherein the adminiſtration of affairs 


OMN 


. 


ee _— N.) in Kent, whoſe 
iat (P. N.) in Lake, whoſe 
P.N.) in NO whoſe 

64 is Mayes, horned cattle, horſes, and 
_ O'LIVE (S.) the tone fruit of the olive- 
tree, which bein 
duces the oil of 
O'LIVE-corous (S.) a yellow, mingled | 


(P. x.) a town in Bucking- 
bamſhire, whoſe- fairs are Eafter-Monday, | 
| . is on 


8 (S.) in Chronology, the 
or period of four years, whereby he 
reckoned their time. 

OLYMPIC Saur (S.) were 1 
— famous among the Greeks, fo called 

* 3 

heſe games were ſo conſiderable, 

— —_ Theſe made them their epocha, | 

diſtinguiſhing their years by the return of the | 
pics, See Epocha. 

O'MBRE (S.) a celebrated game at cards, 
barrowed from the Spaniards, — played by 
on S.) the lag letter of the Greek 
alphabet. In Scripture, it is ar es 

and 
4, the beginning 
O'MELET, — BN nay 
— 
and Spain. 

O'MEN (.) a token of good or bad luck, 

UENTUM (S.) the cans a fat thin 
membrane ſpread over the inteſtines,  and- 
. O'MER (S.) among the Hebrews, was a 
err containing about three pints and 


F ee eee generally 
given to God, who calls himſelf 

— 
— from words, * er other acci- 
following them in all their ſinuoſities. 
mar (V.) do babe ies 


O'MINOUS (A.) inauſpicious; portend- peration 
ill-luck. 


OMTSSION (S.) forbearance of ſome- 
thing to be done; negle& of duty. 

OMI'T (V.) to leave out, paſs by, or 

 OMNIFARIOUS (A.) of . varieties 
' OMNTIFEROUS (A.) 

_ OMNVFIC (A.) all- creatin 

OMNI'GENOUS (A) coniting o all 


kinds. 
OMNIPARENT (A) bringing forth all 


„ 


* 


"OMNIPOTENCE (8. ): Almichtineſa; 
york unlimited. 


OP: (A. ) ** 


** 


18 and preſſed, pro- 


. 
9 F 
* 
* 
IS - 7 
— - * 
” O - *. 4 


mited preſ 
OMNIPRE/SENT (4) every where pre= 5 


ſent. 
- OMNPSCIENCE-(S.) the- knowledge of | 
all things infinite wiſdom. 

OMNI'SCIENT (A.) infinitely vile y | 
knowing all things. | 
OMNI'VOROUS (A.) al-devourig, 

O'MOPLATE (S.) in Anatomy, is 
ſhoulder- blade. | | 
OMR As (S.) the title of the great lords 
at the Mogul's court. 

- ON (P. ) upon, or at ether time or place 5 | 
| NOR (P.) formerly. | 

O . one time; 
| - ONEIROCRYTICS (s.) interpreters os 


— 
O'NENESS (S.) unity ; the reality of dd+ 
nn Ahr (A.) ſerving for banden os 


O'NERATE (v.) to burden, or load. 
O'/NEROUS (A.) burthenſome 5 . 


O'NGAR (v. N.) a town in Eſſex, diſs 
tant from London Ig computed and a3 mea - 
ſured miles. Its fair is Sept. 30, Wee 
wares; the market is on Satu 

ONGLE'E: (A.) in — l 
tion given to the talons or claws of beaſts or 
birds, when borne of a different colour from 
that of the body of the animal. 

O. NI. a Latin contraftion- uſed in the 
of | exchequer,, by the ſheriff when he makes 

up his accounts for iſſues, amercements, and - 

mean profits ; at which time he marks upom 

each head O. NI. thereby to denote, . 

retur, & babet ſufficientem 8 4 
that is, Let him be charged, unleſs he Has 4 
Tufficient diſcharge : whereupon he becomes 
the king's debtor, and a debet or debt isſetupon 
his head; in which 3 
are debtors to the ſheriff. 
| ONION (S.) a bulbous fort of plant. | 

 O/NLY (P.) fimply, fingly, merely, barely; 

ONKO/ OMY. (S.) in Surgery, the o- 
of opening a tumour, or abſceſs, ” 

ONO'MANCY, or rather oN0mAMANcy” 
(S.) a branch of divination, which foretels + 
the good or bad fortune of a man, from the 


ONSET. 8.) attack-3, form EN 
firſt brunt, 4 5 ” 
 ONTO/LOGY, or 0XTO80PHY: (S.) the 
cience or doctrine of being in the general 
or abſtract; coinciding with what is other 
5 
orward ; 

O NVX (S.) ig one of the ſerai-pellucid' 
| gems, with variouſly colour 'd zones, but none 
red; being compoſed of cryſtal daba od by a 
ſmall admixture of earth; and made up ei- 
ther of 8 number of. flat plates or of a fe- 


rics 


OMMNIPRE'SENCE A ablquity ; an 2 


Y (A.) ſoft, fim ads = 
, imy, EEE 
OPATCITY (.) cloudineſs. In Philoſo- 
4 quality of bodies which renders them 
: r 3 
oraeous, or oragut (A.) dark, thady, 
not tran] > 


{OPAL (S.) is a elegant and fingular 
— (S.) is a very 
rank of — ing mu 
paque and 
ſembles the fineſt 
"ſeems a bluiſh. 
_ "Property of i 
minbow, as turned 
. " 
.) to uncloſe, unlock, 
e, diſcover, 8 — | 


u 5 do work, mo ve, or et. Te 
QPERA'TION (s.) in iche at þ 
-— of exerting or exercifing power or fa- 


' 


* 


. 


bl 
— 
or 


OPHI'PES (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, a fort 
of a variegated marble, „ 
4 


ground, ſprinkled with 
otherwiſe call 


| 


111 
ep 


FF 
i 
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it 
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fe 


8 


1 


E 


l 


2 
f 


5 


EF 


; 
F 


: 


IF 
1 
;* 


. 
Et 


conliſtence than a ſyrup, pr 
ſcarcely fluid. They conſiſt of vativgs int 
5 8 


ou 


Pg 


"ye Wu, & RS, 


| . 
rſt 


to a ſect in the time of 


fields of Aſia Minor are in many places ſown, 
as ours are with' corn. 
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act of ſtopping or obſtructing the paſſages of 


TH, "WS PT. hd 
x. 


70 © OPPORE (v.) poles yes , 181 


0 


ere w be uſed for a long time, either for | 
2 alterative, or cotroborative inten- 


DO OPI'FICER (s.) one that performs any 


artiſt ; 
A TOR (5) + ese, not a poſi- 
tive aſſerter of an opinion. 
OPUNE (V.) to think, hold, believe, or 
without full evidence. 
OPI'NIATIVE (A.) ftiff in a precon- 
— conceited ; wedded to an opi- 


| * OPI'NION (S.) is defined to be an aſſent 


ſight 
QPINIONISTS (P. N.) a name given 
Paul, who 
boaſted of poverty, and held that there could | 
be no vicar of Chriſt upon carth; who' did 
ractiſe that virtue. 
de (S.) in the Materia Medic, is 
an at uice, p nous, 
aun tp Any» and is brought 
us in cakes or « It is very heavy, 
a denſe texture, and not perfectly dry; 
ral, eaſily receives an impreſſion | 
Its 


128 


I 
1 


Hr 
„rb 

8 

171 7 
217 
19 
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F 
TY 8 
J 
'F8E 
Si 


is to be taken that 
ſtony matter in it. It is 
juice of white poppy, with which the 


F 


4 


__ OPOBA'/LSAMUM (S.) balm of Gilead. 
OPO/PONAX (S.) in the Materia Medi- 
ca, is 12 of a tolerably firm texture, 
uſ rought in looſe granules or drops, 


It is attenuating, 
diſcutient, and gently purgative; it diſpels 
flatulencies, and is good in Aſthmas and in- 
8 and in diſorders of the head 


0a 80 a citizen the inhabitant 


a town. 


\\ OPPEGNORATE (V.) to pledge, or | 


F OPPILA/TION (S.) in Medicine, is the 


the body, by redundant or peccant humours, 
This ward is A uſed. for ohſtructions in 
the lower bell 
"OPPLLATIVES. (8.) abe de with * 
t medicines. 


1 


Ober 


OPPOR TUNE (A.) ſeaſonable, conve= 
nĩent, fit, timely. 

OPPORTU!NITY (S.) occaſion; conve- 
nient time or place; ſuitableneſs of circun- 
ſtances to the end; leifure, or ſpare time. 

 OPPO/SE (V.) to act againit; reſiſt; to 
offer any thing to the contrary 

— (S.) an adverſary ; an an- 


trary to; adverſe; repugnant, 

O'PPOSITE -8xcTr0xs (A.) are two hy- 
perbolas made by int two” oppoſite cones 
by the ſame plane. 

OPPOSI/TION (s.) hoſtile reſiſtance 1 
contrariety ; obſtacle; impediment. In Logie, 
it is the diſa ent between propofitions, 
which have e ſame ſubject, and the fame 
predicate, In Aſtronomy, it is that poſition 
or aſpect of two ſtars or planets, wherein 
they are diametrically to each 
or 180? aſunder, and is marked thus, 2. 
Geometry, it is the relation of two things, 
between which a line may be drawn pi 
dicular to both, In Rhetoric, it is Rgur 
whereby two things are 4 which fee 


| incompatible ; as & u 


OPPRE'SS (V.) to overlay or Auboehes'5 
to cruſh by hardſhip or unreaſonable ſeverity; 
to overcharge, or lie heavy upon. 
OPPRE'/SSION (S.) violence; extortion 
tyranny ; bardfhip ; calamity ; dulneſs * 
ſpirits; laſſitude of body. 4 
OPPRE'SSIVE (A.) cruel, inhuman, er- 
tortionate, unjuſtly ſevere. 
OPPRE'SSOR (S.) an extortioner ;. one 
who takes advatitage of a perſon's neceſſities, 
to oppreſe, injure, of harraſs him; © 
OPPRO/BRIOUS (A.) reproachful, dif | 


| graceful, injurious. 


OPPU!GN (V.) to oppoſe, attack; refiff. 
OPSONA'TION (.) catering, or buying 
ons. 


be wiſhed for. 
OPTATTIVE moop (S.) in o 
that which ſerves to expreſs an arent de- 
8 wy = for ſomething, A 
or e belonging, 
or relating to viſion, or the ſenſe of ſeeing... 
OPTY/CIAN Are ) one killed in Optics z 
a maker of optical inſtruments. 
O'PTICS IS.) taken properly and fim- 
ly, is that ſcience which teaches the pro- 
fete of direct viſion; but, in a er 
nſe, it may comprehend the whole d 
of light and colours, and all the phenomena 
of viſible objects. According to fir Ifaac 
Nanny it is 4 mathe ſcience that 
light in general, and of every thing 
Wael is Teen with direct rays; and explains 


a% Gs 4 5 * 
— * I 


3& general, 


—_— 


OPPOSITE (A.) placed in front; con- 


O'PTABLE (A.) defirable; cligible 3 % 


the ſeveral properter vnd c- of viſion in 


. 


ORA 
and properly of that which is direct 
and ordinary. For when the rays of light 
are conſider d as reflected, the ſcience which 
teaches their laws and properties, is called 
trie; and when the refraction of rays 
i» condicred, and the laws and nature of it 
explained and demonſtrated, the ſcience is 
called Digptricz. So that Optics comprehends 
the whole, of which Cateptrics and Dioptrics 
are the two parts. 
1 (8. the government of 2 
its nobili 
= ION (S. cheice ; election; the li- 
berty of chufing or refuſing. 
4 re (S.) wealth; riches; afflu- 


Opul Err (A. Y rich; wealthy; affluent. 


OPU'SCLE, or oxvuscurs (S.) a thort | 


work. 

.OR (S.) ia Heraldry, denotes yellow, or 
_gold-colour. In the coats of noblemen, it is 
_ blazoned Topaz ; and in thoie of ſovereign 
| Sol. It is repreſented in engraving . 

ſmall points or dots, ſcattered all over the 


i or bearing. 
. ORACLE (S.) among the Heathens, was 
the anfwer which the Go Gods were ſuppoſed to 
to thoſe who conſulted them upon any 
affair of importance ; it was alſo for the 
od who it was thought gave the anſwer, 
and place where it. was given. Allo, one 
TE ile. 


ORA'CULAR, or oxacurovs (A.) ut- | 


e excellent; eee e 


votion- There are two 


þ 


* 


RP 


They are much uſed at Rome, in dme vg 
Lent; and, ny 6 A 
O'RATORY is art of 
well, r Gay 
among the Romaniſts, is a cloſet, or 
apartment, mar 6 ee 
with an altar, crucifix, &c. for private ＋ u | 
tions of re- 


ligious, one in Italy, the other in Franct,. 
which are called priefts of the Oratory z but 
the members are not, properly ſpeaking, reli- 
gious, being obliged to make no vows; and 
their inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical. 
ORB(S.) in A „ Cc. denotes an 


* I e r. 70 5 


O'RBIS- MAGNVSs (S.) in Aſtronomy, de- 
notes the earth's orbit, in its annual revol- 
tion round the ſun, ; 

O'RBIT (3.) deen, is the path 
of a planet or comet, or the curve that it de- 
ſcribes in its revolution round its central bo- 
deeds i te nova cure ad wholly 
it in its ann and 
called the Ecliptic ; which fee, The ori | 
of all the planets are ellipſes, the fun 
in their common, focus, 3 move . ' 
— to an — law preſcribed 

ANTS (S.) in Anatomy, are the two 
large ſockets in which. the eyes are placed. 

O'RCHAL (S.) a flonsfrom which = blue 


colour is made. 
O'RCHARD (s.) is a plantation of fruit= 


0 
* 


ORAISON (S.) prayer 3 veal ſoppli- | trees. 


cation. 

SS ORAL. (A.] ſomething deliver d by word 
of mouth, P 
| ing; 1 we ſay oral law, oral 


| ORANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant fruit, 
with a firong deep yellow coat or rind; of 
Which there are two ſorts; the ons called 
| Cc arr cb ge 
the other is called Sci Or 
pleaine ria, by, and chiefly whe Tar 
33 
207451 ( (S.) a drink made of o- 


range juice, water, and ſugar, ſaid to be good 


in fevers. 
|  O'RANGERY LS in Gardening, a gal- 
| lexy expoſed to the ſouth, but cloſed with 
1 to preſerve the trees in win- 
Alſo, the parterre, where the . 
— 4 are in kindly weather. 
ORA'TION (S.) in Rhetoric, a a ſpeech or 
REG compoſed according to the rules of 


public. 
7 TOR ($9) as b 


a public ſpeaker ; a man 
eloquence 118 78 


petitioner in emmy 
* NT IO 4S.) in the Italian 86, 


4 a fort of ſacred Drama of dialogues; the 
Fubjefts of which are uſually taken from the 


7 


ORCHESTRA (S.) in the Antient The- 
atres, was 1 ſemi- 
. circle, where the was performed . 
benen "ps is the place where the mußt 
- cians fit. 

ORDWIN (V.) to appoint, decree; effa- 
bliſh ; to inveſt with miniſterial function, 


power. 
O'RDEAL (S.) a form of trial, or of 


diſcovering Li | 
Ks 9 6 and whi en 
9 e time of Edward 


the Confeſſor, ; Ul j was aol by Henry 
the 11d. It was of various kinds 

fire, red-hot iron, of water, of judicial pot 
tage, hallowed cheeſe, the green croſs, and 
of dice laid on relifts covered with a wool- 
len cloth. To each of which kinds 

cular maſſes were appointed, In England, . an 
offender, on being arraigned, and p | 
not guilty, had it in his choice to put him- 
| ſelf upon God and his country ; that is, up- 
RI od alone, 


| be 564d or trous the Hie of ſome aint. | 


— 


and the laſt for That by-fire, was 
[the * RES bare · ſooted and 11 


4 
F - 


FE 
i 
: 
j 
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: xx 
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22 of columns and pilaſters; or a regu- 
arrangement-of the projecting parts of a 


building, eſpecially the column, ſo as to 


form one beautiful whole. M. Le Clerc 


deſines an order to be a column charged with 
an entablature, and ſupported on à pedeſtal. 


Order is alſo ry for a diviſion or claſs of 
any thing: thus, the tribe of animals called 
birds, is ſubdivided into fix orders. See Or- 


Herr O'RDERS 6. ) a character pecu- 


fine to occleſiaſtics, whereby they are ſet a- 


to the miniftry, 

bas or 'O'RDERS (S.) are compa- 
nies of knights, inſtituted by kings and 
princes; either for defence of the faith, or 
de confer marks of honour, and make di- 
ſtinctions among their ſubj 

RLIG O'RDERS (S.) are congrega- 
tions or ſocieties of Monaſtics, living under 
the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame manner, and 
wearing the ſame habit. 

O'RDERLY (A.) regular; methodical ; 
abedient ; ſober ; docile ; traQtable 3 liſted, 


or inrolled. 
O'/RDINAL (S. S.) a book of directions for 
biſhops to give holy orders; alſo, one con- 


taining the orders and. conſtitutions of a reli- 
gious houſe; alſo, the order and manner of 


performing divine ſervice. 
| _ O/RDINANCE, or onponnance (S.) 


in a law, ſtatute, or command of a ſovereign, |. 


or — thus the acts of parliament 
dee eee ee 


ORDINARY (A.) common; uſual; 
mean; of low rank; ugly. This term is 


TY 


ordinances of parlia- 


ono 
juriſdiction in ecclefiaſtical cauſes in ſuch a 
place. In which ſenſe, arch-deacons are or- 


dinaries, though the appellation is more fre- 


quently given to the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
who has the ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion, The archbiſhop is the ordinary of the 


whole province, to viſit and receive appeals ' 


from inferior judicatures. Alſo, a vitualling- 


houſe, where meals are ſettled at A ſtated 


price. 
O'RDINARY, or honourable ORD-1 NARY 
(S.) in Heraldry, is a denomination given ta 


| certain. charges properly belonging to that art. 


The honourable ordinaries are ten in number, 
viz, the chief, pale, bend, feſſe, bat, _ | 
_— or, bordure, and orle. | 
ATES (S.) in Geometry, are 

Tallel lines, terminating in a curve, and Ut 
ſected an ay 1 The half of theſe, js 
roperly emi-ordinate, tho content 
called ordinate, 

- ORDINA/TION. S.) is the act of con- 
ferring holy orders, or-initiating a perſon into 
the prieſthood by prayer, and the laying on 
of hands, 

O'RDNANCE. (s.) is a general name for 
all ſorts of large artillery uſed in war. 

Orr1ces oF ORDNANCE (S.) is an of- 
fice kept within the Tower of London, which 
ſuperintends and diſpoſes of all the arms, in- 
ſtruments, and utenſils of war, both by ſea 
and land, in all the magazines and forts in 
Great Britain. | 

ORDONNANCE ( 8. ) in Painting, is uſed 
for the diſpoſition of the parts of a picture, 
either with regard to the whole piece, or to 
the ſeveral parts; as the groupe, maſſes, con- 
traſtes, c. in which are to be regarded the 
place or ſcene, the diſtribution, and the con- 
traſte. In Architecture, it is the compoſition 
of a building, and the diſpoſition of its parts, 
r regard to the whole, and to one 
anot 

O WOURE (S.) dung; filth; the. excre- 
ments of man or beaſt. 

ORE (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is the com- 
pound mineral glebe, earth, ſtone, or other 
ſubſtance; which is rich enough, in metallic 
particles, to be worth the while of being pu- 
rified ; and by this means to ſeparate the ma- 
tal from it, whether gold, filver, iron, tins 


variouſly applied; thus, an Embaſſador or | &c. 


Envoy in ordinary, is one ſent to reſide ſta- 
bg lay ar and for a number of years, in the court 

me prince or ſtate, to watch over 
the —— ap- 


It is alſo 
Pa to . ſeveral officers of the king's houſ- | 

who attend on common occaſions. Thus 
= ſay phyſician in ordinary, chaplain in or- 


; &c. 
baut S.) in Civil Law, is any 
judge inveſted 
zance of cauſes in his own right, and not by 
. deputation, In Common and Canon Law, 


his own nation, 


* 3 — 


1 


authority to take cogni- | 


-O'REORD (P. N.) a borough - and port- 
town in Suffolk, diſtant from London 73 
computed and 88 meaſured miles, and fends 
two members to parliament. Its fair is Mid- 
ſummer. day June 24, for toys ; the market is 
on-Monday 

O'RGAL G.) among dyers, denotes . the 
lees of wine dried. 

ORG AN (S.) ſuch a part of the animal 
body as is capable of performing ſome perfect 
act or operation; thus the eye, is the organ 
of ſeeing ; the tar, of hearing; the noſe, - | 


ſmelling 8 tongue, of ſpeaking, Se. 


— 


Mete it is the nobleſt, largeſt; and moſt | of God by adoption ; that he has been ſacs 
harmonious inftrument of all wind-mufic.  - | ceffively united with all the angelica} 
- = ORGA'NIC, or 0x6AN1CAL (A.) con- and has been a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the 
fiſting of various parts, co-operating with | celeftial virtues, one after another; that in 
1 inſtrumental, eĩther in nature or | future ages, he will de ee for the 8. 
vation of the devils, av» he has already been 
ROA (S.) an extacy, or impetuous for that of men, and that their puniſhment, 
deſire of caition, occaſioned by a turgeſcency | and that of the damned, will continue only | 
in the ſeminal veſſels. for a certain limited time. 
; ones (s.) mad rites of Bacchus; fran- O/RIGIN, or oxrGon * firſt 
1 draught or deſign of any thi, ich ſerves 
= \ © O/RGUES {S.) in the Military Art, are as a model to be imitated or copied ; the 
| " thick long pieces of wood pointed at one ſource, fountain, ek, riſe or beginning of 
— 2 — nal ) . 
@ther ; hanging a rope, or (A. 
cord, over the gateway of a ſtrong place, | firſt; born with one; derived from qr 
perpendicularly, to be let fall in caſe of an | country, or parents, : | 
Their diſpoſition is ſuch, that they | ORIGINA'LIA (S.) in the ee : 
of the gateway, and are are tranſeripts, Ee. ſent to the remembran- 
to herſes or portculliſes; becauſe theſe | cer's office out of the court of cha 
may be either broke by a petard, or they may | which are thus called, to 34 


tard is uſclefs againſt an erguc, for if it break e r 
one or tuo of the pieces, they immediately | barons. . 
fall down again, and fill up the vacancy; or ORPLLON(S.) in Fortification, is 2 


if they ſtop one or two of the pieces from | rounding of earth faced with a wall; — 
falling, it is no hindrance to the reſt. — on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions that have 
is alſo u of eaſemates, to cover the cannon in the retired - 
ral or muſquet bound to- | flank, and prevent their being diſmounted by 

gether, by means whereof, ſeveral exploſions the enemy. 

are made at the ſame time, uſed to defend | ORVON (S.) in Aſtronomy, a conſtella- 


and other places attacked, tion of the ſouthern hemiſphere; confiſting 
" O'RICHALE (S.) braſs. of 37 ſtars, according to Ptolemy ; of 62, 
f ORIENT (S.) in and Aſtrono- according to Tycho; 1 in the Bri- 


.F my, the eaſt, or caſt point of the horizon ; | tannic catalogue. 
-$ thus called becauſe it 1s the place where the O'RISONS (S.) a prayer; « fupplicas 
- _ fun riſes. Hence the equinoctial orient is | tion. 
- uſed for that point of the horizon wherein ORLE, our, oronto (S.) in Arehi- 
| the ſun riſes, when he is in the equator, or | tecture, a fillet under the oyolo, or quarter- 
when he enters the ſigns of Aries and Libra; | round of a capital, When it is at the top or 
zſtival orient, is the point wherein the ſun | bottom. of a , it is called linfture. In 
"phy it the mide of fammer, when the days Heraldry, it is the forts of u fillet 
are | and the hibernal orient, the | round the ſhield near the edge of it. 
—— wo the fun riſes in the mile off O'RLETON (P. N.) in 


joy when the days ate ſhorteſt. whoſe fair is April 24, for horned cattle, _ 
ORIENTAL (A.) eaftern. In Aftr , | O'RLOPE (S.) in the Sea-language, is 

# planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it ri the uppermoſt or deck in a great ſhip, i 

- In the morning before the ſun. reaching from main-maſt 1 


O'RIFICE (s.) the mouth, or aperture of In three deck ſhips the ſecond and loweſt 
a pipe, tube, or other cavity. E x Anatomy, | decks are ſometimes called Orlopes. 
it is applied to che mouths of the ſeveral }] O*RMSKIRK (P. N.) a town in Lanca- 
as, velle)s, or other cavities, as of the | hire, diſtant from London 2 56 computed and 
bladder, uterus, ſtomach, Sc. allo of a wound | 190 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held Whit- 
x. -— (S.) the 1 Rp oy - horſes z the et is on Tueſday. ei 
France, otherwiſe called the O'RNAMENT (S.) embelliſhment ; de- 
od in thetr wam n Infidel + (oe In architecture, it fignifies all 
. ORVGENISTS (P. N.) in Church Hi- | ſculpture and carved work wherewith a 
ftory, 2 Chyifttan ſect in the fourth century, of architecture is enriched. © 
fo called frogs their drawing their opinions O'RNATE (A.) fine; decked ; gecornaty 
from the writings of en. The Origenifs | embelliſhed, + 
fmaintaitied, phat the fouls of meg bad a pre- 'ORNITHO/LOGY (s S.) a deſcription of 
exiſtent Nate, that they were holy intelligen- the ſeveral natures and of birds, Lin- 
b, and hoax finned in Heaven before the | næus ranges the whole claſs of birds | 


R 


Als A... ae 


r Be. ad IS. 4 


their beakes, oi. the accipitres, or birds with 
_ uncinated. or hooked beaks; the picæ, or 
birds that have convex and compreſſed beaks ; 


the anſeres, comprehending ſuch birds as have 
depreiled, dentated, or ſerrated beaks; the 
ſeolopaces, or — furniſhed with fubcylin- 
dric and obtuſe beaks ; the gallinæ, or birds 
which have beaks of a conic form, but 
crooked, and the upper chap imbricated; the 


poſſeres, or birds with conic, or ſharp-point- 
| ed beaks, 


-O'RPHAN (s.) a fatherlefs or motherleſs 

;ld ; having neither father nor mother, 

O/RPIMENT (S.) if true and genuine, 
is a foliaceous ſoſſil. It is of a fine and pure 
textue, remarkably heavy, and its colour is a 
bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. 


ing without breaking. Some have declared 
Grpiment to be only Muſcovy talc, ftained by 
accident. But Talc is always elaſtic, and 
Orpiment not ſo. Orpiment has been ſuppoſed 
to contain gold, and is found in mines of 
gold, filver, and copper, and ſometimes in 
the ſtrata of mar]. The painters are very 
fond of it, as a gold colour. Hull. 


 - O'RRERY (S.) an inftrument which by 


many complicated movements repreſents the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies. It was 
firſt made by Mr Rowley, a mathematician, | 
born at Litchfield, and 7 named from his 
the earl of 
- O'RRIS (S.) the iris, or flower de luce; 
alfo, a fort of gold or ſilver lace. 
O'RTHODOX (A.) among Divines, is an 
lation given to thoſe'who are found in 
the articles of the Chriſtian faith. 
O'RTHODOXY (s.) ſoundneſs in opinion 


and doctrine. 


ORTHOCGRAPHICAL yrrojrcTION 
or THE SPHERE (S.) is that wherein the 
is * — at an infinite diſtance ; fo cal- 
the perpendiculars from any point 

of the ſphere, will all fall in the common 
8 the ſphere with the plane of 


———— (S.) is that part of 
ge. which teaches the nature and af- 
of letters, and the juſt method of 

ſpelling or writing words with all the proper 
and oy letters, making one of the four 
teſt diviſions __ 2 of grammar. 
Geometry, it is the art of drawing or de- 
lineating the fore-right plan of any object, 
and of expreffing the heights or elevations of 


each part. In Architecture, it is the eleva- 


tion of a building; or the model, platform, 
and declineation of the front of a houſe, con- 
trived by the rules of metry, according to 
which n the whole fabric is erected and 

finiſhed, In Perſpective, it is the ene 
fide of any plane, 7. e. the fide or plane that 


lies parallel to-a ftraight line, that may be 


fined to paſs thro* the outward convex 
of the eyes, ae bagel 


It is not hard, but very tough, ecafily bend- | 


| glory 


os 


length. In Forti6catioh, it is the profile on 
repreſeatation of a work; or a draught fo con- 
ducted, as that the length, breadth, heighth, 
and thickneſs, of the ſeveral parts are ex- 
preſſed, ſuch as they would appear if . 
dicularly cut from top to bottom. 

ORTHONOEA (s.) in Medicine, a 
ſpecies or degree of aſthma, where there £ 
ſuch a difficulty of reſpiration, that the ga- 
tient is obliged to fit or ſtand upright, to be. 
able to breathe, 

O'RTIVE (A. ) in Aſtronomy, is the ame 
with eaftern. The Ortive or eaſtern _— 
tude, is an arch of the horizon, i 
between where a ftar riſes, and the eaft 
of the horizon, or point where the — 
and equator interſect. | 

O'RTOLAN (S.) a ſmall bird accounted 
very delicious food. 

233 N.) a town in Weſtmore-. 
land, diſtant from London 194 computed and 

230 meaſured miles, Its fairs are 2 


2$th, and 29th of October, 3 DB. 


ary ; the market is on W 


ORTS (S.) ſcraps, "AY os r man- 
mocks, 


ä 13. Surgery, . 2 her- 
nia, ture of the * 
'TION (S.) in hanics, 
the vibration, 1 5 aſcent and decent 
of a pendulum. 


the act of yawning; unuſual ſlerpineſs; ne- 
gligence ; ſluggiſhnefs. _ | 

O'SPREY (S.) a bird of the falcon kind; 
a 4 BS uſually called the bald- 

224 

O'SSICLE (S.) a ſmall bone | 
ſtone of a AY > am: Se. 2 he 
3 ($.) is the formation of 

nes; but more particularly the converſiom 
of parts naturally ſoft, to the hardneſs and 
conſiſtence of bones. 

O'SSIFRAGE (S.) a kind of eagle, that 
breaks the bones of its prey, in order to get 
at the marrow. 

Of'SSUARY (S.) a charnel-houſe,-or place | 
where the bones of the dead are put. . 

OSTE'ND (P. N.) in Eflex, whoſe fair i is 
June 6, for toys. 

OSTE NT (S.) n air, manner, 


mien; portent, or p 
OS NTA/TION .) outward ſhew z 
parade; ambitious y 3 boaſt; * | 
OSTENTA!TIOUS A.) vain-gloxious. * 
OSTEOCO/POS kt in Medicine, any 
pain in the A whether ariſing from wea- 


rineſs, a ſharp ſcorbutic humour, or a vene- 
real taint, 


TEO AO (5) that branch of ana- 


_— Rr , the bones. M 
S.] a er, or door-xeeper. 
O'STLER, or PAS pt the ſervant of | 


an inn, who takes care of tra horſes. ” 
e 


O'SCITANCY, or o$c1TATION (8:3 . 


6 r CUES cot HAS CY EINESE {a rt, og. 
ds Ag = tab be * W ö * 4 * 


e ©" o t r 4 * 
* 1 "ey 99 „ * 
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9 C ; 
'WSTRACISM (s.) in Grecian Antiquity, 
| Senotes the 3 ſuch perſons whoſe 
merit and influence gave umbrage to the peo- 
ple of Athens, leſt they ſhould attempt any 
Ching againſt the public liberty. It was ſo 
ealled from the manner of their baniſhment, | 
1 
them into an urn. 
= O'STRACITES (s.) in Natural Hiſtory, 
(Be pms by wich pts cal fate 

-ſhels. 

O/STRICH (S.) .is the talleſt of all the 
ird kind, mefuring 7 or 8 feet when it 
Nands ereQ 3 its legs are very long and na- 
fed; and the firu of the foot, having 
only two toes, is very particular. 
"OSWE'STRY (F. N.] a town in Shrop- 
hire, diſtant from London 130 computed and 
+57 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held March 
15, My 13 Avget Auguſt 15, and December 11, 


n cattle; the market is on 
erg N) in Fe, whoſe fair 


OTA'LGIA ry ) a pain in the ear. 

- OTHERWHPLE (P.) at other times. 

OTHERWVSE . in 2 2 man- 
merz in ber ref; 


* upon 
* "O/TTERFORD (p. N.) in Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is Nov. 17, for bullocks, horſes, 
Sheep, and all forts of linen and woolen. 
O'TTERTON (P. wy A ne 
thire, whoſe fairs are held W 
eee, and firſt Wednchiay after Ge- 


ber 10, for cattle. 


"O*TTERY ST-MARY's (P. N.) a town 
Ta Devonſhire, whoſe fairs are held Tueſday 


ſe'naight before Eaſter, Tueſday in Whitſund- 


week, and Aug. 15, for cattle; the market 
is on Tueſday. 

O*TTOMAN (A.) an Appellation given to 
the Turkiſh empire, from Othomannus, or 
- ſmanhus, the firſt emperor of the preſent 


family. 
- OVAL (A.) an oblony curvilinear figure, 


| of the ſhape of an egg, otherwile called an 


Al 
VAL (S.) in Architecture, is the ſame 
. with Echinus. It is placed in the mouldings 
of cornices for ornament, and in a pillar it ĩs 

ced next to the abacus, 

n that part of the body in 
which i on is 

OVATION (S.) elt ſort of triumph 
e Reeatr, 

OVU'BUT (S.) ſort of hairy caterpillar, 

--QUCH (S.) a collar of gold, formerly 
worn by women; a boſs, or butt. u of gold, 


e rich ſtone, 


| 


VE. 


bake bread, 

O WER (P.) above, with reſpect to excel» 
8 
top ; more than the quantity aſſigned; be- 
2 croſs, or athwart; as, he goes over 


much affectation; to over-do. 

OVER-A'WE (V.) to keep in awe by 
ſuperior influence. 

OVER-BA'/LANCE (V.) to weigh down ; 


to preponderate. 

O'VER-BEAR (V.) to bear down ; to 
brow- beat. 

O'VER-BLOW (V.) among 
when the wind blows e ES Ie 
can bear no top-ſails. 


or ſprings, out of their 
cha in order to water their grounds, 
OVER-GROWN (A.) on board a ſhips 


ſea grow high, 


828 
OVER-REATCH (s.) in the Manege, is 
TAs rag ee 
fore : it denotes alſo a ſtrain or painful ſwel- 
ling of the maſter finew of an _ occa- 
fioned by ſuch over - reach. 
OVER-RULING - an 03JÞCTION 8. 


the court. Over is to a mul- 
titude of other words, which, as they want 
no explanation, need not be here recited. _ 
OVERSEERS or Tux ron —.— are 
eee eee 
to or : ſome» 
Gn are two, theee, or four, aceard- 
ing to the largeneſs of 


thus, an over-a& fignifies an act which, in 
Law, muſt be clearly proved; and ſuch is to 


eg happens 


O'VERTURE (S.) a propoſal ; a 
fition. A term vu 6 


the beginning of a public act or 


an opera, tragedy, conſort of muſic, 
| The Overture of of the theatre, or ſcene, * 


of muſic uſi endi th 
he arts of Cogn 


| Orvnd (3). an arched cavity heated to 


OVER-ATCT (v.) to do a thing with tos 


ramen, is. 


mariners call it rough ſea; but when the ſur- 


in Law, is the rejecting or ſetting it aſide by 
likewiſe 


O'VERT (A.) is the ſame with open: 


—— — 
0 


form of chefs-nut ſhells 5 whence Vitruvius, 


EE 
' - DVGHT (s.) fomething, or any ching. 5 
. OVPFPAROUS (A.) a term applied to 


fuch animals as bring forth their young from | 


| as birds, inſets, &c. in oppoſition: to 

— which bring forth their young alive, 

hoop, ad ants as man, quadrupeds, 
Co 

- OUNCE (S.) the röth part of à pound 

verdupois, and the rath part of a pound troy- 

weight, Alſo, the name of a wild beaſt in 


Perſia. 
 _- OVU'NDLE (P. N.) a town in Northamp- | 
 tonſhire, diſtant from London 54. computed, 
and 65 meaſured miles, Its fairs are held 
Feb. 25, Whit-Monday, and Aug. 21, for 
horſes, ſheep, and cows ; the market is on 
Sat | | 


OVERTON (P. N.) a town in Flintſhire, | the 
whole fairs are held Monday before Holy | 


Thurſday, June 11, Aug, 29, and Octob. 18, 


| " OVERTON (P. N.) a town in Hamp- 

ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 4, July 18, 
and Octob. 22, for ſheep ; the is on 
M 


O/'VINGHAM (Pp. N.) a town in Nor- 
thumberiand, whoſe fair is held April 26, 
for ſwine fat and lean. 

_ OVOLO (S.) in Architecture, around 
moulding, whoſe profile, or ſweep, in the 
jonic and compoſite capitals, is uſually a qua- 
| drant of a circle z whence it is alſo commonly 
called the quarter round. It was uſually en- 
riched with ſculpture by the antients, in the 


and others called it echinus, i. e. cheſs-nut 

hell. Among us, it is uſually cut with the 
ion of eggs and anchors, or arrows- 

heads alternately. | 

OURANO*/GRAPHY (S.) 2 deſcripti 
of the Heavens. 

. OURO!/LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 
on the ſubject of urine. . 

O'URSELF is uſed in the regal tile. 

. _ OUST (V.) to take away; to diſpoſſeſs; 
to vacate, 

OUSTRE TLZ uA (S.) in Law, fignifies a 
cauſe of excuſe given to the court on a defen- 
dant's not appearin 
ledging that Coke td the ſeas, 
- .QUT (P.) without, or on the outfide ; 
not at home; in a ſtate of extinction, or of 
being exhauſted z loudly ; not in the hands 
of the owner; in an error; at aloſs; an ex- 
l as aut upon him x im- 
mediately, as out of hand. Es 

OUT (V.) to turn out or diſplace. | 

OUT-BID (v.) to bid more than another. 
._ OUT BRAVE (V.) to filence, daſh, or 
t of countenance. 


I OUT-BRA'ZEN (V.) to bear down with 


impudence. 
TOUTCAST (8) an exile 3 one rejected, 


n ſummons, by al- | 


EE... 
cry of diſtreſs. Alfo, public notice given - tw. 
the cryer of a ſale of goods, "by 8 
OUT-DO (V.) to excel or ſurpaſ. 
OUT-FACE (V.) to brave; to bear down 
by dins of impudence; to flare one out of 
countenance. g „ 
or ad- 


OUT-HOUSE (S.) ſuch as belongs 
Joins to a dwelling-houſe, 

_ OUTLAYNDISH (A.] foreign, of another 
nation. | 


OU/TLAW (S.) Ggnifies: one that is de- 
prived of the benefit of the law, and there- 
fore held to be out of the king's protection. 
A plunderer, a robber; a Banditti. Ts 

LAWRY (S.) is where a perſon is 
outlawed, and thereby loſes the benefit and 
3 of a ſubject, and the protection o 

5 a L * 


a 
OU*T-LET (s.] a paſſage drain "I : 
e MT THR 
OUT-LINE (s.) the contour, or line by 
which __— defined. e — 4 8 
OUT-LIVE (v.) to furvive.z to Bös be. 
9 n ; | * * 
_ OU/TRAGE(S. violence, inj | 
| affront. (3) open rac 
OUTRA'GEOUS (.) violent z furious; 
raging z tumultuous ; turbulent; exceſſive 3 
enormous z atrcious, 1 
GHT (P.) immediately; dire&tly; 
8 elearly. no : | 8 
þ ” * to 1 N 
Pty os NE (V.] to ſurpaſs in. ſplen- 
OU'TSIDE (s.) ſurface ; ſuperficics : the 
* Terre. nen 
"STAND v.) to ſupport; refift ; to 
ſtand beyond the time: . 
from the main * n 
' OUT-SFRIP (V.) to out-run; { G 
; OU'TWARD (A.) external; extrinkcs g 
\adventitions ws” 1" FOTO bY 
Sw. =WIT(V.) to c 1 . 
„ cheat, deceive, impoſe > 


u - 
|  OU'TWORKS (s.) in fortification, are al 
thoſe works made 2 ſide the ditch _ « 
| fortified place, to cover and defend it. 
OUZE 
lie under an 


© 
5 
E 
8 
LJ 
3 
: 


| - OWER-MAYNE (p. N.) in | 

We fair is Oct. 20, for horſes, cattle, and 
D's | le, an 

|, OWL, vier G) 4 nighteind wall 


known. 

O'WLER (s.) one who conveys 1. 
e night-time, in order to end | 
it abroad, | 
OWN (V.) to confeſs or acknowledge an, 
claim as one's right; to hold or poſſels. 5 T 5 
,  O'WNER (S.) the perſon to whom athing - 


of right, 


or expelled. b | | 
5 OUTCRY (S.) a great noiſe, damour, or 


- 


$ OWSES(S.) among tauners , is vaken-bark. 


; tm action is brought. 
= uſed by the cryer in our courts, and in making 


OZL 
eee 


OX (S.) is « quadrupsle too well known 

vo need prion, 
Ser "N.); in Norfolk, whoſe 
Kir ie March 2. horſes and toys. 45. 


. 


P 
confifts of 20 colleges and five halls ; and is 
diftant from London 47 computed, nd 55 
meaſured miles. The Clay and wnirecy fond 
each of them two members to parliament, Its 
_ fairs are beld May 14, September 4, and 
November 8; the markets an on Wella 
and Saturday. 

OX-caxc, or oke Ar (S.) in our old 
Kawbooks, is generally taken for 15 acres, 
eracmpch as a fingle ox can in a year. 

+ *@XFORDSHIRE (p. N.] an inland coun- 
ity, — . — on the eaſt, 
Warwickſhire on the 

* 9 on the weſt; and 
8 which parts it "from 
the fouth. It is 130 miles in 

| — — is divided into fourteen hun- 
ercds, has zr market towns, one city, and 280 
and ſends nine members to parliament. 
rena (s.) a mixture of vinegar 
eadfuir wane, > proper to aſſuage, cool and re- 


1 preparation uſed 
5 r compoſed 
R — n nen 


| * ſyrup = Ip haney, 


OYER and TERMINER (S.) a commiſſion 
- Grefted'to the j — rang and other gen- 
1 to hear and de- 
min cauſes, or to try all of- 
fenders, whether for treaſon, felony, or 


treſpaſs. | 
O'YER oy 4 DED (S.) is a petition to the 
evurt to hear and peruſe any deed, aon which | ame 


._ OYES, or oY zz, fignifies beer ye; a word | 


any kind of proclamation 
"OYSTER (S.) a well-known fhell-60þ. 
OZZENA (S) in Surgery, is a foul and 
malignant ulcer of the noſe, diſtinguiſhed by | 
ns ſtench, een accompanied with a caries | 
of the bones of the noſe. 
DIR . me fort of red willow, 


SY Weg 
n the fifteenth letter, 1 
ſonant of our alphabet, and is formed 


2 K 
* 
* * n 
4 


| bad deſign; to 


PACE 
ſound ef J. When þ ſtande before #'or 4, its 


ſound is loſt; as in pſaing, 
Proleny, prilan, Kc. w ths 


has the ſound of f5 as in phy/ic, philcſapher 
phoſpherus, and in moſt other <a ut in 
þh1hz/ic, and ſome Greek words, the gb is not 
pronounced. Among aſtronomers P. M. is 


uſed for poft meridiem, or afternoon; and as a 
numeral P ſignifies the ſame as G, wiz. 400.3 


and with a daſh over it thus, & 400,000. 
PA/BULAR (A.) affording aliment-or . 


PABULA/TION (S.) the grazing or feed 
ing of cattle. 

PA'BULUM (S.) in Phyſic, — 
means thoſe parts of our food or aliment that 
increaſe or recruit the animal fluids; and 
ſometimes that matter that generates, conti- 
nues, or increaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes. With . 
the naturaliſts, it is that part of any 
buſtible body, that feeds, increaſes, or 
nues the fire, or burning in it, , 55 

4 . ſep in going; a meaſure 
tpn from the ſpace between the two feet of 
a man, in walking, uſually reckon'd two feet 
and a half; r 
feet. The geometrical pace is Be feet | 

60,000 fuck pacex make one degree of the F= 
quator- In the Manege, it is of three kinds, 
viz. walk, trot, and to which be 
added an amble, NI a 

PAC (A.) peaceable; peace-making, 
mild, gentle, appeaſing. 

PACPFIC ocxzax, — (P. N.) 
| that vaſt ocean which ſeparates Afia from A- 
merica. It is called Pacife from the mode- 
rate weather the firft mariners who ſailed in 
it, met with between the Tropics ;; and it was 
called South Sea, becauſe the Spaniards croſſed 
the Iſthmus of Darien from north to ſouth, 
when they firſt diſcovered it; tho it is properly 
the Weſtern Ocean, with regard to America. 

PACIFICA'TION {S.) in matters of polity, 
ſignifies the ee of the public tran- 
quillity. 

9 CATOR (8.) Lenifies much the 

or, or one who endeavours 
LO — or ſtates at variance. 

PA/CIFY [(V.) to appeaſe 3 to mike peace 
to ſtill reſentment. 

PAck (S.) a bale, or bundle; a cry, or 
kennel of hounds ; 3 
of people confederated in a bad deſign” or 


PACK ig rom dos Bo) Bo 
' go off ina hurry ; to unite wicked perſons 
2 cards ſo as that the 


ſhall be iniquitoaſly ſecured. 
PA'CKAGE 8 is a ſmall duty of one 
penny in the paid for all goods not par- 
ticular 


ds (S.) perſons whoſe employ- 
ment is to paclt up all goods intended for ex- 


* 


4 


Ro ö 


| 
2 
3 
| 


alight P 
all pus, a n 


—_ & tor whe tra- 
1 1 2 — * 


75 . bad 


and dicipline of Pagans, or the adoration of 


public ſhews, 
— (Ss a 2077 VA 72 poin=; ö 
- pous parade. 


the nerves, membranes, veſſels, . 


” & ® 4M 
ing 6 
are anſwerable if the goods receive any da- 


PAC, or PACT ION () ned, bar- 

n, or agreement, 

PAD (S.) an eaſy pacing nag a little 
=> ſtuffed with flocks, cotton, Ic. a foot- 

— (V.) to travel geatly; e rob en, 


PA/DDINGTON (P. N.) in Middleſex, 
whole fair is July 26, for toys. « 

PA/DDLE (S.) in glaſs-making, is an in- 
— with which the workmen ftir about 
the ſand and aſhes in the calcar. | 
PA DDOCK (S.) a great toad; 4 ſmall 
incloſure for deer; a piece of ground in a park 
F 


Ade 6) a n lock to bang on. 
the outſide of a door, Cc. 
PA/DIHAM (P. N.) in Laivedartkiee, 
whole fairs are held May 8, and Sept. 26, for 
s, and other wodden ware. 
BBSTO W (P. N.) a town in Cornwall, 


diſtant from London 233 meaſured miles; the I and 
market is on Saturday. | 


v PAYDUAN (S.) among the medalifts, is a 
modern medal ſtruck in imitation of the an- 
1 — 
characters of antiquity; the invention of an 
Tralian painter, born at Padua, and who vn, 
in the ſeventh century. 

 PAEAN (S.) among the antient Pagans, 
was a ſong of rejoicing ſung in honour” of A 
pollo, chiefly uſed on oceans of triumph and: 


victory 
PAGAN. 68. heathen, gentile, * or 
PA/GANISM (8.) the religious worthip 


+4 


and falſe gods. 
_ PAGE(S.) onerde of the leaf of 3 book. 
Allo, a youth of ſtate, retained in the family 
of a prince or. great perſonage, as an honour- 
reer in viſits nee 
do „ bear up trains, c. 
PA/GEANT ($) -triumphal car; chariot,” 


arch, or other [ike decoration, variouſly adorn- table. 
_ ed with colours, flags, — carried-about'in- 


PA/GOD, or 2Ac0DA (.) aname where-. 
the Eaſt Indians call the temple in which 
{7 #0 5 hang Gods. Sometimes it fig- 
nifies the idol, as well as the temple. It is 
alſo the name of a gold and ſilver coin current | t 
in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies. | 
PAIL (S.) a veſfel in which mille or water 
is commonly carried. 
PAIN (S.) is defined to bean uneaſy ſenſe: 
tion arifing from a ſudden and violent {olution 
of the continuity, or ſome other accident in 


| to the tafte. 


242 . 


of the body ; or, according to ſome, 2 
in a motion of the organs of ſenſe; and ac- 
cording to others, it is a motion of the ſoul, 
occafion'd by theſe organs, f 1 

' PAVNFUL (A.) full "of pain z mm 
hard, or difficult, 85 

PAIN FORT ET punk, in Law, Spalte a 2 
J particular puniſhment inflicted on a perſon. 
who being arraigned for felony, refuſes to put 
I himſelf upon the common trial of God and 
his country, but inſtead thereof, ah e 


J ſtands mute: this puniſhment is vulgarly 


preſſing to death. uk 
PA'INIM (S.) a pagan; an infidel. © >; 
PA/INTER (S.) one who profeſſes the art 


of repreſenting objects by colours. Alſo, the * 


rope that lies in the ſhjp's long - boat or barge, 
Aways ready to faſten her, or haul 2 on 
ſhore, 


PAINTING (S.) the art 3 


natural bodies, and giving them an appear- 


ance of life, by the turn of lines, and the de- 
grees of colours. - 
" PAINPILL (P. N.) in Dorſetſhire, "i 
fairs are July'7 and Aug, 29, for hogs, « 


pains CASTLE P. N.) i in algo 
whoſe fairs are held. May 12, and 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, 3 

. PAINSWICK (P. N.) a town in a | 
ceſterſhire, diſtant from London 94 meaſured” 
miles. Its fairs are held Whitſund Tueſday, 


| and Sept. 19, for horned cattle, and Gery; 


the market ãs on Tueſday. * "y 
.PAIR (S.) denotes two equ mila 
things j N either collectively, as 


{ a pair of gloves, or two fimilar parts Lat 


compoſe one Whole, or a ſet of things joined 
to make another complete. In Anatomy, it is 
an aſſemblage, or conjugation of two nerves, 
which have their origin together in che Vraigy 
or ſpinal marrow, and thence diſtributed into 
the ſeveral parts of the body, the one on one 
fide, and the other on the other. 

PA'LACE (S.) a name generally given to 
the r of kings, princes, and o- 


4 th 
510 Ws.) + kfgit of the et 


PALA 680 a kind of chaiſe, 8 
chair, borne By men on their ſhoulders, much 
uſed by the Chineſe; and in the Eaſt. . | 
PA\LATABLE (A.) pleaſant ; agreeable 
- PALATE 6.3 in Anatomy, is the fleſh 
that compoſes the r the upper and in- 
ner part of the mouth ; ws JO of 


 PALA!TINATE (S. ) a province ot Beni 
ory, poſſeſſed by a Palatine. In Germany 
there are two Palatinates, that of Bavana, 
or the © Upper Palatinate, and that of the . 
Rhine. In Poland there are ſeveral. _. 

PA'/LATINE, or -counT PALATINE 6&5 


2 


e r who © 


LY % 


PAE 
| any office or employment in the prince's 
ace ; but afterwards conferred by thoſe de- 
gated by n to bold courts of juſtice in 
provinces ; on ſuch among the 


WES Pn that i a court of 


ice in their 
e a narrow piece of wood joined 
aw to a il to incloſe grounds. 
jor BY it is one of the honourable order4 
pf aneſcutcheon ; being the repreſentation, of 


pale or * placed, upright, and compre- 
handing te whole height of the ot og 
The top of the chief to the point. When the 
of the ſhield. 

(A.) wan, of a whitiſh colour, faint, 
PA'LESTINE (P. V.) a of Afi 
a fituate eiten 36® Py. 33? of w; 

4 by. Mount Libanus, which di- 
ia on the north ; by Mount 
by * 
| on the eaſt; by the mountains of Se'r 
ar nd fc deſarts of Arabia Petrea, on the onthy 
o PALEREY (S.) a horſe of ſtate wi 
ILOGY (s.) a figure in in rhetoric, * 
T/DROME (S.) a war” or ſen 
1 runs the ſame when read ker b 
Roma 2ibi fabio motibus ibit amor. 
r I” each word iu the fame backwards 2s 


ahicd 


berge it is to contain one third ol che 
Ei and between 1 and 30 of north lat. 
T 18 
ſeparates it from Arabia De- 
y the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
e ſame word a5 
or forwards ; ſuch is the verſe, 


. matidam ene Anna. 


ones, 18). among Divines, 

ifies the Game "Allo, the 
1gration of the fol of a de und =P no- 
_ her body. In it denotes the pro- 

| bake of a body from its principle. p 
 PALYNODY (S. 
. & » 
A or PALISADO in F 
dation, is an incloſure of . 2. — 
fven into the ground, each 6 or 7 IF | 
5 uare, and $ fegt Jong, on whereof 4 wm 

ground, with a cro ce % ti 
| lake nin Coe ' 

an Invention of M, orn in order t 
ie e of Ty parapet of the 
2 1 aa the befiegers ſhot,” He or- 
ders them ſo, * as many of them as ſtand 
in the length Ke tes in about ten feet, | cancers 
turn up and TN . - not to be 
1n . ring on 


YN 8 or ünley⸗ 


ruin Pali * | 


| 


the | 0;al, table, or piece of thin wood, 


Pat 
fo. az, to afhear like a wall corer'd with | 


PALESSE' (8. ) in, , abearing like 
a range of before a fortification, re- 
preſented on a feſſe, riſing up a —8— 
height r 

between them. 
PALL, 3 (S.) an iepſco 
veſtrgent, white. woallen 

— breadth of a border, made 6 ca _ 
thrown. over the ſhoulders ; given by the Pope 
as a mark of his apoſtolic power, without 
which neither the function or title of arch- 


biſhop can de aſſumed' by the biſhops of his 
communion. _ Alſo, a black cloth Anights 


PALL CV.) to grow yopid,. or infipid, 20 
Gena ; to cloy N eee 
to diſpisit, weaken, impair. 

PALLA'DIUM (S.] in Aptiqui juity, was the 
ſtatue of the goddeſs Pallas, fappoſed to have 
dropped dowa from, Heaven, preſerved in 
Troy, whereon the fate of that city is ſaid to 
have depended, It is ſaid that there was an- 
tiently a ſtatue of Pallas preſerved at Rome, 
in the temple of Veſſa, to be tha 
true Palladium af Troy: brought inte my by 
ZEneas ; it was kept among the ſacred things 
of the temple, and caly kagwn 40 the rd 
82 It was. citeemed the deſtiny of 
oweg and there were ſeveral others. made 
— like it to ſecure it from being ſtolen, 
as was that at Troy, which the oracle of A- 
N png ah cr. "ot 
the Palladium was found within its walls: 
this occafioned Diomedes and Ulyſſes, in the 


ve af ahe Trojan war, . 


PALLET (S.) among Painters, is a — | 
ivor 

on, and round which, the ers p the. 
ſeveral colours they "have. occaſion for. A- 
mong Potters, Crucible- makers, Cc. it is a 


— ent, for forming , beating, and | 
eit — In Gilding, it is made 


Kay ect to take up the gold leaves 
| from the pillow, and to apply and extend them 
an the matter to be gilt. It ii alſo a part be- 
lenging to the ballance of a Watch or move- 


ment, 

PALLUATION (S,)io Medſcige,is when, 
in de perate and incurable diſeaſes, after . 
dicting the fatal event, che phyſican 

Jy lg remedies 7 mitigating yo * 
| of, e ** urgent ſymptoms, as at 

en — and 


1255 Re Fa e TOY in build- | 


ee in 1 Any, 2 


the inſide of the 
Alf, a meaſure of 


in Jen J e of 
Sat ot pc PALMs 


- 


> - 


e 


Ae TESTS 


„ mene 


* 


PAN 
» 'PALM-SUNDAY (s.) is the ſunday next 
before Eaſter ; being ſo called in memory of 
our Saviour's triumphal entry into Jeruſalem, 
when the multitude that attended him, firewed 
palm-branches'in his way 
. PA/LMATED(A.) Gmnbiag le 


the of a hand; thus we ſay, palma 
ſhape of a ha — lay, Pa. 


leaves, roots, 
PA'LMER a 1 pilgrim ; they who re- 


r cover d with hair; alſo, a ferula. 
PALM TTO s.) i ſpecies of the palm- 
tree 3 the Weſt· Indians thatch their houſes 
with the leaves of it. 
PALMUPEDES (S.) fowls that are web- 
footy as the gooſe, duck, SWM. 
+; ares rhe (S.) the deceitful art * 
tiſed —— gypſies, who pretend to foretel 
— of the lines and matks 
TX the hand; prohibited by Stat. 1. and 2. 
& Mar. c. 4. 
FALMs (s.) the white buds of fellows or 
which come before the leaf. 
. — (A.)ſevfible de the touch ; 
plain ; ; groſs; eaſily detected. 
PALPATION(S.) a froking with one's 


r 


PAN 


and ſweetened with ſugar. 

PANCAKE (S.) ) # thin pudding baked 
the tfying-pan. 

- PANCHRE'SIA ($1) medicines that s 


good againſt all diſeaſe. 
PANcHY/MAGOGUE (S.) in Pharma- 
= A hong? — to — cathartie N 
at have the of purging off” 
kinds of 3 2 7 
PANCRA'TIUM (S.) among the a 
was a kind of exerciſe which confifted' 
7225 and boxing. 2 
ANCREAS (S.) in Anatbmy, * 
called the ſweekbread, is a la nw ld 72 
flattiſh ſhape, and fleſhy tolaus, * be- 
hind the ſtomach, ant reaching from the-du6= 
denum tranſverſely towards the ſpleen. Its 
length is 8 or 9 Inches; its breadth about t 
fingers ; and its weight about three” ounces, 
PA/NDECTS (S.) in the Civil Law, were 
collections made by Juſtinian's order, of 59% 
decibons of the antient lawyers, ind ſo — 
queſtions occurring in the civil law ; 12 to Wy 
of 


— emperor gave the forte and 2 
law, by an epiſtle prefixed to them. 
Pandetts conſiſt of * books, and make me 
firf part of the body of the civit la.. EE 
PANDICULA*TION-(S:) 5 ftre of 
that violent and extenfive motion of = ſolids, - 


Iich uſually _—_—_— of * 


PALPITATION (8. Yin Medicine, a 
ſpaſtic contraction ol che heart, when it leaps 
and beats — 

PALSORAVE (s.) 2 count or earl, . 
bas the overſecing of a palace. ' 

the fame with Palatinee. 

PA'LSY (S.) in Medicine, — 

in the body, or ſome of its members, loſe 


Weir motion, and ſometimes their ſenſation 


and feeling. 
- PA'LTER (v.) to play faſt and looſe; to 
Gift, dodge; to ſquander away one's money. 
3 | PALTERER 18.) perſon without fince- 
rity 3 a ſhifter. 
" PAILTRY (A.) forry, pitiful, worthlefs, 
deſpicable. ML 
PAL, or ratz (S.) in Heraldry, is, 
when the ſhield is divided into four or more e- 
ho parts, by perpendicular lines 22 
the top to the bottom. r 
 PA/MPHLET (s.) a little ftitch'd book. 
PAM (S.] the knave of clubs. | 
- PA\MPER (V.) to feed high, indulge, | 


. r or 
dealer in pamphlets. 
Ann 4 8 nah] js conan 
in a a © 
4 gon ht ddl che der al, the brain 


. PAMA a among Phyſicians, de- 
es an uni medicine; or a retnedy- for 
diſeaſes ; a thing, according-to-Boerkaave, || 

impoſſible to be obtained. 

PANA/DA (s.) a diet conſiſting of bread 

boiled in Watef to the conſiſtence of a pulp, 


| 


ing. 
PA'NDER (8. a pimp; a rocurer 4 
) Le SBP Rea; 


PANE (S. ) a ſquare piece of wood or glaſe, 
PANEGVY RIC (S.) an hn or poem, 
in praiſe of ſome extraordinary thin | 
or virtue, Vr. * 
PANEONRIST (s.) one that writes or 
ſpeaks encoriumns. 
PANEL (S0 in Law, Sgnifies 2 thedule, 
or ſmall roll of parchment, containing "tie 
K* 1 1 ſheriff, 
paſs upon trial ; ſo that the im roar 
jury is no more than the erg © 
them oF his pannel or roll. PEER 
"PANG (s.) extreme” pain; excrucia 
torture; the throws in child: bearing 8. 
PANIC 8.) 4 ponies db ane fright 


| 9 in Benny denotes © ſos 
woolly beard, on which the "ſeeds of 9 
„ as millet; reeds, e. hang. 
PA'NNADE 18.) the curvet of a dete, . 
PANNAGE (S.) in Law-books; * ifies 
the food that fwine feed upon in wi 
acorns and beech-maſt ; or e taken OY 
the king's iſtors,” for che 
hogs in the king's foreſts wy rewe 
A'NNEL (5.3 a ſort of or bolſter, 
ſtuff d with cow's or horſe-haij io Jay under 
a ſaddle, to Keep it from galling the back. 
Joinery, it is à ſquare piece of thin Wood, 
metimes carved; framed, or grooved in a lars 
ger piece, between: two vpright and two craſs - 
pieces, In Maſonry, it is ode of the faces of 


hewn ſtone. 
er | PA/NNEER 


| 1 * . 4 
| 
- * * 
5 
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PAP 
PAINNIER (S.) a dorſer or baſket, to car · 
xy bread, Cc. on horſe- back. 
PANNIER-MAN (S.) an under officer in 
the inns. of court, who winds the horn or 
rings the bell, to call the gentlemen. and ſtu- 
.dents to their meals. - 
'  PANNUS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eye, re- 
ſembling a plexus of little veins fwelled with 
blood ; popularly called a web in the eye. 
-  PA/NOPLY (S.) complete armour. 
% * (S.) che name of a flower ; heart's- 
ea 
PANT (v.) to palpitate ; to beat as the 
—— does in a fright; to breathe ort. 
.. PANTALO'ON (S.) a fort of garment, 
— worn, conſiſting of breeches and 
4 all of a piece; ſaid to be firſt intro- 
ed by the Venetians. In a theatrical ſenſe, 
Pantaloen denotes a buffoon, who performs 
groteſque dances; from whence their habit or 
_ dreſs is fo called. 
. PA'NTERS (S.) are nets or toils to catch 


PANTESS (S.) a hawk's hard fetching of 
wind. 


PANTHEON (S.) in Roman Antiquity, 
n temple of a circular form, dedicated to all 
the gods; but is now converted into a church, 

and dedicated to the virgin and all the mar- 


PANTHER (S.) a fierce wild beaft ; the 
Female 


PANNTLER (S.) an officer in a great fa- 
„who has the keeping of the bread. 

PANT! MEIRE (S.) a mathematical in- 
—— — al ſorts of angles, 
heights, lengths, &c. 

PANTOMIME (S.) in — a perſon 
who imitates all forts of action, and charac- 
ters, by mere geſtures, without ſpeaking a 
word. 

4 PANTO/UFLE, 6r PANTOFLE (8.) 2 
: PANTRY ds) the. room in which pro- 


PE PAP (S.) the nipple or teat of the breaſt; 
* r ——— SE "i 
APA a name given to 
till the time of Gregory VII, when it began 
"W+ be confined to the biſhops of Rome. Alſo, 
a fond name for a father. 
. PAiPACY (S.) the office or dignity of the 
Pope; 3 alſo, the time of his government. 
* PA/PAL A.) belonging to the Pope. 
_ PAPA RObs (s.) belonging to, or rc- 


Landline poppies (8.) ) a ſubſtance made of rags 


Is 
- 


grades 5a » milh and formed joto chin 


; and uſed to write or print on. f 
PA PERorr ICE (5) — office in the pa- 
lace of Whitehall, in which all the writings, 
matters of ſtate and council, proclamations, 
lettere, intelligences, negotiations abroad, and 


ns * * thef- 


i 
— 


7 


PAR 


ſices of the ſecretaries of tate, are wry 
way of library, 

PAPVLIO (S. )the butterfly, a numerous 
genus of four-winged inſets ; ſome have fix, - 
and athers only four legs, under each of 
which are ended a multitude of beau- 


colours and variegation of their wings. 


| PAPILIONA'TEOUS (A.) is a name 


given by botaniſts to fuch a flower as reſem - 
bles a butterfly, with wings diſplayed. - In 
theſe the patula, or flower leaves, are always 
of a difform figure; they are in number four, 
and joined . the extremities ; the 
plants that bear theſe flowers are of a legumi- 

— as peas, vetches, Cc. 

PA'PIST (S.) x profeſſor of Popery. 5 
Na plan (S.) the aipple, or feat of the 


PA/PISTRY (S. ) popery ; the doctrine of 
the Romith church. 

PA/PPUS (S.) in Botany,. a ſoft PR 
ſubſtance, that grows on the ſeeds of certain 
plants, as thiſtles, hawkweed, &c. ſerving 
tor ſeatter and buoythem up in the air. | 

PAR (S.) in Commerce, ſignifies any two 

equal in value; and in money affairs, 
it is ſo much as a 3 
kind of ſpecie, to render it juſt equivalent to 
a certain quantity of another. 

PA'/RABLE (S.) a fable, or allegorical in- 
ſtruction, founded on ſomething real or ap- 
parent in nature or hiſtory, from which a 
moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſome- 
thing in which the people are more imme- 
diately concerned; fuch are the fables of our 
Saviour in the Goſpel. 

PARA'BOLA (s.) in Geometry, is a fi- 
gure ariſing from r ee 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 

CanTESian PARA BOLA _ .) is a curve 
of the ſecond order, madc uſe of by Deſcartes, 
in the third book of his geometry, "For finding 
the roots of equation of fix dimenſions, by its 
interſections with a circle. Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls it a trident, 

PARABOY/LIC coxorp (S.) in Samy, 
is a ſolid generated by the rotation of a | 
rabola about its axis: its ſolidity inn] of 
that of its circumſcribing cylinder. 

PARABO/LIC TY SAND (S.) is a ſo- 
lid figure generated by ſuppoſing all the ſquares 
| of dhe ordinate applicates in the parabola fo 
placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs thro' all 
the centers at right angles; in which caſe, 
the aggregate of the planes will form the Pa- 
rabolic Pyramidoid. 

PAR ABO/LIC $syacr (8. ) is the area 
contained between any entire ordinate, and 
the curve of the incumbent paraboln. * _ 

PARABO-/LIC sri DIE (S.) in Gauging; 
a caſk of the ſecond variety is called the mid- 
die fruſtum of a parabolic Spindle, It is 


ei 2 of its een cylinder. 
E 3 


7 


tiful ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the ee = 


+ Wwe = -— 6 Su oY 


A 


PAR 
+ PARA'BOLISM (S.) in Algebra, is wm 
diviſion of the terms of an equation, by 
known quantity that is involved or m fi 
plied in the firſt term. 


ion for the dropſy, called tapping. 
PARACE/NTRIC moT10x (S.) in Aſtro- 


| nomy, denotes ſo much as a revolving planet | 


approaches nearer to, or recedes from, the | 
ſun, or center of attraction. 
PARACLE'TE (S.) Comforter, the name 


of the Holy Ghoſt. 


PARA/DE (S.) pomp, mew, oſtentation, 
vain-glory. In War, it is a place where the 
troops meet to go upon guard, or any other 
ſervice, Ina garriſon, where there are two, | 
three, or more regiments, each have their 
parade, where they are to meet upon all oc- 
cafions, eſpecially upon any alarm, In a 
camp, all parties, convoys and detachments 
have a parading place at the head of ſome re- 


 giment, In Fencing, it is the action of ar 


g or turning off a thruſt. 
PA'RADIGM (S.) an example or inflance 
of ſomething ſaid or done. 


PARADISE (S.) a term principally uſed | 
for the garden of Eden, in which Adam 


and Eve were placed immediately upon their 


5 creation. 


BIX D or PARADISE (S.) is a bird that 
has curious feathers, delicately variegated, 


and is ſaid to be unknown whence eee, 


or whither it goes. 

Gzarxs or PARADISE (S.) the name 
of a ſeed brought from Guiney, called allo | 
Cardamum. 

- PA/RADOX (S.) a propoſition in Philo- 
Gly, beg! Geometry, that is ſeem- 

ſurd, as being contrary to ſome re- 
ccived opinion; but yet true in fact. 
- PARADO/XICAL (A.) having the na- 
ture of a paradox; ſurpriſing ; enigmatical. 

. PARADOXO'LOGY (S.) a ſpeaking by 

radoxes. 


PARAGE (S.) in Law, is an equality of | po 


blood or dignity, but eſpecially of land, in 
the partition of an inheritance between co- 


PA'RAGOGE (S.) in Grammar, a figure 
whereby a letter or ſyllable 3 is added to the 
end of a word. 

PA/RAGON (S.) a perfe& model; a pat- 
tern; ſomething ſupremely excellent. 

PA'RAGRAPH (S.) in general, denotes. 
a ſection or diviſion of a 2 and in re- 
ferences is marked thus, ©, 

. PARALEYPSIS (S.) is 2 ere 4 in Rhe- 
toric, wherein the orator pretends to paſs over 
a thing, and yet mentions it by the bye. 

- PARALIPO'MENA (S.) the two book: 
of. Chronicles, ſo called, becauſe they give 
an account of ſomething more largely, which 


| had been left out, or paſt by in the hiſtory of 


the Kings. 
' PARALLA!CTICAL MACUINE 68. ) the; 


[ 


PAR 


uſe of which is to find; at any hour of the 
day, a ftar whoſe declination or right aſcen- 
Gon-is given. : 

PA/RALLAX (S.) in Aſtronomy, de- 


: PARACENTE'SIS (S.) in Surgery, is an | notes the change of the apparent place of any 


| heavenly body, cauſed by being ſeen from 


different points of view; or it is the-differ- 
ence between the true and apparent diſtance 
of any heavenly body from the Zenith, _ 
1 ANNUAL PA/RALLAX (S.) the change 
; of the apparent place of a heavenly body, 
which is caufed by being viewed from the 
| earth in different parts of ĩts orbit round the 
| ſun, The anma! Parallax of all the planets 
is found very conſiderable, but that of the 
fixed ſtars is imperceptible, Parallax, in le- 
velling, denotes the angle eontained between 
| the line of the true level, and that of the 
apparent level, 

| _PA/RALLEL (A.) equally diſtant; ex- 

; tended in the ſame direction. In — 

it is an appellatien given to lines, ſurfaces, 

and bodies every where equi - diſtant from 
| each other; and which, though infinitely 
produced,. would never meet. 

PARALLEL yPtianxzs (S.) are ſuch as 

have all the perpendiculars drawn detwixt 

them equal to each other. 

PARALLEL zars (S.) in Optics, are 
thoſe which keep at an equal diſtance from 
the viſible object to the eye, which is fu 

poſed to be infinitely remote from the © 1 

PARALLEL ur (S.] is an i 

1 of wood or metal, conſiſting of two 

meinen and Gut parallel to each 


PARALLEL SAILING (S.) in Naviga- 
tion, is the failing under a parallel of lati - 
tude; or failing parallel to the equator. _/ 
| .PA/RALLEL sPHERE (S.) is where the. 
| poles of the world are in the Zenith and 
Nadir, and the equinoctial in the Horizon, 
which is the caſe of ſuch [if ſuch there © four 
who live directly under the north * 
los. F 
PARALLELS, or PARALLEL CIRCLES 
(S.) in Geography, called alſo parallels, or 
circles of latitude, are lefler circles of the 
ſphere, conceived to be drawn from weſt-to 
| eaſt, thro' all the points of the Meridiath - 
commencing from the equator to-whieh 
are parallel, and terminating with the poles. 

PARALLELS or LATITVDE (S.] are 
leſſer circles of the ſphere parallel to the 
ecliptic, imagined to paſs thro every degree 
and minute of the colures. 

PARALLELS oF ALTITUDE, or At- 
MUCANTARS (S.) are circles parallel to the 
horizon, imagined to paſs thro* every degree 
and minute of the meridian between the 
horizon and zenith having their poles in the 
zenith. 

PARALLE!LISM (S.) che quality of a 
parallel, or that — denemivates it fuch. 


I 


| PARAL-» 


PAR 
- PARALLELISM or THE rns 
218 (8.) is the eerth's keeping its axis in 
its natural revolution round the fun, in a 
| parallel to itſelf, which i it doth 
8 el for tho e differ- 
Ace A in one year, becomes 
Dee i many years. 
-" PARALLE'LOGRAM (8. in Geome- 
try, is a rie > $a ITED er | 
t is alſo 


te 1 el and 


five rulers, wich ſockets to flide of ſet to any 
uſed to ue * 'or diminiſh any | 
drau t, either in Fortification, "Build- | 

Se. 1 is alſo called penta- 


— S.) a folid fi- 
* Sa pas! the 
= of which are oppoſite and parallel; 
Aim whoſe baſe is 2 paralle! 

" PARA'LOGISM (S.) in Logie, is a falſe 


; or, tho true, are 
He proves; or or when A propoſition i is paſſed 

She that uld have bes Ne i thats way. 

aA rie 6. ' a perſon aMiicted with | 


27 I EAMBNT ( of a 
PA (S.) the red 
the Min and the body * 7 
PAR A*'METER (s.) in x Sections, 
L 2 conſtant᷑ line, fo called becauſe in the pa- 
rabola, the retangle under it, and any ab- 
fifa Is always equal to the ſquare of the | 
correſponding” ſemi-ordinate ; and in the el- 
sand h la, it is a third | 
Aae conjugate 234 tranſverſe ©; 
PARAMOUNT (A.) Deren; 
Jute ; above all. 
© PARAMOUNT (5. 4 ſupreme 1 of 
the- fee. 
- PARAMOUR (S.) a lover, ſuitor, woer; | 
4 miſtreſs; a ſweet-heart. 
"PARANYMPH s.) among the Antients, 
was the perſon who waited on the bride- 
groom, and directed the huptial, folemnitics ; ; 
With us he is called the brideman. ' As the 

*  Paranympb officiated on the part of the bride- 
| groom, 'a woman, called pronuba, officiated 
an the part of the bride ; with usſhe is called 
the bride-maid.  * 

PARAPET (S.) is an elevation of earth 
and tone upon the ramp! rt, to cover the ſol- 
diers from the enemy's fire, and where the 
cannon is planted for defeacs of the place. 
K b allo a little wall breaſt-high, raiſed on 
the of bridges, keys, or high build- 
to 25 as a flu, and prevent people's 


rl (S.) in the Civil 
Law, are thoſe godds which a wife brings her | 
5 and beſides her dower, and which are 
to remain at her diſpoſal excluſive of her | 

unleſs-there | 


e er brats.” compoſed of 


| 2 committed in demon- 
ed Keen iuence is drawn from | 


| able title among the antient 


PAR 
Our lawyers mean thoſe goods which a widow 
2 over and above her jointure at her 
hulband's deceaſe,” as furniture for * 
chamber, jewels, „ 
PARAPTHTMOSIS (S.) in Medicine, is 
a diſorder of the penis, wherein tlie propucs 
is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 'glahs, 
ſo as _ 2 capable of being brought ts 
cover the fa which h 
| venereal diſorders.” org ne ers 1 
* PARAPHRASE (s.) * an Explanation 
of ſome text, in clearer and mple 
2 whereby is ſupplied what 
t have faid'or thought on the ſubje&;3 
| in are eſteemed Erafmus's Paraphraſe 
the New Teſtament, the Chaldes Paraph 
on the Pentateuch, Sc. g 
| PA/RAPHRAST (S.) an expoſitor the 
writer of a paraphraſe. - 
' PARAPHRENYTIS (S.) in 3 is 
an inflammation of the diaph : 
PARAPLE'/GIA (S.) is a 
affecting the whole body, the | 220675 5 


. PARASANG (8. an antient Perſian 
meaſure of © ground,” different at ' Gfferent, 
times, and in different places. 
PARA/SCEVE (S.) the fixth day of the 
laſt we week of Lent, commonly c called Good- | 
* | my 0 P 
f ' PARASELE'NE (S.) in Phyſology, 2 
mock - moon, a meteor, or p n, en- 
compaſſing, or adjacent to, the moon, im 
form of à luminous ring; wherein are ob- 
ſerved ſometimes one, metimes two, ap- 
parent images of the moon. e 
PARASTTE (S.) atnong the Greeks, way 


PO 


| 9 reputable title ; the Paraſites 


of prieſts, at leaſt midifters * 
| the — in the ſame manner as the 
lones were at Rome. They took care of the 
| ſacred corn, or the corn deſtin'd ſor the — 
vice of the temples, and the gods, vi. Sa- 
 crifices, feaſts, &c. They had even the in- 
tendance over facrifices, and took” cate that 
they were duly performed. At Athens, there 
was a kind of college of twelve Paraſſtes 
each people of Attica furniſhed one, who 
' was always choſen out of the beſt families, 
Polybius fays, a Paraſite was alſo an honour- 
auls, and was 
given to their poets 1 but of late has been a 
term of reproach, and uſed for a flatterer, a 
mean de 
' PARASUTICAL »raxTs (S.) ſuch as 
from which they 3 their nouriſhment, 
and will not grow. on the ground, ſuch as 
'. PA/RASOL (8.) a fort of umbrella 
canopy, carried in this hand, to 
PARASTA'TA& (S.) in Anatomy, two 
tuberous, varicous bodies, lying upon, nt 


a #6, the upper part of 


grow on the trunks and branches of trees, 
33 Se. 
yrs i 
25 from the ſun, rain, .. 
of the teſticles, 
whereof 


EDS W ln. 
„ 


fitence. In Architecture, the ſame as pi- 


more proper place. In Grammar, it is when 


F 8 Wye a w,. Kai 


deſtinies, » daughters of Erebus and Nox; 


the king's. uſe, within the time of their of- 


| dies poſſeſſed 


PAR 
they properly appear . td be à part, 
zo” different from the reſt in form and con- 


laſters. 
PARASYNA/NCHE (S. ) a fort of quin- 
ſey, wherein the e muſcles of the 
throat are inflamed. 

F ene (8. Ji in Anatomy, the 
| uſcles of. the foot. 

PAR THE'SIS (S.) a figure in Rhetoric, 
when ſamething is only lightly touched, of 
which we promiſe to ſpeak more fully in a 


two or more ſubftantives are put into one 
caſe, called appoſition. Id Printing, words 
compriſed in a 8 thus, [ J. In the 
Greek Church, it is prayer which the 
biſhop rehearſes over the catechumens, ſtretch- 
dig his hand over them to give them bene- 
diction, which they receive bowing their 
hcads under his hands. 

' PARATVUTLES(S.) in uriſprudence, are 
hort notes or ſummaries of the titles of the 
digeſt and code; which have been made by 


ſeveral lawyers, in order to compare and ex- 


amine the connection of the ſeveral parts with 
one another. 

. PA/RAVAIL (S.) ſignifies a perſon who 
is tenant to one who holds of another. 

* PARBO!ILING- (S.) in Pharmacy, Sc. 
a term applied to fruit, herbs, Sc. which 


are boiled a little while, to draw out the firſt | 


Juices, afterwards to be inſpiſſated or thick- 
ened. 
PARBHUNCLE (S.) in a ſhip, the nam: 


of a rope almoſt like a pair of ſlings; it is |” 


ſeized, both ends together, and then put 
double about any heavy thing that is to te 
hoiſted in or out of the ſhip; having the 
hook of the runner hitched into it, to hoiſt 
it un by. 

Pc (P, N.) the poetical fates and 


they are three in number, viz. Clotho, La- 
cheſis, and Atropos, whereof the firſt holds 
the diſtaff, the ſecond draws the thread of 
human Life and the laſt cuts it off, 

PARCEL (S.) a ſmall bundle; N 
a whole ; {um or number. 


« PA/RCEL-MAKERS 1 ) two 7 2 taril 


Exchequer who mak . of 
cheator's 3 in which they c a 
with every thing they have levied for 


ant deliver the ſame, to one of the au- 
'of 3 to make their accounts 


Ne. 
PARC 


> (8. J in Law, is, when one 

an Fw and wry iſſue 
aghters, or his ſiſters to rs 5 

ju tat Seq ES — to thoſe dachten 


PAR 

PARCH (V.) to burn Nightly ; to ſcorch; 

to 2 ; 

PA/REHMENT (8,) in Commerce, is 

the ſkins. of ſheep. or goats; prepared 7 * 
ſuch a manner as to render. it 

writing upon, coverings, books, 2 The 

manufacture of 1 is begun by the 


— and finiſhed by the parchnient- 
m a 
'PA/RDON (s.) is the forgivenels of an 
offence againſt the king or the lawW s. 
PARNONABLE (A. } venial; excuſz 
A'RDONERS (S.) fellows that 
about the. pope's indulgencies to fell to — | 
body that would buy them. 
| PARE (x.) to clip, or cut off the extie- 
mities of any thing 
PAREGO' RICS (S. ) in Pharmacy,” me- 
dicines that aſſuage pain, 


PANEL (A.) equal; alike. 
PARELCON 5 ) in Gtammar, a a figupe, 
by which a ward or ſyllable is added to. the 
end of another. 
PARENE'SIS (S.) perſuaſion. 
PA/RENT (s.) 2 term of relation, PT 
plicable to thoſe from whom we receive our 
deing. 
PARENTA/LIA (S.) it in Antiquity, fu- 
neral obſequies, or the laſt duties paid by chil- 
dren to their deceaſed parents. 
PA'RENTAGE (s.) birth; extraction 3 
condition with reſpect to family. 5 
PARENTAL (A.) becoming parents, or 
| pertaining to them. 
PARE/NTHESIS (S.) a ſentence ſo in- 
cluded i in ancther ſentence, as that it may be 
left out, without injuring the ſenſe of ——_ 
which incloſes it; being commonly marked 


{ 

Þ Pals A (8.) ee dane 
in Architect ire, for additions and appendages 
made, by way of ornament, in a principal 
work. In Painting, it is nſed for little pieces 
or compartments, in the fides or corners of 
the principal piece. 

PARE'SIS (S.) in Modicine, 4 is defined to. 


g 


e 


PAnobr (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is # 
e | name given to ſeveral rr hnt ab 
plaſter ſtone, 

PA/RGETING (S.) in Building, is uſed 1 
for the plaſtering of walls, er N e 


the plaſter itſelf. 

PARHE'LION (8. in P „ is 2 
moclc ſun, or meteor, in * very 
bright light on one fide. of the ſun, 
and is formed by reflection of the ſin's 
beams on a cloud properly poſited. 


PARIAN xazBLE{(S.) an excellent ſort 


PAN NEN 8.) oy r 
6) oe 


79 oth "ey tetiants, 


6 * 


„ „ 3 
* 6 ; » : k 
8 1 . CS EL f i * „ q 'T 3 
F EXIF? FX * oF * a : 
> - 4. % ” - * 2 
4 4 ® * 
# » 5 x 


E 
of 1 . 
rium. 


* 
* 


24 5 


be a palſy of the bia ider, wherein the urine 


. 


Dr walls. 


. "wicd ſor the ancloſures, or membranes, that 


by people who belong to one church, and are 


or the king's grant. 


Where the ſutlers pitch their tents, and fell - 


enemy. Hence, to beat or ſound a parley, is 


| fummon'd by the king's authority, to con- 


Jury; the lords likewiſe try ſuch cauſes a3 
Chancery, and all their decrees are as judg- 


bers, and commit 


„ 
- PARIE'TAL (A.) conftituting the fides, 
- PARIE'TES (S.) in Anatomy, a term 


up or cloſe the hollow parts of the body, 

ially thoſe of the heart, thorax, &c. 
PARISH (S.) is the precin& of a paro- 

Shial church, or a circuit of ground inhabited 


. 


** 


under the particular charge of its miniſter. 
In England there are 9913 pariſhes, of which 
3845 are churches impropriate, and the reſt 

are annexed to colleges or church dignities. 
2 of the large pariſhes have chapels of 


2. | ; 
- PARISH rr Rs (S.) are officers i 
choſen annually to manage and regulate the + 
concerns of a pariſh, See Church-2vardens, | 
and Gver/cers. | EEE 

PARVSHIONER (S.) one that belongs to 
a pariſh, . - 
_PARITY-(S.) equality; evenneſs. þ 

PARK (C) a large inclofure privileged for 
wild beafts of chace, either by preſcription | 


- PARSE or Arta (S.) is the place | 
: for the encampment of the artillery, ' 
r 


Amr. | 
PARK -or TroOvVISIONS (S.) is the place 


powfione 90 the ſoldiers; which is in the 
rear of each regiment | 


PF. MET (S:) is 2 2 with ” 


0 give 2 fignal for holding fuch conference 

by beat of drum or ſound of trum 
PARLIAMENT (S.) is the grand aſſem- 

bly of the three eftates of this kingdom, 


Alt & matters relating to the public wel- 
fare, and to enact and repeal laws. It con- 
Gifts of the king, the lords ſprritual and tem- 
2 and the commons, and is at once the 
t ot the legiffative authority, and the high- 
eft court of juſtice in Great- Britain. In the 
Joute of lords; criminal cauſes are tried on 
the impeachment of the commons; and this 
kouſe has an original juriſdiction for the trial 
of peers upon indictments found by a grand 


came thither on appeals. from the court ed 


ments, The houfe of Commons examine 


the right of elections, regulate diſputes con- 


cerning them, may expel their own mem. 
m to priſon 3 they are 
the grand inqueſt of the nation, and preſent 
gablic grievances or delinquents” to the king 
and lords, in order to their being puniſhed.“ 
In ſhort, they are the repreſentatives of al * 

commons of the kingdom, and in them 

ir conſtituents have placed the higheſt con- 


PAR 


| their liberties and privileges, Originally, 
new parliaments were called every year; but 
by degrees their term grew longer. In the 
reign of K. Charles II, they were held a long 
time, but with great interruptions 3 but, in 
the reien of K. William III, an act paſſed, 
by which the term was reſtrained to three 
ſeſſions, or three years; but ſince that time, 
from other views, the period of the parlia- 
ment has been lengthened to ſeven years. 
The number of members in the houſe of 
Lords is uncertain, as increaſing at the king's 
pleaſure. The members of the houſe of 
Commons, when full, are 558, vis. 92 
knights of the ſhires; 52 deputies for 25 
cities, London having four; 16 for the eight 
Cinque Ports; 2 for each Univerſity; 332 
for 180 boroughs 3 12 for the boroughs in 
Wales; and 45 members for Scotland. If 
zoo of theſe. members are met, it is reck- 
on'd a foll houſe, and 40 may compoſe a 
houſe for the diſpatch of buſineſs. © 
PA'RLIAMENTS or Fzaxcz (S.) are 
ſovereign courts, eſtabliſhed by the king, fi- 
nally to determine all diſputes between par- 
ticular perſons, and to pronounce an appeal 
from ſentences given by inferior judges, There 
| are ten of theſe parliaments in France, of 


} which that of Paris is the chief, its privi- 


leges and juriſdiction being of great extent, 
It has the privilege of verifying and regiſter- 
ing the edits, without which thoſe edits 
are of little or no value. ; | q 
PA/RLIAMENT or Swirzx (S.) con- 
ſiſts of four eſtates, with the king at their 
head: theſe eſtates are, 1. The nobility and 
repreſentatives of the gentry, with whom the 
colanels, lieutenant - — YAY and 
captains of every regiment fit vote. 
2. The clergy, one of which is elected 
| from every deanery of ten pariſhes z who, 
with the biſhops and Tuperintendents, amount 
to about 200. 3. The burghers, elected by 
the magiſtrates and council of every 
tion as their repreſentatives, of whom there 
are four for Stockholm, and two for every 
other town, amounting in thewwhole to about 
| 150. 4 The peaſants, choſen by the pea- 
(ants out of every diſtrict; who chooſe one 
of their own rank, and not a gentleman, to 
repreſent them: theſe amount to about 2 50. 
Alſo, the afſembly of ſome of our inns of 
court, called to conſult of their common af- 
fairs, is at this day called a Parſiament. F 
| PARLIAME'NTARY (A.) belonging 
to, or agreeeble to the method of Parliament. 
' PA/RLOUR (S.) a lower room, defigned' 


tor the entertainment of company. In Nun- 


neries, it is a little room or cloſet, where 
people talk to the nuns thro* a kind of grated' 
window.. | e . 
PARLOs (A.) keen; ſprightly ; witty; 

waggiſh ; dangerous. | d 


fidence, by inveſting them with the power of 


* 


making laws, and entruſting them with all 8 | 


- PARO/CHIAL (a.) of or belonging to c 
PARODY 


* kk. AY 


e 2 Bo. ec, | 4 + 


; * 


- PARODY (s.) a popular maxim, adage, 
or proverb. Alſo, a poetical pleaſantty, con- 
Ting in applying the verſes on one ſubject, 
by way of ridicule to another, or in turning 
a ſetious work into a burleſque, by affecting 
to obſerve, as near as poſſible, the ſame 
thimes, words, and catences ; pretty much 
like what writers call traveſty. 


PANROEMIA (S.) a proverb; a,proyer- | 


bial manner of fpeaking. 

PAROLE (S.) in Military Aﬀairs, is when 
« prifoner of war is permitted to go into his 
own country, on his promiſe to return at a 
time ap „ unleſs exchanged. 
ArEKAαπα PAROLE (S.) a leafe by word 
of mouth; not written. 


PRAROLEL TVD NR (8.) verbal, or by 


word of mouth. 


AWI II PAROLE 8.) a nuncupative, | 


verbal, or unwritten will. 
PARANOMA'!SIA' (S.) in Rhetoric, is a 


| paw or a. figure whereby words nearly alike 
ſe 


und, but of very different meanings, are 
affetedly or deſignedly uſed. 
PARONY/CHIA (S.) a painful tumour 
. the end of the finger; a Whitlow. 
PARO/TIDES (S.) in Anatomy, two very 


remarkable glands, fituated one on cach fide 


between the ear and angle of the lower jaw, 
and often extending themſelves .aver.a great 
of the maſſerer. They are called the 
al glands, and ſerve for the ſecretion of 
the ſaliva. Tris likewife the name of certain 
tumours or inflammations arifing behind the 
arotid glands, 
YSM 8. in Medicine, a ſe- 
yere 22 17 a Yifeaſe, under which it grows 
higher, or exaſperates, as of the gout, Yc. 
It is alfo \ ofed © r the acceſs or return of a 
difeaſe, that intermits, as an ague, Tc. 


PA/RRELS (S.) in a ſbip, are frames made | 


of trucks, ribs, and ropes, which havir 
both-their ents kaſten'd to their yards, are 
contrived, as to go rauhd.about the maſts; | 
that the yards, by their means, may go up | 


and down ypon the maſts; they alſo faſten | 


the yards to the maſts. 
Plunge STA (8 1) free licence, or liberty | 


RR Neleme (s.) ſtrictly ſigniſies the 
murder or marker if a father, as matricide 
of a mother; yet this word is often taken in 
both fenfes, and is alſo extended to the mur- 
ger of any near relation, as huſband, Wife, 
brother, ſiſter, chit, grand=child, uncle, De. 
and even to that of great or ſacred perſons, 
tho* no way allied in blood, as 4 king, Ce. 

PARROT (S.) a genus of birds of the 
order of aceipitres, or hawk-kind, "There | 
are three diviſions of them. 1. The larger | 
ſpecies, called macao, of which there ate 
many elegant ſpecies. 2. The ſmaller kind, 


properly called parrots. 3: The _ kind, | 


is »* © 


dle Parogueties. 


bel 2 


| 


——_—_—  —— 
— C}_@____ 


| 


| 


vel diviſion of Lb 


3 


PA/RRY' (V.) to ward off or put by 4 
thruſt in fencing. 

PARSE (V.] to expound a leſſon accord- 
Ing to the rules of Grammar; 

PARSTMO'NIOUS (A.) frugal, ſaying, 
thrifty, niggardly. 

PARSV/MONY (S.) frugality. ; thrifrineſs; 
ſtingineſs. 

PA RSL Ex (s.) a well kneten herb, che 
ſeed of which, either in powder or decoction, 
is an excellent carminative, as is alſo its di- 
Rilled oil; and its root is one of the Ave great 
opening roots ; it is attenuant, aperlent, de- 


r Peaßz and d:uretic, 


P:A'RSNEP or PAR8NIP (S.) a well-known 
root. 

PA/RSON (S.) the rector or incumbent of 
a pariſh church, - 

PA\RSONAGE (S.) a rectory or var 
church, endowed with a houſe, glebe, lands, 
tithes, Ve, for the maintenance .of 8 miniſter, 
with cure of fouls within ſuch. pariſh. Thera 
may, notwithſtanding, be .a ,parſonage with= 
out either glebe or tithes, but only annual 
payments inſtead thereof, 

PART (S.) a por ion of. ſome whole, con- 
ſider'd as Tide or divifible, In + Geometry 
and Aftronomy, i. is applied to the diviſion 
of liner and circles. In Muſic, it denotes 2 
piece of the ſcore, or partition, written by 
itſelf, br the conveniency of the muſician, 
In-Mufic, there are four principal parts, wiz. 
the treble, baſs, tenor, and ccunter- tenor. 
Some compare the four parts in muſic to 
the four elements; the baſs, they ſay, re- 
preſents the carth.; the tenor, the witer x 
counter-tenor, air,; and treble, , 

PARTS or src (S.) in Graminarg 
are all the ſorts of words which enter tha 
compoſition. of. diſcourſe. 

PART (Vg to divide into parts; 1 
rate one thing from anther; to quit, depert- 


Or. away ” 


A'RTAGE (S.) partition, a tharing, an 

per RTARE (V.) to: participate 3 to take 
rag of, or with. 

ART ER (S.) A ebnen of metals 3 an 

ITED 2683 "Gardening, dn le 

; in Ii a le 

which; ning moſt. 

un ſaces the ſouth, and. beſt: Front of a 

oule,; and is, generally. nen. 


flowers, Sc. 
PANRTIAL A,) bald prejudiced in 
favaur of or 
PARTIA'LITY (8. ;) unequal ſtate of the 
n and favour of one above another. 
A'RTTBLE (A) divifble, ſeparated ; that 


m 
TAT ATE (V.) to. partake of, we 
. in; to communicate with. | | 
PARTICIPATION 8.) 2 at part 
or an Either or gr 

r 1h: 72 ching, Tight 7 * 


4 who dances with another. 


PAR 


PAIRTICIPLE (S.) in Grammar, is an 


formed of a verb, ſo called becauſe 
= participates partly of the properties of a 


- noun, and partly of thoſe of a verb; being 
variable thro' genders and caſes, like the for- 
mer; and regarding time, action, paſſion, Ce. 
in manner of the latter. : 
_ - PAfRTICEE (S.) in Phyſiology, the mi- 
nute parts of a body, an aſſemblage of which 
conftitate all the reſt. In Grammar, it is a 
- denomination for all thoſe ſmall words, uſu- 
ally included by grammarians under theſe 
four parts of ſpeech, wiz. adverbs, prepoſiti- 
ons, jections, and donjunctions. 

PARTICULAR ( A.) is a relative term 
referring to ſpecies or individual, and oppoſed 
to general or univerſal. 

PARTICULAR (S.) a fingular circum- 
ſtance ;z the inventory of an eſtate; an eſpe- 
Cial or intimate friend or acquaintance. | 

PARTICULA/RITY (S.) a fingularity of 
humour, or circumſtance. 

PARTICULARYUZE (V.) to enumerate ; 
to point out the particulars. 

- PA/RTING (S.) ſeparation ; departing, or 
going away; the refiners method of ſepara- 
ting gold and ſilver, namely, by aqua fortis. 

PA/RTIES (S. } in Law, ty Oy the per- 

fons that are named in a deed or fine, wiz. 
_ thoſe that made the deed, or levied the fine, 
and alſo thoſe to whom the ſame was made or 
levied. 
| PARTISAN, or PARTIZAS (S.) a fa- 
vourite ; a leader of a party in war; a wea- 
pon much hike a halbert; an abettor of a | to 
gr 

PARTVTION (S.) a dirifion, parting, or 

W Nr 

Sc. deſcended by common law or 2 2 

mong co-heirs or parceners, being two at feaſt. 

Partition may alſo be made by joint tenants, 

and —_ common by deed, or 

wit. See 

PA'RTLET (S.) « name gi given to a hen; 
original fignification being a ruff or band, 

PA'RTLY (P.) in ſome degree 3 in ſome 
ure. 


PARTNER (S. ) 2  partaker; barer; one 


__ PARTNERSHIP (S.) joint intereſt or 
property; the uniting of two or more in the 
fame trade. 


PA'RTNEY (P. N.) Near Spilſby in Lin- 
eoInſhire, whoſe fairs ate held Aug. 1, and 2 
Sept. 18, 19, and Oct. 28, 19, for cattle 

oathing of all forts. | 


PA'RTRIDG E (S.) a dainty bird, well 

PARTURPTION (S.) the ſame as de- 
Bvery. 

PARTY (S.) one that is at law with an- 
ether. In politics, it denotes a faction con- 


fidered as oppoſing another; ſuch were whigs 
and tories, — — ntry ; but now hap- 


9 


PAS 
3 


""PARULIS (8) an inflammation of the 
„commonly called gum-boils. 
PA'SCHAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the Jewiſh paſſover, or the Chriſtian caſter. 
A\SQUIN (s.) a mutilated ſtatue at 
Rome, in 4 corner of the palace of Urſini. 
It takes its name from a cobler of that city 
called Paſquin, famous for his ſneers and 
gibes on all the people 8 thro* that 
ſtreet. After his death, as 8 
up the pavement before his ſhop, t 
in the earth the ſtatue of an antient gladia- 
ter, well cut, but maimed and half ſpoiled. 
This _ ſet up in the place where it was 
found, and by common conſent named it 
Since that time all ſatires are at- 
to chat os are either put into 
his mouth, or paſted upon it; and theſe are 
addreſſed by Paſguin to Marferia, another ſta- 
tue at Rome, When AMarforio is attacked, 
| Paſquin comes to his affiltance ; ee wen 
him in his turn. 

PASQUINA'DE, or razqQutrz (S.) a fa- 
tirical _— faſtencd to * ſtatue of — 
quin; are commonly ort, merry, a: 
pointed ; and from hence the term has been 
—_— to all other lampoons of the ſame 


PASS (S.) a firait narrow paſſage, which 
ſhuts up the entrance into a country, In 
| Fencing, it is an advance, or Jeap forward 
e Alſo, a paſſport, or licence 


PASS (V.) to go, or move from one 
to another; to make a e 
thing to another; to vaniſh; to die; to go 
beyond bounds; to enact a law; to thruſt, or 
make apuſh in fencing to excuſe or forgive; 


| 


| 


to omit, * 4 
" PA\SSABLE (A.) that may be 
travelled thro" oder 3 


= SSA'DE Ss. the 

PASSA ) in the Manege, is the 
turn or courſe of a horſe III 
_ | wards, on the ſame ſpot of ground. 

PA/SSAGE (S.)' the act of paſſing; tra- 
| vel; courſe; journey; road; way; entrance 
or exit ; the liberty of z the ſtate of 
_ an occurrence, incident, or 

articular place in a book or writing, 
bag he anege, it is a horſe's walking or 
trotting in ſuch a manner that be raiſes the 
outward and the inward fore-leg 
together; and ſetting theſe two on the ground, 
raiſes the other two alternately, never gaining 
above a foot of ground at a time. 

BIA DS oy PA/SSAGE (S.) is a name 
given to thoſe birds which at certain ſeaſons 
of the year remove from certain countries, 
and at other ſtated times return to them a- 
gain, as quails, pre pn net ſtorks, nightin- 
gales, ſwallows, and 


many other ſpecies, 
nr or PA'SSAGE 205 _ 


| 


* 
1 


— 


Ia ben Leaſe it denotes | 


ST TY os VY c 


2 


FAS 


* an impoſition or duty exacted by ſome 
princes, either by land or ſea in certain cloſe 


or narrow places in their territories, on all 
veſſels and carriages,” and even ſometimes on 


perſons or paſſengers coming in or going out 
of ports, Sc. The moſt celebrated paſſage 
2 5 _ in Europe is the Sound, the 
ng which ftreight belong to the 

8 oof wn and are en 
or Cronenburg. 
PA/SSANT (A.) paſſing, or going by. In 


_ Heraldry, the term is applied to a lion, or 


any other animal, in a ſhield, appearing to 
walk leiſurely : for moſt other beaſts, except 
lions, the term trippant is frequently uſed in- 
ſtead of pa 

PA/SSENGER (S.) one who travels by 
land or water. Alſo, a kind of ſmall trained 
hawk. 
pass vr 8 a maſter key, a key 
that opens any lock. 

PASS-PORT (S.) a licence granted for 
the ſafe paſſage of a perſon from one place to 
another ; alſo, for the importing or export- \ 
ing of merchandirze, Sc. without paying du- 
ties. 

PA/SSIBLE (A.) capable of ſuffering. 

- PASSING (A.) ſupreme; ſurpaſſing o- 
thers ; exceeding z eminent, 

- PA'SSING-neLL (S.) the bell that rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers . 


for the paſſing ſoul; alſo, the bell which 


rings immediately after death. | 
PASSION (S.) a violent commotion of | 


the mind; anger; 2 ardour; love; ea- 
_ gerneſs; — — DrTy laſt ſuffering of 


the Redeemer of 

PA/SSIONS 83 In Moral Philoſophy, 
are certain motions of the ſoul, which make 
ir purſue what appears to be good, and avoid 
whatever threatens evil. 

Crxoss or Txz PA/SSION (S.) in Heral- 
dry, is ſo called becauſe reſembling that on 
which our Saviour is ſuppoſ 
ed ;; that is, not croſſed in the middle, but a 
little below the top, with arms ſhort in pro- 

to the length of the ſhaft. K | 

Je i —.— inf Eater ſo cal- | 
a ceding d cal- 

2 * 8 2. 
viour pened in t t 

Faser ( A.) cholerie; ſoon 
moved to anger; amorous, or full of love. 

PA/SSIVE (A.) in general, denotes ſome | 
thing that ſuffers the action of another, .cal- | 
led an agent, or active power. In Grammar, 


a verb paſſive is that which Gynifies paſ- | 
Gon. 


PA/SSOVER (s.) a ſolemn feſtival of the 


celebrated on the 24th day of the“ 
month next afterthe vernal 


nox, and in- 
Kituted in commemoration of their deliver- 
ance from Egypt; when the deſtroying an- / 
tel, who ſmote the firſt-born of the Egyp- 

Lians, paſſed over the houſes of the . 


ed to have ſuffer- 


P A T 
| which were rinkled with the blood of 


Pinan (S.) a command given at 
the head of an army, and thence communi- 
cated to the rear by paſſing it from mouth to 
mouth, a 

PASS-voLANT (S.) a faggot in the falſe 
muſter of ſoldiers. (09 

PA/STBOARD (S.) a kind of thick pa- 
I ſheets of paper paſted 

er. 

PASTE (8.) a com of water and 
flour, boiled to a — Alſo, the dough 
kneaded for pies, Cc. In the zlaſs-trade, it 
is a kind of coloured glaſs, made of calcined 
cryſtal, lead, and metallic preparation, ſo as 
to imitate the natural gems. | 
| PA'STERN oF A HORSE (S.) in the 
Manege, is the diſtance between the joint 
next the foot, and the coronet of the hoof, 

PA'STERN-joixT (S. ) the joint next 2 
horſe's foot.. 

PA/STIL, or PASTEL (S.) among Pain+ 
ters, is a kind of paſte made of different co- 
lours, ground up with gum-water in order 


| to make crayons. In Pharmacy, it is a dry 
] compoſition of ſweet-ſmelling refins, aroma- 


tic woods, &c. ſometimes burnt to clear and | 
ſcent the air of a chamber. 

PA'STIME (S.) ſport, or recreation. 

PAYSTOR (S.) properly ſigniſies a ſhep- 
herd; but is now generally uſed for a parſqn 
| or miniſter who hath the cure of ſouls, 

PA'STORAL (A.) in general, is ſome- 
| thing that relates to ſhepherds, 

PA'STORAL (S.) is a poem in imitation 
of the actions of ſhepherds, or one confidered 
under that character. The form of this-imi- 
tation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed 
with both; the fable ſimple; the manners 
not too polite; ; nor too ruſtic ; the thoughts 
are plain, yet admit à little quickneſs and 

but that ſhort and flowing neat, 
but not florid; eaſy, and yet lively, 1 
ſhort, the fable, manner, thoughts, and ex- 
preſſions, in this kind of poetry, are full of a 
the greateſt licity in nature. 

PASTRY (S.) that branch of cookery 
which is taken up in making pies, paſtics, 
cakes, SS. 

PA'STURE, e (8. 
ground reſerycd for the feeding of cattle, 

PAST (S.) in Cookery, is a preparation 
of veniſon, veal, lamb, or other meat; which 
being well boned, beaten to a pulp, and high- 
ly ſeaſoned, is incloſed in a proper paſte, _ 
baked in an oven, 


PAT (A.) proper, convenient, pertinent, 
to the —— 


PAT (S.) » light, quick blow; N 


PATA CH 4955 ſmall ſhip 
PATACO'O ) a — . coin, war 
about 


57 Ta (s.) among critics, de- 
notes a JOY of Livy's 4 dchas, derived 
32 2 from 


4 FAT 
From Paterium, or. Padua, the place. af lis 


nativity ty. 


ATC.) a-picce ſewed. upon a gar- | 


| meat; a. round. bit of black. ilk, truck on 
e 


PATCH (V.) to mend with patches, to 
Sick py ches on the face; 

ATE (S.) the head. In. Fortification, it 
2 platform, 3 — rr 
hoe; not always. regular, nerally- o 

n encompaſſed Fu with a —_— and. having 
nothing ta flank. it. It. is uſually raiſed in 
marſhy . to cover the gate of a 


PAT EE, or Arx (S.) in Heraldry, is 
aà croſs, ſmall in the center, and widening in 
the extremes which are: very broad. 

5. eee (S.) a laying open, or 


e (S.] in Anatomy, 3 3 | 


covers th of the joint of 
the * called 4115 rotula, and popularly 


PA/TENT (A.) in general, denote: ſome- 
ts open. or expanded: thus a leaf is ſaid 
to be patery when it ſtands almoſt at right- 

with. the ſtalk, 
ETTzz5-PA/TENT.. See. Letter, 2 

PATENTEE (S.) the perſon to whom 
the king has e his As patent. 
PAT ER- (S.] the Lord's prayer, 
To called. _ tue eee 
alſo, a ftring of beads, ſerving. to number 
the rehearſal of that prayer In Architec- 
ture, the term is uſed for a ſort of ornament 
cut in the form of beads, either oval or 


pound, ufd in aſtragals, baguettes, He. 
_ PATERE'RO. Sec Pederero. 


PATERNAL (A.) f | 
PA . 


PATH (s.) in general, denotes the'courſe 
7 jo marked out, or run over, by a body 
4 | 
PATH or Tnz-vzzTzx. (S.) is a circle 
defcribed: b any, point of the carth's” ſurface, 
as the earth turnt round its axis. This point 
38.onſdered_ as. vertical to the earth's center, 
is the ſame with the vertex. or zenith in 
Pfolemaic projection. 
PA/THEMA. (S.] ſuffering, or paſſion. 


Ameay Phyficians,, it is all preternatural 
| ic Wherenith the humar body is 


PATH THETIC,, or. PATHETICAL. (4). is 
whatever. relates. to the % 2 is 
to excite or awake them. | 
this-cterm is uſed. for ſomęthing very — — 
—— or paſſionate, and is capable of ex- 


D conmpBan, 2ager iy. or the line. 


t * in Anatomy, i is 
Spa Ae 5 7 lab, ariſe in the! 
: pow and run to the boar" he muſcle of. the 


. * 4 


mw 
# « 


1 


aA.” 


I pleaſures. of kings and councils, 


; 


„ 
| hair ſerving w not- m ere in b. various 


PA/THIC (S.) a catamite,. a ſodomite, on 
one who ſuffers. himſelf to- be abuſed- contrary 
to nature. 

_ PATHO/LOGY (S.) that _ of medi- 
cine which explains the nature of diſeaſes, 
their cauſes and ſymptoms; 

PATHOPOE'IA- (S.) the ning of a paſs 
fion. In Rhetoric, a method whereby the 
mind. is moved to anger, hatzed;, pity,. Se. 

PATTHOS (S.) a Greek. term, literally 
Ggnifying paſſion, is ſometimes uſed: for the 
energy of a diſcourſe, or its power; to move 
the paſſions, 

PA'TIBLE (A.) ſufferable, tolerable, that 
may be endured. ; 

PATUBULARY (A), belonging to a m= 
lows, or gibbet. 

FA'TIENCE (S.) & virtue enabling one to 
undergo misfortunes and afflictions calmly, + 

PA/TIENT (S.) among, 5 is 4a 
perion under the direction of a phyſician» or 
— in order to be cured of ſome diſ. 


PATTINE (S.) x fort of plate with which | 
the chalice is covered at 


3 (P.) fitly, ſeaſonably, er 


PA/DRIARCH (S.) is the chief head he 
father of a family; as were Noah, Abraham; 
Iſaac, Jacab, &c. Among Chriſtians, Pas 
triarchs are ecclefiaſtical. dignitaries, or bi+ 
ſhops, ſo called from- their paſtoral! authority 
in the church. The power of patriarchs was 
not the ſame in all; Aa 
the different cuſtums of countries, or the 
Thus the 
patriarch. oi Conſtantinople grew to be a pa» 
triarch over the. patriarchs. of Epheſus, and 
Czfarca, and was called the @cumenical — 
univerſal 
tne Bonar 


ating-: proving every ſingle biſhop ; 

under his juriſdiQion. The d title of . patri» 
arch is ftill kept up in the Greeks church. 

 PATRUARCHAB (As) belonging to, po 
ſeſſed, or enjoyed by patriarchs. 
. PATRIA/RCHATE (s.) abiſhopric fob 
| perior to archbiſhoprics ; the juriſdiction of 
a- patriarch; 

PATRIA/RGHAL. eos (83) in Herals 
diy, is that where the ſhaft is twice. croſ- 
ſed.; the lower arms being longer than the : 


upper. 
 PATRUCIAN ( 8.) among. the antient 
Romans, was a title given to the deſcendants 


of the hundreds; or; according ud others, of 


| the firit. two;hundred ſenators: choſen hy Ro- 


mulus, and: by him / called pater, father. 

.  PA/TRIMONY. (S.) right or eſtate in- 
herited' by-a-perſon from / his ance tors. This 
En been · given to 4 eſtates op 
t venucs. 


> 


PAT 
revenues. The church of Rome had. former- 
ly patrimonies in ſeveral oountries ; but now, 
what is called St Peter's ny, is con- 
—— to the dutchy of and che terri- 
1 Orvietto. 

A/TRING/TON: P. N.) a-town in the 
welt riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe fair is July 
18, for horſes, cattle, and, pedlary; the mar- 
ket is on ſatunday; diſtant from London' 27.9 


PA/TRIOT (S.) a father of his n 
ap ublic benefactor. 

PATRIOTISM (8.) love of, and zeal foy. 
one s count 
| PATRIPASSIONS(P, N.) a ſect of here- 
tics Who appeared- in the latter end of ihe 
ſecond. century; ſo called from their aſerib ng - 


| the paſſion to the father: for they aſſerted the 


unity-of the godhead in ſuch a manner, as to 
deftroyallidiſtinftion of perſons, and to make 
the father and ſon y the ſame; in 
which they were followed by the Sabathians, 
and'others. Theheadof this ſect was Praxeas, 
a- philoſopher ot Phrygia in Afia, 
PATRO'/CINATE (V.) to patronize, pro- 


— 


PATROL (S.) in war, is a round or 
march made by the guards, or watch, in the 
night-time, to obſerve what paſſes in the 
ſtreets, and to ſecure'the peace and tranquillity 
of-a city or camp. The Paro generally con- 
fiſts of: ſive or fux-men,, commanded: by a ſer- 


zeant, 


PATRON (S.) among che Romans, was 
an appellation given to a maſter who had freed 
his ſlave ; as faen as the relation off maſter ex- 
pired, that af patron began. Patron was alſo 
a name given by the pebple of Rome to ſome 
great mary, under whoſe protection they uſu- 
ally put themſelves, calling themſelves his 
clients; while the patron granted them his 
credit and ion. Patron, in the church 
of Rome, is a ſaint, in whoſe name a church 
or order is founded. In the Canon or Com- 
mon Law, he is a perſon, Who having the 
advowſon of a parſonage, vicarage, or the like 
ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his manor 
Hath, on that account, the gift —— 
of the beneſice, and may proſent i it 


- it becomes vacant, 


PA/TRONAGE (S.) the right of diſpoſing 
a church or beneſioe, and enjoying ſeveral o- 
ther privileges, ſuch as having the honourable 
rights of the church, 1 interr d in the 
chancel, &2, 


; PA/TRON,yAMAMOUNT: (8.). is the king, 
who is-ſaid- to be ſo to all the benefices in 


England; 
Anu or PATRONAGE.($,) in-Heraldry, | 
| are thoſe on the top of which are ſome marks 
aof ſubjection and 
_ ef Haris bears the flours de lis in chief,,toſhew jjexorbitant; 
her ſubjection ta the king; and the cardinals, 
3 enn _— of ry 


Thus the city 


— | f | , 


| 


PAGE 
— — tac 7 
| PATRONY/MIC (A.) among Gram- 
martans, is applied: to- — of men.or 
22S 
ancaſtors. | 


 PA!T'TEN,, or. rr rin 689) 2 woods 
, | clog, with an iron ring round t. 

P TTERN. (S.) 2 model, example. of 
plan; a · ſample to ſell · the reſt b 7). 

PA/VAGE,. or. rA IAS (S8. money 
paid towards paving the ſtreets os 

PM VON (S.) a grave Spaniſh. danoe.; the 
loweſt ſort of inſtrumental. muſic. 

PAVYCI'BOQUOUS (A. pat n or ; 
of few wards. : 

PAU'CEBY (S.) fewnels 5 ſcmallaeſs. ＋ 
number, or quantity. 

PA/VEMEN:T 15 J a layer of ſtone, or _ 
ther materials, ſerving to cover or ftrengthan 
the ground of divers places for the more comp 
modious walking, 

PAVILION. (S.) in Archite ture, fignis 
fies a kind of turret or building, uſually inſu> 
lated, and contained under a: ſingle roof; 
ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes: in form of 
dome; thus called from the reſemblance of 

its roof to a- tent. 

* PAUL. (P. N.) formerly: named Saß 
was of the tribe of Benjamin, a native of Tar- 
ſus in Cilicia, a ee by profeſſion ; firſt a 
pexſecutor of the — and afterwards a diſ- 
ciple of Jeſus Chriſt, and apoſtle of the Gen- 


years before. our Saviour, ſuppoſing that he 
lived. 63. years, as we read im a which 
is in the fixth tome af St — 
works, He was a Roman oitizen, becauſt 
| Auguſtus had given the fresdom of Rome to 
all the freemen of Tarſus, in confideratibn.of 
their _ adherence to his —— 1 
nts- ſent him early to Jeruſalem, 

113 under Gamaliel a famous 
doctor. He made very great. progreſs: in lip 
ſtudies, and. his pg always 

being very zealous. for the — efeks- 
whole law of Moſes, As to the manner of 
= converſion, and — og = ym 
' afcerwards.in. propagating: the g we m 
refer the reader to the account given of him 
in the A of the- and bis own: epiſ- 
tles. After St Paul was deliver'd. from his 
impriſonment at Rome, he in his 
travels, but to what part of the: world! is not 
certain; ſome ſax he went into Spain; and 
others that he paſs d over to Britain. Bur 
however this be, ha went a/ ſecondi time to 
Rome. Here he is-made-cloſe-. 


tried for his life by Helius — ro | 
. he! calls be lien. Nero, at his de- 
parture into Greece, had! left inveſted wit: 
vhich he exerciſed: after in 
a> erorbitant a manner. At this trial he com- 


— ů wakes, 
= 


tiles. It is thought he was borm abou. two 


friſoner, and 


PAY 


of bai being deſerted by his friends; and pre- 
— — it, the ſecond epiſtle to Timothy 
8 


err 
F 


1 


only 
d fo ſuperior to 


Has his name given him by * rainy 
"The Paulimfis continued to the 5th century, 


0 


— — —ũ — of the em- king 


PAULFCIANS (P. N.) heretics of the 
century; one of whoſe moſt deteſtable 


"PAUNCH ts.) the belly ; the intefines, 
or guts, On board a ſhip, they are broad 
elouts, woven of thrum, and finnets together, 
and are faſtened to the main and fore-yards to 


them from 
| Faro (S.) the peacock; a conſtellation in 
PAUSE (8.) a ftop or ceſſation of f 
Lingmng, 


fouthern hemiſſ 


"PAW (V.) to fawn upon; to faatch with s 


the fore-foot 3 to handle roughly. 
PAWLE-(S. ) in a hip, is a fmall 

iron bolted to one end of the beams the 

geck, cloſe to the capſtan, to ſtopit from turn- 


back. 
PAWN-+(S.) is a pledge lodged for the ſe- 
n fam "of n 

borrowed. 


ö 


|. 


playing, or the like. The we of 


8 


. 
\boiled together, is put on her, that is alſo 


called of 
e image given 


PAX (S.) 
to be kiſſed when they go to the maſs, 
PA'YMENT (S.) is the diſcharge of a 


debt either by money really told, or by bills 


of — 2 

PEACE (S.) in its general fignification, 
ſtands in contradiſtinction to war. Peace, in 
our Law-books, ſignifies a quiet and inoffenſive 
behaviour towards the king and his people. 
It is obſerved, that all authority for 


the peace 


the preſerving of it. Alſo, the lord chancellor 
and judges have a general power to keep the 

pan a0 entree. — A ſe all 
ö — within their own. as, 


or others 

that are under his ion. There is alſo 
the Peace of the king's highways, which is to 
be fe fm ull e, ge ef. to 
may be added rhe of the plough, 

both the — plough-cattle 

are ſecured from di ; and fairs are ſaid 


to have their Peace, fo that no perſon may be 


troubled there for debts contracted elſewhere. 

'ELxnx or Tur PEACE (S.) is an officer 
who draws up the'proceſſes, reads the indict- 
vn gra gf ey urges of the 


PE'ACOCK (S.) a tame fowl, ebe 

beauty of its plumage. | 
) the ſharp point of any thing ; 
— — 6 Alfo, a rocky mountainous 


country in the weſt of Derbythire, remarka- 


ble for its mines of lead andiron, and its vaſt 
caverns. 

'PEARCH, or yrncH ($.) a rod or pole 
to meaſure land; the name of a freſh- water 
fiſh ; a ſeat for fowls to reſt on. a 
Prazcn-GLUE S.) the name of a glue 
r 
the ſkins of hes. 5 

PEARL (S.) in Natural 
hard, ſhining body, uſually 
a teſtaceous fiſh reſembling an 
-mong Hunters, it is that part of a 
which is above the burr. Among 
1] is web on the —— 
| Mornzn o PEARL 


E . © 


„ 


1 


1 
1 


| ſuing from the head: of the ſhell near the 


SSS SANS a8 F. 


| flave, may acquire by his induſtry, In the 


EEQ 
er ſcales, have been cleared with aqua-fortis, 
and the lapidaries mill. Morber of pearl is 
uſed in inlaid works, ſnuſf-boxes, Sc. 
PEAR (S.) a well-known fruit. 
PEASE (S.) a well-known pulſe. -—- 
PE/ASMARSH (p. N.) in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is Thurſday Whitſun-week, for 
lars WATES. 5 N ; ; 


PEAT (S.) a ſort of fuel dug out of moor- 


ns (S.) ſmall tones, compoſed of 
A ine matter debaſed by carths, and 
hence ſubject to veins, clouds, and other va- 


| PECCADILLO (S.) a ſmall fault; a ve- 
nial fin. 


PE'CCANT (A.) in Medicine, a term 
uſed for. thoſe humours of the body which 
offend either by their quantity or quality. 

PECK. (S.) a dry meaſure, four of 
make a buſhel. - | 5 | 

PECK (V.) to ſtrike with the beak as a 
bird; to pick up food with the beak, as a 


"'PE'CTINAL (S.) a genus of bivalve ſhells, 


ſhutting cloſe all round, and uſually. of a de- | 
1 form; but it is always aurited, or 
ing 


called ears, iſ- 
commonly called ſcallop ſhells. a 


' PECTORAL ($.). a, breaſt-plate, or. ar- 
mour for the breaſt. Alſo, . medicines for the 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. ; 
_ PECTORA/LES (S.) in Anatomy, a pair 
of muſcles which poſſeſs almoſt the whole 

and ſerve to move the arm forwards. 


i 
8 
7 
5 


F 8. 
11 
© 
2 
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F 


chapel is a peculiar, exempt from 
r 0 
ion and immediate t of. the 


E 
S: 
2 


> 
4 


f 


manor or advowſon 


FE, 
S 


op*s peculiar; every 


CouaT or PE'/CULIARS (S.) is a court 
which .the affairs belonging to peculiars 
are tranſacted, 


PECU!/LIUM' (s.) the ſtock or eftate, 
which a perſon, in the power of another, as 


himſelf, There is likewiſe the arch- | 


F / 


P E E 


PE DAGOGUE (S.) a tutor or maſter; to 


tion of a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in Gram 
mar and other arts. 50 : 


gan, ſo called ' becauſe; played and ſtopped 
with the foot, ſerving to carry the ſound am 
octave deeper than the-reft, 
PEDA/NEOUS (A.) going on foot. © 
PE/DANT (S.) is a rough unpoliſhed _ 
of letters, who makes an impertinent uſe 


criticiſms and obſervations, -. Dacier defines a 
| pedant, a perſon who has more learning than 
good ſenſe ; and Malbranche deſcribes him, 
as à man full of falſe erudition, who makes 
| parade of his knowledge, and is ever quot= 
ing ſame Greek or Latin author, or hunting 
back to a remote 5 f 


c etymology. | BE, 
which PE'DANTRY (S.) the way, humour, or 


ice of a pedant. . 
PE DDLE (V.) to deal in things of ſmall 
value; to be buſy about trifles. | F 

PEDERE/RO, or xaTzzzRo (S.) a ſmall 
' cannon managed by a ſwivel. De TRE 
PE/DESTAL (S.) in Architecture, the 
loweſt part of an order of columns, being 
that which ſuſtains the column, and ſerves 
it as a foot-or ftand. pl Ft) 
PE DIicLE (S.) among Botaniſts, is that 
part of a ſtalk which immediately ſuſtaina 


monly. called a footftalk. - ..* 


* ” - - 


PEDILU/VIUM (S.) a bath for the feet! 
PE/DIMENT (S.) in Architecture, isa kind 
of low pinnacle, 


an ornament over gates, doors, wi 


angular form, but ſometimes forming an 
arch of a circle, f ; 33 


< 


about the country. hs 


where oye Far meet and croſs one another. 
PEEK (A.) in the Sea Language; is 8 
| word uſed in various ſenſes," Thus, che an- 


ing about to weigh, comes over her anchor 
in ſuch a manner, that the cable hangs per- 
r between the hauſe and the an- 
chor. To heave @-peck, is to bring the peak 
ſo as that the anchor may hang a-perk. A 
ſhip is {aid to ride a- pert, when lying with 
her main and fore-yards hoiſted up, one end 
of her yard is brought down to the ſbrouds, 
and the other raiſed up an end. Pert is alfo 
| uſed for a room in the hold, extending from 


of war keep their powder, and merchant- men 
18 * 


* 
+” 41454 & 


I! 


their vicuals, 1 


v hom is committed the diſcipline and direr- 


PE/DALS (S.) the largeſt pipes of an or- 


ne ſciences, and abounds in unſeaſonable 


the leaf of a flower or fruit, 1 


ace, ſerxing to crown an ordon- | 
nance, or finiſh a frontiſpiece; and is placed as 


= 8 windows, 
| niches, altars, Se. being ordi narily of a tri- 
PE DLAR (S.) one that ſells tall wade 


. PEDOBA/PTISM ($.).infant-baptiſtij. + - 
PEE (S.) in mining, is uſed for the placs. 


chor is ſaid to be a-peek, when the ſhip, be- 


the bitis forward. to the ſtern; here men 


—ͤ—ũä6—j3ẽä ͥ́ ñ— — . —EA2— 2 — 


„ 

. (80 « mice with a long handle, to 
nenn board for car- 
win pics, Wc. The rind or coat of fruit. 
Among Printers, it is a wooden inſtrument 


0 ch ſheets to 
— (v.) to er erty 


Sale uff. 
| does; to 
. — 


— privitege of every Tube 
toche tried by hie Peer or equals. 
Nor Tex na£ALM (S.) a noble lord 
who has a ſeat and vote in the houſe of lords, 
which de alſo called the houſe of peers. Theſe 
lords are called Peers, becauſe, tho” there is a 
7 yet in public actions 

— as in their votes in parlia- 


- PE'GASUS (85 2 (confteſietion in the 
northern hemiſphere, in form of a winged 
. Wiferent wathors to contain 29, 


a, and ſtars. 
Aalen s.) 2 1 who appeared 
about the latter the fourth, _ be- 


to the ſame father, he travelled to 
NS ts — himſelf with per- 
on of the-greateſt learning and figure, and 
unte his commentaries on St Paul's epiffles, 
and his letters to Melania and Demetrius; 
but being charged with hereſy, he left Rome 
_ and went into Africa, and from thence to Je- 
ruſalem, where he ſettled. He died ſome- 
in the eaſt, but Where is uncertain. 
IT: charged with maintaining the follow- 
doQrines. . That Adam was by nature 
mortal, and whether he had finned or not, 
would certainly have died. 2. That the con- 
ſequences of Adam's im were confined to his 


00 


1 —— or other | 


PEL 


in the ſame condition as Adam was before the 


fall, r 
kingdom of Heaven, and was founded 
equal promiſes with the goſpel. 

the general reſurrection of 1 
s 
6. That the grace of Got is given according 
to our merits, 7. That this grace is not 
3 — of -evedy-aticins 
aQ ; the liberty of the will, and information 
| in poims of duey being fulficient, Ec. His 
ſentiments were condemned by ſeveral coun- 
cils in Africa, and by « ſynod of Antioch. 
There was alſo a ſe& of Semi- Who, 
with the orthodox, allowed original ſin; but 
denied that the liberty of the will could be 
fo far impeired thereby, that men could not 
of themſelves do ſomething, which might 
induce God to afford his grace to one-more 
than another; and as to election, they held 
that it depended on our perſeverance; Go 
chooſing only Tech to eternal lite, 2s con · 
tinued ſtedfaſt in · the faith. 


a fowl, re hawk 4 is relieved. 


PETACAN { {S.) in Ornithology, is a 
Anferes, 


nus of birds, of the order of A * 
beuk f which is very long, crooked and un- 
— Gre extremity; its — 
denticulated, and the anterior part of the 
head towards he throat is naked. To this 


wards deſcribes a pelican, t from the 
Cape of Good which ſeemed to him 
more than double the fize of the latgeſt ſwan, 


He tells us, he ſaw its keeper put his head 
into the bag, or 4 a: and 
that — — wr head 8 been 
in it. Chemiftry, it is à Kind of 
ule I veſſel, uſed in diftilling/liquors 
i ronſits of = rucurbit and 
—— with two tubes into 
the eneurbit again. "The term is alſo given 
to an inſtrument uſeũ b for trawing 
teeth. Alſo, to an antient piece of ord- 
nance, 'a ball of "fax pounds. 

PEL. (S.) the ſkin of a 'beaft, 

PE'LLAGE (S.) a GT" 1 
for ſkins 2 0 . 
 PE'LLICL 7a. 2 Kin 
or fragment of a membrane. 

PELLS [erexx of} (S.) an officer of 
the Exchequer, «who enters every bill in 3 
parchment roll, called ge{/is. recqprorum, the 
roll of receipts. 

PELLUY/CID (A.) dear, tranſparent, di- 


3 
T 7S.) the fin, or hide of a beaſt 
ah» 2 Tmall Tight fort of buckler made 


— (8.) in Anatotny, the lover 
F thus — 


= own perſon, 3- That newborn infants wo 


* 8 
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PEN 


from its reſeinblance to a baſon, ot ewer, In 


women it is much larger than in men, to 
hive room for the growth of the fetus. Alvo, 
a membraceous cavity in the kidneys, 
PE'/MBRIDGE (P. N.) a town in Here- 
fordſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 12, and 
Nov. aa, for hotned cattle; the market is 


on Tueſday. | 

" PEMBROKE (p. N.) the capital town 
of Pembrokeſhire, diſtant from London 214 
meaſured miles; and ſends two members to 


parliament. Its fairs are held May 14, Tri- d 


nity-Monday, July 10, and Sept. 25, for 
cattle, horſes, £2 and cloth ; the — — 
is on 2 

PE'MBROKESHIRE (p. N.) is a county 


| bf South-Wales, in the Dioceſe of St Da- 
| vid's, bounded on the north, weſt and ſouth 


by the Iriſh ſea, and by Cardigan and Caer- 
marthen on the eaſt. It is gg miles in cir- 
cumference, and is divided into fix hundreds, 


45 e Ay 9 market towns, and about 


4330 hou | 
E'MBURY (p. N.) in Kent, whoſe fair 
is Whit-Tueſday, for cattle and pedlary. _ 
PEN (S.) an inſtrument made of a quill, 
2 to a certain height, cut in a ſloping. 
"and uſed to write with. Alſo, a coop 
to keep fowls in. WY Ee 
PEN (V.) to write, ſet down, or couch 
in writing; to 2 incloſe; to ſtop the 
ſtream or current of a river. | 
PENAL (A.) denouncing, er enacting 
puniſhment ; uſed for the purpoſes of pu- 
nhiſhment, _ 
_ PENALTY (S.) puniſhment ; forfeiture ; 
judicial infliction. | 
PENANCE (S.] a puniſhment, either vo- 
luntary or impoſed by authority, for the 
faults a perſon has committed. It is one of 


the ſeven ſacraments of the Romiſh church. 


la, 3 _ 
ſelf, begging every one to pray for him; 

he is to entet the church, and falling 
down, is to kiſs the ground; and at laſt is to 
be placed on an eminence in the middle of 
the church, over - againſt the miniſter, who 
is to declare the foulneſs of his crime, which 
is odious to God, and ſcandalous to the con» 


party's reque 
mul ; for the benefit of the poor, r. 


PENcxR (s.) the plural of penny. 
PENCIL 2 aal bruſh of hairs uſed 


by Painters; « ſort of blick-lead pen made 
to write without ink. 


PE/NCIL (V:;) to paint. 


. PE'NDANT' (S.) an ornament for the 


* 


89  » 
— = 
* E * 
” 
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drops in the Doric, f 


ſupported above ground 


PENDENTIVE (s.) in Architetturt, i 
the whole body of 4 vault ſuſpended out 
the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
againſt the arch-boutants. 
PE'NDULOUS (A.] any thing that betids 
or hangs downwards. ; 
PE/NDULUM (s.) in Mechanics, denotes 
any heavy body, ſc ſuſpended as that it may 
vibrate or ſwing, backwards and forwards; 
about ſome fixed point, by the force 6 


' gravity, A * * 0 % 
PENNETRABLE (A.] fuch a#_may be 
affected by 


pierced ; ſuch as may admit or be 
moral and intellectual motives. ., , 
PENETRABULITY (S5) ſuſcibility of 


impreſſion from another body. 
PE'NETRATE KS to pierce, or ente 
beyond the ſurface; to affect the mind.; ti 
reach the meahing. ER n Fe 7 
PENETRA'TION (s.) the act whereby 
one thing acts upon another, or takes up the 
place already poſſeſſed by another; or, rather; 
it is the matter of one body being 2 
into the vacuities of another; "Fe Fez 
PE'NETRATIVE (A.) piercinz, thaigy © 
ſubtile, acute, or diſcerning... - | 76 
PE NUN (s.) in Ornitholdgy, 4 tiime 
iven to a ſpecies of the Alea, with eight 
ene the beak, and a white ſpot bes 
ore the eye. It is a very large and fingular 
bird, equal to the common go. 1 oo 
the head is large and flitted on the ello 
the eyes are pretty large, and their iris 
with a tinge of yellow; the beak is a Ki 
of a triangular figure, compreſſed at the fidess 
and a little hooked juſt at the extremity g_ 
the wings and tail are ſhort; the feet tand 
backward, and the toes are connected by 
membrane. They are found in 2 ae 
the ſame name in Louth-America. LY 
e in Geography, a por - 
tion or extent of- land, joining to the contis 
nent by a tarrow neck or iſthmus ; the reſt 
3 encompaſſed with water. 
PE NIS (S.) in Anatomy, the yard, or 
primary organ of generation in man; _ 
PE'NITENCE (s.) properly Ggnifies the 


ſame with repentance, but ſed fot 
the. iliac. or pencthmen;, abers vanity 


len cloth. | . 
b PE'NITENT (A.) % ee, 
414 PRNNI- 


* 


called penance. : | „ 25 
PENNISTONS (8.) a ſort of coarſt Wool a 


* 


PEN 


PENITENT ($4) ue viko repeats, and r 


® for for what he has gone 
** PRNMEHTENTS (P. N.) is an a 


Solour of their habit. 
cieties, who have their rules, ſtatutes, and 


charches, and make public proceffions under 1 


their particular croſſes and banners; Of theſe | 


confiterable of which are the white penitents, 
the black, 1 grey, red, Srecn, and vio- 
let penttents 
book retained among the Romaniſts 3 in 
which is preſcribed what relates to the im- 
poſtion-of penance, and the reconGltation of 
p<nitents, 

PENITENTIARY (S.) in the Antient 
Chriſtian Church, was a name given to cer- 


tain preſbyters, or prieſts, appointed in-every 
church to receive the private confefſions of 


the people, in order to facilitate public diſ- 


. 


ciplive, by acquainting them what fins were 
to be expiated by public penance, and to ap- 
int private penance for ſuch-private crimes, 
1 were not proper to be pubhckly cenſur d. 
The place where penance is enjoined. 
E PENKRIDGE (p. N.) a town in Staf- 
fordſhire, diſtant from London 121 meaſur'd 
miles, 
Oct. 0, for ſaddle horſes and colts ; the 
market is on Tueſday. 
"PE'NMAN (s.) one who poſſeſſes the art 
bf Writing; an author, or writer, 
PENMA'CHNO {P. N.) in Carnarvon- 
ſhire, * fairs are held Auguſt 23, and 
for cattle. 
0  ENMO/RSA (P. N.) in Carnarvonfhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Aug. 20, Sept. 25, and 
Nov. x2, for cattle. - 
"PE'NNACHED- (A.) in Botany, is ap- 
plies to flowers, the ground of whoſe' * 
are naturally radiated and diverſiſied, with- 


PENNANT (S.) a ſmall flag in a hip ; 
wickle va" in boiling things on board = 


well. 
' PENNATED (A. ). winged. . In Botany, 
t is applied to thoſe leaves which grow ex- 
oppoſite to each other on the ſame talk. 
_ PE'NNILESS-{A.) without money. 
- PE'NNOWN (s.) a kind of ſtandard with 


a Jong tail, anticntly belonging to a ſimple 


en It is oppoſed to the banner, which 
uare. 
TY (S.) an antient ſilver coin; which, 


: they now wrt ig uſed, was the only one current 


= 


among our Saxon anceſtors 3 the 12th part of 
2 Milling. 

PEN NY > or” (68. an office for convey- 
ing letters and ſmall parcels, ' within the 
bills df mortality. 


ity. 
R (8. i Agriculture, de- I 


* i 


* 
- 


" ii - 


ppellation | 3 

to certain Romiſh traternitics of peni- 
Tents, diſtinguiſhed by the different ſhape and | 
Theſe are ſecular ſo- 


whoſe fairs are held Sept. 2, and | 


- *> PENITE'NTIAL {S.) is an ecclefiaſtical | 


of aa middle o 
there dre more than a hundred; the moſt 


nually for ſervices or 


5 


PEN 


notes 2. hard, loamy, or , with 


'a large proportion of ſea ſhells intermixed: 


with it. 
PENNYRO'YAL (S.) an herb of a fra- 
grant ſmell uſed in Medicine. 
PE'NNY-wz1GnT (S.) a Troy-weight,. 
containing 24 grains, each of which is equal _ 
in weight to J of wheat, gather d out 
the car, and well dried. 
PENNV- wist (A. ſaving ſmall ſums at 
the hazard of larger. 7 
PE'NNYWORTH (A.) as much as can 
be bought for a penny ; an advantageous 
rchaſe. » 

PE/NRICE (b. N.) a town in Glamor- 
ganſhire, diſtant from London 137 meaſur's 
miles. Its fairs are held May 29, July 17, 
Sept. 17. and Dec, 1, for cattle, ſheep, and 
hogs ; the market is on Thurſday. 

PENRITH (P. N.) 2 town in Cumber- 
land, diftant from London. 282 meaſur'd 


miles. Its fairs are held Whitſun-Tueſday, 


and Nov. 11, for horſes, horned cattle, &c. 

PE'NRYN (P. N.) a borough town 
Cornwal, diftant from London 264 1 
miles, and ſends two members to parliaments 
Its fairs are held May 1, July 7, and Dec. 21% 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops 
the markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and. 
Saturday. 

PE'NSANCE, or Pzxzaxcr (P. N.) 4 
town in Corawal, diſtant from London 
meaſur'd miles. Its fairs are helg. Thurſday 
after Trinity-Sunday, and Thurſday before 
Advent-Sunday, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth 
and hops ; the market is on Thurſday. 

PE/NSFORD (P. N.) a town in , 
ſetſhire, diſtant from London 114 meaſur d 
miles, whoſe fairs are held May & for cat- 
tle, ſheep and horſes, and Nov. 8, for ſheep 
and borles ; the market is on Tueſday, 

PE'NSHURST (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe 
fair is July-1, for pedlary. 

PE/NSILE (A. hanging; ſaſpended, or 
ſupported above ground. 

PENSILVANIA (P. N.) one of the Eng- 
li , plantations. in America, 200 miles in- 
length, and almoſt as much in breadth, fitu- 
_ between 745 and 78“ of weſt longitude, 


Arg 39 and 42“ of north latitude 3 
the five nations of the Iroquois 


on 22 north; by New - Jerſey and New-York - 
on the eaſt; "and by land on the ſouth 
ind weft. It is a proprietary government, 


the beirs-of Mr Penn, a quaker, who ſettled 

this country, appointing the governor. 
PENSION (S.) a ſum of money paid an- 
* 5 


PENSION AR, or PENSIONERS 11 a 
rſon who has an 3 or yearly 
um, payable during life, by way of acknow- 
ledgment, charged on the eſtate of a. prince, 


company or particular perſon. 
G x 


« o 


PEN 


Grany PE/NSIONARY (S) an appella- 


Hon given to the firſt miniſter of tlie ſtates 
of Holland. 
- PE'NSIONARY S.) is alſo the firſt mi- 
mifier of the regency bf every city in Holland. 
Baxp or cxxnTLemes PENSIONERS |; 
#8.) the nobleſt fort of guard to the king's 
— conſiſts of 
om receives a yearly penſion of £ 100. 
_PENSIVE (A.) ſotrowfut, fad, or melan- 
- mournfully ſerious and thou chtful. 


NSIVENESS (s.) heavinefs; thought- | 


Falneks; melancholy. 
PENTAGON 68.) a geometrical figure, 
having five ſides and five angles. 
PENTAGRAPH (S.) an inſtrument 
deſigns or prints may be copied in 


=] proportion, without a perſon's being (kil- | 


in drawing, It is otherwiſe called paral- 


PENTA'METER (S.) a verſe conbiſting + 


of five feet, 
- PENTAPE'TALOUS (S.) an appella- 
tion given to flowers confiſting af five petals, 
or leaves 
PENNTATEUCH ($. ) the five books of 
Moſes at the beginning of the Old Teſtament. ' 
PE'NTECOST (S.) a feaft of the Jews, 


c called from its being celebrated the fifticth 


day after the 16th of Niſan; it is called by 
the Hebrews the feaſt of weeks, becauſe kept 
ſeven weeks after the Paſſover. The firſt 
fruits were offered at this time, and it was 
inſtituted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to 
the temple to acknowledge the Lord's domi- 
tion, and to render thanks for the law whi 
was given from mount Sinai the þ/7:ctb 


after their coming out of Egypt, Ir GG peni 


ponds with our Whitſuntide, which is about 
Hity days after Eaſter. 
 PENTHEMUMERITS (S.) in antient Po- 


etry, a part of a verſe coaliſtivg of two feet 


and a long ſyllable. 
pr, WI HOUSE (S.) a ſhed hanging out 
4-flope from the main wall; alſo, a mantlet 
uſed in Sieges. 
- PENTRA/ETH MON (P. N.) 5 in An- 
ea, whoſe fairs ate May 5, Friday after 
Trinity, Auguſt 16, OR, 55 and Nov. 12, 
cattle, 

PE/NTRE 4] N.) in Carmarthenſhire, 
whoſe fairs ate Mey 12, and Oct. 10, for cat- 
her horſes and ſheep, 

Pg Are pn (s. Y in Grammar, is * 


lable of a word except one. 
FUN (S.) in Aſtronoiy, is. 
Fin kind of ſhadow, or the edge o 


ſadow, Which happens at the 

jor & of the mobn; ſo that it is very diſn- 

cult to determine, where the ſhadow, begins, 
and where the light ends. 

PENU RIO US (A.) niggardly ; miſerly;. 


A amen ſordid, parſimo- | q 


LFY 


* 


gentlemen, each of 


VER 

PEN U RY (S.) want 4. ment indi 

nee, 

PE NYBERT (Pp. N. ): in Radnor 
whoſe fair is May 12, for cattle, thee eep, N 
horſes. 2 
PENYBOUT (p. v.) in Carmartt 
Bic, 5 7 8 fair is Dec, 5˙ for cattle, tallow, 

edla 
pf NV STREET (P. N.) in Merioneth- 
ſhire, whoſe: fairs are Aug. 17, and * . 
for cattle. | p 

PFE'ONY (S.) a flower. 

PEOPLE (S.) a nation, contliteg; of al 
ranks, under one government; the common 
fort or 1 in contradif inction to the 
nobility ; the laity, i in oppoſition to the clet- 
&Y 5 men in general, 

PE/OPLE (V.). to ſtock: with Erk, a 
inhabitants, 

PEPA/SMUS (S.) in ne; genotes 
the digeſting and concocting Ro morbid . hu» 
mours. 

PE PAS TIC, or pr rie (A. ) ate medi. 
caments of the conſiſtence of an 7 
for bringing humours to a head, 
ſing them to maturation; _ . + 

.PE'PPER. (S.) in Natural Hiſte an aro- 
matic berry, of à ht, dry quality, *ehie 7 
uſed in ra LP There are three-kinds 
A ſold in the mops, the black, whites and 

ong r. 
f FP (v. to ſealon 


— 


with pepper z to 
blows} : to give then 


mangle with ſho 

nereal diſcaſe. 2% HY 
Aw ny 1 T (8.) mint extremely reme 
zt. . 


PERA'CTOR 8) an inftriment ule ig 


1 ſurveying 
PERACU'TE (S.) very tha p or keen; arte 
ful, ingenious, witty ; nice, fine, ſubtile,... 


PERADVE TURE (F.) erer. 
chance; it may be ſo. ; 
PE'RAGRATE (V.), to wander about in 
fields, woods. and' defarts. 
PERAGRA'TION worm (S,) in Aftre. 
nomy, is the ſpace of time between the 
moon's leaving, any point of the ecliptic, 
her return to it. again 
_ PERA'MBULATE (v.) towalk through; 
nd bo 
PERAMBULA'TION 8. in i Law, 1 


' nifies the walking about a foreſt, or * 


the like, by. juſtices, or others, in b 
mark down 4d preſerve =_ limite 2 
rg en G.) in Sehe 
T u 

is an inſtrument fe n = 
led alſo pedometer... 1 
ſuryey roads.and large diſtances, where a, 

deal of expedition and little ORE na 


vired. 
* PERCA'PTURE(S Jaws, orplace in in in 6 
4 


proper ol fiice is $0 | 


_ n 


fiſh, is 


ſera ELK jam pes + ge rnd ney — 4 


| the extremity of the 


* 
— - 


PER 
Ns ed with banks, dams, Gt. for 
ſerving of fiſh 
R 5 E (V.) to begin to ſee, or diſ- 
cover; „or apprehend. 


PERCEPTI'BLE, or PERCEIVABLE (A.) 
y be ſeen, perceived, or underſtood, 
PERCE'PTION 8.) in Logic, is the firſt 
and moſt fimple act of the mind, whereby it 
perceives, or is conſcious of its ideas. 
PERCH, or Fzaxcn (S.) a freſh-water 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral tranfverſe 
eg, and its belly-kins red ; its noſtrils 
and patulous, and nearet the eyes than 
ſnout. Perch is alſo a 


meaſure of five yards and a Half, or à pole. 


e 


*" PERCH (v.) ta fit and rooft as birds 


PE'RCHANT (S.) among Fowlers, de- 
a decoy bird which being faſtened by 


- the foot, flytters about the place to dray g- 
ther bits to it. —_ 


PERCIPIENT ( S.) ans who bas the 


| PE'RCOLATE (V.) to ftrain through, 
PEREOLA'TION (S.) is the ſame with 

Pilate; which ſee. * 
PERCONTA'TION (S.) a ſtrict enquiry. 
PERCVU'SSION (S.) in Mechanics, is the 


upon another, or the hock of two bodies 
Frm vn (s.) 2 term uſed 
Nr QVIVM 62.5 by 


chemiſts f, air. 
by PE'RDIFOLS (S.) oy txees or plants as | lence 


” PERDTION 65. win; ; deſtruction; e- 


* ternal dea 
pP PERDU!ES(S,) foldi laced 
' ER ee Der 2 7 


7 * 


e laſting ; perma- 


ue a long fime. 
IN (.) travel into fo- 


. # 
. (A.) u able, 


the yeir . 
8. 5 whole ee will abide many 

ac 79S they retain their” leaves 'in 
reel or not "thoſe which retain their leaves 


eee but fuch ag'taft them 
entle have Phe aka Ae wich di Fo the 


* 


| 


= oo Tre falling, or ftrik- | throu 


| 


ö 


PER 


' ragt every autumn, and ſhoot up again in the 


ſpring. 

PERE'NNITY (S.) equality of laſting 
thro” all ſeaſons ;' per * 

PERFECT (A.) complete, conſummate, 
finiſhed, excellent, rare; arrant, notorious z 
ſometbing to which nothing is wanting, or 
that has all the requiſites of its nature and 
kind: in Arithmetic, perfect number is that 
all whoſe aliquot parts added together, make 
the ſame number with the number whereof 
they are aliquot parts. In Muſic, it denotes 
ſomething that fills and ſatisfies the mind and 


ear ; in which, ſenſe we. ſay pes cadence, 


poſer err concord, Sc. 

ERFE'CTION ) is the fate or quality 

3 See the laſt article. 3 

. CTIVE (A.) conducing to per- 
On. 


PERFECTLY (P. totally, completely, 
exactly, it F 


PERFI'DIOUS (A.) falſe nh 
AN (A.) falſe, treacherous, - 
PE/RFIDY, or engen: (8. ! 


2 falleneſt; breach of faith, or 
ERTL ) to blow through. 
PERFLA'TIO S.) the act of 

(S.) blowing 


ron Arx (V.) to pierce, or bore 


" PERFORATION (s. ) o& the act of pier- 
cing 8 through ; the hole, or place 


; Fkk. Ton (P.) violeatly ; with vio- 


PERFO'RM ] to accompliſh, execute, 
effect; E 
PERFO'RMANCE (S.) work done; com- 
Pletion of a deſign; compoſition; action. 
Nn (V.] to rub, or chafe 4 


" PERFU'ME (S.) an agreeable, 2 
— affecting the organ of ſmelling ; fra- 


PERFU/MES (S,) in Pharmacy, are to- 
pical or external P compoſed of cer- 
tain powders and ms, which being 
together, and thrown on the coals, 2 

0 — one” wha ma 

* ) one 
deals in perfumes en 
PERFU/NCTORY (A.) flight, careleſs, 
negligent. 

nt ATE it way be ſoz not un- 


far WAT (S.] in Botany, ex- 
predies chat fort of cup of a flower which ei- 
ther 'conſiſts' of of ſeveral leaves, or elſe of one 
leaf divided into ſeveral ſegments, and ſur- 
F 1 

PERICA'RDIUM (S.) in Anatom 
membribactous bag, 3 . 0 
1 and beute in the f 


* T : 


www ver (wy wy. v' 9 a 


x. i. Dd nn 


P E R 


the thorax, between the two lobes of the 


' PERICA/RPIUM (s.) a medicine applied 
to the wriſt to cure an ague, Among Bota- 
niſts, it is a covering or caſe for the ſeeds of 


F PERICLITA'TION (S.) danger, peril, 


' PERICRA'NIUM (S.) in Anatomy, is a 
thick, ſolid coat, or membrane, covering the 
outhide of the cranium or ſcull, 

PE'RIDROME (S.) in antient Architec- 


ture, is the ſpace, gallery, alley, or the like, 


in a periptere, between * columns and the 
wall. 


PERICAÆ UM, or yznIGFE (S.) in Aſ- 
tronomy, is that point of the ſun's or moon's 
orbit, wherein they are at their leaſt or near- 
eſt diſtance 1 the earth; in which ſenſe i it 

ſtands opp oſed to Ap 
PERIHE'LION If 
of a planet's or comet's orbit, wherein 


) in Aſtronomy, is that 


| it is at its leaſt or neareſt diſtance from the 


ſun ; in which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to 
N. 
PE/RIL (S.) danger, or hazard; jeo- 
y. 8 | 
PE'RILOUS (V.) dangerous, hazardous, 


of peril, 

PERI/'METER (8. ) in Geometry, the 
bounds or limits of any figure or body. In 
circular figures, - inſtead of perimiter, we ſay 
circumference, or periphery.” 

PE RINA UM, or yz 1 nNxzuMx (S.) in 
Anatomy, is the ſpace Lyne, the I 

s of generation, divided into two equal la- 
mu diviſions, by a very diſtinct line, which 
213 longer in males than in females. , 

PE'RIOD (S.) in Aſtronomy ; is the time 
taken up by a ftar or planet in making a re- 
volution round the ſun ; or the duration of 
its courſe till it return to the ſame point of | i 
its orbit. In Chronology, it denotes a revo- 


—_ 


Jution of a certain number of years, or a ſe- 


ries of years, whereby, in different nations, 
and on different oc ons, time is meaſured. 
In Grammar, it denotes a ſmall compaſs of 
diſcourſe, containing a perſect ſentence, and 
diſtinguiſhed at the end by a PR 


top, thus [. J; and its members or 


marked by commas, ſemi- colons, &c. In 
Numbers, it is a diſtin tion made by a 2 
, 


| 2 every ſixth. place or 
0 


r the readier diſtinguiſſiing or naming the 


al or Medicine, it is 
ering eee of one fit, or 
xyſm, and that of the next, including 
entire exacerbation, decline, and inter- 
miſſion, — Theſe, in ſome diſ- 
are regular and conſtant, as in inter- 


mitting fevers, but in chronical ers, 


Enn fen ae ig re 


12 


PERI ODI, or rxz1ppicar (A.) is 


ſomething that termina terminates and ee 


FEE -- 


a period: ſuch is a periodic month, being the 
ſpace of time Chas moon diſpatches her 
period; a periodic diſeaſe, &c, 


inhabitants as have the ſame latitude, but 
oppoſite longitudes; or live under the ſame 
parallel, and the ſame meridian, but in dif- 
ferent wr ery of that meridian, or 62 
ſite points of the parallel. Theſe have 
— common ſeaſons throughout the year, 
and the ſame phænamena of the heavenly bo- 
dies ; but when it is noon-day with the one, 
it is midnight with the other, there being 
12 hours between them in an ecaft or weſt 
direction. 

PERI OSTEN M, or PERIOSTIUM (S.) - 
in Anatomy, is a neryous, vaſculous mem 
brane, endued with a very quick ſenſe, im- 
mediately ſurrounding, in every part, both 
the internal and external ſurfaces of all the 


the teeth as ſtand above the gums,..and the 
peculiar places on the bones in which —— 
muſcles _ — Where it 

rounds bones of the ſcull, it bee, 
called the pericranium. 

PERIPATETTIC ros or uv (S.) is 
that ſyſtem taught and eſtabliſhed by Arifto- 
tle, and maintained by his followers, . 
ripatetics ; called alſo Ariſtotelians. 
the SE eb N.) is a nom 

ven to the diſciples of Ariſtotle, — 
they uſed to aden ae 

PERI'PHERY (S.) in Geo! 
circumference of 8) inc — * 
ther regular, curvilinear figure. . 

PERVPHRASIS (S.) in Rhetoric, is the * 
ſame with circumlocution ; which ſee. . | 

PERIPNE'UMONY (S.) i in Medicine, is 
an inflammation of the l attended with 
a weight on the lungs, a difficulty of breath- 

ing, and an oppreſſion of the breaſt, with a 
purulent ſpitting, and a fever accompanied 
with a cough. 

PERI'PTERE (S.) in the — 
tecture, was a building encompaſſed on 
outſide with a ſeries of inſulated — 
forming a kind of portico all round. 

PERIRRHOE A (S.) a reflux of 3 
from a habit of the body into any one of the 
large emunctories of its excretion. 


1 PERISCII (P. N.) in G the in- 
| habitants of either frigid n 2 


polar circles and the poles; where the fun, 
when in the ſummer ſigns, moves only round 
about them, without ſetting, and ent- 
ly their ſhadows, in the ſame day, turn to all 
points of the horizon. 


— FAIR (V.) to be deſtroyed, loft, killed 


"Fixteraumo (A.) in Medicine, is 8 
motion of the inteſ- 

on by the contraction of the 

— Ly and longitudinal fibres, of which the 


fleſhy coats of the inteſtines ate compoſed z 


PERIOF/CI (S.) in Geographyy 9p are ſuch - 


bones in the body, excepting only ſo much of + 


- 


OO TO IO TIO Ye I FERN 


| mens 1 th the chyle i is driven into the 0 
des of the lacteal veins, and the fæces are 


> Intervals of reft between the two motions of 


— the rh6lentery, the omentum, liver, ſpleen, 


| Me baſe 8f & eder, and moveable together 


take a falſe 6ath. 
© - ©" @@RJURY(S.) is the crime of ſwearing | 
ma where 2 lawful oath is admini iger; d, 


„ Ane in Huctfion, whether it be à per- 


 * PIYRMANENT (ah) is ſomething "4 


wee tho' ax 


PER 


Aren towards the anus. | 

PERISTILE (S.) in antient Architec- 
tote; A building encompaſſed with a row of 
evtumns on the infide. 

"*PERIESY*STOLE (S.] in Medicine, the 


de Heart; viz. that of the fyfole, or = 
* "and tirat of the diaſtale, or dila- 
[7 

Erro UM s.) is a thin, ſmooth, 
af libricous niembrane, invefting the Whale 
Avternal ſurface of the abdomen, and contain- 
Ig ot of the vifeera of that part, as it were 
an abag. It lies immediately under the tranf- 
werſe muſtles bf che abdomen, and adheres to 
chen, and alſo coheres with the diaphragm, 
add with all the viſcera lodged in this part. 
Iimirely incloſes che ſtomach, the inteftines, * 


And paniereas ;" 3s to the Ridneys, ureters, and 
Nniallhs veflv?s of the abdomen, ircoavers them 
. 11, aud the urinary 


oily on the poſterior. 
© PERITRO'CHFEM gs.) in Mechanics, 
denotes a wheel, or circle, concentric with 


with it, about an axis. 
- PER JURE (V.)to forforear one's ſelf, or 


Dy one in authority, in fomething relating to 
S vilful act, or dene by the ſuborna- 


tion of others. ö 
- PERIWIG 850 a (ag hair worn 
by men; a wig, or 
PERIWINKLE (S. Ja wen- Hb, called a 
aue, a 
PERIZO MA ( S.) a truſs for people that 
are ruptut d. 
PERK (v. y te held up the head with in 
affected briſkneſs; to dreſs ; to prank. 


1 PPRMANENCE, or ren 2 (8. ) | 
#6tation ; conffenty; continuance in the | 
ate, in general. 


hte the fame, whether in nature or fi- 
vation; and other circumſtances: rhüs, alt 
nerated by fermentation, is ſaid to be 
Secauſe it comimues to ſhew⸗ all the 
ies of common air. 
ERMANSION (S.) continuance, Im 
"PE'AMPABLE A.) 2 term applied” to 
Hodics of Is 166e and porous a rus ure, as 
46 let ſomething paſs thro” them. 
 PE/RMEATE G.) to penetrate into, ot 
the pores. of a b 
\ PERMEA'TION (8. ) the act of paſſing 


thitd', 
| PE/R MISSTON (S.) leave of Ubwunte 
- PERMVS<:TIVE (A; ) granting "OY n. 
an approving. 


Az 


* 


In 


PE'RMIT wo). to give leave, allow, ſuf- 
fer, give up, 

PERMUT (S.) a written permiſſion fromt 
an officer for tranſporting of goods from place 


to place, ſhewing op duty of them to have 
been paid, 

PERMUTA'TION (S.] in Commerce, 
the ſame as hartering. In the Canon Law, it 
denotes the actual exchange of one benefice 
for another, In Algebra, the fame as Com- 
birztion ; which ſee. 

PERNA'NCY (S.) ſignifying taking or 
22 is peculiariy applied to tithes taken 
in kind 

PERNY Cros (A.) delructive, danger- 

hy hurtful, fatal. 

ENNIO KES (S.) in Surgery, are chil- 
blains, kibes, or tumours which happen in 
the hands and feet from violent cold. 

PERNYCITY (S.) feiftneſs ; celerity. 
PERNOCTA'TION (S.) a ftaying out 11 


night. 

PE/RNOR oy yroyrTs (S.) in Law, is he 
who takes the profits of lands, &c. and ou 
feizure the king ſhall have the lands of art 
outlawed perſon, and the profits thereof, nat- 
withſtanding they are allened by the outlaw. 

PERORA'TION (S.) in Rhetoric, the e- 
pilogue or laſt part of an oration, wherei 
what the orator had infiſted en thro” h 
hole diſcourſe, js urged afreſh with gener 
vehemence and paſhen. 

PERPE'ND N. ) to weigh in the mind 
to OO and try y; to 


"PERPENDFCULAR (A.) in Geometry, 
is a line falling directly on mathe} line, fo as 
to make equal angles, on each fide; 
| alſo a normal Hine. 

PERPENDICULA/RITY oy rtv 8. 54 
in Natural Hiſtory, is a quality obſerved in 
plants, yo tho* they riſe a little crook 
yer the ſte ms ſhoot up, and the roots fi 
down, as moch as poſſible, in a perpendicular 
ditection. 

PERPE/NNSION (8.) due conſidera 2 
examination, and weighing things in the f 
of right reaſon. 


PERPETRATE(V.)toperformh, atchieve, 


effect; to commit as a crime. 


PERPETUAL (A.) never ceaſing ; ſomes 
| thing that endures always, and lafts for ever, 
or = 1 —. * s life, 

8 (V.) to eternize, of 
ua . 

Prnp TUITY .S.) duration without in- 
termiſſion or ceffation, In Law, it is when 
an eſtate is intended to be fo ſettled in = 
&c, that it is not poffible to be undone, 
made void. But this is what the Jaw wilt not 
ſuffer, on which account alt 
voided. In the Canon Law, ' iris the q 
of a benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe in- 
2 — depr be A in cer- 
tain caſes determined a 


ies are - 


—_— > 
. 


— 


* 


XN wank 7 


FER | 

PERPLE'NX (v ) to confound, puzzle, or 
entangle ; to diſturb, teaze, or diftraft, 
PERPLE/XITY (S.) embarraſment ; anx- | 
tefy 3 intricacy ; diflraction of mind; en- 
tapglement, | 
'RQUISITE (S.) all manner of profits 
ariſing in an office exdlufive of the falary. _ 
PERQUISYTION (S.) an accurate enqui- 

ry ;, a thorough ſearch. | 

 FERQUI S or cours (S.) are the 
profits which caſually accrue to the lord of a 
manor from his courts baron, by fines for 
copyholds, eſcheats, heriots, amercements, 


Fe 
PERRON (S.) in Architecture, the ſteps 
in the front of a building, raiſed. before the 
doors of great houſes, and leading to the firſt 
ſtory, when raiſed aboye the level of the 


ground, . 
PERRY (S.) a drink made of pears, in 

the fame manner as cyder is made from 
les. 

ER SE, in the ſchools, is ſometimes op- 

poſes to per accident; in which ſenſe 2 thing 


ſaid to agree with another per ke, when the 
agreement is not owing to any accidental e- 


at 


vent, but is found in the intrinſic principles of 


things themſelves. It is ſometimes oppoſed 
to per aliud; in which ſenſe, God alone is 
Lid to have a being per ſe, as not deriving 
at from any other, but having it neceſſarily 
and of himſelf, Per ſe, again, fignifies as 
much as of its own nature, or by virtue of its 


own entity: thus, the ſun. is ſaid to give light 


, and thus quantity is extended ger /c+ 
{peel CES thing is {aid to be 8 
ſe, when we immediately perceive it upon 
he firſt propoſing the terms, as that the 
whole is greater than one of its parts. A- 
mong Chemiſts, when a body is diftiſled ſingly, 
and without the uſual addition of any other 
matter to raile it, is laid to be diſtilled 


 /5RSECUTE (V.) to barraſs with. penal- 
ties; to purſue with malignity; to vex, 
trouble, torment, importune, _ 

PERSECU/TION (S.) is any pain or af- 
fiction, which a perſon deſignedly inflicts 
upon another; and in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
ec, ſufferings of Chriſtians 09 account of their 
eligion. 2 

PERSEVERANCE (S.) ſteadineſs; con- 
ſtancy; firmneſs. In Theology, it is tha 
Chriſtian virtue, by which we are enabled to 
perſiſt in the way of ſalvation to the end, _ 
PERSEVERE (V.) to hold out; to per- 
fiſt in an attempt ; to continue firm and reſo- 
lute in the ſane deſign, _ 

PE/RSEUS (S.) in Aftropamy, a canſtella- 
tion of the northern hemiſphere, which, ac- 
ording to the catalogues of Ptolemy and Ty- | 
Key comin 29 ſtars ; but in the Britannie 
6a 


PER. 
miles, Its fairs are held. Eaſter-T * 
June 26, and Tueſday before All Saints 
Nov. 1, for cattle and horſes.; the makes 
is on Tueſday, ky WTR 
PE'RSIA (p. N.) a large kingdom in Afi; 
1200 miles long, and almoft ag much brag 
ſituated between 45® and 679 of eaſt. long. 
and between 2.5” and 4.5% of north lat, baug= 
ded by Circaffian Tartary, ths Caſpian Seas 
and the river Oxus on the north 5 by India, 
on the eaſt; by the Indian Occap, and the 
'gulphs of Ormus and Perſia, "RY ſouth 3 
and by the Turkiſh empire on the weſt, 
PE'RSIAN wusEz (S.) an engine, or 
wheel, turned by a rivulct, or other Bream of 
water, and ſitted with open hoxes at its cogs, 
to raiſe water for the over-flowing, of lands, 
Ae ( in akin, 
: ORDER (S.) in it - $ 
when pillars, which 2 the vote 
| are made in the ſhape of men and women. It 


having defeated the Perſians, ag a mark 
their victory, erected trophies of LE 


fians under the figures of flaves ſupparting 
their porches, arches, or houſes, qo 42 

FERSTST (V.) to abide, or hold an; a6 
continue in the ſame mind, debgn, or or 


pinion. 


rational and intelligent nature, Thus we 
ſay, an embaſſador repreſents the perſan of hi 
prince ; and that in Law, the father and 

are” reputed the ſame perſon. In Theolog 


C perſons 3 


but here the word perfon. is deſigned to convey 


ed to it every where elſe ;_ it being only uſe$ 


character aſſumed by an actor, or he who is. 
repreſented by the player. In Grammar, it is 
ö applied to ſuch nouns of pronouns, a8 being 
either prefixed or underſtood, are the Nomi 
natives in all inflexions of” a. verb; or it is 
the agentor patient in all finite perſonal verb 

Ina verb are thrae perfons, The firſt perſon is 


the ſpeech is directed, and the third is-that 


whom the diſcourſe concerns. : 

PE'RSONABLE (A.) of a good perion ar 
mien. In Law, it ſgniſies the being w_ 
maintain a plea in court;  elpecially, in the 
caſe of an alien, who may be made perſa 


; nify a capacity to receive any thing granted dr 
| given. | . 
PE RSONACE (S.) a perſon of eminenes 
or conſideration; exterior appearance; Ar 6. 


or is reſtrained to a perſon: thus it is a mae 


talogue 67. „ TIM, © | | * 
PE RSHORE (P. N.) a town in Wor- | im in ethics, that all faults are perſona}. _. 
ceilerſhire, diſtant from London men PERSONAL acT10xX (S.) in Law, is an 


bad its riſe from the Lacedemonians, he 


| their enemies, and then repreſented the Per- | 


PERSON (S.) an individual ſubfiance of a | 


the Godhead is divided into three - 
a peculiar idea very different from that attach» . 


for want of another term more pertinent 
expreſſive. In Dramatic 2 it - Is - 1 


that which ſpeaks, the ſecond is that to w·ĩ˖ͤ m 


able to- 


ſtature; character aſſumed, ar repreſented,” » 


2 
=o 


: PERSONAL cooDs (S.) in Law, are 
chattels, or any moveable thing belonging to a 
whether alive or dead. 
| PERSONAL T1Tnzs (S.) are tithes pay- 
ö able out of the profits obtained by a man's 


- PERSONAL vnzs (S.) in Grammar, is 

= « verb conjugated in all the three perfons ; 
thus called in tion to an 3 verb, 
or that which has the third * 5 

' PERSONA/LITY (S.) is that Rich con- 

Mitutes an individual, a diſtin perſon. 
-  PERSONATE (V.) to act the part of, or 
xeprefent another perſon. 
PERSO'NIFYING, or PERSONALIZING 


. the paſſions, and even rep 
as deities; as the goddefs of perſuaſion, 
n and 
Fame, fortune, vi dea c 
PERSPECTIVE © S.) is that branch of 
Optics, which teaches how to repreſent objects 
on a plane ſuperficies, ſuch as they would ap- 
EE Ons ance nad Height, upon a 
| ndicular to the 
2 & and the eye. It 
alſo denotes a kind of painting, frequently 
Teen in gardens, at the end of galleries, Cc. 
| expreſſly deſigned to deceive the fight. 
"PERSPECTIVE. Ass (S.) in Optics, 
differs from a teleſcope in this: inftead of 
the convex eye-glaſs p behind the image, 
fo make the rays of each pencil go parallel to 
: the eye, there is placed a concave eye-glaſs as 
much before it; which opens the converging 
| 2 and makes them emerge parallel to the 


pEnspEC TIP IAN (S.) is the glaſs, 
or other tranſparent ſurface, ſuppoſed to be 
placed between the eye and the * per- 
pendicularly to the horizon. It is 
called the ſection, table, or glaſs. 

© PERSPICA/CIOUS (A.) quick-ſighted ; 
Harp-witted ; quick of enſion. 

PERSPICA/CITY (S.) —_ Fel ap- 
prehendon ; ſagacity; quickneſs 

PERSPICU'ITY 83 clearneſs, 2 
 clearneſs from ay or ambiguity ; tran. 


2 mprcvovs (A.) clear, tranſparent, 
plain, manifeſt, evident. 
PERSPIRA!TION (S.) a breathing, or 


the evacuation of the juices of the body thro? 
the of the ſkin, as by ſweating, Ce. 
PERSPTRE (V.) to tran{pire, ſtream, or 
; breathe hre. 85 $53 


Perfonifying is eſſential i eſpecially to | touchi 
— 9 ports have becker poſe | 


' Rreaming forth. Among Phyſicians, it is | grea 


{ preſent footing, is not much above 100 years 


PER 

PERSTRINGE (V.) to graze upon; to 
töuch lightly ; lance at. | | 

PERSUA!DE ( ) to adviſe; to inculcate 
by argument or etpoſtulation j to bring over 
to an opinion. 

PERSUA'SION (S.) ſollicitation, or inſti 
gation ; belief, or opinion. 8 

PERSUASIVE, or #txSVASORY (A) apt 
to perſuade ; that has the power to convince, 

PERT (A. ) brisk, lively, ſmart, due 

t, bold and loquacious. 

PERTAIN (V.) to belong, or relate to. 

PERTINA'CIOUS (A.) obſtinate; tubs 
born; ſelf-willed ; re ſolute; ſtedfaſt. 

PERTINA'CITY (S.) obſtinacy; ſtubs 
bornneſs; reſolution; ſteadineſs; conſtancy. 
, PPRTINENCE (S. ) fitneſs ; tuitableneis; 
u prop 

PERTINENT (A.) ſuitable ; appoſite ; to 


PERTINGENT (A.) reaching toz 


ing. 
PE'RTNESS (S.) livelineſs ; briſkneſs 5 
ſaucineſs; ſmartneſs ; audacity. 

PE/RTURB, or FERTURBATE (V.) to 
diſturb, diſquiet, diſorder, confuſe, 

'PERTURBA/TION (S (S.) diſquiet of mind 
commotion the paſſions ; reſtleſneſi 3 


PERU! (P. N.) formerly « powerful em- 
pire in South America, but now a province 
of Spain, is fituated between 609 and 819 of 
weft longitude, between the equator and 25® 
of ſouth lat. being near 2000 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and from 200 to 500 
broad. It is bounded by Popayan, on the 
north; by the mountains of Andes, on the 
caſt by Chili and La Plata, on the ſouth 
and by the Pacific Ocean on the weſt. 

PERVA'DE (V.) to paſs through, per- 


meate. k 

PERVE RSE (A.) froward, croſs, petu- 
lant, vexatious, diſtorted from the right, pre- 

erous. 

. PERVE/RSITY, or ra runs (S.) 
frowardnelo ; i}-nature z crofineſs ; petu- 
lance ; peeviſhneſs. = 
PERVE'RT (V.) to diftort from the true 


end or purpoſe 3 to corrupt; to turn upſide 
down. 
PERVESTIGA/TION (S.) a diligent 


ſearch, or enquiry. 


PERVICA'CIOUS (A.) ) ſpitefully obſti« 


ee A. 7 (A.) paſſable, permeable, 


ER U, or PERTWIG (S.) was antient- 
ly uſed for a head of long natural hair, parti- 
cularly ſuch as was curled and adjuſted with 
t care, But now it is uſed for a ſet of 
borrowed Hair, curled, baked, interwoven be- 


1 tween four threads, and ſewed together on 4 


cawl. The uſe of Perutet, at leaſt on their 
A 


4 


x 


1 


by 


n e 


jůntroduced into the exterior neck of the ma- 


ö 
 4etial; infections ; a 4 mortals per- 
| 

1 


PET 


A; the year 1629, is reckoned the epocha 
Ol long Perukes; at which time they began to 
Appear at Paris, from whence they ſpread by 
degrees thro' the reſt of Europe. 7 

PERU'SAL (S.) a reading, or looking | 
over; an attentive conſidering, viewing, or 
examining any thing. 5 

— (V.) e, obſerve, confider, | 


Sans, or eren (S. ) in the Manege, 
3s 4 horſe's raifing his fore-quarters, and; 
bending his feet up to his body without ſtir- 
Ting ins hind- feet. 

PE'/SSARY (S.) in Medicine, is a ſolid | 
Jubſtance compoſed of wool, lint, or linen, 
mixed with powders, oils, wax, @c. made 
round and long like a finger, in order to be 


trix, for the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes incident | 
<o the uterus, It is alſo a ns goviin. to | 
pieces of cork, or other matters, thruſt up the 
noſtrils, to prevent the entrance-of Grong 4 in- 
fectious ſteams. 

PEST (S.) plagne ; peſtilence 4 bane, or 
ruin; any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
PE/STER (V.) to ver, plague, diſturb, | 

encumber. 


PEST-novsz (S.) a lazar-houſe ; an — 
Fital for the fick of the plague. 
PESTY'FEROUS (A.) contagious z peſti- 


e 


nicious. 

PE'STILENCE (s. ) in Medicink, is an 
epidemical, contagious, and malignant diſ- 
caſe, popularly called the plague. 

_ PESTILE'NTIAL Txvzzs (8.) ſuch 48 
are attended with ſome malignant quality, ; 
and approach to the nature of the plague. 


q 


PE'STILENT,orrzsTILENTIAL(A.) con- 1 


 tagious, infectious, miſchievous; 
r partaking of the nature of « plague, or 


; pertainingto, + 


ilence. 
PE STLE (S.) an inftroment with which . 
any thing is pounded or bruiſed in a mortar, 
PET (S.) diſguſt ; diſtaſte 3 a Night fit of 


anger. 
PETAL (A.) among Botanifts, is an appel- 

given-to the flower and leaves, in op- 

poſition to the folia, or common leaves of the 


Plant. N 
PE/TALISM (s.) in Antiquity, a kind of 

baniſhment practiſed at Syracuſe, by writing 

. the perſon's name on a leaf; much like the 2 


2 


1 


Oftraciſm at Athens; differing only in this, J 


PET 
to gates or barriers of ſuch places as are defignſ= 
ed to be ſurprized in order to'blow-them up. 
PETARDE'ER (S.) the perſon who wee, 
fixes, and fires petards. ; 
PETECHIZ (S.) in Medicine, denotes 
ſpots in the Kin like flea-bites, which come 


4 out in malignant fevers, hence called 271 


chĩal or 
ST PETER (P. N.) As it is not | 
to recite, we therefore omit, ſo much of the 
iſtory of this great apoſtle, as is related in 
the Goſpels and the Acts, and ſhall only men- 
tion what is ſaid of hint by authom. 
The partieulars of St Peter's - life are little 
{ known, from the 5 1t year of the vulgar era, 
in which the council of Jeruſalem was held, 
till his laſt journey to Rome, which was ſome 
time before his death. Then being acquaint= 
ed by revelation, that the time of his death 
was not far off (2 Pet. i. 14.) he had a mind 
to write to the faithful. who had been con- 
verted by him, to put them in mind of the 
truth he had before taught them. Me 
ſent them therefore his ſecond epiſle. St 
] Peter and St Paul came to Rome at the ſame - 
time, in the year of Chrift 65, where they 
J performed many miracles, and made many 
gonverts, Simon Magus by his tricks conti- 
nued here to deceive the people, P 
himſelf to be the Meſſiah, and even attem 
ing to aſcend into Heaven: for, having cau 
himſelf to be carried up into the air by hig 
| demons, in a fiery chariot, St Peter _ 
Paul betook themſelves to their 
then the impoſtor, being fotfaken b y | 
dzmons, fell to the ground, which, ome- 
time afterwards, occaſioned his death, Soon 
after this, St Peter was thrown into priſen, 
whtere it. is faid he continued nine months; 
at laſt he was crucified at Rome, in the Via 
Oſtia ; with his head downwards, as he him 
ſelf had deſired of his executioners; this he 
did out of humility, as thinking it too great 
an honour to ſuffer in the ſame manner his 
maſter Chriſt had done. It is ſaid, that the 
body of St Peter, was firſt buried in the Ca- 
tacombs, two miles from Rome, from whence 
it was afterwards conveyed to the Vatican, 
| where it has lain ever ſince. His feſtival is 
celebrated with that of St Paul on the agth 
of June. St Peter died in the 66th year of 
the vulgar æra, after having been biſhop of 
Rome (as ſome writers affirm) 24, or 25 


ſpotted fevers. 


that Wy eee but petaliſm 


WD UTARD (S.) in the art of war, is a me- 
calline engine, not unljke a -high-crowned 
woes about ſeven inches deep, and about five 
2 over at the mouth j when charged with 
r well beaten, it is covered with a 

— or plank, d down faſt with 
ropes, running thro* handles whichare round 
r gp era 1 


years. It is generally agreed 
as his fuccefior. As to the perſon of St Peter, 


Nicephorus has given us the following qpr- 


trait of him: he was not fat, but pretty tall 


and upright, having a fair and paliſh.counte- 
nance. Thehairof his head andbeardwas thick, 
frizzled, and not long. His eyes were black 
and blood- ſhot, his eyes-brows protuberant and | 
lofty, his noſe ſomething long, and rather̃ flat 

UI; WIT two - a" ad- 


1 of N : 1 N 


-. wh B-* 


_ 


EET 
Srefled to thoſe Jewiſh converts who were 
| diſperſed thro' Pontus, Galatia, &c. not only 


upon the perſecution raiſed at Jeruſalem, but } alſo condemned all places of public. worſhip, 


upon formex diſperiions of the Jews into thoſe 
_ The firſt of theſe epiſtles i is princi- 
deſigned to comfort and confirm them 

inder thaſe fiery trials they were then ſubject 
to, and to direct them how to behave in the 
Jeveral ſtates and relations, both of the civil 
and chriftian life, In the ſecond epiſtle, the 
apoſtle proſecutes the fame ſubject, to prevent 
heir apoſtaſy from the faith, and guard them 
the corrypt principies of the Onoſtics, 

and thoſe who ſcottfod at tae promiſe of Chriſt's 


, coming... 
* PETER-raver (S.) an antient tax of 2 


* 


penny on each houſe, paid to the Pope, It 
as called Peter pence, becauſe collected on 
the day of St Peter ad wiacula, and ſent to 
Rome; whence it was called Reme-Scor, and 


© PETERBO'ROUGH (P. N.) in North- 


amptonſhire, is a city and a biſhoprick, but 
one of the leaſt and pooreſt in England, tho! 
ne of the oldeſt towns; diſtant from London 
-6 meaſur'd miles, Its fairs are held July 
pert and Oct. 2, for horſes, ſtock of all ſo orts, 
* — timber wrought; its market is on Sar 


 ETERSFIELD (P.N,) atewn in Hawp, 
ire; diſtant from London 55 meaſur d 
miles. Its fairs are held July 10, and De- 


„nber IT, for ſheep and horſes; the market 
on Satu 


rday. 
..* PE'THERTON (P. N.) a town in a 


ſetſhire, diſtant from London 131 meaſur'd 

miles. It has a fair at Midſummer for fix 

Says; the market is on Tueſday, ' 

5 PE!TIOLE (s.) the ſlender ſtalk that ſup- 
the leaves of a plant. 

PETIT TIOrsIxcIr iI (S. * is the 
taking a. thing for true, and drawing conclu- 
fions from it as ſuch; when it is really falſe, 
er at leaſt wants to be proved, before any in- 
ferences can be deduced. from it. 

PETIT (A.) lite; pretty. 

PETIT Tzxz4s0x (S.) is when a ſervant 

Kills his maſter, 2 wife her huſband, a tecular 


or religious man his prelate or ſuperior, to 


whom he owes faith and obedience, 


. PETETION (S.) is a formal ſupplication 
© or requeſt made, by an inferior to a ſuperior, 


8 to onę having ſome juriſdiction. 
* PE'TRARYS.): an engine uſed formerly 
to caſt ſtones, 
ERA CTiox, or PETRIFICATION 
680 in Phyſiology, denotes the converſion 
" of wood, bones, and other ſubſtances into 


Kone. 


PE'TRIFY. 1 wo turg or indo] 2 
LIES . grow 


> PETRORRU'SSIANS (P. N.) in Church 


Hiſtory,” @ religious ſect which aroſe in 
France 9 217 the 8 about the aw 
| 3136, fo 


| 


p 
They denied that children, before the uſe of 
reaſon, can be juſtified by baptiſm. | They 


croſſes, crucifixes;z and are faid to have re- 
| jected the ſacrament of the euchariſt, and 
prayers for the dead. 

PETRO'/LEUM. (S.] called rocke-oil,..or 
oil of petre, is an extremely ſubtle and pene- 
trating fluid, and is by much the thinneſt of 
all the native bitumens. It is very light, and 
very pellucid ; but tho' equally -bright and 
clear under. all circumſtances, it is liable to 2 
very great variety in its colour; the white is 
moſt eſteemed. It is found in rivers, in wells, 
zndtricklingdown the ſides of hills along with 
little ſtreams of water, In ſhort, it is the 
moit frequent of all liquid bitumens, and is 
perhaps the molt valuable of them all in mo- 
dicine 

PET RONE'L (S.) a harquebuſs 3 a horſe- 
man's gun 

PEI T (P. N.) in Sufſez, whoſe fair is 
May 27, for cattle and pedlary. 
| PE'TTICOAT (8. the lower part of a 
woman's dreſs, 

PE/TTIFQGGER {S.) a ſmall-rate "4 


ard, an ignorant knaviſh pretender to the 
law, 

PE/TTISH (A.) peeviſh, fretful, fractious, 
froward 


PPTTITOES (S.) pig's feet, liver, Se. 

PE TTV (A.) little, ſmall, incon- 
ſiderable. 

PETTY-3A6 (8. ) an office in chancery, 
the three clerks of which, record the return 
of all idquifitions out of every county, and 
make all patents of comptrollers, paugerss 
cuſtomers, &c. 

PETTY-rATErs (S.) a ſort of ſmall res, 
made of a rich cruſt filled with ſwectmeats. 

.PETTY-s1nGLEs (S.) among falconers, 
are the toes of a hawk. 

PETTY-TaALLY (S.) in the Sex Language, 
is a competent allowance of victuals, accord- 
ing to the number of the ſhip's company. 

PE"TULANCE,, or yzTuLAncy ($S,) 
ſaucineſs ; peevithneſs ; malapertneſs, 

PE'TULANT (A.) rude, ſaucy, malapert ; ; 
luſtful, wanton, obſcene, 

PETU'NSE. (s.) in Natural Hiſtory, is 
one of the two ſubſtances whereof the por 
celain or china ware is made. 

PE/TWORTH (p. N.) a town in Suffer, 
diſtant from London 46 meaſur'd miles. Its 
fairs are held Holy [Thurſday for horned 
cattle, and Nov. 20, for ſheep and hogs z the 
market is on Wedneſday. ” 

PE/VENSEY (P. N.) in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is kept July 5, for horned catt e a.d 


PEW (S.) x an incloſes ſeat in a ao: 

PEWET (S.) awater-fowl ; the lapwing. 

. PEAWTER (S.) a factitious metal, uſed i in 
making domeſtic utenſile, as plates, diſhes, 
Se. The bass of this metal | is tin, which is 


OT. 


1 


— . HE WEASTSN 


ſmall bones in the fingers. 


donverted into pewter, by mixing at the rate 
of oo weight of tin with 15 pounds of lead 
and 6 of braſs, | 
PHANO'MENON (S.) in Philoſophy, 
denotes. any remarkable appearance, whether 
in the Heavens or on earth; and whether diſ- 
cover'd by obſervation or experiments, 

- PHAGEDZENIC mepicings (S.) are 
thoſe uſed to eat off fungous or proud fleſh ; 
ſuch are all the Cauſtics; which lee, | 

PHA/LANX (S.) in Grecian Hiſtory, a 
ſquare battalion, confiſting of 8000 men, with 
their ſhields joined, and pikes croſſing each 
other; ſothatit was next to impoſſible to break 
it. In Anatomy, it ſignifies three rows of 

PHANA'TIC (S.) a pretender to revela- 
tions and new lights; a term of teproach 
formerly given to Diſſenters, from a falſe 
ſuppoſition, that they pretended to viſions, 
Sc. 
PHANTASM (S.) a term ſometimes uſed 


in a ſynonymous ſenſe with idea, or the notion 


retained in the mind of an external object. 
Alfo, an apparition, a viſiony a ſpirit, an idle 
conceit. 1 8 f 8 

PHANTA'STIC, or rnAN AST IAT (A.) 
fanciful, whimfical, unſettled, wavering, hu- 
morous. In Muſic, it denotes a free and 
eaſy manner of compoſition, proper for inſtru- 


ments. The Peripatetics gave the colours of 
the rainbow the appellation of Phantaftic, as 


ſuppoſing, them only phantoms or deceptions 
_PHARISE'FS (P. N.) a famous ſect of the 
Jews, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
zeal for the traditions of the elders, which 
they derived from the ſame fountain with the | 
written word itſelf; pretending that both were 
deliver'd to Moſes on Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore both of equal authority. From 
their rigorous obſervance of theſe traditions, 


they looked on themſelves as more holy than 


other men, and therefore ſeparated themſelves 
from thoſe whom they thought ſinners or 
prophane, ſo as not to eat or drink with them 
and hence, from the Hebrew word Phajis, 
which ſignifies fo ſeparate, they had the name 


of Phariſees, or s atiſts; | 


PHARMACO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe. or 
treatiſe on the art of preparing medicines, 
PHARMACOPE TA (S.) a diſpenſatory; 
a book containing rules for the compoſition of 
medicines. . 8 
PHARMACO/POLIST (S.) an apothe- 
cary; a ſeller of medicines, | 
PHARMACV (S.) the art or ſcience 
which teaches the election, pteparation, and 


mixtures of medicines ; conſtituting one part 
-  - of the therapeutic branch of medicine, the 


objects of which are all natural bodies. . 
PHA'ROS, or uA (S.) is a licht- houſe, 
er a pile raiſed near a port, Where a fire is 
kept burning, in the night, to guide and di- 
"4 veſſelt near at hand, BREE 


| « 


pH T 


. PHA/RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the ug 


per part of the eſophagus, or gullet, Where 


the action of ſwallowing commences; and is 


chiefly performed. 


PHA/SES (S:) in Aſtronotny, the ſeveral 
appearances or quantities of illumination of 
the Moon, Venus, Mercury, and the other 
planets, wherein they appeur illuminated b) 


the ſun. b 


PHA/SMATA (S.) in Phyſiology, tertain 


appearances ariſing from the various tinctures 
of the clouds, by the tays of the heavenly" 


luminaries, efpecially the fun and moon! 
Theſe are infinitely diverfified by the different 


figures and ſituation of the clouds, and the aps. 
pulſes of the rays of light. * 
PHEA/SANT (S.) a kind of wild cock, 4 


dainty fowl for the table; well known among 


ſportſmen. 1 ; 
PHE/ONS (S.) in Heraldry, the barbed 
heads of darts, arrows, or other weapons. 


PHVAL (S.) a ſmall thin glaſs bottle, vuls- 


garly called a vial, f 
PHILA'NTHROPY (S.) love of man- 

kind; general benevolence; good nature. 
ST PHILIP the avosTi.z (P. N.) After 

the aſcenſion of our Saviour, and the diſper- 


ſion of the diſciples, Upper Aſia fell to this 


apoſtle's lot, where he took great pains in 
planting the goſpel, and by his preaching and 
miracles made many converts. In the latter 


part of his life he came to Hierapolis i. 


Phrygia, a city very much addicted to idola- 
try, and particularly to the worthip of a ſer- 
ou of a prodigious bigheſs, St Philip by 


is prayers procured the death, or at leaſt, dite | 


appearing of this monſter, and convinced its' 


worſhippers of the abſurdity of paying divine” 6 


honours to ſuch odious creatures. But tha 


magiſtrates, enraged at St Philip's ſucceſs, 
impriſon'd him, and order'd him to be ſevere-- 


ly ſcourged, and then put to death, which» 
ſome ſay was by crucifixion; others, by hangs... 


ing him up againſt a pillar. St Philip is ge- 
nerally reckoned among the married apoſtles 3. 
and it is ſaid, he had three daughters, two. 
whereof preſerved their virginity, and died a& 
Hierapolis; the third, having led a very ſpiri- 


tual life, died at Epheſus. He left no writings. 
| behind him. 


The goſpel under his name 
was forged by the Gnoſtics, to countenanes 


their bad principles and worſe practices. The 


Chriſtian church obſerve the feſtival of this 
ſaint on the firſt of May. , 225 


* 


PHILTPPI (P. N.) one of the chief cities 


of Macedonia, lying to the north-weſt of 
Neapolis, and formerly called Dathos, but af- 
terwards taking its name from Philip, the 
famous king of Macedonia, who repaited and 
beautified it. In proceſs of time it became 
a Roman colony, St Paul came hither in 


the 52d year of the vulgar ra, and there 


converted ſeveral people; and among the ref, 


Lydia, a ſeller of purple. He alſo cured a a 
ſervant maid who had à familiar ipirit, which 


432 


PHY 
foretold future events, and thereby got her 
maſter much money. Which occafion'd ſuch 
an uproar in the city, that the apoſtle nar- 
—_ eſcaped with his life. 

PHILYPPICS (S.) is a name given to the 
orations of Demoſthenes againſt king Philip 
of Macedon 3 being efteemed the maſter- 
pieces of that great orator. The fame term 
is alſo applied to the fourteen orations of 
Cicero. againſt Mark Antony. 

PHILFPPINE rs awnvs (P. N.) are thoſe 
ſituated in the pacific ocean, in Afia, between 

134% and 131 eaſt longitude, and between 5 
and 29 north latitude. There are a great 
number of them, and ſome very large. 


PHILV/PPINES (P. N.) is 2 and 


ciety of young women at Rome; fo called 
from their taking · St Philip de Neri for their 
protector. They conſiſt of an hundred poor 
girls, who are brought up till they are of age 
to be married, or become nuns, under the 
direQion of ſome religious women, who teach 
them to read, write, and work ; and inftruct 
them-in the duties of chriſtianity. They 
a white veil and a black crofs on their breaft. 
-PHFLIPS NORTON (P. N.) a town in 
diſtant from London 104. mea- 
ſar d miles. Its fairs are held March 21, for 
cattle and cloth; March 27, for cloth, and 
Hug. 29, for cattle and cloth; the market is 
.PHILO'/LOGER, or PHILOGIST (S. one 
whoſe chief ſtudy is language; a Gramma- | 
-PHILOLO'GICAL (A.) critical ; gram- 


It is a kind of uni- 
converſant about all the ſci- 
' ences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, Sc. It 
makes what the French call the Belles Lettres. 
In the Univerſities it is called the humanities. 
Aantiently, it was only a part of Grammar. 
FHFLOMATH (.) is a lover of learning 
or ſrience.. . 
++ pad (A.) coloured like a dead 


PHILONOWNIUM (s.) in Pharmacy, a 
king of ſomniferous, 2 opiate. 

PHILQ'SOPHER (S.) a perſon verſed in 
philoſophy ; or one who makes profeſſion of, 
or applies himſelf to the ſtudy of natore, and 
morality. | 

PHILO'/SOPHER' s STONE (S.) the great 
object of Alchymy, is a long-f for pre- 
paration, which, when found, is to convert 
All the true mercurial part of metal into pure 
gold, better than any that is dug out of the 
mines, or perſected by the refiner's art; this 


'  , only by caſting a little quantity thereof uf on 


metals in ſuſion, whilſt that part of the me- 
tal which was not mercury is immediately 
* blown . This ſtone is . to 


* 


* 
* 


wear | 


+ - PHLE'GMATIC (A.) is't 


PHO 
be in brittle like laß. 
— r —— 


| by the fire. 
PHILOSOPHVSE (V. ——— reaſon, 


examine, Sc. like a phi 


PHELOSO'/PHICAL 200 (S.) among 
þ Chemiſts,. is 4 thin glaſs body, or bubble, of 
the ſhape of an egg, with a long neck or 
| ſtem, uſed in digeſtion. 
PHILO/SOPHY (S.) i is the knowledge or” 
- ſtudy of nature and morality, founded on rea- 
' ſon and iefice.. / 
TO RG (S.) natural dien 3 
the love of parents towards children. 
PHILO'TOMY (S.) love of honour. 
| PHILOXE'NY (S.) boſpitality ; kindneſs 
to 


| PHULTER, or rut Ta» (S.) a medicing- 
or charm to re love ; a love-potion. - 
PHI'MOSIS (S.) in Medicine, a diforder* 
of the penis, in which the prepuce is render d 
ſo ftrict and tenſe, that is cannot be drawn 
back over the glans. | 
PHLEBO'TOMY (S.) in Surgery, is the 
opening a vein with à proper ſharp edged 
and pointed inſtrument of ſteel, in order to» 
let out a proper quantity of blood, either 


for the er recovery of a man's: 
health. 
N PHL ECM (s.) in the Animal „ 


is one of the four humour whereof the an- 


| tients ſuppoſed the blood to be compoſed. 


| Aldo, ſuppoſed to be a prevailing humour ob 
the „in flow, cold, heavy le inclin- 


ed to ſeriouſneſs and ſtudy. > mas 


| make phlegm, or water, an elementary 


the characters of which are fluidity, i 
pidity, and volatility; and yet —.— 
ee eee eee 


. 

PHLE'/GMAGOGUES (S.) in — 
e fark medicines as purge off phlegm. 4 
t tempera- 
ment or habit of the body, wherein phlegre 
is predominant z which gives rife ane, 

3, Tc. 


PHLE'GMON 8. ) in Surgery, denotes an 
| inflammation and tumour, attended” 
with a burning heat, Cc. ' 
a | PHLEME, or yr EAN (S.) among Farriers, 
is an inftrument with which they bleed horſes 
and other cattle, ä 
— (S.) W ome 
eye 
PHO CA (S.) in Zoology, 1 
PHOENIX (S.) in Aſtro , is one of 
the conſtellations of the ſouthern emiſphere,. 
unknown to the antients, and inviſible tos 
* theſe northern „ This conſtellation is: 
| faid to-confift 15 tars. It took its name 
from that of a bird, famous among the an- 
tienta, but generally looked upon by the mo- 
derns as fabulous. The nas ſpeak of 
this bird as fingle, or the one of its 
kind. They ms as of the ſize of an 
. eagle; 


bus. 4 


vanced in age, it builds itlelf a pile of ſweet 


Photinus their chief, who was biſhop of Sir- | 


flammation of the membranes of the brain, 


_ ariſing from an ulcer of the lungs. The ſigns 


rn -* 


eagle; its head finely creſted with a beauti- 
ful plumage, its neck cover d with feathers of 
a gold colour, and the reſt of its body purple, 


only the tail white, and the eyes ſparkling | charm, 
like ſtars; they hold that it lives 5 or 660 


years in the wilderneſa; that when thus ad- 


wood and aromatic gums, and fires it with 
the wafting of its wings, and thus burns it- 


felf ; and that from its aſhes ariſes a worm, 


which in time wp to be a phanix. 
PHONICS (S.) is the deins or ſcience 
2 FFF 


PHO'SPHORUS (S.) in Ph 
denomination given to all bodies whi 
and ſeem to burn, without having any 
gree of heat. Alſo, the planet Venus, —— 


ſhe goes before the ſun, or the morning ſtar, 


Lucifer. 
PHOTFNIANS (P. N.) a ſect of Chri- 
Mans in the fourth century, fo called from 


mich, and maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was 
true man, but not true God, nor born before 
all ages; and that he began to be Chriſt 
when the Holy Spirit deſcended upon him in 
the river Jortas. Theſe doctrines were con- 
demned in ſeveral aſſemblies, and particu- 
larly. by the Arians, in a ſynod held at Sir- | 

mich in the year 351. 
PHRASE (S. in Grammar, is a manner of 
to certain occa- 


articularly adapted 
1 2 mode of ſpeech ; a [ 


PHRASEO/LOGY (S.) ſtile ; dition; 34 
collection of the phraſes and elegant expreſ- 
Gons in any language. 


PHRE'NES (S.) in Anatomy, the name | 


by which Hippocrates and the antient phyfi- 
called the as ſuppoſing it to 
the ſeat of the rational foul. 
- PHRENE'TIC vzs$xLs (S.) in Anatomy, 
are the nerves, arteries and veins which are 
over the diaphragm. 
PHRE'NSY (S.) in Medicine, is an in- 


attended with an acute fever and delirium. 
PHRENE'TIC, or PHRENTIC (A.) de- 
lirious; frantic. 
. PHRO'CIAN (S.) a ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the conſtellation of Canis Minor. 


prightly meaſure in dancing, 

" PHTHIRT ASIS (S.) in Medicine, is the 
pediewlaris mort, or louſy diſeaſe, is moſt in- 
oident in childten, tho adults are ane 

from it. 

PTHYSIC (S.) 2 * of conſumption; 


of its approach are a dry cough and vomiting, . 
ar a diſpolition to nn ab. excited! 
by the ſaid re 


- PHRY/GIAN moon (S.) is a warlike | 
dance of muſic, ſuch as the Phrygians made | 
uſe of; af 


4 firmly, in x the rer dau af f the head 3H 


— 


PEA | 

' PRHTHVSICAL (A.) waſting ; | 
tive; troubled with the phthific. 5 . 
PHYLA'CT ERY (S.) in Antiquity, is a 
or amulet, which being worn; was 
| ſuppoſed to preſerve people from certain evils, 


„ and dangers. The 0 I 
markable for wearing P es of 
{nn i 


. —— 
tion to this practice, which they obſerve oni 
at morning prayers. 

= PHY'SIC (S.) che ſcience of healing 
ne EIS! LE 
nature, or natural philoſophy z medicigals, 


promoting 
PHYSICIAN (8: ) = perſon who profeies, 
medicine, or the art of healing diſeaſes. . 
- PHY'SICS (S.) a denomination ſometimes. 
given to Natural Phi 
 PHYSIOGNO es (s.) e 
ſicians, denote ſuch figns as, being taken from 
the countenance, ſerve to indicate the ſtate, 
diſpokition, &c. both of the body and minds 
and hence the art of reducing theſe figns to: 
2 is termed Phy/iognomy, than which 
1 nothing can be more precarious, in ſo far as 
it ref acts the characters of people, aecuſtom- 
ed by education and practice to dilemble thes 
ſentiments. 5 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) the art of diſco 
vering the temper, and fore-knowing the 
fortune of a perſon, from the lines and fea= 
; tures of his face; the face; the caſt of che 
| look. 

PHYSIO'LOGY (8.) properly 2 
diſcourſe of nature, and natural bodies 3 or, 
it is that part of Natural Philoſophy, which 5 
treats . various phenomena of nature in 
a ſcientifical and ſpeculative way; in Which 
ſenſe, neither Chemiſtry nor Experimental 
Philoſophy are included under it. 

PHYTO/LOGY (S.) a treatife concern - 
ing the kinds and virtues of plants. — 
 PHYZZ, or ui (S.) the ow: or 
. countenance, 

PVACLE (S.) an enormous crime, . 

PIA'CULAR (A) expistory; ſuch as're- 
| quires expiation ; criminal; nnr a- 
trocious. | 

PIA MATER (S.) in | Anatamy, is the. 
third tunic or membrane of the brain, placed, 
| 8 under the Tunica Arachnoides,. 

and cloſely and firmly connected to the brain. 
It not only extends over the whole ſurface of. 
the brain, but inſinuates itſelf into all ita 
cavities, and is carried down to the hottom 
all its furrows, It covers alſo the ſpinal-mex- 
row, and all the nerves, and adheres alfo to 
the Tunica Arachnoides very cloſely and 


} 


— 


i ak 


+ 
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— 


— 


for w 


the 


moch lels Io below; with the Dura Mater. 
ET (S.) a bird ; the leſſer wood- 


PIANO (A.) in Mufic, an une word 
for ſoft or ſlow, 

© PIA'STER (S.) a Spaniſh e coin, more or- 

called a piece ef eight, worth about 
five ſhillings ſterling. 

PIA'ZZA (S.) in Building, is a portico, 
or cover 'd wallc, ſupported by arches. 

PCA (S.) in Medicine, is a depravation 

ite, which makes the patient long 
t is unfit for food, and incapable of 
nouriſhing ; as chalk, coals, aſhes, cinders, 
Se. frequent in girls, and women with child. 
Among Printers, it is a letter, or type, of 
which there are three ſorts, viz. ſmall, great, 
and double. 

PFCARDS (P. N.) a ſe fo called from 
their leader, one Picard, a Fleming, who 
about the beginning of the 15th century im- 
proved upon the error of the Adamites, in 
reſpect to nakednefs ; and who pretended he 
was ſent inro the world, as another Adam, 
10 reſtore the law of nature, which, he ſaid, 
canfifted principally of two things, a com- 
munity of women, and a nakedneſs of all 
of the body. 

PICARO'ON © = ) a robber; plunderer; 
marauder; a 

PFCCAGE, or rieren (S.) an antient 
cuſtom or duty paid at fairs and markets, for 


| breaking the ground, and pitching up ftalls 


and ſtandings. 
PICK (V.) to cull, chuſe, ſelect, gather; 
ſeparate by gleaning the good from the bad. 
PICK (S.) a ſbarp-pointed tool. In Print- 
Ing, it is a blot occafioned by dirt on the 


Etters. 
_PICK-AXE (S.) an 8 uſed in 
lving. 
PYCKERING (P. N.) a town in the 


or de 
north-riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
don 220 meaſur'd miles; its fair, for three 


days, is held at Holy-croſs tide, and the mar- 


ret is on Monday, 

PVKET, rice, or PI1QUET (S.) in 
Fortification, a painted ſtaff ſhod with iron; 
uſed in marking out the angles and principal 


parts of a fortification, when the engineer is 


tracing out a plan upon the ground. Pickers | 
are likewiſe the takes driven into the ground | 
near the tents of the horſemen in a camp, 
to ie their horſes to; and before the tents 


of the fort, where they reſt their muſkets or 
ikes about them in a ring. The ſame name 
4 alſo given to the ſtakes with ſmooth notches 


towards the top, to which are faſten d the 


cordage: of tents; thus to plant the Picker 
is to encamp. When a horſeman has com- 
mitted any confiderable crime, he is ſen- 
tenced to fland on the picket, which is to 
have one hand and the oppoſite foot tied to- 
Fa and being drawn up from the ground 
Ce, — ſtand with 


PIE 


. i&: 
that he can neither ſtand nor hang without 
great pain, nor eaſe himſelf by changing feet. 

PUCKET-cvARD (S.) are che ſmall guards 
that are appointed at the head of every regi- 
ment, commanded by licutenants or enſigns 
as they lie ehcamped, to be always ready to 
prevent ſurprize. 
| PVFCKLE (S.) a brine or liquor, com- 
poſed of ſalt, vinegar, c. ſometimes with 
the addition of ſpices, wherein meat, fruit 
vegetables, and other things are preſerved. 
and ſeaſoned. 

PICKLE-HERRING (S.) a 3 
a merry- andrew a zany; a buffoon. 

PVCKLOCK (S.) an inftrument to open 


1 one who picks locks with a deſign o 


PICK-PO'CKET (S.) a thief; one bo 
privately fteals things out of a perſon* s pocket. + 

PICQUE'T (S.) a celebrated game at cards 
played between two perſons, with only 32 
cards ; all the duces, threes, fours, lives, 5 
and fixes being diſcarded. 

PCK THANK (S.) an officious fellow, 


who makes it his buſineſs to find out and 


tell the faults of others, in order to ingratiate 


himſelf. 


PICTS-wALL (S.) in Antiquity. a wall 


begun by the emperor Adrian, on the nor- 


thern bounds of England, to prevent the in- 
curſions of the Picts and Scots. It was firſt 

made only of turf, ſtrengthened with paliſa- 
does, till the emperor Severus coming into 
Britain in perſon, built it with ſolid ſtone. 

This wall, part of which ſtill remains, be- 

gun at the entrance of Solway-frith in Cum 

berland, and running north-eaſt extended to 
the Gergian Ocean. 

PICTURE (s.) a piece of painting, or 4 
ſubject repreſented i in colours, on wood, 2 
vas, paper, and the like. 

PICTURE'SQUE (A.) fine ; deautiful 3 
like a picture. 

PVDDLE (V.) to pick a bit here and there; 
to Sang ſqueamiſhly, or without appetite 3 to 
trifle. 

PY/DDLE-TOWN (p. N.) in Dorfſethhire,: 
whoſe fair is Tueſday in Eafter-week, for 
horſes, bullocks, hogs and ſheep. 

PIE (S.) any cruſt baked with ſomething 

a magpie, a bird, 


in it; 
' PIE-nary (A.) black and white like a 
magpie; bald in patches. 


PIECE (S.) in Commerce, ſignifies 3 
times a whole, and ſometimes a of the 
whole, In the firſt ſenſe, we fay a piece of. 
cloth or velvet, Cc. a certain quantity of 


yards regulated by cuſtom ; being yet entire, 


and not yet cut. In the other frgnification 
we ſay a piece of wrought tapeſtry ; meaning 
a diſtint member wrought a-part, which, 
with ſeveral others, make one hanging. In 


matters of money, it fignifies ſometimes the 


lame thing with ſpecies ; and ſometimes by 
adding 


* 


1 


adding the W the pieces, it is uſed to 
— ſuch as have no other particular name; 
In Heraldry, 


-as a piece of eight, or piaſtre. 
it denotes an ordinary or charge. 
PIECES (S.) in the Military Art, include 

all ſorts of great guns and mortars ;. alſo, a 


ſoldier's firelock; a patch on a garment ; a 
5 2ͤĩ]7ͤ]!̃ “ amount 


£aſk of wine, brandy, cyder, &c, 
PIED (A.) ſpotted; e 
PIEDMONT (P. 1 a principality of 

Italy, ſo called from its lying at the foot of 

'the Alps. It is bounded by Savoy, from 

which it is ſeparated by the Alps on the 

north ; by the dutchies of Milan : and Mon- 


Ferrat.« on the eaſt ; by the territories of Genoa 


and the county of Nice on the ſouth, and by 
France on the weſt ; being about 100 miles 
and 70 broad, ; 
PIEDO/UCRHE (S.) in Architecture, a 
little and or pedeſtal, either oblong qr re 


enriched with mouldings, ſerving to ſupport 


a buſt, or other little figure, 

| PVEDROIT (S.) in Architecture, a pier, 
or ſquare kind of pillar, part whereof is bid 
within a wall, The only thing wherein it 
differs from a pilaſter is, the latter has a re- 
gular baſe and capital, which the other wants. 
It is alſo uſed: for part of the ſolid wall an- 
nexed to a door or window, comprehending 


the door-poſt, chambranle, tableau, leaf, c. 


PIEPO'WDER-COURT, or yEDEs PUL- 
VER ISATL (S.) is ſo called, as being uſually 
held in the ſummer, hen the ſuitors have 
. duſty feet, 
fairs, for doing juſtice to buyers and ſellers, 
and redreſſing diſorders there committed. The 


ſteward is judge, and the trial is by mer- 


chants and traders in the fair, and judgment 
againſt the defendant ſhall be, that he be a- 
merced, &c, 

PIER (S.) denotes a maſs of ſtone, &c. 
oppoſed by way of fortreſs againſt the force 
of the ſea, or a great river, for the ſecurity 
of ſhips that lie in harbour. Alſo, the co- 
lumn on which the arch of a bridge is raiſed. 
In Architecture, it is a kind of pilaſter, or 
- buttreſs, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſome- 
times for ornament, 
© PIERCE (V.) to bore thro"; to penetrate; 
to touch the paſſions ; to affect; z to make 
way by force; to — . 

PI'ERCED, or EAC (A.) in Heraldry, 


is when any ordinary i is perforated or ſtruck 
. » ſhewing as it were a hole in it, which | 


muſt be expreſſed in blazon, as to its ſhape, 
* PIERCER (S.) an inſtrument to bore 
N or broach a veſſel. 

PVETISTS (P. N.) a religious ſect ſprung 
among the Proteſtants of Germany, em: 
to be a kind of mean between the 

of England, and the __ of i 
pn Church. They deſpite all ſorts of 


_ eccleſiaſtical polity, all Schqol Theology, 


ee Gone and give thens- 


This is a court of record held in 


| to uſe extortion. - 1 
4 | 


P 1h 


f ſelves up to contemplation and ne "ths 


rr (S.) the performance of our duty 
to God, our parents, our country, and to one 
another. 

PITF FEE RO (S.) a flageolet; a ſmall fa. 

PIG (S.) the young of the hog-kind; ; alſo, 


2 co bb. wt. -. „„ 
LG? ON (S.) a well-known eatable fowl. 
PI'GEON-novsz (S.) a little building full 
of holes within, for the keeping and brood 
ing of pigeons, 


PIGGIN (8.) a little wooden diſh or 


 BUGMENTS (S.) preparations uſed by 
painters, dyers, &c. to impart colours to bo» 


dies, or to imitate particular colours. Alſa, ' 


| the paint wherewith women colour their 


faces. 
PGM (s.) a very ſmall ſort own, 
fabled to be devoured by the crane. 


PIKE (S.) an offenfive weapon, conſiſting 
of a ſhaft of wood, 12 or 14 feet long, head- 


ed with a flat-pointed ſteel, called the ſpear, 


Alſo, à river fiſh. 
PLASTER (S.) in Architefture, is a 


ſquare column, ſometimes inſulated, but more 


frequently let within a wall, and only ſhew- - 


ing a fourth or fifth part of its thicknels.. 

PILCH (S.) a piece of flannel uſed. by 
nurſes to wrap their children in; a covering 
for a ſaddle; a fur-gown. 

PI'LCHARD (S.) a ſea-ſiſh like « herring, 
but leſs. + 

PILE (S.) in Antiquity, is a pyramid of 
wood, on which the bodies of the dead were 
laid in order to be burnt. In Building, it is 
uſed for a large ſtake rammed into the ground 
in the bottom of rivers, or in 
for a foundation to build upon. 
uſed for a maſs of buildings, In Coinage, it 
denotes a kind of puncheon, which, in the 
old way of coining with the hammer, con- 
tained the arms, or other ſigure or — 
to be ſtruck on the coin. Accordingly, we 
ſill call the arms fide of money the Pik, 
and the head, the Croſs; becauſe, in antient 
coin, a croſs _ took the place of the 
head in ours. 
Aa wedge, contracting from the chief, and ter- 


In Heraldry, it is in form of 


minating in a point towards the bottom of 


the ſhield. 
PILES (S.) the ame as Hemer bz 
which ſee. : 
PIILLFER (V.) to ſteal ſmall 


things. 
PI'LGRIMAGE (S.) a kind of andes 
diſcipline, which conſiſts in taking a journey. 


to ſame holy place, in order to adore the re- 
lis of ſome deceaſed ſaint. 


** PILL (S.) in Pharmaey, is à form of me- 


dicine reſembling a little ball or Pellet, to be 
ſwallowed whole. 
PILL (V.) to rob, or ra, * fleece 3 


Vi 
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-f Pruning, 


PIN 


-.'PHL-canricx (S.) one whoſe hair is | 

ee: one who is more the 

of banter and ridicule than efteemn. 

- PFLLAGE (S.) plunder. Among Build- 

ery, it is a ſquare pillar, ſtanding behind a 
to hear up arches. 


column, to up 

PILLAR (S.) in Architecture, is a kind of 

irregular columa, wound and infulated, but 

fewiating from the proportions of a juſt co- 

Nn. Z 

9 — 5 fe ground, round a 
— — ante too pita 


Hie 48.) x fort of te ſaddle, for a 
Me dan © wan. 
: — rats Saciaaly o.p68 


PILOT (S.) one who conduct 
ers and ſands, or thro* intricate channels, 
Juto a Toad or harbour. 


PTCOTAOE (S.) money paid-to a pilot 
Sor conduRting a 


PIMENTA, or PIMENTO (8.) Jamaica 


mhepper, dor all-ſpice; a ſpice much uſed in 


: PIMP (S.) aprocurer ; 4 pander z one who 
for the luſts of others 

- PPMPLE (S.) in Surgery, a fmall puſ- 

aut, or whea), arifing chiefly on the ſace. 

PIN (S.) in Commerce, a little neceſſary 


_ Implement-raade of braſs wire, uſed chiefly 


"Sythe women in 1 dreſs. Alſo, 


8 the membranes of 


_ 
PFNCERS (S.) an iron inſtrument for 


tes. 
PINCH (V. ) to nip with the fingers ; to 
uſe kardly:; to grieve or vex; to ſufter thro”. 


PINCH 68.) — wich the finger:; 


NOH (s, ) in. Oardening, f is a kind 


by nipping off of 
ung and tender iprigs of trees and plants, 
en 'the nails; of the thumb and finger, 


Ya! 


FF + 
* 


erect- 
4 of a very beautiful arrangement of ſquamme. 


PILO'SITY (S.) hairinefs ; ſhagginefs. 


ips over 


[ 


F 


L 
| 
| 
{ 


_ 


ſap. 

PINDA/RIC (A.) in Poetry, an ode "SY 
ed in imitation of the manner of Pindar 
which is by 
height of its flights z the ſoddcancls and ſur. 
rizingneſs of 
ing irregularity, wildneſs and enthuſiaſm of 
the whole. 1 remaining part of Pin- 
dar's works is 4 of odes, all in praiſe of 
the victors at the Olympian, Pythean, Ne- 
mean and Iſthmian games 

PINE (S.) @ tree, whole brit lu a lege 
cone, of a turbinated figure, and compoſes 


PINE (V.) to waſte or wear away 


{ grief and —y to grieve 3 to languith for, : 


— GLAND (S.) in Anatomy, is 


land in the third ventricle of the brain, 


thus called from its reſemblance * 


J apple. This gland has by many been ſup- 


to be the tar ſeat of the ſoul. 
PINFEATHER*D . the feathers * 
ſhooting; not f 


0 


| 
i 


4 


_ 


hoſpital ſhips, in the fleet. In 
t 


ernal eat is denominated 


PINGUID (A.) fat; — 3 
PI NON (S.) in Mechanics, an arbor, er 

ſpindle, in the whereof are 

4 notches, which EARL 

that plays in the teeth of a | 

n 

a gooſe's wing. 
PI'NION 


£10 


b 


E 

; 
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tae name of ſeveral fragrant and 
ſpecies of the dianthus, 
PINK (V.) to work in oylet 


Fr 


pierce in ſmall holes; to wink — 


PUNNA (S.) in Anatomy, the lateral and 
inferior part of the noſe, is called pin v; 
and the ſuperior and broad part of the en- 

ina aur. | 

PI/NNACE- (8.) a ſmall veſſel uſed at fea, 
with a ſquare ſtern, having fails and oars, 
and carrying three maſts, chiefly uſed as a 


ſcout for intelligence, the landing of men, | 


Sc. One of the beats belonging to a great - 
man of war, ſerving to carry the officers ao 
ind from the ſhore, all called the Pc 


there be no 


| PYNNACLE 68. ) in cit, is the 
top or roof of an houſe, turret, church, 
ſteeple, Sc. terminating in a point, 

PINNATED TZAVEs (S.) in Botany, are 
leaves formed in manner of a wing, and com- 
poſed of two lazge ranges, or ſeries of folioles, 
annexed to the two ſides of one common ob- 
long petal. 
PI'NNER (S.) the lappet of a head-dreſs ; 3 
a pinmaker. 

PI'NNOCK (S.) the tom- tit. 


PINT (S.) half a quart; in Medieine, it 
is 12 ounces ; it is both a liquid: and dry- 


meaſure. 


' PYNTLE (S.) among Gunners, is an iron 


which ſerves to keep the gun from recoiling. 
In a ſhip; pintles are hooks by which the rud- 
der hangs to the ſtern · poſt. 

PI'NULES (S.) in Aſtronomy, are the 
ſights of an aſtrolabe. 
PIONEER (S.) in the art of war, is a 
labourer employed in an army to ſmooth the 
roads, paſs the artillery along, and dig lines, 
trenches, and other works. 

PVOUS (A.) careful to the duties 


owing both to God and * devout; reli- 


odly. 

tw, 1 PEP (S.) a diſeaſe among poultry, 
conſiſting of a white thin ſkin, or film, that 
grows under the tip of the tongue, and hin- 
ders their feeding. It uſually ariſes from 
want of water, or drinking p uddle-water, or 
eating filthy meat. It is * by pulling off 
= film with the fingers, and rubbing it with 

t. 
PIPE (S.) in Building, c. is a canal or 
conduit for the conveyance of water. and 
other liquids; a tube of clay to ſmoak to- 
bacco with; an inſtrument of wind muſic 
the organ of voice and reſpiration, or the 

wind-prpe 3 a butt or half 

are, 

IPE-QFFICE S 
chequer, wherein the clerk of the pipe makes 
out leaſes of crown-lands, by warrant. from 
the lord treaſurer, or commiſſioners. of the 
treaſury, or chancellor of the exchequer, He 
makes out alſo all accounts of ſheriffs, Cc. 
and gives the accomptants their quietus eſt, 
To this office are brought all accounts which 
paſs the remembrancer's office, and remain 
there, that if any ſtated debt be due from 


any perſon, the ſame may be drawn into the. 
great roll of the pipe; upon which the comp- 


troller iſſues out a writ, called the ſummons 
of the pipe, for recovery thereof; and if 
goods or chattels, the clerk then 
draws down the debts to the lord treaſurer's 
remembrancer to write eſcheats againſt their 
lands. All tallies which vouch the payment 
of any ſum contained in ſuch accounts, are 
—_— and allowed by the chief ſecondary 
| Beſides the chief clerk in this 
Ae 2 


are eight attorneys, or aa 
clerks, and a ns | 


Manege, 
a horſe makes without 


a tun, wine 


Ji an office in the ex-. 


P19 

PIPERI/NE (S.) things partaking of the 
chief qualities of pepper, whether 6mples or - . 
compounds. | 8 

PVPING (A.) "weak, bl ſickly; bor, 
or boiling; 

PV/PKIN. (S. ) a ſmall, earthen boiler; © 

* (S.) a ſharp, pleaſant 20 
apple: 

PI/QUANT (Az) ſharp, acid, pungent, __” 
ſimulating, 

PI QUANCY. 1 charpneſs; tartnels'; | 


pungency. 
a (8.) diſtaſte; ſpleen ; grudge 3 u. N 


PIQUE'T TE (s.) among Floriſts; is 2 
term uſed for a certain - ſort of carnations, 
which have always a white ground and are 
ſpotted, or, as they. call it, pounced with 
ſcarlet, red, purple, and other colours. s 

PIRATE, PYRATE, or Ov (S.) a2 


perſon, or veſſel, that robs on the high ſeas, | 


without permiſſion or authority of any prince - 
or potentate. - Alſo, a bookſeller, who 2 
e appropriates to his - own benefit; che 
whole or a great part of another man's book | 
or copy : 
| PIROUE/TTE, ot xyROET (8) in the 
is a turn or —— which 
his ground. . 
PISCARY- (S.) the liberty of hing in 
another man's waters; 4 fiſh-market; 2 place . 
for keeping fiſh, r 
. 8 (A.) relating to fiſhes, or 
n 
PISCES (S.) in Aſtronomy, the twelfth 


| fign, or conſtellation of the zodiac; contain 


ing, in Ptolemy” $ catalogue, 38; in Tycho's, 
333 and in the Britannic ca | 


ſtars ! it is Feed an the globe 4 


fiber 
PISGI'V OROUS (A.) that feeds upon, or 
devours fiſh. 5 
PISMURE (S.) > mall inſect, called the 
ant, or emmet. | 
PISS (S.) urine; animal water.. 
; mie EARTH=PITCH : 
S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a flui opake, 
mineral body, of a thick a of - a * 
ſtrong ſmell, "readily inflammable, but. leave / 
ing a refiduurn of greyiſh aſhes after we a 
It ariſes out of the cracks of rocks, in f 
ral places in the iſland of Sumatra, and th" 
ſome other places of the Eaft-Indies, and 
is much eſteemed there in paralytic dil- 
orders. 
PISS ELA TUM INDICUM, BAA BHADOors 
TAR (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a mineral 
fluid, of the nature of the thicker bitumens, 
and of all others the moſt in ap- 
pearance, colour, and confiftence, to the true 
l tho” differing from it in other 
pects. It it very frequent in many parts of 
America, where it is __ trickling down - 
the fides of mountains, and ſgmetimes floats: 


PE 


ts ing on 15 „ es” 


- 


i 


* r wth — . — 
> 2 as * R << bs ED 4. - 1 
E c rn. P "XY A 6 of 1 * pad . 1 
TRY * * : = - 9 


ta alight, as à bird does; 
a . a tent: or temporary habitation. 


5 yy to catch birds. 


NRIIF 

ta be almoſt loſt in the iſtand of Barbadoes, | yo 
from. it was originally named. 

PIS A'CHIO wUTS (S.) the CO 
plant growing i Syria and Meypt. 
nuts abound aun a ſweet and well-taſted oil, 
which they yield in great abundance, on be- 
ing OTE rey ens 0 

18T in the Manege, is the tread 

makes upon che ground he 

over. 


PSA. GS.) among Botaniſts, denotes the 
organ 
fiſts. of res parts, the germen, ſtyle, and 
ſtigma; * ſupplies the place of an 
utgrys in plants, and is of various ſhapes, but | with 
always ſituated at the — 
and contains —_—_— —— - 
a of various form. alſo, but 
22 the ſtgwa is alſo of va- 
— — but always placed on the top of 


ile ors if that be wanting, on the top 


1. (5.3 the fmalleſt piece of fire- 
arms, 


1 — on the girdle, 


'PISTO'LE (S.) a coin of many counteſes 
ang} hag. its vgmentations, and di utions, 


4 2 double piſtoles, 


l (6) in 2 is 2 ſort 
cylinder of theta}, or other ſubſtance, 
firted > py is os ho barre} or 
body of the _ OY al dhe fucker 


| bt wich ina 5) 2 — A . 


ht K 
2 a tenacious, oily ſubſtance, 


drawn chicfly from pines and firs, uſed in 


ſhipping, medicine, and various other arts; 
or, it is more properly tar, inſpiſſated by 
boiling it over a flow fire. Alſo, ature, ze, 


: meaſure; limits, bounds. 


PIECE (V.) ro daub or ſmear with pitch; 
to fling, or throw; to fix, or ſettle; to pave; 
to fall beadlong; | 


Os: carthen veſfei ; a wa- 


TCHFORK (S.) a fork uſed by huſ- 
bandmen to ſtack their hay and corn. 
PT EOUs, or 21717 u (A.) ſorrowful; 
maurabul 5 eompaſſiouate; tender; wretched ; 
; deſpicable, 1 
43 (S.) A covered, to 
cath ann beaſts” that -paſs over it 3 alſo, a 


H (5.) in Vegetation, is the ſoft 


ſpynęy ſubſtance B in the central parts 


of plants and trees. As the ſubſtance of the 
trunk in trees, ſays Boerhaave, becomes more 


of generation in plants; it con- 


PLA 
\ fuch a degree, that it wholly diſappears; 
Proof thas N is of menen 


. PUTTANCE {S.) a word chiefly uſed a- 
religi ous, and thoſe who live in a com- 
munity, ing the commons, or allow- 
ance of meat, fich, fleſh, or fowl, Ratedly 
eaten at meals, beſides bread, 

. PITU'FFA (S.). See BHR. 


PITU/ITOUS (A.) phlegmatic 
iſh ; 5 full of phlegm. . ag 
ſympmthy with 


PPTY cowpaſſio 

miſery; Aol rmx 11 

| 3 (V.) to commiſerqte; to regard 
tenderneſs and compaſſion; to ſympa- 


NAT, or y1voT (S.) a foot or ſhoe of 
iron, or other metal, uſually conical, or ter- 
minating in 8 point, whereby a body intend- 
ed to turn round, bears on another fixed at 
reſt, and perforrns its circumvolations. The 
pivot uſually bears or turns round in a ſole, 
or a piece of iron or braſs, bollowed to re- 
| Ceive it. a 

Bate oath a littte cheft or box, in which 
TT * 
77 2211 4 the 
— ) gilly part penis 
 PLACABPLIFY, or FLAcAnrENESSY 


6 readineſs to 
FLACABLE (A.) appeaſable ; ſoon pa- 


. eee. or FLACART ($,) among 
rs, Genifies a leaf or ſheet of papet, 
out, and applied on a wall or poſt, 
— edifts, regulations, Sc. Among 
us, it fgnifics a licence, whereby a perſon is 
itted to uſe unlawful games, &. 

PLACE (S.) is a room or ſpace wherein 2 
perſon or thing is or may be; alio, rank or 
| quality, poſt or office. In Philoſophy, it is 
a mode or ſpace, or that part of immoveable 
| ſpace which any body poſſeſſes. 

Orric A PLACE (S.) is 8 to 
which the eye refers an object. 8 
Plate of a fhar, is a point of the * of the 
mundane ſphere wherein a ſpectator ſees the 
center of a ftar. See Paralſux. 

PLACE oy xap1aT1ON (S.) is the ſpace 
in a medium or tranſparent body, through | 
- which any viſible object radiates, The place 
of the ſun, ſtar, &c. denotes the fign and de- 

gree of the zodiac which the luminaty is in; 
| or the degree of the ecliptic, reckoning from 
the beginning of Aries, which the planet or 
ſtar's circle of longitude cuts; and therefore 
coincides with the n of the ſun, pla- 
net, or ſtar. 

PLACE TN wax (S.) is a general name 
for all kinds of fortreſſes where a party may 
defend themſelves, 

PLACE-oy Anus (S.) is a ſtrong city cr 
town pitched upon for the chief magazine of 


eee 


an army; or, in a city, or garriſon, it is 2 
large 


E 1A 


! n ſpot of ground, uſually near the 
center of the place where the grand guard is 
commonly kept, and the garriſon rendezyous 
at its reviews; and in caſes of alarm, to re- 
ceive orders from the governor. In a Sicge, 
it is a fpacioys place covered from the enemy 
by a parapet or epaulement, where the ſol- 
diers ate poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work 


in the trenches againſt the ſoldiers of the 


ſon, In a Garriſon, it is a place near 
every baſtion, where the ſoldiers ſent from 
the grand place to the quarters aſſigned them, 
relieve thoſe that are either upon the guard 


or in fight. In a camp, it is a large place 
at the Head of a Camp for the army to be 


ranked in, and drawn up in battalia. 
PLACE (S.) in Logic and Oratory, nk | 
the ſeat or ſource of an argument, of whic 
there are two kinds, inartificial and 1 | 
the firſt is the place of teftimony, a 1 2 


Sc. the fecond, that of reaſon, as when we 
_ argue from uni: etfals, ec. 


PLACE (V.] t 1 rank, or 
_ to fix, 0} bs pela en out at 
oy rs is a foft | 


Ana 
roundiſh maſs, 8 wand of 


LOS) rap ee. 


AP ack e a 
PLA'GTARY (S.) in 8 is the 


| loining another perſon's works, and puts» | 
88 them off for a man's on Among the 
' Romaris, Plag/arius was properly a perſon hs | 
bought, fold, or retained a freeman for 4 
fave; and was fo called, becauſe, by the Fla+ 
_ vian "aw, ſuch perſons were condemned, 4 


| plages, to be whipped, 


PLAGUE, n=$TILENCE, n 


TIAL TEves (S.) a moſt acute fever, ariſing 
from a poiſohous miaſma, brought from ori- 
ental countries, which, unleſs it is immedis 
ately expelled out of the body, by the ſtrength 
< the vital motions, by buboes or carbun- 
proves fatal. 
A waTEx (S.) a compound was 
ter, oder from miat, roſemary, an 
— PLAICE, « or PLAISE ( (8), a- r 
A.) in general, is an appe 
en to whatever is ſmooth wh ener 
| ane ON. and ea 

and, conſequ , 
enriched, e In „ A plain 
figure is à uniform ſurface; from every point |. 
5 perimiter, right lines may be drawn | 
every other point in, the ſame. 
 FLAD (S. Ls level extent; a tract of land 
free from woods or liouſes'; 4 tool uſed by 


do iFre nil or 


| 5 


| 


of mantle, or _ gar> | 
alſo, the 


N 


; 


; 


; 
* 


from one line to another. 
gelica þ Conics, Sc. the term plane is 


PLA 
n to ſmeqth beste, 


(PLAN CHART 7, . in Navigation, bs 4 
that w itude and latitude | 
2 of t ke me _ 1 20 7 that Whoſe 

grees 0 tude are 
e 
$i" SAILING . is Sept a 
— ing a ſhip's 5 
at on which the and 


Lastes d are equal. 

PLAIN sea (8.) is a wh ruler * | 
wood or metal, wh ereon are praduazed the ifges 
of chords, . r ſecants, leagnes, 


rhumbs, Sc. and is of ready uſe in moſt 
parts of the mat particularly i in na- 
vi 
tienen: 
urveying of — the is 
ken on the foot et Wicke ut 1 prog 


Pr Au 18.0 ) ip 


notes the point of . K Gipet en 4 8 


EN A 7 remaining — the ſquare, 


we ts mai fy, 


75 fonctves id ae 6 
an 
Til 1 1 
ary T (8 1, in Law, is 2 W 


arif S.) is the co * 3) 5" 
[rin who 45 4 = nt or 
a againft another. . 

PLA IS TER. See lr. 

„ 080 a fold in a garment 3 auf - 
ir 

PLAN (S.) in kali denotes the repre- 
ſentation of 1 Frags on a plane ; 
ſuch are maps, charts, @c, but is _ 
larly uſed for . draught of a building. 

PLANCE'RE, or rLANCH1zR Jin 
Architecture, is the under part of the coro- 
2 or 35 N the ! 3 of the 


* 5 ys K. 8 
5 * ON 92 Week | 
a 


E 89 in + denotes a pn | 
| ſurface, . that lies « y between its - 
| bounding nes; and as a right line. is the 
ſhorteſt ern from one Th to another, 

' ſo a plain ſurface is the ſhorteft extenſion” : 


0 n. end ; 


for an imaginary; furface, ſuppoſed to cut — : 
41 thro' ſolid bodies; and on this founda- 
tion is the whole Seine of conie ſections 
built. In Mechanics,” um are either hori- 
zontal, that is; parallel to the horizon, or in- 
clined thereto, In Optics, the planes of reflec- 
tion or refraction, are thoſe drawn thro* the 
incident and reflected o eck rs. The 

of the horopter, is that drawn this? 


the horopter icularly to the two-op- - | 
tical axes. — Mean pet == | 
to be * and * 

4 


© 
4 * 5 = 
” 
/ e 
* 


3 to cultivate 


PLA 

The horizontal plare is —_— to 
afs thro the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the 
© Horizon. The geometrical plane is likewiſe 
parallel to the horizon, whereon the object 
to de repreſented is ſuppoſed to be placed. 
e of projection, in the ſtereographic 
ion of the ſphere, is that on which 
jection is made; correſponding to the 
ive plane, In Joinery, the 
tool, or inſtrument, for paring and 

ſhaving of wood ſmooth. —_ 
PLANET (S.) is a celeftial body, revol- 
ving round the fun as a center, and continu- 
ally changing its poſition, with reſpect to the 
fixed ftars ; whence the name planet, which 
a Greek word fignifying wanderer. The 
diſtinguiſhed into primary 
primary ones, called, 
„ are thoſe which 


Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; and the inferior 
- are thoſe nearer the fun than our earth, as 
Venus and Mercury. See Mars, Jupiter, 


PLANETA'RIUM. See Orrery. 


PLA/NETARY (A.) ſomething relating to 


the planets ; as planetary hours, years, iy ſ- 
tems, Sc. Sg 2 | 
PLANUMETRY (S.) that part of geome- 
try Which confiders lines and plain fgurcs, 
without confidering their height or depth. 
PLA/'NISPHERE (S.) fignifies a projec- 
tion-of the ſphere, and its various circles on 
/ plane; in which ſenſe, maps, wherein are 
exhibited the meridians, and other circles of 
the ſphere, are called planiſpberes. It is like- 
wiſe an aſtronomical inftrument uſed in ob- 
ſerving the motions of the heavenly bo- 


dies. . . ö : 3 
PLAN (s.) is defined to be an organical 


body, deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous mo- 


tion, adhering to another body in ſuch a 
manner as to draw it its nouriſhment, 
feeds. The parts of a 
falk, leaf, flower, and fruits. 


root, 


Fos E PLANTS (S.) are thoſe found 


buried in the earth, and lodged in almoſt all 
the kinds of ſtrata and ſubſtances to be met 
8 with there. 5 
PLANTAN (S.) in 
the root, leaves, and ſeeds 
in medicine, and reckoned cooling and aſ- 
tringent. 4 5 
- PLANTATION (S.] in the Weſt-Indies, 
_ denotes a ſpot of ground which a planter or 


-arrived in a new colony, pitches on 


- 
: E 
MF 2s 


propagating itſelf by 
are the 


2 is 3 plant, 
of which are uſed 


Plane is an |. 


4 


; 


* 


-. aL 
that purpoſe. However, the term Plantation 
is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 


Colony. 

PLA/NTIN G (S.) in Agriculture, is ſet- 
ting a tree or plant taken from its proper 
p.ace, in a new hole or pit; throwing freſh 
earth oyer its root, and filling up the hole to 
the level or ſurface of the ground. 

REVERSE PLANTING (S.) is a method 
of planting in which the natural poſition of 
the plant, ar ſhoot, is inverted, and the branch» 
es being ſet in the earth, with the root reared 
into the air. In Architecture it is the lay- 
ing the firft courſe of ſtones in the f I 
of buildings. | | | 

PLASH (S.) a puddle, or place full of 

water, 

PLA/SHING or qurcxseT xnxpces (S.) 
is the cutting and thinning them ; an opera- 
tion very neceſſary to promote the growth and 
continuance of old hedges. 

PLA/STER, EurzAsTZUA (S.) in Phar- 
macy, is defined to be an external application, 
of a krarder confiſtence than our ointments z 
theſe are to be ſpread according to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of the wound, place, or 


patient. Alſo, a compoſition of lime and 
hair to parget or coyer the nudities of a 
building, | 


PLASTER oy yar1s (S.) is a preparation 
of ſeveral ſpecies of gypſum, dug near mount 
Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. The beſt ſort is hard, white, ſhining, 
and marbly, and will ncither give fire with 
ſteel, nor terment with aqua fortis, but freely 
calcines in the fire, into a. very fine .plaſter ; 
the uſe of which in building and caſting 
ſtatues is well known. | - 

_ PLA/STICK (A.) denotes a thing en- 
daed with a formative power, or a faculty of 
forming and faſhioning a maſs of matter, after 
the likeneſs of a living being ; ſuch a virtue, 
as ſome of the antient philoſophers imagined, 
refided in the earth, or, at leaft, antiently to 
have refidcd therein, by means w „ and 
without any extraordinary intervention of a 
creator, it put forth plants, Cc. Some of 
them to be of opinion, that animals, and 
even man himſelf, was the effect of this 
hy whe | . 135 ; > 
LA/STICE, or Tax PLASTIC ART (S.) 
is a branch of Sculpture, being the art of 
forming the figures of men, þirds, beaſts, 
— Sc. in plaiſter, clay, ſtucco, or the 
. PLAT (V.) to weave ruſhes, '&c. into one 
r EE. 

PLAT- AND (S.) in Architecture, is 2 
ſquare moulding, having leſs projection than 
height ; ſuch are the faces of an architrave, 
and the Plat- bond of the modillions of a cor- 


Inic:. In Gardening, it is a border or bed of 


flowers along a wall, or the fide of a parterre 
frequently edged with box, Ge. 


a 


PLAT-vzzxs (S.) in 16s Males, gre 
„ l ; © 


PLA 

* the-veins wherein we bleed horſes, one in the 
Jower part of each ſhoulder, and the other in 

the flat part of the thighs, 

PLATS or A $11y (S.) are flat ropes made 
of rope-yarn, and weaved one over the other; 
they ſerve to ſave the cable from galling in 
the hawſe, or to wind about the flukes of the 
anchors, to ſave the pennant of the fore-ſheet 
from galling againſt them. 1 
PLATE (S.) in Commerce, ſigniſies gold 
or filver wrought into veſlels, for domeſtic 


uſes, In Heraldry, it is a round flat piece of | 


filver, without any impreſſion ; but as it were 
formed ready to receive it. A term alſo uſed 
by our ſportſmen of the turf. 

PLATES (S.) in Gunnery. The pf 
Plates are two plates of iron on the cheeks of a 
gun-carriage, from the cape ſquare to the 
center, throꝰ which the priſe-bolts go, and on 
| which the handſpike reſts when it poiſes up 
the breech of the piece. Breaſt- plates are the 
plates on the face of the carriage, and on 
each cheek. Train- plates, are the two plates 
on the cheeks, at the train of the carriage. 
Dulidge - plates, are the fix plates on the 
wheel of a gun. carriage, where the fellows 
are joined together, and ſerve to ſtrengthen 

the dulidges. 
PLATE- Love (S.) in the Manege, is a 
vVoren ſtrap, four fathom long, three fingers 
broad, and one thick ; uſed for raiſing the. 
legs of a horſe, and ſometimes for taking him 
down, in o. der to facilitate ſeveral operations 
of the farrier. | 


PLATEN, or PLATINE (S.) the plate of | 


a Printer's preſs. 

PLATFORM (S.) in the Military Art, 
is an elevation of earth, on which cannon is 
placed to fire on the enemy; ſuch are the 
mounts in the middle of the curtins. In Ar- 
chitecture, it is a row of beams, which ſup- 
port the timber-work of a roof, and lie on 
the top of the wall, where the entablature 
' ought to be raiſed, Alſo, a kind of a terrace, 
or broad, ſmooth, open walk at the top of a 
building, from whence a fair proſpect may 
be taken of the adjacent country. Hence an 
edifice is ſaid to be cover d with a platform, 
when it is flat at top, and has no ridge. 
Mlioſt of the oriental buildings are thus cover d, 
as were all thoſe of the antients, _ 

_ PLATOINIC (A.) ſomething that relates 
to Plato, his ſchool, philoſophy, opinions, or 
the like, Thus, platonic Love denotes a pure 
_ ſpiritual affection, for which Plato was a 
great advocate, ſubſiſting between the different 
exes, abſtracted from all carnal appetites, 
and regarding no other object but the mind 
and its beauties; or, it is a finceredifinterefted 
friendſhip between perſons of the ſame ſex, 
ſubſtracted from any ſelfiſh views, regarding 
no other object than the perſon, if any ſuch 
love or frjendſhip has any foundation in na- 


Cure. 
PLATO'NIC YEAR, or the Ar 


PL E 


YEAR (8.) is a period of time determined hy 


the revolution of the equinoxes, or the ſpaces 


wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return to 


their former places, in reſpect of the equi- . 


noxes. The platonic year, according to Tycho 
Brahe, is 25816; according to Ricciolus 


25920; and according to Caſſini 24800 years... 
This period once accompliſhed, it was an - 
pinlon among the antients, that the world. 


was to begin a-new, and the ſame ſeries of 
things to turn over again. pe 
PLAITONISM (S.) is the doctrine and 
ſentiments of Plato and his followers, _ 
PLATO ON (S.) is a ſmall ſquare body 
of 40. or 50 men drawn out of a battalion of 
foot and placed between the battalions. of 
horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in ambuſcades, 
ſtreights, and defiles, where there is not room 
for whole battalions, or regiments. Platoons 
are alſo uſed when they form the hollow 


ſquare, to ſtrengthen the angles. The gre- 


nadiers are generally placed in Platons. 
PLA'TTER (S.) a broad diſh. _ . 
PLA'/UDIT, or xLavpiTz (S.) clapping 

of hands; applauſe, f b 
PLAU'/SIBLE.- (A.) ſpecious, colourable, 


ſeemingly fair; ſuperficially pleaſing, or 


ng. - 
PLAY (S.) ſport, game, diverſion, a-. 
muſement, Alſo, a drama, a comedy, tra- 
gedy, or any thing in which characters are 
repreſented by dialogue and action. i 
PLAY V.) to mock, ſport, game, wan- 
ton; to perſonate a drama. 3 
PLAV-nousz (S.) a theatre; a place 
en dramatic entertainments are reprg- 
ented. | 


fitions, | 4 ow” 

PLAY-pay (S.) ſchool-boy's holiday. 

PLA/YDEN (P. N.) ny Arg whole 
fair is Sept. 4, for pedlary. 0 

PLA/YER (S.) an actor in dramatic per- 
formances ; a mimic; one who touches a my- 
fical iat 7 


PLAV-waIchr (S.) a maker, or writer | 


of plays. 


PLAY-z00x (S.) a book. of dramatic cm- | 


. 


PLEA (S.) in Law, 7s what either party 


alledges for himſelf in court, in a cauſe there 
depending; and, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 


ie is the defendant's anſwer to the plaintiff's 
declaration. 2 


FE ABMNO (S.) n L e ſpeech 


utter d at the bar, in defence of a cauſe: but 

in a ſtricter ſenſe, pleadings are all the alle- 
tions of the parties to a ſuit, made after 

the declaration, till the iſſue is joined. 

„ PLEA\SANT (V.) gay, merry, jocular, 

lively, humour u. | 


raillery, > | 3 
PLEASE (V.) to delight, gratify, content, 

humour ; to give pleaſure. | 

' PLEASLY (P, 


PLE'ASANTNESS, or PLEAS ANTRY 
(S.) amiableneſs ; gaiety; merriment z jeſt; 


F.) in Derbyſhire, whoſe | 
fairs | 


r Og Roe rags 0 RARER wg tt ot 
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Ee. 

-  PLPMITUPE cs. 
that is full, or chat fills another. 
ee een cen of ood þ f. 


energy; fuch as, E ſaw it with. my own 
| This Grammarians uſbally reckon 


W 


ge held May 6, and 0a. 5 for app, | b 
PLEA 80 URE (s.) delight; gratificatio 
of the mind RE (5) Preafure and — 


8 are ſimple ideas, which we 
both from ſenſation and refleQtion ; 


 PLEBEAAN (s.) Wr of the rank 
n een n 


PLERE'IAN T5 popular, mean, Jow, 

PLEBEITY meanneſs of 
(S.) quality or 

PLEDGE I (3) pawn, ſecurity, In 


Common Law ety, either real or 
perſonal, which the pla is to Bod, for | 


rf | | 


PLE ) to pawn ; to give as war- 
rat or ee, el Ws ni 
accept the cup or health after 

PLEDGET 2 eg, Bier , 
compreſs; a kind of flat teat laid over 4 
wound, to imbibe the ſuperfluous humours, 
and k DES a. 

PLE in Aſtronomy, an aſſem+ 
Wh mp hn) the neck of the conftel- 
lation Taurus. They are thus called, as be- 
8 by reaſon of ſtorms 

r 
ws =: AR 


in Law, is, wheo 4 | 
. of an 
| — (.] fomerhing — | 
or 
PLENPPOTENT' (A.) invefted with full 


l PLENIPOTENTIARY ARY (S.), is term | body. 


© chiefly applie& to fach minifters 


LC 
PLE*NFSTS TEE dg 
vacuum, as the Cartefians, 


the quality of a thing 


PLENTY (S.] abundance ; fruitfulgeſs ; 
exuberance. 
NN S.) in Phyſics, dengtes, ac - 


| . to the Carteſians, that ſtate of things 


—_—— to bg 
Full of matter ſition ta a vacuum. 
| PLPONASM ( ) 2 figure in Rhetoric, | 
whereby we uſe, ak Cory fe uous, 
in orqer to expreſs a thought with, e greater 


> Flt in 


difcourſe, 

| PLEROYTICS (s.) in Medicine, is a, ind 
of remedies that are healing, or that fill. u 
the fle; otherwiſe called I Pays 


PLO 

than is capable of un 
yl hvown changes which — or 8 

3 for the purpoſes of life, without ed 

during di ſeaſes. 

 PLE'THORIC (A.) a perſon a ede 
wich blood, or labour ing under a plethora. 
| W (S.) the fame in Law with 


which ſee. 
u (S.] in Anatomy, a ſmooth, 
Wow and tenſe membrane, to the 


rids, and to the intercoſtal muſcles, and ſur- 


rounding the whole * of the tharax. Ito 
Aructure reſembles two ſacks, one of which 


| ſurrounds one fide of the thorax, and the o- 


ther the other fide, and each of them contains 
one of the two lobes of the lungs. 
PLEURISY (S.) in Medicine, is a violent 


| pain in the fide, attended with an acute fever, 


' a cough, and a difficulty of breathing. 
PLEUROPNEUMENY M's Ja diſeaſe 
— of the nature both 3 pleuriſy . 


ceumony g 

Herre POLONICA & (8 in Medicine, is a 
diſeaſe of the hair almoft peculiar to Poland 
| and Lithuania, and hence denominated Poli- 
| rica, It confilts of a preternatural bulk df 
the hair, which being firmly conglutinated 
and wrapped up in inextricable knots, and ex- 
tended ta a monſtrous length, affords a v 
| unſeemly ſpectacle. When theſe are cut 
| the blood is diſcharged from them, the head 
racked with 4 the * t impaired, and 


| the patientꝰs d. 
PEPEATORE (2) (S.) a ding. or 
PLINT (P. N.) en. 
Joly 5, for cattle, &c, 
PLIGHT (S.) the ſtate or condition of rhe 


. 


| PLIGHT (v.] to itte, or promiſe 


' folemn 
— (S.) in Architecture, is a * 
piece, or table under the the 
| baſes of columns and pedeſtals. _ 
„Lock (S.) is 2 figure in Rhetoric, 
| whereby a wordis repeated by way of empha- 
' fls, ſo as not to expreſs the 12 but 


| the 7 i; as, my borſe 1 


: Hop (V.) to toi. wet odd; to la- 
*"FLODDE z. to ftudy intenſely, 

* R (S.) a dull, heavy, . 

PLOT (S.] W ſcheme; contrivatice ; 

bination; conſpiracy. In Dramatic Barber 

it is ſometimes Fuſed for the fable of a 5 

or comedy, but more particularly the knot or 
gen intrigue, which makes the 1 of any 

| Piece, In Surveying, it is the plan or draught 
of any field, farm; of manor ſurveyed with an 
inſtrument, and laid down in the proper figure 


or dimenſions. 


PO (s.) the comblolng together | 


with a bad defign, Among 8 ors, it is 


e the art of laying down on paper, &c. 0 | 
* W 


notes a 
as being commonly erected by means of a 


ore, much uſed in drawing, and for making 


flair is Dec. 


ters under a hawk's 


the manner of feathers, with” a 


PLU 
dy a Theodolite, Cc. and a chaln. | 
PLOVER (S.) a lapwing. 
+ PLOUGH (S.) in Agriculture, is a ma- 
chine for turning up the ſoil, to prepare it for 
the feed. Among Bookbinders, it is a ma- 
chine for cutting the edges of the leaves of a 
book fmooth. 

PLOUGH-monDAY (8. is the next Mon- 
day after Twelſth-day, n our northern 
ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, 
and to drink. 

PL (V.) to pull with violence or with 
a twitch. 

PLUCK (S.) the heart, lights, and liver of 
a _— ſheep ; alfo, a fudden pull, jerk, or 
twite 

PLUG (S.) a ſtopple; a large pegof wood 
or cork to top the bottom of 'a ciſtern, or the 
9 of a caſſe, pipe or the like, 

—_ (S.) a frust well known; a word. 

—_ the Londoners for x00, oool, * 

PLU'MAGE (S.) the feathers which 
ſerve birds for a covering. 

PUMB-r INI (S.) among Artificers, de- 
cular to the horizon; ſo called 


plummet. 
PEU/MBAGE, wocx-LtAD (S.) in Mi- 
neralogy, a foſſile fubſtance reſembling lead 


ils; commonly called black- lead. 
PLU/CKLEY 455 N.) in Kent, whoſe 


PEUMBIRY (S.) is the art of caſting 
A and uftag it in buildings, 


'-PEUME (S.) a tuft of feathers for orna- 
ment. In Botany, it is that part of the ſeed: 
of a plant divided at its looſe end into ſeveral 
pieces like a bunch of feathers, which in its 
growth becomes the trunk. In Corn, it is 
that part which ſuvots out towards the ſmaller * 
end of the ſeed, In Falconry, it is the fea- 


PLUME (V.) W or pick the fea- 
thers off; to value one s ſelf upon, or boaſt of 
ſame fuperior excellence or advantage, 

 PEUMPGEROVS (A.) having feathers; 
feather d. 

 PEWMIPEDE (S.) at fowl that as fea- 
thers on the feet. 

*PLU/MMET, yr uu, or ung. 
LINE. (S.) an Intrument uſed by Catpen⸗ 
ters, Maſons, r. in order to ju om nn 3 


eK. Sc. be uptight planes, 


PLU'/MMING (S.) among Miners, is tue 
method of uſing a mine dial, in order to 
know. the exact plane of the wark where thi 
fink down an air-ſhaft, or to bring an adit to 
the work,- or to know "which way the lead in- 
clines when any flexure happens in it. 

* PEUMO/SE (A.) ſomething formed 14 
em and 


bres iſſuing from it on cach ſide; ſuch are the 


| 


; 


7 


' 


PNE 
antenne of certain moths, butterſſies, Ge. 

PLUMP (A.) fat, ſleele; full of fleſh; 

PLUMP (V.) to fatten, ſwell, enlarge; 
to fall nan e . 

PLU/NDER to rob, or piflage; to 
tavage in a 

NH. UNDER ( pillage, booty, Pei 

gotten in war. 

PLUNGE (v.) to dip ofer head and eats; 
to dive ſuddenly into the water; to faſt or 
ruſh into any diſtreſs. 

PLUNGE 68.) x ſudden immerton; bo- 
ble ; perplexity ; ſtrait; diſtreſs. 
| (S.) a diser; a water- four. 

PLU/NKET (S.) a kind of blue cofour. 
 PEU/RAL (A.) in an epithet 


applied to that number of nouns and verbs 
which is uſed when we fpeak of more than 


| one thing; or that which a plura- 
liry or number of things. nes 
PLURA&LITY (S.) is a diſerete quantity, 
conffiing of two, or à greater of the 
ſame kind: thus we fay, a 1 Gods, 


a plurality of benefices or 1 71 
PLU'RIES (s.) in Law, is che name of 4 


writ, which iſſues after two fotthee writs 


have gone out without effect. 


PLUS(S.) in Algebra, is a charafter mark- 


| ed thus +, uſed for the : ſignt of addition, 


PLUSH (s.) in Commerce, is'a kind of 
ſtuff having a fort of velvet knap, * 


on one fide, compoſed regularly of a woof 


of + fte woollen thread and a double v3 


the one wool of two threads twilked, 
other goat's or camel's hair. 

PLU VEAL (A.) rainy; ſh 

PEU'VIAL (s.) a word uſed in the N= 
mii Church, for a large Kood worn by the 
clantet and fub-deaton at maſt and ve By 
5 — whole” man, and is fixed 


two claſps. 
80 r (P. x. # port town . | 


mea 


Devonſhire, diſtant from London 2x5, 
45 and ſends two members to par 


iament. Its fairs are held June 25, 2 9 


Sept. 27, for horned cattle and woollen 
cloth; th 


and N for Horned cattle and 
cloth; market is on Saturday. 
PNEU 


c MATIC, or exEviiariICar (A.) 
| that a I force of the wind or air. f 


Nes, called alſo rNTUuNA- 
Wiki and'FXEV tA TdSoPHY (8 


of ſpirits” and ſpiritual fub 
angels, aud the human £ 


wiſer call Mtz 
any ufed for olophy which 
ats of the nature 2 2 of K air. 

PEN. U- 


F 


e markets are oh Monday and 


Lhurlday. 
Lx rot (P. w.) « tov in Dejod-. 
3 diſtant from Londoff 220 meaſur d 
miles, and ſends two members to parliament. 
Its fairs are held Feb, 2, April 3, Aug. 12, 
woollen * 


«) among. ” 
Schoolmen, is the docttine and contemplation . 
ances, as God; * 
dul; in which ſenſe a 
| Pneumatics are the ___ of what we other- 
us, it is com- 


i. 


| 


POE 


PNE UMATOCE/LE, or WINDY nur⸗ 


unk (S.) in Surgery and Medicine, is a 


ecies of hernia, which ſeveral authors aſ- 
us occurs in e 
_'PNEUMATO'SIS (S.) che generation or 
formation of animal ſpirits in the brain. 
.PNEUMO/NICS (S.) in Pharmacy, are 
medicines proper in diſeaſes of the lungs, in 
Which reſpiration is affected. | 
-POACH IV.)] to boil eggs without the 
ſhells; to take and kill game illegally. 
' PO/ACHER (S.) one who practiſes illegal 
methods to take or deftroy the z or one 
who hunts or kills game without ſufficient 


authority, EET | 

PO/CKET (s.) a little bag worn in a gar- 
mient ; half a pack of wool; half a bag of 

ops, or a ſmaller. quantity. | 
| *PO/CKLINGTON (p. N.) a town in the 

weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
don 183 meaſur'd miles. Its fairs are held 
Joly 31 and Nov. 12, for horſes and other 
cattle ;_ the market is on Saturday. 

POCK (S.) a diſtemper among ſheep. 

POD (S.) the huſk or ſhell of any pulſe. 

'PODA'GRA (S.) in Medicine, the gout 
in the feet. 

PODO'METER, or Don TEA (S.) 
the fame with Perembulator ; which ſee, 

. PODARIA (S.) in Zoology, a diviſion, 


order or ſeries of wingleſs inſects, with ſhort | 
bodies, and not very numerous legs; com- 


prehending the puceron, pediculus, , acarus, 
ſpider, ſquill, Sc. See Puceron, &c. 

S (S.) in Antiquity, a robe hang- 

ing down to the feet, but chiefly uſed to ex- 

preſs a linen garment, a ſurplice, or ſhirt. 


FPO DEX (S.) in , the anus or 
4 ( J in Anatomy, the 


 PO'EM((S.) is 4 compoſition in verſe, of a 
due length and meaſure, and is denominated 


from the ſubje& matter of it; which is of. 


great variety, as may be ſeen under their re- 
ſpective heads | 


POET (S.) the author of a poem; of 
theſe we could give a long both 
antient and modern ; but the reader's memory 
will fave us that trouble. | 


1 


cataſtrophe or cloſe of 2 
to the ſeveral characters 


laws and 


ble 
n 

isth 
rules of conducting 


jewiſh prieſts were covered with this 


| doctrine of poetry, Or 
i balance; to or place in equilibrium. 
. : 7 F kk 


compoſitions of poetry; ſuch is Ariftotle's 
Poetics, a work much value. 
PO'/ETRY, or yoxsy (S.) is the art of 


| compoling poems, or pieces in verſe ; or, as 


defined by Voſſius, art of repreſenting 
actions in metre. | 
A 1 (S.) the power of ſti mu- 
ting the palate; ſharpneſs; ſting; aſperity. 
FGO NaN (A.) ſharp, tart, — 
irritating, ſatirical. 
POINT (S.] the ſharp end of a thing; a 
cape, or promontory ; head, os chief matter 
a ſort of lace; a ſtop or character to marla 
the diviſions of a diſcourſe ;, the gnomon, or 
ſtyle of a dial. In Geometry, as defined by 
Euclid, it is a quantity which his no parts, 
or which is indiviſible. Points are the ends 


or extremities of lines. In Phyſics, it is tho 
leaſt ſenſible object of fight, marked with a 


pen, point of à compaſs, or the like. Of 
ſuch points all phyfical magnitude conſiſts, 
Muſic, it is a mark or note antiently uſed 
to diſtinguiſh the tones or ſounds : hence 
we ſtill call it counter-point, when a note of 
the lower part anſwers exactly to that of an 
upper; and figurative counter-point, when any 
note is ſyncopuled, and one of the notes 
makes ſeveral notes or inflexions of the voice, 
while the other holds one. In Aſtronomy, 
it is applied to certain points or places, mark- - 
ed in the Heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by pro- 
per epithets; as the cardina/ points are the 
eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth ; the Zenith and 
Nadir are the vertica / points ; the points whete- 
in the orbits of the planets cut the plane of 
the ecliptic, are called the nodes ; the points 
wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect, 
are called the equinot#al points; beſides theſe, 
there are the vernal and autumnal points; 
the ſolſtitial point, Cc. In Heraldry, points 
are the ſeveral different parts of the ef- ' 
cutcheon, denoting the local poſition of any 
figure. 
"POINT-21afx (S.) in Gunnery, denotes 
the ſhot of a gun levelled horizontally. 
POUNTING (S.) in Grammar, is the art 
of dividing a diſcourſe, by points, into pe- 
riods and members of periods, in order to 
ſhew the proper pauſes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the pronunciation and under. 
ſtanding thereof. ny : | 
PO/INTER (S.) a dog that points out the 
me to ſportſmen, | - 
POY/ISON (S.] in Medicine, is a malig- 
nant quality in ſome animal, vegetable, or 


| mineral body, which renders it hurtful, and 


even mortal to thoſe who take it. 
PO/ITREL (S.) armour for the breaſt of 


a horſe ; a graving tool. | 
POIZE 155 weight; force of any thing 
center; balance; equipoize; 


1 br w- ala 
uilibrium ; a regulating power, . 
25012 (V.) to weigh with the hand; to 


— 


4 
* Fr * 
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POL 
-POKE (s.) à pocket; à fmall bag. 
POKE (V.) Lyn or grope in the dark ; 
to ſearch any thirig with a long inſtrument. 
| PO'KER (S.) a long piece of iron to ſtir 
the fire with. 
PO'LAND (P. N.) a large kingdom of 
Europe, ſituated between 169 and 434® eaſt 
longitude, and between 46® and 579 north 
latitude; bounded by Ruſſia on the north 
and eaſt ; by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Tranſil- 
vaiia and Hungary, on the ſouth; and by 
Pomerania, Brandenburg and Silefia on the 
weſt; being almoſt ſquare, and 700 miles 
over either way. ES 
- PO'LAR (A.) in general, denotes ſome- 
thing relating to the poles of the world, or 
| poles of the artificial globe: thus we meet 
with air, circles, dial, projection, &c. 
. POLARITY (S.) the quality of a thing 
conſidered as having poles; but chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of the magnet. ; 
POLE (S.) a long ſtick; a perch or rod, 
1 meaſure containing 16 feet and an half. In 
Aſtronomy, the two extremities of the axes 
of the earth, on which it revolves. Theſe 


two points, each go? diftant from the Equi- 


noctial or Equator, are, by way of eminence, 
called the poles of the world ; and the extre- 
mities of the axes of the artificial globes, 
correſponding to theſe points in the Heavens, 
are termed the poles thereof. In Spherics, it 
is a point equally diſtant from every part 


here, as the center is in a plane figure; 
or it is a point 90 diftant from the plane of 
a circle, and in a line called the axis, paſſing 
particularly thro* the center. The Zenith 
and Nadir are the poles of the horizon ; and 
the poles of the equator are the ſame with 
thoſe of the ſphere. as 
- POLES oy Tux xEL1iyTIC (S.) are two 
points on the ſurface of the ſphere, 235 30! 
diſtant from the poles of the world, and go? 
diſtant from every part of the ecliptic. 
POLE; or vgn TEN oF A GL Ass (S.) in 
Optics, is the thickeſt part of a convex, or 
the thinneſt of a concave glaſs. If the gliſs 
be truly ground, the 
middle of the ſurface, | 
POLE, or rot ax 8TAr (S.) is 4 far of 
the ſecond magnitude, the laſt in the tail of 
Urſa Minor. Its longitude Mr Flamſtead 
makes 24 14% 41! its lat. 66“, 3, rt. 
The neatneſs of this ſtar to the pole, whence 
it happens that it never ſets, renders it of 
vaſt ſervice to navigation, Cr. for determin- 
ing the Meridian line, the elevation of the 
pole, and, conſequently, the latitude of the 


e. N ; | 
PO!'LECAT (S.) a wild cat, à linking 
animal, i 
- PO'LEDAVIS (S.) 4 kind of coarſe can- 
yas uſed for packing. 


POLE'MICAL (A.) in matters of liters- 


of. 
circurtifererice of a great circle of the 


pole will be in the | 


| 


| 


' POLVTICAL (A 


timid, ſpirithels -hen-hearted fellow, / 
Y ; 


5 O L 


ture, is an appellation given to books of S 


troverſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity, ,. 
POLEMO/SCOPE (s.) in Optics, a kind 


of reflecting perſpective glaſs, invented by 


Hevelius, who commends it as uſeful in 
fieges, Sr. for diſcovering what is doing by 
the enemy; while the ſpectator lies hid be- 
hind an obſtacle, 2 I. ; i £ 
PO!LICY (S.) in Commerce; fee Af 
rance, or Inſurance. Among Letter-founders, 
it denotes a certain proportion among the 
letters that compoſe a font; or a rule where- 


by to regulate the number of each, 


PO'LICY, or #ot1TY (S.) denotes the 
peculiar form or conſtitution of the governs 
ment of any ftate or nation; or the laws} 
orders, and regulations relating thereto, _ 

PO/LISH' (v.) to ſmooth, burnifhz of 
brighten ; to civilize, or refine the manners 

PO!LISHER, or zurxnishte (S.) amo 
Mechanics; is an inftrument for polithi 
and burniſhing things proper to take x poliſh; 

) in general, fighifies 
ſomething relating to policy and governs 
POLVTICAL A4ztrTumrtte (S.) is the 
application of arithmetical calculations to po- 
litical ſubjects, as the public refenucsj. num⸗ 
ber of people, extent and value of lands 
taxes, trade, manufactures, Sr. ; 

PO!LITfCS (s.) is the firſt part bf &co2 


nomy, conſiſting in the well governing and 


regulating the affairs of a ftate, for the 
maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tran- 
_— and morals, _ 1 

POLL (S.) a word uſed in antient writitigs 
for the head. Hence, to poll, is either td 
vote, or to enter down the names of thoſe 


perſons, who give in their votes at hn election 


POLL- MONEY (S.) a capitzfionz or tax 
impoſed by authority of parliament on 
head or perſon either of all indifferently, or 
according to ſome known mark of diftinftionz* 

PO!/LLARD (S.) bran with ſome meal 41 
it. Among Hunters, _ a ſtag that has 
his horns. In Agriculture, 4 tree that has 


been lopped. | 1 
POLL-zvir (S.) a large fwelling, 3 
poll, 


hume, or inflammation in a hotſe's 
nape of his neck: 5 nes. 
 POLLU/TE (V.) to defile, cortupt, in 
fect, poiſon, or enreno mn. 
POLLU/TION (S.) in general, fighified 
defilement; or the rendering a place unclean 
or unholy. In Medicine, it is a diſeaſe which 
conſiſts in an involuntary emiſfion of the ſeed 
in time of ſleep, _ e Har 
PO/LLUX (S.) in Aſtronomy, is à fixed 
ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the conſtel- 
lation Gemini, or the Twigs. 555 2 
PO/LSTEAD (P. N.) in Suffolk, whoſ® 
fair is June 18, for horſes and ſheep. oy 
PO'LTRON (S.) a coward ; a recteant j* 
4 280. 


POL. 


OL VERNE (S.) in Commerce, - is the 
aſhes of the- herb Kali, preſerved for the uſe 
of making glaſs. 

. POLY ACOU!STI es (S.) inſtruments 
contrived to multiply or magnify ſounds. 

. POLYA/NTHUS. (S.) among Botaniſts, 
2a garden-flower of the primroſe kind. The 
word is alſo uſed to denote any plant that 

ces many flowers. 

PO/LYCHREST (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
medicine that ſerves for many uſes, or that 
cures many diſeaſes. 

POLY A'RCHY (S.) a n under 
the direction of many. 

POLY'GAMIST (s.) one that has more 
wives or huſbands than one at once. - 

POLY!/GAMY. (S.) a plurality of wives 
or huſbands, in the pofſefhon of one man or 

woman, at the ſame time. 

PO'LYGLOT (S.) among Divines and 
Critics, chiefly Cenotes a bible printed in ſe- 
veral Ianguages, each language ranged in op- 
polite columns. 

PO'LYGON (S.) in Geometry, a figure 
with many fides, or whoſe perimeter conſiſts 
of more than four ſides at leaſt,” ſuch are the 
pentagan, hexagon, heptagon, Sc. 

POLY'GONAL xumzexs (S.) are fo 
called, 'becauſe the units, whereof they con- 
Af, may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as 
to repreſent ſeveral regular polygons. f 

PO'LYGRAM (s.) a geometrical figure 

; confifting of many lines. 

PO'LYHEDRON (S.) in Geometry, de- 

notes a body, or ſolid comprehended under 

fides or A c Polybedron, 
a flone with fereral faces, whereon are de- 
| various kinds of diais. In Optics, it 


* 


11 i 4 multiplying glaſs or lens, confifting of 


Various plane n convex 
NE O/LYGRAPHY (3 8. the art of writing 
in many unuſual manners or cyphers. 

For Lo (S.) talkativeneſs; lo- 


Aeg (S.) a' perſon of great | 


* 


and varions ition; w e 
POLY'MA (S. ) denotes the know- 
ledge of many arts and ſciences, 


POLY!MYTHY ($.) 
ja _—___ when 
n 


OO OLYNO'MIAL (A.) having may | 


names. 
POLYNOMIAL noors (S.) in Algebra, 
are ſuch as are compoſed of many names, 
or members; 24 E . 
POLYPO'TRUM (S.) in Optics, is a 
a — thro* which objects appear multiplied, 
diminiſhed, 


dos (A.) having many 
6 leaves; ; alſo, ſuch flowers as comiſiſt * more 
than fix diſtin flower leaves, * 


. 
3 
* 


pn a — 


3 * 


, there is a — 4 | 


O N 
| POLYPHONES (s.) inflruments"te 
multiply ſounds, 

POLY'PODY (s.) in Botany, is a genus 
of moſſes, the fructification of which are 
diſpoſed in round ſpots on the under ſide of 
the diſc of the leaf. 
POLYPTO'TON (S.) a figure in Rheto- 
ric, in which ſeveral caſes of the ſame noun, 
or tenſes of the ſame verb are uſed in the 
| conjoined tenſes, 

POLY EE, or rot vrus (8 ) ſmall freſh- 
water inſect, of a cylindric figure, but vari- 
able, with very long tentacula or arms. 

PO LYPUS IN THE HEART (S.) is a maſy 
compoſed of various pellicles or fibres gene- 
rated in the heart and large veſſels, 

PO/LYPUS or rug LuxGs (S.) is 4 
viſcous excretion of the ſmall glands, form- 
ed in the deeper branches of the aſpera arte- 
ria, and frequently miſtaken for pieces of the 
blood veſſels, or | 

' PO'LYPUS-or ruf NosE (S.) is a fleſhy 
excreſcence, i in the inſide of the noſtrils, and 
of different. confiſtencies ; - ſometimes theſe. 
excreſcencies' are ſoft, ſometimes they are 
capable of elongation, and at other times 
they turn hard- and rigid. 

PO'LYSCOPE (s.) che ſame with Poly 
bedron ; which fee; 

POLYSPA/ST ON (S.) in Mechanics, » 
machine, conſiſting of an aſſemblage of ſe- 
veral pullies, for raiſing great weights. | 

PO/LYSPERMOUS (S.) among Botaniſts, 
are ſuch plants as have more ſceds than fours 
ſucceeding each in flower. 

POLYSY*LLABLE (S.) in Cramer, is 
a word confiſting of more ſyllables than three; 
for when a word conſiſts of one, two, or three 
ſyllables, it is called a monoſyllable, a diſſyl- 
lable, or triſyllable. 

POLYSY/NDETON (S.) in Grammar 
and Rhetoric, is a figure whereby a redun- 
dance of conjunctions, eſpecially copulative, 
is uſed ; as, with beart and hand and might: 
| and power T will a it you; or, I came and 
and OVErcCame, 

POLY!/THEISM 8 ) denotes the doctrine 
or belief of a plurality of Gods, . | 

POLY!TRICHUM (S.) in Botany, is a 
genus of moſſes, conſiſting of ſtalks furniſhed 
with _ 4 producing ſeveral podicles 

OMA (S.) the droſs of eyder- preſ- 


OMA/DE (S.) a fragrant ointment. 

POMA/NDER (S.) a ſweet ball; a per- 
fumed ball of powder, * 

POMA TUM (S.) is an ointment made: 
of lard beat into a cream with roſe-water, 
and ſcented with oil of lemons, thyme, or 
the like. 

POME (V.) ed to a round head like 
an apple. 


7 


b ro]. 


f 


von - 


 POMEGRA/NATE (S.) a _— Fruit, 
Full of grains and kernels. a 
POMERA/NIA (P. N.) a province of Up- 
per Saxony, in the north of Germany; bound- 
ed by the Baltic Sea on the north; by Po- 
land, on the eaſt ; by another part of Poland 
and Brandenburg, on the ſouth ; and by the 
* dutchy of Mecklenburg, on the weſt. 
POMIFEROUS (A.) is an appellation 
given to apple-bearing trees. 
- POMME/, or rouuET TI“ (S.) in He- 
raldry, is a croſs with one or more balls or 
knobs at each of the ends. 


PO'MMEL, or xUumMEL-(S.) in the Ma- 


nege, is a piece of braſs, or other matter, in 
the middle of the ſaddle-bow. Alſo, a round 
Hall of filver, feel, or the like, fixed at the 
end of the guard, or graſp of a ſword, as a 
counterpoize to the blade. | 
PO'MMEL, or yummzr (V.) to bang, 
maul, bruiſe, or beat ſoundly. 
POMP (S.) ſtate ; grandeur z pageantry; 
de; oftentation; pride; vanity. 
. PO'MPETS (S.) Printer's in- balls. | 
. . PO/?APHOLIX (S.) is a white, light and 
Friable ſubſtance, adhering to the domes of 
furnaces, and cavers of large crucibles, in 
which braſs is made either from a raixturg 


+ 


8 


'of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of copper 


and zimc ; it is found concreted alſo on the 
iron rods, with which the workmen ſtir the 
metal while melting. In Medicine, it has 
ail the deficcative and abſtergent virtues of 
tutty, and is leſs acrimonious. 
 PO'MPION, or ruurxIx (S.) a large 
Fort of fruit of the melon kind. 
PO/MPOUS (A.) ſplendid, ſtately, grand, 
cent, 


_ POND (s.) a pool of ſtanding water; a 
lake; a baſon. | 
conſider, me- 


PO/NDER (V.) to weigh, 
ditate, contemplate, | 
PONDERO'/SITY (S.) weight; gravity; 
Heavineſz. of | 
_ PO/NDEROUS (A.) heavy, weighty, 
maſſy, momentous, forcible. „ 
ſharp - pointed 


PO'NIARD (S.) a little 
' PONTAGE (S.) a duty paid for the re- 


dagger. 
paration of bridges. 2 tat go 
_. PONTEFRACT, or romrazt (P. N.) 
.a town in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, diſ- 
tant from London 169 meaſur'd miles, and 
ſends two members to parliament, Its fairs 
are held on Trinity-Eve, the week before 
'Palm-Sunday, noted far horſes; the market | 
is on Saturday, . „ 
: PONTIIES. or yoxT1Fy (S.) a high 
prieſt, a perſon who has the ſuperintendence 
and direction of divine worſhip. The Romans 
had a college of pontiffs, and over theſe a 
ſovereign-pontiff, or F maximus. The 
Jes had their pontiffs; and among the Ro- 


maniſts, the pope is ſtyled the ſovereign 


Pontiff. 
8 6 = % „ 
8 „ | 
* 


f 
POP 

PONTTFICATE (S.) is uſed for the fate 
or dignity of a pontiff, or high prieſt; but 
more particularly for the reign of a pope. 

PO!/NTON, or rox ro (S.) is a little 
fleating bridge of boats and planks, for the 
paſſage of an army over à river. The late 
invented Ponton is of copper furniſhed with 
an anchor, &c, to fix it. To make a bridge, 
ſeveral of theſe are diſpoſed two yards a- ſun- 
der, with bezm3 a- croſs them, over Which 
are laid boards or planks. They are linked 
to each other, and faſten'd to a ſtake on each 
ſide the river. | 

PO'NTIPOOL (P. N.)-a town in Mon- 
mouthſhire, diſtant from London 146 mea- 
ſur d miles, Its fairs are held April 22, 
July 5, and OR. 10, for horſes, lean cattle 
and pedlary; the market is on Saturday. 

PO/N y (S.) a {mall hiorſe. 

_ POOL (S.) a lake, pond, or place of ſtand- 
ing water. | | 2 

POOLE (P. N.) a ſea- port town in Dor- 
ſetſhire, diſtant from London 110 meaſur'd 
miles, and ſends two members to parliament. 
Its fairs are held May-day, and firſt Thurſ- 
day in November, each continuing 16 days, 
for horſes, cattle and pedlary; the market is 
on Saturday. - | 

- POOLE (S.) a town in Montgomeryſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held 2d Monday in March, 
iſt Monday before Eaſter, June 5, iſt Mon- 
day after St Peter, Jane 29, Sept, 12, am 
Nov. 16, for'ſhcep, *borned cattle, and horſes 
the market is on Monday, „ 

ROQP (S.) che ſtern of a ſhip, or the 
higheſt, uppermoſt, and hinder part of the 
ſhip's hull. - - - 24 Bu 1 HE 

POOR (S.) in Law, is an apptllation 
gen to all perſons who are in ſo low and 
mean a condition, as that they either are, or 
may become, a burden to a pariſſnmn. 

POP (S.) a ſmall, ſmart, quick ſound, 

POPE, eAaza (S.) the ſovereign pontiff, 
or ſupreme head of the Romiſh church,” The 


appellation of pope was antiently given to all 


Chriſtian biſhops, but about the latter end of 
the eleventh century, in the pontificate of 
Gregory VII, it was uſurped by the biſhop of 
Rome; whoſe peculiar title it has ever ſince 4 
continued, _ | e * 

POPE's TxxRITORIES (S.) in Italy, are 
bounded by the Venetian - territories, on the 


north; by the gulph of Venice, on he 


north-eaſt ; by Naples, on the Youth-eaft 
and by the dutchy of Tuſcany, on the north- 
weſt, almoſt eficompaſting that dutchy on the 
Iand-ſide; being about 220 miles long, and 


from 20 to 140 in breadtn. 


POPE I[ALELAN DEA] (P. N.) was born 
in London, ſune 8, 1688. His parents were 
Alexander Pope, à diſtant relation of the 
lord Downe, and Editha, daughter of Wil. 
liam Turner, eſqʒ of Vork: their monument 
is in Twickenham church, in the county of 
Middleſex. Being of a tender conſtitution, 

„„ be 


vor 
recaived bis education at home, chiefly | 
—— of Mr Deane, who, hav- 
ared himſelf a Papiſt in the reign of 
- 5. was, at the revolution, deprived 
fellowſhip in Univerſity-college in Ox- 
It wauld undoubtedly be a very agree- 


| Ing decl 
15 
entertainment to the reader, could we 
a doſtinct detail of all Mr Pope's poeti- 
and critical labours; his letters and cor- 
xeſpondence with the learned, witty, and in- 
s of his cotemporaries, and exbibit 
ſpecimen of his various abilities; but being 
| much #raiten'd for room, we mull con- 
tent ourlelyes- with taking a curſory view of 
the. hiſtorical paſlages of his, life. He had 
a an early taſte for poetry ; he was almoſt con- 
tinually ſtudying and converfing ; and by the 
time be was fixteen years old, had a very 
acquaintance - among of faſhion. 
is father, who loved filence and ſolitude, 
n regard to his ſon's health, purchaſed an 
te at Bingheld, near O and near 
ſeat of Sir William Trumbull, who had 
ſecrerary to William. From this 
tleman's —— we may date Mr 
Pere 's arſt entrance into the pr world, 
nd under his tuition, and almoſt two years 
ore he wrote his paſtorals, he tranſlated 
firſt book. of the Thebaid of Statius. He 
was ſoon converſant, net only with Sir Wil- 
m Trumbull, but with Sir Samuel Garth, 
© Walſh, Mr Gay, the lords Hallifax and 
agen, Mr Steele, Mr Addiſon, and Mr 
greve, all eminent. for their wit and 
ning. His paſtorals were the next work 
that appeared, which were very much ad- 
mired, and ſet in competition with the beſt 
wing: of that kind in our language. A- 
cthers of his learned and poetical co. 
— was Mr Wycherly, who was a- 
50 Rn older than himſelf, and had 
. ſeveral applauded comedies, This gen- 
tleman, in ug omg latter days wanting money, 
was defirous of publiſhing ſome — he 
—— many years before, with ſome 
pieces; all which he ſent Mr Pope, 
n purge, and ſelect the 
reſolving to riſque them in the preſs, 
Mr Pope took great pains in this affair, but 
& 3-4 pot to My Wycherley's ſatisfaQtion, who could 
| Dot dear to ſee his works ſo much altered and 
aced, as his friend judged it neceſſary they 
by, — — Taye enſued, 
at r corre was entirely 
ke off, After this, aur poet produced to 
the world bis facred poem called the Mc 
cots the Rape of the Lock ; - the 
2228 of Fame : and now a rabble- rout of 


Nx appeared in arms, with Mr Dennis 
- 4 r Pope s Temple of fame, deſtroyed their 


and as they ſtrove to 


| * 133 firmly eſtabliſhed his. And now 
£ 


ope was got ſo far into favour and re- 
Fine = with the town, that he began to aſ- 


RR 


cw 


POP 


} which, he wrote his on Criticiſm. He 
wrote ſeveral other little pieces, particularly 


an excellent letter from Eloiſa to Abelard. 


He likewiſe wrote a poem on a young lady of 
quality, who being in love with one of infe- 
rior diguity, her guardian forced her into a 
aunnery, where, in mere deſperation, ſhe de- 
ſtroyed herſeif, Beſides theſe, he altered the 
Merchant's Tale from — we the Wife 
of Bath's prologue. He tranſlated Sappbo to 
Phaon, Vertumnus and Pemona, and the fable 
of Drizpe from Ovid's Metamorphoſis: he 


wrote a prologue to Cato, and an epilozue to 


Jane Shore. Mr Dryden having _ 4 
prodigious fame by bis Alexander's Feaft, Mr 
Pope had a mind to try his firength the ſame 
way, and accordingly wrote his ode on St Ce- 
lia's Day; which, tho* er. yet 
the critics will not allow tha 
harmony, it is equal to that 
But 33 work our poet ever under - 


ted, was the Tranſlation 
= — — ſooner made its . 


but it mas attacked by Gibſon, Gildon, Den- 


nis, Webſter, Theobalds, Sc. And even Mr 
Addiſon began not to care that Mr Pope 
ſhould profper- too much in poetry; and in 
this fit of jealouſy, choſe 2 to make 
2 figure againſt Mr Pope, and employed him 
to tranſlate Homer, and ſaid Mr Tickell's 

tranſlation was the beſt that ever appeared 
in any language; tho Sir Richard Steele de- 
clared-it us big opinion, that, not Mr Tickell, 
but Mr Addiſca himſelf was the n who 
tranſlated this book. This breach between 
theſe two great rivals in poetry, was ſo far 
from beit ng made up, tho' attempted by friends 
on both fates, that it came at laſt tu an open 
rupture, and they were never heartily recon- 
ciled as long as they lived. Another great 
friend of Mr Pope, 
of Rochefter, between whom there was 2 
very ſtrict friendſhip, hoth before and after 
the biſhop's baniſhment. Dr Swift, the fa- 


mous dean of St Patrick's, was another 6 in- 


timate acquaintance of Mr Pope's, and by 


whoſe advice he altered three or four hundred 
| places in the Iliad. Mr Rowe was likewiſe 
in the number of Mr Pope's ſelect friends ; 


and their eſteem for each other was recipro- 


cal. We might reckon the duke of Bucking- 


ham, lord Bolingbroke, Mr Secretary Craggs, 
and many others of the nobility; and even 
een Caroline herſelf, in the number of his 
friends, admirers, and encouragers, Sir $6: 
muel Garth, Mr Arbuthnot, Mr Gay, in 
ſhort, all who were diſtinguiſhed for their 


wit or learning, were proud of an acquaint- 


ance with Mr Pope. Tho' Mr Pope had, in 


moſt of his writings, been oppoſed, eſpecially 


in the tranſlation of the Iliad ; been _ 
Hiterate, a fool, an ape, an aſs, a boy, a 


monſter, and every thing abuſive ; yet he did 


not think it worth his time to anſwer any 


Gagle blackhead, but, however, "_ ts 


75 4 


Mr . Bede | 


was Dr Atterbury, biſhop 


5 
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Fake an opportunity to make them feel the 


weight of nis reſentment ; and having ſufh- 


Cient matter to work upon, he writes a com- 
| plete fatire, and calls it the Dunciad ; where, 


without the leaſt mercy, he laſhes the whole 
body of dunces, meaning thoſe only who had 
publiſhed any thing againſt him or bis writ- 
angs ; there having been no leſs than fixty- 
two libels, books, papers, and papers of 
verſes of this kind. The poignancy of this 
ſat ire was ſo ſeverely felt by thoſe who were 


ung by it, that ſome of them reſolv'd on 


revenge. Accordingly, a report prevailed, at 
that time, that one evening, as Mr Pope was 
walking in Ham-walks, two gentlemen came 


up to him, and on a ſudden one of them 


hoiſted him on his back, -while the other 
drew out a long birchen-rod, and whipped 
him on his naked poſteriors. The next 
public work Mr Pope engaged in was, to give 
correct edition of Shakeſpeare's plays, by 
clearing the text from obſcurities, and by ex- 

aining doubtful and difficult paſſages. But, 

ſides the art of poetry, he was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with that of painting 
for when he was but a child, he took delight 
in drawing, and aſterwards having had ma- 
ſters for that purpoſe, he ſoon made a toler- 
able progreſs ; but becoming intimate with 


Mr Jervas (a painter) he improved ſo much 


that he grew aſhamed of bis firſt works in 
this art. While he was at Mr Jervas's, he 
made an excurſion to Oxford, where he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Dr 
Clarke, with whom he had many agreeable 
converſations, While he was at Oxford, where 
he was uſed with the utmoſt civility, and 
courted from one college to another, he kept 


_ a correſpondence, by letters, with Mrs Blount, 


for whom he had (if we may judge of it from 


the tenor of his letters) a more than ordi 


value. His Ethic Epiftles, and that on the 
Charafters of Women, gain'd him great ap- 

auſe. He likewiſe wrote an epiſtle to Allen 
— Bathurſt on the uſe of riches, a piece 


much admired. Mr Pope knew well 
hw to enjoy the fortune he was bleſſed with; 


the ſoberer pleaſures were thoſe only he dared 
aim at; his conſtitution did not permit him 
to run into exceſſes, nor his inclination lead 
him to it; he thought himſelf rich; nay, he 


thought there was no poverty where there 


was health, peace, and competence, In his 
epiſtle to the earl of Burlington, he laſhes the 


duke of Chandois, in the character of Timon, 


for his falſe magnificence in building, gar- 
dens, &c. which gave great offence, not only 
to the duke, but to the whole town, which 
Mr Pope had much ado to appeaſe, by de- 
claring, that the character was imaginary, 
and not applicable to his grace, His epiſtle 
to Dr Arbuthnot, is a vindication of himſelf 
and his writings. His quarrel with Mr 

ibber, the occafion of it, and Mr Cibber's 


gefenes of himſelf, occafioncd 2 good deal of | 


' POR 


diverſion to the town at the time it happened, 
The comedy of Three Hours after Marriage, 
came out in the name of Mr Gay, but Dr 
Arbuthnot and Mr Pope were both concerned 
in it, in which were introduced a mummy 
and crocodile ; but it was damn'd the firſt 
night. Mr Pope wrote ſeveral other epiſtles, 
ſatires, epitaphs, and the like, which may 
be found in his works; but we muſt not 
omit - mentioning his Eſſay on Man, one of 
the moſt elaborate of his works, which, hav 
ing wrote and conhdered ſeveral years before 
its publication, it may be looked upon as hig 
philoſophical creed. The laſt poetical labour 
of his we ſhall mention, is his Uniwerſal 
Prayer, which breathes nothing but humili- 
ty, charity, and peace, After theſe things 
Mr Pope gave reſt to his pen, being able to 
write little, by reaſon of the weakneſs of his 
eyes, and other bodily infirmities ; and find= 
ing his ſtrength ſenſibly decay, he was carried 
to the hot-well at Briſtol, where receiving 
but little benefit, he returned home, made 
his will, and reſigned himſelf to death; and 
on the 3oth of May 1744, died at Twicken- 
ham, and was buried in the pariſh- church 
there, with his father and mother. 
PO/PEDOM (S.) the dignity, juriſdiction, 
dominion, aud reign of the pope. 
PO/PERY (S.) the religion of the church 
of —_ | n 
PO PLES (S.) in Anatomy, the inner part 
of the juncture, whereby the — | 
articulated with the tibia. „„ 
_ POPLIT AUS (S.) in Anatomy, a fmall- 
muſcle obliquely pyramidal, ſituated under 
the ham, 
POPLITEYA (S.) in Anatomy, is a. name 
given to the third vein of the leg, arifing 
from the heel, where it is formed out of ſe- 
veral branches, coming both from the heel 
and the ancle. It lies pretty deep in the fleſh, 
and aſcending up to the ham, terminates in 
the crural vein. 7 $5 4 8 Fs ; 
PO/PPY (S.) the name of a plant which 
affords opium. ö 
PO'PULACE, or yoPUvLACY (S.) the 
mak the vulgar 3 the common peo- 
e. - 
g PO/PULAR (A.) vulgar; plebeian; pleaſ- 
ing to the common people, or ſtudious of 
their favour, = ** ED 
POPULA'RITY. (S.) graciouſneſs among 
the people. | he e 
PO/PULATE (V.) to plant, or ſtoc a 
country with people. f 
POPULA'TION (S.) the ſtate of a coun- 
try with reſpect to numbers of people. | 
PO/RCELAIN (S.) a fine ſort of earthen, 
ware, chiefly manufactured in China, and 
thence called China-ware. CES 
PORCH (S.) in Architecture, a kind of 
veſtible ſupported by columns; much uſed at 
the entrance of antient temples, churches, 
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"PORCUPINE (s.) in Zoology, a creature 
. anened with ſpines or quills. 


PORE (S.) a little interſtice or ſpace be- 
ten the parts of the ſkin ſerving for per- 


piration 

PORE (v.) to look earneſtly or in- 
tenſely. 

FORE-BIINB, or run II IX (A. ) near 
or ſhort- ſighted. 


PORPSTIe (A.) in Mathematics, is | 
| Gat which determines when, by what means, 


and how many different ways 2 problem may 


de folved. 
PORE (S.) the fleſh of ſwine, a5 contra- | 


eiftinguiſhed from bacon, * 
PORKER (S.) a ARES. 


PORKET (S.) 
PO'RLOCK (p. wy 4 in ne 


Kare, diſtant from 3 164 1 
miles. Its fairs are held Thurſday 
May 22, Tburſday before October q, Ys 
Thurſday * November 12, for cattle 3 ; 
abe market is on 

POR O'SITY (S.) quality of having 


ores. 
ee ang (A.) having imall interftiees or 
PORPESSE (S.) a large fiſh, with a co- 


Siform body, a broad back, and 4 ſubacute 
roſtrum, and is frequently confounded with 
the Golphin, from which i is Aifferent. 

RORPHYRY (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is 
a kind of ſtone of a plain uniform maſs, 
Spotted with feparate concretions, of great 
k=rdneſs, giving fire with ſteel, not ſerment- 
ing with acids, and very flowly and difficultly 
exlcining in a ſtrong fire. 

PORR A'CEOVUS (S.) in Medicine, a term 
applied to the bile, feces, &c. when their 
eslour approaches to that of a leck. 


. utenſil for | lery. 


-meat. 
PORRIDGE, or POTAGE (S.) up ; 


PO'RRUM (S.) the leek, avhich agrees 


-with the onion, both in botanical qualities 


And medicinal virtues, being only acceunted 


weaker, 
PORT (s.) is = commodious place ſituated 


on the ſea-coaft, or at the mouth of a river, 


icreened from the wind and the enterprizes of 


-an enemy, with depth of water ſufficient for 
ſhips of burden, and where veſſels lie to load 
nd pnload. The city of Conſtantinople is 
called rhe Port, from its having one of the 
: in Europe, Among Sailors, it de- 

notes the larboard or left fide of a ſhip; thus 


Haeſt ports 


es port @ helm is to put it to the left fide of 
the ſhip, that the ſhip may go to the right. 
Ports in a ſhip, are the ſame as port-holes, 
Allo, 2 ſtrong wine brought from Oporto. 
Likewiſe, the mien or ir of a poet 4 

Fzzx-PORT S.) in commerce, in 


« 


| 


COL 
\ veſſels, without paying any duties or cuſtoms 
as thoſe of Leghorn, Genoa, &c. 

POR T- Av (S.) a pencil-caſe, which 
is uſually 4 or 5 inches long, and contrived 
ſo as that the pencil may ſlide up and down. 
Its inſide. is round, and its outfide is ſome- 
times filed into $ ſides or faces, on which are 
drawn the ſector lines; and ſometimes it is 
divided into inches and parts of inches. 

POR T-curLLIics. See Orgues. | 
PORTABLE (A.) ſuch as may be borne, 
carried, or tranſported from ont place n 
ther. 

POR'TAGE, or yox TERAGE (S.) money 

a perter for carrying goods, &c. 

PO'RTAL 
are two gates of a different bigneſs, 

PO'RPBURY (P. N.) in Somerſetſhire; 
whoſe fair is Whit-Monday for cattle and 
ſheep. ke 

PO'RTEND (V.) to forebode, ominate, 
foreſhew. | | | 

PORTE'NT (S.) an amen, or prodigy, 

PORTENTOUS (A.) ominous 5 mon- 
ftrous ; prodigious. 
 PO/RTER (S.) one who waits at a gate 
one who carries burthens for hire; London 
ſtrong beer. 

PORT- rA vx (S.) ſword-bearer, an or- 
der of knights in Poland. 

PORT-cxxzvz, or PORT-GRAvE (8.) 
was formerly the principal magiſtrate of ma- 
ritime towns. The chief magiſtrate of Lon- 
don was antiently called by this name, till 
Richard I, cauſed the city to be governed by 
two bailiffs ; ſoon after which, K. Jobs 
granted the city a mayor 
- PO/RTICO (S.) in Architecture, is 2 
kind of gallery on the ground, ſupported by 
columns, where people walk under covert; 
any diſpoſition of columns, which form a gal 


PO'RTION (S.) in Law, is a part, or 
proportion, either -of money given with a 
daughter, or of an inheritance. Ia the Canon 
Law, it is that proportion or allowance which 
a Vicar receives. out of a rectory or impro- 
priation. 

PO/RTIONER (S.) is where a parſonage 
is ſerved by two or more c alternate- 
ly ; in which caſe the miniſters are called 
Portioners, becauſe they have only their pro- 
portion of the tithes or profits of a living. | 

PORTHATARWY. (P. N.) in Angleſes, 
whoſe fairs are Aug. 26, Sept. 26, Oct. 24, 
and Nov. 14, for cattle. 

PORTLAND-$sToxE 2 ) is a dull whitiſh 
ſpecies of pſadurium, uſed i in buildings 
about London. 

PO'RTLY (A.) ſtately, majeſtic. 

PORT MA/NTEAU (S.) a — „bag of 
cloth, leather, Sc. in which the cloak, lin- 
nen, and other habiliments of travellers are 
diſpoſed and laid on the horſe's crupper. 


Alſo, 
A their a pcs of Jolper's work faſtened . wall | 


J a little gate, where there | 


POS 
fn robe, armory, c. proper for the 
hanging en of their cloaks, hats, Cc. 
"POR TMOTE (S.) a court held in ſea- port 


PORTRAIT, POUR TRAIT, or POUR=- 
FRAITURE (S.) in Painting, is the repre- 
ſentation of a perſon, and eſpecially of a face 
done from the life. 

— (V.) to draw, paint, or de- 

PO/RTSMOUTH (P. N.) a borough and 
port-town of Hampſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
don 73 meaſur d miles, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Its fair is July 10, for 
a fortnight, for ſhoe-makers, hatters, milli- 
ners, cutlers, cabinet- makers, linen and wool- 
fen-drapers, lilverſmiths, apparel ready made, 
and bed furniture ; the markets are on Thurſ- 
day, and Saturday. 

PO'RTUGAL (P. N.) the moſt weſterly 
kingdom in Europe; it is about 300 miles 
long, and too broad, and is fituated be- 
tween 7? and 10 of weſt long. and between 
37 and 42 of north lat. being bounded by 
Spain on the north and eaſt, and by the At- 
lantic Ocean on the ſouth and weſt. 

POSAU'NE (S.) a fort of baſs to a 


trumpet. | 

POSE (V.) to puzzle; to gravel; to put 
to a ſtand. 

POSE (S.) in Heraldry, denotes, a lion, 
horſe, or other 8 ſtill, with all 
his four feet on che 

POSUTION, or: $ITVATION (S.) in 
Phyfics, is an aFceBon of place, which ex- 
preſſes the manner of any body's being there- 
in. In Architecture, it denotes the ſituation 
of a building with fegard to the points of the 
horizon. In Dancing, it is the manner of 
diſpoſing the feet with. regard to each other, 


In Arithmetic the rule of falſe Poſition, other-, 


. wiſe called the rule of Faljbod, is a rule fo 
called, - becauſe in calculating on ſeveral falſe 
numbers taken at random, as if they were the 
true ones, and from the difference found 


therein, the number ſought is determined, In | y 


| Geometry, it is a term ſometimes uſed in 
contradiſtinction to magnitude: thus a line 
is ſaid to be given in poſition; when its ſitu- 
ation, bearing, or direction, with regard to 
ſome other line is given: on the contrary, a 
line is given in magnitude, when its length is 
gi ven, but not its ſituation. It is alſo uſed 
for a theſis or propoſition maintained in the 
ſchools. 

PO'SITIVE (A.) a term of relation, 
ſomerimes oppoſed to negative: hence a poſi- 
tive quantity, in Algebra, is a real or affirm- 
ative quantity, or a quantity greater than no- 
thing: thus called in oppoſition to a privative 
or negative quantity, which is leſs than no- 
thing, and marked by the ſigu -. Poſitive 
quantities are defined by the character + 
_ prefixed or ſuppoſed to be prefixed to them. 
I 1 10 SPY ule in qppottion q relative or abi 
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trary : Thus we ſay, beauty it no peſtivr ri. 
but depends on the different taſtes of people. 


It is alſo uſed in oppoſition to natural: thus 
we ſay a thing is of poſitive right, meaning 
that it is founded on a law which depends 
abſolutely on the authority of him who 
made it, 

POSITIVE pzcrEt (S.) in Grammar; 
is the adjective in its ſimple een 
without any compariſon. 

PO/SITIVE (S.) in Muſic, denotes the 
little organ uſually placed behind or at tha 
feet of the organiſt, played with the ſame+ 
wind, and the ſame bellows, and conſiſting © 
of the ſame number of pipes with the larger 
one, tha” thoſe much ſmaller, and in a cer- 
tain proportion; this is properly called tha 
choir organ. 

POSSE. comrTATVUSs (S. ) in Law, figni- 
fies the power of the county, or the aid and 
aſſiſtance of all the knights, gentlemen, ye 
men, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, Cc. 
and all others within the county that are a- 
bove the age of 15, except women, eccleſiaſ- 
tical perſons, and ſuch as are decrepit and 
infirm, This is to be done when ſome riot ia 
committed, a poſſeſſion kept upon a forcible 
entry, or any force of reſcue uſed contrary to 
the king's writ, or in en to * exe- 
cution of juſtice, 

POSSE'SS (V.) to have as an owner 3 to. , 
be maſter of; to enjoy ox occupy. actually. 
POSSE/SSION (S.) in es 2 
ing or occupying any thing, either de jure or 
de facto, | Po/oyfion de jure, is the title a man 
has to enjoy a thing, tho? it be uſurped and in 
the actual poſſeſſion of another; or where 
lands are deſcended to a perſon, and he has 
not yet enter'd into them.  Pofſiſſion de fatto, 
or actual poſſeſſion, is where there is an ace | 

tual and effeftual enjoyment of a thing. 

POSSE/SSIVE (A.) in Grammar, is a term 
applied to pronouns which denote the en- 
joyment or poſſeſſion of any thing, either in 
particular or in common; as mine, thine, curly . 
Ours. 

POSSIBILITY (S.) in Law, is defined 
to be any thing that is altogether uncertain, 
or what may or may not be, and is taken to 
be either near or remote, A near poſſibility, 


a is, where an eftate is limited to one after ano- 


ther's deceaſe, whilſt a remote poſſibility is + 
ſomething extraordinary thatis never likely to- 

come to paſs. It denotes alſo a non-repug-- 
nance to exiſting, in any thing that does no. 


way exiſt, 

PO'SSIBLE (A.) is ſometimes oppoſed to. 
real exiſtence, and underſtood. of a thing 
which, tho” it does net actually exiſt, yet 
may exiſt 3 as a new ſtar, another world, Sc. 
which are particularly ſaid to be phyſically - 
poſſible. It is alſo oppoſed to impoſſible, in 
which ſenſe it is applicable to any thing which. . 
does not contradict itſelf, or involve contra · 


Acer predicates, whether it actually exiſt or 
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POST (S.) a courier or letter-carrier, or 
one who frequently changes horſes, poſted or 
placed on the road, for quicker diſpatch. The 
word is alſo applied to the houſes where fuch 
28 takes up and lays down his charge. 

In the Military Art, it isany place or ſpot of 
ground, fortified or not, where ſoldiers may 
make a ftand and fortify themſelves, or re- 


Pot was taken 

Gzxzz ar POST- OFFICE (S.) eſtabliſhed 
by act of it in the 12th of king 
Charles II, is kept in Lombard-freet, Lon- 
don, and is by two poſt-maſters 
who have under them about forty 
other officers of their own appointing, as 
the receiver-general, accomptant-general, ſe- 
cretaty, ſolicitor, reſident and principal ſur- 
„ accomptant, clerk of the 


ers for the inland office ; beſides which there 
are for the foreign office a ona ern. 
an accomptant-general, a ſecretary, a 


On this grand 
office depend 180 poſt-maſters in England 
and Scotland, who keep regular officers for 
their ſeveral ſtages, and ſub-poſt-maſters in 
their branches. The poſt travels at the rate 
24 hours. And for thoſe 


poſt-boy, every 

Pzxxy-POST (S.) is a poſt eftabliſhed for 
the benefit of London and the adjacent 
parts; by which any letter or parcel not ex- 
ceeding 16 ounces weight, or 101. value, is 
ſpeedily conveyed to and from all parts within 
10 miles of London. This poit is managed 
by a comptroller, under whom are a col- 
lector, an accomptant, fix ſorters, eight ſub- 
ſorters, and ſixtv- nine meſſengers, 

Apvaxeep-POST (S.) is a ſpot of 22 
ſeized by a party to ſecure the army, and 
cover the poſts that are beyond. 


22 us 2 ton, fre, &c."theſe are alſo ſaid to 


| 


POS 
POSTE/A (S.) in Law, is the return of 
a record of the proceedings in a cauſe after 
a trial and verdi& by writ of Niſi prius into 
the court of Common Pleas, after a verdict ; 
and there afterwards recorded. : 

* POST-DOWN (P. N.) in Hampſhire, 
_ fair is July 26, for cheeſe, bacon, and 

orſes 

POSTE'RIOR ( A.) a term of relation 
implying ſomething behind, or that comes 
after another, in which ſenſe it is uſed in op- 
poſition to prior or anterior. 

POSTERIO/RITY (S.) in Law, denotes 
coming after, a term uſed in oppoſition to 
priority, 28 where a perſon holds lands or te- 
nements of two lords, he is ſaid to hold of his 
antienter lord by priority, and of his latter 
lord by poſteriority. 

POSTE/RIORS (S.) the lade parts. 

POSTE'RITY 8 ) ſucceeding genera- 
tions; deſcendants, 

PO/STERN (S.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 
gate generally made in the angle of the flank 
of a baſtion, or in that of a curtin, or near” 
the orillon, deſcending into the ditch; by 
which the garriſon may march in and out un- 
perceived by the enemy, either to relieve he 
works, or to make private allies, Cc. 

PO'STHUMOUS (A.) a child born wc 
his father's death, or taken out of the body 
of a dead mother ; from whente it is fre- 
quently applied to the works of an author not 
publiſhed till after his deceaſe. 

PO/STIC (P.) backward ; behind. 

PO'STIL (S. 3 a name untiently given to 4 
note in the margin of the bible, and after-" 
wards to one in any other book poſterior to 
the text. 

POSTTLLION (S.) one who guides the 
firſt pair of fix horſes in à coach: the guide 
of a poſt- chaiſe. 

PO'STING (S.) among Merchants, is 
putting an account forward from one book to 
another, particularly from the journal or 
waſte- book to the ledger, 

PO/STIQVE' (S.) in Architecture, is an 
ornament of {culpture ſuper - added after the 
work is done, a table of marble, or other mat - 
ter, is alſo ſaid to be Peſtipue, when it is 
incruſtrated in' a decoration of architecture, 


POSTS 8.) in Building, are large pieces c. 


of timber placed upright in houſes. In Sculp- 


ture, they are ornaments formed after the 


manner of rolls, or wreathings; ſome of 
_ which are fmple, and others enriched, or 
flouriſhed. 

POST-przm (S.) in Law, is 'ofed where 
any writ is returned by the heriff after the 
day, affigned ; for which mſec, the cuſtos 
brevium has 4d. 

POST-x1ns (S.) is a certain duty payable 
to the king for a fine formerly acknowledged 
— court ; paid by the congnizee after the 


and all thin touchi 
the fume is fully poſted, go ng. 


POSTMERIDIAN (A.) paſt the meri⸗ 
dian or mid-day ; in the afternoon, 
POSTPOINE (V.) to put or ſet any thing 


| behind or after another in point of time. 


PO/STSCRIPT' (S.) an article added to a 
letter or memoir, containing ſomething learnt 
or recollected after the picce was written. 

PO/STULATE (S.) in Mathematics, e. 
is ſuch an eaſy and ſelf-evident ſuppoſition,” 
as needs no explication or illuſtration to ren- 
der it intelligible, - 

POSTULA/TION (S.) in the Canon Laws 
is the nomination of a parſon to a dignity in _ 


1 * which by the canons — 


ö 


POT 


be elefted ; as for want of age, of birth, being 


already poſſeſſed of a benefice incompatible 


therewith, or the like impediment. Thus 
the formal election of ſuch a perſon being 
faulty, they are obliged to proceed by way of 
Poſtulation, that is, the chapter beſeeches the 
perſon to whom the confirmation of the e- 
lection belongs, to approve of it, tho? it be 
not canonical, 

PO!STURE (S.) in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, is the ſituation of a figure with regard 
to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal mem- 
bers thereof, with regard to one another, | 
whereby its action is expreſſed. 

PO/STURE - MASTER (S.) nei; 
teaches or practi ſes e of the 


body. 

PO'SY (S.) a motto on a ring; a W 
of flowers, or noſegay. 

POT (S.) a veſſel either to drink out of, 
or to boil meat in. 


PO'TABLE (A.) ſomething that may ” 


| fwallowed by way of drink. 


POT-ASH (8.) the lixivious aſhes of cer- 
tain vegetables, uſed in the making of glaſs, 


p, &c, 
POTA'TION (S.) a drinking bout; a 


| draught, 


POTA' TOE (S.) an eatable root well 
known. 

PO'/TANCE, or POTENXCE ($.)'i is that 
fud ina watch, wherein the lower pivot of 
_— you plays, and one of the crown wheels 


"PO/TENCY (S.) power 3 influence; ef- 
fcacy; ſtrength. 

PO/TENT (A.) powerful; forcible ; effi- 
cacious z ſtrong. 

PO'TENT, or yoTzxcE (S.) in Heraldry, 
is a term for a kind of croſs, whoſe ends all 
terminate like the head of a crutch ; galled 


_ —— —— croſs. 


TATE (S.)'a monarch ; Y fo- 


—_ prince. 


POTENTIAL. (A.) in the Schools, is uſed | 


enn 


Its fairs are held the 


to denote and diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities, 


which are ſuppoſed to exiſt in the body in 
potentia only, by which tkey are capable in 
ſome manner of aſfecting and impreſſing on 


us the ideas of ſuch qualities, tho* not actu- 


ally inherent of themſelves ;. in which ſenſe 
we ſay potential heat, Potential cold. In Gram- | 
mar, it is applied to one of the moods of | 
verbs, 4 
POTENTIA'LITY (S.) poſſibility ; not 


actuality 

POTENTIALLY (P.) in power or poll | 
bility z not in act, 

PO/T-GUN (S.) a gun. which makes a 


PO'THER (S.) buſtle; tumult ; flutter, 

PO/TION 8. }a liquid medicine, as much 
as can bedrank at one time. 
"POTTAGE * uns bop; Bquer . 


{mall ſmart noiſe, 4 1 


* 


P O U 
wherein meat has been boiled. 

PO'TTERY (S.) the manufacture of 
earthen ware, or the art of making earthen 
veſſels. 

PO/TTLE (S.) an Engliſh meaſure con- 
taining two quarts. 

PO/TTON {P. N.) a town in Bedford- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 43 meaſur'd miles. 

d Tueſday in January, 
a” large horſe-fair ; Tueſday before Eaſter 3 
iſt Tueſday in July ; and Tueſday before 
OR. 29, for cattle in general ; the market is 
on Saturday, 

POT-vaLIAanT (A.) heated with courage 
by ſtrong drink. 

POUCH (S.) a ſmall bagz a wb 2 
| pocket, 

POUD (S.) a boil, felling, or ſore. 

POULTICE, or your. is (S.) a W of 
1 called alſo a cataplaſm. 

POU'LTON (P. N.) a town in Lancaſhire, 
diſtant from London 212 meaſur d pales? 
The fairs are held Feb. 2, for horned cattle, 
May 3, and July 5, for ditto and {mall wares 5 
the market is on Monday. 

POU'LTRY (S.) au kinds of domeſtic 
fowls, brought up in yards, as cocks, hens,, 
capons, ducks, turkeys, Se. 

POUNCE (S.) is gum fandrich pounded 
and ſifted very fine, to rub on paper to keep 
it from ſinking or blurcing. Allo, a little 
heap of charcoal duſt, incloſed in a piece of 
muſlin. or other open ſtuf, to be paſit iced over 


Roles pricked in a work, in order to mark the 


lines or defigns thereof, on paper, filk, Sc. 
to be finiſh'd with a pen and ink, a needle, - 
or the like, 

PO/UNCES (S.) in Falconry, are the ta- 
lons, or claws of a bird of prey. F 

POUND (S.) a ftandard weight, confiſt- 
ing in Troyweight of 12, and in Averdu- 
pois of x6 ounces. It denotes alſo a money 
of acccount ; ſo called, becauſe the antieat 
pound of filver weighed a pound of Troy 
Among lawyers, it denotes a place of ſtrength, 
in which to keep cattle that are diſtrained, or 
put in for treſpaſs, till they are replevied or 
redeemed. 

POUND (V.) to beat; to bruiſe in a 
mortar. 

PO!/UNDAGE (S.) a ſubſidy of 12d. inthe 
pound, granted to the crown on all goods and 
merchandizes exported or imported; and if 
by aliens, one penny more. Alfs, the fee 
—— to the keeper of à pound for pounded 
cat e. 

POUR (V.) to put Equids into or out of 
a veſſel ; to flow; to ruſh tumultuouſſy. | 

PO/URSUIVANT, or rnb. | BY 
in Heraldry, is the loweſt order of officers at 
arms; and are properly attendants on the he- 
ralde, when they marſhal public ceremonies. - 
Of thoſe, in England, there are only four, 
vit. 3 n n 

4E gon. 


f 


: tle, 


* by _ 


% 


+ .- ,- 
gon, and portculliee. | 
POUT' (s (S.) a kind of cod-fih; alſo, a 
Por (v.) to look ſullen, furly, or 


® POWDER (s.) in Pharmacy, a dry me- 


| * well broken, either in a mortar. by 


or by chemical operations; alſo 

gun- powder; ſweet ſcented duſt for the hair. 
POWDER (V.)} to reduce to duſt; to 
12382 to ſprinkle with duſt; to ſalt 


POWDER: carers (S.) boards joined 
together in form of a. triangle, filled with 


her, they are ſet on fire to clear the decks. 

PO'WER (S.) in Phyſiology, is the faculty | 
of doing or ſuffering any thing. In Mecha- 
Nics, it denotes any force, whether of man, 
a, horſe, or ſpring, the wind, water, Cc. 
which being applied to a machine, tends to 
produce motion. In Law, it fignifies, in ge- 


authority, ted b 
Ea 2 
POWERS 


G.) in Arithmetic and Alge- 
bra, are nothing hut the products iſſuing from 


the continnal multiplication of a number, or 


ity, into itſelf : thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 3 
c. are the powers of the number 2; and 


28 a3, 4% Ee. the powers ot the quan- ; 


tity a; which operation is called inwolurion ; 
which oe, In Divinity, it is the ſxxth. order 
in the 2 of 1 Alſo, command, 
* influence, ability, . 
PQ/WDER-BATCH (P. x.) in Shrop- 
_ whoſe fair is Sept. 27, for horned cat- 
ries, and ſheep 
POX, or gr (S) in Medicine, is 
4 
af the in, which it covers with puſtules, or 
ulcerous eruptions, that frequently leave fcars 


them, 
Fazxcu-POX (S.) is defined a malignant | 


and putredinous dyſcraſy of all the humours, 


but eſpecially of the ſerum and lymph, ariſing 
from a venercal taint received into the 


body j ar, according. to Sydenham, when: a 
gonorrhea has continued a long while, or long 


enough for the poiſonous matter to make its 


way, into the blood; or by aſtringents given 


_ unieaſanably, it cannot make its exit, then 


the patient is infected with the French-poxs 
POY (S.) a pole uſed by rope-dancers to 
poize themſelves. 
PRA'/CTIC- (.) the practical part of any” 
2 an (A.) performable * 
PRACT I 3. 
Sele abe of keing.dons;; alliilable:. * 
PRA/CTICE (S.) the habit. of doing-any 


thing ; uſe ; dexterity acquir'&by habit. In 


. it is a certain compendious me- 
e king the rule of 
ICE (V.) to tranſa@ z; to nego= 


 combuſtibles. They are ſet apart upon a pl 
ip's deck, and when the enemy has boarded | 


zous diſeaſe appearing. on the ſurface | 


{ 


FRA 
tiate ſecretly ; to uſe bad arts or ſtratagema q 
22 medical methods z to exerciſe any pro 


PRACTITIONER (S.) one who exerciſes 
anx art or profeſſion. 

PRA, is a Latin prepoſition, literally fig- 
nifxing before, and uſed in many words in our 
language, to denote the relation of priority 3 
tho they are often written with a common 


e inftead of 22 as pr ac-ſſion or preceſſion, 


prædeceſſur or of &c. 
PRAECO' A (S.) things known 
' PRAZ/DATORY (A.) robbing; pillaging 3 


undering, 
PRAGMA/TIC SANCTION (S.) in the 
Civil Law, is defined by Hottoman to be a 
reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign, dehiver'd 
dy advice of his council, to ſome college, or- 
der, or body of the people, upon conſulring 
him on ſome caſe of their community. The 
like anſwer given to any Gngle perſon, is cal- 
led fimply Reſcript. But the term is chiefly 
applied to a ſettlement of Charles VI, empe- 
ror of Germany, who in the year 1722, ha- 
ving no ſons, ſettled his hereditary dominions 
on his eldeſt daughter, the Archdutcheſs Ma- 
ria Thereſa, which was confirmed by the diet 
of the Empire, and guarantied by Great-Bri- 
' tain, France, the States General, and moſh 


of the-powers of Europe. 


PRAGMATTICAL (A.) BY term ſome- 
times uſed. in the ſame ſenſe as practical, me- 


chanical, problematical; alſo, whimſical, 


humorous, fantaſtical, impertinently buſy. 

PRAISE (S.) commendation; fame; ho- 
_ — celebrity; ground or bn 
Ot pralic 

PRAISE INT to commend, 2pplaud ; to 
glorify in worſhip, 

PRAME, or rau (S.) a flat-bottom'd 

; boat. 

PRA/MNION (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the name of a {mi-pellucid gem, ſo diſtinct 
from all others, as | to make a diſtinct genus 
of foſſile. 

PRANCE, or rarer (V.) in Horſe- 
manſhip, is to bound or ſpring forward in 
high — to ride gallantly ; 7 8 
r- manner. 

PRANK (V.) to decorate, dreſs, or 
ſprace up 

PRANK 33x folkiey's wild flight; 
a mad, ludicrous, or wicked trick. 

PRATE. V.] to chatter;; prattle 3 to tall 

impertinently. 
ATFQUE, or vn Ate (S.) bs Comn- 
merce, is a negotiation, or communication of 
commerce, which, a merchant - veſſel obtains 


at the port it arrjves in, and the countries 18 
diſcovers :. but is particularly uſed for licence 
to traffic, granted to the maſter of a Rip in 
the ports of Italy upon a bilk oF health 3 thas 
i, à certificate that the place whence he came 
is not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe, 


1 


1 


PRA'TTLE 


PRE 
- "PRA'TTLE (S.) the tittle-tattle, trifling 
talk of a child. 

PRA/VITY (S.) lewdnefs 3 naughtineſs ; 

of manners. 

PRAWN (S.) a ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh like 
n chrimp, but larger. 

PRA TER (.) in Theolopy, is a peti- 
tion put up to God, either for the obtaining 
{ome future favour, 'or the returning ofthanks 
for a paſt one. Divines diſtinguiſh three 
kinds of prayer; vocal, which is cloathed in 
words and ſounds; mental, whieh is only 
formed or conceived ih the mind, and not de- 
liyered in words; and cjaculatory, which is 4 
ſhort ſudden flight, without ſtudy, order, or 
. premeditation, Among us, Prayer is moſt 
3 conſider d either as pre-conceived, + 

or ex temporary. Under the firſt, dome all 
ſet forms, Whether public or private, by 
_ which the mind is «rected in the order, man- 
ner, exprefiion, Sc, of its petitions z the ſe- 
cond, is that whtre the mind is left to itſelf, 
And its on conduct, buth as to matter, manner; 
words, &c, 

. PREA'CHING (s.) 
| ion of the word of God ia public | 


Fe the pronouticing a ſermons ur public ion 
on fore paſſage in the ſacred ſcriptures, in 


order to inform the judgment and amend the 

lives of the hearers. 

 PRE/- 

tion given th*the inhabitants of the earth, 

who, according to ſome, lived before Adam. 

- PREA MRI 8 a preface, or in trodue- 
tion to a diſcourſe. In Law, it is the begin- 
ning of an act of parliament, which ſerves to 
dpen the intent of the act, and the miſchiefs 

-antended to be remedied by it. 

PRE'BEND (8:) is the maintenance a pre- 

. bendary eeceives out of the eſtate of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church, Prebends are diſ- 

"tinguithed into firaple and dignitary; a fnple 

Prabend has nd more than the revenue for its 
— but a Prebend cvith digi, has al- 
ways a juriſdiction annexed to it. 

RE BENDART (S.) is an ecclefiaſtic 

. who enjoys a prebend. 

Gor bn PRE/BENDARY or Hrax- 
ForD, called alſo Prebendarius epiſcopms, is 


-one of the 28 minor , Who has, 
ex officio, the firſt canon's place that falls, 
He was antiently confeſſor of the biſhop and 


cathedral, and had the offerings at the altar ; 
on Which account he was called the . 


PRECA/RIOUS (A.) dependant; uncer- 
: tain ; at the will and pleaſure of anther held 

2 courteſy. 

" PRECE/DENGE, or #xncxptxcy ($,) 

place of honour to which a perfon is enti- 
IN this is either of courteſy « or right. The 
Former is that which is due to age, eſtate, 


Sc. which is regulated by cuſtom and civil | 
_— violent. 
ATION (8.) a proceſs in Ohe- 


1 
* 


ty 3 the latter is ſettled by authority, 
"wn broken in upon, gives an action 


rw fs 


E 


— 


AMITES (p. M.) a debemina- 


8. in Tbeclegp is ihe | fore. In Aſtronomy, it is 4 term ap 


| 


PRE 
The ladies take lace according to the nality ' 
| of their — q 

. PRE'CEDENT (S.) in Law, denotes a 
caſe which has been determined, and which 
ſerves as a rule for all of the fame nature : 
thus, the precedents of courts have the force 
of laws, and no court will reverſe i * 7 
contraty to many precedents. It fre- 
quently denotes an original, authentic inftrh- 
ment or writing, which ſerves as a forth to 
draw others by, 

PRECENTOR (S.) a Agar in cathe- 
drals, popularly called a chanter, or maſter * 
the chojr. 

PRE CEP T (S.) in Law, b. fn 
writing ſent by a chief juſtice, juftice of peace; 
Sc. far 1 xn record, or other 
matter, before authoritatively 
given; a mandate, 


PRECE/PTIVE: (A) a or ber- 
ee r OR .) (S.) 3 _ motor 3 
ſchool-maſter. 

PRECE'SSIUN (S.) the act of going 2 


a flow motion of the equinoctial points to- 
wards the weſt ; that is, in the language bf 
aſtronomers, i an antecedentia er contrary to 
the order of the ſigns. It is the differences 
of time by wich the equinoxes in each year 
precede the time of their happening in the 
laſt ; for becauſe of the x of the. 


| equinodtial points in the Heavens, the ſun 


will meet and enter them every year ſooner 
than he did the taft. This regreſſive motion 
of the points, is about 50 each yen, which 
is not quite four {:conds in time, and thete- 
fore not ſenſible in the courſe of many years ; 
however, theſe points are found to have a 

different Gtuation from what they had 200 


years ago 
PRECINCT (s $:) « Peel of lud r- - 

rounded by ſome fence, river, &e, alfo, the 

bounds or extent of a juriſdi@ion, 
ere (A.) coftly, valuable, dear; 


rare, 
PRE/CIPICE (S.) n ſteep plate or og ek 
a dbwnright pitch or fall. 
' PRECUPITANCE, or Fase raver 
(S.) raſh haſte ; headlong hurry. 
ECI'PITANT (A.) falling of ruſhivg 
| headlong. In Chemiſtry, it is applied to any 
liquor, which, when poured on à ſolution, 18 
again ſeparated from its ſolvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veſſel, by poufing 
ſome other liquor updn it. 
PRECFPITATE (s.) in Chemiſtty, is 
ſubſtance, which — been diſſolvedd in a 
proper menſtruum, is again ſeparated from its 
ſolvent, and thrown . 80 the bottom 
of = veſſel by pourzutz ſore other Hquor 
n it. 
ner prrark (A.) — raſp, 


þ 


4 E 2 '"mitfiry, 


PRE 
- miſtry, which is a kind of ſeparation, where- | 
by the particles of a body diſſolved and ſuſ- 
pended in any menſtruous liquor, are detached 
therefrom, and fall down to the bottom of the 
veſſel. 

- PRECT'SE (A.) exact, ſtrict, nice, ſeru- 
- pulous, formal, finical. 

PRECIT'SIAN (S.) one who is over- ſcru- 

us in points of religion. | 
- PRECVSION (S.) exatt limitation. A- 
mong Logicians, it is the ſame with - 
16a 5 which ſee. * 

.PRECLU'DE (V.) to ſhut out, or prevent 
entrance by ſome anticipation. 

' PRECO/CITATE (V.) to EY HEM: 

' think before-hand. 

PRECOGNUTION (S.) previous know- 

> antecedent examination. 

PRECONCETVE (V.) to form an opi- 
nion before-hand; to imagine previouſly. 
PRECONCE'PTION (S.) an opinion pre- 
- viouſly formed. - 

PRECONISA/TION (S.) in the conſiſtory 
of Rome, is a declaration made by the car- 
dinal patron, or protector, of a perſon nomi- 
. nated by fome prince to a-prelature, by vir- 
tue of letters-patent, whereof he is the bearer; 
with which the Pope complying, gives his 
- collation. 

PRECONTSE (v.) is to make a report in 
the Pope's conſiſtory, that the party preſented 
to a benefice is qualified for the ſame. 

PRECO'NTRACT (S.) in Law, Po__y 

Sgnifies a contract made before another, 
is chiefly a app lied to marriage contracts. 

PRECO'RDIA (S.) in Anatomy, is a ge- 
_ neral name for the parts ſituated about the 
heart, in the fore-part of the thorax ; as the 
diaphragm, 3 and even the heart 
- itſelf, with the ſpleen, lungs, Sc. 

PRECU'RSOR (S.) a forerunner, a har- 
dinger, who goes before any one to denote his 
. coming ; and is peculiarly applied to St John 
the Baptiſt, who is tiled the Precurj of 


|. 

PRE/DATORY (A.) of, or belongiog to 
- robbing, pillaging, or plundering; hungry, 
- preying, rapacious. 

PREDECE'SSOR (S.) properly fignifies a 
perfon who has preceded or gone before ano- 
cher in the ſame office or employment; 
in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſned from An- 


PREDESTINA/T ION, in general, ſigni- 
- Hes a decree of God, whereby, from all e- 
ternity, he ordained ſuch a concatenation of | 
+ cauſes as muſt produce every event by a kind 
of fatal neceſſity, and mangre all oppoſition, 
In this ſenſe the Turks are great Predeſirna- 
_rians; and on this account are more daring 
than otherwiſe” they would de. Among 
Chriftans, it is uſed in a more limited ſenſe, 
for a jadginent or decree of God, whereby he 
{has reſolved, from all eternity, to ſave a cer- 


tain punber of perſons from thence called 


EY 


4 


| 


PRE. 
elected; ſo that the reſt of mankind being 
left in a Nate of impenitence, are ſaig to he 
reprobated : a doctrine which has given oc- 
caſion to infinite diſputes and controverſies a- 
mong divines. 

PREDETERMINA'TION (S.) in Phi- 
loſophy, is that concurrence of God, which 
determines men in all their ations, both 
good and evil; and this concurrence, or in- 
fluence, is called phyſical predetermination, 
or premotion: for divines maintain, 8 
God has no ſhare in the ſins of mankind; 
as much as he only affords his ah 
to the phyſical part of their actions, not to 
the moral part. This has likewiſe been a 
ſubject of much debate among the learned. 
| PRE'DIAL TITANS (S.] are thoſe that 
are paid of things ariſing and growing from the 

only; as corn, hay, fruit, &c, 
PRE DICABLE (A.] among Logicians, de- 
notes a general quality which may be predica- 
ted, or aſſerted of ſeveral things: thus ani- 
| mal is Predicabi of mankind, "amy birds, 
fiſhes, Se. 
| PRE/DICAMENT, Or CATEGORY (8. ) a 
rank, claſs, or order of beings, or ſubſtances, - 
ranged according to their natures ; and are ten 
in number, vi. ſubſtance, accident, quan- 
tity, quality, relation, action, ſituation, du- 
ration, and habit. 
FRE DICANT (A.) preaching. 
. PRE DICATE (S.) in Logic, is that part 
of a propoſition which affirms or denies ſome- 
but | thing of the ſubject : thus, in theſe propo- 
| ftions, Jnow is white, ink is not white, white= 
neſs is the predicate, which is affirmed of 
ſnow, and denied of ink. 

PREDICATING (S.) in Logic, is the 
act of affirming and denying ſomething of a 
thing; as a man is nt a borſe; Body is a ſub- 
Bance, &c. 

PREDICTION (s.) is the foretelling of 

what is to come, either by divine revelation, 
art or 888 F 

1 (V.) to adapt previouſly to 

1 certain pu poſe: 

| PREDO'MIN ANT ( A. ) that which pre- 

vails, or has ſome ſuperiority over another 
thing. 

8 PREDO'MINATE (V. ) to Os 

get the aſcendant ; to bear rule, 

PRE-ELE/CTION (S.) an cleftion made 
by a previous decree. 
\ PRE-E'MINENCE (S.) fapericeity of ex- 
cellence, power, or namens 3 e 
priority of place. 

PRE-EMPTION (S.) a. privilege, anti- 
ently allowed the king's purveyor, to have 


- 


- 


q 


\ houſhold, but taken away by ſtat, 19, Car, II. 

| PREENING (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the action of birds dreſſing their feathers, to 
enable them to glide more readily thro' the 
air. For which purpoſe they haye two pecu- 
liar ** on their rump, which ſecrete an 
unctuous 


p 


the firſt buying of corn, Sc. for the king's - 


PRE 


unctuous matter into a bag that is perforated, ( 


out of which the bird occaſionally draws it 
with its bill. 

ÞRE-ENGA'GEMENT (S.) a previous 
obligation. 

PRE-EXI'STENCE (S.) the ſtate of a 
thing actually in being before another. 

PRE FACE (S.) an introductory diſcourſe 
to a book, to inform the reader of the de- 
fign, method, Sc. obſerved therein; and ge- 
nerally what is neceſſary to facilitate the un- 
derſtanding of a book. ö 

PRE!/FECT (S.) in antient Rome, was 
one of the chief magiſtrates who governed in 
the abſence of the kings, conſuls, and em- 


PREFE'CTURE (S.) the government or 
chief rule of a city or province. 

PREFE'R (V.) to regard one more than 
another; to advance; exalt; exhibit; to 
offer ſolemnly; to propoſe publickly. 

PREFERABLE (A. ) eligible before ſome- 
thing elſe, 

PREFE/RRING (S.) the act of prefer- 
ring, or eſtimating one thing above another; 
the choice of one thing rather than ano- 
ther. 

' PREFI'GURATE (v. ) to repreſent by a 

or figure. 

PREFIX (V.) to appoint, nominate, ſet- 
tle, eſtabliſh, 

PREFIX (S.) in Grammar, ſome particle 
put before a word, to vary the ſignifica- 
tion. 

PRE GNANC (S.) the ſtate of a wo- 
man who has conceived, or is with child. 

PRE'GNANT (A. ) teeming, breeding, 
fruitful ; full of conſequence, 

PREGUSTA'TION (S.) taſting before- 
hand, or before another, 

E PREJU'DGE (V.) to determine a que- 
ſtion beforehand ; to condemn before hear- 


ing. 

PREJUDICE (S.) does not mean a judg- 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpe& of 
time, but as paſſed before the things were 
. duly conſidered and fully underſtood. Hence 
| — is ſometimes called anticipation, and 

a pre-conceived opinion; and makes one of 
the many cauſes of error. 

PRE/JUDICE (V.) to pre- poſſe ſs with 
unexamined opinions; to injure or hurt; to 
bias a perſon in his opinion of another. 

PREJUDVCIAL (A.) miſchievous, inju- 
rious, hurtful. 

PRELACV (S.) the dignity or poſt of a 
prelate or ecclefiaſtic of the higheſt order; 
epiſcopacy z. the order of biſhops, ' 

PRELATE (S.) an eccleſiaſtic raiſed to 
_ dignity of a biſhop, archbiſhop, patriarch, 


| PRELA/TION (S.) preference; 5 ſetting of 
one above the other. 
PRE'LATURE (S.) the ſtate or Ugnity of 


wo | 


or 
* 4 


| 


Þ 
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PRE 

PRELE'CTION (S.) a leſſon or lecture 
a reading to others. 

PRELIBA'TION (S.) fore - taſte; effuſion 
previous to taſting. 

PRELVMINARY (S. )i in n denotes 
ſomething to be examined and determined, 
before an affair can be treated of to the pur- 
poſe; previous, introductory, proemial. 

PRE/LUDE (S.) ſomething introductory. 
In Muſic, it is uſually a flouriſh or irregular 
air, which a Muſician plays off-hand, to try 
if his inſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him 
into the piece to be played. 

PREMATU'RE (A.) ripe too ſoon 3 
formed before the time; too caclyy too 8 


ſaid or done. 
PREMATU'RITY (8. ) early ripeneſs, or 


before the time. 


PREME/DITATE (V.) to contrive, form, 
think, or conceive hand. 

PREMISE (V.) to explain previouſiy; to 
ſay ſomething by way of introduction. 

PREMISES, or 3 (S. 8 Lo- 

an appellation given to the two 
gelen of a ſyllogiſm, as going before, or ; 
preceding the concluſion, In Law, it figni- | 
fies the lands, tenements, Sc. mentioned in 
the beginning of a deed. 

PREMIUM, or rx&MIUM (S.) pro- 
perly ſignifies a reward or recompence; — 
it is chiefly uſed in a mercantile ſenſe for the 
ſum of money given to an inſurer whether of 
ſhips, houſes, lives, Ce. Alſo, a ſum volun- 
tarily given for a loan of money over and above 
common intereſt. | 

PREMONSTRA/NTES(P.N. YinChurck 
Hiſtory, is a religious order, inſtituted by St 
Norbert, about the year 1119. 

PREMO/NISH (V. ) to warn or admoniſh 
before-hand. 

PREMONITION (s.) progiqes notice, or 
intelligence. 

PREMUNIE/NTES (S.) in Law, are writs 
diſpatched to the biſhops, to call them to paz- 
liament ; warning them to bring with them 
the deans and archdeacons; one proctor for 
each chapter, and two fop the clergy of each 
d. oceſe. . 

PREMUNURE, or PR &MUNIRE (S. ) in 
Law, is taken two ways; either for a writ, 
or for the offence for Which it is granted. 
The offence is, the aſſerting the pope's ſu- 
| premacy, or the refuſing to take the oath of 
allegiance, or of the king's ſupremacy. The 
puniſhment ordained: by the ſtatute is, that 
the offender ſhould be out of the king's pro- 
tection, be impriſoned at the king's pleaſure, 
and loſe his lands, goods, and chattels. 

PREMUNI TION (S.) an anticipation of 
objection; a fortifying before- hand. 

PRENOMINA/TION (S.) the privilege 
of being named firſt. 

PRENO / MEN (S.) among che antient 


Romans, was a name 3 to their family 
2 | 


| ing petit 


PRE 
ame, anſwering to our Chriſtian dame ; as 
Caius, Lucius, Marcus. 
1 ION (S.) fore-knowledge ; pre- 
ſcience; pre · conception. 
' PREO/CCUPANCY (S.) the act of tak- 
n before another. 
-PREGO/CCUPA'TION (s.) anticipation 3 


1 (V.) to progueſticate ; 
-preſage ; to foretel future events from - 


PREORDA'IN (V.) to ain before- 
- -PRB'ORDINANCE (S.) an antecedent or 
Kit decree. 


PREORDINA'TION (s.) the aft of pre- 
PREPARATION (s.) a provifien made 


For any eaterprize or defign. In Mathema- 


tics, it is ſomething preparatory to the de- 
anenfiration-of 2 propofition, In Pharmacy, 


it is the manner of and managing 
-any medicine, in order to fit it for the pur- 
Pois intended. In Anatomy, it in che art 
of preſerving animals for anatomical uſes; 

ich is done either by drying them tho- 
aoughly, or putting them in à proper n- 


* PREPARATORY (A.) antecedent; pre- 
vous; introducto 


-  PREPA/RE 3 or make rea- 


dy; to adjuſt, or fit for uſe; or to diſpoſe a 
2 : 

PREPE/NSE, or rare (A.) in 
Law; denotes fore-thought : thus, when a 
man 3s ſlain upon a ſudden quarrel, if there 
was mefice prepenſed formerly between them, 
it makes it murder. 
©  PREPO/NDERATE (V.) to out-weigh, | 
or weigh down ; to be of greater worth or 
Ane z to weigh in onc's mind, deliberate, 
er confider, 

PREPO/SITION (s.) in Grammar, is one 
4 parts of ſpeech, fo called becauie it 
ſerves to govern the noun that follows it; 


duch as through, for, with, by, &c, 


- -PREPO/SITOR (s.) a ſcholar appointed 


ty the maſter to over-look the reſt. 
PREPOSSE/SS (V.) to prevent, bias, or 
an one's mind with prejudice, _ 
PREPOSSE/SSION (S.) preoccupation ; 
projudice pre-conceived opigion. 
PREPO/STEROUS (A.) wrong 4 abſurd ; 
3 fooliſh; unnatural; unicaſonable 
PRE/PUCE (S. ) in Anatomy, is the fore- 
Kein; being a prolongation of the cutis of 
-the penis, covering the glans. 
PREREQUISITE (A.) ſomething previ- 


- -oufly neceff: 


neceſſary. - 

PRERO GATIVE (S.) a pre-eminence 
*which one perſon has over another. 

PRERO/GATIVE zovyart (S.) that 


\power which the king hatb, not only over 


other perſons, 6 yg wn courie of 
the common ant in right of his crown; 


| augury, or fign of ſome 


PRE 
| ſuch as pardoning condemned criminals j en- 
emption of his perſon from arreſts, and of 
his goods and ee from tribute, or di- 


Sc. 

' PREROGA/TIVE covar (S.) a court 
delonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
wherein wills are proved, and adminiſtrations 
granted that belong to the archbafhop by his 
preragative z and within bis province. t 

PRESAGE FS.) in Antiquity, denotes an 

fature event ; which 
was chiefly taken from the flight of birds, 
the entrail of victims, Sc. Among Phyſi- 


— 


ſometimes called Pr: 


diſtinctly, but thoſe acar ; 

defect of fight got this Aion, becauſe 

old are naturally ſabject to it. | 
RE'/SBY TER S.) in the primitive Chri- 


an church, was an elder, vac of the ſecond 
orders of ecclefiaſtics ; the other two being 


biſhops and deacon. This, bowever, has 


been matter of much 

ter, or elder, is a word — Gans che 
Greek tranſlation of the Old Teftament, 
where it commonly fignifies ruler or gover- 
nor; it being a note of office end dignity, 
not ef age, and in this ſenſe bi are 
ers in the New Tei- 
tament. The pute between the fol- 
lowers of the Geneva and Roman diſcipline, 
is about the ſameneſs and difference of 
Pre/ayters and bft. at the time of the 


apaſtles. : 
PRESBY TE/RIANS (P. N.) are a ſect of 
Proteſtants, ſo called from their maintaining 
that the government of the church appointed 


that is by preibyters and ruling elders, aſſo- 
ciated for its government and ditciplinc. The 
Preſsyterians affirm, that there is no order in 
the church 23 eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, ſuperior to that of preſbyters 3 that 
all miniſters being atmbaſſadors, are equal by 
their commiſſion; and the elder or ur, 
and biſhop, are the ſame in name and 

for which. they alledge At xx. 28, Se. 
The only difference between them and the 
church of England, telates to diſcipline and 
church goverument. 
is a ſynod, which may be pro vincial, natio- 
nal, or ecumenical ; and they allow of ap- 
peals from inferior to ſuperior aſſemblies; 
according to At xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next 
aſſembly is compoſed of a number of miniſters 
and elders of a congregation, aſſociated for 
governing the churches within certain bounds, 
This authority they found upon As xi. 30, 
and xv. 4, 6, Se. The loweſt of their aſ- 
ſemblies or preſbyteries, ronſiſts of the mini- 
ſters and clders of a congreg ration WhO have 
power to cite before them any member, and 
to admoniſh, inſtruct, rebuke, and 8 


if 


by the New Teſtament, was by preibyteries ; 


8 it 4s fometimes uſed for a 
| PRE/SBYTA (S.) in Optics, . 


Their higbeft aſſembly 


2 


FRYE 


him from the euchariſt. They have alſo a 
deacon, whoſe office is to take care of the 
_ Their ordination is by prayer, faſting, 

impoſition of the hands of the preſby- 
— This is now the diſcipline of the cock 
of Scotland, 

- PRESBY'TERY (8.) elderſhip; prieſt- 
wks churcn-government by elders or preſ- 
byters ; a body of elders, whether prieſts or 
laymen, met for the exerciſe of church difci- 


, is fore- 


line, 
- PRE/SCLENCE (S.) in Theolo 
knowledge, or the knowledge 
of events before they come to — 
PRE/SCOT (P. N.) a town in Lancaſhire, 


diſtant from London 190 meaſured miles. | 


ks fairs are held fune 12, All Saints, and 
Nov. 2, for horned cattle, horfes, and toys; 
the market is on Tuesday. 


re of law. Among Phyficians, it fignifies | 
ome recipes, or medicinal directions and 
s of medicine. 
- PRESCRIPT ('S,) diretion 3 precept 3 
model preſeribed. 
-- PRESCRIPTION (S. 1 Lew, je # vight 
or title 3 by uſe and time, introduced 
net! mage the effects, in favour 
of perſons who have for a certain time had 
them in their poſſeſſion. In Common Law, 
Preſcription is uſually underſtood of a poſſeſ- 
Van — immemoriah or beyond the 
memory of man: but in the Civil Law, and 
even in our Common Law, there are pre- 
&riptions of a much ſharter date, In Me- 
dicine, it is the affigning a-proper and ade- 
quate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examina- 
tion of its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance 
with the virtues and efeRs of the materia 


medica, 
' PRE/SENCE (S.) ftate of being e 


in fight, or at hand; 2 judge 


2 port; air; mien; 


Gad has | 
ſtars i in the breaſt of Cancer. 


PRE 


| this time; . immediately; inſtantly; in 


a moment. 

PRESENTMENT (S.) in Law, is a mars 
denunciation of the jurors 
ſome other officer, as 2 juſtice, — 
ſearcher, ſurveyor, and, without any infor- 
mation, of an offence inquirable in a court tao 
which it is preſented. 

"PRESENTS (8) in Laws are the ſame 


with benevolences, or free gifts; 


eſpecially 

| thoſe given by the clergy, or the fates of the 
realm to the king. 

PRESEF'PE, or PROESEPE (S.) in Al- 

nomy, is the name given to three unn 


PRESERY A/TION (S.) in general, * ca 
notes the art of preſerving things in a tate of 


perfeftion. ; or, at leaſt, from being ſo far 
corrupted and fpoiled, as to be no longer uſes 
 PRESCRVBE (V.) to order; appoint 7 to- ful. | 

rules; to plead a cuſtom which has the | 


PRESE'RVATIVE (A.) of 2 preferviny 
quality; fomething preventive, Among Phy< 
fieians,. it denotes a 2 taken by way 
of prevention; ov, to fecure a man from @ 
difeaſe that threatens him. 

REST DB (V.) to be fet over; CEETD 
to ſuperintend. | 

PRESIDENCY (8. Y ſuperintendency. 

PRESIDENT (S.) an officer ereated or 
elected to over 2 company, in contra. 
diſtinction to the other members, who- ang 


called refidents. The Lord Profident-of the 


council, is the fourth great officer of the 
crown j whoſe office is to attend the king, 
— e bufineſs at council-table, and report 
the tranſactions there to the king. The L 
Prefident of the court of ſeſſion in Scotland, 
is the firſt of the fifteen lords, who 
in that auguſt aſſembly, which is the f 
court of juſtice in that kingdom. 
PRESVDIAL (S.) a bench ef 3 
bliſhed in the ſeveral cities of Cann, I ts - 
ultimately of all cauſes brougkt before 
them by way of appeal from the ſubaern | 


rexdinels of thought ; 2 quickneſs at expe- judges. 


PRESENT (A.) face to face; at hand; 3 
not future; attentive. In Grammar, it is 
the firſt tenſe of a verb, expreſſing the pre- 
ſent time, or that ſomething is now perform- 

Lite, or am writing, 

© PRE/SENT (s.) a gift or donative; a let- 
ter or mandate ex 

- PRESENT (V.) to place in the preſence 
of a ſuperior; to exhibit to vie w or notice z 
to offer 2 gift ; to level or ain at; inen 
information for a nuſance. 

' PRESENTA'TION” (S.) in Law, - is the 
20 of a patron offering his clerk to be infti- 
tuted in a benefice- of his gift, the ſame be- 
ing void. 

PRESENTYEE (S.) the clerk pen 
#benefice by a patron. 

3 (P.) · ſoon 3 quickly; at | 


* 


\ 


| farts, each adapted to the particular 


PRESS (S.) in the Mechanic Ants, it's 

machine of wood Re, OT 

any body very cloſe ; of w t — 
in which it is uſed. 


PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze, crufh, diſtreſs, 

conſtrain, compel, urge; to foree into mili- 
' ſervices 

PRESS-zzp (S. ) a bed . formed as to hö 
ſhut up in + caſe. > 

PRESS-GAxG (S. 1 of a crew of a 
man of war, with an at their head, 
ſent out to preſs men into the ſea- ſervice. 

PRESSURE, or ys ESsIeN (S.) denotes 
the ſqueezing any thing cloſe together; force - 
acting againſt any thing ; gravitation 3 view 
lence inflicted; affliction, grievance, diſtreſs; 
ee _ a character oe nr 
preſſion. | 


© 


PRE - 

- PREST (S. ) duty in money paid by the 
Kit upon his account in the exchequer, 
for money remaining in his hands. 

PREST-woxztyr (S.) the money given to 


new lifted ſoldiers, ſo called becauſe it binds 
thoſe who receive it, to be ready at all times, 
and at all calls. 
PRESTA'TION (S.) fignifies the 2 
of a certain Jam by archdeacons, and 
25 their biſhop. 
PRESTE'IGN (P. N.) a town in Radnor- 


ſhire, South Wales, diſtant from London 148 


meaſured miles. Its fairs are held June 24, 

and Nov. 30, for ſheep, horned cattle, and 

horſez; its market is on Saturday. 
-PRE'STER (S.) in Phyſiology, is a me- 


gor or an exhalation, thrown from the | 


clouds downwards with fuch violence, as by 
the collifion it is ſet on fire. It differs from 


the thunderbolt in the manner of its inflam- 


mation, and its burning and break ing every 
it touches with greater vehemence. 
PRE'STER-JOHN (P. N.) an appellation 
given to the king of Abyſſinia, or Æthiopia. 
This name, however, is altogether unknown 


| in Ethiopia, where he is called the Grand 


Negus 
PRE'STIGES (S.) delufions, impoſtures, 
fallacies, deceits, clandeſtine conveyances. 
PRESTIGIOUS (A.) deceitful, inſidious, 


| EE ITMONY ( (S.) in the Canon Law, 


denotes a fund or revenue, appropriated by 
the founder tor the maintenance of a prieſt 


without being erected into any title of bene- 


fice, chapel, priory, &:. and which is not 


a] ſubje& either to the pope, or to the ordinary; | 
but whereof the patron, and thoſe who have 


a right from him, are the collectors. 
PRESTO (P.) in the Italian Muſic, 


3 as freſtiſſimo does extremely 


| Arran (P. N.) a town in Lancaſhire, 
diſtant from London 211 meaſured miles, and 
ſends two members to parliament, Its fairs 


are held fir Saturday after Epiphany Jan. 6, 


for horſes chiefly; March 27, for horſes and 
Horned. cattle; and Sept. 7, for coarſe cloth 
and ſmall wares ; the markets are Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday, 

PRESTON (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe fair 
2s May 23, for pedlary. 

PRESU'ME (V.) to ſuppoſe, believe, ima- 


' PRESU'MPTION (. ) fignifies an opinion 
or belief of a thing. 
V1orznT PRESUMPTION (S.) in Law, 


Is frequently taken as a full proof; as if a 
perſon is found killed in a houſe, and at the 


fame time a man is ſeen to come out with a 
bloody ſword or knife, and no other perſon 


- was then in the houſe, this is a violent Pre- 


fanprion, and amounts to a proof that the ſaid 
man was the murderer. Again ; where all 
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PRE 
are dead, continual ny quiet poſſeſſion is a 
wnolent Pr ion. Alſo, if a landlord give 
a receipt for the laſt year's rent due of a long 
term, it is nd in Law, that all the 
reſt is likewiſe paid, tho' the tenant ſhould 


not be able to produce receipts. | 
PRESU"MPTIVE (A.) taken by previous 


. ſuppoſition z 3 ſuppoſed ; confident ; arrogant; 


preſumptuous. 


PRESUMPTIVE uz1x (S.) is the ſame 


with heir at law. See Heir. 


PRESU'MPTUOUS (A.) arrogant, con- 


fident, inſolent; irreverent with reſpet to 

holy things ; adventurous ; daring. | 
PRESUPBO SE (V i) to fu poſe previouſ] 

-or before-hand. g 5 


PRETENCE, or yzETexT (S.) a falſe 


argument; the act of ſhewing or alledging 
what is not N aſſumption j ſomething 


held out to 


PRETE ND (V. ) to hold out as a deluGve 
appearance; to put in a claim true or falſe 3 


to profeſs preſump tuouſly. 

PRETE/NDER (S. * a diſmbler, or 
| who arrogates to himſelf what he has yo 
right to; a competitor, or candidate. 


PRETE'NSION (S.) a claim true or falſe 


| 6&itious appearance. 
PRETERIM PERFECT (A.) ſignißies the 
thing not perfectly paſt, as I did bear. 
PRE'TERIT, or PRETERPERFECT (A.) 
in Grammar, is a tenſe which expreſſes the 


time paſt, or an action completely finiſhed ; + 


as, I have wrote, 
PPRETERUTION (S.) in Rhetoric, is # 


figure whereby, in pretending to paſs over 


thing untouched, we take a ſummary viewef 
it. 

PRETERMI'SSION (S.) the act of mit- 
ting, neglecting, or paſſing by. 

PRETERMIL T (V.) to omit z to paſs by 
unnoticed, 


PRETERNA/TURAL(A. ) different from, 


or out of the courſe of nature, 

PRETERPLUPE/RFECT {A. i in Gram- 
mar, is a tenſe, which reſpects a paſt time, 
and expreſſes that the action was then com- 
pletely finiſhed z as, I bad ⁊oritten. 


PRETE'XT (S.) a colour or motive, hg 


ther real or feigned, for doing ſomething. 

PRE'TOR, or ra A ron (S.) a magiſtrate 
among the Romans, not unlike our lord chief 
juſtices, or mayors of corporations z as IO 
veſted with, the power of diſtributing juſti 
among the citizens. 


PRETO/RIAN (A.) judicial; exerciſed by | 


the pretor 
| PRE/TTY (A.) neat ; elegant; beautiful 
without grandeur or dignity. 

PRE/VAIL (V.) to have force, effect; 
power, or influence; to overcome, either by 
arms, argument, perſuaſion,. or 8 
PRE VALENCE (S.) r ns ; 
ence; pr 


PRE/. 


2 


PRI | 
" PRE/VALENT (A.) vitorious, predomi- 
nant, powerful, 
' PREVA/RICATE (v.) to cavil, quibble, 


Muffle. ö 


PREVARICA'TION ($.) ſhuffle ; cavil. 
In the Civil Law, it is where the informer 


colludes with the defendants, and ſo makes 
only a ſham proſecution, Alſo, it is when a 


man falſly ſeems to undertake a thing with 
an an inteaitiod to deſtroy it; alſo, where a law- 
pleads booty, or aQts by colluſion, Sc. 
all denotes a ſecret. abuſe in a public of- 


or of a commiſſion given by a private-| ſh 


on. 


rue ron (8. ) at Cambridge, i is 


a maſter of arts, choſen at a commencement, 
to make an ingenious ſatirical ſpeech, reſlect- 
g on the miſdemeanours' of the . 


members. 
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ö jor ap to ſpur, goad, incite, impel ; 


PREVE'NIENT (A.) preceding; going 


before ; preveative. 


PREVENT (V.) to go before; to obviate; | 


to anticipate; pre-occupy; pre- engage; to hin- 


der, or obſtruct. 
' PREVE'NTION (S.) pre-occupation z an- 


ticipation; hindrance; obſtruction. In Law, | 


it is the right which a ſuperior perſon has to 
2 or tranſact an affair, prior to an infe- 


PREVE'NTIONAL (A.) in Aftronomy, 
the full moon that comes before any great 
moveable feaſt, or planetary aſpect. 

PREVENTIVE (A.) Ke no to hinder ; | 


preſervative. 
_ PRE'VIOUS (A.) antecedent ; prior; 3 go- 
before. 


PREY (S.) Tpoil; I aver od, the ravine of 
wild beaſts; ravage ; depredation. 
" PRIA/PISM (S.) a preternatural ten- 


© PRICE (s.) an equivalent paid for any, 
ing. 

PRICK (V.) to pierce with a ſmall punc- 

3 to nominate by a puncture, dot, or 

to pierce 

th remorle; to make acid; to mark a 


ra 
PRICK (s S.) 4 ſharp pointed . ; 
a thorn in the mind ; remorſe of conteience ; 


a ſpot or mat at which archers aito; ; a point, 
or fixed place; a puncture; the print of a 
Kare in the ſnow or froſt. 

* PRI'CKER (S.) a ſharp- pointed infird- ſi 
ment; a light horſeman. 

—— (S.) a buck in his ſecond year; 
a garden-baſket. 

42 CKING (S.) in the Sea-Language, is 
td make à point on the plan or chart, near 
about where the ſhip then is, or is to be at 
ſuch a time, in order to find the courſe they 
are to ſteer, 

PRICXKLE (S.) a ſmall ary paint, like 
that of a thorn or bramble. 

PRICKLOUSE (S; ) a word of contempt 


| for a taylor, 


* 


ö 


PR 


 PRICKLY (A.) full of ſharp points, _ 
6 (S.) a ſpecies of houſe · 
PRI DD (p. N.) in Somerſetſhire, whoſe 
fair is October 10, for oxen, horſes, and 


ſheep. ' 
PRIDE (S.) haughtineſs; inſolence; digs 


yu of manners; loftineſs of air; eleyation ; 


ty; ſplendour; oſtentation. 
me RIEST (S.) one who officiates in ſacred 
offices ; one of the ſecond order in the hie- 
rarcliy, abbye- a * an below 4 bi- 


P. 
PRIEST CRAFT (8. 5 ens fravtls, 
PRVESTHOOD (S.) the office and cha- 
rafter of a prieſt; the order of men ſet apart 
on . ly offices. 

RTESTLV (A.) becoming a prieſt ; ſa- 
—_ 3 belonging to a prieſts 


verned by a prieſt. 
PRIG (S.) a little, pert, conceited, ſaucy, : 


| pragmatical coxcom 


PRIM (A.) formal, preciſe, affeftedly 


| nice, 


primate ; the chief ecclefiaſtical ſtation. 
PRIMZX'VAL (As) that which is of the 


firſt or antient — 1 of great antiquity; 2 0 


iſtirig in the firſt ag 


PRIMAGE (S. SF in Commerce, is a ſmall 2 7 6 


duty at the water- ſide, due to the maſter and 
matiners of a ſhip, for the uſe of ropes, Se. 


to diſcharge the goods; and murine _ | 
for loading and unloading the ve! | Fe "oF 
PRIMARILY (A.) origin 1 10 e 2 


firſt intention. 


PRIMARY (A.) origitial; Grft in inten- ++ 3 


tion; firſt in dignity; chief; principal. | 
PRUMARY HARRY S.) is one that re- 
volves round the ſun as its center. 
PRIMA TE (S.) in Church - polity, ; 
archbiſhop who is inveſted with a W : 
over other biſhops. Some make 4 | 
tion between primate and 'inetropolitan, the 
former having ſome ſart of prehemitience over 
one or more archbiſtiaps, and the latter over 
ſimple biſhops : thus the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury is ſtiled Primate of all England, re- 
lating to adminiſtrations, Ic. which the 
archbiſhop of Vork has only within his owa 
rovince. | 
* PRIME (A.) an appellation given to what 
is firſt in order, degree, or dignity; chief among 
ſeveral things of the ſame or like Kind; 
PRIME (S.) is ſometimes uſed to denote 
the ſame with decimal, or the teth part of 
an unit. In Weights, it ſtunds for the 244h 
part of a grain. In Geometry, it is a figure 
which cannot be divided into any other fi- 
gures ore ſimple than itſelf, as a triangle 
among planes, and the pyramids among ſo- 
lids. In Aſtronomy, it is the new moon, 
when ſhe firſt appears, which is about thres 


Gels; 
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* m_ the change. Alſo; that vertical 
| 4? 


+ * 


PRIEST-z1Dpzn (A:) managed or - | | 


PRIMACY (s.) the office dr dignity of a . | | 
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8 feſt jenny of la. 
Made prefents to the gods 
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dircle, Wbich paſſes thro the poles, of the 
_ meridian, or the eaſt and weſt points of the 


Horizon ; whence dials projected on the plane 
of this circle, are called prime vertical, or 
north and ſouth dials. In the Romiſh church, 
iti is the firſt of the canonical hours, ſucceed- 
ing to lauds. In Fencing, it is the firſt chief | 
of the In Arithmetic, it is ſuch þ 
mumbers as are made by addition, or the col- 
lection of units, and not by multiplication, | 
and fo an unit can only meaſure it, as 2, 3, 
» 5s &c. This ſome call the ample num- 
and others the uncompounded ones. 
"PRIME (V.) in Gunnery, is to put the | 
em into the pan or touch-hole of 2 piece, 
ve it fire. Among Painters, it fignikes 

to hy on the firſt colour. 
PRI'MER (S.) a book that children are 


taught to read by. 


PRIME RO (s.) a game at 
PRTNMIER EP (S.) ne king's 


A (S.) are the firſt· fruits ga- 
of the earth, . the anzients 


7 are one year's profits, after avoidance 
on he hving, as rated in the RAE? | 


PRIMITIVE (A.) ntient ; origi ;| 
eftablifhed from the beginning; alſo, formaly 

ſolemn. In Grammar, it is a root 
1 ward in a language, in c6ntra- 
Rinftion to a derivative : Cad is a 


rn e 
ROOT WAL (A.] firft-horn 


- conftituent; element; 
PRIMOGE/NITURE (S.) the "ay ef 
fcſt-born, This right ſeems to be an un 1 


prerogative, and contrary to natural rig 


for, fince it is birth $64 gives children 2 


to the paternal ſucceſſion, the chance 
Hr . ſhould not throw any in- 


ality among them, By the antient cuſ- } 
' imprefſions from characters or figures move- 


_ of gavel-kind, fill peeſrres in ſome 
ws of toe xls, rip eniture is of no 
account, the + being equally | 


Hared among the p/n 


. "PRIMO * * iti 
. 


ning. 
"PRV/ UM MOBILE (S.) is a term uſed 
in the Ptolemaic Afﬀronomy, ſignifying the 


_ higheſt ſphere of the heavens, whole center 


is our earth, and in compariſon of which it 


Ie but a point; this is ſuppoſed to contain all | 
the other ſpheres within it, and to give mo- | 
tion to them, tutning itſelf and them quite | 


round in 24 hours. 
- *PRINCE (S.) in Polity, is 2. perſon in- 


veſted with the ſupreme command of a ſtate, 


of any ſuperior, It alſo denotes | 


- 


takes, yet holds of ſome other as his ſupe- 


rior ;_ ſuch are the princes of Germany, It 
| © of princes, or thoſe of | 


* 


3 


n our Law, the 


a perfo who is fovereiga in his own terri- | 


PRE 


the royal family. In France, they 


1 


| 


= 
* 


5 


7 


| 


N 


i 


P 
N 
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| 


princes of the blood, In England, mg word Jr 1 
children are called ſons and Jr . 
gland ; the eldeſt fon is born duke bf Corn- | 
mh and upd created e of Wales. 
W FNCIPAL {A eee mat main, moft con» 
e, or neceflary part of a 
PRINCIPAL (S.) in . is the 
hs ik of a ſum due or lent, ſo called in Ja 
tion to intereſt. It is alſo the firſt fund 
put by partners into à common ſtock. E 
NE Wes 4 00 a point in the perf; 4. 
e, w a line drawn Tos 
'F e d the plane, falls. om 13 
""PRINCIPA/LITY (S.) S 
wht or dominion of a'prince country 
ves title to a 
IPLE (S.) in genera, 14 uſed 15 
2 cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thin 
2 principles are often 4 
ements, of the firſt or ſimpleſt parts ug 
* natural bodies are compounded, and into 
which they are again reſolvable by the foreg 
of fire. Alfo, a fundamental truth, from 
whence others are deduced; an zxiom, or 
maxim. 
1 (S.) a young coxcomb; a 
rogue. 
PP (8. ) the impreſſion taken from a 
plate. Alſo, a mark or form made 
by impreſſion ; the form, ſize, arrangement 
or other r qualities of the types uſed in print · 


1 (v.) to mark by preſſing; to im- 
preſe any thing, ſo as to leave * 
pref words or make books by the preſs, 
PRINTER (S.) is a perſon who compoſes 
and takes impreflions from moyeable charac - 
ters ranged in order, or front-plates engraven, 
by means of ink and a preſs ; Fan blocks 
of wood cut in flowers, &c. and taken of 
& curious colours on callicoes, linens, Llks, 
e. 
 PRUNTING (S.) is che art of taking 


able or — on paper, linen, filk, &c. 
There are three Kinds of printing, the one 
from ene 2 for books ; the other 
from copper- plates for pictures; and the k 
from blocks, in which the 3 
birds, flowers, &c, are cut for callicoes, li- 
nens, 2 the firſt, 2 wm 
he ſecond rollin - prin | 

che ka , * 
on (A.) former, antecedent, ante 


© PRIOR (S.) denotes the ſuperior of a 
convent of monks, or the next under the 


abbor, 
PRVORESS (S.) a * ſuperior of a con- 
vent, next to an ab | 
PRVORITY (S.) the relation of ſome- 
thing conſider d as prior to another. In Law, 


it denotes an antiquity of tenure in compa- 


riſon — antient, Where Toy 


Kft is depending, it may be pleaded in abate- | 
ment of a ſubſequent action; and a privy 
mortgage oupghr'to be Att paid off: but it is 
Held there is no 6-4" of trial in judgments ; 
for that which is firſt execoted Hall be firſt 


ſatisfied. . 5 = 
RVORY (S.) a convent, in dignity below | 


n abbey, | 

PRISAGE (s.) is that part or fhart; 
which belongs to the king, or admital, out 
of prizes taken at ſea-from an enemy. Alſo, | 
a cuſtom whereby the prince challenges out 
-of every bark Toaden with wine, containing. 
40 tuns, two tuns of wine at his price, | 
 PRISCFELIANISTS (P. N.) in Chutch | 
Hiſtory, were Heretice, ſo called from their; 
leader Priſcillian, 2 Spaniard, and biſhop of 
Avila, in the year 338. He is ſaſd to have 
practiſed magic, and to have maintained the 
Principal errors of the Manichees; but His 


bk 


IE tenet was, that it is Iawful. to make 
Intereſts, 33 1 'F 
PRISM (S.) in Optics, is a #lafs bounded 
A 1s and parallel triangular ends, and 
t plane and well poliſhed ſides, which 
meet in three parallel lines, running from the 
three angles of one end to thoſe of the other, | 
it is uſed to make experiments on light and 
—_— o1D 80 Geometry, is 4 ſolid | 

PRI'SMO in | - olid 
Kgure boufded A: ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes 


are right-angled parallelograms, parallel, and 
alike ſit & 2d. 


" PRISON (S.) is a gaol, jail, or place of 
confinement ; 4 place of ſafe cuſtody, _ 

' PRISONER (s.) a kalen teltrained or 
ſept in priſon upon an action civil or criminal, | 
or upon commandment, — 1 

PR (A.) firſt; afitient ; ori- 


O RUTHER (P.) a familiat corruption of 
Thi —_—_ 8 
_PRITTLE'WELL (p. N.) in Effex, whoſe 
Fair is July rs, for toys. e ee 
PRIVACY S.) fecrefy; retirement; re- 
PRIVA'DO (s.) 4 ſecret friend; 4 
urite. RS ES 
8 „ T.ATE (S.] ſectet; alone; not 
JV 5 
PRIVATFERS (S.] in Maritime Af- 
Late are 5 kind of privite hips of wir, fitted 
; ivate ns at theit own expence ; \ 
This hike LAG erated han to Keef chat 
can take from the enemy, rang the 
ey 
RIVA in gener note 
che abfence or want — fomethinig LH 
darkoek only a privation of lig | 
RV * ive 957 4 Grammar, is a par- 
tis, which, n prefixed to a word, 
ane it into a contraty ſenſe ; as in the 
ai Ven written num 


| tion, and their menial ſervants, Se. 


ſe oaths, in order to ſupport one's cauſe and 


* 
2» — 


 PRPVATIVE, or M SA TI AN 
TY (S.) in Algebra, denotes à quantity le 
than nothing, in oppaſition to al tive 
poſitive, and is expreſſed by the ſign (—) 
minus, prefixed thereto, e 


mrub. 


liar benefit granted to ſome perſoris or p 
contrary to the uſual courſe of law; and are 
either perſonal ar real. Perſonal Privileges 
are ſuch as are extended ta peers, embaſſadory, 
members of parliament and of the convoca- 
Privilege is that granted to ſome. particulz 
place 12 the king's palace, the <a * 
Weſtminſter, the Univerſities, &c. hes 


PRI'VITY (S.) private comm 3 
conſciouſneſs ; joint knowledge. oi 
PRIVY (A.) private, ſecret, ſine z 


admitted to ſecrets of ſtate z conſcigus. 
. PRIVY (S.) a place of retirement g a n- 


fairs, a veſſel taken at ſea from theenem 
of a ſtate, or from pirates; and that either by 
a man of war, a privateer, &c. having a com- 
gained by conteſt with any competito 
exhibiting the beſt per r, 0 7 
 PROBABPLITY (S.) denotes likelihood ; 
appearance of truth; evidence ariſing from the 
preponderation of N . 1 
is the appearance of truth in the fable or 
action of a IS s STEPS 
PRO/BATE (5. of a will or teſtame; 
in Law, is the exhibiting and proving. 1 
wills and teſtaments before the eceleſiaſtical 
judge delegated by the ,biſhop who is-ordinary - 
of the place where the party diet. 
PROBA'TION (S.) in the Univerſities, is 
the examination and trial of a ſtudent who is 
about to take his degrees. In a Monaftic 
Senſe, it ſignifies the year of novitiate which 
a religious muſt paſs in a convent, to prove 
his virtue and zocation, and er he can 


' PROBA/TIONER (S.) in the Church of 
Scotland, is a ſtudent in divinity, who bringing 
a certificate from ſome profeſſor in an uni- 
verſity of his good morals, and his having 
performed his exerciſes to approbation, is ad- 
mitted to undergo ſeveral trials. 

PROBATUM EST, a. Latin expr 


| bear the ſeverities of the rule. 


aroved. _ 
i PROBE 


amining the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, 


: 


and other cavities, ſearching for ſtones in the 


PROBLEM (s.) in Logic, is a propoſition 
that ere neither abſolutely tryg or ms 
| ; An 
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PRYVET (s.) the name of anevtr-greem 


ceflary houſe, _ | jo | 
PRIZE, or ru 18 (S.) in Maritime 2 » - 


miſſion for that purpoſe. _ Alſo, a- reward 


nt. In Poetry, it 


added to the end of 2 receipt, f ng 17 2 
(S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument for ex- ' 


bladder, Sc. 1 | PE” 4g 
PRO/BITY (S.) honeſty; ſincerity g 
veracity. 8 5 


PRFYVILEGE (s.) in Law, is fome 2 1 


$ | 
FF 
i 


ning a planet's place from the time, 


— 


| PRO. 
and, conſequently, may be afferted either in 


the'affirmative or ne tive. In Geometry, it 
is a propoſition, wherein ſome operation or 
conſtruction is required; as to divide a line or 
angle, erect or let fall a perpendicular, Cc. 
In Algebra, it is a' queſtion or 12 
which requires ſome unk now tru 

veſtigated, and the truth of the diſcovery de- 


to be in- 


monſtrated, ſo that a problem is to find a 


theorem. In Aſtronomy, it is the determi- 

Der racar PROBLEM (S.) or a pr blem 
for finding two near proportionals between 
two given lines, in the doubling of the cube. 
It was fo called from the people of Delos, 
who, upon conſulting the oracle for aremedy 

a plague, were anſwered, that the 
plague ſhould ceaſe, when Apollo's altar, 
which was in form of a cube, ſhould be 
doubled. 

PROBLEMA'TICAL (A.) uncertain; ; un- 
ſettled; diſputable. ' 

PROBLEMA'TICAL As- ie (S.) 
in Algebra, a method of ſolving difficult" 
| queſtions by certain rules, called canons. - 

PROBOYSCIS (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is 
the trunk or ſnout of an clephant, and ſome 
other animals and inſects. 

PRO BUS (P. N.) in Cornwal, whoſe 
fairs are held May 4, July 5, and Sept. 17, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, c. 

PROCA/CIOUS (A. ) petulant, malapert, 
inſolent, ſaucy. | 

PROCAY/CITY 6 dj . inſolence ; 
malapertnefs.” 

PRQCATA'RCTIC CAUSE (S.) in Me- 
Sicine, is the pre-exiſting, or pro-aliponng 
cauſe or occaſion of a diſeaſe, 

PROCE/DURE, or yPxOCEEDINGS (8. ) 
In Law, is the courſe of the ſeveral acts, in- 
ftructions, Se. of a proceſs or law-ſuit, _ 

PROCEED (s.) among Merchants, is, 
whatever ariſes from any thing. 

PROCEED (V.) hb go enki; to tend 
to the end d N to 80 er march in ſtate; 
to iſſue; to to be the effect of; to be 

produced from ; to carry on a judicial proceſs; 
to have its courſe ; to be gated, 

PROCELLOUS A.) ſtormy z tem- 


ous. 

PROCERTTY (3.) tallnefs height of 
Nature. : 
PROCESS (S.) in Law, denotes the pro- 
ceedings in any 21 real or perſonal, civil 
3 L from the original writ to the end 
t Chemiſtry, it is the whole courſe 
of an 9 5 or ſeries pt operations, tend- 
ing to produce ſomething new. In Anatomy, 
it denotes any protuberance or eminence in a 


PROCE/SSION 1 Jig Theology, denotes 
the manner in which the Holy Ghoſt is con- 
ceived to iffue from the Father and Son, in the 
myſtery of the Trinity. It denotes alſo a ca- 


reo in the ö of 


Proceſſions 


_ PRO/CHRONISM (S.) an error in Chro- 


PRO 


a formal march of the clergy and people, in 2 
viſit to ſome church, &c, They have alſo 
of the hoſt or ſacrament, Cc. | 
nology, or the dating a thing earlier than it 
happened. - 

PRO/CIDENCE (S.) falling down; de- 
pendence below its natural place ; the ſame az 
Pralapſus; which ſee. 

PROCHEIN AMY (S.) in Law, is the 
perſon next a-kin to a child in non-age, a 
who, in that reipeR, is allowed to act for him, 
and- be his guardian, Cc. if he hold land in 
ſoccage. To ſue, an infant is not allowed to 
make an attorney; but the court will allow 
his next friend as plaintiff; or his guardian as * 
defendant, 

PROCLA/IM (v. ) to promulgate, publith, 
or declare openly ; to outlaw by public wn 
nunciation, ; 

PROCLAMA'TION (S.) is a public no- 
tice given of any thing of which the king 
thinks proper to advertiſe his ſubjects. It i 
alſo a term uſed at the opening a court of 
juſtice, to ſummon all perſons concerned to at» 
tend; and at the diſmiſſion of the court, t. 


fignify its adjournment to 4 certain 3 
time. 

PROCLUVITY (S.) tendency ; natural. 
inclination ; WEIR? l facility 
of attaining. 


PROCLIVIOUS (A. ). inclined ; tending 

nature, 

PRO-CONFESSO, in Law, is where 4 
dill is exhibited in chancery, and de defen- 
dant appears, and is in contempt for not an- 
ſwering : in this caſe, the whole matter con- 
tained in the bill ſhall be taken as if it were - 
confeſſed by ares 

PROCO/NSUL (S.) was a Roman ma- 
giftrate, ſent to govern a province with con- 
fular authority, 

PROCRA/STINATE (V. ) to defer, de- 
lay, or put off from day to day, - 
PRO/CREATE (S.) to generate ; to 
produce. 

PROCREA/TION (S.) the begetting and 
prin ing forth children. - 

O/CTOR (S.) a perſon commiſſioned te 
Paw e another perſon's cauſe in any cou 
of the civil or eccleſiaſtical law. In an uni- 
verſity, they are two officers choſen from a- 
mong the ſtudents to ſee good order and exa 


* 


erciſes Wy 8 
3 )RSHIP(S.) the office or quality 
of a roctor 


PROCU MBENT (S,) lying along i 
prone 

PROCU'RABLE (a.) to be procured; obs 
tainable ; acquirable, i 
- PROCURA!TION, or pzocunacy.(S.) 
an act or inſtrument b which a perſon is em- 


power'd to treat, 105 d a, a Se. in a- 
nother perſon's name. It is alſo. uſed in 
caſe of a * Who collects gy: 


( 


„ 


PRO 


PRO 


benefice for another, Alſo, for certain ſums q be given in to the Exchequer; which Thobld 


of money annually paid by pariſh prieſts to 


the biſhop, or archdeacon, on account of viſi- 
tation, and which, in former times, were 


paid in neceſſary victuals and proviſions for the 
viſitor and his attendants. 

PROCU'RATOR (S.) a perſon who. has 
a charge committed to him to act for. a- 
nother. 

PROC U RE (v.) to manage or tranſact 

another z to obtain; acquire; perſuade; 
revail on; to bawd ; to pimp. : 

PROCU/RER (S.) one that gains ; an 
obtainer; a pimp; a pander. 

PROCU'RESS (S.) a bawd. 

PRO/CYON (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a fixed 
ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the conſte]- 
lation called Canis Minor. 

PRO'DIGAL (A.) profuſe, waſteful, ex- 
penſive, laviſh. 
OO (S. ) a waſter z- a ſpend- 


PRODIGA'LITY (S. \ extravagaties; 3 pro- 
fion ; waſte ; exceſſive liberality. 


PRODI'GIOUS (A.) amazing; aſtoniſh- | 


ing; monſtrous, 

PRO DIG (s.) any thing out of the or- 
dinary proceſs of nature, from which omens 
are drawn ; a portent; a monſter; auy thing 
aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 

PRODVTION (S.) treaſon ; treachery. 

PRODU'CE (V.) to offer, or exhibit to 

ublic notice; to bring as an evidence; to 
| LE or bring forth, as a vegetable, 

PRO/DUCE (S.) product; 3 amount; pro- 
fit; gain; emergent ſum or quantity. 

PRO/DUCT (S.) in Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry, is the factum of two or more num- 
bers, or lines, Sc. into one another: Thus 
5 * 4 = 20 the product required, In lines it 
2s always (and in numbers ſometimes) called 
the rectangle between the two lines, or num- 
þers, multiplied by one another. 

PRODU'CENT (S.) one that exhibits, or 
that offers. 

PRODU/CTION (S.) a bringing forth; 
fruit or product; werks or effects ; a — 
ening, or extending - 

PRODU'CTIVE (A.) apt to we BORE 

z generative ; efficient, 


' PRO'EM (S.) preface; prelude z in- 


woduftion; | 
PROEMPTO'SIS (S.) in Aftroncmy, is 
the appearance of the new moon a day later, 
by reaſon of the lunar equation. 
PROFAN ATTION (S.) the uſing diſre- 
y, or treating see ſacred | 


* (A.) a term uſed in mo- 
tion to holy, and in general, is applied to all 
perſons who have not the ſacred character, 
and to things which do not belong to the ſer- 
vice of religion. | 
PROFER (S.) is the time appointed for | 


OY 


t 


5 ebe allows 1. over- 
ed { 


be twice a year, It alſo denotes an offer, or 
endeavour, to proceed in an action by a N 5 
concerned ſo to do. 

PROFE!SSION (S.) a trade or calling; 2 
public confeſſion ; protection; the act of de- 
claring one's ſelf ot any party or opinion. A- 
mong the Romanifts, it denotes the entering 
into a-religious oxder, whereby a-perſon offers 
himſelf to God, by a vowof inviolably obſer- 
ving obedience, chaſtity, and 

PROFE'SSOR (S.) in the Univerſities, is 


a perſon who teaches or reads public lectures | 


in ſome art or ſcience from a chair for the | 
urpole. . 
 PROFE/SSORSHIP (S.) the Nation or 
office of a oh teacher. 
PROYF ER (V.) to propoſe, offer, ar· at- 


tempt, 

PROFI'CIENCE, or Ro IIR Y (8.3 : 
advancement in any thing; improvement. 

PROFVCIENT (S.) one who has made 
advancement in any art or ſcience, ſtudy or 
buſineſs. 

PROFFCUOUS (A.) advantageous, uſeful, 
profitable.” 

PROFILE (S.) in Architecture, is the 
draught of - a building, fortification, Sc. 
wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral heights, 
widths, and thickneſſes, ſach as they would 
appear were the building cut down perpendi- 
cularly from the roof to the foundation. - It; 
is alſo called ſection, orthographical ſection, 
and, by Vitruvius, ſciography. This is the 
ſame as elevation, in oppoſition to a plan, and 
ichnography. It alſo denotes the outline of a 
figure, building, member of architecture, &c. 
Hence profiling ſometimes denotes deſigning 
or deſcribing the member with a rule, com- 
paſs, &c. In ScuJpture and Painting, it de- 
notes a head, portrait, c. when repreſented 
fideways, or in a ſide- view. On almoſt all 


medale, faces are repreſented in profile. 


PRO FTT (S.) gain; intereſt; advantage 3 
im ment; advancement; j proficiency.” 

PRO'/FITABLE (A.) gainful ; lucrativeg 
uſeful ; advantageous. 

PRO'FLIGATE (A.) abandoned; loſt to 
all ſenſe of virtue and decency; ann les. : 

PRO'FLIGATE nnn | 
1 leſs wretch. 

PRO'FLUENT (A.) flowing forward, or 
plentifully. 

PROFLU!VIUM (S. i in Medicine, denotes 
a flux, or liquid gvacuation of any thing. 

PROFO UND (A.) deep; lowly; hume 
ble; intellectually deep, or not obvious to 
the mind; learned or knowing n _ 
common reach. , 

PROFO'UND-(S;) a gulpb 3/abyſs3 the | 
main ; the ſea. | 

'PROFUINDITY (S.) the depch of place a 

or knowledge. 
*" PROFU'SE (A.) writ e „e. 


e pRO- 


+ 2 
F e 
3 EntrFavagance ; abutidance 3 


| PROG (v.) to uſe all 1harinie of nds 

wours and mean fhifts to get und lay up 

nos {S.) Nase.; proviſions ; ſome- 
induftriouſly got. 

: PROGE/NITOR {S.) a forefather ; an an- 


PRO/GENY (S.) offspring; race; gene- 
tion. 


Sgniſies a judgment concerning the event of a | 
 —_— as whether it will end in life or 
th; de oft of long, Sr. 

TR OGNOSTICATE (V.) to gueſs, fore- 
foreſhew. 


PROGRAMA (S.) antiently ſi 
Setter, figned with the king's ſeal. 

an Univerſity term for a billet or advertiſe- 

— or given into the hand, by ] 

way of invitation to an oration, Ce. contain- 


1 


TY 


Ing the argument, or ſo much as is neceſſaryfor | 


| 


PRO'GRESS (S.) mation forward ; courſe ; | 


ledge; 

PROGRE/SSION (S.) in general, denotes 
3 regular advancing, or going forward, in the 
Kune courſe and manner. In Mathematics, 
Þ is either arithmetical or geometrical. Con- 
nuce arithmetic proportion is where the 
a do increafe and decreaſe by equal differ- | 
22 is called ariubmetic progreſſion. Came 
, or continued geometric 4 

'the terms dv iacreaſe or 


OE (A.) any thing that 


2 ina fate of increaſe or advance. 1 


— (A.) going forward; 


onborr (v. ) to forbid, hinder, debar; 
t interdict by public authority. 
P ROH BTI ED cooms (S.) in Commerte, 
ae the ſame with cintralunu goad, which 


tee. 

6 ' PROHIBPTION (S.) dcs, forbiddinice; 
Inderdict 3 che act of forbidding. In Low, 
2248 writ ifuing out of chancery, 4 
beneh, or common pleas, —— 
wvort either ſpiritaal or ſecular, 2 in 
a cauſe there 
5 —— not Je the Oc 
FROBEMITORY (4.) implying poli 


FROJEST (V.) wthre onto at for. 
wird ; ISR ont; to ſcheme, contrive, or 


i & Jiredt line, | 


certain 


PRO 
1 6 dese ddun Front" 8 ling, ak arrow 


from a how, a bullet from a gun, Se. | 
PROJE'CTION (S.) is the act of ſhooting 


forward ; ſchenie z plan of action; deine 
tion. In Chemiſtry, it is the erifis of an 0 


peration, In Mechanics, it is the act of com- 
| municating motion to a body, from thence 


| cHlled projecFiſe ; ſet the preceding article. 
| PROJE'CTOR (S.) one who forms 


PR 'PSUS (S.) in Surgery, is a — 
lapfion, or falling out of any part of the body 
from its natural ſituation. Thus we ſay ele, 


fang, a prolaphon of the inteſtihe 


PROLA'TE (v.) to pronounce; 5 
utter. 

PROLA'TE (s.) in Geometry, is an epithet 
applied to a ſpheroid produced the revolu- 
tion of a ſemi-ellipſes about its larger 
diameter, 

PROLA'TION (S.) in Muſic, is the art of 


voice or ſound on the ſame note or ſyllable. 

| PROLEGO'MENA (S.) in Philology, are 

preparatory obſervations or diſcourſet 

prefixed to a book, &c. "oe grief, 

nec for the reader to be repo of, 

enable the better to underſtand the 

or to enter deeper into the ſcience, Se. 
PROLE/PSIS (S.) is a figure in R 

by which we anticipate 1 hat nm 

be objeRed by the adverſary; thus, it 2 be 

05jeed, Ec. 


PROLE/PTIC (A.) anepi epithet applied to a 


| ceriodicat diſeaſe which anticipates, or whoſe 


parox ſm returns ſooner and foonet every time, 


as is ently the caſe in agues. 

PROLETA'RION (A.) mean, — 
vile, vulgar. 

PROLFFIC (A.) fomething that Has the 
| quality neceſfary for generating 3 alſo, freitful, 
| Er nerarive, NN productive. 

— X (A.) long, tedious, verboſe, cir- 

oty. 
J. PROLPFXITY (s.) is diſcourſe, 
kaun of entering into tho minute a Gan, or or 


of being too long, preciſe, and circumſtantial; 
even to a degree of tediouſnefs. 


PROLOCU'TOR (S.) the „ 
(3) _ ſpealeer 


chatman of the 
PRO/LOGUE (S.) fignifies ob ws LY 
introduction. In Dramatic Poetry, 


ene 
erm or play begins, to prepare chens to en- 


ter more eaſily into the action. 


PR 0 


form in the mind 


- FRO (S.) are ſach bodies ag be- 


; alene motion fbrds, 
Et off or ALLE] 


whe they meer hi ens 


» ; >.< 
ts Ts wa # * 
9 No” 4 
. N 


37 
2 
As + 


> PROYJECT (8:) a cane, contrivante, or 


(V.) to lentthen bat; to 

comtinue ; to x OLA, = at 
PROLU/ NS a iff 2 is" 

apphed to certain pieces 


made 13 to => by 2 


| ſchemes or deftgus; aue who imagines og 

| contrives impracticable ſchemes: 
S* PE IN (V.) to def, cut, trim, or 
PROOGNO'STIC (S.) among Phyſicians, - | 


| ſhaking, of making ſeveral pa of the 


,) 


6 * 


bderant; 


<5 


_ readineſs ; 


9 


PRO 
ſe written before the great ones. 
PROMENADE (S.) a walk in the fields 
to take the air. 
PRO'/MINENT (A.) ſtanding out; protu- 


extant. 


PROMFSCUOUS (A.) mingled, confu - 
ſed, uadiſtinguiſhed. 
"PROMISE (S.) in law, is, when upon 


$a valuable confideration a perſon binds | 
imſelf by word of mouth to another to per- | 
It is held upon | 


rm a thing agreed upon. 
2 promiſe that action will lie far breach, 
which will not if the promiſe be without 
anfideration, that being a naked bargain, 
which no action can ariſe. 
" PRO/MISSORY (A.) containing a profeſ- | 
Hon of ſome benefit to be conferred. | 
PROMUSSORY OA (S.) a note of hand, 


promiſing to pay a ſum of money at a certain 


time. 
PROMON TOR (S.) in Geography, is 

2 high point of land or rock projecting out 

into the ſea; the extremity of which to- 


wards the ſea, is called a cape or head-land. 


PROMO'TERS (S.) in a legal ſenſe, are 
ſuch as in popular or penal actions proſecute | 
offenders in their own names, and in that of 
the king, as informers do; and who have | 
part of the forfeitures or penalties for their 
teward. 

PROMPT (A.) quick, ready, acute, eaſy. 

PROMPT PAYMENT (S.) money paid on 
demand, or as ſoon as due. 

PRO MPTER (S.) in che Drama, is an 
efficcr poſted behind the ſcenes, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to watch attentively the actor s ſpeak- - 
ing on the ſtage, in order to * 
them forward, when at a ſtand, or to correct 
them when amiſs in their vor © 

PRO'MPTITUDE, or rzomrTxXE8s (S. | 
quickneſs ; alacrity. 

\ PROMPTUARY (S.) a ſtore - houſe; 
3 pantry. 

PRO/MPTURE (S.) a ſuggeſtion , a mo- 
tion given by another, | 

PROMU/LGATE, or Fxomv1.Gt (V.) to 

bliſh, proclaim, or make known by open 
þ oa 5 ag geacrally applied to a law, to 


| ou the publiſhing or proclaiming it to the ; 


 ERONA'TION (S.) in Anatomy, is that 


radius of the arm whereby the palm of the | 


hand is turned downwards. 
PRONA'TORS (S.) in Anatomy; are two 


wuſcles of the radius, which ſerve to turn the | dency 
palm of the hand downwards, and are diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the names of rotundus and qua- 
 FRONE (A.) bending forwards ; ſtoop- 


ing; lloping; with the face. downwands 3 
declivious. 


- FRONG (8. ) the tooth of a fork ; a pitch- 


bock; ; A. tool uſed in huſbandry. 
PRONG-uoz (S.) in 12 is. the 


PRO 


. — near and among the ro 
of plants. 

PRO/NOUN (s.) ee is 2 de- 
clinable part of ſpeech, which being put in- 


ſtead of a noun, points out ſoma perſon 

thing. Pronouns are divided into the x fol 
lowing claſſes, wiz- demonſtrative, relative, 
poſitive, gentile or ſuch as denote a perſon's 
— interrogative and reciprocal g- 


""PRONO/UNCE (V.) to utter, or peak z 
to rehearſe, or xecite ; to judge, decide, order, 
or declare. 

* PRONUNCIA/TION (S.) among pain« 
ters, is the marking and-expreſſing all Kinds 


Pap 


make them more or leſs diſtin& and conſpi- 
cuous. In Grammar, it is the manner of ar- 
ticulating or ſounding the words of a language. 
In Rhetoric, it is the varying or regulating 
| the voice and geſture agrreabhy to the word 
and matter, to affect and . perſuade the 
' hearers. 

PROOF (s.) in Arithmetic, is a procf: 
| whereby the truth and juſtneſs of a calcula- 
amen The pro- 

per proof is always by the contrary rule a 
ns ſubſtraction is the ns of addition, and 
multiplication of diviſion; and vice venſa. 
In Law, it denotes the mediums and arguy 
ments uſed to evince the truth of any things; 
83 » Viz vita voce, by living wit: 

s, and a dead proof, ſuch as that of deeds, 
records, &c, it likewiſe ſignifies trial or ex- 
periment. Alſo, 2 printed ſheet ſent to the 
author, or corrector of the.preſs, in order ta 
be correted. It is uſed alſo in a ſynony- 
mo ſenſe with ftandard : Thus we call that 

"PROP it which is of the ſtandard 


-trength. 
3 yo nem 
TOS ACATE (V.) to continue or ſpread 


| by generation. or ſucceſſive a 


promote; increaſe; generate. 
PROPAGA'TION (S.) the act of 1 
tiplying the kind, or producing the like in the 
natural way of generation. 
2 (V.) to puch, * ar drive 


| PROPEND (V.) to-incline to any party 


PROPE'/NSE (A.) inclined; diſpoſed. 448 
PROPENSION, or PpROPENSIPY (S.) 


inclination ; diſpoſition to any thing; ten- 


tg hoe or- . OY, 


PROPER (A. ) ſomething naturally and. 
; eſſentially belonging to any thing. In reipect 
af words, it denotes their immediate and pe- 
culiar ſignification; or that directly and pe- 

culiarly attached to them; in which ſenſe a 
| word ſtands oppoſed to figurative. In Gram 
mar, it is hinged to nouns. or names, Which 


of bodies, with a degree of force neceſſatmy to 


to be diſpoſed in favour of any thing. "I 


In oppoſition to acquired, for an, inheritance 

derived by direct or collateral ſucceſſion, 
- PRO/PERTY (S.) in a general ſenſe, is 
that which conſtitutes or denominates a thing 
r.; or-it is a particular virtue or quality 
— nature 23 on ſome things 
exclufive of all others: thus, colour is a 
property of light, extenſion; figure, divifibi- 
lity, and impenetrability, are - priperties of 
body, &c, See Light. In Law, it is defined 
| to be the higheſt right a perſon! has, or can 
have to any thing; it being uſed. to denote 
that right which one has to lands or tene- 
ments, goods or chattels, in no feſpect de 
pending on another's courteſy. | 

PROPHATNE. See Profare. 

- PROPHA'SIS (S.) an excuſe, pretende, or 
eolour. In Medicine, it is a phytician's fore- 
' knowledge of a diſeaſe. _ 

- PRO/PHECY (S.) is a prediction made by 
divine inſpiration. Perſons pretending to 
prophecies, are -puniſhable at cammon law ; 
by ſtatute, likewiſe, if any perion publiſh 
ſuch prophecies with an intent to raiſe ſedi- 
tion, he ſhall forfeit 10/. for the firſt offence, 
and ſuffer a year's impriſonment; and for 
the ſecond, incur the forfeiture of all his 


PRO PHET (S.) in general, denotes a 
perſon who foretels future events, but is par- 
ticularly applied to ſuch inſpired perſons a- 
mong the Jews as were commiſſioned by God 
to declare his will and purpoſes to that people. 
An account, of the ſeveral writings of the 
s may be ſeen each under its particular 


- PRO/PHETESS (S.) a woman that fore- 
tels future events. | N 
PROPHYLA“CTICE (S.) in Medicine, 
is that part of it which inſtructs 2s to the 
method of preſerving health and averting 
diſeaſes. 


- PROPVNQUITY (S.) nearneis ; proximi- 
ty ; neighbourhood ; kindred. | 
PROPFTIATE (V.) to induce to favour ; 
to conciliate; to make propitious. 
PROPITIA'TION (S.) in Theology, is a 
ſacrifice offered to God to aſſuage his wrath, 
and render him propitious, The 2 offered 
both ordinary and extraordinary ſacriſices, as 
2 tiation for their fins. The Romith 
church believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice of 
frofitiation for the living and the dead. The 
reformed churches allow of no propitiation 
but that one offered by "Iu Chrift on the 
croſe. Propitiation was allo a feat among the 
ews, celebrated on the 19th of the month 
iſri, in commemoration of the pardon pro- 
claimed to their forefathers by Moſcs on the 
part of God, who, thereby remitted the pu- 
niſhraent due to the crime of their worſhip - 
ing the golden calf. - . 
 _ PROPITIATORY (A.) having the power 
to make propitious; expiatory. 


(S.) among the Jews, was the cover or lid of 
the ark of the covenant ; over which the che- 
rubims ſpread their wings. 

PROPVFTIOUS (A.) kind, favourable, 
merciful, gentle, tender. 

PROPLA'/SM (S.) fignifies a mould or 
matrix, in which any metal or ſoft matter, 
that will afterwards harden, is caſt. ; 

 PROPLA'S'TICE (S.) is the art of making 
moulds for caſting things in. | 

PROPO/NENT (S.) one who propounds a 
_ for diſputation z one that makes a pro» 
„ | 

PROPO/RTION (S.) when two quantities 
are compared one with another, in reſpect of 
their greatneſs or ſmallneſs, the compariſon 
is called ratio, reaſon, rate, or ion: but 
when more than two quantities are compar- 
ed, then the compariſon is more uſually called 
the proportion that they have to one another. 
The words ratio and proportion are frequently 
uſed prorniſcuduſly. When two quantities only 
are compared, the former term is called artc< 
cedent, and the latter the conſequent. YI 

PROPO'/SAL (S.) is a Ea or deſign 
propoſed for conſideration or acceptance; an 
offer to the mind. 

PROPO'SE (V.) to offer to conſideration; 
to make a propoſal. , | 

PROPOSVTION (S.) in Logic, is part of 
an argument wherein ſome quality, either ne- 
gative or poſitive, is attributed to a ſubject ; 
or, accerding to Chauvinus, it is a complete 
conſiſtent ſentence, indicating or expreſſing 
ſomething either true or falſe, without ambi- 
guity ; as, God is juſt. In Mathematics, it 
is either ſome truth advanced and ſhewn to be 
ſuch by demonſtration, or ſome operation pro- 
poſed and its ſolution ſhewn. In Poetry, it 
is the firſt part of a poem wherein the author 
propoſes briefly, and in general, what he 78 
to ſay in the budy of his work. ; 

PROPRVETARY (S.) à poſſeſſor in his 
on right. Proprietor has the ſame fignifica- 
tion. 
PROPRVETY (S.) peculiarity of poſſeſ- 
ſion; excluſive right ; accuracy; juſtneſs. In 
Grammar, it is where the direct and imme - 
diate ſignification of a word agrees to the 
thing it is applied to; in which ſenſe it is 
uſed in oppoſitio® to figurative, or remote ſig- 
nification. | 

PROPU/GN (V.) to defend; to vindi- 
catz, 33 
PROPU'LSION-{S.) the act of puſhing on, 
or driving forward. 9 7 

 PRO-rnaATa (S.) in Commerce, a term 
ſometimes uſed by merchants for in proportions 
as each perſon muſt reap the profit, or ſuſlain 
the los pro rata to his intereſt, that is, in 
proportion to his ſtock. | 

PROROGA'TION (S.) the act of pro- 
longing, adjourning, or putting off to another 
time. The difference between a prorogation 


. > PROPVTIATORY, or user $247 | 


- 


* 


and ay 24joutnment of parliament, is, 1 | 


2 


— 


e 


= 


PRO 
Prorggation the ſeſſion is ended, and ſuch 
ills as paſſed in either houſe, or both houſes, 


and had not the royal aſſent, muſt, at the 


next aſſembly, begin again; becauſe that e- 
very ſeſſion of parliament is in law a ſeveral 
parliament ; wherear if the parliament be only 
adjcurned, there is no new ſeſſion, and conſe- 
quently all things continue in the ſame ſtate 
they were in before the adjournment. 
PROSCRUPTION (S.) a proclamation 
made in the name of the head or chief of a 
party, promifing a reward to any one who 
ſhould bring him the head of him who 1s na- 
med therein as his enemy. | 
PROSE (S.) the natural language of man- 
kind, looſe and unconfined by poetical mea- 
ſures, rhimes, &c. in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to verſe, 8 
RO SECUTE (V.) to purſue; continue; 
on; proceed; to ſue at law. . 
PRO/SECUTOR (S.) in Law, is he that 
urſues à cauſe in another's name. ns 
PROSECU'TION (S.) purſuit ; the 
carrying on a ſuit in a civil or criminal 
cauſe. Fn 
PRO'SELYTE (S.) a new convert to ſome 
religion or religious ſect; one brought over to 
a new opinion. 


PRO SOD (S.) that part of grammar 


which treats, of the quantities and accents 


of ſyllables, and the manner of making 


verſes, WIE | 

PROSONOMA!'SIA (S.) a figure in Rhe- 
toric, whereby alluſion is made to the like- 
neſs of a ſound in ſeveral names and words. 

PROSOQPOPA/IA (S.) is a figure in Rhe- 
toric, whereby we raiſe qualities, or things, in- 
animate into perſons, 8 

PRO SPECT (S.) a view of ſomething 
diſtant ; object of view ; the place which af- 
fords an extended view; a view of futurity, 


5 oppoſed to retroſpect. 


PROSPE'CTIVE (A.) viewing at a 
diſtance. 

PRO'SPER (V.) to make happy; to fa- 
vour ; to ſucceed in buſineſs; to grow rich'; 
to be fortunate. _ | 

PROSPE/RITY (S.) ſucceſs; happineſs ; 

fortune; the attainment of one's wiſhes, 
- PRO/SPEROUS (A.) ſucceſsful ; for- 
tunate. 


PROSTA'T ZE (S.) in Anatomy, a gland, 


generally ſuppoſed to be two ſeparate bodies, 
tho' in reality but one, is of a roundiſh, or 


' fomewhat heart -faſhioned ſhape, ſituated be- 


fore the neck of the bladder, and ſurrounding 


the beginning of the urethra. 


PROSTERNA/TION (S.) dejection; de- 


preſſion ; ſtate of being caſt down. 


_ PROSTHAPHZERE'SIS (S.) in Aſtrono- 


my, is the difference between the true and 
mean motion, or true and mean place, of a 


planet, called alſo equation of the orbit, or 
of the center, and ſimply equation. 
PROSTHE'SIS (S.) a grammatical figure, 


| 


| 


PRO 


is when a letter or ſyllable is added at the be- 


ginning of a word, 


oppoſition of new matter, as the filling up 
ulcers, wounds, Sc. with new fleſh. 
PRO/STITUTE (V.) to ſell or expoſe 
one's ſelf to wickedneſs and infamy, and for 
the vileſt purpoſes. T 
PRO#STITUTE (S.) a common harlot; 
a ſtreet · walker; a public ſtrumpet. 
PROSTITU!TION (S.) the act of a har- 


Among Surgeons, it is 
the ſupplying that which is deficient by the 


lot's ſetting herſelf to ſale; a ſtooping to a 


mean or baſe action, or office. 8 
PRO/STRATE (A.) lying at length, or at 
mercy; laid low in humbleſt adoration. 
PRO'STRATE (V.) to lay flat, to caſt 
one's ſelf at the feet of arffother, or in humble 
adoration, £4 


PROSTRA/TION (s.) the act of falling 


down in adoration; dejection; depreſſion. 
PRO'STYLE (S.) in antient Architec- 

ture, a range o 

temple. 


PROSY'LLOGISM (S.) in the Schools, 


columns in front of a2 


ſometimes denotes an argument produced to 


ſtrengthen or confirm one of the premiſes of 
a ſyllogiſm. 5 | | 
PROTA'SIS (S.) in the antient Drama, 
was the firſt part of a comic or tragic piece, 
wherein the ſeveral perſons are ſhewn, their 
characters intimated, and the ſubject of the 
piece propoſed and entered upon. 


PROTA/TICUS (s.) in the antient Dra- 


ma, was one who never appeared but in the 

protaſis, or firſt part of the play. 
PROTECT (V.) to defend, cover, or 

ſcreen from; to countenance and uphold, 
PROTECTION (S.) the ſhelter, defence, 


— 


authority, and aid employed by any one in be- 


half of another. In Law, it denotes the 
ſafety every ſubject, denizen, and alien en- 
joys from the laws; and in a more ſpecial 
ſenſe, it is uſed for an exemption or immu- 
nity given by the king to a perſon for a time, 


to ſecure him againſt ſuits at law, or other 
vexations. It is alſo uſed for a privilege be- 
longing to embaſſadors, members of parha- 


ment, &c. whereby they and their ſery 
are ſecured from arreſts, &c, . 
PROTE/CTOR (S.) is 4 perſon who un 


dertakes to ſhelter, and defend the weak, 


helpleſs, and diſtreſſed. Every catholic na- 
tion, and religious order, has a Pratecter a 

the court of Rome, who is acardinal, and is 
called the Cardinal Protector. It is allo uſed 
for the regent of a kingdom, during the mino- 


rity of a prince. Cromwell aſſumed the title 
and quality of Lord Protector of the common- 


wealth of England. 


 PROTE/ND (v.) to hold out; to ſtretch 


th; to extend, or ſpread abroad. 


PROTE'RVITY (S.) petulance; peeviſh- 


neſs; forwardneſs 3 coquetry; infolence; 
rudeneſs; impudence. 2 27 
PRO TEST (S.) in Law, is '# call of 
3 3 


* 


PRO 


witneſs, or an open affirmation that a perfor 


does, either not at all, or but conditionally, 


yield his conſent to any act, or to the pro- 
ceeding of any judge in a court in which his 
juriſdiction is doubtful ; or to anſwer upon 
his oath farther than he is bound by law. Any 
lords in parliament have a right to Protef 
their difſent to any bill paſſed by a majority. 
In Commerce, it is a ſummons wrote by a 
Aotary public to a merchant, banker, or the 
like, to accept or diſcharge a bill of exchange 
drawn on him, after his having refuſed either 
to accept or pay it. 
* PROfTESTANT (P. N.) a name firſt | 
given in Germany to thoſe who adhered to 


.the doctrine of Luther; becauſe in 1529, 


they proreſtad againſt a decree of the emperor 


Charles V, and the diet of Spires, declaring 


that they appealed to a general council, The 
lame name has alſo been given to thoſe of | 
the ſentiments of Calvin and is now become 


" common denomination for all thoſe of the 


reformed churches, 
PROTESTA'TION (S.) a ſolemn decla- | 


ration made by ſome judiciary act or proceed- | 


ing againft any oppreſſion, violence or injuſ- 
tice 3 or againſt the legality of a ſentence, 
decree, or other procedure ; importing, that 


1 is determined to . at the 
Nope 
PPROTHO'NOTARY (S.) properly Ku- 


niſies firſt notary, which was antiently the 
title af the principal notaries of the emperors 
of Conſtantinople. With us, he is an officer 
zin the court of King's-Bench and Common- 
Pleas ; the former of which courts has one, 
and the latter three. The Prethonotary of 
the King's-Bench records all civil actions re- 
corded in that court, as the clerk of the 
crown office docs all criminal cauſes,” The 
Protbondturies of the Common Pleas enter and 
inzol all declarations, pleadings, aſſizes, judg- 

ments, and actions ; they DEE out all 


r writs, extept writs of habeas- corpus 


for which there is a particular 


= called the habeas corpus office; they 
_ likewiſe enter recognizances acknowled- 


ged, and all common recoveries ; make ex- 
emplifications of records ; tax attorney's 


bills, Sc. 


PROTHY'RIS (S.) in the antient Archi- 


#efture, i is ſometimes uſed for aquoin or ſtone 
in the corner of a wall, and ſometimes for a 
eroſs-beam or rafter; alſo for a particular ſort 


of a key of an arch. 
PROTHY/RUM (S.) in Architecture, 
is a porch at the outer door of an houſe. 
PRO/TOCOL (s.) the firtt draught, or 0- 


ing. 


R (S. The firſt witneſs 
or martyr ; ſuch was All in the Old Tefta- 


ment, and 81 Stephen in the New. 
PROTO-PLA'/ST (S.) an original; a thing 
£:& formed, 


5 (s.) is che dio of 


= £- +. oy 
model after which a thing was formed; but 
chiefly uſed for * patterns of things to be en- 
graved, caſt, 

PROTO-TY /1PHON (S.) in Grammat, 
ſignifies a primitive or original word, 

PROTRA'ST (A.) to draw out, delay, 
lengcthen, or ſpin to a length. 

PROTRA'CTER, or ro TAAC TOR (S.) 
' a mathematical inſtrument for taking and 
meaſuring angles. In Surgery, it is 4 kind 
of forceps, fo called from extracting foreign 
bodies out of wounds, 

PROTRA'CTION (S.) in Surveying, is 
the plotting or laying down the dimenſions of 
a field, 

PROTRA'CTIVE (A.) dilatory; delay- 
ing; ſpinning to a length. 

p r (A.) hortatory ; 
uaſory. 

. PROTRU DE (V.) to thruſt, or puſh far- 
"wa 

. PRO/TRUSION (S.) the act of thruſting 
0 uſhing forward. 

" PROTU/BERANCE (S.) in Anatomy, is 
any eminence, whether natural or ſupernatu- 
ral, that projects or advances out beyond the 

reſt, 


' PROUD (A.) hanghty, arrogant, elated, 
 conceited, grand, lofty, oftentatious ; {alacious, 


| be eager for the male; Fl Fr od. ; exuberant. | 
an officer in ſeveral 


PROVE'/DITOR ( 
| parts of Italy, particularly at Venice, ho 
4 the direction of matters relating to policy. 


Alſo, one who undertakes to provide ſupplits | 


wo an 3 7 7 

„ try, to bring to 
. ROVE to by argument; to ex- 
perience. 


nally fignified a "kind of veſſel containing the 
| meaſure of corn daily given to a horſe, or o- 
ther beaſt of labour, for his ſubſiſtence ; but 
is now uſed for all the food given to cattle. 
PRO'VERB (S.) according to Camden, is 


upon experience - for the moſt part con- 

taining ſome uſeful 

| brews give the name of proverbs, parables, or 
 fimilitudes, to moral ſentences, maxims, com- 
pariſone, or enigmas, expreſſed in a poetical 
ſtile, figurative, cloſe, and ſententious. They 
call this kind of proverbs Mifple.. Solomon 
ſays, that in his time, maxims of this ſort, 
were the chief ſtudy of the learned, Prov. i. 6. 
| The queen of Sheba came from the utm6ſt 
parts of the earth, to prove him, and to pro- 
poſe hard queſtions or parables to him, Hi- 
ram, king of Tyre, held a correſpondence by 


letters, as they ſay with Solomon, propoſed e - 


higmatical queſtions. to him, and anſwered 
thoſe that were propoſed to him by Solo- 


mon. 


book of che Old Teſtament, containing à part 
12 the proverbs of * The firſt 24 


chag- 


PRO'VEND,. or pxovrxnrr (S.) origi- 


a conciſe, witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded ; 
inſtruction. The He- 5 


Boox oy PRO'VERBS (S.) a canonical - 


PRO PRU 


dat Chapters are acknowledged to be the genuine f PROVO!CATIVE (S.) in Phyſic, is a 
en- work of thut prince; the next five chapters | medicine which is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen na- 
I | are a collection of ſeveral of his proverbs, ¶ ture, and incite.to venery. ; 
at, made by order of king Hezekiah; and the} PROVO/KE (V.) to rouſe, excite, incenſe, 
FW” to laſt ſeem to have been added, tho' belong,- ] enrage, offend, challenge, move, incite. 
TA ing to different and unknown authors, by PROVOST (S.) of a city or town, is the 
ö Agur the fon of Jakeh, and king Lemuel. In ꝗ chief municipal magiſtrate in ſeveral trading * 
.) tis excellent book are containcd rules for the | cities, particularly Edinburgh, Paris, Cc. 
d conduct of all conditions of life; for kings, PRO/VOST MarSHAL OF AN ARMY.. 
nd courtiers, maſters, ſetrants, fathers, mothers, (S.) is an officer appointed to ſeize and ſecure 


children, Ec. deſerters and all other criminals, He is to 
- PROVÞDE (V.) to proeure before-hand ; I hinder foldiers from pillaging, to indict offen- 
is to get ready; to prepare z to furniſh, ſupply, | ders, and fee the ſentence paſſed on them exe 


of ſtipulate. 8 cuted, He alſo regulates the weights and 
| PRG/VIDENCE (S.) fore-ſight ; timely | meaſures, the price of proviſions, Sc. in the 
— care, fore caſt, Alſo, the conduct and direc- army; and to aſſiſt him, has a lieutenant, a 
5 tion of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe by a 1 clerk, and a troop of marſhal- men on horſe- 
3 ſupreme intelligent Being. | back, and an executioner. There is alſo a 
PRO/VIDENOE {P. N.) a colony in New } Provoſt Marſbal in the navy, who has the 
1 England, which, with Rhode Iſland, conſti- } charge over pri ſoners, c. 5 
| tutes a ebarter-· government; its.chicf town is {| PRO'VOST or Tux Min. (S.) is a par- 
2 "Newport. | | ticular judge inſtituted for the apprehending / 
PRO VIDENT (A.) fore-cafting ; cau- I and profecuting falſe coiners. 
8 VBus; wary; thrifty ; ſaving. PRO'VOST or y&EvorT (S.) in the king's 
bs PROVIDE/NTIAL (A.) effected by the} ftables, is one whoſe office is to attend at court, 
2 care of providence ; referrible to providence. I and hold the king's ſtirrup when he mounts 
. PRO'VIDENTLY (P.) with fore-ſight, | his horſe, Sc. There are four provoſts of 
„ caution, and circumſpection. | this kind, each of whom attends in his turn, 
: PRO VINCE (S.) in Geography, is a di- monthly. Provyft is alſo the chief or pręſi- 
| viſion of a kingdom or Nate, compriſing ſeve- | dent of a college, or collegiate church. 
ral cities and towns, Sc. all under the fame | PRO/VOSTSHIP (S.) the office or quality 
„ government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the { of a provoſt. © "SOD a 


x extent either of the civil or eccleſiaſtical juriſ- { PROW (s.) in Navigation, denotes the 
| dition. The church diſtinguiſhes its provin- I head or fore · part of a hip, particularly in a 
ces by archbiſhops; in which ſenſe, England I galley, being that which is oppoſite to the 
is divided into two provinces, Canterbury and poop or ſtern, _ | | | 
Yo k. | 3 PROWESS (S.) . bravery ; valour ; mili- 
" UniTzÞy PROVINCES. See Netber- {| tary gallantry, _ | 
Lands. „ I PROWL (V.) to rove, or wander about ; 
PROVITNCIAL (A.) relating to a pro-q to hunt after prey; to plunder, . 
vince; rude, ruftic, unpoliſhed, 1 PRO/WLER (S.) one that roves about for 
» PROVINCIAL (S.) a ſpiritual governor. | prey. | | © | 5 
PRO VINE (S.) a branch of a vine to lay | PRO'XIMATE (A.) next in the ſeries of 
in the ground to take root and propagate. ratiocination; near and immediate. 3 
” PROVVSION (S.) neceffaries for life. 19 PRO XIME (A.) next, immediate. ö 
the Canon Law, it denotes the title or inſtru- 4 PROXVFMITY (S.) nearneſs, either in 
ment, by virtue whereof an incumbent holds | reſpect of blood, relation, or alliance. i: 
a benefice, biſhopric, Sc. PRO Xxx (S.) is a perſon who officiates as 
PROVYSO (S,) in Law, is a condition in- ¶ deputy to, or in the room of another, Princes 
ſerted in a deed, .upon the obſervance where- I are uſually married by Proxy. Every Britiſh 
of the validity of the deed depends. In judi- q peer has the privilege of conſtituting a Proxy 
.Cial matters, where the plaintiff deſiſts from I to vote for him in his abſence, Among Ci- 
proſecuting his action; in which caſe the de- vilians, the term Proxy or procuracy denotes 
Fendant is at liberty to bring it to a trial, | a commiſſion given to a proctor by a client, 
which is called a trial by proviſo, becauſe in | empowering him to manage a cauſe in his 
the venire facias to the ſheriff for ſummoning {| ſtead, Among Canoniſts, Proxies ſignify 
& jury, are theſe words, proviſo guod, &c. | annual payments, otherwiſe called procura- 
' PROVFSOR (S.) in general, denotes one, tions. | | 
| Who hath the care of providing things neceſ-'} PRUDE (S.) a preciſe ſcrupulous woman, 
ſary, being the ſame with.purveyor. In our full of affectation. ; ; | 
ſtatutes, a perſon who ſued to the court off | PRU!DENCE (S.) wiſdom, or diſcretion, 
Rome for a proviſion or expectative grace, | the firſt of the cardinal virtues, which teaches 
PROVOCA'TION (S.) an act or cauſe by us to govern our lives according to tuc Luics of 
which anger is ſtirred up. An appeal to a | right reaſon- | 20 
Judge. V "1 PRU/DENT (A.) practically wiſe. | = 
we N if : ;F - "VS .-  PRUNENTIAL ' "8 
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PLA 
es of prudence. : 
-PRUDE'/NTIALS (S.) maxims of pru- 
dence, or practical Wiſſo m. 
 PRU/DENTLY (P.) wiſely, diſcreetly, ju- 
_ diciouſly, „ 5 
PRU/DERY (S.) preciſeneſs; overmuch 
niceneſs; affectation. 6 
PRYUDISYH (A.) affectediy grave. _—T 
„ FRUNE (V.) to lop, or civeſt trees of 
their ſuperfluities ; to clear of excreſcencies; 
todreſs, trim, prix. | | 
PRUNE{LLO (S.) a fort of Ruff of which 
clergymen's gowns ae made ; allo, a Kind oi 


- PRUNES (S.) are plums dried in the ſun- 
ine, or in an oven. 


 PRUNUFEROUS Tazzs (S.) are thoſe 


with pretty large and fleſhy fruit, with a nu- 


cleus or kernel in the middle, and called by 
Botanifts a drupe. | . 

PRUNING (S.) in Gardening and Agri- 
culture, is the lopping off ſuperfluous branches 


of trees, in order to make them bear better 


fruit, grow higher, or make them appear more 
regular. 
PRURIENC E, or yxuRIENCY (S.) is an 
Itching, or great deſire or appetite to any 
ing. | | 
PRU'RIENT (A.) itching, pricking. 
PRURI'GINOUS (A.) teting to an 


PRU'SSTA (P. N.) is a province of Po- 


Iand, ſituated on the coaſt of the Baltic ſea, 


and divided into Regal and Ducal Pruſſia, the 
Arſt ſubject to Poland, and the laſt to the 
king of Pruffia. 
PR (V.) to peep, ſearch, or enquire nar- 
rowly into, ; | 
- PSALMS (P. N.) a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, containing ſpiritual ſongs an« 
hbymns, written by king David, and others. 
They are called P/a/ms, from the Greek ꝑſallb, 
which figaiFes to touch froectl;, becauſe with 


the voice was joined the ſound of muſical in- 


ſtruments. This book is juſtly eſteemed as a 
kind of abridgment of the whole ſcripture, 
and in the opinion of St Auſtin and ſome o- 
ther fathers, cqntains whatever is contained in 
the other ſacred books. The Hebrews com- 


monly divide the Pſaker into five books; the 


Hrſt ends at the 41ſt pſalm; the ſecond, at 
the vad; the third, at the goth; the fourth, 


at the rogth ; and the laſt at the 150th. Moſt 


of the pſalms have a particular title, ſignify- 
ing either the name of the perſon who was to 


| ſet it to muſic, or to ſing it; or the inſtrument 


that was to be uſed, or the tune to which 1: 
was ſet, or the ſubject or occaſion of the 
pfalm. Some of the antients believed that 
David was the ſole author of the book of 
Pſalms ; but the titles of them prove the con- 


trary. Thus the. 79th pſalm, and ſome others, 


appear to have been written by Moſes, The: e 


- » are ſome pſalms, as the 2d, 724, 705th ar. d 
83 8 ; oe, £ Fae ME Tx « 


* 


PRUDE/NTIAL (A.) elegible on prinei- 


. 

106th, which have no titles, but are ſuppoſed 
to have been written by David, becauſe the 
ſubje& matter they contain is ſuitable to the 
circumſtances of that prince, The goth, 73d, 
and the ten following -pſalms are inſcribed 
with the name of Aſaph; and the ſtile of 
them is 'more lofty than that of David's 
pſalms. But Afaph can hardly be ſuppoſed 
to have written all the pſalms that go under 
his name, becauſe ſome of them relate to the 
Babyloniſh captivity. Many of the pſalms are 
under the name of the ſons of Korah, who. 
raiſed a rebellion among the Iiraelites. Theſe 
were Levites, whoſe names were prefixed to 
theſe pſalms, not becauſe they were the au- 
thors of them, but becauſe they were to ſing 
them. The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe pſalms 
which have Jeduthun in the title, who was 
one of the chief ſingers among the Levites, 
The 724, and 127th, are under the name of 
Solomon; the former was compoſed by David 
for his ſon Solomon, who poſſibly might be 
the author of the latter. F 

PSA'LMODY (S.) is the art or act of 
finging pſalms: and was always ,efteemed a 
conſiderable part of devotion, and uſually per- 
formed in the ſtanding poſture ; and as to the, 
manner of pronunciation, the plain-ſong was 
ſometimes uſed, being a gentle inflection of. 
the voice, not much different from reading, 
like the chant in our cathegrals ; at other 


{ times more artificial compoſitions were uſed, 


like our anthems. As to the fingers, ſome- 
times a ſingle perſon ſung alone; ſometimes 
the whole afſembly joined together, which 
was the moſt antient and general practice. 
At other times the pſalms were ſung alternate- 
ly, the congregation dividing themſelves into 
two parts, and ſinging verſe about in their 
turns. There was alſo a fourth way of fing- 
ing, pretty common in .the fourth century, 
which was, when a fingle perſon began the 
verſe, and the people joined with him in the 
cloſe : this was often uſed for variety, in the 
ſame ſervice with, alternate pſalmody. The 
uſe of muſical inſtruments, in the finging of 
pfalms, ſeems to be as antient as pſalmody it- 
ſelf; the firſt pſalm we read af, being ſung 
ty the timbrel, v. that of Moſes and Miri- 
am, after the deliverance of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt; and afterwards, muſical inftruments 
were in conſtant uſe in the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem. When the uſe of organs was introduced 
into the Chriſtian church, is not certainly 
known; but we find about the year 660, that 
Conſtantine Copronymus, ſent a preſent of ay 
organ to Pepin king of France. 
PSA/LTER (S.) is the ſame with the 
book of palms. „% 
PSA'/LTERY (S.) was a muſical inſtru- 
ment among the Hebrews, who called it Ne- 
bel; but the form of it is little known. That 
now in uſe is a ſhort inſtrument, in form af 
a trapezium, or a triangle truncated at top. 
It is ſtrung with 13 wire chords, ſet to uniſo 


or 4 


3. 


Se -* | 


dim who publiſhes one under a diſgyiſed name; 


between the ſoul and body. 


; ia the air, and more uſually called Thermome- 


of their pi 


a whitloe at the root of the nail, 


In the beginning of the ſecond century of the- 


PTO 
pr octave, and mounted on two bridges, on 
the two ſides z it is ſtruck with a plectrum, 
ot little iron rod, and ſometimes with a crook - 


PSE UDO, is a Greek term uſed in the 
compoſition of many words, to denote falſe, 
or ſpurious ;_ as pſeudo - prophet, is a falſe 
prophet. | 
PSEUDO/NYMUS (S.) among Critics, is 
an author who publiſhes a book under a falſe 
and feigned name, as cryptonymus is given to 


and anonymus to him who publiſhes without 
name at all. 

PSEU/DO-sTETTA (S.) is any kind of 
meteor, newly appearing in the heavens, and 
reſembling a ſtar. J 

- PSULOTHRIX (S.) a medicine proper to 
make the hair fall off, | 

PSO RA (S.) in Medicine, is the itch. 
PSOROPTHA/LMIA (S.) a ſcurfy erup- 
tion of the eye-brows, attended with an itch- 
ing of the part. 
 PSYCHO'LOGY (S.) is that branch of 
Anthropology which treats of the ſoul, its fa- 
culties, paſſions, &c, EE 
PSYCHO/MACHY (S.) a war, or fight 


* PSYCO'MANCY (S.) a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by raiſing the ſouls of perſons 
deceaſed, „ 8 

PSYCHRO METER (S.) an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the degrees of coldneſs or heat 


ter; which ſee. 
PSYDRA'/CION (S.) a pimple, or ſmall 
leer in the ſkin of the head; a ſwelling in 
the ſkin like a bliſter, with moiſt matter in 


. PTA*RMICS (S.) in Pharmacy, are * 

dicines to excite ſneezing; otherwiſe called 

Sternutatories ; which ſee, | © 18 
PTE'/RON (S,) the wing of a bird, or of a 


„ "pp" 

PTERO'PHORI (S.) in Roman antiquity, 
the meſſengers, or couriers, who brought tid- 
ings of a declaration of war, or the like; ſo 
called from their carrying wings on the points 


ik 7 . 
PTERY'GIUM (S.) a diſeaſe of the eye; 


PTVSAN (S.) is properly barley decorticat- 
ed, or deprived of its full, by beating in a 
mortar, as was the antient practice; tho' the 
cooling potion, obtained by boiling ſuch bar- 
{ey ih water, and afterwards ſweetening the 
iquor with liquorice root, is what at preſent 
goes by the name of Priſan; and to render it 
laxative, ſome add a little ſena, or other herbs 
of the ſame intention. ES 

' PTOLEMAVIC, or yTo3 EMIAN 2 of 
Aſtronomy (S.) is that invented by Claudius 
Ptolemæus, a celebrated aſtronomer and ma- 
thematician of Pelufium, in Egypt, who lived 


i 


2 


. 


hone owes » ðͤc oo 


FUD 

Chriſtian. era, This hypotheſis ſuppoſes the 
earth immoveably fixed * center, not ot 
the world only, but alſo of the univerſe; and 
that the ſun, moon, planets, and ſtars all 
move about it, from eaſt to weſt, once in 24 
hours, in the order following, wiz. the Moon 
next to the Earth, then Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed ſtars, 
the firſt and ſecond eryſtalline Heavens, and 
ow all the fiction of their primum mo- 

e. | : | 


tion, or a 
ſaliva. 


PTY!'ALISM (S.) in Medicine, is a faliva- + 
quent and copious diſcharge of 
PTYSMAGOGUE (s.) à medieine that - 


4 


diſcharges. ſpittle,. , 3 
PU'BERTY (S.) among Civilians, is the 
age wherein a perſon is capable of procrea- - 
tion, or begetting children. Boys arrive at 
puberty at 14 years of age, and girls at 12 3 
18 years of age is accounted full puberty 3 the 
appearance, of. hair is the fign of pu-* - 
berty. ; 1 28 
PU/BES (S.) is that part of the 
which ſurrounds, in a great meaſure, the 
parts of generation ; or the external parts of 
the pudenda in both ſexes. 5 
PUBLIC (A.) manifeſt, common, known 
by every body, open, notorious, g y 
known, | | | 
PU'BLIC (S.) the general body of man- 
kind, or of a ſtate or nation; open view; ge- 
neral notice, 1 1 5 
PU'BLICAN (S.) among the Romans, 
was one who farmed the taxes in public re- 
venues. Among us, he is one who keeps a 
public houſe. | | | 
PUBLICA'TION (S.) the act of making 
a thing known to the world; promulgation ; 
the edition of a book. f 320 £ 
PU!/BLISH (A.) to give public notice; 
to advertiſe; to make generally and openl 
known. 8 
PU'BLISHER (S.) one that publiſhes; 
one who puts. forth, or expoſes to public ſale 
new books or pamphlets, | | 
 PUCE/LLAGE (S.) the fate of virgi- 


nity. | g 
"PU!CERON (S.) is a genus of wingleſs  _ 
inſets, with a body ſhort and roundiſh ; the 
tail crooked and forked ; the legs are three _ 
pairs; and the eyes are two, but each com- 
poſed of eight leſſer ones. They are extreme 
ly numerous, and live on the young branches 
of trees and plante. | 
PUCK (S.) ſome ſpirit among the fairies, 
common in romance, | 5 
eee (S.) a kind of muſhroom full 
of duſt. | | 
' PUICKER (V.) to draw up together in 
uneven folds and plications ; to puzzle, or 
. perplex. RN | eb, 
PU DD ER (S.) noiſe, buſtle, tumult. 
PU/DDING (S.) à well known foc d vari- 
gaily compounded, hat uſually ade of four, 
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Ap 


: — too far-fetched, becomes flat and inſipid. 


Serſon hiced to play to decoy others. At 


ANT) powerful; gnighty ; lor. 


comeline 

_ * PULE r.) to cry like a chicken; to 

5 whine, or whim 
- en N.) e PU'LVIS FYLM3XANs (S.) 2 


PUL 


mille, and eggs, with ſuch other ingredients | 
az the cock s invention may ſuggeft ; alſo, an 
animal's gut ſtuffed with mixtures of flour and 
er ingredients 
PUDING-T3Mz {S.} the time of din- | 
der; g was antiently the firſt diſh put 
3 Sick of time; the critical mi- 


PUDDLE (s.) a dirty pla of ed and 


PU/DDOCK (s.) a fmall indofare. — | 
- PUPPCITY (s.) modeſty ; chaftity. * | 
—FuDS (3: "the large fleeves of a clergy- | 


© PVERFLE (4) -boyiſh 3 childiſh ; any; 


Tunrirry {S.) in Diſcourſe, is defined | | 


$, to be a thought, which, by de- 


Puorikty, he adds, is the common fault of 
thoſe who affect to fay nothing but what is. 
brilliant and extraordinary. 
PUET (S.) a kind of water-fowL 
PUFF N.) to blow, or pant, as it were, 
For breath; to ſwell or briſtle; to vaunt, 
frag, or boaſt ; to give a great character of 
2 * perſon or thing. 11 
PUFF (S.) a mort and ſudden blaft of | 
--2 muſhroom; any thing Jight and 
— . At a Gaming-table, it denotes a- 


1 OY 1 


Auctions, it is 2 perſon employed to draw 


vie on to bid high. 
PUE'FFIN / {3.). a Kind of water-fowl; a 
ft; a fort of as with duſt. 
PUG s.) a monkey; alſo, a fort of Dutch | 


the red attire, or wattles of a turkey. . 
PU OIL (S.) fuck a quantity of flowers, 
ſeeds, Sc. as may be held between the 
thumb, and two fore-fingers ; or the eighth 
of the manuple or handful. 
, .PUGNA'CIOUS (A.) quarelſome; ficht - 


orb, or yuxy (A.) in Law, . 


borg. It is not onl to the 
EL this fourth, Sc. a ik te- 
gard to the ert born; but to the third with 
regard to the ſecond, Cc. The laſt of all is 
called cadet. It is alſo applied to a judge, or 
e who i is, in ſome reſpect, inferior 


ss ANC (S.) power; ſtrength; 


force. 


PU'GGERED (A.) crouded complicated ; 
| 


EL. 
754 for ight before Whit-monday, for cattle, 
theep, and petty chapmen. 

PULL (V.) to draw, haul, or ſtrain any 
thing; to ſubvert, On extirpate, cradi- 
cate. 

- PU'LLEN (&) 

PU'LLET (S.) a young heb. 

PU'LLEY (S.) in Mechanics, is a” 
. mechanical powers, called by ſeamen a 

PU'LLULATE (V.) to bud, germinate, 
ſpring, or ſpront. 

PU'LMONARY pyaz88xrs (S.) in Ana- 

tomy, are arteries and veins, which carry the 
blood from the heart to the lungs, and back 
again from the lungs to the heart. 
PULP (S.) any foft maſs. In Pharmacy, 
the fleſhy and ſucculent parts of fruits, ex- 
we by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed thro* 
a fieve 

PU'LPIT (s.) an elevated place in 2 
church, whence ſermons ate delivered. A- 
mong the antient Romans, it ſignified the 
ſtage of a theatre; or, according to ſome, an 
eminence on the ſtage for the muſic; ora 


3 whence declamations, S.. were 


PULSAYTION (S.) is the act of beating 
or moving with quick firokes againſt any 
thing oppoſing 
PULSATOR (S.) a ſtriker; beater; 

er. 8 

PULSE (S.) in the Animal 8 
denotes the beating or throbbing of the heart 
| and arteries. It is alſo uſed far the ftroke- 
with which any medium is affected by the 


| motion of light, ſound, &c. thro it. In Bo- 


tany, it is a term applied to all thoſe grains 


| or ecds which are gathered with the 


in contradiſtinction to corn, Ic. which are 


] reaped or mowed ; yy he ee 


guminous kind of plants, . as beans, 


1 vetches, Sc. but it is by ſome uſed 


tichokes, af paragus, Se. 

PU'LSION (S.) is card act of driving or 
— a Fe 1. r 

ULVERIZ N (S.) is the art of 

pulverizing, or roving a dry body into fine 
powder ; which, in friable bodies, is per- 
formed by pounding or heating them in 4 
mortar, 'c. but to pulverize malleable 
other metheds myſt be taken. To pulverize 
| lead or tin, the method is this: rub a round 
wooden box all over the infide -ith chalk; 
pour a little of the melted lead nimbly into 
the box ; when, ſhutting the lid, and ſhak- 
|ipg the box brilkh, the metal will be reduced 


; PUKE (5) a vomit ; - an emetic to cauſe a to powder, 


vomit. 


, PLCHRITUDE (S.) $eanty 5 grace ; | 


like a child. 


1 
a 


PU!LVIL{S.) ſweet : 

PU'LVINATED (A.) in the antient Ar- 
chitecture, is a term applied to a frieze 
which ſwells or bulges out in the manner of 


a pillow, 


P UN 


mitte, is a powder fo called from its ſmatt' 
and loud exploſion, when it begins to melt 
after being placed upon an iron plate over a 
gentle fire. 
PU'MICE (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is a 
fag or cinder of ſome foffil, originally bear- 
| Ing another form, and only reduced to this 


fare . the action of fire, tho“ generally | 


ranked by authors among the native tones, It 
is a lax and ſpongy matter, frequently of an 
obſcure ſtriated texture, and always very ca- 
vernous and full of holes; it is hard and 
harſh to — touch, but much lighter 
any other body that comes under the claſs of 
ſtones. It is found in maſſes of different ſizes, 
and of an irregular ſhape. It is particularly | 
found about the burning mountains Etna, 
Veſuvius, and Hecla, by whoſe eruptions it 
is thrown up in vaſt abundance ; and being 
by its lightnefs ſupported in the air, is car- 
ried into ſome ſeas at a great diſtance by _ 
winds, and thence to diſtant ſhores, 
PUMP (S.) in Hydravlics, is a machine 
formed on the model of a ſyringe, for raifing 
of water, Alfo, a ſhoe with a thin fole, and 
low-heel. 3 
Alx- . 
| run ( a conceit arifing from the 
uſe of two words that agree in ſound, but 
differ in the ſenſe. Puns, when they come 
eafily, and are very ingenious, poignant, and 
appoſite, are allowed of in converſation, let- 
* ters, epigrams, madrigals, mottos, devices, Sc. 
but are abſolutely baniſhed out of the grave, 

ſerious, and ſublime, by reaſon * weaken 
ies force, and diminiſh its beauty, which con- 
fiſts in ſomething great and elevated. 

PUNCH (S.) is an inſtrument of iron ot 
Reel, uſed in ſeveral arts for the * or 
famping holes in plates of metals, &c. 
ing fo contrived as not only to perforate, _ 
to cut out and take the piece. It is 


awa 
alſo z name for a ſort of compoond drink, 
much uſed here, and in many parts abroad; | 


JO 2 the Weſt-Indies. Alſo, a ſhort | 
fellow. 


PU'NCHEON, or >vremron (S.) is a| 
little block. or piece of ſteel, on one end 
— is ſome figure, letter, or mark en- 

2 either in creux or relievo, impreſh - 
ons whereof are taken on metal, or ſome | 
other matter, by ſtrik ing it with a hammer 
on the end not engraved. There are various 
kinds of theſe puncheons uſed in the mecha- 
nical arts; fuch for inſtance are thoſe of the 
oldſmiths, cutlers, pewterers, coiners, Cc. 
Caxperttery, it is a piece of timber placed 

upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is 

too great, ſerving together with them, to 
fuſtain ſome large weights. It is alſo'a mea- 
ſure for liquids, containing an and 
. ove third, or 84 gallons. | 

PUNNCTATED Sv 0 4 (S.) an hy- 
. whoſe oval conjugate is "I" 
. 1. 6. 4 9 


than 


wherein, after conception, we ſee a little 


p U b 


PUNCTYFLIOUS (A.) nee; exact; pune- 
1 to ſu ition. 


4 aA; x nice; regular. 
PUNCTUA'LITY (s.) nicety; ſeropule 
exactneſs. . e 
PUNCTUA'TION (S.) in Grammar, is 
the art of pointing or dividing a diſcourſe ns 
to periods, by points, expreſſing the pauſes to 
be made in the reading f. 
PU NC TUM 
run (S.) in Conics, is z poi. determined 
by the i Wert alen of a fight los drawn 
the vertex of a cone, to a point in the Ir 


_ 


PNC TUR. LINEANS (S. 18 Oer ne 
is that point of the generating circle 
eycloid, or epicycloid, which in the geneſis 
produces any part of the cycloidal line. 

PU'NCTUM sat1zns (S.) in 3 
is the firſt rudiments of the heart in 
formation of the fetus, where a throbbing 
motion is perceived. This is ſaid to be eafily 
obſerved with a microſcope in a brood egg, 


*2 


ſpeck or cloud, in the middle whereof is a 
< apy wv appears to beat or leap a conſiderable 
e before the fœtus is formed for hateh- 


ing. 


Nr (S.) a mort fat woman. 


PU*NGENCY (S.) th 
heat on the tongue; keenneſs; power of pier- 
cing the mind. 


piercing, 


biting, acrimonious, 


fon of ſome law. 


'NISHABLE (A.) worthy of puniſh= 
ment, or capable of . | 


tran{; 


PUNITORY 1xtexzer (S.) in the 


Civil Law, is ſuch intereſt of money as is due 
for the delay of payment, breach of promiſe, 


&c. 
PUNK (S.) a whore; a common profii- 


Pu- S TER (S.) a quibler; one who plays 
with words; a low wit who aims at repu- 
tation by double meanings. 

PU'NY (A.) little, weakly, peaking ; 
young, inferior, pre 

PUP 
as a bitch, 


La 


gle not yet arrived at the age of puberty, i, e. 
boy under 14 years of age, the girl under 


| 12. While a minor remained under the di- 


rection 


1 


'* PUNCTIEIO (s.) a fret adherence to cb&. 
mn 6: a nice and ferupulous exactneſi of 
av1our, 


FORMATUM, of cxNEnA- 


_ PUNNISHMENT (S.) in Law, is the pe- 
nalty which a perſon incurs on the breach or 


(V+) to bring forth whelps or puppies, 5 


FAL (A.) nm. 


or OR. the. cane ſer- 


PUNCTULATE (V. deen 5 
els ; acridneſs z _ h 


PU'NGENT (A.) pricking, ſharp, acrid, 


PUPIL (S.) in the Civil Law, is a boy or . 


P:UR 


rection of à tutor, he was called a pupil; af- 


ter puberty, a curator or guardian being aſ- 
Sgned bim, he ceaſed to be called a pupil. 
A tutor is obliged to pay intereſt for what 
monies of his pupil lie idle and unemployed ; 
and is allowed to do any thing for him, but 
nothing againſt him. In Uniyerſities, pupil 
zs a youth under the education or diſcipline 
" of any perſon. In Anatomy, it is a little 
in the middle of the uvea and iris of 
the eye, thro* which the rays of light paſs to 


_ the chryſtalline, in order to be painted on the 


- 


2 « 


© ſcouring, or purifying a 


In Law, 


* 
— 


cuſed before a judge ; the form of which pur- 


and cauſe viſion. | 
© PU/PILAGE (S.) ftate of being a ſcholar; 
. wardſhip ; minority. 
-PU'PPET (S.) a ſmall image moved by 
wires in a mock drama. 5 
" PU'RBECE (P. N.) is the ſouth-eaſt di- 
_ viſion of Dorſetſhire, between Wareham and 
the channel, which, like Portland, is called 
an iſland, but is only a peninſula waſhed by 
the ſea on every fide, except the weſt, where 
* the river Frome and Langford lake make it 
almoſt an iſland. It is about 10 miles long, 
and fix broad, and contains two hundreds. 
Here hath been found good marble, but it is 
- moſt noted for mines of durable tone. 
PU'RBLIND (A.) ſhort or near-fighted. 
PU'RCHASE (S.) in Law, denotes the 
buying or acquiring of lands, &c. with mo- 
ney, by deed or agreement, and not by de- 
ſcent or right of inheritance, In the Sea- 
Language, it is the ſame as draw in: thus, 
when they ſay the capſtan purchaſes apace, 
they only mean it draws in the cable a- 


PRE (A.) ſomething free from any ad- 


mixture of foreign or heterogeneous matter; 
thus we fay pure fire, pure water, &c. un- 
ſpotted; unſtained ; chaſte ; virtuous ; guilt- 
leſs 3 innocent; uncorrupft. 
PURE nyyxaBOLA(S.) in Conics, is an 
without any oval, nodes, ſpike, or 
conjugate int. > ht 
'RFILE (S.) a fort of antient trimming 
for womens . Hcralary 
_ PU'RFLEW (S.) a term in „ex- 
preſſing . peans, or any of the furs, 
when they compoſe a bordure round a coat 


of arms. 


URGA'TION (s.) the art of purging, 
thing, by ſeparating 
or carrying off any impurities found therein. 

oh is the clearing of a perſon's ſelf 
of a crime of which he. is ſuſpected and ac- 


gation, in the ſpiritual court, is uſually thus: 


che perſon ſuſpected takes his oath, that he 


is innocent of the crime charged againſt 
him; and at the ſame time brings ſome of 


his neighbours to make oath that they believe 


he trul 8 : . | 
oklivr, or PURGING, MED1- 
evacu- 


# 


ems (S.) are medicaments which 


. 


+06 $744 


PUR 
ate the impurities of the body by ſtool; called 
alſo Cathartics, which ſee, 3 
PU/RGATORY (S.) is a place in which 
the juſt; who depart out of this life, are ſup- 
poſed to expiate certain offences which do not 


merit eternal damnation, This is a very lu- 
crative article to the clergy of the Romiſh 
church, who are very liberally paid for maſſes 
and prayers for the Al of the deceaſed. 
PURIFICA'TION (S.) in matters of Re- 
ligion, is a ceremony which conſiſts in clean- 
ſing any thing from a ſuppoſed pollution or 
defilement. The Pagans, before they ſacriſi- 
| ced, uſually bathed or waſhed themſelves ; eſ- 
pecially their hands, becauſe with theſe they 
were to touch -the victims conſecrated to the 
gods. The Mahometans uſed purifications as 
previous to the duty of prayer. There were 
alſo many legal purrificatiozs among the He- 
brews. Among the Romaniſts, the holy wa- 
ter is uſed by way of purification, 
PURIFICA/'TION oF THz BLESSED 
VIRGIN (S.) is a feſtival of the Chriſtian 
church, obſerved on the ſecond of February, 
in memory of the purification of Chriſt in 
the temple, and his mother's ſubmitting to 
the Jewiſh law of purification, after the birth 
of .a male child. | 
| PURIFICATION in cxgmIsSTRY (S.) 
is the act of purifying or refining natural bo- 
dies, by ſeparating fæces and impurities 
from them, | 8 
PU'RIFY (V.) to make pure or clear; to 
make free from extraneous admixture; t 
free from pollution or corruption, mental or 
corporeal ; to clear from barbariſms or impro- 
prieties. | e 8 
PU/RIM, or Tax FEAST OF lors (S.) 
a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, inftituted in 
memory of the deliverance they received by 
the means of Mordecai and Efther, from 
Haman's wicked attempt to deſtroy them. 
FU'RITAN (P. N.] a name formerly gi- 
ven in derifion to the diſſenters from . 
church of England, on account of their pro- 
ſeſſing to follow the pure word of God, in 
oppoſition to all traditions and human conſti- 
tutions. 3 | , 
PU/RITY (S.) cleannefs ; freedom from 
ilt ; innocence ; chaſtity, | 
PURL (S.) an embroidered and puckered 
border of lace ; alſo, a kind of medicated malt 
liquor, in which wormwood and aromatics 
are infuſed. _. | 3 
PURL (V.) to murmur; to flow with 2 
tle noiſe, | e RN 
PU'RLEIGH (P. N.) in Eſſex, whoſe fair 
is Whit-tueſday, for toys. 5 
PU'RLINS (s.] in Building, are thoſe 
pieces of timber that lie a-crofs the rafters on 
the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. © : 
PU'RLUE, or ust ixu (S.) fignifies all 


chat ground gear any foreſt, which being 


* 


bade foreſt by king 8 IT, Richard I, 
und king John, was afterwatds' by perambu- 
lations and grants of Henry III, ſevered a- 


Bain from the ſame, and made f; 3 chat 
is to ſay, pure and free from the laws of the 
foxeſt. 


PURLOIN (V.) to fteal, or take away 
clatideſtinely, or by ſtealth. 
PURPLE (S.) a colour cornpoſed of a 


mixture of red and blue; alſo, the fiſh out of |- 


which this dye was antiently taken, but is 
now artificially made by boiling raſped Brafil | 
wodd' and logwood in water, and fixing it 
with alum. . 

PU'RPLE rxvex (S.) is the ſame: with 
the miliary or ſpotted fever; the purples. 

PU'RPORT (S.) the deilzn, drift, or 
tendency of a writing or diſcourſe, 

PU/RPOSE (S.) deſign, reſolution, intent, 


project. 

PU/RPOSELY (P.) deſighedly ; with an 
intent. 

PU/RPURE; -younyRE, or PURPLE (S.) 
in Heraldry, according to ſome, is one of the 


five colours of armories, compounded of gules | 


and azure, bordering on violet, and, accord- 
ing to others, of a great deal of red and a 


little black. In the coats of noblemen, it is | 


called amethyſt; and in thoſe of princes, 


mercury. It is repreſented in engraving, by 
diagonal lines drawn from the diger chief | 
to the dexter baſe point, 

PURR (S.) afea-lark. 


PURR (V.) to murmor, as a-cat ot leo- 


d when ed. 
N — lift ordained by act of 


parliament to be made at the ends'of Ker- |. 


125 to prevent deceit in diminiſhing their 


PU'RROCK (8.) a mall cloſe; or inclo- 
ſure of: land. 
PURSE (S: )- A little bag to put money in. 


lo, a manner of accounting, or a ſpecies | 


of money of account, much uſed in the 
Levant, 

PU'RSER: (S.) beer, a- board of's a man 
of war, who receives her proviſions from the 
victualler, ſees it well ſtowed, and keeps an 
account of what he every day delivers to the 
ſteward. He alſo keeps a liſt of the ſhip's 
company, and ſets down exactly the day of 
each man's admiſſion, in order to regulate 
the quantity of proviſions to be deliver'd out, 
and that the paymaſter or treaſurer of the 
navy may iſſue out the difburſement, and pay 
off the men according to his book. 

PU'RSINESS, or yuns1vENESS (8.) 
ſhortneſs of breath. Amon Farriers, it is a 
di ſorder in horſes, n called broken 
wind, in which the horſe makes a biſſing 
whiſtling ſound in his throat, and has a 
greater heaving in the flanks than in common 
colds, 1 9 1 


PU/RSLAIN ( 8. ) an early (allad, 
| PU'RSUANCE (S. e z proceſs. * 


br 


PURSUANT (A.) done in aki : 
of any order; e or deſign previoully 5 
taken. a N 

PURSU'E (V. ) to follow or run after; 't'6 
chace, proſecute, imitate, 

- PURSU!IT (S.) the act "of folidwikg with 
hoſtile intention; ptoſecution, 

; PU'SUIVANDT (S.) a ſtate erg; 5 
an attendant on the heralds. 

PU RSY (A.) fat and ſhort<breathed, - 
PU RTENANCE (s.) che pluck of an 
animal. 

pUR VH (v.) to provide wich conve- 
niencies ;z to procure. 

_ PURVE'YANCE IS.) proviſion; — 
ment of corn, victuals, and other nec 
for the king's houſflold. ; 

PURVE!YOR (s.) an officer that pigs 

vides neceſſaries for the king's houſe. - 


PU/RVIEW (S.) proviſo; fore 
clauſe. A term uſed by ſome ar fo 
body of an act of parlia ment, or that 
which begins with, Be it erated; &t. 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the preamble, A 5. 

PU'RULENT (A.) in Medicine, ſome- 
thing mixed with, or partaking "of pus, or 
matter. 


pus (S;) in Medicine, a White or yellow 
im putrid matter, formed of corrupted blöd, 
and — in a wound or ulcer, | 
; PUSH (V.) to force or drive by i E 
to preſs forward, urge, enforce; 20 5 
a concluſion 

PUSH (S.) a thruſt; impulſe; attzult . 
effort; exigenet; ſudden entergenct 5 a pim- 
ple, wheal, cfioreſcence. 

PUSILLANVMITY (S.) timidity; co 
ardice; meanneſs of pirit. 
© PUSILLANNIMOUS. (A. ) — 
Lone, mean-ſpirited, 

PUSS (S.) a familiar name for a cat che 
ſportſman's term for a hare! a 
PU/STULE (S.) a pimple" or ſmall erup- 5 
tion on the ſkin full of pus; ſuch are 
ſtules of the ſmall- pox. 
| PUT (8.) an action of aiftels 3 « cour- 
clown; a game at cards. 

PUT (V.) to lay, ſet, or place; to ol 
fide; to apply, compriſe, add; to baffle, 
confound, daſh; to propoſe, extend, exert. 
When of is added, it fighifies to dive; E = 
feat, delay, defer, diſcard; allo, to impoſe | 
inflict, aſſume. With an out; it denotes” 
to place at uſury; to extinguiſh z to emit; * 
or bud, as a plant. Alſo, to leave land; to 
ſet fall; to advance, or put one's ſelf r- 
ward; to offer a claim; to offer one's ſelf 4 
kandidate; ; to ſuffer without reſentment, _ 

PUtTANISM' (S.) whoredom'; proſtitu- 
tion; the liſe and condition of a courtefan, : 

"PU!TATIVE 1 ) e 3 

e — 
ÞU'TID (A. j eat e Wor titles: 
PU'TLOGS, or ev Ti.ocxs (8. Yin BAL” 3 
g, are ſhort pieces of n. about 7 feet 


49 : Io 


8 
long, uſed in building ſcaffolds. They he at 
Tight angles to the wall, with one of their 
ends reſting upon it, arid the other upon the 
* lie parallel to the fide of the 


 OTREDINOUS (A.) ftinking; rotten. 
 PUTREFA'CTION (S.) a kind "of flow 
corruption produced by heat and ſome moiſt 
fluid, particularly the air and water; which, 
33 * diſſolves and ſets at 
more ſubtil parts, parti- 
— the ſalts and oils, and thus looſens the 
compages, and changes the texture of bodies. | 
PU”TREFY (V.) to rot, n. 
rottenneſs. 
FUTRESCENCE (S.) the flate of rot- 


ting. 

PUTRE'SCENT (A.) growing rotten. . 
PUR (A.] rotten or putrified. Thus, | 
2 putrid fever i is a fever in which the humours 
er part of them, are become putrified, as in 
| ant fevers. 

 PU!TTING $Toxz (S.) in ſome parts of | a 
Scotland, are ſtones laid at the doors of great 
houſes, for trials of firength. 

_*PU'TTOCK (S.) a buzzard. . 

. PU'TTY (s.) is a kind of paſte, com- 
pounded of whiting and linſeed oil beaten to- 

gether to the conſiſtence of dough ; uſed by 
— faſtening ſquares of glafs in ſaſh- 
windows. Alſo, the powdes of calcined tin, 
_ uſe in poliſhing, and giving the laſt gloſs to 
works of iron and ſteel, 

PUTU'/RA (S.) a cuſtom claimed by the 
keepers of foreſte, and ſometimes by bailiffs 
of hundreds, to take man's meat, horſes's 
meat; and dog's meat, of the tenants and in- 
habitants gratis, within the perambulation of 
the foreſt, or liberty of the hundred. 

-PU"ZZLE (V.) to perplex, confound, em- 
barraſs, entangle. 

- PWLLHELY (P. N.) in Conner 
ſhire, whole fairs are held May 13, Aug. 19, 
Sept. 24, and Nov. by for cattle ; the mar- 

is on W 

PY-BALD (A.) 2 horſe that has white 
Tpots upon a coat of another colour, 

PYCNO'STYLE (S.) ip the amient Ar- 
ehztefture, is a building where the columns 
fland very cloſe to each other; only one di- 
ameter and an half of the column being al- 

ed for 3 

PY/GMY (S.) a perſon not exceeding a 
abi in height. This appellation is given 
to a fabulous nation, ſaid to have inhabited 
Thrace ; whoſe females brought forth young 
at five years of age, aad were old at eight: 
they were famous for the bloody wars they 
— Ne 4% cranes. FP 
LO/RUS (S.) in Anatomy, right 

or lower oi iſice of the "dion which is 
connected with and opens into the inteſtines. 


'PY/ON (S.) putrified blood, changed in- 


ty 2 matter. 
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PYO'SIS (s.) a colle dien of matter is 


any part. 

PY'RAMID (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid 
ſtanding on a triangular ſquare, or polygonal 
baſis, and terminating in a at the top z 
or, according to Euclid, it is a ſolid figure, 
conſiſting of ſeveral triangles, whoſe baſes 
are all in the ſame plane, and have one com- 
mon vertex. In Architecture, it is a ſolid 
madlive building, which from a ſquare, tri- 


| angular, or othet bafis, riſes diminiſhing to 


a vertex or point. The pyramid is ſaid, a- 
- mong the Egyptians, to have been a ſymbol 
of human life; the beginning of which is 


| repreſented by the baſe, and the end by the 


apex ; on which account it was, that they 
uſed. to erect them over ſepulchres. 

- PYRA'MIDAL, or yyRAmIDicar (A.) 
having the form of a pyramid. 

PYRA/MIDOID (S.) is a ſolid, formed 
dy the revolution of a parabola round its 
baſe, or greateft ordinate, kt is often called 

bolic ſpindle. | 
PYRE'TICS (S.) axe medicines good a- 
inſt fevers. 

PYRVASIS (S.) 2 precious ſtone of 2 

black colour, which being rubbed, burns the 


fingers. 

PYRVTES (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is a 
name uſed by Dr Hill for a claſs of compound 
inflammable metallic bodies found in de- 
tached maſſes, but of no . an- 
gular figure. 

PY!ROMANCY (S.) a kind of divina- 
tion by means of fire, The antients ima- 
could foretel future events by in- 
ſpecting fire and flame; and to this end 
conſider d its direction, which way it tu 
Sometimes they added other matters to the 
fire, ſuch as a veſſel full of urine, having its 
neck. bound about with wool, nar- 
rowly on which fide it burſt, and thence 
taking their augury ; fometimes they threw 
pitch on it ; and if it took fire immediately, 

eſteemed it a good augury. 

dh algo wg 18.) 5 art of fire, 
or a ſcience w tezches management 
and application of fire in ſeveral operations; 
and is of two kinds, military and chemical. 
The firſt is the doctrine of artificial fire · works 
and fire-arms, teaching the ſtructure and uſe 
of thoſe dC in war. The chemical is the 
art of managing and applying fire in diſtilla- 
tions, calcinations, and other operations of 
chemiſtry. 

PYRO'TICS (S.) in Medicine, are — 

ſtics, or remedies, either actually or pote 

tially hot; and which will — he pop — 

the fleſh, or raiſe an eſchar, or bliſter. | 

PYRRHO'NIANS, or PyznhHoNTSTsS 

(F. N.) a ſect of antient philoſophers, were 

ſo called from Pymbo, a native of Elis and and 

Peloponneſus. The opinions of theſe philo- 

ſophers, who were alſo called ſceptics, ter- 
minated 
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minated in the incomprehenſibility of all 
things, in which they found reaſon both for 
affirming and denying; accordingly they ſeem- 
<d during their whole lives, to be in ſearch, 
of truth, without ever acknowledging that 
they had found it: hence the art of diſputing 
upon all things, without ever going farther : 
than ſuſpending our judgments, is called 
Sate | : 

PYTHAGO'REANS (P. N.) were a ſect 
of antient philoſophers, ſo denominated from 
deing the followers of Pythagoras of Samos, 
who lived in the reign of Tarquin, the laſt ; 
king of the Romans, in the year of Rome 
2203 or, according to Livy, in the reiga of 
Servius Tullius, in the year of the world 
3472. Pythagoras, from his extreme deſire * 
of knowledge, travelled in order to enrich 
His mind with the learning of the ſeveral 
countries through which he paſſed. He was 
the firſt that took the name of philoſopher, 
that is, a lover of wiſdom, implying that he 
did not aſcribe the poſſeſſion of wiſdam to 
Himſelf, but only the defire of poſſeſſing it. 
His maxims of morality were admirable; for 
he was ſor having the ſtudy of philoſophy 
Tolely tend to elevate man to a veſemblanoe 
of tne deity. He believed that God is a ſoul 


diffuſed through all nature, and that from | /* 


him human fouls are derived; that they are 
immortal, and that men need only to take 
pains to purge themſelves of their vices, in 
order to be united to the deity. He made 
unity the principle of all things, and believ- 
ed, that between God and man, there are 
various orders of ſpiritual beings, who ate 
miniſters of the Supreme Being. He con- 
demned all images of the deity, and would 
have him worſhipped with as few ceremonies 
as poſſible. His diſciples brought all their 
goods into a common ftock, contemned the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, abſtained from ſwearing, 
cat nothing that had life, and believed in 
the doftrine of a Merempficboſis 5; which ſee. 
PYTHAGO/REAN SYSTEM (S.) in 
Aſtronomy, fo called becauſe maintained by 


Pythagoras. In this ſyſtem the ſun is ſup- | 


poſed to be at reſt in the center of the plane- 
tary ſyſtem, and the earth to be carried round 
him annually in a tract between Venus and 
Mars. As this is the oldeſt ſyſlem of any, 
ſo it is embraced by the moſt ſkilful aſtrono- 
mers, and has the concurrent teſtimony of 
the beſt obſervations to ſupport it, It is the 
lame as the ican. F 
PY'THIA (P. N.) the name of the prieſt- 
eſs, who deliver'd the oracles of Apollo-at 


Delphos. . 
PY THIAN 6amzs (S.) in Antiquity, | 


were ſolemn games celebrated near Delphi, 

in honour of Apollo, and in remembrance of 

his having killed the ſerpent Python. 
PY'XIS (S.) the box wherein the Ro- 


aan Catholics keep their hoſt, Jn Anato- 


i 
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my, it is the acetebalum, or cavity of the 
hip-bone. ; e 
Q. 

Is the fixteenth letter, and twelfth con- 

ſonant of our alphabet; but is not to 

be found either in the Greek, Old La- 
tin, or Saxon alphabets ; and indeed, ſome 
-would entirely exclude it, pretending that . 
ought to be uſed wherever this occurs: hew- 
ever, as it is formed in the yoice in a differ- 
ent manner, it is undoubtedly a diſtin let- - 
ter; for, in expreſſing this ſound, the cheeks 
are contraQted, and the lips, particularly the 


under - one, are put into a cannular form, for 


the paſſage of the breath. The g is never 
ſounded . but in conjunction with 2, as 
in quibble, quarrel, quite, quote, &c. and ne- 
ver ends any Engliſh word. As a numeral, 
Q ftands 5co; and with a daſh over it, 


thus, O, for 500000. Uſed as an abbreviate, ” 


7 ſtands for quantity, or quantum. Thus, 
among phyſicians, g. pl. is guantum platet, as 
much as you pleaſe ; and 9. | 2 
cit, i, e. as much as is ry. Q. E. D. 
among Mathematicians, is, quad erat demon- 
randum, i. e. which was to be demonſſrated; 
and Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, i. e. Which 
was to be done. Q. D. among ians, 
is quaſs dictum, i. c. as if it were ſaid, or, as 
who ſhould ſay. Wet Cons Þ ms 

Ac (V.) to make a noiſe; like a 
duck ; to chatter boaſtingly; to-brag loudly ; 
to oftentatiguſly. 5 15 4 CR 

ACK (S.) a boaſtful pretender to arts 
he does not underſtand; an artful, tricking 
practitioner in phyſic. See Empiric. . 


* 


QUA'CKERY (S.) mean, ignorant, ani 


baſe practices in phyſic. £ 
QUA'/CKING or TaTLEs (S.) at 
Bookſellers, is the printing of new and dif- 


ferent titles to books that did not ſell well, 


and 5 them again as new ones. 
 QUACK-saALver (S.) a mountebank ; 
a quack ; an empiricz a medicaſter; a char- 
latan. . 5 2 
QA DRA (S.) in Building, is any 
ſquare bordure, or frame, encompaſſing a 
baſſo relievo, pannel, painting, or other work : 
it is alſo uſed, but erroneouſly, for a frame 
or bordure, .of any other form, as round, 
oval, or the like. ; 2 
QUADRAGE'SIMA (S.) is a denomina- 
tion given to Lent, from its conſiſting af 
forty days. Hence alſo, the firſt Sunday of 
Lent is called Q»adrageſyna-Sunday, and the 
three preceding Sundays Quinguage/ima, Sex- 
ageſima, and Seftuapeſima. 5 £7 
UADRA/NGLE (S.) in Geometry, is 
the ſame as a quadrilateral figure, or one con- 
ſiſting of four ſides and four angles. 
QU!/ADRANS (S.) the quarter or fourth. 


4H2 pare 


* 


A 


1 4 


a U , 
3 of . thing, particularly the G, or 


i QUADRANT (S.) in Geometry, is the 
arch of a circle, containing go? or the 
fourth part of the entire periphery. It alſo 
denotes a mathematical inftrument, of great 
uſe in Aſtronomy and Navigation, forit ing 
the altitude of the ſun and flars, as for 
taking an 88 in ſurveying, Sc. 
Al Tor ALTITUDE (S.) is an 
; 2 of he if ciel globe, confiſtiag 
a lamina, of flip of 5:a5, the Jength of a | 
quadrant of one of the great circles of the 
5 and graduated, At the end, where 
divifion terminates, is a nut Prod on, {| 
und furniſhed with a ſcrew, by means Fihere- | "| 
of the inftrument is fitted on to the Meri 
| Vian, and moveable raund upon the rivet, to | 
all points of the Horizon. ts uſe is to ſerve 
» A feale i in meaſuring of 3 itudes, "a; | 
"azimuths, Sc. 
92 (S.) in Roman 
> Was 2 vellel, every — 4 ſquare like a. 
„ ſerving as a meaſure” of liquids: Its ca- 
ity was 80 'librz, or Lone 4 water, 
— wowed 48 ſextaries, 2 or 8 


VADRANTAL TRIANGLE (8) i is 2. 
tea triangle, one of whoſe ſides is at 
| R 
a right | 
9 RAT 8.) is a mathematical in- 
called alfo a -geometrical quare, 
and Une of ſhadows. It is frequently an ad- 
-Eifional member on the face of 2 common 
- quadrant, as alſo on thoſe of Gunter's and 
- Sutton's quadrants. Its uſe is, to " meaſure 
— — and any diftance at land or fea. In 
Printing, it is a piece of metal caft Hike the 
== to fill up void ſpaces between words, 
And is of various fizes. © © 
QUADRA'TIC zqvaTion (S.] in Al- 
£7, is that wherein the unknown eg uality 
pn cre IE or raiſed 'to the fecond 


* QUADRATING or A PIECE (S.) a- 
—— gunners, i; the due placing, of A piece 
of brdhace, ant poiſſng it on its carriage, 
and having its 6/6. of an equal height, Se. 

ADRA T TOGO Aron, or E1QU A- 
DRATUM (S.) is the fourth power of aan. | 
bers, or the product of the cube when mul- 

zed by the root. | 

\SQUADRA/TRIX (s. ( in Geometry, is a 
mechanical line, by . oe can 
* * — ual o the circumference 
— and their r ſeveral 


* Fabnarunk (S.) in Geometry, de- 

the uazinz, or the reducing a figure | 
to a ſquare. * Thus, the finding of à Tquare, 
Which ſpall contain juſt as much ſurface or 
© Irea; as circle, an ellipſis, à triangle, t. 
i tue quadrature of a circle, ellipſis, Ic. In 
* *'ts that mes * * 


4 | 


| 


Q UA 
when the is diſtant from the ſu 
when ſhe is Al middle. point © of her gy 
between the points of conjunction and oppo- 
oh, in the rſt and third quar- 


ab RELs (S.) in Building, are a kind 


f meg name 


of artificial ſtones, perfectly ſquare. ' The) 
are made of a chalky earth, Cc. and drie« 
in the ſhade for two years, 
UADRI'GA. (S.) in Ant L 
ca chariot drawn by jn ede kt 
QUADRPLLE (S.) a little troop g or com- 
pam of cavaliers, pompouſty dreſſed, 0 
. 8 * 1 of juſts, tour- 
ſo, a gime at cards, ſome- 
Bates — "Quabre by four ; which chiefly 
differs From Om̃bre by 5 in being 15 
by four perſons, and having all the : 49.5 
deal out, to each perſon ten. 
QUADRINO IAI. (A.) conſiſting of | 
1 names or denominations. 
ADRIPARTITE (A.) divided into 


| or A /DRUPEDS (S.) Zoology, 
QUA in 
claſs of Jand-animals, with hairy L 24 
with four limbs or legs proberdiig 7 the 
of their bodies. Add to this, "that 
the females bf this claſs are vivi ac r 
bring forth their young aliye, 140 
them with mille —.— their dugs. . 
QUA'DRUPLE (A.) a fum or en 
multiplied by four, or Er four ET 
particularly ufed for 2 gold coin, 
times as much as that wh 55 fo 
er (P.) in Law, is wh 
'R in 2 ** here 
is 8560 5708 is rw wy , 27 goin 
QU"ZX 8 (8 Sw a 
has by purchaſe ; as Pere Rr 
which one has by deſcent, or . right. 
QUAFF (V.) to drink; to ſwal in 


large dravghts. 
.) a|birf of game, 


Ike (A.) \ Fi Ge 
VAIL 0 to cruſh ; quell = 
S 6 o.cruſh ; quell ; ſubdue, 


4s 


'AGMIRE. (S.) a 3 4 
lace. 
8.) a 1 
| allure quails. . N wt 
AINT (A.) . ine, Te, Tk ; 


U 
fine un, or far-fetch 
FAKE LY or W 1 00 


of 57 (V.) to 
AK 95 25 ( ſe, 
A R P. N.) 2 ous | 
1 made its AY apps 5 ance Ws Engla , 
about the year 10505 F 0 called, in deriſign, 
from certain unuſual tre bun s wit h which 
they were ſcized at theit firſt Te. 
Their founder was George Fox, a ſhoe- 
ker, born at Drayton i in Leiceſterſhire wi N 
as he worked at his trade, uſed to meditate 
much on the ſcriptures ; and at length began 
to ſec viſions, and ſet u for a Kab, ing 
propoſed but few . of faith, infiſti 
chiefly on moral ritue, mutual ur, 1 
| ; ove 


$4 +» as 


"ER OO GT 


0 2 


win rw Aa"feyg 


n. . 


Furniſh a perſon with qualifications; to ena- 
; temperate, "moderate, mollify, appeaſe, or 


A 


of God , and a deep attention to the in- 


Fade, and ſecret operations of the| 


irit, He required a plain ſimple worſhip, 
15 reli jor Takeda We nes: making | 
it a prinei int to wait in profound E- 
lence the 12 e 6 of the Holy Spirit. 4 
QUALIF 1CA'TION (S.) the condition 


A + ahig;. acgompliſhment ; eee en 


liminut 1 


A LIFY (V.) to fit for any uſe; to 
ble one to enjoy an office or ,privilege ; to 


ſoften ; ; to diminiſh the quantity. 
2 'ALITY (C.) is defiged, by Mr Locks, 
my the ppwer in a ſubject of producing any 
a in the mind: thus, 2 ſnow+hall having 
the power to produce 1 ip the mind the ideas of 
te, cold and round, theſe powers, as they 
5 in the ſnow-ball, he. calls gualities 3 3 and 
as th are ſenſations or perceptions in our 
pales ings, be calls ideas. Alſo, diſpo- 
tion, temper, accompliſhment ; 3 qualifica- 
tion ; character ; virtpe or vice; rank; fu- 
periority of birtk or ſtation. 
CaxEMIcaAri, i rake (S-) are thoſe | . 


ualities principa Fe by means af 
Noemi experiments; as fumigation, amal - hay 
ation, N. 7 volatilization, precipi- | « 


ation, o theſe chemical qualities ſome 
1 might be added, which, becauſe 0 us the 
which 1 . 
992 may he galle 
me 12 receive 1 e jm 
revolving, diſcuſſive, abſterfive, &c. 
Occur T QUA/LITIES (S.) in Phyſics, 
e certain latent powers ariſing from the 
ecific forms of things; a name the antients 
12 to thoſe phenomena, of 5 ACCOr- 
g to their principles, no accaunt could be 
dige, 
n UA'LITIES (S. ) in Phyſics 
lack as ariſe from certain madifications 
of 8 | oF the more immediate ob- 
9 D Cs, 
e ENSI ZZ QUALITIES (s.) 
ſuch as are found in all bodies, or which 
ee to all matter, co der'd as ſuch; as 
tepfon, motion, reſt, f , impenetra- 
bility, and number. 
'Szconpany 5 l + QUALITIES 
.) are ſuch as r 1 mn + wag fition of 
e glements; 5 2 0 ach cold, colour, 
er n ardneſs, ſoftneſs, flui- 
ity, rmnets, - eu RS wank; 
rency, and opacouſncls, 
SerinITVAL QUA!/LITIES (S.).; are the 
grids of the ſoul, or the affeQions of 4 
as it is in this or that habityde or di 
tion; as knowledge, opMiag,. certainty, | 
Farbe, and all moral virtues and vices. 
Keri QUA'LITIES, (S.) are ſuch as 
virtue whereof gper: e Kay ee in 


4451 on other 


=o 


_ 


fonal and mixed actions, in 


QU A 

A/LITIES (S.) are-thoſe4hat 

5 No 101908 and —— & on 7 
adjacent to tems a5 fire, in a piece of 


not ignited, 
PAss v "QUALITIES (S:) are 


7 2 are diſpoſed Jabs! Fg receive 
on 2 others ; as inflammab 


a . e 3 
u iſſue from. the {ubjeRt, and operate 
a 8 light from 2 2 5g 


, WALM 8.) a fick "gr Fainting dit 5 (8. 


or ſcruple of conſcience. 


SANA TE (S.) doubt; theſzation 3 | 


irre ſolutĩon 
QUANTITY G.) js any: ng capable of 
os — 


eftimation ar 232 uration, 
ſaid to be rept, or .leſs . 


comp it 
King — — — Fry 

qr une wor to it. Mathematics is 
ths ently e. quantigs which 
being mad 


EE the two primary. 5 


time wherein it 


af | nou — RO 


termines the ſyllable to be long or 
Ruartity is alſo the object of, Pzoſody, and 
— — — 
nomy and arrangement of quantities, that ia, 
the diſtribution of long and ſhort AylIlables, 
makes what we call the number. 4. 
 QVARANTAIN, | QUARAN TINS, OF 
QUVARANTENA (S.) in old Law Books, der 
notes the ſpace of forty days. It alſo _ 
fies. the benefit allowed to the widow of 
man dying ſeized of lands, Sc. by. which he 
may challenge to continue in his capital meſ- 
ſuage, or chief manſion-houſe, ſo it be nat a 
for the yy ps days after his 

deceaſe, If the heir or any other perſan- g- 
ject her, the may have the writ — 
tena habenda. It is more particular 
Hex term of forty days, which veſſels, com 
ing from places ſuſpected of contagion, are o- 
bliged to wait in certain places 7 to 
air themſelyes, hefore they come i ot of land 
It alſo ſignifies a meaſure or extent 
containing 40 perches. 

QUARANTIA | 18.3, in the e | 
polity,” is à court of judicature, compoſed 


of 40 judges. 
QUA/RREL (S.) adebate; celle ; fqugb- 
ble ; brawl. In Law, it is > applied to per- 


tiff is called j is, that if a 
Rually:'] perſon 22 it is taken to be as 
n the releaſee, nn. — 


= * 


ich the flain- 


QUA 
leaſe of all actions; fince all actions both real 
and perſonal are thereby releaſed. 

1 SOME (A.) inclined to 
brawls ; teſty, fractious, petulant, iraſcible, | 
cCholeric. 

ARRT (S.) a place under - ground, 

out of which are get marble, free - ſtone, ſlate, | 
lime-ftone, or other matters proper for build- 
ings. Among Glaziers, it is a pane of glaſs 
cut in a diamond form. In Falconry, it is 
the game which the hawk is in purſuit of, or 


; 
i 
| 


| 


Has killed. | 
QUART (s.) is a quarter, or the fourth | 
part of a lon. : 


gal FR 

QUA'RTAN (S.) in Medicine, is a ſpecies 
of the intermitting fever, wherein the pa- 
tient has two fits in four days, or two days 
quite free from a fit. | | 

QUA'RTATION (S.) in Metallurgy, is | 
a method of purifying gold, by melting three 
| of filver with one of gold, and then 
4 ing the mixture in aqua fortis. 

_ QUARTER (S.) is the fourth part of any 
thing, the fractional expreſſion for which is 
. In weights, it is g uſed for the 
fourth part of an hundred weight averdupois, { 
or 281. As a dry meafure, a quarter is the 
Fourth part of à ton in weight, or eight buſh- 
et: In Law, it is the fourth part of a year; 
end hence the days on which theſe quarters | 
cotamence, are called rier-days, Viz. | 
March 25, or Lady-day, June 24, or Mid- 
ſfommer-day; Sept. 29, or Michaelmas; | 
and Dec. 21, or St Thomas the apoſtle's day. 
On theſe-days, rents on leafes, &c, are uſu- 
ally reſerved to be paid; tho“ Dec. 25, or 
Chriftmaz<ay, is commonly the laſt quarter- 
day. In Aſtronomy, it is the fourth part of 
The moon's period: thus, from the new 
moon to the quadratere, is the firſt quarter; 
from this to the full, the ſecond-quarter, &c. | 
In Heraldry, it is applied to the parts or 
members of the firſt divikon of a coat that 
2 quarter d, or Gividedinto four quarter. 
FAN - ART ER (S.) in Heraldry, is 
«quarter fingle or alone; which is to poſſeſs | 
one fourth part of the field. a ag 

ARTER-oy 4 rorwT (S.) in Naviga- 
ton, is the fourth part of the diſtance between | 
two cardinat points; which is 2048. 
: os (S.) the ſhort upper - 

QU/ARTER-uasTzn (S.) an officer in 
the army, whoſs buſineſs is to look after the 
8 Cen) of which there are | 

: :1nds, zarter-maſter general, 

whoſe buſineſs is to — ers for the 
whole army. Quarter-mafter of horſe,” he 
who provides quarters for a troop of hcrle. ; 
Ruarter-maſter of foot, who is to provide 
quarters for a regiment of foot, 

QUARTER-cnor»- (s.) in Mining, is 
ſeven yards and a quarter, which the miner 

fs-ways pf his vin, on cither fide ; for 


* * * 


r 


8 


- 


* 


4 


34 


* 


; 


| 


3 
liberty to lay his earth, ſtones, and rubbiſh, 
and to waſh and dreſs up his ore. 

QUA'RTER-novny (S.) in Architec- 
ture, is a term uſed by the workmen for any 
projecting moulding in general, whoſe con- 
tour is a perfect quadrant ofa circle, or which 


* 


approaches near that figure. 
QUA'RTER-sx5810xs5 (S.) 


a * court 
held quarterly by the juſtices of peace of 


each countv. , 
QUA'RTER-sTAry (S.) is a long ſtaff 
borne by foreſters, park-keepers, Cc. as a 
badge of their office; and occaſionally uſed as 
a Weapon, | 
QUA/RTER-wnrzi in (S.) in the Mi; 
litary Art, is the motion by which the front. 
of a body of men is turned round to where 
the flank was, by taking a quarter of a 
circle, <1 
_ QUARTER-wtrxD (S.) at ſea, is a late- 
ral or fide-wind, which does not blow in ſtern, 
but a little aſide of it. This is the beſt of all 
winds, as bearing in to all the ſails, whereas 
a wind full in ftern, is kept off by the ſails 
of the mizzen. * 
QUARTER IN wan (S.) is uſed in va- 
rious ſenſes ; as for the place allotted for a 
body of troops to encamp upon : thus, they 
fay, the general has extended his quarters a 
great way. Quarter allo ſignifies the ſparing 
mens lives; thus, the enemy begged quarter; 
we gave no quarter. 
Hr av-QUA/RTERS (S.) is the place 
where the general of an army has his quar- 
ters, which, is generally the center of an 


QUARTERS or aerazinment. (S.) 
is the place to which the troops that have 
been much fatigu'd are ſent to refreſh them- 
ſelves during a part of the campaign. 5 

W1xTzz«-QUA'RTERS (S.) are the pla- 
ces where the troops are lodged during the 
winter, or their reſidence in thoſe places. 

QUA*RTERS (8) with reſpect to the 
parts of a horſe, is uſed in various . 
Thus, the ſhoulders and fore - legs are called 


| the fore · quarters, and the hips and hinder- legs 


the hinder-quarters. The Quarters of a 
horſe's foot, are the ſoles of the coffin, com - 
prehending between the toe and the heel ; the 
inner- quarters, are thoſe oppoſite to one anoe 
ther, facing from one foot to the other; and 
theſe are always weaker than the outſide 
quarters, which lie on the external fides of 


the coffin. Falſe quarters, are a cleft in the 


horſe's hoof, extending from the coronet to 
the ſhoe, A horſe is laid to be quarter-caſt, 
when Yor any diſorder in the coffin we are o- 
ized to cut gne of the quarters of the 
hoof. | 

) 


QUA'RFERS' (S.) in Building, ate 


thoſe Night upright pieces of timber pla 
ween the puncheons and poſts uſed iel 


bet 
upon. 


1 


QUA'RTERING | 


* 


* 


PPP 


| which is the laſt degree of kindred,” 


that delights in a ſtrong current. 


n 


. QUA/RTERING (S.) in the Sea Lan- 
kuage, is the diſpoſing the ſhip's company at 
an engagement, in ſuch a manner that each 
may readily know where his ſtation is, and 
what he is to do. When a ſhip under ll. 

oes at large neither by a wind, nor before a 
Ling, but, as it were, betwixt both, the is 
faid to go guartering. In Gunnery, it is 
when a piece of ordnance is ſo' traverſed that 
it will 6m on the ſame line, or on the | 
ſame point of the compaſs as the ſhip's 
quarter bears. In Heraldry, it is dividing a | 
coat into four or more quarters, or quarter- 
ings, by parting, couping, &c. that is, by 

rpendicular and horizontal lines, &c. 

UA'/RTERING, or QUARTERIZATION 
(S.) is part of the puniſhment of a traytor, 
ho conſiſts of dividing his body into four 


 QUA'RTERN (S.) a diminutive of a 

quart, ſignifying a quarter of a pint. 

QU A'RTILE (s. (S.) an : ſpect of the planets, , 
when they are three ſigns, or go? diſtant 
from each other. 

QUA/RTO (S.) a book, of which four 
leaves, or eight pages make a ſheet. 

QUARTO-DE/CIMANS (p. N.) an an- 
tient Chriſtian ſect, ſo called from their 
maintaining that the feſtival of Eaſter ought 
to be celebrated, conformably to the cuſtom 
of the Jews, on the 14th day of the moon in 
the month of March, whatever day of the 

month that happened to be. 

QUASH (V.) to cruſh, ſqueeze, annul, or | t 
make void. 

Was (S.) a po pompion. | 

A/SHING (S.) in Law, is the over- 
* 4 and annulling of any thing, 
UA'TER-covsrxs (S.) fourth coufins, 


QUA/TERNARY, QVATERNIAN, or 
QVATERNITY (S.) the number four, 

1 (S.) in Poetry, a ſtanza of 

ines rhiming alternately. 

QUA'VER (V.) to ſhake the voice; to 
ſpeak or ſing with a tremulous voice; to 
tremble ; to vibrate. 

QUA'VER (S.) in Muſic, is a meaſure 
of time equal to half a crochet, or an eighth 
of a ſemi-breve. The Quaver is divided into 
two ſemi = quavers, and tour demi - ſemi- 
quavers. 

QUA'VERING (S.) in Muſic, is tril- 
ling or ſhaking ; or the running a. diviſion 
with the voice, 

- QUAVPIVER (S.) a trig a fiſh 


UAY, or xAY (S.) a bank raifed and 
paved on the ſide of a river or port, for the 
lading and unloading veſſels. See Wharf. 

„Ves (S.) a drab; a jade; a ſtrumpet. 
EA'SY (A.) ſick at ſtomach; faſtidi- 
. 


ge (P. N.) late the capital of the | 


QUE 


quer* d and poſſeſs d by the A r the year 


1760 ſituated on the weſt of the riven 
St Lawrence, 300 miles north-weſt of Boſton, ' 
pa England 3 weſt long. 74 , north late 


Wo ) the wife of a king, or queen- 
rt ; a princeſs that enjoys the crown by 
— of blood; a queen regent; the wid 
of a king, is called queen -dowager. 5 
v3 EEN'S gor (S.) a royal reyenue | 
longs to the queen of England, during, 
— marriage to the king, and payable by di- 
vers perſons upon ſeveral grants of the king, 
by way of oblation, out of fines amounting, 
to ten marks, or upwards, viz. one-tenth 
part above the entire fine, or 10l. for every 
1001. fine, on pardons, contracts, or agree- 
ments ; which becomes a' real debt to the 
queen, on the party's bare agreement with 
the king for his fine, and recording it, with- 
out any farther promiſe or contract. ; 
QUE/ENBOROUGH (P. N.) a town in 
the Iſle of Sheppey, in Kent, 37 miles from 
London, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Its fair is Aug. 5, for toys. ö 
QUEEN CAMEL (P. N.) in Somerſet- 
| ſhire, whoſe fair is Oct. 25. for all ſorts of 
cattle. 
QUEER (A.) odd, comical, - fantaſtical, 
humorous. 


8 (V.) tocruſh z ſubdue z originally, | | 


N cg oo to extinguiſh fre aler 
to ſill the | 
QUERELA Ir in x — an action or 
. exhibited in any court of juſtice. 
QUEST (S,) the — — the | 
lainti 
N QUERIMO/NIQUS (A.) querelous 3 
complai | 
| EE RIS r (S.) an enquirer. 
QUERN (S.) a handmill. 


8 QUE'RRY. (S. ) for Equerry, a groom hew. 


longing to a prince; or one covern in the 
king's ſtables. | 

QUE/RULOUS (A.) doleful ; mournful 3 
apt to complain. 

QUERY (s.) a queſtion ; an enquiry to 
be reſolved. 

QUEST, or INqQuzsT (8. ) an enquiry upon | 
the oaths of an impannelled jury. In Hunt- 
ing, it is the ſeeking out of hounds, or the 
ſcenting or winding of ſpaniels. 

QUE'STION (S.) in Logic, is a propofi-= 
tion propoſed by way af interrogation. . 2150 2 
examination by torture. 

QUEST-MEN (S.) perſons choſen annu- 
ally in the city of London, to enquire into 


nuiſances and abuſes, 8 with regard 5 
to weights and meaſures. 
QUE'/STOR, or QV STOR. ($.) in Nov. 
man Antiquity, an officer who had the ma- 
nagement of the public treaſury, 
QUE/STIONABLE 8 ) doubtful ; Hiſpu- 


n veer in North A but con- | 


table 3 j ſuſpicious. 


| c QUE'STION- 


forked tail, he is blazoned doub e 


whatever plants they are compoſed, to diſtin 


| Rand, chat finks under the foot that treads 


2 tothe queſtion," quid of? what 


- confideration, and reciprocal 


1 KN) 2 religious ſet 
* made a t noiſe towards the cloſe 
_ ef tht lat ce y were ſo called 


det it here he would.” 


QUur 


(S.) in Heraldry, Genifies the'tail | 
© Wfevy Cy if lion be borne with a 


(V.) to punʒ to pliy'on” the 
Sele est; x plapinfon'| 
(A.) living;- nimble, active, 


Gardeners, denotes all live hedges, of 


them from dead hedges; but in a more 
—— of the word, it is reſtrained to 

with the hawthotn ; under 
— che: vom Lrorny arcrear'd and 


e wn — haſten; 


accelerate x AN ;z ſharpen ; excite 
LIME 8) lime unquenched. 
eNSAND (S.) a tremulons moving 


upon it. 
QUICKSILVER({(S ) in Natural History, 
3 2 ponderous — AU: more — 


called Mercury ; which ſee. 
O, term uſed in the ſchools for the 


3 of a thing; which is thus called; 


W 1 , in Law, is the mutual 
performance of 
och parties to a contract; as the giving one 
thing of value, for another of the like. It is 
alf& uſed in a phyſical ſenſe, to expreſs the 
miſtake of an apothecary, in adminiſtring one 
niedcine for another; or in uſing à different 
— in a compoſition * that * 


WIDDA/MS; or qvrdbecy (S.) mar- 

Fer conferve of quinces. 
elporry (S.) a barbardus term uſed 

in the ſchools for eſſence; a triffing nicety; 

afcavil. 

UTE/SCENCE b. „) reſt; repole, 


from a kind: of abſofure reſt and inaction, 
WH = the _ be” 1 when | 
arrived at that ftite of perfection which they | i 
„ in which fate, they 
intugined- the foo? wholly employ'd in con- 
3 its God, to Whoôſe influence it was” 


e fubſttinve, ſo that he eould turn and 
In this ſtate the 
ſobl no lonßgei nete prayers,” hymne, Cc. 
being laid, as it were, in the b and be- 
twWeen che arms of its Odd, in Vom it is in 
4 mamnet fwallowed vp; 

QUIE/TUS, in Lau, ig the ſane as freed” 
oracquitted”; being uſetby the clerk of the 


e i) ae; wh 


words; 
A Pas nEdGE (S.) a- | 


AU! 


charges given to accounts 3 Wucht gtherally 

conelude with theſe words, "x rec LO 79270 
tut, and is termed a ferut of 3 being 
granted to à ſheriff, aft Harges tied of all ac- 


counts and demande due to the king. 


| ILL. (S.) the hard and ſtro Sauen 

of 885 et * pens are w how 

dart of a' the reed on aich 

weavers and their oy ra ; the inſtrument 

with which muſitiatis Arie: theit firings, 
QU'ILLET (S.) a quirk or quibble. #2 
QUILT (s.] a covering for a bed, formed 

of two pieces of filk, cotton, &c. quilted to- 


gether. 

bree (S. ) isa method of ſewing two 
pieces of ſilic, linen, or ſtuff together, with 
wool or cotton between them; by working 
them all over in the form of chequet or dia- 
4 or in flowers ; alſo, the ſtuff ſo 


er (S.] the ſyrup of which, pre- 
of their julce With ſugar, is an ex- 
cremely — and cooling medicine. 
fruit is alſo very delicious, but i is | rough 
aſtringent when eaten raw: it is ſaid to Fol. 
and ftrengthen the ſtomach, remove na 
nels, and ſtop fluxes of the belly. ; 
| QU/INCUNX on bz (S.) in OY 
is a plantation of trees, di ſpoſed originally in a 
(quare, conſiſting of five trees, one at 
corner, and a fifth inthe middle; 'which diſ- 
poſition repeated agaih and again, forms a re- 
Zular grove, wood, or wilderneſs, Alſo, 5 
— inches, Sc. 5 twelfth/ parts of a 
chin 

QUINDE/CAGON (S. ) in Geometry, is a 
plain” figure with 1 5 fides and 15 angles; 
which, if the ſides be all equal, is called a re- 


gular quindecagon, and irregular when” o- 


therwile. 
UINQJAGE'SIMA (s.] is Shrove- 
he ſo called as being the fiftieth day be-” 
fore” Eafter. | 
QUINQUEFO'/LIUM, or CINQUEFolr 
(S.) an herb with five leaves. x $29 
x; ret. mph} +» ner ) laſting Gre years; 
that happens ery 14 year. : 
QUINQUER E'MIS (S.) in Antiquity, a, 
with ſiye rows of oars. 
QUINQUINA, or QUINAQUINA (S,) in 
Pharmacy, is the peruvian or jeſuits bark. 
/INSEY, QUINZY, Or ANGINA (SY 
ledicine, is a pain and inflammation”of 
this fauces, a" - felling of the uvula, ton 
and larynx, which be 


a fever, occaſions a Alley Feu 


and deglutition. 
ow (S.] a ſequence of five cards at 


2 25 (S.) in Commerce, a hundred 


UINTE'SSENCE (s.) in Chemiſtry, is, 
a preparation * of the oil of 


” 


Pipg.and auditurs of the exche}ber ittheir u. 


ſome ve able ſubſtance mixed and the”: 
nie ORs ie of whe thus, on a proper 
quan- 


men's lands and goods; alſo, the fifteenth 
day after any feaſt or feſtival. 


aur 
quantity of the eſſential oil of fennel, pour 
twelve times the quantity of pure alcohol diſ- 
tilled from alcali, ſo as to contain not the 
leaſt water; ſhake them together, and the 
oil will diſappear, and intimately mix with 
the alcohol, ſo as to form one ſimple and 
tranſparent liquor. Ia Alchemy, it is a 
myſterious term, ſignifying the fifth, or laſt 
and higheſt eſſence, or power of a natural 
: | 
QUUNTILE (S.) in Aſtronomy, is an aſ- 
pect of the planets, when they are 72 de- 
grees from one another, or a fifth part of the 
Zodiac. 55 
- QUINTPLIANS (P. N.) a ſe of antient 
heretics, thus called from their propheteſs 
intilia. In this ſect the women were per- 
matted to perform the ſacerdotal and epiſcopal 
functions. They attributed extraordinary 
gifts to Eve, for having firſt eaten of the tree 
of knowledge; told great things of Mary the 
faſter of Moſes, as having been a propheteſs, 
Sc. They added, that Philip the deacon had 
four daughters who were all propheteſſes and 
were of their ſect. In theſe aſſemblies, it 
was uſual to ſee the virgins entering in white 
robes, perſonating propheteſſes. EN 
© QUIINTIN (S.) an upright poſt on the 
top of which a croſs- poſt gurned upon a pin; 
at one end of the croſs- was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy ſand-bag; the play 
was to ride againſt the broad end with alance, | 
and paſs by before the ſand-bag ſhould ſtrike 
the tilter on the back. | 
QU/INTUPLE (S.) five-fold. 
- QUINTZVEME (S.) a fifteenth, a tax ſo , 
called, becauſe raiſed on the fifteenth part of 


QUIP (S) a jeer, jibe, jeſt, taunt, or 
aſm. 6 
RE (s.) a parcel of paper, conſiſting. 
.of 24 or 25 ſheets. Pegs 55 
QUIRYTES (S.) in Antiquity, a name 
given to the citizens of Rome, as diſti nguiſſi- 
ed from the ſoldier r. WE 
QUIRK (S.) a ſmart taunt; ſubtilty ; 
nicety ; artful diſtinction. In Building, it is 
a piece of ground taken out of any regular 
ground-plot, or floor : thus, if the ground- 
plot were oblong or ſquare, a piece taken out 
of a corner, to make a court, yard, &c. is 
called a Quirk, þ 
QUIT (V.) to leave, part with, give over; 
£0 abandon, or deſiſt from; to let go, or not 
purſue ; to renounce, yield, or give up ; to | 
free, diſpenſe with, or excuſe ; to juſtify, or 
Aa uit. | : | | 
rr. era (S.) ſignifies a releaſe of 
any action that one perſon has againſt anc- , 
ther. It ſignifies alſo a quitting a claim or 
title to lands, &c. . 
UITE (P.) completely; perfectly; ab- 
ſolutely; wholly; entirely. | 


2 IS. 
* 
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QUIT-RENT (s.) in Law, is z ſmall rent 
that 1s payable by the tenants of moſt manors, 
whereby the tenant goes quit and free from 
all other ſervices ; and it is ſaid to be an ac- 
knowledgment in token of ſubjection to the 
lord, Anticatly this payment was called 
White-rent, on account of its being paid in 
filver coin, and to diſtinguiſh it from Rent- 
corn. 

, QUITS {P.) an exclamation uſed when 
any thing is repaid and the parties becom 
even. 

QUI'TTANCE (S.) the fame. as A- 

ittance; which ſee. | 

QUITTER (S.) the matter. of a fore ; the. 
droſs of tin. | 1 

UI'TTER-poxx (S.) a hard round 
ſwelling upon the coronet, between the heel 
and the quarter of a hotſe's foot. e 

VER (S.) a caſe of arrows. 8 

QUIVER (V.) t quake, ſhake, tremble, 
ſhiver, ſhudder. ” 4 

QUOB (V.) to move as the fœtus does in 
the womb; to throb, or beat as the heart 
does. 8 N . 

QUO'DLIBET 1050 a quirk, or quiddity; a 
nice point; a ſubtilty. N 

QUODLIBE/TICAL (A.) not reſtrained 
to any particular ſubje c.. 1 

QUOIF, or corr (S.) a woman's cap; the 
cap of a ſerjeant at law. 1 

- QUOIL, or col (S.) in the Sea Lan- 
guage, is a rope or cable laid up round, one 
turn over another. 4 „ 
- QUOIN, or corn (S.) on board a ſhip, is 
a wedge faftened on the deck cloſe to the 
breech of the carriage of a gun, to keep it 
firm up to the ſhip's ſide. In Architecture, 
it denotes the corners of brick or ftone walls. 

QUOITS (S.) a kind of exercife or game, 


. 


— > 


Jin which ſomething heavy is thrown to a 


great diſtance. Among the antients it was 
called Diſcus. - | | | 
QUO'/RUM (S.) is a word frequently men- 
tioned in our ſtatutes, and in commiſſions 
both of juſtices of peace and others. It is 
thus called from the words of the commiſſion 
Quorum A, B. unum efſe-volumus. For exam- 
ple, where a commiſſion is directed to ſeven 
perſons, or to any three of them, whereof * 
A. B. and C. D. are to be two; in this caſe 
they are faid to bt of the Qerum, becauſe the 
reſt cannot proceed without them : ſo a juſtice 
of the peace and Quorum is one without whom 
the reſt of the juſtices, in ſome caſes cannot 
- QUO/TA (S.) a ſhare, or proportion aſ-— 
ſigned to each. 5 5 
QUOTA*TION (S.) in Literature, is 2 
citation, or paſſage, rehearſed expreſsly in one 
author from another. 3 
UOTH (P.) faith. RES + 
UOTFDIAN (S.) in Medicine, an in- 


termitting fever, or ague, the paroxyſny - 3 


41 + 
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| quarry 


RAB 
| it, whereo 


eof returns every day. | 


WO TENr (s.) in Arithmetic, is the 
nu which ariſes by dividing the dividend 
by the divĩ ſor. „ 

8 UQ was ro (S.) is a writ which 
lies againſt a perſon or corporation, that u- 
ſurps any franchiſe or liberty again the king; 
as to have a fair, market, or the like, in or- 
der to oblige the uſurper to ſhew by what 
richt or title he holds or claims ſuch 
t:gnchiſe. 7. 2 ; 


R. 


Is the ſeventeenth letter of our alpha 
„and is called the canine letter, 
Nenn utter d with ſome reſemblance to the 
row! or ſnarl of a cur. Its ſound is formed 
y a guttural extruſion of the breath, vibrated 
o' the mouth, with a fort of quivering 
rthotion of the tongue drawn from the teeth, 
and cannulated with the tip a little elevated 
towards the palate. In words derived from 
the Greek, it is frequently aſpirated with an 
2 it, as in rbapſedy, rhetoric, rhime, &c. 
otherwiſe it has one conſtant ſound, and fol- 
loved by a vopel at the beginning of words 
and$ſyllables. Uſed as a numeral, R antiently 
Rood for 80, and daſhed thus T, for $0,000 ; 
but the Greek r or p, ſignified 100. In the 
eſcriptions of Phyſicians, R or R ſtands for 

| 4 or take, g : 
' RA/BATE (V.) in Falconry, is ſaid of a 
wk,” when by the motion of the hand, 
re, &c. ſhe leaves off purſuing ber prey or 

and returns to the 6, 


_RABBET (V.) to pare down pieces 
of wood fo as to fit one another. 15 


" RA'BBETTING (S.) in Carpentry, is the 


ing, or cutting of channels or grooves in 
Poards, Sc. In Ship-carpentry, it fignifies 
the letting in of the planks of a ſhip into the 
keel; which in the rake and run of a ſhip, is 


| hollowed away, that the planks may join the 


er. 
RABBI, . or xanz'vs 5.) is a title 


5 hich the phariſees and doftors of the law 
2 the Jews aſſumed, and literally figni- 


nes maſters or excellents. There were feve- 
gal gradations before they arrived at the dig- 
ty of a rabbin, which was not conferred 


| It does 
t however appear that there was any fixed 
age, or previous examination neceſſary z but 
' when a man had diſtinguiſhed bimfelf by his 
Ml in the written or oral law, and paſſed 
thro' the ſubordi nate degroes, he way ſaluted 
Sy bin by the public voice. Among the 
mogern Jews, for near 700 years paſt, the 


g of the law and the traditions. 


learned men retain no other title than that of | 


have great reſpect 


tabbi 4, or fabbins. "The 
5 them, have the fr 


fill they had acquired the profoundeſt know- | 


places or feats in 
iy Imagoguce, determine all mattem of 


| 


l 


: 


| 
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RAD 
controverſy, and frequently pronounce upon. 
civil affairs, they have even a power to ex- 
communicate the di ſobedient. | 

- RA'BBINET (S.) is a ſmall piece of ord- 
nance between a falconet and a baſe, 

RABBINISTS (S.) among the modern 
Jews, is an appellation given to the doctrine 
of the rabbins, in oppoſition to the Caraites, 
who reject all traditions, See Carartes. | 

RA'BBIT (S.) a furry animal that lives 
on plants, and byrrows in the gronnd, 

RA'BBLE (S.) a tumultuous croud ; an 
aſſembly of low vulgar le. | | 
RA BID (A.) fierce, furious, mad, 
Rack (S.) in general, fignifies runnip 
with others in order to obtain a prize, either 
en foot or horſe- back. In Genealogy, it de- 
notes a lineage or extraction continued from 
father to ſom,  —} | | 
{ RACEMA'TION (S.) a clufter like that 
ef grapes, 

+ RA'/CHA, or xACA (S.) a Syriac word, 
which properly fignifies empty, vain, beggar- 
ly, fooliſh, and which includes in it a ftrong 
idea of contempt. Jeſus Chriſt in the goſpe} 
[Matt. v. 22.] ſays, that whoever ſhould ſay 
to his neighbour Race, ſhould be condemned 
by the council of the Lanhedrim. Lightfoot 
aſſures us, that in the books of the Jews, the 
word Raca is a terth of the utmoſt ag. 
and is uſed to be pronounced with certai 
geftores of indignation ; as ſpitting, turning 
away the head, &c. : _ 
RACK (S.) an engine to torture; torture; 
extreme pain; a diſtaff; a wooden grate in 
which bay is put for In the M 

it is a pace between a trot and amble. r 

RA'/CKET (S.) a kind of bat to frrike 
the ball with at tennis ; uſually conſiſting of 
a lattice of net-work of catgut ſtrained very 
tight in a circle of wood, with a ſhaft or 
handle. It is alſo a kind of ſnow-ſhoe, or 
machine, which the ſavages of Canada bind 
to their feet, to enable them to walk more 
commodiouſly on the ſaow ; made much in 
the manner of a tennis-racket, but of the 
figure of a lazenge, of which the two ob- 
ruſe angles are turned off. It alſo denotes a 
confuſed cl: _ any i 2 

'RA/TKRAM (7. N.) ir Suſſex, whoſe 
| fairs are held May 20, and Oct. 1 horn- 
ed cattle and horſes. 

RACR O- ON (S.) in Zoology, is an A, 
morican guadruped of the ſhape of a beaver; 
only ſomewhat ſmaller, and cloathed with - 
thick deep fur; ity head is like that of afox, 
and its tail longer than its body, not unli 
that of a cat, with annular ſtreaks of different 
colours. 42; 5 


. r (A.) frong; favorony; taſting of 
© 1011. 
RA/DDLINGS (s.) in Architecture, the 


coupings, or ſloping tops of walls, 
R A/DTAL cus (5) in Geometry, 77 
curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, it 


vo 3% 
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manner of rays ; 'as 


RE ne Aa, ae. as. 2 * 09 


ire, diſtant 


"#hey may be ſo called, all terminate in the 
center of the including circle, appearing like 
the radii of tHat circle, whence the name. 

RA DIANCE, or x avIAaNcy (S.) bright- 
"neſs ; fplendor; ſparkling luſtre. 
RADIANT, of RADIATING PoINtÞ (S.) 
In Optics, is any 3 of a viſible object, 
from whence ra 
RADIATED rows (S.) in Botany, 
are round flat flowers with a ſingle row of 
longiſh pointed leaves, ranged all round in 


'Sc. 
RADTA'TION (S.) is the act bf a body e- 
mitting or diffuſing rays of light all round, as 
from a center. 
RA'DICAL-(A.) in general, is ſomething 
that ſerves as a bafis or foundation. Hence 


Phyfcians talk much of a radical moiſture, In 


Grammar, we give the appellation radical to 
primitive words, in contradiſtinction to 
"compounds and detivitives, Algebraiſts alſo 


| ſpeak of the radical Sign of quantities, which 
Is the character erprefi 


ng their roots, marked 
thus v. 
RADICA'TION (S.) a term uſed by ſome 
for the action whereby plants take root, or 
ſhoot out roots. 


' RA/DICLE (s.) that part of the ſeeds of 


all plants, which by vegetating becomes its 

root, and is diſcoverable by the microſcope. / 
RADIO'METER (S.) an inſtrument cal. 

led the fore · ſtaff. 

RA DISH (S.) a well known root. | 
RADIUS (S.) in Geometry, is the gemi 


dl ameter of a circle or a right line drawn from 


-the center to the circumference. In Anato- 
my, it is the exterfor bone of the arm, de- 
ſcending along with the ulna from the elbow 
to the wriſts, In Optics, it is a ſtraight line 
Full of ght, or an illuminated right line. In 
Mechanics, it is the ſpoke of a wheel, be- 


eue they iſſue like rays from the center 


of it. 

RA/DNOR (P. N.) the capital of Radnor- 
from London 'r 50. meafur d 
miles, and ferids two members to parliament, 
Whoſe fair is held Oct. 29, for ſheep; horned 
cattle, and hbrſes ; the matket is on Thutf- 


WS (S.) is a county of | 


South Wales, of a triangular form, in the 

diocefe of Heteford, bounded by Hereford- | 

* - on the eaſt; dy Brec ire on the 

th; by Cardiganſpire on the weſt j and 

F by by Montgomeryſbre and Shropſhire on the 

t is ninety miles in circumference, 

contains 52 pariſhes, and 4 market-towns, 

is divided into 6 hundreds, and "fends ' two 
members to parliament. 

RA/FFLING (S.) is a game with "I 


dice, in which he who throws the greateſt | 


pair, or pair royal, in Ae caſts, wins ny 
Prize, Or ſtake. : 


{ 


FEW 


| 


| 


þ 


q 


ſcends from 


ITE 


RAFT (8. ) a float made of | TA . 
of timber bound e 1 


e reaſoii 
or i piece, meet in an 2 ut the top, 


and form the roof bf a building. 


RAG (S.) a piece of torn cloth; ; 4 tatter 3 
a herd of yoang colts. 
RAGAMU'FFIN (S:) 2 mean, paltry; 
forry ſello w. ö 
RAGE 685 fufy; madneſß; | 


RAGOO, of, RAGOUT (S.) a Fai be 
high ſeaſoning, intended to rouſe the app 
when loft or languiſhing; - Alſo, a hi- fea 
ſon'd diſh, prepared of fleſh, fiſh; greens, or 
the like; by ewing them with bacon, alt; 
pepper, cloves, and the like ingredients; 
RA'/GSTONE (S.) a ſtone ſo named frond 
its breaking in a fagged manner. 
RA'/JA (S.) the title of the Indian bla k 
princes, the remains of thoſe who ruled char ES 


25 the daiſy, ſun- flower, | paſſion 


before the Moguls. 


RAIL (S.) is. uſed in aiFetent ſeüles, 
for thoſe pieces of timber that lie wee 
between the pannels of the wainſcot; for th 
which lie over and under the balufters in ba 
conĩes, ſtair- caſes, and the like; "and alſo 
for thoſe pieces of timber which lie from poſt 
to poſt in fences. Allo, an elegant bird, of 
the fize of a common magpy, of a bright 
brown colour variegated with black ſpots ; it 
is common in rich paſtures, Whefe its con- 
ſtant note Is crex, crex. 

RAIL (V.) to encloſe with tails; to uſe info- 
lent and reptoachful language. 5 

RAVLLEERY (S.) flight fatire; fatirical 


merriment. 
garments 1 


RATNENT (s.) clbaths z 
wearing appart]:; 

RAIN (s. a watery Meteor, which de- 

e clouds in form ef drops 9 

water. It is apparently the precipitated ba- 
pours of watery clouds: thus, wheigyari 
congeries of clouds are driven together by. d 
agitatioii of the vg they mix and run — 
one body, and that means diflolve 
condenſe each — into theit former ſub- 
tance of water; alſo, the coldneſs of the air 
is à great means to collect, compact, and « con- 
denſe clouds into water; which 15 beavier 


than the air, muſt bf — fall thro? it in 
the form we call rain. : 
RAINS (S.) in the Sea 1 i all 


that tract of ſea tothe northward © 5 
quator, between four and ten degrees latitudes 
and lying between the meridian of cape n 
and has of the eaſtermoſt tNands « K the 
name. It is ſo called from the alinoſt px | 
tial” talins, conſtant rains; thündef and 
lightning found n 

KA ANBO / (8) m Meiste "3 
. metevr, in form of 2 720 coloured wth, 
ſemi- ä exhibited in i Ky, 8 

- 4 þ + 
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te to the ſun, by the refraction of his rays , the halliards are. put, and in a hole at the. &t 
the drops of falling rain. See ' Refrac- | end of it are reeved the ties. t 
tion. RA MAD AN (S.) a ſolemn ſeaſon of 
Loxan RA'INBOW (S.) ſometimes ex- faſting among the Mahometans, kept in tho F£ 
 hibits the cnomenon of an iris, by the re- | ninth month of the Arabic year. It conſiſts 
fraction of the moon's rays in drops of rain in | in abſtaining from meat and drink, and from £ 
the night-nme | Iying with their wives each day, from the 
Mazixz RAINBOW (S.) is ſometimes | riſing of the ſun till the ſtars appear; and is F 


- obſerved in a much agitated ſea, when the | of ſuch ftri obligation, that none is excuſed 
wind, fweeping part of the tops of the waves, | from it; for the ſick, and ſuch as cannot 


carries them -aloft ; ſo that the rays of the | obſerve it in this month, are obliged to faſt 1 
ſun are refrated, Se. as in a common | another entire month inſtead of it; and ſo 
| ſuperſtitious are they, that they dare not : 


; RAISE (V.) to lift, heave, ere, build | waſh their mouths or ſwallow their ſpittle. 4 
up, exalt, amplify, elevate, advance, promote, | The Mahometans call this month holy, 
excite ; to bring into. being ; to bring from | and believe, that while it laſts,” the gates 
death to life; to raiſe a certain ſum; to | of Paradiſe are open, and thoſe of Hell | 
make a fortune; to give riſe to; to form | ſhut. : 
_ pafie into pies. = RA'/MAGE (S.) the boughs or branches of 
" RAISING (S. in the Manege, is one of trees | 
the three actions of a horſes's legs, the other RAMAGE-FALCON, or HAWK (8. ) one 
f _ two being the ſtay and the tread. that is wild and coy, as having been 8 0 a- 
RAISING, or xz as0x-yixcEs (S.) in | mong the boughs preying for itſclf, 
Architecture, are pieces that lic under the RA'MBLE (V.) to _ or wander a- 
beam, and over the poſts or puncheons. bout. 
RAISINS (S.) are grapes prepared by ſuf- RAMBO'OZE (S.) a fort of W 
fering them to remain on the vine till they | drink, made of wine, ale, eggs, and ſugar, 
are perfectly ripe, and then drying them in | uſed chiefly at Cambridge. 
" the heat of the ſun, or by the heat of an RAMIFICA'TION (S.) is the production 
oven; but the former are eſteemed much | of boughs or branches, or of figures reſem- 
ſecter and pleaſanter than the others. bling branches, In Anatomy, it is the divi- 
: RA/ITING, or zAT1xG (S.) is the lay- | fion of the arteries, veins, or nerves, ariſing : 
ing of flax, bernp, timber, &c. when green, | from ſome common trunk. | 
"In 2 pond or running water, to ſeaſon and RA'MMER (S.) an inſtrument for driving 
are it for future uſes, down ſtones or piles into the ground, or for 
RAKE (S.) an inſtirument in Huſbandry ; | beating the earth, in order to render it more 
a, a wild, wicked, lewd fellow a de- | ſolid for a foundation. Alſo, the gun-ftick, 


9 


* 


1 


chee. | or rod, uſed in charging of a gun. 
RAKE or Aa $13» (S.) is all that part of | RA'MPANT (A.) wanton, friſky, rom 
ber hull which hangs over both ends of her [iſh ; alſo, exuberant, or over-growing. 


keel. Heraldry it is applicd to a lion, leopard, or 
RAKFE'E / (S.) in Falconry, is a hawk that other beaſt that ſtands on his hind legs, and 
ties out tod far from the fowl. rears up his fore-feet in the poſture of climb- 


RA'KER (S.] is one employed to clean | ing, ſhewing onl half his face, as one 
the fireets, and carry away "he dirt and : uf Hi 5 wy 
* flch, RA'MPART (S.) in Fortification, is an 
RA'KING-7 anrt [S.) among Archi- elevation of earth rqund a place capable of 
"rafts, is a member hollowed in the ſquare of reſiſting the cannon of the enemy; and form- | 


c 2 pedeſtal, Ce. ed into baſtions, courtins, Sc. Alſo, the 
4 RA'TKEHELL (S.) a wild, lewd, worth- | ſpace between the wall of a city, and the next 
'2 laß, Siflglute, debauched, ſorry — | houles, 


RALLY [V.) to jeer, Panter, or laugh at; RA/MSBURY (P. N.) in Wiltſhire, whoſe 
"to re-2femble troops that have been broken fairs are held May 14, and Sept. 23. for 
and put to flight. horſes, cows, ſheep, and toys. 

RAM (S.] in Zoology, is the male of the | RAMSEY (P.N.) a town in ates 
ſbeep-kind. In Antiquity, it was a military | thire, diſtant from London 67 meaſured miles; 

© engine uſed' to batter and beat down the whoſe fair is July 22, for pedlary ; the mar- 
* walls of places beſieged ; called the battering | ket is on Wedneſday. 
"ram. ,  RA'MSEY (P. N.) in Eſſex, whoſe fair is 

RAM (V.) to force in by thruſting, puſh- July 15, for toys. 

; a 3 7 10 N 3 (S.) in general, denotes the 
- in a ſhip, is a great I branch an thing, as of a tree art 

" block belongin to the fore and 845 Sh - | vein, Se. Fr g P% oy 

ads. It 1 5 ce ſhivers in it, into which RAN e (A. ) denotes a a ſubſtance 
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R AN 

that is become rank or muſty ; or has con- 

tracted an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe. 
RA'NCOUR (S.) grudge, envy, malice, 

ſpite, hatred, 


RAND (S.) is that part of a woman's ſhoe | 


to which the ſole is ſewed ; the ſeam. 
RAND oy nxxF (S.) a long and fleſhy 
as cut out from between the flank and 
uttock. 
RA'NDOM (P. ) chance or hazard; at a 
venture; without aim, 
RA/NDOM-snorT (S.) in Gunnery, is 4 
ſhot made when the muzzle of the gun is 
raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not 


deſigned to ſhoot directly or point-blank. 


RANGE (S.) is a row, or rank ; a grate 
in a kitchen; a coach-beam; a ramble or 
jaunt. In Gunnery, it is the path of a 
Fake. or the line it deſcribes from the 
3 of the piece to the point where it 
odges. 

RANGER (S.) a ſworn officer of a foreſt, 
whoſe buſineſs is to walk thro' his charge, to 
drive back the deer out of the purlieus, &c. 
and to preſent alktreſpaſſes within his Jurif- 
diction, at the next foreſt court. 

RA'NGES (S.) in a ſhip, are two pieces 
of timber that go a-croſs from fide to fide ; 
the one on the forecaftle, a little abaft the 
fore - maſt; and the other in the beak-head, 


before the mouldings of the bowſprit. 


RA'/NGIFEER (S.) among Hunters, is a 
* with lofty heres, reſembling branches of 


RANGING (S.) in war, is diſpoſing the 
troops in order of battle, or for marching. 


In Building, it ſignifies running ſtrait, when 
the ſides of a work do not break inte an- 


gles. 
RANK (A.) high-growing; ftrong ; lux- |. 


_ uriant ; fertile; bearing ſtrong plants; alſo, 
ſtrong ſcented, Tancid, high-taſted, rampant, 
groſs, coarſe, 

RANK (S.) is the order or place allotted a 
' perſon, ſuitable to his quality or merit. In 
War it is a row of ſoldiers placed ade by 
ſide. 

RA'NKLE (V.) to feſter; to putrefy; to 

be vexed, or uneaſy in mind ; 3 fo lay ſome- 
thing to heart. 
RANSOM (S.) a ſum paid for the re- 
demption of a ſlave, or for the liberty of a 
priſoner of war; alſo, a ſum paid for the 
* pardon of ſome great offence, and to obtain 
the otfender's liberty. 

RANT (S.) in the Drama, is an extrava- 
vo unnatural, - and improbable flight of 

on; an overſhooting nature. 

RA/NTIPOLE (s.) a wild, hairbrain' d, 
—— young wench. 

RA/NULA, or RANA (8. )i in Medicine, i is 
a tumour under the tongue, which like a li- 
gature hinders a child from 9 or ſuck- 
. | 
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RAS 


RANU'NCULUS (s.) the name of 2 


flower. 


Ling (V.) to ſtrike with a quick ſmart 


RAPAC OUS (A.) greedy; ravenoas; gi- 
ven to pla 
| RAPE (s.) in Law, is the having carnal | 
knowledge of a woman by force, and againſt 
her will, By ftatute, whoever has carnal _. 
knowledge of a female child under ten years 
of age, ſhall ſuffer as a felon, whether the 
child conſented or was forced ; it is only to 
be proved, that the offender entered her 
body; the crime'itſelf conſiſts in penetration 
and emiſſion : but where there is neither of 
theſe, an attempt to raviſh, be it never {> 
outrageous, is deemed only an aſſauk. * 
is, allo given to the diviſion of a county, and 
ſometimes means the ſame as a hundred, and 
at other times ſignifies a diviſion conſiſting of 
ſeveral hundreds; thus Suſſex is divided into 
fix rapes, every one of which beſides the hun- 
dreds, has a caſtle, a river, and a foreſt be- 
longing to it, Rape alſo ſignifies the ftalks of 
the cluſters of grapes, when dried, and freed 
from the fruit, This is uſed in making vi- 


negar. 
RAPE-sxI (S.) the ſeed of a plant much 
cultivated in England ; from which is drawn 
an oil, called rape-oil, uſed in the 3 : 
manufacture. 
RAPID (A.) quick, ſwift, impetuous. 
RAPITDIT y (S.) celerity; velocity; ſwift- 
neſs. 
RA/PIER (S.) formerly ſignified a long, 


iow, 


old-faſhioned broad-fword, ſuch as that worn 
by the common ſoldiers ; but it now denotes 
a ſmall-ſword, as contradiſtinguiſhed from 2 
back - ſword. 

RA/PINE (S.) in Law, is the taking away 
another's goods by violence. . 

RAPTURE (5. an extaſy, or tranſport 
of mind. | | 

RA'/PTUROUS (A.) extatic ; tranſport- 


ing. 
RARE (A.) ſcarce, uncommon, excellent; 
thin, ſubtle, raw. 
RA'RESHOW (S.) a ſhew carried in a 


RAREFA/CTION (s.) is the e 2 5 
a body is rendered rare, that is, brought to 
poſſeſs more room, or appear under a larger 
bulk without acceſſion of any new matter. 
 RAREFA/CTIVES (S.) in Medicine, are 
remedies that open and enlarge the pores of 
the ſkin, to give an eaſy vent to the matter. 
of perſpiration ; or ſuch as rarefy the blood, 
as aniſe, mallows, pellitory, camomile flowers, 
linſeed, &c. 
RASANT- Trax, or 1 NES (S.) in 
Fortification, . is that part of the flank, or 


courtin whence” the ſhot exploded raſe, or 


| glance, along the ſurface of the oppoſite bat. 
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3 RISC al. (S.) a rogue, villain, a Toory 
ASCA'LITY (S.) the ſcum or dregs of 
the le; baſeneſs, vileneſs, knavery. 
KASE {(v.) to demoliſh „Mot, eraſe, or 
ſcrape 


RASH ( (A.) haſty, unadviſed, inconſiderate, 


| Wy 


RASH (S.) in Medicine, is an eruption 
the ſkin, thrown out in fevers or ſur- 


Donn (S.) a thin ks of bacon. 


RA'SURE (8 ) the aft of ſcraping, or 
3 3 © 44 in writing where ſomething 


RAT (S.) in Zoology, the name of ſeveral 

ſpecies of the mus-kind; as common rat, 
hand rat, and the water rat. 

 RA'TABLE (A.) ſet at a certain value. 
_ RATAFYA (S.) a fine fpirituous liquor, 
= from the kernels, &c. of ſeveral 

s of fruit, particularly of cherries and 
ricots. 


RATAN (S.) a ſmall Indian cane. 
ag hc or RASH-(S.) in Clockwork, a 


"fort of twelve fangs, which 
* to Ie 1 every hour, and 


make the clock ſtrike. 


RATCHETS (S.) in a watch, are the 
mall teeth at the bottom of the ſuſy, or 
barrel, which ſtops it in winding up. 

RATE (s.) 2 ſtandard or proportion 
"which either the quantity or value of a Ain 
Is adjufted. 

RATE (V.) to value or efteem; to : ſſeſs, 
or levy a tax; tochide, or "reprimand. 

RATE-TyYTHE (S.) when ſheep or other 

are kept in a pariſh for leſs than a 
Pear, the owner muſt pay tythe for them, 
pro rata, according to "the cuſtom of the 


ATE or A sur or wan (S.) is its 
;order, degree, or diſtinction, as to magnitude, 
burden, number of men and guns. The Rate 

accounted by the length and 


uſual! 
2 of the gun · deck, the number of tons, 


men, and guns che veſicl carries 3 of which 
we haye fix rates. 

RATF/EN, or zar TEX (S.) in Com- 
merce, i is a thick woollen ſtuff, quilled, wo- 


ven in a loom with four 5 like ſerges, 


Kenn, that have the whale or quil- 


A'THER 2 19 n preſer- | 


N mare proper 8 50 (S.) an . e 


75 or confirming ſomething done 


our name. 
_. RA/TIO (s.) in Arithmetic and Geome- 
, is that relation of encous things 


e quants 3 interven- 
tpn i hard-twifted thread ; to entwiſt one _— 


„ (8) a large rough file, uſed by ba- 


ich determine the quantity of one from 


ſoning, or deducing conſequences from pre- 


N 


r 
RATIOCINA'TION (S.) che act of Nn. 


miſes. 
RA'TION, or AT TAN (S.) in the army, 


is a portion of ammunition, 'bread, drink, and 


forage, diſtributed to each ſoldier in the ar- 
my, for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c, The horſe 
have Rations of hay and oats, when they 
cannot go out to forage. The Rarions of 
bread are regulated by weight ; that of a 
foot-ſoldier is a pound and an half of brad 

day. | 
 "RA/TIONAL (A.) reaſonable; applied al- 
ſo to integral, fraftional, and mixt num- 
bers. It is likewiſe applied to the true hö- 
rizon, in oppoſition to the ſenfible or apparent 
one. 

RATIONA'LE (S.) is the ſolution, or ac- 
count of the principles of ſome opinion, ac- 
tion, hypotheſis, phenomenon, Ce. Hence 
Rationale is the title of ſeveral books. It is 
alſo the Latin name for an antient ſacerdotal 
veſtment, worn by the high prieſt under the 
old law, being a piece of embroidered ſtuff, 
worn on the breaft, about a ſpan ſquare. A 
Rationale appears to have been antiently wofn 

the biſhops, under the new law; but au- 
x fo are in doubt about its form ; fome hav- 
ing it to reſemble that of the Jews ; 
taking it to be only the Pallium. 

RA'TIONALIST (S.) one who prefets 
reaſon to revelation. 

*RA'TLINES, or zaTr1xs (S.) among 
Seamen, are thoſe lines which make the 
ladder-Reps to get up the mrouds and 
1 hence called the ratlings of the 


RATTLE (S.) among the Antients, was 


a piece of muſic of the pulſative kind, called 
by the Romans Crepilaculum. The Tintin- 
nabulum, Crotalum, and Siftrum, were by the 
fame eſteemed only ſo many kinds of Rattles. 
What we commonly call Rattles, is no mote 
than a piece of coral tuck in a filver handle, 
to which is ſuſpended a number of little bells, 
ſerving in the hands of children to make 2 
tinkling noiſe, or to play withal. 

RATTLE (V.) to make a noiſe by claſk- 
ing things together; to ſcold or rail at with 
clamour. 
 RA/TTLE-swaxz (S.) a a large ſerpent i in 
America, having a rattle in bis tail, com- 
poſed of bones incloſed in a dry huſk, which, 
as the creature moves, make a noiſe. | 

RATTO'/ON. S.) a Weſt-Indian fox. 

RA'VAGE (V.) to lay waſte, fack, pil- 
lage, ſpoil, plunder. 

RA'VAGE (S.) ſpoil; tuin; waſte; 
havock. 

RAU'CITY (s.) a loud, rongh, hoarſe 
noiſe, like the croaking of a raven, 

RAVE (V() to be delirious, mad, of light- 
headed 7 to talk paſſionately or irrationall ly. 

RA/VEL (V.) to entangle, or ſnart is 
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other; to make intricate, involve, or per- 
plex; to unweave; to unknit, as to ravel 
out a twifh, 

RA'VELIN (S.) in Fortification, was an- 
tiently a flat baſtion, placed in the middle of 
a courtin ; but now a detached work com- 


d only of two faces, which make a fa- | 


ant angle, without any flanks, and raiſed 
before the courtin on the counterſcarp of the 
place. A Ravelin is a triangular work, re- 
ſembling the point of a baſtion, with the 
flanks cut off. * 

RATVEN (S.) is a ſpecies of the corvus, 
of the bigneſs of a common hen, of a black 
colour, and a ſhining blue back ; the head 
ſmall, depreſſed on the crown, and flatted on 
both ſides ; the eyes large, bright and pierc- 


cing; the heak conſiderably long and thick, 


and ſomewhat ridged, and ſharp at the point, 
RAVEN (V.) to devour greedily. 

RA/VENOUS (A.) rapacious, or greedy. 

RA/VEN-GLASS (P. N.) a town in Cum- 
berland, diſtant from London 272 meaſured 
miles. Its fairs are held June 8, and Aug. 5, 
for horſes, horned cattle and yarn; the mar- 
ket is on Saturday. 

RaAVIN (S.) prey; rapine; rapaciouſ- 
neſs ; food gotten by violence. 

RA'VISH (V.) to take away by force; 

to commit a rape on a woman; to delight, 
rapture, tranſport. * 
RA TVISHMENT (S.) violation; forcible 
conſtupration; tranſport; rapture, extaſy. 
In Law, it denotes an unlawful ſeducing of 
a woman, or an heir that is in ward. 

RAW (A.) not fubdued by the fire; not 
covered with the ſkin; ſore z immature ; un- 
ripe ; bleak ; chill ; not concocted. 

RA/W-xoxrD (A.) having the bones 


' ſcarce cover d with the fleſh. 


RA/W-nzapr (S.) the name given to a 

re, | 

© RAY (S.) in Optics, is a beam of light, 
emitted from a radiant, or luminous body. 

+ RAYLEIGH (P. N.) a town in Eſſex, 

diſtant from London 35 meaſur'd miles, 

whoſe fair is on Trinity-Monday, for horſes 


and toys; the market is on Saturday. 


RAZE (S.) a root of ginger. 

RAZE (V.) to demoliſh, ruin, blot, ef- 
face, extirpate. | 
 RA/ZOR (S.] an inſtrument fur ſhaving 

the hair from any part of the body. 
az (P.) in e , is N 
particle added to the beginning of words, to 
double, or otherwiſe modify their meaning; 


as in re- actios, re-mowe, re-export, S 


REACH (S.) power, ſtrength, gr ability 
mind or body. In the Sea Language, it 
[ene the diftance between two points of 
d, lying nearly in a right line, 
REACH (v.) to l ar attain — any 
thing at a diſtapce; to out; to exten 
19 3 Jo comprehend or jake the meaning of; 


. 
- 


| 


willing; eager ; expedite. 


[ 
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to touch, concern, or regard to ſtrive to. 


» + 
* 9 * 


vomit. 
RE-ACTION (S.) in Phyfiology, is the 


reſiſtance made by all bodies to the action or 
impulſe of others, that endeavour to change 


its ſtate Whether of motion or reſt. 
READ (V.) to peruſe any thing written 
Ar to learn by obſervation ; to know 
ully. | the 
RE'ADER (S.) a profeſſor or teacher; a 
miniſter whoſe — 4P office it is to read the. 
public ſervice ng . 
EA LY ( .) uick 3 3 chear - 
fully ; without . e REY 
READING (P. N.) a town in Berk, 
diſtant from London 40 meaſur'd miles, an 
ſends two members to parliament. Its fairs 
are held February 1, for cheeſe and horſes; 
May 1, for horſes; July 25, for horſes and 
other cattle; and Sept. 21, for cheeſe ; the 
market is on Saturday. 3 
RELADIN OGS (S.) in Criticiſm, are the 
different manner of reading the texts of au 
taors in antient manuſcripts, where diverſity. 
has ariſen from the corruption of time, or 
the ignorance of copyiſts. A great part of 
the buſineſs of critics lies in ſettling, the 
readings by confronting the various readings 
of the ſeveral manuſcripts, and conſidering 
the agreement of the words and ſenſe, It * | 
alſo uſed for a ſort of commentary or gloſs. 
on a law, text, or paſlage, to ſhew the ſenſe 
an author takes it in, and the application he 
conceives to be made of it. . 4 
RE-A/DMIT (V.) to let in again; to ad- 
mit a ſecond time. „ dt 
READY (A.) prompt; fit for the pur- 
poſe; prepared; facile; ealy; opportune 3 
REAL (A.) is applied to a being that ac- 
tually exiſts, in which ſenſe it coincides with 
actual. In Law, it is oppoſed” to-perſona 
Thus real action is that which whereby the 
plaintiff lays title to land, ce. 
REAL (S.) a Spaniſh gold coin, worth 
10 ſhillings, : | £ TR 
RE'ALGAR (S.) in the Materia Medica, 
a name whereby the ſandarach has been long 
known in the ſhops. It has alſo been attri- 
buted to the factitious red-arſenic. _. 
RE/ALISTS (P. N.) a ſect of ſchool 
philoſophers, formed in oppoſition to the No- 


minalifts, Under the Realifts are included the 
Scotiſts, Thomiſts, and all except the follow- 


ers of Qcham. Their diſtinguiſhing tenet 
is, that univerſals are realities, and have an 
actual exiſtence out of an idea, or imagina- 
tion; or, as they expreſs it in the ſchools, & 
parte rei; whereas the Nominalifis contend, 
that they exiſt only in the mind, and are 
only ideas, or manners of conceiving things. 
REATITY (8. truth; verity ; the real, 
exiſtence of a thin 3 bt 
REALYZE (V) to þring into being oz 
VVV 


* 


LEA 
a. In Commerce, it is to convert money 
into land, or ſtocks or paper money into real 
<oin, or current ſpecies. 
REALM. (S.) a country, which gives its 
head or governor, the denomination of king. 
2 (S.) a bundle of paper containing 


quires. 

"RE-ANNIMATE (V.) to revive ; to reſtore 
to life. 

REAP (V.) to cut down corn; to enjoy 
the fruits of one's labour, 

_ RE'APER (S. ) one that cuts the carn at 


REAR (A.) raw; half. roaſled half- 


en. | 
REAR (V.) to erect, or ſet up an end; 
to educate, or bring up; to exakt, elevate, or 

fir up. 
"REAR (S.) a term frequently uſed in com- 
poſition, to denote ſomething behind, or 
backwards, in reſpect of another, in oppoſi- 
tion to van: thus, in a military ſenſe, it is 


aſed for the bind part of an army, in oppo- 


Gtion to the front. 
REAR-apriirar (S.) is the Admiral of 
the third or laft ſquadron of a fleet. 
REAR-cuazD (S.) is that part of an 
army which palles laſt, following the main 


| REAR-xeousz (S.) the leather-winged 
bat. 

REASON (S.) is a faculty or power of 
che mind, whereby it diſtinguiſhes good from 
evil, truth from faiſhood ; whereby man is 


| Aſtingufhed from beaſts ; "and wherein it is 


evident he greatly ſurpaſſes them : or,  Reafon 
3s that principle whereby, comparing ſeveral 
38eas' together, we draw conſequences from 
the relations they are found to have, Among 
Arithmeticians, it is the rate, or ratio, be- 
eween two numbers. In Geometry, it is the 
wutual babitude of two maznitudes of the 
fame kind one to another, with reſpeC to 

uantity. In Logic, it is a neceſſary or pro- 
Sable argument, or a proper anfwer to the 
queſtion, Why is it fo? 

REfASONABLE (A.) endued with rea- 
fon; juſt; equitable; moderate; agreeable 
£0 rei ion. 

REASONABLE arp (S.) was antiently 
2 duty that the lord of the fee claimed of his 
tenants holding by knight's ſervice, or ſocage, 
towards marrying his daughter, or the mak- 
in his eldeſt ſon a . 

EANSONING, or zATI0CINATION 
S.) is the exerciſe af that faculty of the 
mind called Reaſon ; or it is an act or opera- 
tion of the mind, deducing ſome unknown 
propoſition from other 2 ones that are 
evident and known, 

RE- ATTA'CTHMENT (S.) in Law, is a 
ſecond attachment of a perſon, why was for- 
merly atzached and diſmiſſed the court. with- 
out day, on account of the not coming of 


* 7 or * ſuch caſualty: with- 


| 


in a cauſe depending in the court 


ba 


REC 


vut which a'cauſe diſcontinued cannot be 


received, but the defendant muſt plead de 


novo. 

REBA'TE (V.) to blunt; to render ob- 
tuſe; to check or abaſh; to diſcount on Ps 
payment. 

REBA'TE, or xREBATEMENT (S.) in 
Commerce, is a term much uſed at Amſter- 
dam, for an abatement in the price of ſe- 
veral commodities, when the buyer, inſtead 
of taking time, advances ready money. 

REBE'C (S.) a  __— inſtrument with 
three ſtrings. 


REBE'L (A.] to o rife in oppoſition againſt 


lawful authority. 
REBELLION (S.) is a traiterous taking 


up arms againſt the king by his own natural 


ſobjects, or thoſe formerly ſubdued.” 
REBE'LLIOUS ac*zmBLY (S.) in Law, 


is an aſſembling together of twelve or more 
perſons, with an intent of unlawfully max- 
ing uſe of their own authority, to change or 


alter any laws of this kingdom, or to deſtroy 
the incloſures of any ground, or the banks 
of any fiſh-pond, pool, or conduit, to the 
intent that it may lay waſte and void ; or to 


deſtroy the deer in a park, coneys in a war- 
ren, Se. $ 


REBESK-won (S.) a fort of fine flon- 
riſhes, or branched work, in Carving, Paint- 
ing, or Embroidery. | 

REBOUND (V.) to ſpring back; recoil; 
to reverberate. 

REBU “FF (S.) repulſe, or poſitive denial; 
repercuſſion; quick and ſudden reſiſtance. 


REBUILD (v.) to re-edify, repair, build 


again. 

REBU/KE (S.) reprehenfion ; reproof 3 
objurgation. 

RE/BUS (S.) an hieroglyphic or enigmatic 
repreſentation of ſome name, c. by uling 
0. or pictures inſtead of words, or parts 

words, Camden mentions an inflance of 
this abſurd kind of wit in a gallant who ex- 
preſſed his love to a woman, named Roſe 
HY, by painting in the border of his gown: 
a roſe, a bill, an &e,'a loaf, a well; which, 
in the 285 of the Rebus, reads, Roſe Hill 7 


love rel. 


REBU'TTER (s.) in Law, is the defen- 


dant's anſwer to the plaintiff's s ſur-re joinder, 
cery, &c. 5 
RECALL (V.) to call back; to revoke. 
RECA NT (V.) to retrat; recall; to 
oontradict what one has ſaid or done before. | 
RECANTA/TION (S.) a revoking, an- 
nulling, or contradicting a declaration or i- 
nion farmerty made or maintained. 
RECAPTTUL ACTION (S.) is a Summa 


ry, or a conciſe and tranſient enumeration of 


the principal things inſiſted on in the preced- 


ing difcourſe, whereby the force of the whelg 


is collected into one view, © 


Chan- 
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RECF/DE (v.) to retreat, fall back, re- 
tire, deſiſt. i” . 

RECF/IPT, or xxcz1T (S.) in Com- 
merce, is an acquittance, or diſcharge in 
writing, intimating that the party hasreceiv- 
ed a certain ſum of money, either in full, 
or in part of a debt, 

RECF/IVE (V.) to take what is due or 


given; to embrace, allow, admit; to con- 


ceive in the mind; to entertain as a gueſt, 

RECEIVER (S.) in Chemiſtry, is a veſ- 
ſel of earth, glaſs, Sc. for receiving any 
diſtilled liquor. In Pneumatics, it is a glaſs 


veſſel for containing the thing in which an 


experiment in the air-pump is to be made. 
In Law, it is commonly underſtood in a bad 
teaſe, and ufed for ſuch as knowingly re- 
ceive ſtoſen s from thieves, and conceal 
them. Recerwer alſo ſigniſies an officer; of 


which there are ſeveral kinds, denominated 


from the particular matters they receive, the 
places where, and the perſons from whom. 
1. Receiver of the fines is an officer appointed 
to receive the money of ſuch perſons as com- 
pound with the king, upon original writs 
ſued out of Chancery. 2. Receiver general 
the dutchy of Lancaſter, is an officer who col- 
lets fines, forfeitures and aſſeſſments within 
that dutchy. 3. Receiver general of the pub- 
lic revenue, is an officer appointed in every 
county, to receive the taxes granted by par- 
Lament, and remit the money tothe oaks 
REC (A.) freſh, new, lately done. 
REGEPTACLE (S.) a place to receive, 
or keep things in; a ſtorchouſe, or ware- 
houſe; a place of refuge, retreat, or ſhelter; 
a neft, or lurking hole. | 
RECE'PTION (S.) a receiving, or har- 
bouring; entertainment. | 


RECE'PTIVE (A.) apt, or fit to receive. 


RECF!SS (S.) retreat; retirement; with- 
drawing; receffion ; remiſſion or ſulpenſion 
of any procedure; 'removal do a diſtance. 
Alſo, à collection of the determinations of a 
German diet. 3 

RECE'/SSION (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the 
teceding or going back of the equinoctial 


ym every year about 50 ſeconds; which 


ppens by reaſon of the axis of the earth, 
after many revolutions round the ſun, actu- 
ally ſwerves from that paralleliſm which it 
ſeems to keep with itſelf during the whole 
time of an annual revolution. | 
RE'CHABITES (p. N.) were a kind of 
religious order among the Jews, inſtituted by 
Jonadab the ſon of Rechab, comprehending 
only his own family and poſterity, 1 
founder preſcribed them three things: 1. Not 
to drink any wine; 2. Not to build any 
houſe, but to dwell in tents ; and, 3. Not 
to ſow any corn, or plant vines, Theſe rules 
the Rechabites obſerved with great firiftneſs; 
RECHA'/NGE (S.) a ſecond payment of 
the price of exchange. | | 
RECHA/CING (S.) in Hunting, is the 


driving back the deer, or other beafts rity 


ury. 


| expreſs ſome action or paſſion, to relate ſomg | 


REC 


the foreſts. 
RECHA RGE (S.) a ſecond charge, ot 
loading of a fire -· arm. | 3 
RECH EAT (S.) in Hunting, is a leſſon 
which the huntſman plays on tlie horn, when 
the hounds have loſt their game, to call theni 
back from purſuing a counter ſcent. 
RECIDIVA'TION (S.) a falling back 3 
a relapſe. 3 
RECVDIOUS (A.) ſubject to fall again; 
RE'CIPE (S.) in Medicine, is a pre _ =. 
tion or remedy, to be taken by a patient, {0 
Called becauſe always beginning with the_ 
word Recipe, i. e. take; which is generally 
denoted by the abbreviature R. 5 
RECIPIA\NGLE (S.) is a mathematical 
inſtrument ſerving to meaſure re- entering 
and ſaliant angles, eſpecially in Fortification. 
RECUPIENT (S.) is the ſame as Recerver; 
which ſee, | 
RECV/PROCAL (A.) in general, ſignified 
ſomething that is mutual, or which is re- 
turned equally on both fides, or that affects 
both parties alike. Thus there are reciprocal 
duties between the prince and his people; 
huſband and wife, parents and children. In 
a pbyſical ſenſe, the action between the agent 
and patient is reciprocal; that is, the patient 
re- acts as much upon the agent as this acts 
oY Wa 
RECU'PROCAL TEAMS (S.) among Lo- 
gicians, are thoſe which have the ſame ſig- 
niſication; and conſequently are convertible, 
or may be uſed for each other. 4 
RECIPROCALTIGuTSs (S:) in Geo- 
metry, are thoſe which Have the antecedents 
and conſequents of the lame ratio; in both 
figures. Be | | 2 
RECUPROCAL $80y0zTIon (S.) in 
Arithmetic, is when, in ſour numbers, the 
fourth is leſs than the ſecond; by ſo much ag 
the third is greater than the firſt z- and vici 
verſa. See Proportion. | E 
R ECI'PROCATE (v.) to act inter- 
changeably, or alternately. YI 
RECIPROCA'TION (S.) alternation ; 
action interchanged. gy 
RECI'SION (S.) the act of cutting off. 
RECVTAL (5) repetition 3 rehkarſal. 
RECITATIVE, or zzGeiTATrvo (8) 
in Muſic, is a kind of ſinging, that differs 
but little from ordinary pronunciation; ſuch 
as that in which ſeveral Barts of the liturgy 
are rehearſed in Cathedrals; or that wherein 
we actors commonly deliver themſelves o 
the theatre at the Opera, when they are to 


event, or reyeal ſome deſign. _. .. 
RE'CKON (V.) to compute,  Galctilate; 
number account, eſteem; to charge. td ac- 
count; to call to puniſhment; to lay ſtteſs or 
dependgnee.zipaiy; 222 OT, 
A $Sn12's RE/CKONING (S.) in Navigaz 
. is that account; whereby at any time 
6 | LE e 


* 


* 


it may be known where a ſhip is, or on what 
courſe the is to ſteer, in order to gain her 


| E and that account taken from the Log- 


is called the dead Rechoning. 
RECLAVM (V.) to reform; to recall to 
2mendment of life; to correct. 
RECLAIMING (S.) is uſed for the de- 
manding of a perſon, or thing, to be deli- 
ver d up to the prince or ſtate to which it 
properly belongs; when, by any irregular 


means, it is come into another's poſſeſſion. 


In Falconry, it is the taming of a hawk, and 
making her gentle and familiar, 

RECLFINE (V.) to lean, reſt, repoſe, 

RECLU'SE (S.) among the Papiſts, is a 
perfon ſhut up in a ſmall cell of an hermi- 
tage, or monaftery, and cut off, not only 
from all converſation with the world, but 
even with the houſe. This is a kind of vo- 
luntary impriſonment, from a motive either 
of devotion or penance. 

RECO'GNISANCE, or xEcCOGNIZANCE 
(S.) is a bond or obligation of record ac- 
- knowledged to the king: thus called, becauſc 


recognized or acknowledged in ſome court of 


record, or before ſome judge, maſter in 
Chancery, or juſtice of the peace, 


RECOGNI'TION (S.) in Law, is an ac- 


Eknowledgment; a word particularly uſed in 


our Law-Books, for the firſt chapter of the 
ſtatute Fr James I, by which the parliament 
acknowledged, that, after the death of queen 


-Elizabeth, the crown had ee deſcend- 


ed to king James. _ 

"RECO'IL (S.) the rebound, or farting 
back of a fre- arm, after an exploſion, 

RECC'IN (V.) to coin over again. 

- RECOLLE/CTION (S.) is a mode of 
thinking, by which ideas fought after by the 
mind, are found, and brought again to view, 

RECOLLE/C' TS (P. N. ) a congregation of 

reformed Francifcans, called alſo Friers-mi- 
nors of St Francis | 

RECOMME!Nt CE (V.) to commence, or 
begin again. 

RECOMMT/ND (v.) to give a perſon a 
good character; to make acceptable ; to com- 
mit to a-perfon's care or protection 

RECOMMENDA“TTION (S.) the giving 
a perſon a good character. 

RECOMFPENSE (S.) requital, reward, 

nſation; amends. 


RECOMPO'SE (V.) to ſettle or quiet a- | 


gain; to form or adjuſt a-new, 
RECONCPILE (V.) to make up differ- 

onces between friends; to reſtore to favour. 
* RECONCILIA/TION, Or RECONCILE- 


- MENT (S.) renewal of friendſhip ; favour 


reſtored 3 agreement; atonement z expiation. 
RECO/NDITE (A.) hidden, cover dd, le- 
en, profound, abſtruſe, | 


1 (V.) to conduct, or lead 


"hack 


RE ONNO'ITRE (v. in War, is to 


. 


authentic memorial. 


CE: 
view or examine the ftate and ſituation of 
things. 

RE'CORD (S.) an authentic teſtimony i Ty 
writing, contained in rolls of parchment, and' 
preſerved in a court of record; regiſter ; an 
Among 'Fowlers, it is 
a bird's beginning to tune or ſing, as it were 
within itſelf; or to perform its notes, and 
diſpoſe its organs for ſinging. 

RECORDA'TION (S.) remembrance. 

"RECORDER (S.) a perſon whom the 
mayor or other magiſtrate of a city or corpo- 
ration affociate to them, for their better di- 
rection in matters of juſtice, and proceedings 
in Law; alſo, a fort of flute, or wind in- 
ftrument. 

RECO'VER (V.) to reftore from ſick- 
neſs or diſorder; to repair, retrieve, regain. 

RECO'VERY (S.) reſtoration from fick- 
neſs ; the regaining or retrieving an _ 
In Law, it is the obtaining any thing. 
judgment or trial at law; the cutting off . 
entail. 

RECO'UNT (V.) to relate in detail; to 
tell diſtinctly. 

RECOURSE: (S.) frequent paſſage; egreſs. 
and regreſs ; reſort; acceſs; application, as 
for kelp or protection. 

RE/CREANT (A.) cowardly ; mean-ſpi- 
rited ; apoſtate ; falſe, 

'RE'/CREATE (V.) to refreſh after toil ;. 
to delight, relieve, gratify, revive. 

RECREA'TION (s.) refreſhment 3 1 a- 
muſement; diverſion. 

RECREMENT (S.) in Chemiſtry, ſome 
ſuperfluous matter ſeparated from ſome other 
that is uſeful; in which ſenſe it is the fame 
with Scoria, Faces, an Excrements. See 
thoſe arricles, 

RECRIMINA'TION (8. ) in Law, is an 
accufation brought by the accuſed againſt the 
accuſer, upon the ſame or a like ſact. 

RECRUIT (V.) to repair, ſupply, ts 
fill up again, 

RECRUVTS (S.) in Military Affaire, 
are new-raiſed ſoldiers, deſigned to ſupply he 
place of thoſe that are dead, ditabled, or ſu- 
perannuated, - + | | | 

RECTANGLE (s.) in Geometry, is the 


ſame with a right-angled parallelogram. In 
" Arithmetic and Algebra, it ſignifies the ſame _ 


with factum, or product. 

RECTA*'NGLED, RECTANGULAR, er 
RIGHT-ANGLED (A. ) are appellations given 
to figures and ſolids which have one or more 
right-angles : thus a triangle with one right- 
angle, is termed a rectangled triangle; alſo, 
paraliclograms, with right-angles,' ſquares, 
cubes, Cc. are rectangular. 

RECTIFICA'/TION (S.) in Geometry, 
is the finding out a right line, equal in 
length to a curve, In Chemiſtry, it is the 
repetition of a diſtillation, or fublimation 
ſeveral times, in order to reader 1 9 , 


- 


, 


vity. 


ED. 


purer, finer, and freer, from aqueous, or 


earthy parts. 
RECTIFIER (S.) in- Navigation, is an 
inſtrument conſiſting of two parts, which are 


two circles either laid one upon, or let into, 


the other, and ſo faſtened together in their 
centers, that they repreſent two compaſſes, 
the one fixed, the other moveable; each of 
them divided into:the 32 points of the com- 
paſs, and 360 degrees, and number'd both 
ways from the north and the ſouth, ending 
at the eaſt and weft, in go degrees. Its uſe 
is to find the variation of the compals, to 
reQify the courſe at ſea; having the ampli- 
tude and azimuth given. 

RE CTIFVY (V.) to make right, reform, 
correct. In Chemiſtry, to exalt and improve 
by repeated diſtillation. 

RECTILINEAR (A.) in Geometry, 
right-lined ; thus figures, whoſe perimeter 
.confiſts of right lines, are ſaid to be recti- 
linear, 

RE'CTITUDE (s.) is Araitneſs, not cur- 
Moral rectitude, or uprightneſs, is 
the chuſing and purſuing thoſe things which 
the mind, upon due enquiry and attention, 
clearly perceives to be good; and avoiding 
thoſe that are evil. 


REF CTOR (S.) is a clergyman who has 


the charge and cave of a pariſh, and poſſeſſes 
all the tithes, Ec. 


Alſo, the chief electixe 
officer in ſeveral foreign univerſities, parti- 
cularly in that of Paris. Alſo, the ſuperior 
or governor of a convent, Allo, the name 
given by the Jeſuits to the ſuperiors of their 
ſeminaries or colleges, _ 

RE'CTORY (S.) or parſonage, is a ſpiri- 


tual living, compoſed of land, tithe, and o- 


ther oblations of the people, ſeparate or de- 
dicated to God in any congregation for the 
ſervice of his church there, and for the main- 
tenance of a miniſter, _ 

'*RE'CTUS 1x cuRIA, in Law, is one 
who ftands at the bar, and no man objects 
any thing againſt him. So alſo, when a per- 
ſon who has been outlawed, has reverſed the 
outlawry, and can partake 'of the benefit of 
the law, he is ſaid to be rectus in curia. 

R ECU'MBENCY (S.) is a poſture of one 


lying or leaning; reſt ; repoſe. 


RECU'/R (V.) to come back to the 
thought; to have recourſe to; to take re- 
fn 


to time, 
RECU/RSION (S.) return. 


RECURVA'TION, or zzcurviTy (S.) 


flexure backwards. 

'RECU/SANTS (P. N.) ſuch perſons as 
acknowledge the pope to be the ſupreme head 
of the church, and refuſe to acknowledge 


the king's ſypremacy, and hence are called 


Poprfh R ecryſants. 
RED (S.) is one of the ſimple and primary 


eglours of gatural do lies, or _— of the 


RECURRENT (A.) returning from time 


ED 

rays of light. In Dying, it is one of the 
fimple or mother colours; fome reckon fix 
kinds or caſts of red, v. ſcarlet, crimſon, 
madder, half-grain, lively orange, and ſcar- 
let of cochineal; but they may be reduced 
to the thee principal drugs, which give the 
colours; wiz. the Kermes, cochineal, and 
madder. It is alſo uſed in the Engliſh names 
of ſeveral birds; as the red-game, red-ſhank, 
red-ſtart, red- breaſt, red-wing, Se. 

-REDA/RGUE (V.) to refute. J 

RE/DBOURN. (P. N.) in Hertfordffire, 
whoſe fairs are held firſt Wedneſday after 
New-Year's day ; ; Wedneſday in Eaſter-week. 
and Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, for toys.. 

+ REDDVTION (S.) reſtitution, In Law, 
it denotes a judicial acknowledgment that 
a thing in queſtion belongs to the demandant. 

RE/DDITIVE (4) is anſwering to an 
interrpgative, - 

REDDLE (S.) a foft, heavy, red marl, of 
great uſe in colouring ; and-being waſhed and 
freed from its ſand, is often ſold by our drug- 
giſts under the name of bole-armenic, 

REDDITCH (P. N.) in Worceſterſhire, 
whoſe fair is iſt Monday in Auguſt, for all 
ſorts of cattle. 

REDEEM (V.) to ranſom, as 5 re- 
cover, compenſate; to pay an atonement; 


to ſave the world from the curſe of fin. 


REDE'EMABLE (A.) capable of re- 
demption. 

REDE'EMABLES (S.) are lands, fands 
Sc. that have been ſold with a refervation 
of the equity of redemption. 

REDE/EMER (S.) one who ranſoms or 
redeems; the Saviour of the world. 

REDELI'VER (V.) in Law, is to vield 
and deliver a thing back, but which, in cafe _ 
it was ſtolen, does not purge the offence, or 
clear the effender, 

REDEMI'SED (A.) fignifies the granting 
back of lands demiſed or leaſed. 

- REDE'MPTION (S.) is a faculty or right 
of re-entering upon lands, Sc. that have 
been ſold or aſſigned, upon re- imburſing the + 
purchaſe money with legal coſts. In Divi- 
nity, the ſatisfaction made by Jeſus Chriſt to 
divine juſtice for the ſins of mankind. 

RE DENS, ED ANS, or REDANT (S.) 
in Fortification, a'kind of work indented in 
form of the teeth -of a ſaw, with faliant and 
re- entering angles, to the end that one part 
may flank or defend another. 

RE'DFORD, or rETFoRD. (P. N.) a 
town in Nottinghamſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
don 135 meaſur'd miles, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, Its fairs are held March 
23, and Oct. 2, for horſes and beaſts; the 
market is on Saturday. 

REDINTEGRA'TION (S.) in the Civil 
Law, is the act of reſtoring a perſon to the 
enjoyment of x thing whereof he had been 
illegally diſpoſſeſſed. In Chemiftry, it is the 


| reſtoring any mixt body or matters whoſe 
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RED 


form has been deſtroyed by calcination, eor- | 
folion, ſublimation, or the like, to its former 


nature and conſtitution: ' 


REDLINCH (P. N.) in Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is held on St Peter's, June 29, for 
oxen and ſheep. | ; 

RE'DOLENT (A.) fragrant ; yielding a 
ſweet ſmell. x 

REDOU “BLE (V.) to repeat often; to 
increaſe to twice the number, quantity, or 
value. | 
REDO/'UBT (S.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 
fquare fort, without any defence but in front, 
uſed in trenches, lines of circumvallation 
contravallation, and approach, as alſo for 


lodging the corps de guard, and to defendy p 


ages. 
REDO/UTABLE (A.) formidable; ter- 
ible to toes. | f 
REDOC UND (V.) to be return'd by re- 
action; to conduce in the conſequence; to ac- 
erue, or reſult. 
” REDRE'SS (v.) to ſet right, amend, re- 
Heve, cafe, remedy; to reform and remove 
giievances. Among Hunters, to redreſs a 
is to put him off his changes. 
+REDRUTH (P. N.) a hamlet in Corn- 


, diſtant from London 273 meaſur d 
des, whoſe fairs are held May 2, Sept. 5, 


4£© OR, 1, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, Sc. 
* %EDU'BBORS (S.) are thoſe who buy 
ftolen cloths, Sc. and, that they may not 


known, convert them into ſome other 


, or change the colour, &c. 

REDU CE (V.) to bring back; to reftore ; 
to ſet broken or diſlocated bones; to ſubdue 
to bring to poverty. | 
RE DOC T, ZD fr, Dor (S.) 
Military Men, is a term fignifying an ad- 


Fantageous piece of ground, - entrenched and 


feparated from the reſt of the place, camp, 
Sc. far an army, garriſon, &c. to retire to 


In caſeof ſurprize. In Building, it is a quirk 


or little place taken out of a larger, to make 
it more uniform and regular, or for ſome o- 
ther convenience, &c, Among Chemiſts, it 
is a power by which calcined medals and mi- 
zcrals are again feduced to their regulus, or 
fore fabſtance. s.. | 
REDUCTION (S.) in the Schools, is the 
manner of bringing a term or propoſition 
which before was oppoſite to ſome other, to 
be an equivalent to it. Thus, to reduce this 
propofition, un man is an animal, to be equi- 
ralent to its oppoſite every man it an animal ; 
I drop the negative, no man, and ſay, man is 
an arimal. In Logic, it is a regular chang- 
ing and transforming an imperfect ſyllogiſm 
into à perfect one, whereby the neceffity of 
the i lation is made more evident. In Arith- 


: eee it is that rulg whereby numbers of dif- 


ent denominations are brought into one de- 
vnominatibn. Reduction of a 
draught, is the making a copy thereof, either 


| Erper of ſmaller than the original ; fill pre- 


ure, defign, or | 


REE 


| ſerving the form or proportion; ſee Cempaſe, 


In Aſtronomy, it is the reducing the place 
of any ſtar to the ecliptic, or that point where 
the ſecundary paſſing thro* the ſtar interſects 
the ecliptic. In Metallyrgy, it is the bring- 
ing back metallic ſubſtances which have been 
changed unto ſcoriæ or aſhes, or otherwiſe 
diveſted of their metallic form, into their 
natural and original ſtate of metals again. In 
Alchemy, it is uſed for converting a dry mat- 
ter into a liquid, particularly water, which 
by the alchemiſt is held the principle of all 
things. In Surgery, it denotes an operation 
whereby a diſlocated, luxated, or fractured 
bone, is reſtored to its former ſtate or 
lace. | 
REDU/NDANCE, or xxDuxDAxCY (S.) 
is a fault in difcourſe, conſiſting in the uſe of 
a ſuperfluity of words. Words perfectly ſy- 
nonymous are redundant, and ought to be re- 
trenched. f : 
REDUNDANT nyyrnanora (S.) is a 
curve of the higher kind, thus called becauſe 
it exceeds the conic ſection of that name, in 
the number of its byperbolical legs ; being a 
"* hyperbola with fix hyperbolical legs. 


double over again. 
REDUPLICA'TION (S.) in Rhetoric, is 


with the ſame word, as the preceding one 
ends with, In Logic, it is a kind of condi- 
tion expreſſed in a propoſition indicated or aſ- 
ſigning the manner wherein the predicate is 
attributed to the ſubject. Hence reduplica- 
tive propoſitions are ſuch wherein the ſubject 
is repeated with ſome circumſtance or condi- 
tion: thus, men, as men, are rational ; kings, 
as 4.4 are ſubje&t to none but Cod. 5 

REE, 2218, or RES (S.) is a ſmall copper 
Portugueze coin, 40 of which make fix- 


pence. 
REED (S.) is a plant growing in fenny 


fix cubits three inches, or three yards and 
three inches. 


a-new. 
EEEK (S.) ſmoke, ſteam, vapour. 
RE'EKY, or xzzcnv (A.) ſmoky, ſooty, 
tanned, black. 5 ö 
REEF (S.) in Navigation, is uſed by ſai- 
lors, when in a great gale of wind, they roll 
up part of the ſail below, to prevent its draw- 


reefing the ſail. 
REEL (S.) a turning frame upon which 


is wound into ſkeins, from the ſpindle. 


RE-E'NFORCE (V.) to ſtrengthen with | 


- 


new aſſiſtance. 


„NEN TER (V.) to refurne the poſſeſſion 


of . thing. 
E-E'NTRY (S.) in Law, fignifies the 
2 which 


reſuming or retaking that 
any one had lately forgone. | f 


EDU/PLICATE (V.) to redouble, or 


2 figure, whereby a verſe or ſentence begins 


and watery places. Alfo, a Jewiſh meaſure of 


RE-E/DIFY (v.) to rebuild, or build 


ing too much wind 3 this they call a Reef, or 


0 


e 


a bill of exchange that comes to be proteſted, 


in convents and monaſteries, where the 


'REFEIL (V.) to refute, diſprove, confute. 


judgment or decifion of another. 


method particularly uſeful in a work of this 


foreign courts, to whoſe decifion ſome things 


of purifying a thing; including not only the 
aſſaying or refining of metals, but likewiſe | 


Mechanics, is the return or regreſſive motion 
bf a moving body, occaſioned by ſome obſtacle 


| kwards, It is alſo uſed figuratively, for. 
eee py Ry 


REF 


RF/EPHAM (p. N.) a town in Norfolk, 


whoſe fair is held June 29, for horſes and 
petty chapmen ; the market is on Saturday. 
RE-ESTA'/BLISH (V.) to eſtabliſh a- 
new. 
REEVE (S.) is the bailiff of a franchiſe, 
or manor. Al ſo, the guardian of a church, 
or churchwarden. : 
RE'EVING (S.) in Sei-Language, is the 
putting a rope throꝰ a block. a 
RE-EXA/MINE (V.) to examine again. 
RE. EXCHANGE (S.) in Commerce, is a 
ſecond payment of the price of exchange, or 
rather the price of a new exchange due upon 


. 


and to be refunded the bearer by the drawer 
or indorſer. 
RE'FECTION (S.) among Eccleſiaſtics, is 
a ſpare meal or repaſt juſt ſuſicing for the 
ſupport of iife, Hence, 
- REFE'/CTORY (S.) is the room or hall 


monks and nuns take their refections and 
meals, 


REFER (V.) to direct to a paſlage in an 
author; to ſubmit a diſputable matter to the 


REFERE'E (S.) an arbitrator, 

_ RE/FERENCE (S.) in Writing, &c. is 
a mark relative to another fimilar one in the 
margin, or at the bottom of the page, where 
ſomething omitted in the text is added, and 
which is to be inſerted either in reading or 
copying. References "are allo ufed in books 
where things being but imperfectly handled, 
the reader is direted to ſome other part or 
place for a further explanation of them ; a 


kind, in which we can do little' more than 
five the bare definitions of things, 
REFERE'NDARY (S.) an officer in ſome 


are referred, 


\REFUNE (O. to purify, or make 
BE: 
'REFY/NING (S.) in general, is the art 


the clarification of liquors. | 
_ REFVT (V.) to repair, or fit up again. 
REFLECT (V.) to beat or throw back 
light or heat; to conſider attentively; to re- 
or cenſure. ; 
REFLE'CTION, or a8FLEXION (S.) in 


2 hindered it from purſuing its former 
ection. | 

REFLE!/CTION or THE RAYS of 
LIGHT (S.) in Catoptrics, is their return, 
after approaching ſo near the ſurfaces of bo- 
dlcs, as to be thereby repelled, or driven 


REF 

its view backwards as it were upon itſelf z- 
and makes itſelf and its own operation 
the object of its diſquiſition; and by con- 
templating the manner, order, and laws 
which it obſerves in perceiving ideas, com- 
paring them together, reaſoning, Cc. it 
frames new ideas of the relations diſcover d 
therein, &c. | | n 

RE'FLEX, or REFLECT (A.) in Paint- 
ing is underſtood of thoſe places in a picture 
which are ſuppoſed to, be illuminated by a 
light reflected from ſome other body, repre- 


ſented in the ſame piece. 


RE'FLUENT (A.) running or flowing 
back, 1 . L 
RE/FLUX or Tar s rA (S.) the ebbing 
of the water, or its returning from the ſhore. 
See Tide. | 
REFOCILLA'TION (S.) reftoration of 
ſtrength by refreſhment. : | 
REFO RM (V.) to change for the better 
to amend, Ina Military ſenſe, it is to re- 
duce a company, regiment, Sc. either by - 
diſbanding the whole, or breaking a part, and 
retaining the reft. | 
REFO/RM (S.) a re-eftabliſhment, or re- 
vival of formerly neglected diſcipline, or a 
correction of the reigning abuſes therein. 
REFORMA/DO, or 2xFORMED or- 
CER (S.) is one whoſe troop, or company, is. 
ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued | 
either in the whole or half-pay, doing duty in 
the regiment. 
REFORMA'/TION (S.) the act of re- 
forming, or correcting an error or abuſe in re- 
ligion, diſcipline, or the like. The Refa 
mation, ſo called by way of eminence, is the 
ſeparation of the Proteſtants from the church 
of Rome, in the beginning and towards the 
middle of the 16th century. | | 
REFRA'CT (V.) to beat back or 


reſi | 
REFRA/CTION (S.) in general, is the 

deviation of a moving body from its direct 
courſe, occaſioned by the different denſity of 
the medium it moves in; or, it is a change of 
direction occaſioned by a body's falling o- 
bliquely out of one medium into another of a 
different denſity. The great law of Refracy * 
tion, which holds in all bodies, and all me- 
diums, is, that a body, pry obliquely out 
of one medium into another wherein it meets 
with leſs reſiſtance, is refracted or turned 
towards the perpendicular; and, on the 
contrary, in paſſing out at one medium into 
another wherein the reſiſtance is greater, it 
is refracted or turned from the perpendicular. 
Hence the rays of light, falling out of air into 

water, are refracted towards the perpendicu- 
lar, wheras a ball, thrown into the water is 

refracted from it. Now the reaſon of this 

difference is, that water, which reſiſts the 
motion of light leſs than air, reſiſts that of 
the ball more; or, to ſpeak —_— be- 

cauſe wa m its greater attraction, acce- 


« 


REG 
vate: the motion of the rays of light mygre 


than air does. In Aftronomy, it is a refrac- 
tion cauſed by the atmoſphere, or body of 


the air, ſo that the ſun, moon, or ſtars ſeem 


to de riſen higher above the horizon than 
really they are, 
REFRA'CTORY (A. obſtinate, ſtub ; 
Sorn, coutumacious, perverſe. 
REFRAGABLE (A.) capable of confu- 
tation and conviction. 


REFRAIN (V.) to hold back, forbear, 


ab ſtain, to ſpare. 

REFRANGIBULITY (S.) is the diſpo- 
Mon of the rays of light to be refracted or 
turned out of their way, in paſſing out of one 
tranſparent body or medium into another, 


REFRESH (v.) to recreate, or ſolace; 


© renew, or revive ; to recruit one's ſelf. 

REFRE/SHMENT (S.) relief after pain, 
Hunger, or fatigue. 

REFREGERATIVE ( A. ) in Medicine, 
Is a rethedy which refreſhes the inward parts, 
Þy cooling them, as clyſters, ptiſans, Sc. 

REFRUVGERATORY (S.) in Chemiſtry, 
2 à veſſel filled with cold water, thro' which 
the worm paſſes in Jiftillation ; the uſe of 
which is, to condenſe the vapours as they paſs 
thro* the worm. 

REFUGE (S.) a place of ſafety ; a ſanc- 

2 protection; ; a defence. 

"REFUGE'E (S.) one who flies to ſhelter 


and protection; particu larly applied to French | 


Proteſtants, who being perſecuted at home, 
ok refuge in this and other countries. 


"REFU*LGENCE (8. ) ſplendor ;; bright-? 


neſs. 


REFU ND (V.) to reſtore ; to pay back 


what has been received. 

_ . *REFU*SAL (S.) denial of apy thing; 
peremption, or the right of buying any thing 
Sefore another; option. 

REFUZSE (V.) to deny; ried ; not to 
accept. 

REFUSE (S.) the worſt of any thing; 
<haff; riff-raff. 

REFUTA'TION (S.) the refuting, or 
eonvincing a perſon of his error. 

REGA'IN (V.) to recover; to get 

ain. 

REGAL (A.) royal; king! ey. 

REGATLE (S.) the prerogative of monar - 
Shy. Alſo, a magnificent entertainment, or 
treat given to ambaſſadors, or other perſons 
of diſtinction, to entertain, or do them 
honour, 

REGAYLTA (8. ) the rights and preroga- 
tives of 2 king; which according to civilians, 
arc fix, viz. 1. The power of judicature. 
2. The power of Ife and death. 3. The 
power of peace an} war. 4. A right to ſuch 
goods as have no owner, as waifs, eftrays, 
e. 5. AﬀeſſImens; and, 6. The coĩnage 
of money. Regal 2 is alſo uſed for the ap- 


ratus of a coronation; a; the crown and 


epter, with the croſs, that with the doe . 


5 


the globe, St 


= - 

ward's aff, the orb with 
the croſs, four ſeveral ſwords, S. In Church 
Affairs, they are the rights and privileges 
which cathedrals, &c, enjoy by the grants of 
kings. | 
REGALITY (S.) royalty; ſovereignty ; 


kingſnip. 


REG RD (V.) to attend to, obſerve, re- 
mark, reſpect, look towards. 

'REGA/RD (S.) attention; reſpect; re- 
verence; relation ; reference; proſpect; ob 
ject of ſight. 

REGA RD ANT (A. ) in Heraldry, _ 
fies looking behind, and is uſed for a lion, or 
other beaft, with his face towards his tail. 

REGA/RDER (S.) an antie officer of 
the king's foreſt, ſworn to make the Regard 
of the foreſt every year; that is to take a 
view of its limits, to enquire into all offences 
and defaults of the foreſters, &c. 

RE/GEL, or x1tGEr (S.) a fixed ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, in Orion's left foot. 

REGE'NERATE (V.) to-reproduce; to 
make to be born again; to renew by a change 
of carnal nature to a Chriſtian life. 

REGENERA*TION (S.) in Theology, is 


the act of being born by a ſpiritual birth, or 


the change of heart and life, from a courſe 
of vice to the practice of virtue and piety. 

RE/GENT (S.) is one who *governs a 
kingdem during the minority or abſence of 
the king. It alſo ſignifies a profeſſor of 
arts and ſciences in a college, who has a ſet 
of pupils under his care, ; 

EGERMINA'TION (S.) che act of 
ſprouting again. 

RE/GICIDE (S.) the murderer of a king. 

REGOIMEN (S.) is the regulation of diet, 
and in a more general ſenſe, of all the non- 
natural, with a view to regulate, or reftore 
health, In Grammar, it is that part of ſyn- 
tax, or conſtruction, which regulates the de- 
pendency of words, and the alterations which 
one occaſions in another, 

RE'/GIMENT (S.) in War, is a body of 
men, either horſe or foot, commanded by a 
| colonel : each regiment of foot is divided into 
companies, but the number of companies is 
not always alike, tho" our regiments general- 
ly conſiſt of 13 companies, one of which is 
always grenadiers. Regiments of horſe moſt 
commonly conſiſt of fix troops, but ſome, 
have nine. 
of war, are generally compoſed of cight troops, 
and, in time of peace, of fix, Each regiment , 
hes a chaplain and a ſurgeon. 

REGION (S.) in Geography, is a large 


extent of land, inhabited by many people of 


the ſame nation, and incloſed within certain 
limits or bounds, © In Phyfiology, it is takes 
for a diviſion of our atmoſphere, which is | 
divided into the upper, middle, and lower re- 
gions. In Anatomy it is a diviſion of the 
human body, otherwiſe called cavity, of 
which anzemiſts * three, viz, the up- 
*# Per 


Regiments of dragoons, in time 


REG 


per region, or that of the head; the middle 
region, that of the thorax or breaſt; and the 
lower, the abdomen, or belly. 

REGISTER (S.) a public book in which 


are entered and recorded memoits, acts, and 


minutes, to be had recourſe to occaſionally, 
for knowing and proving matters of fact. In 
Printing, it is the difpofing the forms in the 
preſs, ſo that the lines and pages printed on 
one fide of the ſheet, fall exactly on thoſe 
of the other. Among Letter-Founders, it is 
one fide of the inner parts of the mould, in 
which the printing types are caſt, 


RE/GISTERS (S.) in Chemiſtry, are 


holes, or chinks with ſtopples, contrived in 
the ſides of furnaces, to regulate the fire; 
that is, to make the heat more intenſe, by 
opening them to let in the air, or keeping 
them clofe to exclude it. 

RE'/GCISTRY (S.) is the office, books, 
and rolls, in which the proceedings in chan- 
cery, or any ſpiritual court, are regiſtered, 

RE'GLET, or x£6L1T (S.) in Architec- 
ture, is a flat narrow moulding, -uſed chiefly 
in pannels and compartments, to ſeparate the 


parts or members from one another, and to 
or pour back. 


form knots and frets, and other ornaments, 
In Printing, they are thin flips of wood, ex- 
actly planed to the ſize of the body of the 
letter. 


RE'/GNANT(A.) predominant ; reigning; 


valent, 

RE/GORGE (V.) to vomit up; to throw 
back; to caft up. 

' _ REGRA'TE (V.) to offend; to ſhock ; to 

engroſs ; to foreſtal. 

REGRA'TOR, or nEGRATER (S.) in 
Law, formerly benified one who bought 
wholeſale, or by the great, and ſold again Ts 
retail. But the term is now uſed for one 
who buys any wares. or rictuals, and felk 
them again in the ſame market, or five miles 
round it, 
biſhes up old moveables, to make them paſs 
for new. And maſons who take off the ſur- 
face of hewn ſtone, in order to whiten it, 
or make it look freſh again, are ſaid to re- 
Cate. g 
RE GRESS, or REGRESSION (S.) a paſ- 
fage back; a return, or going back. 

*REGRE/T (S.) vexation for ſomething 
| paſt; grief; ſorrow; diſlike ; averſion, 

REGUE RDON (8. reward; recom- 

nce. 

RE'GULAR (A.) denotes any thing that 
is agreeable to rule. In Geometry, a regular 
figure is one whoſe ſides, and conſequently 
angles, are equa}; and a regular figure with 
three or four ſides, is commonly termed an 
equilateral triangle, or ſquare, as all others 
with more fides are called regular polyzons. 
A regular ſclid, called alſo a platonic body, 
is that terminated on all fides by regular and 
equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles are all 


equal. Regular Curves, are ſuch as proceed 


be A 


It is alſo uſed for one who fur- 


REST 


gradually in the ſame geometrical manner 


with regard to their curvities. 

RE'GULAR (S.) ia a Monaſtry, is one 
who takes the vows; becauſe he is bound te 
obſerve the ryles of the order he has em- 
braced, 

RE/GULAR yai1zsT (S.) is a prieft in 
ſome religious order, in contradiſtinction to 
a ſecular prieſt, or one that lives in the world 
at large. 
REGULARITY (8. ) . to 
rule; method; certain order. 

REGULA'TFION (S.) a rule or order, pro- 
ſcribed by a ſuperior, for the proper manage» 
ment of ſome affair, 

REGULA'TOR oA waTcu (S.) is the 
mall ſpring belonging to the ballanee, ſery- 
ing to jos its motions, and make it 80 


faſter or ſlower, 


RE*GULUS (S.) in Chemiſtry,/is an im- 


perfect metallic ſubſtance, that falls to the 
bottom of the crucible, in the melting of 
ores, or in pure metallic ſubſtances. In A- 
ſtronomy , It 18 a ſtar of the firſt magnitades - 
in the conſtellation Leo, 

REGU'RGITATE (V.) to throw back, 


REHABILITA/TION (S.) in the Canon 
and Civil Law, is the reſtoring a delinquent 
to his former candition. 

REHEA/RSAL. (S.) repetition 3 ; recital. 


In Mulic, and the Drama, it is an effay os 


experiment of ſome compoſition generally 


made in private, previous to its repreſenta= | _. 


tion and performance in public, in order te 
render the actors and performers more perfect 
in their parts. 

REJECT (V.) to diſmiſs without com- 
pliance; to caſt off; refute; to throw a- 
ſide. 

REIGN (V.) to exerciſe the ſovereign 
authority ; to be predominant; to prevail. 

REIGN (S.) royal authority; ſovercigntyz 
the time of a king's government, 

REIMBU/RSEMENT (S.) in Commer 
is the act of repaying another the expences be 
has been at on our account. 

RE-IMPRE'SSION (S.) a ſecond, or rex 
peated impreſſion of a book. 

REIN-DEER (S.) in Zoology, is a large 
and beautiful ſpecies of the ſtag-Kind, not in- 
ferior co the elk in fize or ſtrength; ; it is of 
the ſize of a ſmall horſe, but its ſhape is ex- 
actly that of the red deer, It is a native of 
the northern regions, there being no country 
ſo far north as not to afford it, where it is 
of vaſt uſe to the inhabitants, as a beaft of 
draught. 

RE- INFORCED xx (S.) is the ring 
after the trunnions of a cannon, betwixt them 
and the touch-hole. 

RE-INFO'RCEMENT (S.) in War, is a 
freſh ſupply of men, arms, ammunition, pro- 
viſions, &c, 
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Ape of Teather, faſtened on each fide of 2 
curb or ſnaffle, which the rider holds in his 
| Hand, to govern his horſe. In Anatomy, it 
is the fame with K:dries ; which ſee. | 

RE-INSTA'TE (Y.) to reſtore, or re- 
eſtabliſh. 

RE-VNTEGRATE(V. ) to renew; make 


whole; compleat. 
RE-INVERT (V.) to put into poſſeſſion 
 REJOVCE (V. )-to joy; exult ; gladden, 


or be glad; to exhilerate. 
REJOUNTING (S.) in Architecture, is 


the up the joints of ftones in build- 


wy OY'NDER, or zxJorixots (S.) in 
La, is the defendant's anſwer to the plain- 
tiff s replication or reply, in Chancery. | 
 REITERA'TION (S.) is the act of re- 
peating a thing, or doing it a ſecond time. 
Among CES it is when the laſt form is 


REJU? E (v. } to re- examine; review; 
retal to a new trial. | 
1 (S.) a renewal of 


REKI/NDLE (V.) to blow up » fire al- 
moſt extinguiſhed. 
"RELA*PSE (S.) a falling again into dan- 


ger, evil, or diſeaſe, from which a perſon; has | 
efca 


e. to tell; recite; to have 
reference to. 

XELA“TION (S.) in Philoſophy, is the 
mutual reſpect of two things, or what each 
is; with regard to the other, when compared 
together. In Geometry, it ftignifies the ſame 
as Ratio; which fee. In Grammar, it is 
the correſpondence which words have to one 
another. It is alſo uſed for Avo/gy ; which 
ſee. It alfo fgnifies alliance by kin; perſons 
related by birth or marriage; alſo, a narra- 
tive, tale, account. 

RELATIVE (A.) ſomething relating to, 
or reſpecting another. 

RELATIVE Tr#ws (S.) in Logic, are 


words implying a relation; ſuch are maſter 


and ſervant, huſband and wife, Sc. In Gram- 
mar, relative words are thoſe which anſwer 
to ſome other word foregoing, called the an- 
tecedent. Such are the relative pronouns 

eobo, whom, which, &c. The word anſwer- 
Ing to theſe relatives is often underftood, as, 
83 zobom you mean ; for, I know the perſon 


u Mean. 
| 1414 (V.) to flacken, remit, caſe, di- 
3 open, looſe. 

- RELAXA/TION (S.) in Medicine, &c. 
is the act of looſening or flackening, or the 


" Jooſeneſs and ſlackheſs of the fibres, nerves, 


muſcles, &c. In Law, it is the ſame with 


. releaſing. Alſo, reſpite, or breathing time; 


recreation, or of refreſhment. 
.RE'LAY (S.) a ſupply of horſes placed on 
the road, for a traveller to change, in order 


; 


to make the greater expedition. In Hunt- 
ing, it ſignifies freſn- ſets of dogs or horſes, 
or both, placed in readineſs, in caſe the 
game comes that way, to be caſt off, In 
Tapeſtry, it is an opening left, where the 
colours and figures are to be changed when 
the piece is finiſhed, 

RELEA'SE (S.) in Law, is an inftrument 
in writing, by which eſtates, rights, titles, 


entries, actions, and other things, are extin- 


guithed and diſcharged ; and ſometimes tranſ- 
ferred, adridged, or enlarged; and, in gene- 
ral, it ſignifies one perſon's giving up or 
diſcharging the right or action he had, or 
_ to have againſt another, or his lands, 


RELEGA'TION (S.) is a kind of baniſh< 
ment, or exile, in which a perſon is ſenten- 
ced to retire to a certain place preſcribed 3 
and to continue there a certain time, or ill 


he is recalled. , 


RELE'NT (v.) to flacken, remit, ſoften, 


mo 


hearted ; pitileſs. 

RELEVA/TION (S.) the raifing or lifting 

again, 

RELIANCE (S.) truſt; . 0 rh con- 
fidence. + 

RF'LICT (S.) a widow ; a woman deſo- 
late by the death of her hniband, 

RE'LICTS, or xELIQUEs (S.) in the 
Romith Church, are the remains of the bo- 
dics or cloaths of ſaints or martyrs, and the 
inſtrunenfs by which they were pot to death, 
devoutly preſerved, in honour to their me- 


mory ; kiſſed, revered, and carried in pro- 


ceſſion. 

RELITF (S.) the prominence of a figure 
in ſtone or metal; the ſeeming prominence 
of a picture ; mitigation of pain or ſorrow ; 
dien den of a ſentinel from his pot, In Law, 
it is a legal remedy of wrongs. Alfo, a cer- 
tain ſum of money which every freehold te- 
nant, being at age, formerly paid, and in 
ſome places ſtill pays, to his lord, on his en- 


trance on the inheritance of his anceftor's | 


lands, Sc. by the payment of which money 
the heir is ſaid to reſfeve, or raiſe again the 
lands, after they were fallen into the ſupe- 
rior's hands. Among Hunters, the r = f ig 
bare, is the place where ſhe goes to in 
an evening. 

RELIF'VE (V.) to ſupport, ſuccour, af- 
fiſt. In a Military Senſe, it is to ſend off 
thoſe men that are upon duty, and to bring 
others on. 

RELYGION (8.) is that worſhip and 
homage which is due to God, conſidered as 
our creator, preſerver, and moſt bountiful 
benefactor. In a more contracted ſenſe, it is 
uſed for that ſyſtem of faith and worſhip 
which obtains in ſeyeral countries of the 
world; and even for the various ſets into 


cach divided. wa. 
which religion is . 


* 


tity. 
RELENTLESS (A.) unmercifyl ; hard- 


\ 
. an «AC 


take notice of, 
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Axt olous (S.) in Popich countries, is 
icularly uſed for a perſon engaged, by ſo- 
mn vows, to the mopaſtic life ; or a perſon 


| ſhut up in a monaſtry, to lead a life of devo- 


a, 7 auſterity, under ſome rule or inſti- 


RELIGIOUS (A.) pious, or devout; * 


act, or punctual. 

RELINQUISH (V.) to give over, quit, 
forſake, abandon. 

RELFQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or caſket 
wherein the relicts of a ſafpt are kept. 

REMAIN (v.) to be left out of a greater 


quantity or number; to continue; endure; to 


be left after an event. 

REMAIN (S.) that which is left; the 
body when quitted by the ſoul. 
; REMA/INDER (S.) is an eſtate in lands, 
tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed till 


after a term of years, or another perſon's' 


deceaſe. In Mathematics, it is when a leſ- 
ſer number or quantity is taken out of a 
greater, 

REMAND (V.) to ſend or call 3 | 

REMA/RK (V.) to obſerve, note, or 
to diſtinguiſh, or point 
out. 

REMA'RE (S.) obſervation ; notice ta- 
ken; a note. 

REMA RK ABl E (A.) obſervable; not- 
able; worthy of note or remark. 

REMEDY (C.) in Medicine, is 8 prepa- 


ration applied either internally or externally, 


For the cure of a diſeaſe. 

REME'MBRANCE (S.) is the ſame as 
Memory; which ſee. 

REMEM'BRANCERS (S.) antiently cal- 
led clerks of the remembrance, are certain 
officers in the exchequer, whereof three are 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the king's re- 
remembrancer, the lord treaſure:'s remem- 
FE and the remembrancer of the firſt- 

its. 

RE MIGRATE (V.) to remove, or ſail 
back again. 

f NE NIN D (V.) to put in mind z to bring 
to remembrance. 

REMINI'SCENCE (S.) is that power of 
the human mind, whereby it recollects itſelf, 
or calls again into remembrance ſuch ideas 
or notions as it had really forgot; in which 


it differs from memory, which is a treaſur- 


* up things in the memory, and keeping 
em, without forgetting them. 
REMINISCERE (S.) is the ſecond Sun- 
day in Lent. 
REM1'SS (A.) lack, careleſs, flothful, 
80 e 


REMISSION (8. )in Phyſic, is the abate- 


ment of the power, or efficacy of any quality, 


in oppoſition to the increaſe of the ſame, 
which is called intenſion. In all qualities 
capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the in- 


tenſion decreaſes . as the ſquares 


— 


R EM 


of the diſtances from the center of the rad.” 
ating quality increaſe. In Medicine, it is 
when a diſtemper abates, but does not g 
quite off before it returns again, and is com- 
mon in fevers, which do not quite inter- 
mit. In Law, it denotes the pardori of a 
e or remitting the puniſhment due therg- 


"REMPT (V,) to relax, or flacken ; to 
forgive a puniſhment, In Commerce, it is 


.to ſend a ſum of money; bill, or the like, td 


a diſtant place. It alſo Genifies what is uſu- 
ally given a banker, or as it were diſcount- 
ed with him, for his giving a bill of ex- 
change. 

REMITTANCE (S.) in Commerce, is 
the traffic or return of money from one places 
to another, by bills of exthange, orders, or 
the like, It is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the- 
payment of a bill of exchange. It alſo figs 
nifies the fee or reward given a banker, both 
of his wages, and the different yalue of the 


kay: in the places where you pay the mo- 


„ and where he remits it. 


"REMUT TER (S.) in Law, is where 4 


perſon has two titles to lands, Ic. and he 
comes to ſuch lands by the laſt title, whi 
proving defective, he mall be reſtored to, — 
be adjudged in, by virtue of his former more 
antient title. 
3 (S.) reſidue; * bich s 
1 

REMO!NSTRANCE (s.) is an expoſtulds 
tion, or humble ſupplication, addrefled to a 
king, or other ſuperior, beſeeching him ts 
reflect on the inconveniencies, or ill copſes 
quences of ſome order, edict, or the like. 
This word is alſo uſed. for an 3 
counſel, or advice; or a gentle and hand- 
ſome reproof, made either in general, r 
particular, to e or correct ſome _— 
Sc. 


RE'MORA, or THE $UCK-PLSH (8.) 6 
ſort of fiſh that grows to about nine inches 
in length, and more than two in diameter in 
the largeſt part of the body, which is neat 
the bead. This fiſh applies itſelf firmly to 
any ſolid body. and is frequently found ſtick- 
ing to the bottoms of ſhips; and, it's ſaidy 
ſometimes ſtops a ſhip in its courſe; it often 
ſticks to large fith. 

REMO RSE (S.) a check, or ting of eo. 


ſcience. 


REMOITE (A.) diftant; far off; foreignz 
alien. 

REMOVE (V.) to put or take away; to 
transfer to another Nast; to change _ 
habitation or lodging. 

REMOVAL (S.) difmifhon from an ems 

lloyment 3 3 a tranſlation to another place. 

REMO'UNT (V.) in war, is to furniſh - 
troopers or drazoons with freſh horſes, inſtead. 
of thoſe that have been killed or Ames in 


the ſervice. ,- 


4 L | N- 


v5 


5 2 Theology, to 


REN 
REMU'NERATE (V.) to reward, repay, 
. raquite, 
* REMUNERATION (S.) reward; requi- 
tal; recompence; repayment. 
AEMU RM UR (V.) to murmur back; to 
Echo a low hoarſe ſound. 


i RENAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


-reins, or kidneys; as renal glands, Sc. 
RE/NARD (S.) the name of a fox. 
RENA'SCEYT (A.) reproduced; riſing a- 

gain into being. 

RENCO'UNTER (S.) in the Mihtary 


Ar, is an engagement of two little bodies, 


or parties of forces ; in which ſenſe it ſtands 
in oppoſition to a pitched battle, In fingle 
combats, Rencourter is uſed by way of con- 
tradiſtinction to a duel, when perſons fall out 
and fight on the ſpot, without having pre- 
meditated the combat. 


\. RENCOUNTRE, or grxconTRE (A.) | 


in Heraldry, is applied to animals when they 
thew the head in front, with both eyes when 
the face ftands right forward, as if to meet 


REND (V.) to tear with violence; to la- 
cerate. 
RE'NDER (V.) to give back, or return; 


| to yield, or produce; to forreader, or deli- 
ver up; to turn, or tranſlate, In Law, it is 


frequently uſed in the levying a fine, which 
is either fingle, on which nothing is given, 


or rendered back by the cogniſee; or double, 
containing a grant or render back of rent, 


c. out of the lands, to the cogniſor. 
-- RENDEZVOUS, or END vous (S. ) a 
certain place appointed to meet or aſſemble in, 


1 a certain day and hour. 
. *RENEGA'DE, or «xegxEGAapo (S.) one 


5 bo has apeſtatized or renounced the Chri- 
2 Rias faith, to embrace ſome other religion, 


dy Mahometaniſm, 

 RENE*W (V.] to renovate; to reftore to 
the former ſtate ; to repeat; to begin again, 
begin a new-life. 

RENFTENCY (S.) among Philoſophers, 
Is that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they re- 
AK rhe impulſe of other bodies, e 
much as they are ated on. 

RENOVATE (V.) to renew; to reſtore 


5 40 the firſt tare. 


4 V 
. ""RENOU/NCE (V.) to diſclaim, difown, 


| abandon; to revoke, at cards. 


: RENO'WN (8.) fame; celebrity; honour ; 
a great name or reputation. 

RENT (S.) a ſlit; a place torn; a lacera- 
Gion. In Law, it is a ſum of money, or other 
ton, iſſuing yearly out of lands or 


"RENTAL (S.) fignifies a roll in which 


lie rents, of manors are ſet down, in order 
1 bailiff thereby to collect the 


eee 9 to fine- draw. 


- 


| 


- 


REP 
 RENVERSE,, or ixvzz TED (A.) in He- 
raldry, is when any thing is ſet with the 
head downwards, or contrary to its natural 
way of ſtanding. The fame is alſo uſed for a 
beaft when laid'on his back. 

REPAVRING, or REPARATION (S) is 
the act of retrieving, mending, or eſtabliſſi- 


gone to decay. Alſo, recompence for any in- 


J amends, 
"REPARTE'E, or REPARTY (S.) a ready 


mour, or raillery, 

. REPARTPTION (S.) a dividing or ſhar- 
ing a thing a ſecond time, 

REPA'SS (V.) to paſs, go, or croſs 4. 


gain. 
REPA'ST (S.) a meal or refection taken 
at a ſtated hour. 


REPAY (V.) to pay again; to reim - 
burſe. 


| annul. 

REPE'AT (V.) to rehearſe, reiterate, or 
do a thing over again, In Muſic, it is a 
character bit ogy that what was laſt played 


\r lang, oſt be repeated or gone over a- 


back ; to 8 or reſiſt. 

REPE'LLENTS (S:) in Medicine, are re- 
medies that drive back a morbid humour into 
the * maſs of blood from which it was unduly 
ſecreted, „ 


thing paſt; to be ſo grieved for ſin, as to pro- 


duce an amendment. 
REPENTANCE (S.) ſorrow for fin, with 
reſolution of amendment. 


tion of the ſame ſound. 

REPERCUꝰSSIVE (A.) driven back; re- 
pellent; rebounding. 

REPERTURT (s.) a treafury ; a-maga- 
zine; a place where things are 
poſed, ſo as to be eafily found when wanted, 
The indexes of books are es, ſhew- 
ing where the matters ſought for are to be 
found. 

REPETTTION (S.) is an iteration of the 
fame thing. In Muſic, it denotes a reitera- 


compoſition, whether it be a whole ſtrain, 
part of a ſtrain, or double ſtrain; and deno- 
ted by the character called Repeat, In Rheto- 
5 — * a figure yer 888 and em- 

ati ts either the ſame word, 
— * different words. * 

REPINE (V.) to grieve, or vex one's 
ſelf; to envy ; to be diſcontented. 

REPLA/CE (V.). to ſupply the 2 of a 
thing taken away; to rei 


ate; put a 
thing in the ſame place it was betore 


ing a building or other work damaged, or 


ſmart reply, eſpecially i in matters of wit, hu- 


REPEA'L (V.) to revoke, aboliſh, diſ- 


REPE/NT (V.) to expreſs forrow for fame. | 


REPERCU'SSION (S.) in Mechanies, Sex 
| RefleSion. In Muſie, it is a frequent repeti- 


ly dif- 


ting or playing over again the ſame part of a 


2. 


A „69e . 


0 
4 
| 
| 
| 


plant a ſecond time. 


Canon Law, it is where the revenue of a be- 


ucing, or ſetting a diſlocated member. 
_. REPONSITORY (8.) is a ſorehouſe, or | 


{ 


REP 
 REPLANNT (v.) in Gardening, is to 


REPLE/AD (V.) in Law, is to plead 
over again that which was once pleaded be- 


fore, ; 5 
REPLENISH (V.) to fill again; to fi- 
niſn; to complete. 2 | 
\-REPLE'TE (A.) full; completely filled. 
REPLE'TION (S.) in Medicine, is a ple- 
mtude, or plethora ; a ſtomach over - loaden 
with too much eating and drinking. In the 


nefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or oc- 
copy the whole right or title of the graduate 
who holds them. Where there is a Repletion, 
the party can demand no more by virtue of his 
degrees, In England, where benefices are not 
appropriated to degrees, Repletion, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, can have no place. 
REPLE'VIN (S.) in Law, is a remed 
granted on a diftreſs,- by which the firſt poſ- 
feſſor has his goods reſtored to him again, on 
his giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he will 
purſue his action againſt the party diftrain- 
ing, and return the goods or cattle, if the 
taking them ſhould be adjudged lawful, In 
caſe of a diftreſs for rent, the tenant muſt 
bring his writ of replevin within five days, 
otherwiſe the goods are to be appraiſed ang 
ſold. ; | ob 


REPLICA/TION (S.) anſwer; reply. In 
Logic, it is the aſſuming or uſing the ſame 
term twice in the ſame propoſition. In the 
Courts of Common Law, it fignifies an ex- 
ception or anſwer made by the plaintiff to 
the defendant's plea ; in the Court of Chan- 
eery, it is what the complainant replies to the 
.defendant's anſwer, | 
REPLY (S.) is an anſwer, or return to 
an anſwer, nas 
" REPORT (S.) rumour, or popular fame; 
noiſe, or repercuſſion. Alſo, the relation made 
upon oath, by officers or perſons appointed to 
viſit, examine, or eſtimate the ſtate, expences, 
Sc. of any thing. In Law, it is a public 
xelation of caſes judicially argued, debated, 
reſolved, or adjudged in any of the king's 
courts of juſtice, with the cauſes and reaſons 
of the ſame, as delivered by the judges, Alſo, 
when the court of chancery, er other court, 
refers the ſtating of a cafe, or the comparing 
of an account to a maſter of chancery, or other 
referree, his certificate thereon is called a Re- | 
7 REPO'SE (S.) ſleep 3 quiet; reſt, In 
Painting, it is certain maſſes or large afſem- | 
Blages of light and ſhade, which being well 
conducted, prevent the confuſion of objects 
and figures, and lead it to conſider the ſeveral 
groups gradually, proceeding, as it were, from 
Hage to ſtage. . 
EPOSIVTION (P.) in Surgery, is the re- 


— — 
* 


REP: 


a place where things ire laid up ani pews, 


* 1 | 
EPREHE/ND (V.) to repreve, rebuke, 
reprimand, blame, e 2 | 
REPREHE'/NSION (S.) reproof; blame; 
cenſure. $24 | 1 
REPRESENT (V.) to exhibit; deſcribe z: 
to act in the place, or as ſubſtitute to an- 
—_—— ; i 4 
RE NTA/TION (S.) an image 
likeneſs. In the Drama, 1 2 the erhibi 
tion of a theatrical piece, together with the 
ſcenes, machines, Sc. — 
REPRESE/NTATIVE (s.) is one who 
perſonates or ſupplies the place of another, 
and is inveſted with his right and authority, 
Thus the houſe of commons are the Repre- 
ſentatives of the people in parliament, 
REPRE'SS (V.) to reſtrain, cruſh, put a 
ſtop to, hinder, or hold in. 5 
REPRIEVE (S.) in Law, is theſuſpend- 
ing or deferring the execution of the law 
upon a malefactor, for a certain time; | 
a warrant from. the king for deferring the 
execution of a perſon condemned. . : 
RE'/PRIMAND (V.) to chide, reprove, 
reprehend, _ | { 
REPRFNT V.)] to print again; to renew 
the rel print a new edition of a 


REPRISALS (S.) a right which princes 
claim of taking from their enemies any thing 
equivalent to what they unjuſtly detain from 
them. It is alſo uſed for a letter of marque, 
granted by a prince to his ſubject. 

REPRISE, or ETI 12 (S.) at Sea, ig 
a merchant-ſhip which, after its being taken 


| by a corſair, privateer, or other enemy, is re- 


taken by the oppoſite party. If a veſſel thus 
retaken, has been 24 hours in the poſſeſſion 
of the enemy, it is deemed a lawful- prize 3 
but if retaken within that time, at is to ba 
reftored to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third to the 
veſſel which made the repriſe. 1 

REPRIZ ES (S.) in Law, are deduQtions 
or payments annually made out of a- manor 
or lands; as rent-charges, .penfions, annuities, 


c. TIE? | 
REPROA'CH. (V.) to upbraid, charge, 
tax, or accuſe; to- cenſure in opprob ; 


""REPROA/C (S.) cenf Xs 
. REPROA/CH (S.) cenſure; infamy; 
| J, conlure'y, £ 


RE'PROBATE (S.) a man loſt to virtue, 
a wretch abandoned to wick 44 

REPROBA'TION. (S.) in Theology, is a 
decree by which God is ſuppoſed either fromm 
all eternity, or from the creation of the 
world, to conſign over to eternal miſery the 
greateſt part of mankind, and to ſave none 
of the human race, except thoſe whom hg 
| made the heirs of glory by election. | 


REPRODUCTION (S.) tha act where- 
4L2 | by 


. 


2 
RES 


bys thing is produced anew, or grows a ſe- 


PRO or (S.) blame to the face; re- | 


enfion ; cenſure. 
REPRO'V E ( V.) to chide, rebuke, to 
to the face. 
REPTILES (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, are 
x Kind of animals denomiriated from my 
creeping or advancing on the belly. Or R 


tiles are a genus of animals and info s, | 


which, inftead of feet, reſt on one part of 
rhe body,” while they advance forward with 
the reſt.” Such are carth-worms, fuckers, 
caterpillars, Se. It is alfo uſed by Botaniſts, 
to ſignify plants which creep upon the earth, 
' unleſs ſuſtained by ſome other plant or prop; 
as' cucumbers, melons, the vine, &c. 
© RE'PUBLIC, or commun N. AT TA (S.) 
is a popular Kate or government; or a nation 
where the people have the government in 
their own hands. 
-"REPU'BLIC or x:TTz»s (S.) is a phraſe 
uſed collectively for the whole body of People 
er ſtudy and learning. 

= REPUDIA'TION (S.) in the Civil Law, 
3s the act of divorcing. 


"REPU'GNANCE, or x ZxVGNANCY (S.) 


in conſiſtency; contrariety ; reluctance. 
-REPU!GNANT (A.-) unwilling ; difobe- |- 
ent; contrary ; op _. | 


REPU!LSE "Ty « « denial, refuſal, a beat. 


ing back. 

"REPU'LSION (s.) in Phyfcs, is that pro- 
Perty in bodies, whereby, if they are placed 
uit beyond the ſphere of each ather's attrac- 


tion of cohefion, they mutually fly from each 


 REPUTSIVE ( 
PULS (A.) h the wer to 
Neat back, or 92105 58. — Fe 
REPUTA/TION (S.) credit, honour, cha- 
rater, a good name, 
- REPUTE (V.) to hold, account, think ; 


” REQUEST (S.) petition, or demand; 
erat or repute, In Law, it is a ſupplica- 
tion or 
court of Juſtice ; deni relief in ſome con- 
ſcionable caſes Where the common law grants 
go immediate redreſs. 


- Copnr, ny REQUE/STS.(S.) is an an- 


tient court of equity, inſtituted in the reign 
"of 2 VI, but aboliſhed in that of queen 


e (S.) in the Popiſh Churth, is 
L * for the repole ob the foul of a 


REQUIRE {V;) to aſk, demand, impor- 
1 REQUISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, 


needful, 
?REQUY/TAL (S.) reward, or acknow- 


Jedgment ; 2 proper return for a good or a bad 


o 
- EE. \LUTE 9 to roturk N 
ri 8 


1 


ition preferred to a prince, or to a 


RES 


' RESCEND (V.) to cut off; repeal; abo- 


liſh ; make void. 

RESCISSION (S.) in the Civil Law, is an 
action intended for annulling, or ſetting, aſide, 
any contract, deed, &c. 

; RE/SCOUS, or KESCUE (S.) is an illegal 
'tak'ng away or ſetting at liberty, a diſtreſs, 
|eaken, or perſon arreſted, by proceſs, or courſe 


aw. 
RE'SCRIPT (S.) an anſwer delivered by 
| an emperor, or pope, when conſulted by par- 
ticular perſons, on ſome «difficult queſtion, 
or point of law; to ſerve as a deciſion, there- 


of. 

RESEARCH (S.) is a ſcrutiny, or dili- 
gent enquiry into thing. In Muſic, it is a 
kind of prelude or voluntary. play d on the 
organ, &c, In Literature, it is a traverſing 


or examining the acts and monuments of an- 


tiquity, and the memoirs and remains of the 
learned of paſt ages. 

RESEA'RCHING (S.) ip Sculpture, is 
the repairing of a caſt figure, Se. with pro- 
per tools; or the finiſhing it with art and ex- 
actneſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may be well 
defined. 

RESEMBLANCE (S.) likeneſs ; ſimili- 


tude; 1 repreſentation. 


SE'MBLE (V.) to favour; to be like; 
to compare, or liken. 

RESE NT (V.) to take well or ill; to 
take ill, or be offended at; to have a aue 
ſenſe of. 

RESE/NTFUL (A.) malignant; eaſily 
provoked to anger, zud long retaining it, 

RESERVATION (S.) a concealment of 
ſomething i in the mind; the keeping back, 
or not giving up ſomething; a reſerve. 

MzxTar RESERVA'/TION (S.) is a 
propoſition, which ſtrictly taken, and accord - 
ing to the natural import of the terms, is 
falſe; but if qualified with ſomething con- 
cealed in the mind, becomes true, 

RESERVATORY (S.) a place in which 
ſomething 1s reſeryed or kept. 

RESERVE (S,), tore kept untouched ; 
e Wo concelled in the mind; exception 5 

tn cautious behaviour. g 
ERVE (V.) to keep in ſtore; to ſave 
or hoy up to a future time. | 

Bopy:'or RESERVE, or conrs oz R- 
sa VE (S.) in Military Affairs, is the third 
or laſt line of an army, drawn up for beatles 
fo called, becauſe they are reſerved to ſuſtain 
the reſt, as occaſion requires; and not to en- 

e, but in caſe of neceſſity. ; 
; RESERVOIR (S.) is aplace where water 
is collected and reſerved, in order to be con · 
veyed to diftant places thro! pipes, or ſupply 
a fountain, oo d' eau. 

RESIANCE (S. } refidence z abode; dwel; 


ling, 
RE'SIANT (A.) eite or 19 1 in 
a.cetain plage, IG . 


2 


whom a thing is ref 


R ES 


RESIDE (v. ) to live, dwell, or have an 
abode in a place. 
1 E/SIDENCE (S.) in the Canon and Com- 
n Law, is the abode of a perſon, or in- 
cumbent, upon his benefices ; and his aſſi- 
uity in attending on the fame. 
RE/SIDENT (S.) is a ublic miniſter, 
ho manages the- affairs of a kingdom. or 


ſtate at a foreign court; but inferior to am- | 


pollen or. envoys z yet, like them, under 

e protection of the law of nations. 

" RESIDE'NNTIARY (S,) a canon. inſtalled, 
into the privileges and profits of reſidence. 

RESI'DUAL F1curs (S.) in Geometry, 
is the figure remaining after ſubſtracting a 
leſſer from a greater. 

© RESI'DUAL zoorT (S.) in Algebra, is a 
root compoſed of two parts or members, con- 
nected together by the ſign —. Thus x—y ; 


is a refidual root, ſo called becauſe its value 


js no more than the difference between Us; 
parts x and v. 
RESIDUE (S.) is che remainder or ba- 


lance of an account, debt, or obligation. 


RES ON (V.) to give or yield up a claim 

or poſſeſſion; to ſubmit, particularly, to 
rovidence. 

© RESIGNE'E (S.) in Law, is the perſonto 
gned. 

RESIGNATTION (s.) in the Canon Law, 
is the ſurrendering a benefice into the hands 
of a collator, or biſhop. Alſo, ſubmiſſion 


without murmur, to the will of God. 


RESVLIENCE (S.) the act of ftarting or 
leaping back. 

"RESIN (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a 
viſcid juice, iſſuing either ſpontaneouſly, or 
by incifion, from ſeveral trees, as the pine, 


Sc. 
, ESIPI/SCENCE (S.) wiſdom after the 
fact; repentance, 

RESTST (V.) to oppoſe z ; withſtand; to 
act againſt, 

RESVSTANCE,. or RESISTING FORCE 
(S.) in Philoſophy, denotes, in general, any 
power which acts in oppoſite direction to an- 
other, ſo as to deſtroy. or diminiſh its effects. 
Hence, the force wherewith bodies, mov- 
ing in fluid mediums, are impeded or re- 
tarded, is the reſiſtance of thoſe fluids, 

RESO'LVABLE (A.) that may be ana- 


| Iyſed or ſeparated ; capable of ſolution how- 


770 obſcure. 

RESOłLUBLE (A. ) that may be melted 
or reſolved. 

» RESO/LVE ( V.) to ſolve, or clear up any 
doubt or difficulty; to fix in determination; 
fo melt, diſſolve, or analyſe. 

_ RESOLU'TION (68. J a fixed determina- 


ion, In Chemiſtry, it is the reduction of a 


ixed body into its component parts, 'or firſt 
principles, by a proper analyſis, ' In Medi- 
cine, it is that coction or alteration of the 
de peccant matter of a ren either 
x.the natural Rreogth 8 patient, or of 


RES 


its own accord, or by the application of ye- 
medies, whereby its bulk, figure, or cohe- 
fion, are ſo far changed, as that it ceaſes to 
be morbid, and becomes laudable. In Muſic, 
it is When a canon or perpetual fugue is nat 
wrote on a line, or in one part, but all the 
voĩces that are to follow the guide, are wrote 
ſeparately. 

RESO/LVENTS (S.) in 11 are 
remedies proper to reſolve and diſſipate tu- 
mours and gathcrings, to ſoften indurations, 
and, by their tenuity and warmth, evacu=. 
ate redundant or n humours chro- the 


pore 

RESONANCE, or RESOUNDING (S.) 
in Muſic, &c. is a ſound returned by the airy 
| incloſed 1 in the bodies of ſtringed muſical in- 
ſtruments, as lutes, Sc. or even the bodies 
of wind inſtruments, as flutes, &c. 

RESORT (V.) to have recourſe, or repain 
to; to frequent. 

RESORT (s.) frequency; aſſembly 3 
meeting; concourſe; cenllvenges a refuge, 
or ſanctuary. 

RESO UND (V.) to reflect, or return the 
ſound; to ec ho. 

| -RESO/URCE. (S.) a fountain; a bat, 
remedy, or expedient. 

RESPECT (V.) to regard, eſteem, | re- 
vere, relate to. 

RE SPECT (S.) regard; 8 attention; reve- 
rence; honour; good-yill z co 
motive; partial regard. 

RESP TER (S.) one that has a per 


regard, 

RESPF/CTIVE (A.) reciprocal ; particun. 
lar; relative; worthy of: reverence 5 accu- 
rate z nice; careful, cautious. 

RESPIRA'TION (s.) is the art of 24 
ſpiring or breathing the air. 

RESPI'RE” (V.) to breathe, or feten 
breath; to reſt from toil. . 
 RE'SPITE (S.) in Law, Cn De. 
hgnifies a. delay, forbearance, or prolonga- 
tion of time, granted any one, for the pay- 
ment of a debt, or the like; alſo, a reprieve, 


3 

RE/SPLENDENCE, or BESPLENDENCY 
(S.) luſtre ; brightneſs; ſplendour. 

RESPO/ND (V.) to r 5 dane 
ſpond ; ſuit. 

"RESPO/NDENT (S.) in the 1 is 
one who maintains theſig.in. art or ſci» 
ence ; who is thus called, from his being to 
anſwer all the objections propoſed oy the op- 
ponent. . In Law, it is a perſon who under- 
takes to anſwer for another; ; and alſo, ons 
who binds himſelf as a ſecurity for another 
perſon's good behaviour. 

RESPO/NSAL, or STONER (850 the 


vine ſervice. 


RESPO(NSIBLE , (A.) anſyereble 5 ac- 
countable; able to pay, . 


1 — 
1 
* 


1 


or ſuſpenſion of a capital ſentence 3 . 


anſwer made by the clerk and people in . 


* 


5 RES 5 


a 


* 


RES 


or (s.) 2 French word, fignifying | 


the juriſdiction of a court, and particularly 
ene from which there is no 

' REST (S.) ſleep; repoſe ; ceſſation from 
Ibour. Alſo, the continuance of a body in 
the ſame place, or its continual application 
or rontiguity to the ſame parts of the ambi- 
ent or cantiguous bodies ; and, therefore, 1s 


oppoſed to motion. In Poetry, it is a ſhort | 


e of the voice in reading, being the 
with the cæſura, which, in Alexandrine 
verſes, falls on the fixth ſyllable; but in 
verſes of ten or eleven Gables, on the 
Fourth. In Muſic, it is the lame with Pauſe; 
which ſee. 

- RESTAURA'TION (S.) is the act of re- 
eſtabliſhing or ſettling a thing in its former 
good Nate. In Architecture, it is the re- 
pairing thoſe parts of a building that are gone 
& decay, fo as to give it its original ſtrength 
and beauty. In Sculpture, it is the repair- 
ing a mutulated ſtatue, &c. 

RE'STIFF, xx$TIvEg, or sr Y (A.) 


| reſolute in going backwards inftead of for- 
ward, like a vicious horſe; head - ftrong ; 


Miſbhorn ; obſtinate; froward. 


'RESTPNCTION (s.) in Chemiſtry, *s | 


the quenching a metal or mineral, in ſome 
Hquox, in order either to correct or exalt it, 
by giving it ſome new power or quality, 
RESTITU/TION (5) in Phyſics, is the 
aefrormg an elaſtic body, forcibly bent, to its 
natural ſtate. In a moral and legal ſenſe, | 
XK is reftoring a perſon to his right; or re- 
turning ſomething unjuſtly taken or detained 
from tim. Among Antiquaries, it is 2 term 
aſed for ſuch medals as were ſtruck by the 


emperors, to retrieve the memory of their 


eveſfors. - 

RESTORA/TION (S.) the ſame with 
n ; which ſee. The return of king 

arles II, in 1660, by way of eminence, 
15 called the Reftoration. 

*RESTO'RATIVE (S) in Medicine, is i 
a remedy proper for reſtoring and retrieving 
we firength and a both of the mind and 


110 O'RE (V.) to give back what was 


unjbilly taken away; to retrieve; to bring 
-degeneratior 


back from- n or ruin, 


ts its fortner fate ; to cc 


from corruption. 
* RESTRA/IN { b with-hold, repreſs, 
= in a Mer, limit, 25 con- 


1 ence, 9 


dh. 


| „ 
RESU'ME (V.) to take back what has 
been given or taken away; to begin a diſ- 


courſe again where it was broken o 
RESU'MMONS S, in Law, 16 the ſe- 


an action, where the firit . is defeat - 
ed by an Ae as the death of a party, 
or the li 

RESU'MPTION (S.) is a word uſed in 
various ſenſes, Thus, in Law, it ſignifies 
the king's taking again into his own hands, 


ſuggeſtions, granted to a perſon by letters pa- 
tent. In the ſchools, it ſignifies a ſummary 
repetition of an argument, in order to con- 
fute it. Among Logiciam, it is the reduc- 
tion either of ſome figurative or quaint pro- 
poſition to one more plain and intelligible ; 
as the meadows ſmile, i. e. look pleaſant. 


on the back. 
RESURRE'CTION (S.) in Theology, is 
the riſing again from the dead; l 


organs, adapted to the fate of its new ex- 
iſtenee. 


RESUSCITA'TION (S.) is the ſame with 
and Revivication; which ſee, It 


from its aſhes ; an art to which many have 
| pretended, as, to re-produce plants, Ge. from 
their aſhes, : 

RE'TAIL (S.) in Commerce, is the ſel- 
— in ſmall parcels, in oppoſition to 
wholefa 

RETA'IN (V.) to keep; to belong to z 
to hire; to depend on. 

RETA/INER (S.) in Law, is a ſervant 
who does not conſtantly dwell in the houſe 
of his maſter, but only attends upon ſpecial 
occaſions. 


' RETAINING yer (S.) is the firft fee 


1 given to a ſetjeant or counſellor at Law, in 
order to ſecure him, and PO his pleading 


on the other fide, 

RETALIA/TION (s. ) among Civilians, 
is . e for like; re- 
quit 


RETARDA'TION (S.) in r is the 
a moving 


act of diminiſhing. the 


Aren (v.) to ſtretch or lengthen, by 


ſtrive, or ſtrain to vomit, 

RETENTION (S.) is defined by Mr 
Locke, to be a faculty of the mind, whereby 
it keeps, or retains, thoſe fimple 
once 
the ſolids or vaſcular parts of the body, 


It is alſo conſider d as a 


| 


cond ſummons, or calling a perſon to anſwer 


ſuch fands, Sc. as he had before, on falſe 


RESUPINA'TION (s.) is the art of lying 


returning to a fecond life, with. new bodily 


is, however, more particularly uſed by the 
.| chemiſts, for the re- producing a mixed body 


pulling or ſtraining; to gape or yawn; te 


e ideas it has 
by ſenſation or reflection. In 

Medicine, it is the ſtate of r of 

8.) is hat is gather'd from a 

liry, meditation, ee like, } which makes them hold faſt my | 
I 


contents. 


q and defined to be the aft of retaining the en- 


0 
1. 
{ 
t 


R E T 
trements, humours, &c. ſo as they cannot be 
"voided out of the body. - | 
RETENTIVE (A.) having the power of 
retaining; as the memory, Sc. : 
RE'/TICENCE, or xzTIcEncyY (S.) 
concealment by filence. In Rhetoric, it is 
'a figure whereby we. make oblique men- 
tion of a thing, in pretending to pals it over 
unmention' d. 
- RETVCULA, or xx TIcuE E (S.) in 
Aſtronomy, is a contrivance for the exact 
"meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes. 


RETFVCULUM (S.) is the caul or omen- | 


tim, a name given to this part from its net- 
like ftrufture, 

RE'TINA (S.) in Anatomy, is the ex- 
panſion of the optic nerve of the internal 
ſurface of the eye, whereupon the images of 
the objects being painted, are impreſſed, and 
by that means conveyed to the common ſen- 
ſory in the brain, where the mind views and 
contemplates their ideas. 

RETINUE (S.) the attendants or fol- 
lowers of a prince or perſon of quality, chiefly 
in a journey. | | 

RETIRADE (S.) in Fortification, is a 
kind of retrenchment made in the body of a 
baſtion, or other work, which is to be dif- 
Futed, inch by inch, after the defences are 

iſmantled. ra 

RETIRE (V.) to retreat, withdraw, or 
leave company. 

" RETV/REMENT (s.) ſolitude ; privacy; 
ſecret habitation, ; 

RETO RT (V.) to throw back; recrimi- 
nate; to return the ſame language as is 


iven. 


RETORT (s.) is a chemical glaſs veſſel, | 


with a large belly, and crooked neck, for ob- 
lique diſtillations. | | 
 RETO'UCH (V.) to improve by new 


touches, ns 
RETRA'CT-(V.) to recal; recant; re- 
ſame. | i x 

RETRA'CTION, or a®TRACTATION 
(S.) is the act of drawing back, or unſaying 
what a perſon had ſaid before, Among A- 
natomiſts, it frequently ſignifies the contrac- 
tion or ſhortening of any part. 

RETRA'CTS (S.) among Horſemen, are 
pricks in a horſe's foot, occaſion'd by the far- 
rier in driving nails that are weak, ill- pointed, 
or otherwiſe amiſs. 

RETRE'/AT (S.) a place of privacy, re- 
tirement, or ſecurity. In War, it is the re- 
tiring or moving back again of an army, or 
other body of force. In Maſonry, it is a 


Urtle receſs or diminution of the thickneſs of | g 
the wall, rampart, &c, in proportion as it is 


raiſed. 


RETRE'/NCH (V.) to cut off; pare a- 


way; to leſſen the expence of living. 

RETRENCHMENT (S.) literally fignt- 
ies ſomething cut off, or taken from a thing; 
in which fenſe it is the ſame with ſubt: action, 
IP 


4 


1 


> 


R E v 
any kind of work raiſed to cover a poſt, and 
fortify it againſt the enemy. But is more 
particularly applicable to a foſs bordered with 
a parapet. 

RETRIBU'TION (S.) a preſent z- gratu- 


ity; acknowledgment given inftead of a for- 


mal ſalary, or hire. 

RETRIVEVE (V.) to recover, gat again, 
or repais things loſt or damaged. In Fal- 
conry, it is to ſpring, or find patridges agaim 
which have been once ſprung before. | 

RETROA'CTIVE (A.) in Law, is than 
which has an influence or effect on time raff, 

RETROCE'SSION, zxzTrROGRADA® 
TION, Or RETROGRESSION (S.) is the ach 
or effect of a thing moving backwards. In 
Aſtronomy, the retrograde motion of the 
planets is an apparent motion, whereby they 
ſcem to an obſerver placed on the earth, ts 
move backwards, or contrary to the order ox 
ſucceſſion of the figns. The retrograde mo- 
tion of the moon's nodes, is a motion of the 
line of nodes, whereby it continually ſhifts 
its ſituation from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the 
order of the ſigns; completing its retrograde 
circulation in the compaſs of about 19 years z 


-after which time either of the nodes, having 


receded from any point of the ecliptic, re- 


turns to the ſame again, h 
RETROMINGENTS (S.] is aclaſs of © 


animals that ſtale, or make water back- 

wards, | 

RE /TROSPECT (S.) alook or view back- 

wards, or things paſt. | | 
RETU'/ND (V.) to blunt, or to turn the 


ge. 
RETURN (V.) to come or go back; to 
make anſwer; retort; recriminate; to te- 
pay; give back; ſurrender. 1 
RETURN (S.] is the act of coming 
back; retrogreſſion; revolution; viciflitudez 
repayment of money ; profit z remittance 3 
retribution z requital, In Law, it is the 
certificate made by the ſheriffs or bailiffs to 
the court in relation to the execution of the 
writ directed to them. ö 


the court from whence the commiſſion iſ- 
ſues, concerning what has been done by the 
commiſſioners, Returns, or days in bank, 
are certain days in each term, appointed far 
the return of writs, &c. In Building, it is 
a fide or part that falls away from the fore 
fide of any ftrait work. In Fortification, it 
is the turnings and windings that form the 
lines of a trench. Alſo, the winding of a 
allery in mine-works, _— 8 
REVEAL (V.) to diſcover, diſcloſe, or 
lay open. „ 
REVE, X IE VX, or GREYE (S.) is the 
bailiff of a franchiſe, or manor, thus called, 
eſpecially in the weſt of England. Hence, 
Shive-reve, ſheriff, Port greve, &c. f 
_ REVE'ILLE (S.) a beat of drym-about- 
eh: es 1 break, 


The R of @ ' © 
commiſſion, is a certificate or anſwer ſent to 


REV 


Peak of day, to give notice that It is time 
Tot the ſoldiers to ariſe, and that the centries 
are to forbear challenging. 

* REYVEL (S.) a feaſt with looſe and noify 


REVL ATrrox (S.) the act of revealing, 
'or making a thing public that was before un- 


known. It is alſo uſed for the diſcoveries 


made by God to his prophets, and by them 
to the world; and more particularly for the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament. The 
Revelation of St Jobn is the ſame with the 
N 3 which ſee. . 
*\REVE/NGE (S.) ſatisfaction exacted for 
an injury done. R 


-- REVE'NUE (S.) the annual income a 


perſon receives from his eſtate, whether in | 


houſes, ſtocks, Sc. Among Hunters, 
it is a fleſhy lump formed chiefly of a cluſter 
of whitiſh worms, on the heads of deer, ſup- 
poſed to occation the caſting their horns by 
gnawing them at the roots. It is alſo uſed 
For the new tail of a partridge, growing after 
the lop of a former. | | 
REVERBERATE (V.) to beat or drive 


mother after its impinging thereon. In Che- 
miſtry it denotes a kind of circulation of the 
ame by means of a reverberatory, or the re- 
turn ofthe flame from the top of the furnace 
| back to the bottom, chiefly uſed in calcina- 
non. 


__ REVE'RBERATORY (S.) is a chemi- 
tal furnace built clofe all round, and covered 
at top with a capital of brick or tiles, ſo as 
mot to give any vent to the heat or flame, but 
10 determine it to reverberate, or turn back 
from the brick work, with new force upon 
the matter placed at bottom. 
| REVEREND (A.) a title of reſpect 
given to ecclefiaftics. With us, right reverend 
are biſhops, and mf reverend, archbiſhops, 
© RE'VERENCE (V.) to revere, honour, 
RE'VERENT or zrvzzznT1AL (A.) 
ng reverence, honour, or ſubmiſſion, 
REVERPVE (S.) is the ſame with deliri- 
um, raving, or diſtraction. Alfo, a ridi- 
© "evlous or extravagant imagination, action, or 
"propoſition, a chimera, or viſion, Alſo, a 
deep diforderly mufing or meditation. 
© -REVE'RSAL (S.) the annulling of a de- 


REVE/RSE (V.) to annul, repeal, or 
make void. ef TI 
HEVHICE (4) of a medal, coin, &c, de- 
notes the backfide in oppoſition to the head 
or principal figure. In Fencing it is a back 
ftroke, Reverſe fignifies alſo change, viciſſi- 
EVE RSED (A ) 118 
RS ED (A.) in Heraldry, is a thi 
turned backwards or upſide down "ns 


* 
* 


© > REVE'RSION (s.] in Law, is defined to | 


— 


— 


REVxRBERATTIOxN (s.) in Phyſics, 
3s the act of a body repelling or reflecting a- 


— 


Aſtronomy, the revolution of a 


be the returning of lands, &c. into the pot. 
ſeſſion of the donor, or his heirs ; or it is 
the reſidue of an eſtate left in the granter, af- 
ter a particular eſtate granted away ceaſes, 
continuing in the granter of ſuch an eſtate. 
In Algebra, it is a kind of reverſed operation 
of an infinite ſeries. | 
REVERT (V.) to change; to turn to 
the contrary; to reverberate. 8 
REVIEW (S.) ſurvey; re- examination. 
In Chancery, it is uſed for a bill, where a 
cauſe has been heard, and a decree thereon 
ſigned ; but ſome error in law appearing upon 
the decree, or new matter diſcover'd, this 
bill is given for a freſh examination into the 
merits of the cauſe. In War it is the ap- 
earance of an army, or body of forces, in or- 
der of battle, and view'd by the general, that 
he may know the condition of the troops, and 
be witneſs of their expertneſs at arme. 
REVTLE (V.) to reproach, vilify, to 
treat,contumeliouſly. ; , 
RE'VISE (S.) review; re-examination. 
Among Printers, it is a ſecond or third; proof 
of a ſheet to be printed. MN 
REVIVAL (S.) recall from a ſtate of 
languor, oblivion, or obſcurity, * | 
REVTVE (V.) to return to life, vigour, 
or fame. | 
REVIVIFICA'TION (S.) in Chemiſtry, 
is the ſame as Reſuſcitation; which ſee. : 
REUNION (S.) return to a ſtate of 
juncture, cohefion, or concord. 5 
REUNVTE (V.) to join again in what 
had been divided; to reconcile. . _ 
RE VOC ABLE (A.) that may be recal- 
or repealed, 5 . N N 
REVO CATTION (S.) in Law, fignifies 
the recalling, or annulling and making void 
ſome grant, power, deed, Cc. made be · 


fore. x * 
_ REVO'KE (V.) to repeal, annul, or 


reverſe. 1s * 
REVO'LT (S.) defertion z change of 
V.) to roll in a circle ; to 


ſides ; infurreCtion ; rebellion. 
REVO/LVE 
REVOLU!/TION (S.) in Politics, figni- 
fies a great change or turn in government, 
particularly that in England in 1688, In 
lanet or 
comet round the ſun, is its courſe From any 
point of its orbit till its return to the ſame. 
REVU!LTION (S.) in Medicine, is the 
turning a flux of humours from one part to a- 
nother, by bleeding, cupping, friction, ſina- 
piſm, bliſters, fomentations, - bathings, iſſues, 
ſetons, ſtrong purging of the bowels, &c. 
REWARD (S.) recompence, - _._ .. 
_ RHABDO'LOGY. (S.) in Arithmetic, is 
the doctrine of computing by Neper's rods, 
 RHABDO'MANCY (S.) a ſpecies of an- 
tient divination performed by rods or ſtaves. 
RHA'BDOS (S,) a tod, or wand. 
| | RACHI'TIS 


f 
+ 


reflect or caſt about in one's mind. 


— 


chaps. or clefta in any part of the body; ari- 


r 


of a fever, and ſoon after a violent pain ſeizes | 


ht ps 


R HIT 
© RACHHEIS (S.) in Medicine, is the; 
t 
— (S;) in Medicine, denotes 


fing either from aridity of the parts, or acri- 
mony of the-humovrs. 
. RHAGO/IDES (S.) in Anatomy, is th. 
ſecond xoat or tunic. of che eye, called 
uvea. 

RHAIDRHRGWY (5. N.) a town 5 
Radnorſture, diftant from London 170 mea- 
ſur d miles. Its fairs are held Aug. 6. Aug. 
27, and Sept. 26, for ſheep, horned cattle 
1 harſes 3 the market is on Wedneſday. 

RHAPSGDO/MANCY (S.) an antient 
Kiad of divination performed by pitching on al 
Paſſage: of a poet at hazard, and ee 


on it as a prediction of what was to come t 


RHAPSODY (s.) in Antiquity, was al 


(5. ) 4 
given to ſeveral e on e 


R HY 


' RHINELAND-xop (S.) in Fortificith 
Se. is a meaſure of two fathoms, or 12 fe 
uſed by the Dutc and German engineers. 

RHINO/CEROS (S.) of all quaorupeds; 
approaches neareſt to the elephant i in fize, 
the legs much ſhorter ; op its ſnout gras a 
horn of aboge two feet and a half in 1 
bent a little back, and vaſtly firm a1 ; 
the fin is remarkably: thick an hard. 15 
that the creature could nyt tary 5 10 539 
any direction byr for che * and . 
in tte 
RHO DO 


oo 1 the chief 1 7 edient i in them. 


in Geomett 4 
— 6 Va oppoſite 70 
ingles are equal, but is neither equilateral, 


uiangulat, In Anatomy, it is a 
orgad, and obliquely ſquare fleſhy. . | 


Giſcourls in verſe, ſung or rehearſed by a -fitu ed between the baſis of the ſeapula, * 


rhapſodiſt. Among Mogerns, it is uſed for 
an aſſemblage of paſſages, thoughts, and au- 
thorities raked together from divers-authors 
to compoſe; ſome new. piece. 

RHETO/RIANS (P. N.) à ſect of here- 
Kics in 
their leader. The diſtinguiſhing doctrige o 
this bete ſiarch was, that he approved of all! 
che hereſies before him, and taught that 

were all in the right. 

RHE TORIC (s.) is che art of ſpeaking 
copiouſly on any ſubject, with _ the advan- 
tage of beauty and force. | 

'RHET@RFCIAN (S.) one who teaches. 
the ſcience of rhetoric. 

RHEUM (S.) a thin ſerous humour, oc- 
caſionally oozing out of the n about the 
mouth and throat. 

-RAHEUM, or the RHOPONTIC PLANT 
(S.) whoſe root, which is the ſame with 
rhubarb of the antients, is by many con- 
founded with the modern rhubarb, though | 
t both in appearance and 


NIE uMA TIN (S.) in Medicine, is a 
diſtemper that happens moſt commonly in 
g or autumn, when there is a remarka- 
change of air from hot to cold, or when | 
the wind ſuddenly ſhifts to any oppoſite point. | 
begins with aſhivering and as ſymptoms | 


or more of the limbs, and rages chiefly | 
in the arms, wriſts, ſhoulders, and knees ; | 
frequently with axedneſs and ſwelling, the fe- 


Egypt, ſo denominated from Rhetorius 0 a 


the ſkina dorſi. 
RHO/MBUS (s.) in Geometry, is 4 qus- 
drilatfral figure whofe ſides are equal agd pg- 


poſite ſides being obtuſe, and the o 


rallel, but the angles unequal, two of "the 4 


HOPA'LIC vrasks (8.) M. anti 
Poetry, were 4 kind of verſes which 5. 
aing with a monofyllable, were conti 
words growing gradually dee © 

RH OP AI. N (8. the water-lily, . 
led becauſe its root reſembles a clab,  _ 

RHOPO'GRAPHERS (S.) Painters, w 
confine themſelves to low fu jects, as an * 
plants, landſcapes, No. Fw 

RHOS FAIR (P. N.) a town 75 — 
ganſhire, whoſe fairs are held Aug. 5, 
26, and Octob. 13, for cattle, holes, wo 
and pedlary. 

RHU'BARB(S:) in Pharztacy, 3s f thick 
root, of an oblong«figure, large zt the head, 
and tapering pretty ſuddenly, as it. extends 
length. It is brought from Ruſſia 
Eaſt Indies. It was long befote Rhubarb w 
known in Europa; but of late it bas. been 
ſent from Ruſſia" to the gardens of ua era 
Chelſea, in both which it thrites $4 
well, and ſtands the ſeveral colds I 
| Rhubarb poſſeſſes the, double yi 2 75 AG 
thartic and aſttingent ; it. readily evacyat: 
rarticularly the bifious humovrs, and, f 
wa ' ds gently aftringes and ſtren Sthans, 0 

RHUMB 18.) in Navigation. * tic 
cirele of any given place, or the 8 5 


ver gradually going off, while the pain 
a 


RHIME, auvu, AVN or uin (8.) 
in poetry is the ſimilar ſound, or cadence and 
termination of two words which end two 
verſes, Cc. or Rhime is a fimilitude of ſound 
þetween the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of a verſe, 


ther immediately c or wes ane 


8 


of ſuch a circle with, the Horisor 
laſt ſenſe; Nun is the f ee 


the compuſs. 1 
RHYDYLLAFRAY (P. N.) in 
vonſhire, whoſe fait is $ June 297 for ca 
A oe in Medicine, 2 * 


3 or clean reme dies 

— in ger, is th Pl Fatty 

\ RHYTHM (80 in equickneſs of lows | 
4 M fietsg 


* e 


eee 


1 "RICK (S.) is a pile of corn or hay regu- 


* 
. 
$ 

? 
14 
_— 
* 
$ 


r Aer AA A PERRDs /a 
x 


to ride wind- 


E Gp ace Me 


en : * 


RIP 
naß, length or ſhortneſs of the notes; or the 
© proportion which the parts of the motion have 
*to each other. 
RIAL, or a0 141 (S.) is the name of a 
piece of gold, anticntly current among us for. 


108. 

„ 18.17 in Anatomy, is a certain long 
*arched bone, ſet ving to 28 or ſuſtain the 
inner ſides of the thorax, Of thele there are 
24 in number, viz. 15 on each ſide the 12 
vertebræ of the back ; are ſegments of 
a circle. It allo denotes bde-tmber of a 


| Mum (S.} mean, lewd, obſcene, 


'brutiſh language. 

RBB AND, or nx1rnn0x (S.) a narrow. 
ſort of filk, chiefly uſed for head-ornaments, 
and other parts of female grefs. a 

RICH . wealthy; opulent, eſtima- 
"ble; : precious ; fertile; fruitful. - 

RICHES {S.) wealth ; - opulence ; poſleſ- 
8465 in lands or 

RICHMOND (P. N. is a town in the 

North Riding of Yor diſtant from 

"London 262 meaſur d miles, and ſends two 

members to par 5 Its fairs are held: 

July 18, t. 24, for four days, and Jan, 2, 
jy and borned: cattle. J 


' 


F or ſhelter d 


err, (S.) 2 paſs 


5 proceeding from an uncqual diftri 
nouriſhment, whereby the joints 

1 der pe and the limbs une ven. 
12 to free or diſengage; to gain, 

phy in walking; to diſpatch. _- 
*RIDDANCE (S.) deliverance ; loſs. of 
| ing one is glad to loſe oe ring "I 

Way any encumbrances. | 

RVDDLE (S.) an enigma ; 4 3 


Teclten; a dark problem; alio, 4.coarſs o- 
n Neve. | 
n LET, E (V.) to travel on horſeback, or in 


1 vehicle. In Seca Language the term is va- 
noully applied: thus, a. ſhip is faid to ride, 
When her anchors hold ber faſt. To rideacrofs, 
3s, when ſhe rides with her fore and main- 


yards hoiſted up to the, hounds, and both 
yards and arms W alike. She is ſaid to 


ride well, when the is built ſo as not to over- 


herſelf i in à head- -ſea, the waves oyer- 
FYalting her from ficrn to ſtern. To ride a- 
wart, is to ride with her fide to the tide. 


that the Wind has equzl force, one, way, and 
the tide the contrary.. If the u ind has more 
power over the Thip than the tide, the. is ſaid | 
or 10 fe. a great wind. 
ide 4 7s, When the 


donn upon the ; 


Rx a 49 in Enibcation 36. forall 
Elevation Lt a 


"And the is aid 


es - &# - 
> * — T5555 122 + 


8 RID 


plane, and ſerving to cover a camp, or give 
advantage to a poſt. 

'|  RVDER (S.) is a term uſed for an after- 
clauſe added to a bill, while depending in 
parhiament. . 

RIDERS (S.) in a Ship; are large tim- 
bers both in the hold. and a- loſt, bolted on to 
other timbers to ſtrengthen them, when the 
ſhip is diſcovered to be too ſlightly built. 

RIDGE (S.) in Agriculture, is a long 
piece of riſing land, between two furrows. 
In Building, it ths ſega ect of the roof, 
or covering of a houſe. 

. RYDGES or A norsz's Mou TH (S. N 
aze wrinkles or riſings of fleſh in the roof of 


the jaw 10 the other, with furrows between 


RVDGLING, or RIDGEL (S. ) among Far- 
riers, is the male of any beaft that has but 
one teſticle, or has been but half 

RVDICULE (S.) in matters of iterature, 
——— of wit, which excites contempt 
w u 


us (A.) worthy of laughter; 
Co 


of Yorkſhire, 

RVDING-cr.zn « (S. )one of the fix clerks 
in „ Who, in his turn, annually keeps 
the controlment books of all the grants that 
the great ſeal that year. 

AIDO'/TTO veg an entertainment of 
finging, muſic, 

RIENS pr rages (S.) in Law, is a le 
uſed in an action of debt, in arrearages 
counts, by which the defendant alledges, that 
there is nothing in arrear. 

RIE (S.) an eſculent grain. 


epidemical., 

RIELE (v.) to rob, pillage, plunder. 

- RIFT (S.) acleft, chink, or crack. 

RIFTS (8.) a-difeafe in harſes, when 
corruption is lodged in the palate of the 
mouth. 
I (v.) ade braid ax; bt ont. 
|. RYGGING oy 4 $nip (S.) is all her 
cordage and xopes, belonging to her maſts, 
yards, Sc. 


performed in figure by a man and a woman. 
RIGHT (A.) fit, proper, true, juſt, honeſt, 


| <quitable, not left, ſcrait ndicular. 
bee ee 


"RIGHT (8.) in Law, not, 4 e 
property, for which a writ of right lies, but 
alſo any title or claim, either by virtue of a 


condition, mortgage, &c, for which no action 
is given by law, but an entry only, | 
RIGHT AN dE (S.) in Geometry, can 
angle of go.degrees, e perpen+ 
dicular by ech other, +675 2 
— RIGHT 


a2 
Pe 
ti 
H 
2e 
227M 
2 


the mouth, running a-eroſs from one fide of - 


RIDING (s.) one of the three diviſions | 


- RIFE (A.) r comenon, Frequent, 


'RIGADO'ON (.) is a gay brit dance, 


KEN: 


RIGHT $A1L IN (S.) is hol the voy- 


age performed upon one of the cardinal 


RIGHT oepunnD (S.) in Aſtronomy, is 
that which has the poles of the world in the 
Horizon, and equinoctial in the Zenith. 

RIGHTEOUS (A.) juſt, honeſt, upright, 

uitable, uncorruptible. 

RVGHTEOUSNESS (S.) juſtice 3 honeſ- 
ty; virtue; goodneſs, 

RI'GHTEUL (A.) having the right or 

uſt claim. 
RI'GID (A. ) Ri; unpliant; ſevere; wu 
rous ; inflexible. - 

RIGVDITY (S.) in Phyſics, denotes a 
brittle hardneſs ; and is oppoſed to ductility, 
malleability, and ſoftneſs. 

RIGLETS (s.) are flat thin pieces of 
wood, uſed by Printers, to put between verſes 
in poetry, or as furniture to enlartze or leſſen 


N 


margins, c. 


RIGOL (S.) 2 d Kind of muſical infire- 
ment conſiſting of ſeveral ſticks bound toge- 
cher, only ſeparated by beads. ' 

RI'GOR, or Ion (S.) in Medicine, 
Is a convulfive ſhuddering, from ſevere cold, 
an ague fit, or other diſorder. Alſo, ſeverity, 
ſternneſs; want of condeſcenſion 5 cruelty ; * 
hardneſs : inflexibility. 

ESD (8) a little oa a ſmall 


RIM (S:) the edge or border of any ythipg; 
the circumference ' or circular part” 
wheel. 


RIME (S.) hoar froſt; a hole; achink, 


or fiſſure. 


RIMPLE wth ) to packer z to contra&tints 


<orrugation 
RIND (8. the bark of a tree; the ſkin 


of -any fruit that may be cut off or pared. 
RING (S.) a circle, an orbicular line; an 
ornament of gold, ſilver, Cc. made of a cir- 


cular form, and generally worn on the finger. 


In-Navigation ind Aſtronomy, it is a braſs 
inſtrument, made in the form af a ring, and 
ſerving to take altitudes of the ſun. ; 
 RING-noxs (S.) in Farriery, is a hard 
callous ſubſtance growing in the paſtern of a 
horſe, above the coronet: it is thus called 
from its growing quite round like a ring. 
RING-pove (S.) is a wood-pigeon, wit 


a circle of party-colour'd feathers round the |. 


neck. 

RING-worm (S.) in Medicine, i is a tetter, 
the ſame as'Serpegoz which ſee, 

SaTurN's RING; fee Saturn, | 

RING-1.ZADEx (S.) is the leader of a ſe, 
mob, party, or faction. 

RINGO rait (S.) a kind of kite, with a 
whitiſh tail. 

RINGLET (S.) a ſmall ring; a curl or 
lock of hair. 

RI'NGWOOD (P. N.) a town in Hamp- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 96 meaſur*d miles. 


T 
for foreſt colts and pedla the market ; n 
2 pes : 


water, 


In law, it is, where three or more perſons, 


bance of the peace. 
| if any perſons to the number of twelve or 
more, unlawfully and riotouſly aſſembled, 


quir'd by a juftice of the peace, or other ma- 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy, 


ſew. 


complete; proper for uſe. 
" RIPEN (v.) to mature; to grow ripe. 


eines that promote ſuppuration. - _. 
RIPIER (S.) one who brings fiſh from 

the ſea-coaſt, tb the inner parts of the land. 

RIPLEY (P. N.) in Derbyſhire, whoſe 


F riday. 


water does when gently moved by the wind 
alſo to rub off the ſeed veſſels in flax. 


ſends tuo members to parliament. 
are held Jan. 24, March 17, 15, and 21, 


horned cattle, ſhee P, and pedlary.. . 
RISBOROUGH (p. N.) a town in Buck- 
inghamſhire, diſtant from London, 


the market is on Saturday. 
RISE (V.)toget up, ſpring 


or grow up; 
to ſwell ; aſcend ; to ta 


ceirifihe ; z to 
from death. 


ſource; original. 
RISING (S.) in Aſtrone 
png of the ſun, a ſtar, 


zon of any place. 


5 is the 2 
c. above 


peril; 
RITE (8. 1 among Divines, denotes the 


in this or that country. 
' RITORNF/LLO, or ar TAT (S.) is the 
burden of a ſong, or repetition of a verle at 


Its fairs are held July 10, and Dec. ws. 


the end of each ſtanza, 
4M2 RYTUAL 


RINSE (V.) to waſh Nightly, or dip into 
RVOT (S.) exceſs ; luxury; debauchery. x34 
aſſembled together, commit | ſome unlawful - - 
act, with force and violence, to the diſtur- 
Byftat. r. Geo. I. e. 8. 
continue together for an hour, after being re- 
giſtrate, to diſperſe, they ſhall be deemed 
RIP .) to tare, lacerate, cut vp, un- 
RIPE (A.)] mature; perfectly 2 | 


RI'PENERS (S.) in Surgery, are medi- 


fair is October 23, for © horſes and horned 


cattle, 
RIPLEY (P. N.) a town | the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant London 


183 meaſur'd miles, whoſe fair is Avg. 26, 
for horſes and other cattle; the market is on 


RPR (V.) to fret on the ſurface, 26 


& 


' RVPPON (P. N.) a town in Yorkſhire, is 
diftant from London 190 'meaſur'd miles, ang 
Its fairs | 


Holy Thurfday, and Thurſday after St Wii- 
fred, Sept. 25, and Nov. 13, for horſes, : 


33 mea- 
fured miles; its fair is May 6, for cattle ; 


+ 6 * 


make inſurreCtions ; to be rooled; to increaſe , 
in price; to elevate the flile; 5 to be revived | 


RISE (S.) the act of riſing; aſcent ; an e- 
minence ; increaſe of price; beginning; ; 


RISK, or ISK (8.) hafard 3 venture; 


particular manner of celebrating divine ſervice, . 


| 
1 
| 
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— 
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| bas 
AL (S.) is a term applied to two. or 


| plite and angther, In. 
place of ancho 


3 


TR NTS (s. Pharmacy, 
"ow which $(5 Yo. the parts, — £ 
' KUBOREOUS( A.) ton made ook | 


* 


NO B 


S.). a book directing the order 
Me in performing di- 1 


more perſons, who have the ſame pretenſions, 


wy "Which is properly applied to a competitor 


ve, and figuratively to an antagoniſt in 
aol other arſuit. 
IVE, ( ) to ſplit, cleave. or divide by 
a Hunt i inftru nt. 
RIVEL (V.) to contract into wrinkles. 
RIVER (S.] is a*current, or ſtream of 
"water flowing in a bed or channel, from 
* ſource 8 the ſea. 
TVET (S.) an iron pin, or nail, drove 
Yios, oy clenched at both ends. 
" Ry LET S.) a ſmall! river brook, or 


ort an (5. © German coin, 
worth ROACH 6 45, 6d, ſterling. 
the name of a freſ water 


bac F. N.) in Cambridgeſhire, whoſe 
falt is on Rogation Monday, for 
ROAD PN he Somerſet hire, whoſe | 

in Monday Aug. 29, for cattle and 


; ROAD S,) an or 
, SS 1 —— 
Navigatioa, it is a 
e at ſome. diſtance from 
Höre, where veſſels uſually moor, to wait for 
a wind or tide pr to carry them into har- 
botir, or to ſet al 
ROAM (V.) to 222 or wander about 
without certain 
ROANTS) a colour in hos ; being a 
ef Mc, r fore, intrmin all ores with. 


or White h 
ROAR (V.) to make a noiſe like a lion, 
or che be ſea; to . onk 
* ROAST RES x purging je. 
round n phe . 
ROASTING 6. in Metallurgy, is — 
1 of volatile " gags that 


ROD 


luſty, hard 
mit Kind of garlic, by ſome called Span 
ROcHlavr (S.) is a purer fort of 


alum. 

RO'/CHDALE (p. N.) a town in Lanca- » 
hires. diftant- from London 175 meaſur'd 
miles. Its fairs are held 
Tueiday, and Nov. 7, for horned cattle, _ 
ſes, and woollen cloths; the market i is on 
Tueſday 


| diſtant frem London 29 meaſur d miles, and 
ſends. two members to patliament. Its fairs 


are held May go, and Dec. 11, for horſe, 


bullocks;- and all ſorts of commodities ; the 
market is on F 


upper garment of the prieſt officiating ; a fort 
Britiſh peers in parharaent. 


diſtant frotmu London 40 meaſur d miles. Its 
fairs/are held Eaſter T 
Wedneſday after Sept. 29, for wholckile tay- 
lors, glovers, and toys; the market is on 
| Thuriday. 


ſtrong hold; a diſtaff. 
Is ROCK (V.) to male; to move back - 


cradle. 
| ROCK-nvar (5.) is the garnet, when 
it is of a very ſtrong, but not deep red, and 
has a ſair caſt of the blue. 

ROCKET (S.) is an RT: fire-worlk; » 
conſiſting of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled 
with. a compoſition of certain combuſtible in- 
gredients; which, being tied to 2 tick, 


RO/CKINGHAM (P. N. 2 town in 
| Northamptonſhire, diſtant from London 83 


hoxſes, cous, ſheep, hqgs, pewter, black hats, 


„ by the combined action of air I and cloathsz-the mat <ivon Thurſday. 


| ball few; $90 lo grocnil the firſt proceſs in 


the . their ores. | 
== (S.] in macy, is the juices of 
— efon and — till it is of the 


Re Y (Si Low, in the Glowions 1 6: 
Ng aWa man's goods, from 
T , preſence or eſtate, by putting him in 


g($) a gaoment. of Hate, brings 
© gown, covering the whole 


"ROBE 
kind 


bye new vigour to the conſſitution. 


ROD (6) evra, or ſlender Raft; alſo, a 
land meaſure of 16 +feet'; the fame wit 
Enthongoads'; alſo, a bundle- of twigs to, 
correct children with. 

Br Ack ROD (S.) a ſtaff carried by the: 

gentleman uſher, as a' badge of his office; it 


FrenunG- ROD (S.] is a long taper rad ot 


and, e the line i fafleced” fot 


angling. 


RO ADE. (8) an empty, —Y 
bluſter or boaſt, a rant. 


at of the male fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed. . 
the riame of the ſaſt roc, or milt, and that 


of the erde, 77 ben, | Ree 


1 


: 
* 


Fo 
 RO'CAMBOLES (S.) in Cookery, Ws; 


May 14, Whit- : 


RS Ams r n (P. N.) a city in Kent, 


riday. 
RO/CHET (S.) a furplice ; the whitac- 
þ eee ; 
RO/CHFORD (P. N.) à town in Eſſex, - 


, for toys; and 


— 2 8 5. | 


y 


wards and and - forwards ; to lull to ſleep in 2 


F 


* 


meaſured miles. Its fair is held Sept. 2 5, for 


* 


is black, and has a lion of gold on the top. 


ROE (.) ie the ſpaven or ſeed of . . 


we 


clined; wanton; arch; wa 


| volve-in dandage⸗ 
wound or folded up in a cylindrical _ 


ROM 
3s alſo one of the beaſts of chaſe, of ſhe dect 
Lind.” Pheroe-budle is called) the Gels year; | 
a hind ; the ſecond, à gyrle; the third; an 
henuſe; the fourth, - a roe-buck ; and the 
fifth, fair roe-buck; » 

ROGA'/TION: wrez ( 8.) is the week 
immediately preceding Whit-funday, fo cal- 
led from the three feaſts therein on Monday, 
Tueſday, and Wedneſday, which are alſo cal- 
led rogations, or rogation-days, from the ex- 
traordinary prayers and fupplications at this 
time offered God by devout Chriſtians, to 
1 his anger and deprecate' his judg- 


" ROGUE (S.) in Law, is an idle ſturdy 
beggar; who, by antient ſtatutes, is, for the 
ſirtt offence, called a rogue of the firſt degree, 
and puniſhed by whipping,” and boring thro* 
the griftle of the right car with a bot iron; 
and for the ſecond offence is termed a rogue 
of the ſecond degree, and if above 18 years of 
age, ordered to be executed ks a felon. 

ROGATE (P. N.) in Suffex, whoſe fair 

is Sept. 27, for horned cattle and horſes. 

ROGUISH (A.) knaviſh; wickedly i in- 


RKRoOrsTER (8) a turbulent, brutal, law- 
leſs, bluſtering, ſwaggering fellow. 
ROLL (V.) to tuth any thing on its axis; 


to move in a-circley to produce a periodical | 


revolution ; to wrap round upon itſelf; to in- 
ROLL. (S.) in ManufaQtories, is ſomething 


ſuch as ribbons, laces, galloons, paduas of al 
ſorts, Fc. A Roll of tobacco is tobacco in 
the leaf, twiſted in the mill, and wound 
twiſhover tu iſt, about a ſtick or roller. The 


Anticnts made all their books up in form of 


Reli. In Law, it fignifies a ſchedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up by the hand 
into the ſorm of a pipe, and contain all the 
pleadings, and acts of court, and filed by the 
proper officer;» Noll is alſo uſed for a liſt of 
ney the ſame condition, or of thoſe / 
w ave entered into the ſame ent. 
Thus the court-roll” of a — 6, wap in 
which the names} rents, and ſervices of each 
tenant are copied and inrolled. 
_ MvsTes-ROLL (S.) is that in which are 
entered the ſoldiers e company, 
regiment; Sr.. 

ROLLSorrrex (S.) is — office in Chan- 

appointed for cuſtody of the 

av emo records in chancery. 

ROLLS or FABLIAMENT(S.) are the 


manuſcript regiſters, or rolls of the procesd- 


ings of our antient parliaments, which, before 

the invention of printing were all engrofſed 

1 en and wer e d . WIE 
county. : 

KROLL, or norr xx (S.) is alſo a iece- 67 

wood, iron, braſs, Sc. of a cy form, 


. r Sm manufactures; : 


ROLLING: oaks. 60 PRONE" fer 


rintings pictures, taking impreſſions 
from copper-plates, by placing the n 
between two rollers. 

ROMAGE, or RUMMAGE (v.) to EXS® 7 
mine orifearch y;to- plunder. 

ROMA'NCE (S.) in matters of Litera- 
ture, is a fabulous relation of certain adven- 
tures deſigned for the entertainment and in- 
ſtruction of the reader. t 

ROMAN cArorre (P. N.) „Pa; | 
profeſſor of the Romiſn religion. 

ROMA/NTIC (A.) wild, improbable, er- 
travagant. 

ROMAN IAT TA (S.) the character 
that this line is . in, in contradiſtine- 
tion to Falic. 8 Lhi6--4 

ROMAN vf eon. See Indiffion."._ 

ROME (P. N.) is the capital of the dope ; 
territories and of Italy; and antiently the mi- 
ſtreſs of the Roman empire. It is ſtill a large - 
and fine city; tho* not comparable to-antient , 
Rome; the ftreets-are ſpacious, and magnifi- -, 
cently built; it has five bridges over:the Ti- 
ber, 20 gates, 300 churches, and a vaſt num 
ber of palaces, convents, triumphal arches, 
pillars, obeli ſſes, ſtatues, theatres, & KG. 
. RO/MESCOPT (S.) Peter- pence ; which 
ee. 

RO MNEV (P. N.) a town in Kent, vhoſe 
fair is Aug. 21, r the market is 
on Saturday. 

ROM (s.) 2-rude, awkward, boiſterous, . 
untaught girl. 

RO/MSEY (P. N.) in Hampſhire, whoſe _ 
fairs are held Eaſter-monday, Aug. 26, and: - 
Nov. 8, for horſes, cattle, cheeſe,” and fwineg- . 
the market is on Saturday. 1 

RON DEAU (S.) is a kind of antient fe. 
.etry, commonly conſiſting of thirteen * 1 
of which eight have one rhime, and five an- 
other; it is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 
ginning of the Rondeau is repeated i in an equi- ? 
vocal ſenſe, 

RO'NDEL (S.) in Fortification, is a round 
22 ſometimes erefted at the foot of a b. 
mon. 

RONT (S.) an animal ſtinted in thee 


ROOD (S.) a quantity of land equal to 
40 ſquare perches, or the fourth part of an 
acre; an old word for a croſs. 3 

ROOF (S.) in Architecture, is the upper 
moſt part of a building; the cover of . » 
the palate, or upper part of the moutb. | 

ROOF-TREES, or xvFF-TREES (S.) in 
a Ship, are ſmall timbers, which go from the 
half-deck to the forecaſtle, and ſerve to beur 
up the gratings. Alſo, en in 
any building. 2 

ROOK (S.) a bird like a crow, but differ . 
ing from it by its white beak, and not living 
oh carrion, but on corn, and 'by IN 


- 


2700 in the comſtruction of ſeveral. machines, 


| W in atlociated. N and, — 


ROS 

were commen-wealths. It alſo ſignifies 2 
cheat, a ſharper, or trickſter. Alſo, a mean 
man at cheſs, 

ROOKE/RY (s.) a nurfery for rooks; the 
place where they build and breed. 

ROOM (S.) a chamber, parlour, or other 

— tin a houſe, 
ROOM (A.) capaciovs, large, ſpacious. 
ROOST (S.) a perch or' reſting place for 


ls * 


ROOT (S.) among Botanifts, denotes that | 


part of a plant which imbibes the nutritious 
Juices of the earth, aud tranſmits them to 
the other parts. In Mathematics, it is a 
quantity confidered as the baſis or foundation 
ofa higher power ;. or one which being mul- 
tiphed into itſelf any number of times, pro- 
duces a ſquare, cube, 9 Sc. quan- 
tw ; ed the ſecond, third, W Fc. 
power of the root, or quantity, ſo multipli- 
ed into itſelf : thus @ is the ſquare - root of 
'&4 X a, or a*; and 4 the ſquare- root of, 
43 nan Again, @ is the cube-root 
of a'X a NK a == ; and the cube-root || 
of 3X 5 X 3= 27; and fo on. | | 
ROOTS (S.) in Grammar, are the pri- 
mitive words of a language, whence the others 
art formed or derived. 
* (S.) hemp, hair, &c. ſpun out into 
— and then ſeveral ſtrings of this 


Irn. trite means of a wheel, 
1 it is called a cord; 


. a cable; Rope is of 2 
ze or dimenſion between both. - 
ROPE-rYann (S.) among Sailors, is the 
yarn of any rope untwiſted, but com commonly 
made out of junk; ts uſe is to make ſinnet 
mats, Sc. f 
| ROPY (A.) ſlimy, claramy, viſcous, gluti- 


Nous, tenacious. 


RO/RID (A.) dewy. { takes 


RORIFEROUS (A.) producing dew. 

RO SAR (S.) a bunch of beads, on which 
the Romaniſts number their pray ers. 

ROSE ( S.) a flower celebrated for its 
ſweetneſs. In Architecture, it is an orna- 
ment cut in the form of a roſe, chiefly uſed 
in corniches, frizes, vaults of churches, Fc. 

ROSE-NOBLE (S.) an antient Engliſh 
gold coin, firſt ſtruck in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. It was formerly current at ſixteen 
e a and & called becauſe ſtamped with 
a roſe 

ROSE-waTzR (S.) a water drawn from 
damaſk roſes by diſtillation. 

Gorpex ROSE (S.) a roſe which the 
pope commonly bleſſes on a Sunday in Lent. 


RO/SEATE (A.) ſcented with, or ſmel- | 


ling of roſes, 


'SEMARY (S.) a plant well known; 


a valuable cephalic, and is good in diſorders | 
of the nerves, and in hyſteric and hypochon - 
driac caſes. 

RCSE'TUM — a hed of _ or a 


n planted with roſes 


ROT 

ROSIN, See Re/in. 

| ROSICRU'CLANS (p. N.) brothers of the 
| roſy croſs, a name aſſumed by a ſeQ or cabal 
ot hermetical phi ers, who a „or 
at leaft were firſt taken notice of, in Ger- 
many, in the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. They pretended to be —_— of all 
ſciences, and to have many important ſe- 


erets, particularly that of ho philoſopher's 
4 ſtone. 


diſtant from London 117 meaſured miles. 
Its fairs are held Holy-thurſday, for horned 
cattle and ſheep ; Corpus Chrifti, or June 13, 
for horned cattle and cheeſe ; July 20, for 
(horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and wool ; z Oc 


tober 10, * horned cattle, cheeſe, and but - 


ter ; and December 11, for horned cattle and 
pigs; the market is on Thurſday. 

ROSSLEY-HILL (P. N.) a town in Cum- 
berland, whoſe fair is NIRO, 
and every fortnight? after, till Sept. 29, for 
'horſes, horned cattle, and linen cloth. 

R OS-SOLIS, or s vxn-Dzw (S.) is an 
agreeable ſpirituous liquor, compoſed of 
burnt —_— ſugar, cinnamon, and milk- 
1 and ſometimes perfumed with a little 
mu 

RO'STRUM (S.) literally denotes the beak 
or bill of a bird ; alſo, the beak or head of a 
ſhip. In Chemiſtry, it implies the noſe or 
beak of the common alembic, which con- 
veys the liquor diſtilled into its receiver, 
Alfa, a pulpit. 

ROT () a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, 
_ from wet ſeaſons, or too moiſt pa- 


 RO'TA(S.) in Mechanics, is a wheel, 
Alſo, the name of an ecclefiaftical court at 
Rome, compoſed of twelve prelates, which 

cognizance of all ſuits in the territory 
of the church ; as alſo of all matters benefi- 
cial and patrimonial. 

ROTA ARISTOTELICA, or Ars To- 
TLE's WHEEL (S.) a celebrated problem firſt 
taken notice of by _ 
is this: how a nave of a wheel 
comes to deſcribe, — one rotation, a line 


rence of the wheel, when a ne 
circumference does no more. 

ROTA/TION (S.) in Geometry, a term 
chiefly applied to the circumvolution of any 
ſurface round a fixed and immoveable line, 


| which is called the axis of its rotation; and 


by ſuck- rotations it is, that folids are con- 
ceived to be ted. 


| wheel, or gives a circular motion. 


ſenſe. 


thumberland, diſtant from London 300 mea- 


FRO 


ROSS (p. M.) 4 town in Herefordſhire, 


genera | 
ROTA'/TOR (S.) that which turns 2 


ROTE (S.) words uttered by mere memos 
ry without meaning, or comprehending the |; 


.RO/'THBURY (P. N.) a town in Nor- ; 
ſured miles. Its fairs are held Friday in 
j | - Eaſter- 


ho Xe 


a , %  _ as 


* 
2 1 


wh mares ge which 


equal to the length of the outer circumſe- 


* 


; We 


hed ls — WIE. = 


- building that is 


«© + TOW Gi. G8 WY arp als 5 


R OU 


Fafter · week; Whit - monday ; oa. 23 and 
All-Saints, Nov. 1, for horned cattle, linen 
and woollen cloth. 

RO'/THERHAM (p. N.) a town in the 
Weſt- Riding of Yorkſhire, diftant from Lon- 
don 161 meaſured miles. Its fair is on Good- 


friday, for cattle and corn ; the market is on | 


 ROTHERFIELD (p. N.) in Suſſex, 
whoſe fairs are held June 18, and October 20, 
for cattle and pedlary. 
RO/THERSTRIDGE (p. N.) in Suffer, 
whoſe fair is September 25, * 


pedlary. 

RO'THWELL, or xowzur (P. N.) a 
town in Northamp diſtant from Lon- 
don 69 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is on 


' Trinity-monday, for horned cattle and lea- 


ther; the market is on Monday. 

ROTO/NDO, or ROTUNDO (8. ) in Ar- 
chitecture, is an appellation given to a 
both within and with- 
out-fide, whether it be a church, a ſalon, or 
the Rke. 

RO/TTENNESS (S.) the ftate of being 
rotten ; cariouſneſs ; putrefaction. 

RO/TULA (S.) a little wheel, or pulley, 


arity. 

RO UBLE (S.) a coin in Ruſſia, worth 
10 8. ſterling. 

ROVE (V.) to ramble, range, wander. 

ROVER (S.) a ranger, or wanderer; 
fickle, inconſtant man; a ſea-robber; a 3 
rate, 

ROUGE (S.) a red paint. 

ROUGH (A.) rugged ; auſtere to 10 
taſte; harſh to the ear; ſevere; hard fea- 
tured ; ; unpoliſhed ; terrible ; dreadful ; ſtor- 


my; boiſterous, 
ROUGH-CAST (S.) « crude model; a 
kind of plaifter mixed with pebbles. 
ROU'GHNESS (S.) ene ; rugged- 
neſs ; uneaſineſs; coarſeneſs of manners; au- 


ſtereneſs to the taſte ; inclegance ; ſeverity of 


diſcipline; violence of operation in medicines; 
formineſs ; ; coarſeneſs of features. 
- ROUND (A.) circular, orbicular, ſphe- 
rical, cylindrical, 

ROUND (S.) a circle; ſphere; orb; re- 


b 2 a courſe ending at the point where 


In a military ſenſe, it ſignifies a 


| walk which ſome officer, attended by a party 


of. ſoldiers, takes in a fortified place around | 


the ramparts, in the night-time, in order to | ga 
fee that the centries are watchful, and every | 


in good order. 


ROUNDELAY (s.) a kind of antient | 


bs... thus termed from its form, becauſe it 
turns back again to the firſt verſe; the French 
call it Rondeau; which ſe. 

. RO/UNDH AD (S.) a puritan, ſo named 


a | part of a horſe ; 


ROY 
from the practice once prevalent among then 
of cropping their hair round. 
RON DHO USE (S,) the conftable's pri- 
ſon, in which diſorderly perſons, found in the 


"ſtreet, are confined,. In a Ship, it is the up- 
permoſt room or cabin, on 9 
where the maſter lies. 

RO/UNDLY (P.) in a round form, or 
manner ; openly; plainly; without ee 
by. the face; vigorouſly; in earneſt. ; 


ſures. 

ROUSE (V.) to awaken; to ſtir up, or 
excite, Among Falconers, it is when a | 
lifts up and ſhakes herſelf, In the Ser- 
Language, it fignifies to hawl in part of the 
hauſer or cable, which lies flack in the 
oo Alſo, to drive a beaft from his 

re. 

ROUT, or sour (S.) a Fedde had,” 
highway, or courſe, eſpecially that which 
miſitary. forces take. Alfo, the defeat, and 
flight of an army. In Law, it is applied ta 
an afſembly of perſons, going ' forcibly to on 
mit ſome unlawful act act, whether they execute 


it or not. 


| 


ranged in a line. 

ROW (A.) to impel or drive forward 2 
boat or veſſel with oars. 

RO/'WEL (S.) the points of a ſpur. A- 
mong Farriers, it is a kind of iſſue, made by 
drawing a ſkain of filk, thread, hatr, or the 
like, thro” the n of the neck, or other 

3 to what,” in Sur- 
gery, is called a ſeton. 

RO'WLAND's CASTLE (p. N.) in 
Hampſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 12, 
for horned cattle, and Nov. 12, for hogs and 


horned cattle. 
RO V Al. (A.) regal; ngly ; belonging 
E 


to, or becoming a King; 
magnificent. 

RO'YAL $ocizTy (S.) a fellowſhip of 
noble, learned and ingenious men, foun 
by king Charles II, for the improve of 
natural knowledge. 

RO WAL YAAATZ I (S. 1 in Fortificationg 
is a breaſt-work raiſed on 2 rampart towards 
the coun 

RO VAI-AN TIER (S.) among Hiiatdis, 
is a third branch of the horn of a e 
buck, which ſhoots out from the rear, or 
main horn, above the dezantler. A 

RO'YALIST (S.) is a loyal man; one 
who maintaints the king $ rights and e. 
tives. 

RO WAL TIES (S.) the rights of the | 
king, otherwiſe called the king's prerogatives. 

RO/YSTON (P. N.) a town in Hertford- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 38 meal, miles. 
Its fairs are held eee Wedneſday 
in Eaſter-week, Wedneſday in, Whitſun- 
week, firſt cate in . and Wed- 


neſday 


In Anatomy, the patella, or knee- ROW (S.) rank and file; à number k 
 ROTUND (A,) wund; 5 ins ſphe- | things l 


ROT Nprr (s.) roundnefs; ſphericity; | 


R 
the market eſe 4 RN 
RUB (V.) to clean, fmaoth, or ſrourany, 
mies 3 to obſtrutt by collition; to fret, ſcratch, 


Aer gall. 
. LANE colligon; hindrance; br: 
55 RUBBER (8) 2 whetftone ; a. caarſ 


q do games out of three at cards, Ge. 
RU'BICAN (.) in che Manege,z a b 
A ſaid to be. of a-rybican colour, when of a 
Wie tron t black, with a light. grey - 
5 


e upon the flanks, but ſo that this grey 
white, be. not predominant there. 
n BBAGE,. or zyzn19n (S.) ruins 
| > fragments of matter; a heap or 
mingled maß; any dhing Mig or worthleſs. | 


of fire. 
uU (S.) a diſeaſe incident to corn, 
ah called mildew, being a ſpecies o 
Alſo, the ruſt gather d by iron * 


RU RRIC 8.) in the Canon Law, Pte 
=. a title or article in certain antient Lau- 
3 thus called, becauſe written, 4 
titles of the chapters in our antient bibles 
are, in red letters. Rubrics alſo denote the 
poles and directions given at the beginning, 
and in courſe of the liturgy, for the order 
FP 
are to be performed. 
RU RRICA (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a 
dame given to ſeveral kinds of maries and 
— the two. principal of which are the 
Rubrica fabrilis of authors, being a ſoft heavy | 
ved marle, commonly called reddle, and uſed 
22 Sc. Tie other, called the 
\ſynepfica of the antients, is a fine 
. muck uſed both in-Paint- 


- 


arms of others, not noble, is Called-gules. 
-RUETA/TION (8) belehing, a yentofity 
ari6ng from indigeſtion, and [diſcharged at 
month with a ver diſagrecable noiſe. 
RUDDER. G. L in Navigation, is 4 piece 
of timber turning on hinges in the ſtern of 
the:ſhip, and which, oppofing ſometimes one 
fide to the water and ſometimes the other, 
turns-or direfts the veſſel this: way or that. 
nt, era (S.) a fort of red 
chalk, or red ochre. 
ARVPDY . * 0d; of a freſh blowing 


"Lis (4.)aanghy age, comfact mas 


; 


RU 
— clowniſh, ruſtic, harſh, ignorant, raw, 
n rugged, . Wes, artleſs, inc- 
egant 
. .}RUDE/NTURE G.) » 18 
the fig figure of a rope EH pres 
with which the irq 2 of the flutings of 
umns are freq vently f 
UDERA/T: ION 1 i of oy Nabe is a 
lone” uſa r for the laying of a 


prement PT.) dess, 
whoſe — are held laſt Friday in February, 
May aa, and Nov. 20, for cattle; the mat- 
e . b. N) in Weser, et 
0 2 in 2 
fairs are held May 2, Oct, a, for horſes, 
Ec. and Eaſter-Tueſday, for toys. 

RU/DGLEY (P. N. Y 2 town in Stafford- 


e ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 6, and -Oc- 
tober a 1, for horſes, ſheep and cattle ; the 


market is on Tueſday. 

RU/DGWICK. (P. N.) in Suſſex, who@ 
fair is Trinity-Monday. . 

RUDLAND (P. N.) in Flintſhire, whaſe 
fairs axe held Feb. a, March 28, and Sep- 
tember 8, for cattle. 

RUD NMENTS (S.). the firſt principles or 
ground of any art. or ſcieace, called alſo the 
elements thereof. 

RUE (V.) to grieve, regret, lament. 


RUE (S.) an herb n of ; grace. : 
ate EFUL (A.) fad » woful,, e uſul, 


RU FF (S.) a — linen ornament, 
pany Pomahoye: dhe get; alſo, a ſmall. 


RUEF (V.) to trump wreng at cards. [In 
Falconry, it is when a hawk hits her prey, 


but does not truſg .it. a 
RU/FFIAN (S.) a brutal, boiſterous, miſ- 
— fellow ; a . a robber ; 8 


=? RU'MPLE (V.) to tiforder 3 diſcowpoley 
8 | #12, to lay, or ppt in plaits, 
U'FFLES (8.) 2 linen ſor orna· 


RUFFORD; (p. N.) in Jeicederſhire, 
we 8 May 1, for. cattle. 
G (S.) a coarſe nappy covenlid. for a 


.RU'GBY (b. N. Ia ton in Warwickſhire, | 
diſtant from London 35 meaſur d miles. ts © 
fairs, are held Auguſt 21, and Nov. aa, for 
— — ſheep and cheaſe; 


> RUGGED (4), woch z vneven; irre- 
227. Pale brutal unpoliſbed; ſtormy 3 


N 10 by deftruRion ;-downfal ; over- 
throw ; loſs of happineſs. 

\RU'INS (s.) a term. uſed for magnificent 
buildings fallen into decay. 

RU'INATE (V.) to ſubvert; demoliſh z 
W FOTRIIST 3 


| 1 12 


1 


' whoſe fair is Whit-Monday, for bullocks 


: horſes and ſheep . 
to draw lines with a rule; to ſquare, frame, 


and figures inſcribed ypon it, of great uſe in 
tactical menſuration. 
it is a ſyſtem of laws and regulations, whereby f ch 


s the paunch, or 


June 24, for cattle ; the market is op Wed- ö 


curſoxily. 
a RUNAGATE (.), rebel; fugitive ; a- 


K Uf, 


Nous (A.) fallen to decay; demo- 
de}, mie price honey) . 
ructive. 


RU/ISHTON (p. N.) in 3 


toys. 1 
RU/ITON (P. N.) a town in Shropſhire, 
whoſe fair is July 5, for hoxneg cattle | 


RULE (V.)+ to govern, controll, manage; 


or order. 

RULE (S.) in matters of Literature, is a 
maxim, A canon, or precept, to be obſerved : 
In any art or ſcience. In Arithmetic, it de- 
notes an operation performed by figures, in 
order to diſcover ſums or numbers unknown. 
Ia Politics, it es government, empire, 
ſway, ſupreme command, Alſo, an inftru- 
ment of wood or metal, with ſeveral lines 


In a monaſtic ſenſe, 


religious houſes are governed, and which the 
religious make a vow, at their entrance, to 
1 

RUM (s.) is a vinous ſpirit diſtilled from 


ſu Canes. 


zur make a low hollow 


ban (S.) in Comparative Anatomy, 
firſt ſtomach of ſuch ani - 
mals as chew the cud, thence called rumi- 
animals. 
RV/MFORD (P. N.) a town in Efſex, | 
W ..4 from London 12 miles, whoſe fair is 


aeſday. 
RU'MINATE (V.) to chew-the 
muſe; meditate; to think again an * 
MMA (V.) in the Sea Language, 
fignifies to clear a ſhip's hold, or to remove 
;800ds from one place of it to another. 
RU MMER (S.) a lagge drinking cup or 
Blaſs, with a broad-mout 
RU'MNEY (P. N.) one of the Cinque 
in Kent, diſtant from London 73 
Incafur'd miles, whoſc fairs are held April 
21, and Aug. 21, forcattle and pedlars ware; ; 
e market is on Saturday. 
RU'MOUR (S.) report; talk ; common. 


. (S.) che end of the .backbane.;, 
I. piece of a bird, Cc. ö 
PLE (V.) 40 ruffle, diſorder, dit. 


WET; 
RUN ($3. in 
much of a ſhip's hell as is under water. « | 
RUN (V.) to move ſwiftly either on land 
ater ; to contend in a race ; to ſtream or 
Len to proceed in a certain courſe or ordert; 


to overflow ;. to expatiate ; to read ur conſider 


—— 


; 


in Sea Language, denotes 4 


; KR U'S 


| ES, or zuNLET (S.) 4 Tinall 


el containing an uncertain quantity of any 
liquor, from three to 20 gallons. 

U'NIC (A.) a term applied to the lan- 
guage and letters of the antient Gore, Danes, 
and other antient languages 

RUNNER (S.) the apper Bags of 2aak) 
In the Sea Language, it is a rope belong- 
ing to the garnet, and to the two bolt-tackles. 

RU/NNET, or RENN ET (S.) the acid 
juice found in the ſtomach of calves; uſed 
in dairies to curdle milk and make cheeſe, 

RU/NNION (S.) a paltry ſcurvy wretch 
an old word. 

RUNT (S.) a Scots or Welch cow or bul- 
lock; but in general denotes thoſe black cat- 
"tle that are brought out of Wales, and bought 
up by our graziers for fatting. 

RUPP'E, our IA, or ROUPIAS (S.) are 
names of a gold or ſilver coin, current in the 
Eaſt- Indies. | 
IO ID (8.) the burſting any part of 


RUPTURE (S.) the act 4 5 

ſolution of continuity. In Surgery, it is the 

| Heraiaz which-ſee, | 
RVRAL, or ausT1c (A.) in pany, 

| denotes ſomething that relates to the cou 
K. (S.) an inhabitant . ch he 


"RURPGENOUS (A.) born in the coun- 


try. 

RUSH (S.) akin of weed that grows in 
marſhy places; figuratively put for a thing e of 
no value. 

RUSH (V.) to move with violence; to 
proceed rapidly. 

RU/SHLAKE-GREEN (P. N.) in Suſ- 
ped "Js fair is 10, for cattle and 

a 

RUSK (S.) a fort of hard light bread, uſed 
with chocolate, Ec. | 

RU!SSET (A.) a darkiſh brown; coarſe; 
home - ſpun; ruſtic. 

RU'SSIA, or Muscovy (P. N.) a 
empire, comprehending a vaſt extent of coun- 
try, in the moſt northerly parts of Europe 
and Aſia, from 200 to 130 eaſt long. and 
between 45? and 72% north lat. Its capital 
.cities are Moſcow and Peterſburg, 

RUST oy A METAL (S.) is the flower or 
calx thereof, procured by corroding and 
ſolvint its ſuperſicial parts by ſome menſtru 
Water is the great inſtrument or agent in 

roducing ruſt; and hence ails, order 
Lacy bodies, dene metals from ruſt * n 

RUSTIC (S.) -a «lown;' a plain —_— 
right country fellow, In Architecture, it 
implies a manner of building in imitation 
of nature, rather chan according to the rules 8 
of. art, 

RUSTIC Wok (S.) is where the-Rlones 
in the faces, Sc. of a building, inſtead of 


being imooth, ate * with the point of 


6 


— * 


« hammer. 
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'R'Y'E 


' RV'STIC ox pen (S.) is that decorated 


with ruſtic coins, ruſtic work, &c. 


RU'STLE (V.) to make a noiſe like a 


. bteeze of wind among the trees, or of new 
ilk cloaths, armour, SW. 


RUT (S.) is the venery or copulation of 


deer; alſo, the track of a cart wheel. 
RUTH (S.) pity; tenderneſs ; ſorrow for 


the-miſery of another. . 
| * (A.) rueful, woful, ſor- 


Fowtul. 
KRUTHLESS (A.) cruel; pitileſs ; bar- 
- barous 


RU/THYN (p. N.) a town in Denbigh- 


- hire, diftant from London 183 meaſ. miles, 


whoſe fairs are held March 19, Friday before 


 Whit-Sunday, Aug, 8, Sept. 30, and Nov. 


10, for cattle and 
- js on Monday. 


pedlary ; the market 


_ RUTLAND (P. N.) the leaft county in 
England, bounded by Lincolnſhire on the 


- arth-caſt ; Northamptonſhire on the ſouth- 


eiſt; and by Lincalnſhire on the weſt and 
north-weſt. It has no borough, but the 
| ſends two members to parliament. 


RYE (S.) a coarſe kind of bread-corn. 
RYE (F. N.) a town in Suffex, diftant 


from London 64 meaf. miles, and ſends two 
members to parliament, whoſe fairs are held 
on Whit-Monday, and Aug. 21, for cattle 


RYE'GATE (P. N.) a town in Surry, 
. Gftant 22 miles from London, and ſends two 
members to parliament, Its fairs are held 
Whit-Monday, and Sept. 14, for bullecks 


aud horſes; the market is on Tueſday, 


IF 


* | oy 


OM 


mouth and larynx, as render 


* 


conſonant of our alphabet; the ſound of 
Which is formed by driving the breath thro? 
a narrow paſſage between the palate and the 
tongue elevated near it, together with a mo- 
tion of the lower jaw and teeth towards the 
upper; the lips being a little way open, with 
ſuch a configuraticn of _ part of the 
the voice ſome- 

what fibulous or hiſſing. In the beginning 
of words, s has invariably its natural and 
.g<nuine ſound ; in the middle of it, it is 
ſometimes uttered with a ſtronger appulſe of 
** to ee, palate, IH 2 as, roſe, 
, roſy, en lb; elk refine hit 
£2 12 the end of — Hables, it — 


S the eighteenth letter, and fourteenth 


4 


time ſounds like 5; as in this, thus, &c, and 


imes like z, as in as, bat, it, bis, &c. 
and generally where es ftand in verbs for erb, 
us gives. It is ſoft in words which have a 
final e, as in muſe, iſe, loſe, neſe 
In fome words it is filent, as in ſte, wviſcount, 

c. At the end of words it is often doubled, 
whereby they become harſh ; as in 


l braſs, ifs, hos, maſs, treſpaſs, &c. In Writ» 
«b-4 „ R 1 R 1 9 


— 


— 


light up lamps on 


baſe, e. 


n 
ing or Printing, the long / is uſed at the bę- 
ginning and middle of words, and the ſhort « 
at the end. In Abbreviations, 8 ſtands for 
ſoctetas, or ſocius 5 as, R. S. S. for regie ſo- 
cietas ſoctus, i. e. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
In Medicinal Preſcriptions, S. A. ſignifies 
ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules of 
art, Uſed as a numeral, S antiently denoted 
ſeven. In Books of Navigation, S ftands for 
ſouth ; S. E. for ſouth eaſt; S. W. for ſouth 
weſt, &c. 1 

SABA/CHTHANI (S.) a word uſed by 


our Saviour on the croſs; but is a dc 


reading of the word Arabtban, or G 
thani, Thou haſt forſaken me, This is taken 
out of P.. xx11. 1. wi _ a 
SA'BBATH (S.) or a day of reft, a ſolemn 
feſtival of the Jews on the ſeventh day of the 
week, or Saturday, beginning from ſun - ſet 
on Friday, to ſun-ſet on Saturday. 9 
modern, as well as the antient Jews, are ve- 
ry ſuperſtitious inthe obſervance of the ſabbath z 
they carry neither arms, nor gold, nor filver 
about them, and are itted neither to 
be no 


touch theſe, nor a candle, nor any thing be- : 


longing to the fire ; on which account they 
Friday, which burn to the 

end of the Sabbath. _ 
SABBATA'RIANS (P. N.) is a ſect of 


Baptiſts, ſo called from their obſerving the 


ſeventh day of the week, as a day ſet 

for the worſhip of God; and a to juſ- 
tify this practice by alledging that the Jewiſh 
Sabbath was never abrogated in the New 
Teſtament ; and that where God has given a 
command, it is our duty to obſerve it till 
be has abrogated or ahered it by a new com- 


mand. SE 
© SABE'ANS (P. N.) were a ſetof i 
laters, much anticnter than the Jewiſh law. 


In the early ages of the world, idolatry was 


divided between two ſects; the worſhippers 
of images, called Sab-ans, or Sabians, and 
the. worſhippers of fire, called Map: : The 
Sabears began with worſhipping the heavenly 
bodies, 3 they fancied were animated by 
inferior deities. | In the conſecration of they 

images, they uſed many incantations to draw 
down into them from the ftars thoſe intelli- 
gences, for whom they erected them, whoſe 
power and influence they held afterwards dwelt 
in them. This religion, it is ſaid, firſt be- 
gan among the Chaldeans, with their Know- 
ledge in Aftronomy ; and from this it was 


that Abraham ſeparated himſelf. From e | 
a 


Chaldeans it ſpread all over the eaſt; 


from thence to the Grecians, who propagated 


it to all the nations of the known world. 
The remainder of this ſect fill ſubfifts in the 
eaſt, and pretend to derive their name from 
Sabius, a ſon of Seth; and among the 
books in which the doctrines of this ſet are 
contained, they have one which they call the 
book of Seth, and job. they pretend was 
vritten by that 5 b. 54 "EEE 


cr Ea apa » ‚ eee 


an: 
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- 


CEE be = of Tak 3 


| mong his tenants, and impoſing fines for the 


SAC 
SABE'LLIANS (P. N.) were a ſect of 
chriſtians of the third century, that embraced 
the opinions of Sabellius, a philoſopher of 
Egypt, who openly taught that there is but 
one perſon in the Godhead. They main- 
tained, that the Word and the Holy Spirit 
are only virtues, emanations, or functions of 
the deity; ahd held, that he who is in 


' Heaven is the Father of all things, deſcend- 


ed into the Virgin, became a child, and was 
born of het as a ſon; and that having ac- 
compliſhed the myſtery of our ſalvation, he 
diffuſed himſelf bn the Apoſtles in tongues of 
fire, and was then denominated the Holy 
Choſt. This they explained by reſembling 
God. to the ſun, the illuminative virtue or 
quality of which was the Word, and its warn- 
ing virtue the Holy Spirit. The Word, they 
taught, was darted like a divine ray, to ac- 
compliſh the work of redemption ; and that, 
being re-aſcended into Heaven, the influences 
of the Father were communicated after a like 
manner to the Apoſtles. | 
SA'BLE (S.) a black creature of the weaſel 
Kind. In Heraldry, it denotes the colour 
black, in coats of arms belonging to gentle- 
men, but in thoſe of noblemen it is called 
dlamond ; and in thoſe of foreign princes, 
Saturn, It is expreſſed in engraving by per- 
pendicular and horizontal hatches, ng 
one another. 8 
SABLIE/RE (S.) in Carpentry, is a piece 
of timber as long as a beam. f 
SABRE (S.) is a kind of ſword or ſci- 
meter, with a very broad and heavy blade, 
thick at the back, and a little falcated or 
ctooked toward? the point; it is the ordinary 
weapon worn, by the Turks. : 
 SA/BULOVUS (A.) gritty, gravelly, ſandy. 
Sac (S.) in Law, is ſaid to be an antient 
ivilege which the lord of a manor claims of 
holding his court, in cauſes of treſpaſs, a- 


SACCA'DE (3) in the Manege, is a 
jab more or leſs violent, given by the rider, 
y 2 ſudden pull of both the reins. A cor- 


. retion uſed when the horſe bears too heavy 


upon the hand. | | 
'SA'CCHARUM (S.) ſugar, or the juice 
of canes, boiled and baked white and hard. 
SA'CCHARUM $aTvani (S.) is ſugar 
of lead, made of ceruſs boiled in diſtilled vi- 
negar; till the yinegar becomes ſweet ; fil- 
ter d through a paper, and ſet to cryſtallize, 
SA'CCULUS (S.) a little fack, bag, purſe, 


or ſatchel, In Medicine, it is a topycal ap- 


lication, encloſed in a linen bag. Alſo, a 
ag filled with medicinal fimples, and ſuſ- 
pended in a liquor, in order to make a diet], 


SA ck (s.) is the Englith name for the 
blue-legged falcon, with a duſky ferrugineous 
back, Tels a ery eg ce of feos, 


| 


_ 


_ 


| 


* 


þ 


\ 


Li 


> 


. | 

very ſwift flier, and ſo bold, that there is 
Tae 88 bird it will not ſeize upon. , 
| RDO'TAL (A.) of or belonging 
priefts or er : | 7 

SACK (S.) is a quantity of wool, con- 
taining juſt 22 flone, and every ſtone 14 
pounds, Alſo a quantity of cotton at 1004 
to 400 weight. A Sack. of corn is thred' 
buſhels. In Fortification, . Sacks are canvas»: 


[4 


bags, filled with earth, and are uſed in mak- 


ing retrenchments in haſte, to place on para- 
pets, or at the head of breaches, &c, Alſo 
a woman's looſe, robe, | — 2 

SA CKBUT (S.) is a muſical inftrument 
of the wind-kind, being a ſort of trumpet, 
tho different from the common trumpet both. 


in form and fize: it is fit to play a baſs, and: 


is contrived to be drawn out or ened, ac- 
cording to the tone required, whether grave 


or acute, 


SACRAMENT (S.) fgnifies in general. 


a ſign of a thing ſacred and holy, and is de- 
fined to be an outward and viſible ſign of an 


inward and ſpiritual grace, Thus, there are 
two objects in a ſacrament, the one the ob- 


je of the ſenſes, the other of faith, Pro- 
teſtants admit only of two ſacraments, bap- 
tiſm, and the euchariſt, or Lord's ſupper a 
but the Romaniſts own ſeven, wiz, baptiſm, 


* 


confirmation, the euchariſt, penance, extreme: 


unction, ordination, and marriage. It fignifies 


alſo an oath, oy that which fol-' 
L to 


diers formerly be true to their com- 


SACRAMENTA'RIANS (P. N.) is A 


name given by the Romaniſts, to all ſuch as, 3 


in their opinion, entertain erroneous doc- 
trines of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
meaning all Proteſtants in general, | 

SACRED (A.) holy, divine, conſecrated 


or ſolemnly offer d to God, with benedictions, 


unctions, &c, Thus kings and prieſts are 
held ſacred perſons. The ſacred college is 


chat of the Cardinals, It is alſo applied to 


things belonging to God and the church. 
Thus churches, church - lands, ornaments, 


Sc. are held ſacred. But in the Civil Law. 


a ſacred place chiefly denotes that Where a 


1 perſon deceaſed has been interred, . Sacred 


o 


majeſty is applied to the emperor and the Ring 


of England. - ! 

SA/CRIFICE (s.) is a ſolemn act of reli - 
gious worſhip, which conſiſted in dedicating 
or offering up fomething animate or inani- 
mate on an altar, by 


e hands of a prieſt, 


either as an expreſſion of their gratitude to 


the Deity for ſome ſignal mercy, or to ac-: 
knowledge their dependance on him, or to 
conciliate his favour. The origin of ſacrifices, 
is by ſame aſcribed to the Phenicians, but 
Ave deco it to the Egyptians, who! 
firſt offered the firſt fruits of their grounds to 


the gods, burning them upon an altar of turf, 


1 


thus in the moſt antient ſacrifices there Me 


1 


| 4N2z 


* . 
* - * 
* 


* 
$ 
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SAF 


Amer living creatures, nor avy thing eoffly 


or magnificent ; and no myrrh or frankin- 
cehſe. At length they began to burn per- 
fumes ; and afterwards men leaving their an- 
tient diet of herbs and Fobts, and beginning 
to uſe living creatures for food, they began 
45 to change their ſacrifices. The feriptures, | 
however, furniſh us with 4 diffetent 4ccoumnt ; 
for Noah, it is ſaid, ſacrificed animals at his 
fed mig out of the ark ; and even Abe} 

himſelf ſacrificed the beſt and fatteſt of his 
ock ; bat Crotius thinks it more probable 


that he contented himſelf with making a | 


mere oblation of his lambs, Ce. without 
Aying them. The Jews . various ſacrifi- 
cots, for the particu of which, we muſt 
en 
S$A'CRILEGE (s.] is the crime of ap- 
3 ra what is derbted to re- 
the crime of robbing Heaven. 
"SACRISTAN {S.) a church 6ffices, o- 
therwiſe called ſexton. 
© SACRPFSTY (S.) in Church Hiſtory, is 
an apartment in the church, whete the fa- 
erty utenffls were kept; being the ſame with 


r 
, calamitous ; wk colour'd. 
SA PDEN (V.) to Hake fad, gloomy, 
melancho 


5 $ADDIE (S.) is a ſeat upon a horſe s 
back, contrived for the cent of che 
rider. 
„Appocrrs (P. 2 io, Jewiſh A 
„ were a famous called fi 
their under Sadoc — Buch of A+ wn 
of the Sanhedrim at feruſalem, and 
teacher of the law in the principal Gvinity 
ſchool of that city. Having often, in his 
Ectures, aſſerted to his ſcholars, that they 
ought not to ſerve God in a ſervile manner, 
—- to reward, but only ont of filal 
— and fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadoc 
and Baitbus, inferred from thence, that there 
were” no rewards or puniſh 
oy and, therefore, ſeparating from the 
of their maſter, they taught, that there 
oe no reſurtecken, or future ſtate, Many 
embracing this opinion, gave riſe to the ſact 
c 89 who were a kind of Epicu- 
but differing from them in this, that 
| denied a future Rate, they al- 
/ — 7 world was created by power of 
God, and governed by his providence; where- 
as the folldwers of Epicorus denied both. 
The'Szdducees denied 5 
nation whatever, and not o be Nel 
written. traditions, but all 
Di Tertanichit, excepting the Penny, 
| L. (A.) out of danger; Tree from 


— 8.) a buttery or pan = 
AFE coxprcr (S.) 842 n by 


___ 


ho King we the ber el reigner, 


manner of Cows; | 


e | as are affigned 
| ſenſe ſailing 
moſt be learned by practice on lh 


1 


for his ſafe coming into and paſſing out of ifie 


kingdom. 


SAFE cvanp (S.) a protection formerly 
granted to a ſtranger whio feared violence from 


ſome of the king's ſubjects, for ſeeking his 


8 by courſe ob law, 
'FFRON (S.) is cultivated in fields for 
_, and is no where the E ok HIND ſuc- 
a7 in England, En ron 
generally allowed ſuperior to any other. "_s, 
®"SAGA/TIOUS J quick of ſceat ; wick 
| of 1 acute in making dif- 


in Commerce, i » is a 
2 MT 


(S.) is a plant w 
NM . Ts 
2 cephalic or ſodorific. *. yn of it, 
made in the manner of tea, has been Joog, 
famous, as- the common drink of 


ſevers, The virtues and uſes of w4 


virtue, are the fame with the other. 
SAGE (A.) wm 9 iſereet. 
SAGFTTA 


; > Alranomy, bee 
row, or dart, pm x ellation of ov; wg 


hemiſphere, near the cagle 5 

five ftars, according to „ aye ih 2 
but in Mr Flamftead's catalogue, of no 
than 23. In Botany, it implies * 


oft pag; (ah eee 


"SAGVTTAL (A.) in 9 
ſecond of the genuine ſutures 
or Kull. 

SAGITTA/RFUS, or che axcxzn (8. = 
ASronomny, is the gth of the 12 liens of the 


Zodiac, 


SA s.) the pith of a tree called Lan- 


dan, growing in the Molucca Ilands, in the 
Eaſt Indies; and is of conſiderable uſe in diet, 
as 2 reſtorative and nouriſher. 

ments after this | 


'SAIC, or (iar (S.) * Turkiſh veſſel, - 
very common 12 + 
chandize, 

SATL (S.) in Navigation, is an affem-. 


blage. of ſeveral breadihs of-canvas, ſewed to- 
ether by lifts, and edged round with a cord, 
Fatened to the yards of a ſhip, to make 


it drive before the wind. Sails, allo, 


the vanes of a wind-mill, In Falconry,it is 
| a term for the wings of a hawk. | 


SAVLING (S.) properly denotes the art 


-of navigating and working a ſhip or of cauſ- 


ing her to obferveſuch motions ang dire ions 
the navigator; in which 
ers from navigation, and 


hed of 
Sailing alſo denotes a particular method 
nayigation; in Which ſenſe we ſay aware ®: 2 


| . 5 ne Hogs d cn toll 


Levant for carrying mer 


— 


„eh have been explained under thelr te- 


22 go thro', and what courſes to ſteer; 


r 


great circle, or neatly fo, paſſing thro' the 


whoſe fair is Aug, 6, for 
cheele. 


| ire, TS uy eee and | 


PEVE IFN © 0 MR oy 


_ For horſes, cows, and thee 


0 wi. In Gunnery, it is a {mall fort of can- 
non, whereof there ate three ſpecies, extra- 
ordinary, ordiaary, and middle-fized. | 


SAL 


ſpectlre heads, except the laſt, 
GAT CIRCLE SA LIN (S.) in Na- 
tion, is the art of finding what place a 


{ that her track ſhall be in the arck of a* 
e failed from and that bound to, | 


' SAVLORS (S.) the eldet and more expert 
ſeatnen, who are employed in working and 


managing the fails, tackle, ſteering, Sc. 


SAP IN (S.) called holy-graſs, med- 
dle-ſodder, Spanith trefoil, Cc. | 
SAINT (.) i the Romiſh Church, is a | 
holy perſon deteaſed, and fince his deceaſe | 
canonized by the Pope, after ſeveral infor- 

mations and ceremonies, 
ST ANNE's HILL (P. N 2 in win, 


ST DE'CUMANS (p. N.) in Fig 


wt ag 
SAR RFON's b. N.) in Radnorthire, 
whole fair is Aug. 15, for horned cattle, ' 


ſheep, and horſes, | 1 
2 2 (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe. 
12, for 
* M GARET 52 (P. 
* fair is July 31, for ann S. 
bands, and toys 
. ST MARGARET"s N.) near Marl- | 


borough, 3 in Wiltſhire, w whoſe fair is July 31, - 


3 MARY CRAY (FP. N.) in Kent, 
whoſe fair is Sept, 10, for toys ; nn 
Is . ro 

Sr WINIAN (p. N.) in Northumberland, 
whole fair is Sept. 27, for black cattle, ſheep, 
horſes, and mercantile goods 


Sr PE/TER's (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe | 
War, ſignifies a light going (oo ring Soy] 


ht by Re and July 10, for toys. 
ST S E/PEIEN (P. N.) in Corawall, 
whoſe fales are May 12, 2, July 3% and Sept. 


— oxen, ſheep, hops, Cc. 
(S.) final end; cauſe; purpoſe ; 
regard to „ perſon or thin | 
(S.) in Falconry, is a fort of 


SAL AIK A1 (S.) is a falt made from 
the herb Kali, uſed in making glaſs. 

SAL az MONIAC, or AMMoONTAC (S.) is 
© natural ſalt, ſo called becauſe formerly dug 
out of the ſands of Africa, near Jupiter Am- 
rhon's temple ; but that uſed among, us is, 
itious, being » e urine, ſea- 

and wood- 


projecting. 


8 AL 


ö I * s. } is ſiſtpetee 
having its volatile N 
ing flowers of ſulphur l 
melted in a crucible, 


F. % w. cherou 
SALA'CITY 18.) ut, lechen, — 


tonneſt. 


1 or SALLET 5.) a food of yar 


SA'LAMANDER 8.) 2 creature fappo 4 
ſed to live in fire; which is altogether a 8. 
tion, It. is alſo 2 name given by zuthors ww. 
— ſpecies of the Hzard kind; but the” 

rincipal are two, the water. newt, and the. 
Land alimander, The firſt is the 
| tailed lizard, with four toes on the aftterior,” 
and five on the hinder-feet; about four In- 
ches in 2 and a fingers thicknefs ; the” 
] back is of a _ ov, and * | 
1 Vp, gf eve 

Is a ſpecies 501 


with red 
SA'L AND 


in "on receiver. after 5 
""SWLARY ($.) s Ehe, eben Wow. 


ance, or annual wages. 
SALE (S.) in general, fignifies the tranf- - 
ferring the p of goods from one o 
another, upon ſome dt conſidexation. 
SALEABLE (A. ons} 
fit for ſale. (#:} : 
wo (A. . rough, — 


rsa ) one who ſells rea 
made Cloaths ; alfo, ane who Fells cattle is 
'Smithfield market. ” 
SA'LET, ATE, of SALADE ON 


want 


| the head, antiently worn by 
on! differing from the cafk in robs, it 5 * 
— 4 and was little more than a bare cap. 
SALIANT (A.) in Fortifcation, denotes 
There are two kinds of angle 
the one ſaliant, which are thofe that pre 
their point outwards ; ; the other re- e 
which have their points inwards. Inftances 


of both Kinds we have in tenailles and Ka. 


works. 
| " SA/LIENT, SALFAN'T, Ur | ar akt A 
(A.)] in Heraldry, is Uh be to a lion, of o 
ther beaſt, When its fore-legs ate raiſed in 
be poſture. | 

SA Lic, or at Au raw IS.) an antieut 
— fundamental law ef the kingdom of 
France, ufually ſuppoſed to have — made | 


SAL. ormnmz (S. ) isa ng out of the 
2 chiefly in Poland. It is ſo-called from 


its tranſparency. 


tic #olatile ſalt of fal monie, dulci- 
ied with ſpurit of win. 


dy Pharamond, or at leaſt by Clovis, in vir-. 
tue whereof malbe are only to inherit. 
' SALINE, or SALINUS (A. ) ena er 


_ SAL VOLATILE oLx0gum'(S.) is an a- falt; haying the taſte and Navour of Halt. 


SA'CISBURY, or N&W. San UN (P. N Ns 
| ity in Wittſhire; Mttant Trom London — 


SAL 


wks miley nnd fone two. niembers.to | evapora 


The fairs are held Tueſday 
. for 147 and woollen cloth; 
old Lady-day, April for 
broad 8 men. cloth, Whit-Mon- 
Ay and Tueſday for pedlary and horſes, and 
Tucſday after Oct. 20, for 5 onions, 2 
cheeſe ; the markets ate hurſday 


VA, s ITE (S.) is 4 tha pet 


* 138 the arterial 
2 1 S 
<es, and coriveyed ſalival d 

into the mouth, f for : * <td nh 
BALVVAL (4 * epithet a ipplicd to 
which ſupply wipe wt 


NA ion (S.] in "Medicine," is 6 
| promoting of the flux of ſaliva, by means of 
- medicines, moſtly by Mercury. The chief 
uſt of ſalivation is in diſcaſes belonging to the 

and the membrana adiſpoſa, and. 
principally in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 


tho” it is alſo ſometimes uſed in epidemic | 


and cutaneous diſeaſes, Cr. whoſe criſes 
tend that way, 

AIX, or sALLow (S.) the willow, 

*SATLOW ry ) fickly, — morbid. 

SALLY in Architecture, 
we more al projecture. In the Mi- 
Etary Art, it denotes the iſſuing out of the 
upon the befiegers in their works, in 
erder to cut them off, and hinder the pro- 

l pax vale un | 

*"SA'LLY-yorT 8 * gate at which ſal- 
Ees are made. 

SALMUON (S.) is > very fine fim for the 
table; of which there are ſeveral - ſpecies, 
x. the common ſalmon, the trout, the red 


SALMAGUINDI (s. Jan odd kind of db, 
made up of a N of chopped meat and 
with oil, vinegar, pepper, 

onions, and 


er ing. 
SALON, or s4z.oox (S.) in Architecture,, 
is a very lofty ſpacious 


| 


SALT (S.) in Natural ins is the 
name of a ſeries or ſubdiviſion of foſſils, na- 
turally and not inflamma- 


eſſentially fimple, ; 
ble and foluble in water, Of the foſſils of | 


this cla, natnre affords us three diſtinct or- 
ders. The fo of the 6 order are thoſe 
Found native and pure, either in the earth or 


without its ſurface, and exhibiting all other | ful, 


natural characters, tho often without their 
proper term. the ſecond are found thoſe 
not native, but in form. of ores, never pure, 
but diſtinguiſhable by their taſte, and immer- 
ſed in and blended with the conſtituent matter 
of earths and ſtones in extremely fine parti- 
cles. And of the third are thoſe naturally 
ſound ſuſpended in waters, and in a fluid form, 


is What 


S AM 
ton oſ part of that water; as 
in making ſalt from ſea water and ſalt ſprings. 
In Chemiſtry, it makes one of the leading 
and moſt active principles; or elements 
curable from mixed bodies. There are three 
kinds thus obtained, two whereof are volatile, 
and the third fixed. The volatile are acrid 
and urinous falts; the fixed, lixivious, or 
thoſe drawn from aſhes, The urinous 
lixivious ſalts are alſo called alkalies, or . 
kilious ſaits; the former bei volatile, nd 
the latter fixed. This is a copious ſub- 
ject, and affords abundant matter for diſcuſ- 
fon; but for further particulars, we muſt re- 
fer the curious reader to Mr Boyle, Dr Shaw, 
and other haturaliſts, whoſe diſquifitions, on 
this head, are very learned and curious, 
SALT or ra ral (S. ) is made by cal- * 
ciuing crude tartar, and then boiling it in 
water, and then evaporating the liquor to * 
drineſs. 


whi ſee. 


A 24, for toys. 
A'LTASH (P. N.) in Cornwal, whoſe. 


| fairs are Feb. 2, and Aug, 5 for horſes, oxen, 


ſheep, Cc. | 

SALTVER (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary* 
in form of St Andrew's croſs, which may be 
ſaid to be compoſed of 2 bend, dexter and 
finiſter. 

SALVAGE moxty (S.) a reward allowed. 
by the civil and ſtatute law, for the ſaving of 
Ghips and goods from the danger of the ſeas, 
pirates, or enemies. 

SALVA'TION (8. ) preſervation from e- 
ternal death; reception to the happineſs of 
Heaven. 2D 
(A.] wholſome, health-. 

romoting health, is 

[I LVE (V.) to cure, help, remedy; to, 
1 or fave by an excuſe or ſalvo. ” 

ALVE (S.) an oiatment, or emplaſter, | 


SALVER IS.) a plate commonly of filver, 


and. ſupported ith a foot ; uſed to let glaſſes 


| oh with wine or other Itquors. 


SA'LVO (S.) an exceptign ; reſervation ; 
excuſe. 


ſafe; adva ntageous, 


SALUTA'TION (S.) the act of ſaluting 
2 or paying reſpect and reverence to 


AMuraxr (A0) wholeforne, health-, 


'SALU!TE (v.) to greet 3. to welcome 3 
to pay reſpect or reverence to any one. 

| SAMA'RITANS (p. N.) were the people 
of Samaria, and the inhabitants of the of 
| vince, of which Sarnatia was Ihe capital ary 
In this ſenſe it (ould ſeem That we migh 
give the name of Samaritans to the Fe 
of the ten tribes, who lived in the territories 


8 Ke en, their propet be. e 


of Samaria. Howerer, the ſacred authors us 


yheloe. 


SALTPE/TRE (S.) is the ſame as Nitrez, | 
SA/LLOOT fe. x.) in Edex, whole fair it” 


SA'LUTARY (A.) wholſome; healthful ;, 


* 2 


AVii. 25, 


SAM 


"the name of Samaritans only to thoſe frange pear to be no more 


people whom the kings of Aſſyria ſent from 
Ln the Euphrates, to inhabit the king- 
dom of Samaria, when they took away cap- 
tive the Ifraclites that were there before. 
Thus we may fix the epoch of the Samari- 


' "tans at the taking of Samaria by Salmaneſer, 


In the year of the world 3283. This prince 
carried away captive the Iſraelites that he 
"found in the country, and affigned them 


dwellings beyond the Euphrates, and in Aſ- | + 4 | 
the reformed divines to be an act of God 


grace, by which a perſon's deſires and aſſeg 


ſyria, 2 Kings xvii. 24. He ſent other inha- 
' bitants in their ſtead, of whem the moſt con- 
fiderable were the Cuthites, a people deſcended 
from Cuſh, and who are probably of the num- 
ber of thoſe whom the Antients knew by the 
name of Scythians, Eſerhaddon, the ſucceſ- 
for of Salmaneſer, being informed that. the 
people who had been ſent. to Samaria, were 
infeſted « far that devoured them, 2 Kings 

e imputed it to their ignorance in 
the manner 'of Worſhipping the god of the 
country. Upon which he ſent a prieſt of the 


God of Iſrael, that he might teach them 
* the religion of the Hebrews. But they thought 


they might blend this religion with that 
which they profeſſed before ; ſo they conti- 


nued to worſhip ore idols in conjunction 


with the God of Iſrael, not perceiving how 

abſurd and incompatible theſe two religions 

were. However, afterwards, they entirely 
uitted the worſhip of their idols. 
 SA'MENESS (S.) identity; not diffe- 


rent. | . 

A'MLET (8) « fittle or young fal- 
mon. | 
 SA'MPFORD PEVEREL (P. N.) in De- 
vonſhire, whoſe fairs are held April 21, and 
Aug. 29, for cattle. . 2 
SA MIAN ZA TA (S.) in the Materia 
Medica, is the name of two ſpecies of marl 


* 
* 


pled in medicine, viz. the white, and the 
; py rniſh white, both aſtringents. 


SA MPHIRE (S.] a plant that uſually 
grows in clefts and precipices near the ſea ; 
and uſed as a pickle. | g 
SAMPLE (S.) a ſpecimen; a part of a 
commodity, or other thing, given as a pattern 
to ſhew the quality of the whole, 
SAMPLER (S.) a pattern or model of 
work ; a piece worked by young girls for im- 
rovement. . 
SAMPSE'ANS (P. N.) in Church Hiſto- 
„an antient ſet, who were properly nei- 
ther Jews, Chriſtiaps, nor Gentiles, tho they 
took their name from the Hebrew word ſemet, 
ſun ; as tho' they worſhipped that planet. 
They acknowledged only one God; wathed 


| themſelves often; and in almoſt every thing 


attached themſelves to the religion of the 
Jews. Many of them abſtained wholly from 
eating of Acth,# Scaliger will have them the 
e with the Eſſenes; and indeed the Samp- 

ns, Efſencs, Elcelaites, and Maſſalians, ap- 


. 


. 
2 (A.) curable ; that may he. 
ed. „ „ 
SA/NATIVE (A.) powerful to cure; of 4 


healing uy: | | 5 
ENVTO, or sAco BENITO (S.) a 


SAN 
king of linen garment, painted with devils 
and flames, worn by perſons condemned by 
the inquiſition, h | 45 

SANCTIFICA'TION (S.) is defined þy 


the ſame ſect. 


4 


' 
1 


tions are alienated from the world; or, f 


other words, to feel an abhorrence of all vice, 


and a love of virtue and religion, 
SA\NCTIFY (V.) to make holy; to fres 
from guilt; to ſecure from violation. . 
SANCTUPMONY (S.) a ſcrupulons aufte- 
rity a ſhew of a more than ordinary holis 
nee” Oy I TY —— | 
SA/NCTION (s.) the authority given to 
2 judicial act, by which it becomes legal and 
authentic, a Is 
_ SA/NCTITY (S.) holinels; goodneſs; gods 
lineſs. rs ces | 3 
© SANCTUARY S.) among the Jews, was 
the fanctum ſanctorurn, or holy of holies, the 
moſt retired part of the temple, in which the 
ark of the covenant was kept, and into whick 
none but the high-prigſt was allowed to en- 
ter, and that but once a year, to intercede 
for the people, Among the Romaniſts it » 
uſed for that part of the church in which the, 
altar is placed, incompaſſed with a tail or bal- 
luftrade, Alſo, an afylum, or place of pro- 
tection or ſafety. ; 
SAND (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a genus 
of foſſils, the characters of which are, that 
they are found in minute concretions; form- 
ing together a kind of powder, the genuine 
particles of which are all of a tendency to one 
determinate ſhape, and appear regular, tho* 
more or leſs concretions z not to be diffolved 
or diſunited by water, or formed into a cohe- 
rent maſs by means of it, but retaining their 
figure in it; tranſparent, vitrifiable by ex- 
treme heat, and not diſſoluble in, nor effer- / 
veſcing with, acids. 4 
"SAINDAL (S.) in Antiquity, was a rich 
kind of flippers, worn on the feet by the 
Greek and Roman ladies, made of gold, fill, 
or other precious ſtuff, confiſting of a ſole, 
with an hollow at one extreme to embrace 
the ancle, but leaving the upper part of the 
foot bare. It is alſo uſed for a ſhoe or flipper, 
| WOrn by the pope, and other Roman prelates, 
| when they officiate, 300 | 
| SAND-pacs (S.) in the Art of War, are 
bags filled with earth or ſand, to raiſe para- 
pets in haſte, +) 
SANDBACH (P. N.) a town in Cheſhire, 
diſtant from London 153 meaſured miles 
yhols fairs ate hold Eaſter-tuciday, and Weir 


* 


* 


6 SAN 

| e * for cattle and horfes; 
1 n . 

e oond ba a terrible miſchief, in- 

<ideat to the lands 2 — 2 


= 


DAR AGH 85 in Natural Kft 


ative foſſile, tho top of 


—— 
Ex quay — 4 — 
the copper and filver, mines of 
8 RE painters, = 


the common yellow orpiment. It is foun 
| fine and valuable rcd. 
| „ | 
| Yard rein, 


_ 9 


Wor precious 
2 — ä 


1 

NWR 4s aaudrifh n, con- 

1 RS). metal, as it is cal- 
laſs is made; and fojouming 

: N if is allo allen 

8 a eruptions of volca-. 

rl 


in Kent, diftant from London 70 70-mea- 


— 


Went. The fairs are held Dec. 4, for three 

Gays, for ond other mercantile goods; 

April x2, and OR. 12, for cattle. 
_SANDIX (S.) a Kind of minium or red- 


minim. 
K,. pd uro (s.) in Law, 


3 memory 10 do au lawf 
. GUTFICA/TION 5) in he Anind| 


«enemy. is the of chyle into 


. SANCUINARY (Ame blooty, wur. 
. Kherous. 
ound (A) rod ; of the colour of 


5 abounding mi Pers mance hon} | 
[=o 68905 
Lie great ,counci] ef 3 rein 


. 
N 


4 
7 4 
- 


£5, 


#2 3 » WW) 


TI 5 e 


4 1 on each fide, Coe 
21 0 the » raed life and death, which power 


/ 


jon pany: (S.) is a dry and 


kind of kalen | 


miles, and ſeads two members to parlia- | qualities 


7 made of ceruſe, n 


1 


the deſtruction of the te 
before the death of 

veral inferior Aaken in each 
of which confiſted of 23 perſons ; all theſe 


F of Jeruſa- 
SANTES {S. Medicine, is a ſerous 
e 


and 


There 2 


from wounds ; it differs 
q hich is thicker and whiter, = 
SA NITY (S.) dee, foundneſs of mind 


the ſactitiods red arſe- and 


War e and the 5 
— os e e e 
is 


F SAPIENCE(S.) wiſdom ; ſagenefs Frag 
pr wh (AH wanting vital Juice ; dry; 


(P. N.) one of the Gage old ; huſk 


"SAPOR nee; feng hs. 
SAPOROUS (A-) four ; rein 


SPY (K.) Juicy 3 Torculent 3 young 3 
firm ; weak. 

SA'RABAND (8.) is a muſical 

tion in triple time, the motions of which are 

ſlow. and ſerious. It is alſo a dance to the 


. 


ſame meaſure, _ is much like the mi- 
nuet. 

- SA'RACENS/( :K.) aro the 
* Arabia; ſo the word — 4 — 


which fignifies a defart, as the greateſt pa 
of Arabia is: and this being the cor 


| of Mahomer, his 3 


SARCASM (8. ror of Crs, 
which has the t 2 


4 the orator ſcoffs aber his enemy 


SARCENET (S.) fine thin woven e 
SA RCLE (V.] to weed corn. 
- SARCOCPLE (S.) in Surgery, is 


42 . or hernia, wherein 5 > re 


tumiſied or indurated, like 2 
ſcirchus, or * enlarged by a fleſhy excre- 
{ ſeence, which is frequently attended with 
acute pains, and ſometimes ulceration, ſo as 


at laſt * 


* bat of their hands 40 years * 


* 


tion. 


8 fat. 


And otherwiſe called cauſtics. 


Mediterranean, fituated between $2 and 10 


and 60 broad * gives the title of king to 
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hire, whoſe fair is July 29, for cattle. 


Ing of a great number of long ftrings hanging 


if ; infernal ; diabolical, 


"_—_ 


S a I 
SARCOCO/LLA (S.) in Pharmacy, is 
fum-reſin, brought from Perlia and Arabia, 
in {mall granules. 

- SARCO'/LOGY (S.) is that part of ana- 
tomy which treats of the ſoft parts, ez, the 


muſcles, inteſtines, arteries, veins, nerves, and 


SARCO'MA (S.) denotes a fleſhy excre- 
ſcence in any part of the body, particular- 
ly the noſe. 

SARCO/PHAGOUS mwznicings (S.) in 
Surgery, are thoſe which eat away proud fleſh, 


SARCO Tics (S.) in Surgery, are medi- 
cines which generate fleſh in wounds. 

SARCULA'TION (S.) in Huſbandry, is 
a kind of hoeing uſed to root up the weeds 
among corn. 

SARDACHA'TES (S.) is a beautiful ſpe- 
cies of agat, of a cloudy and ſpotted fleſh» 

our, 

SARDIUNTA (P. N.) is an ifland of the 


eaſt longitude, and between 399 and 412? 
north latitude. -It is about 140 miles long, 


the duke of 
it is. | | 
SA'/RDONYX (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is 
a genus of ſemi-pellucid gems, of the onyx 
ſtructure, zoned or tabulated, compoſed of 
the matter of the onyx variegated with that 
of the red or yellow cornelian. | 
SARNFO/LIDYRN (P. N.) in Carnarvon- 


voy, under whoſe dominion 


SARR (P.N.) in Kent, whoſe fair is Oc 
tober 15, for toys. | 
" SA'/RSAPARILLA (S.) in- Pharmacy, is 
the root of the rough ſmilax of Peru, conſiſt- 


from one head ; they are ſudprific and atte- 
nuant, 
SARSE (S.) is a fort of fine lawn ſieve. 
SASH (S.) a fort of ornamental girdle, 
worn by military officers. Alſo, a window 
made to let up and down with pullies. 
SASHO/ONS (S.) leather put about the 
ſmall of the leg in a boot, to'keep it from 
wrinkling. g J 
SASTERIUS (S.) in Anatomy, is both 
an abductor and elevator, ſerving to move the 
legs upwards and forwards, determining them 
to croſs each other, as the taylors fit with 
them, whence the name. 
SA/SSAFRAS (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
wood of an American tree, of the laurel 
Kind, imported in large ftrait blocks, It is 
ſaid to be warm, aperient, and corroborant ;' 
and that it purifies the blood and juices, and' 
that an infufion of it, in the way of tea, is a 
pleaſant drink, ; 15 
A TAN (p. N.) the prince of Hell; and 
the great adverſary of mankind. 
SATA/NIC, or sATAN⁰M,A (A.) devil- 


 SA/TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leathern bag, 
s by ſchool- boys, for carrying thelr boolcs, 


SAT 


SATE (V.) to ſatiate, glut, pall; to feed 
beyond natural appetite. 5 

SA/TELLITE (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the 
ſame with a ſecondary planet, or moon; {6 
called from its continually waiting upon, 
or revolving round one of the primary plas 


nets. n 

SATTIATE (V.) to ſatisfy, fill, glut, pall 
to ſaturate; | . 

SATVETY (S.) fulneſs beyond pleaſure, 
or ippetite 3 mere than enough. 

SATIRE, or 8aTYs (S.) in matters of 
Literature, is a difcourſe or poem, expoſing 
the vices and follles of mankind. * In Hea- 
then Mythology, it was a fabulous kind of 
demi-god, or rural deity, of the antient Ro- 
mans, repreſented with goats feet; and ſharp 
pricked up ears. Some think the notion of 
theſe ſatyrs might have been derived from 
the monkeys known at preſent under the 
ſame name. | "ee 


SATVRIC (A.) ſevere, cenſorious, biting, 
* | | 


SAITIRIST (S.) a writer of ſatires, 

SATISFA/CTION (S.) in Law, is the 
giving or making recompence for ſome in- 
jury done; or the payment of money due on 
bond, judgment, Ge 
* SATISFY (V.) to content or 2 to 
gratify the appetite; to recompenſe; to free 
from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſpenſe; to con · 
vince. c 
SA'TRAPA, or sAT RATES (S.) in Per- 


| fian Antiquity, denotes an admiral; but 


more commonly the governor of a province. 
Sal TTIN (S.) a gloſſy kind of fGilk ſtuff, 
the warp of which is very fine, and ſtand 
out ſo as to cover the coarſer woof. ' 243 
SATTINE'T (s.) a flight thin kind f 
ſattin, commonly ſtriped, and chiefly uſed by _ 
the ladies for ſummer night-gowns. 5 
' SA/TURATE (V.) to fill, glut, cram, 
cloy ; to ſuffice. | 
SATURA/TION (S.) in Chemiſtry, is 
the impregnating an acid with an alkali z gr | 
vice verſa, till either will receive no more, 
and the mixture become neutral. 5 
SA/TURDAY (s.) the ſeventh or laſt day 
of the week, ſo called from the idol Seater, 
worſhipped this day by the antient Saxons, 


| and thought to be the ſame as the Saturn of 


the Latins. 1 5 
SA'TURN (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the re- 
moteſt of the ſuperior planets, which, by rea- 
ſon of its great diſtance from the ſun, ſhines 
with but a feeble ray. Its character is hy. 
In Chemiſtry, it is an appellation given to 
lead. In Heraldry, it denotes the black ed» 
lours, in blazoning the arms of ſovereign. 


I 


* 


rinces. | 2 
. SATURNA'LIA (S.) in Roman Antiqui- 
e | 9 


*. 


% 


dancing, and feſtivity ; z che rich 


SAV 


ty was a ſeftival obſerved about the mile 
December, in honour of the god Saturn. 


It laſted a whole week, during which no pub- 


lic buſineſs was done; nothing but drinking, 

and poor, 

maſters and flaves, were all upon a leyel. _ 

SATURNTNE (A.)] an appellation given 

to o perſons of a melancholy diſpoſition, as be- 

ing ſuppoſed to be under the influence of the 
t Saturn. 

SAVAGE (A.) wild, uncultivated, un- 
tamed, cruel, barbarous. 

"SAVVAGE (S.) a mon wild. and. uncivilie- 
ed; a barbarian. 

SAVA'NNA. (S.) an open meadow with- 
out wood. Alſo, a town or river of Georgia, 
in North America, 

SAUCE (S.) pickled roots, herbs, ſallets, 
Se. any thing that gives a reJiſh to food. 

SAT CEBOX(S. a rude Es fel- 


SAUCEPAN (S.) a ſmall pan on whi 
is {et on the table; a Be e A ey 


ter for a tea 

SWUCINR 188 (S.) 888 petulance; 
impertinenoe; rudeneſs to and contexnps of 
ſuperiors. 


— SAUCT'SSE, or. SAUSAGE (S. in the Mi- 
litary, is a lung train of powder, ſewed up in 


a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches in 


diameter, ſerving to ſet fire to mine3, 

* SAUCISSON. 
maſs of large branches of trees bo 
ther; Far differing -only from a 2 5 
this is compoſed of fmall 

SA'UCY (A.) pert, petulagt, contemptu- 
cus, inſolent. 
SAVE (V.) to preſerve, or free from dan- 


e e rr vp | 


of preſerve, 

SAVE e.) except; not including, 

"SA'VEALL (S.). 2 ſmall pan to have. the 
ends of candles. 


SA'VIN (S. n herb, a ſpecies of juniper. 
In Medicine, it 2 21 ye nent | 
attenuant. - 


SAVING (AJ. frugal ; ;, 'parkmonious ; 5 


care ful . 9775 
* iro with” exception in foyour 


a OI oct Fr 


r . 38 - 8 * 
3 ; : ' 


hah and Saviour o Frke F 
OR or 87 SA VIOUR (P. N. F — 
ligious order in the Romiſb, „church, PEE: 
-by St Bridget, about che year 1345; e ſo 
called from it's being p our Sa- 
viour himſelf dictated to the 25 its 
conſtitutions and xnles. ; wr 
SA UNTER (V.) to n 
der . 
a whoſe x 
ſtilled afford a (5) 6 plat oil. leaves 1. 
” an {S.) ſcent ; odour; taſte; re 


(S.). in "Fortification, i is a. 


branches of twigs. _ 


; | with. a roſaceous flower. 


SCA 
SA'VOUR (v.) to taſte, ar woli6; to bay 
like, or have ſomething of, 
SA/VOURY (A.) pleaſing to the ee; | 


reliſhing; piquant. 
e ) a. ſort of colewort, 48 


war eh of 


| VOY (P. N.) is a duchy, fituated be- 
tween France and Italy, on the weſt fide of 
the Alps; bounded by the lake and OY 
of Geneva, on the north; by Switzerland an 
Piedmont, on the. eaſt; by another part of 
- Piedmont and Bauphine, on the ſouth; and 
by . Compte and Dauphine, on the 
we 

SAU'SAGE, or $avcincs (S.) is a po- 
pular food, prepared of ſome crude meat, uſu- 
Fally either pork. or veal chopped ſmall, ſca · 
ſoned with ſalt and pepper, and put in a gut. 
The moſt eſteemed of this kind is the Bologna 
ſauſage, which is made of freſh pork beat in 24 WY 


| mortar ; with garlic, pepper in the grain, 
other ſpices. 

SAW (S.) is a dantated inftrument for 
cutting ſeyeral ſolid matters; as wood, Lone, 
ivory, Fc. 

SAWBRIDGE/NORTH. (P. N. J town 


in Hertfordſhire, whoſe fairs are held April 
23, and October rg, for horſes 3 the 


is on Wedneſday. 


S WIS f (8. ) is one of the moſt ſingu- 
lar animals of the fiſh-kind, grows to the 
length of 12 feet or more, including the ro- 


rum, and is very thick in proportion; the 


head is large, and. terminates in a 28 ro- 


ſtrum, 3 or 4 feet, or more, in length, and 
furni all along, on both * with very 
long robuſt, and * or denticula- 


SANXIFRAGE (S.). i in u Botany is 2 plant 
The tuberoſities at 
the root of the white · flowered ſaxifr 

kept i in the ſhops, under the name of ſaxi- 
ſrage ſceds j they are diuretic and attenuant. 
But tho many di different int plagts have been cal- 


3 
Iv1 E » I 
— aa 67 | ap poſſeſa * vis. 


N cebit (P. N.) a town in | 
Suffolk, diſtant, from London $6 meaſured 
miles. Its fairs are, held Holy-thurſday and 
e e n the market is on 
Thurſday. 
SAY, . te. ee utter, pronounce, 


d [tel 

SAY, or sv e in Commerce, is a 

kind of ſerge;. or woallen ſtuff, much uſed 27 

Ri. for linings, and by the religious for 
rts... "Alſo, a, maxim, or proverbial lay- 


"SCAB (8.1 the dried Ea of ſore or 
wound; tte itch or wang 
SCA/BEARD (s.) the ſheath of a freed j 


the cover of a horſe” 
ns pos 


$ ears are moderately large, andone a kitle, 


SCA 


VCA/BIOUS ( S.) a medicinal plant that 


ws in the corn-fields. 
SCA/BIOUS (A.) itchy; leprous ; ſcabby. 


SCA/BROVUS (A.) rough, rugged, uneven, 


harſhly, unmuſical. 

SC A'FFOLD (S.) among Builders, is an 
aſſemblage of planks and boards, ſuſtained by 
treſſels and picees of wood fixed in the wall; 
whereon maſons, brick layers, &c. ſtand to 
work in building high walls, Sc. and plaiſte- 
rers, in plaiftering ceilings, &c. Alſo, a ſtage 
raiſed for the execution of ſtate-priſonets, 

SCALAYDE, or scAar avo (S.) in the Art 
of war, is a fettous aſſault made on the 
walls or ramparts of a city, or other fortified 
place, by means of ladders, without carrying 
on works in form to ſecure the men. 

SCALED (V.) to burn with hot liquor 

SCALD (S.) a loathſome diſeaſe; a kind 
of local leproſy, in which the head is cover- 
ed with a ſcab. 

SCALE (V.) to ferape off the feales from 

3 to mount a wall by ladders. 

SCALE (S.) is a mathematical inſtrument, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Ines drawn on wood, 
Srafs, ſilver, Cc. and variouſly divided, ac- 
cording to the purpoſes it is intended to ſerve; | 
whence it acquires various denominations ; 
as the plain-ſcale, diagonal-ſcale, plotting- 
ale, gunters-ſcale, Sc. In Muſic, it Nig- 
nifies the arrangement of the fix ſyllables 
Tun by Guido Aretine, wt, re, mi, fa, 19 

, called alſo the gammut. It bears 
name of Scale, from its repreſenting a kind 
of ladder, by which the voice riſes to acute, 
or deſcends to grave; each of the ſyllables. 
being, as it were, one of the ladder. In 
Geography and Architecture, Scale is a line 


divided into equal parts, placed at the bottom 


of a map or plan, to ſerve as a common mea- 
ſure for all the parts of a building, or all 
the diſtances or places of a map. Allo, a 
balance, or a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam a- 
.gainft another. Alfo, the thin Hells or crufts 
which make the coats of fiſh. 

SCA'LENE, or 1 IAN IA 
(S.) in Geometry, i s 2 triangle whoſe Tides 
and angles are unequal. 

SCALE'NUS (S.) in Anatomy, is a name 
given to one of the flexors of the neck. | 

SCALE-zoArd (S.) a fort of thin board, 
"uſed in making band- Bones. 
| 1 (S.) leproſy; a fort of morbid 


SCALLION (S.) a ſmall fort of 1 
SCA'LLOP, or the Iz 1su scALLoy ( 
3s a name for the blue-ribbed red pecten va- 
Ticgated with white ; being about o inches 
long, and nearly as much i in breadth, having 
on the ſurface about 15 broad YL ribs, 
placed at nearly equal diſtances from one an- 
other; the valves are very little elevated, and 


— — 


: 


verument of one prince; but is no 


order to know Whether the qualities be 


convenient; ſcarce; 


| SCA'MBLING (A.) ati 


| reproac 


SCA 


| SCALP (s.) the ſkin that covers all- the 


ſcull, 

. SCALP uf .) to take off the fin chat co- 
vers the ſcu 
SCA'LPEL (S.) in . a kind of 
knife uſed in diſſections and chyrurgical 
operations, 

SCA/LPER, or scALPING KNIFE S 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed for 1 
and carious bones. 


from one another ; 32 3 Vagrant, 
or uncertain. | 
SCA/MMONY' (S.) in the Materia Me- 
dica, is a conereted vegetable juice of a plant 
of the ſame name, partly of the reſin 
partly of the gum-kind, of which there. 
two ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
places from which 2 are brought. That 
from Aleppo is of a ſpongy texture, light and 
friable, 1 a faint difagrecable ſmell, and It its 
| taſte bitteriſh, nauſeous, and acrimo ious. 
The Smyrna ſcammony is conſiderably 5 
and heavy, of a black colour, and of a mu 
| ſtronger ſmell and taſte than the other, other- 
wiſe it much reſembles it. It is uſed only as 
a purge., 
SCA'MPER (V.) to run away in a hurry. 
SCAN (V.) to examine a verſe, by mea- 
ſuring its feet. 

SCAN DAL (S.) offence | 1 0 ven by the 
faults of others; reproachful ſperion; op- 


robrious cenſure ; infamy. 

SCANDALVZE (V.) 2 raiſe falſe reports 
to the prejudice of a perſon's charakter to 
: + diſg 18853 ( ein | 1 

CANDA S (A giving ublic 
_ infamous; 5 opprobtious; Nd, 
ceful. | 
FCANDALUM MAGNATUM (.) is 
Law, is a defamatory ory ſpeech, or writin * 
the 1 injury of a perſon dignity; ; 12 [gr 
a writ that bears the ſame name is 


2 — 


for the recovery of damages 
SCANDINA “VIA {> 1 f is a ere 
country, which confiſted of Sweden and Nor- 


way, which were ſometimes under the go- 


under 
the dominion of Sweden "wad Dei 8 
ScANNI NG, or scanv10N (S. * 


etry, is the meaſuring of a verſe by f eh 
obſerved. 


SCANT (A.) let than what is proper. or 
parkmopious,. _ 
SCA/NTINESS 68. 5 narronelsy want of | 
compaſs, ſpace, or amplitude. 

"SCA LEY (S.), a imall patter, | or 
err e (S.) afize or meaſure; , „ 
little piece. 


1 APE-coaT (S.) in n Jewith Antiquity, 


was the goat which was ſet at . on t _ 
great day of RNs | 


n | 
* 8 „ n - 


_— - * — oO = 
40 2 5 SCA- 
© * 
— - * 0 ö 
2 . 


| -nonth-riding of Yorkſhire, 


Ta SCARCE, or sc ITE 
'ſeantly 3 with, difficul 5 62 2 
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SCA 


SCA'PHISM (S.) in Perfian AT 
was a kind of torture or puniſhment ; which 
conſiſted in locking the criminal in 2 ſort of 
box made of the trunk of a tree, with only | 
five holes for his head, artis and legs to come 
then; then ancinting the parts with, honey | 
and milk, in order- to invite the flies, Sc. 
he as-expoſed. to the ſun; and in this ftu-" 
ation was left till 8 put an end to his 


miſerx. 

SCAPULA (S.) in "Anatomy, is the 
houlder-blade, a triangular bone, ſituated 
on»the outüde of the ribs, and commonly 
: fromthe ſecond to the ſeventh rib. 

" SCAPULAR (A.] in Anatomy, is a name 
given to two pair of arteries, and as many 
veins; the arteries. are the external ſcapnlar | 
artery, which is fent from the ſubclavians 


to the external parts of the ſcapula ; and the | 
| * ſeapular artery, Which ariſes from | 


the axillary arteries, and goes to the parts 
that lie under the 5 The ſcapular 
veins; which are alſo. external and internal, 
ariſe in like manner from the ſubclavians. 
Sc PULAR, or scAruLaxy (S.) is a 
part of the habit of ſeveral religious orders 
in the church of Rome, worn over the gown, 
—— badge of . veneration for the 


Virgin. 

-SCA'PUS.(S.). in Architefture, is 
Fuſt or ſhaft of a column, 

SCAR, or xscaxr (S.) the ſeam or mark 

wound after it is healed, 

SARA REUS (S.) a beetle; which fee. 
SCA RAMOUCH (S.) an Halian zany, or 
buffoon ; ſo called from 3 poſture-mafter of 
Yhat name, who, in the year 1673, acted in 

SCARBOROUCH (p. N.) ee 
diſtant from Lon- 
don 204, 8 2177 two — 
bets 40 parli 5 is on Ho 
*Thutiday ; che markets are on TBurfdays 4 
Satman. i 

SCARCE (A.) | rare 3 ; " uncommon i bo "no 


* 


"SOARCENESS, or *cancity (s.) 


re of SCARE G is oh rang ; Infrequency, | 


t e Serie) 6, Mary | 


5 , bird e 5 


7 — ey pu 
=> 8.) N Re” N 


. = 


3 ach th e cupping e 
3 PICARLET | 8.) a eee deht red. 


3 


SCA RLET oK (S.) 35 the lex; od 


2 Ls ol gak on which 5 A ond 


Wh "ie * we. © 


SCH 
 SCARP (S.) in Fortification, is the intg- 
rior talus, or ſlope” of the ditch next the 

place, at the foot of the rampart. 
SCATE (S.) is a ſea-fiſh; alfo, a ſort of 
ang with a ſmooth ſquare rib of iron, 


;\SCA/TTER (V.) to Liflipate, "dil 
row Ioolely about. 
; SCA'/TTERLING (S.) a vagabond; onę 
who has no home or ſettled habitation. 
' SCAVVAGE(S.) a toll or cuſtom antiently 
exacted by mayors, ſheriffs, and bailiffs of 
cities and towns-corporat?, and of merchant- 
ſtrangers, for wares expoſed and offered to 
ſale within their liberfies ; which was pro- 
hibited by 19 Hen. VII; dor the city of Lon 
don ſtill retains this cuſſom. 
SCA/VENGER (S.) is a officer 
annually choſen for cleaning the ſtreets in 
nr pariſh of the city of London and its 
u 
0 SCE'LERAT (S.) 2 villain; a rogue; a 
wicked wretch. 
, SCATURIENT (A.) ſpringing as a 
zuntain. 
SCENE wk in its primary ſenſe, denoted 
2 theatre, e place where dramatic pieces, 
1 other public ſhews were exbibited; and 
not he i the ſcenes in the different 
parts o lay, according to the modern 
practice. Now, {xv the” Scene is a part 
or diviſion of a dramatic poem, Thus plays 
are divided into acts, and acts are again ſub- 


| Seidel into ſcenes; in which, ſcene is pro- 


perly the perſons p refent at, or concerned ig 
the action on he ſtage at ſuch a time; 
Whenever, therefore, a new actor appears, or 


into other hands; and therefore a new ſcene 
commences. 

SCE/'NERY 8.) is the Uſpoſition and re- 
gulation of the ſcenes of a play. 

SCE'NOGRAPHY (s.) in 'Perſpetive, 
is the 8 of a body in a perſpec- 
tive a deſcription thereof in all 
its en ch ch ib appears to the eye. 
1 (S. S.)the power of ſmelting; ſmelt; 

our 


or e borne by kings, on ſolemn oc- 

as an enſign of command and auths- 

i bs Astronomy, it is one of the ſix 

Fe confte!lations of the ſouthern hemt- 
_ conſiſting of 17 ſtars. 

Phe PFICISM 68. is the doctrine and 
2 of t the Sceptics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
renet that all things ate uncertain and 
| Inc6mprehenfible, and that the mind is never 
to B to any thing, but 54 is nag in 

perpetugl doubt and ſuſſ penſe, - 
8 alſo called Y 5 hich ths. Wo 
SCHEAT; OE nt 8. ) is a fixed ſtar 
the ſecond magnitude,” in the juncture of 
leg. with the left Ghoulder of . = a 


S F 
* 41 * 
U A , 


7898 the length of it, uſed to ſlide with. 
SCATH (V.) to waſte, damage 33 5 


an old one diſappears, the action is changed 


Sc PrfR ts.) is 4 Find of royal laßt, 5 


ö 
4 
5 


Earn LEN ³˙·¹ůͥmͥm.ſ̃ͥ Ut 7 


82; 
_ repreſentation of the aſpects of the geren 


2 Grammarian, "who writes fcholia, that is, | 


(killed in academical learning and * di- 


-Vay or night, by the ſhadow of the A. 


SC] 

SCHE/LLING (S.) a Dutch coin, con- 
taining ſix ſavers, in value 6d. 

SCHE/DULE (S.) is an inventory, or par- 


ticular of goods, or other matters. Allo, a: 
ſcroll of paper 0 * nt, annexed or ap- 
ended to à will or other writing, contain- 

pe ng ſome particulars omitted i in the main 
writing. 

SCHE/'MATISM (s.) a combination of 


the 8 Qs of the heavenly 
a ME (S.) a plan, 179 or me. 
Were 3 a project, contrivance, or defi 


todies ; any lineal or mathematical diagram. 


SCHE/MIST S a pr 5 A con- | 
( 0. waar der tree to be 35 into angther,” 


tri ver. 

* SCHE'SIS. (S.) is a figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby a certain affectation or inclination 
of the epponent is feigned, on purpoſe to be 
anſwered, Alſo, the habit of the body, as 
It i 1s fleſhy, lean, &c, 

SCHISM (S.) is a ſeparation, or breaking 
off communion with any church, on account 
of ſome diſagreement in matters of faith or 

iſcipline. 

SCHI/SMATIC (S.) is one who ſeparata 
from the true church, 

SCHO/LAR (S.) one who learns * ny thing 
of another; a.man of . 

 SCHOLA'YSTIC (A.) ſomethi Po: 
ing to, taught, or practiſed in the chools. 

SCHO/LIAST, or con, ron (S.) 


minutes, gloſſes, &c. upon antient authors, 
who have written in the learned PETS: 
SCHO/LIUM (S.) a note, annotatio 
remark, occaſionally made on ſome pa = 
propoſttion, or the like. 
SCHOOL (S.) a place of diſcipline, in- | 
ſtruction, and education. | 
SCHOOL-uz x (S.) perſons Who are 


vini 
eee egg (8. ) is that dart or 


ſpecies of divinity which clears and diſcuſſes 
goons by and r in which 
nſe, it ſtands, in ſome meaſi oppoſed to 


» 
politive divinity, which, is ras, on. the 
authority of the fathers, councils, &c. 
SCIA'/GRAPHY (S.) in Architecture, is 
the profile or ſection of a building, to ſhew 
the infide thereof. In Aſtronomy, it is 8 
art of dialling, or the finding the dau of the 


moon, or ſtars, 
* SCIA/TICA, or the HIP-GOUT. 1955 
violent and obſtinate pain in the hi iefly | 


in the joint, where the head of t 


bane is received into the acetaduluma "the 
toxendix, | ” 
SCVENCE (S.) in Philoſophy, denotes any 
doctrine, deduced from ſelf-evident and cer- 
in principles, by a regular demonſtration. 
Alle, one -of 


the liberal arts; which are 


74 


3 


| 


- | to. the houſe of A 
north-eaſt by the rivers: Drave and Danube, 


Ss 

Grammar, Rhetoric, Logie, Arithmetic 
Mufic, Geometry, Aſtronomy. 

SCIENTIFIC, oz'$cIEXTIFICAL (A.) 
is ſomething relating to the pure, ſublimer 
ſciences; or, that abounds" in ſcience or 
know ledge. © 
SCUMETAR (8. Y a fort of broad crooked 
ſword, © 
5 SCINTI/LLATE (v.) to ſparkle 3 toemit. 

parks. 

SCVOLIST (S. one who thinks he knows 
more things than does; 2 n 


kind of knowledge. 
ehting with a ſhadow. 


N Y 8.) ghting 
SCYON (Ss Il twig taken from one 


SCIO/PTIC (S.) is a ſhoe gr globe of 
wood, with a circular hole or 
wherein a lens is placed. It js ſo fitted 
like the eye of an animal, it may be 
round every way, to be uſed in making ex- 
periments of the darken'd rom. 

SCIRE FACIAS (S.) in Law, is a judiy 
cial writ moſt — oy to call a perſon' w 
ſhew cauſe tothe court, 'w re paſſed 
ſhould not be executed. 

SCVRRUS: (S.) ian Seer is 2 hard 
tumour of any part of the body, void of pain, 
arifing from the infpiffation and induration 
of the fluids contained in a gland, the? it may 
appear in any other part, eſpecially in the 
fat, being one of the ways w n an in- 
flammation terminates. 


SCI'SSABLE (A.) cable of wing Ss 


| vided ſmoothly 


SCI'SSARS 497. ml known inſtrument 
for cutting ne aſunder. 
ScLAVO NIA (P. N.) a 'proviees ſubjett 
and bounded onthe! 


which ſeparate it from Hungary 3 e 
200 miles long and 60 broad; 

„ SCLEROPHTHA'LMTA' (s.) 18 Me- 
dicine, is a ſpecies of opthalmla, wherein the 

| eye is dry and inflamed, Gs Fe” 

| brows. © 

SCLERO TIC A (S.) in Anatomy; is one 
by” coats of tunics of the eye, / 

- SCLERO'TICS (S.) ate medieines proper 
o harderi and conſoli rr 
to which they are applied. | 

SCOFF *. to , Ads to treat 
with inſolent ridicule. __ 

SCO/FFER (S.) a thacker — 3 2 
8 re ce nt chin, 

ScoLAPAX (S.) the woddeock. . 

S8golD ie 1 | quatrel with weit and 
1 3 : 
LE be. N) il Woe; bete fair is 

Eafter-Tuefday, for horſes and toys. 
eee (85) an inſect or 
with a very long body, and a vaſt number 
legs. Alſo, à fiſh that frees itſelf g the 
hook, by RY: out its * 1 2 


| Sa- her, built for the defence of ſome 


| or (V.)'to throw out water, Ge. 


1 5 2 (A.) fall of rocks. 


. 


: FEOTCR (V.1 whack 3 to cut with nar- | 
00 T1878 (P. N.) divines who, fol- 
8 d * 

the E t 
Thontifts. 


uw, 7 
north to ſouth,” and from 50 to 3 
broad, 
with England, Scotland in divided into 33 


# ae : , 
F 1 ? - 
a b 


—— — . eee e ee eee pars wi | Cy eos EA A HAR ped * 
b e . oy 7 
I . : \ ; 
F * 
* 
* 


8 C O 
SCONCE (s.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 
, or other poſt. Alſo, a penſile candle- 


onen (V.) to mulct, or fine, for ſome 
Fault committed, or duty neglected; uſed a- 
the ſcholars at an umverſity. 1 

_ SCOOP (S.) a fort of deep wooden ladle, 


with a ſcoop. 
SCOPE 8. ) aim; drift; intention; room; ! 
; latitude; amplitude of intellectual 


obs (8) e e 
about the ſize of a field-fare, with the head 


aurited with two fingle feathers, 


ORBU Tic, or SCORBUTICAL (A.) 

SCORCH T7 parch, burn th 
F to or e 
 outiide. 


\ SCORDIUM (5) the hed water ber- 


SCORE 8. the number twenty; an ac- 
<ount kept” by marks on tallies; Tok 
— ; fake; account; a gebt imputed. 


is the recremeats of metals in u- 
or * maſs which is produced by 
metals and ores; and when cold is 
and not didotuble i in water ; being | 
a Kind of glafs. 

SCORIFICATTION { 8.) in Metallurgy, 
i: thi art of „ r either entirely 


Sies (a) ar ʒ recrementitious, 
-- SCORN{V.) to ie ; ad Brent £ 


ORN S.! contempt ; ſeoff; flight. - 
. ) # venomous reptile, | than 
fomewhat like a lobſter, with a long} 
8 4500 deadly fting at the end of 

it. In Aftronomy, it is the eighth ſign in 
the Dediac, dehoted by the character m. 
In the antient art of war, it denotes an en⸗ 
gine uſed in the defence of the walls of for- 


tiped places, _— arrows, fire-balls, 
"SEO (8. Bot; payment ; dat abe Zo, | or 


ne 


- SCO'TLAND (p. N.) excluſive of the | 
1? and 6 west 


' is fituated * * | 
betweed 542 30, and 38 30“ 
e — 


from cat to weſt; Since union | 


| or iwimming i in 


ALA, or pnoss (S.) among Netel- 


8 C R 


ſhires, or counties, which altogether ſend 
| 


only 30 Knights to parliament, by reaſon the 


ſhires of Bute and Cathneſs chooſe only al- 
ternately, or oy other parliament in their 
turns ; as do thoſe of Cromartie, and Nairn, 
Kinroſs and Clactiah, The royal boroughs 
of Scotland are 65, but fo claſſed as to ſend 
only 15 bury to parliament. 

SCOTCH coxLrors (S.) thin flices of 
yeal fried, 

SCOT-rxzz (A.) that pays nothing ; ; 
that goes — 3x} 
SCO'TOMY & ) in Medicine, a dizzineſs 
Eo e head, cauſing dimneſs of 


SCO'TFER (r. .) in Lincolnſhire, 


SCO'TTO (P. N.) in Northamptonſhire, 


for {weeping the oven; a maulkin. 
SCOUNDREL 8. a mean raſcal; a low 
petty villain. 


Pony to run 1 In the Milit⸗ 
is to rake a line from end to end with ſhot, 
| SCOURGE ws a whip; alath; an 5 
ſtrument of diſcipline and puniſhment ; 
plague , famine, war, or pe 

SCOURSE vp. to exchange cne thing 
for another ; to ſwap. 
SCOUT 680 ane who is ſent privily to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy; an ad- 


n e ee rie E 


* 
ner, bl E (V.) to grope er paw with 


| the ha jo ſcrape or ſcratch. 
KRA S.) any thing that is little more 


"SCRA'GOY ( (A.) lean, thin, rough, 


nee (V.) to ſnatch or catch at 
a thing W be from another; to 
the hands. 


3 or craſh ſome- 
3 
F 4 bit, crumb, 


rake, or amaſs ; to _—_ into one's fay 
miliarity 5; Aid to wa a harſh noiſe; to 
play anſkitfully on a dale; to bow auk- 


rdl 
[ow ($3 difficulty ; perpleiey ; di- 


ScRAPER (s.) a miſer; a yoo filler, . 
ScRAT (S.) an hermaphrodi 

'SCRA (V.) UE the nate; 
to blot or efface. 


| ib 5 N x (S.) a method of paint- 


ing in Freſco, 


on which is a white plaiſter, 1 


whoſe fair is July 10, for horſes and goods. 
| whoſe — is Eafter-Taciday, for horſes and 
xe apmen. 

O'VEL (S.) a fort of mop of clouts - 


SCOUR (v.) to rub, cleanſe, purge, 
Art, 


mall remnant. 
AA (F.) to thave, rub, or erazc ; ts 


5 preparing a black ground, 


| ſhadows, 


or agony. 


ral planes the whole length of the ſcrew, in 


whoſe bufine 


king $ os. in Medicine, isa 3 


4 - ; . q : 
* 


S CR 
being taken off with an iron bodkin, the 
black appears thro the holes, and ſerves for 


SCRA'TCHES (S.) a diſtemper in horſes, 
which appears in dry ſcabs and þ but between 
the heel and paſtern joint. |. 

SCRAWL (V.) to draw, write, e 


9 0 
lous tumour, uſually of the ſame colour withy 
the ſkin, ſeated principally in the ſides of the 
neck, behind the ears, and under the chin 5 
and, indeed, ſcarcely any part of the body is 
exempt from it; ; and it is a dreadful circum- 
ance, that this diſorder is tranſmitted from 


parents to their children 


carefully, or {kilfully. T7 '. SCROLL (S.) a writing or parchment... 


SCRAY (S) is a fs atone, 
SCREAK. (V.) to make a fuill or ſharp 


noiſe, 
SCREAM (V.) to cry out, as in aht, 


SCREECH (V.) to cry out as in” terror 
and anguiſh; to make a harſh diſagreeable 
noiſe like the night owl. 

SCREECH-ow 1. (S.) an owl that makes | 
a horrible hoating in the night, 

SCREEN (S.) a device to Aa off the 
wind, or heat of the fire. Alſa, a riddle, 


to ſift malt, corn or ſand, 4 


SCREW (S.) is one of che ſive mechanical 
powers, It is a cylinder cut into ſeveral con - 
cave ſurfaces, or rather a channel or groove 
made in a cylinder, by carrying on two ſpi- 


2 2 manner, that they may be always e- 


2 y inclined to the axis of the cylinder in ö 


r whole progreſs, and alſo always incli- 
ned to the baſe of it in the ſame angle. 
Arcaiuxpes's SCREW (S. Jin Hydrau- 
lies, is a kind of ſpiral ꝑump, for raiſing 
water, ſo called from its inventor Archi- 
medes. 
SCRIBBLE (V.) to write in a cateleſs 
manner, without uſe or elegance. 
SCRI'BBLER (S.] a petty writer; a 
worthleſs paltry author. 
SCRIBE (S. ) an officer among the Jews, 
was to write; of which there 
were three kinds ; the firſt and principal of 
which were the ſcribes of the He whoſe, 


office was to and interpret ſcripture 3 
theſe en and eſteem among 


the Jews, and had even the precedency of the, 


prieſts and facrificers, and their af BS were N 
receixed with almoſt as much ref 55 jy the 
word of God. itſelf, _ The, ſecond kind, pro- 


perly called the Scribes of the people, were 
a, fort of magiſtrates, And the third by 
were public notaties, or ſecretaries of the coun: | 
cil; which were the leaſt conſiderable. 

SCRIP (S.) a bag, budget or fatchel; a 
bit of any thing. 

SCRIPTURAL. (A.) contained in 4 
bible; biblical. 

SCRUPTURE (S.) is an oppellation 7 
by way of eminence, to the ſacred 
ſpired writings of the Bible. See Bid. 
 SCRI'VENER (S. ) one who b 
and engroſſes writings; one whoſe bulinely 1s) 

ace out money at intereſt. 
RO/FULA, or ecru (S.) the 


I» LAT) 
Ds 


fis middle. And Scruples 


rolled u 
' SCROLLS, or scRoWIISs 1 
8 are the ſame with Volutes; 


SF ROTUM (S.) in Anatomy, is the caps. 
ola or bag in which the teſticles are con- 
tained. 


SCRUPB (S.) a mean, ſorry, pitiful et | 


an old worn out broom. 


SCRUB (V.) to rub hard, © 
SCRUBA'DO (S.) the itch; ſloren- 


3 (S.) it may be the fame witls | 


SCRU'PLE (S.) a doubt of e 8 
Also, a weight equal to the third part of a 
dram, or to 20 grains. In Aſtronomy, Scru 
- ples of the moon, Sc. eclipſed, are the parts 


dow, expreſſed in the ſame meaſure Wherein 
' the apparent diameter of the moon is expreſ- 
ſed, cruples of half duration ar an arch of 
che moon's orbit, which the center.of the 
moon deſcribes, from the of an e. 
clipſe to che middle. Seruples of an immer- 
fon, are an arch which the moon's. center” 
deſcribes, from the —_— of an eclipſe to 
emerfſion, are am 
arch of the moon's your! deſcribed by her 
center from the time of emerſion of her limbs 
to the end of the eclipſe... 
| 'SCRU"PULOUS (a 3 nicely doubtful, | 
full of ſcruples. 

1 SCRUTINE'ER (8.) he that cXAMINES: 
the liſts after balloting ar voting · | 
SCRUTINUZE (Y. } toexamine, or make 
A ſtrict enquiry into. 

SCRUTINY (S.) 2 feri examination, of 8 
the ſeveral votes 7 at an election, in or- 
der to diſcover unqualified voters. 4 
SCRUTO: IRE (S.. a cabinet with draw= 
ers, opeuing with a lid downw ards to write 
[ESC a 
SCUD, or scUupDEE (V.) t run. a; 5 
IT camper off in a hurry « A a7 * 

9800 FFLE (29) 5 * 10 © | 


a roll ; 2 5 
2 pay 18 to aue. — 


933 
(V. 0 ta Jack about; to hide one 5 
125 by in 7 and corners. 

Scl. L. (S.) the. cranium; 1 the arched bone | 
"which incaley and defends the brain. Allo, 2 
hoal of fiſh... Alfo, alittle oar, - 
 SCU'LLER (S.) is a boat rowed with. 


ſculls; che Waterman — with ſculls. 
880 


of the moon's diameter immerſed in the Tha-- 885 
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SEA 

SCU'LLERY (S.) a place to waſk or ſcour | 
the diſh ſhes in. 

*SCU'LLION (s.) a kitchen drudge ; a ſer- 
vant under the cook. 

ScuLk (V.) to carve; to engrave. | 

_ SCU"LPTAR (S.) a carver, or engraver, | 
in wood or ſtone, - 

SCULPTURE (S.) is an art by which, 
by taking away, or adding to matter, all 


. Forts of figuresare formed by the hand, either 
in ſtone, wood, 


wax or metal. In its full 
Latitude it ſignifies both the art of worleing in 


creux, properly called engraving, and of work- | 


3ng in relievo, which is more firictly called 


SCUM (S.) properly denotes the impuri- 
ties which a liquor, by boiling caſts up to the 
ſurface. Alſo, the ſcoria of metals. See 
Scorra. 

SCU'MMER (S.) among Hunters,” is the 
of a fox. 

'PPER-nores (S.) in a ſhip, are 
Fmall holes on the deck, thro which the 
water is carried into the ſea. 

SCURF (S.) a kind of a dry milliary ſcab ; 
a dry ſcaly matter on the head ; dandraff. 

SCU/RRILE, or SCURRILOUS (A.) rail- 


. ing, ſaucy, hoſe, ſcandalous, opprobrious 


SCU'RVILY (p.) vilely; baſely, 
coarſely. 

SCU/RVY -{S. } according to Dr Syden- 
ham, is known by a ſpontaneous wearinels, a 
beavineſs of the body, difficulty of breathing, 
eſpecially after motion, rottenneſs of the 

ms,-a ſtinking breath, frequent biceding of 
the noſe, difficulty of walking, ſomerimes 2 
Spelling, and ſometimes a falling away of the 
legs, in which there are always livid, plum- 
beous, yellow, or violet-colour'd ſpots, and 
_ «yi of the face is generally. of a pale 


UR VV (A.) pitiful, mean, ſorry, vile, June 


worthleſs; contemptible. 

SCU'RVY-crass (S.) is the [poouwort, 
an herb good againft the ſcurvy, 

SCUT {S.) the tail of a hare or rabbit. 

_ SCU/TAGE (S.) was antiently a tax im- 
poſed on ſuch as held lands, Sc. by knight's 
ſervice, towards 1 King's army, 
either in perſon, or by ing a fufficient 
man in their room. 

SCU"TCHEON (S.) fee Eſcutcheon. 

SCU TTLE (S.) is a duft-baſket ; the 


trough of a mill, thro* which the meal runs. 


into a tub. In a Ship, Scutrles are ſquare 
holes cut in the deck, ſerving to let people 
down into any room below. 
name given to thoſe little windows and long 
holes cut out in cabins, to let in light. Alſo, 


the name of a ſea-fiſh, 


SCYTHE (S.) an inſtrument for mowing 
graſs or corn. 
SEA (S.] is frequently uſed for that vaſt 
water encompaſſing the whole earth; ; 


Seuttle is alſo a | 


SY E A 
but ĩs more properly a part or diviſion of thoſe. 
waters, and is better defined a leſſer aſfem- 
blage of water, which lieth before, and waſh- 
eth the coaſts of ſome particular countries, 
from whence it is generally denominated ; 
as the Iriſh Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, the 
| Arabian Sea, Cc. 

SEA-cALF (S.) is the ſeal, and is fo 
| called from the noiſe he makes like a calf, 
SEA-CHART (S.) is a geographical de- 
ſcription of the ſea · coaſts, with the true diſ- 
tanges, and courſes leading to them. 
SEA-coAr (S.) ſo called becauſe brought 
to London by ſea. 
SEA-coasT (S.) the ſhore, or land ad- 


joining to the ſea. 
SEA-cow (S.) is the manatee, a 
bulky animal of the cetaceous kind. It lives 


| principally about the mouths of large rivers, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its fleſh is white 
| like veal, and very well taſted. 
SEA/FORD (P. N.) in Suffex, one of the 
Cinque-ports, and ſends two membery to par- 
liament ; diſtant from Lewis 7 miles. Its 
fairs are held March 14, and July 25, for 


pedlars wares. 

SEA-#0G (S.) is the purpns, 

SEAL (S.) is a puncheon, a piece of me- 
tal or other matter, whereon are engraven the 
arms, device, Cc. of ſome prince, ſtate, com- 
munity, magiſtrate, or private perſon, often 
with a legend or ſuperſcription, the impreſ- 
fion whereof in wax, ſerves to make acts, in- 
ſtruments, Sc. authentic. | 

Tux cazAr SEAL (S.) is that where- 
by all patents, commiſſions, warrants, &c. 
c ming from the king are ſealed. The Pri- 
vy Seal is that ufually firſt ſet to grants that 
are to paſs the great ſeal. Seal is alſo uſed for 
the wax or lead, and the impreſſion thereon, 
affixed to the thing ſealed. 

SEALE (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe fair is 
for cattle and pedlary, 

SE/ALER (S.) is an officer in chancery, 
appointed by the lord chancellor. or keeper of 
the great ſeal, to ſeal the writs and inſtruments 
there made in his, preſence, 

SEAM (S.) the mark where two pieces of 
cloth are ſewed together with a necdle : alſo, 
a meaſure of corn of 8 buſhels. Alfo, the 
quantity of 120 pounds, or 24 ones of glaſs, 
each 5 pounds weight, A Scam of wood is a 
horſe-load, 

SEAMS (S.) of a thip, are places where 
her planks meet and join together, Alſo the 
junctures of the feveral pieces of canvaſs 
whercef the ſail is made, 

SE'AMAN (S.) is a ſailor, marine, na- 
vigator. 

SEAN (S.) a long fiſhing net, 

S SEAR (V.) to > or ſcorch; Che | 
with a hot iron, & 414 
SEARCH (V.) . try, explore, 
enquire, probe, 


| j = een 


© k GC 

SP ARCHER (S.) is an officer of the 
euſtoms, whoſe buſineſs is to ſearch and exa- | 
mine all ſhips outward bound to ſee whether 
they have any prohibited or unaccuſtomed 

s on board, 

SEAR-CLOTH, -or cxs x-CLoTH (S. ) 
in Surgery, is a form of external remedy þ 
ſomewhat harder than an unguent, yet ſofter 
thananemplaſter, tho it is frequently uſed both 
for the one and the other, and is always ſup- 
poſed to have wax in its compoſition, which 
diſtinguiſhes and even denominates it, 

SEA'SIN or szasixG (S.) in a Ship, is 
the name of a rope by which the boat mend 
the ſhip's ſide in harbour, &c. 

SEA/SONS (S.) in Coſmography, are 
certain portions or quarters of the year, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the — which the earth then 
eaters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
ſun, conſequent on which are different tem- 

of the air, different works in til- 


| peratures 
lage, Cc. The year is divided into four 


ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and 
winter, 

SEA'SON (V.) to give food a reliſh by 
ſalt, pepper, Sc. to cuſtom, habituate, or 
enure, one's ſelf, . 

1 1 convenient, 


EA S0 EA/SONINGS (S. ) an aguiſn diſtemper in 


the Weſt Indies, which ſtrangers are _— 
to at their firſt coming there. 
SEAT (S.] à chair, bench, fool, or any 


820 


Circles of the ſphere, are circles paſſing thro 

the poles of ſome great citele: thus the mea 
ridians and hour-circles are Scrondaries to the 
equinoctial. There are Wſo Secondaries paſſ- 
ing thro the poles of the ecliptic, by means 
of which all ſtars are referred to the 
ecliptie. 

SE/CONDARY -#zvzs (8) 
which ariſes after à criſis, or the Aare — 
ſome morbid matter, as after the detlenſion of 
the ſmall- pox or meaſles. . 

SE/COND-nand (S.) poſſeſſion teceived 
from the firſt poſſeſſor at Sechnd-banũ; in imi- 
tation; in the' ſecond place of order ; 3 by 
tranſmiſſion ; not primarily, or originally. - _ 

SECOND-s1687 (S.) the power of ſeeing 
things future, or at a diſtance, ſaid to be in! 
herent in ſome of the Scots Iſlanders. 

SE'/CRECY (S.) privacy; ſolitude; - 
— taciturnity; f of s 
+ reſolute ſilence. | 

"SECRET (A.) kept hidden ; 3 
undiſcover d; retired; private; 
faithful to ſecret entruſed. 

SECRET (S.) ſomething ſtud ouſy cons 
cealed ; a thing 3 Privacy 3 ſes 


Crecy. 
SECRE/TE (v. to hide z conceal ; to keep 
a thing private. 

SEICRETARY (S) one who by his maſs 
ter's orders writes lettets, diſpatches, and o- 
| ther prog which he renders authen- 
Of theſe there are ſeveral 


thing to fit on; throne ; poſt of authority 3 
tribunal ; manſon reſidence; ftuation ;. 
dwelling; abode. 

SEAX, or szaxz (S.) a kind of ſword 
like a ſcythe, uſed by the old Saxons, who 
are ſuppoſed to derive their name from it. 
""SE/CANT (S.) is a line that cuts another, 
or divides it into two parts, In Trigonome- 


try, the Secant denotes a right line drawn 


from the center of a circle; which cutting 


the circumference, proceeds till it meets 


with a tangent to the ſame circle. 

SECE DE (V.) to abſent one's ſelf ; to 
withdraw from fejlowſhip in any affair. 
 SECE'RN(V. to ſeparate finer from groſ- 
ſer matter; to ſever things that were maxed 
to promote "ſecretion. 

SECE'SSION (s.) the act of departing ; 
the withdrawing from councils or actions. 

SECLU'DE (V.) to confine from, to ſhut 
up a- part ; to ſhut out, or exclude. 5 

SE/COND (S.) in Geometry, Chronology, 


Sc. is the both part of a piime or minute, 


whether of a degree, or of an hour : it is yo 
noted by two ſmall accents, thus [/]. 
Muſic, it is one of the muſical AS 
being only the difference between any ſound, 
and the next neareſt ſound, whether above or | 
below it, 

SE/CONDARY (S, in general, denotes 


ſomething that acts as fecond, or in ſubordi- 


nation to another. In Aſtronomy, Secondary 


offices. 

SECRE/TION (S.) in the animal — 
nomy, is the ſeparation of ſome fluid mixed. 
with the blood by means of the glans. 

SECRE'TORY (A.) perfotming the office | 
of ſecretion. 3 

SECT (3.) is a collective term Gaye 
hending all ſuch as follow the 
* of ſome famous divine, - 


SE/CTARY (S.) one who ſeparatgs from 
the public eſtabliſiment, and joins with 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed by fingular and private o- 

inions. 
: SECTA/TOR (s.) a ovary, an imita- 
tor; a diſeiple. . 

SETI N (S.) in general, denotes a park 
| of a divided thing, or the diviſion itſelf. Such 
are the divifions of a chapter; called alſo pa- 
ragraphs. and articles ; the mark of a ſection 
is $, In Geometry, it denotes a ſide or ſurs 
face appearing of a body or figure cut by ano- 
ther; or the place where lines, planes, Ge. 
cut each other. In Architecture, the ſection 
of # building, is the ſame wich its profile; 
or a delineation of its heights and depths rai- 
fed on a plane, is if the fabric was cut aſuns 
der to diſcover its inſide. 

45 S Crok (s.) in Geometry, is part of a” 
| 4P . 


8 
de. comprehenged between two radii and 
tne arch; or it is a mixed triangle, formed 
by two radii and the arch of a circle. Alſo, 
mathematical inſtrument, of great uſe in 

the proportion between quantities of 
the fame kind, as between lines and lines, 
ſurfaces and ſarfaces, „ 
SE CULAR (A.) ſomething temporal, in 1 
ſenſe it ſtands to ecclefiaſtical ; 
tchos we ſay ſecular power, ſecular juriſdiction, 
= But is more pecuharly uſed for a per- | 
who lives at liberty in the world; not ſhut. 
up in a monaſtery, not bounded by vows, or 
ics of a religious community; in which 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to regular. 
clergy are divided into ſeculars and regulars. 
'CULAR Gaus (S.) in Antiquity, 
were ſolemn games held among the Romans, 
ö 100 years, and laſted three 


f SECULA'RITY (S.) worldlineſs; atten 
tion to the things of this life. 
SECULARIZA/TION (S.) is the act of 
- converting a regular perſon, place, or benefice 
into a ſecular one. 
SECU/NDINES {<.) after-birth ; in Ana- 
ate ſeveral coats and membranes where · 
8 wrapped up in the ne 


A Om ; free from fear or dan- 


- 


i 


—— 
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The Romith J. 


SEE. 


'SEMVULOUS (A.) ee 
t, induſtrious. . 
SEE 6.) the ſeat of epiſcopal power ; the 
dioceſs of a bi 2 ah 
SEE (V.) to perceive, diſcern, 
„ remark of 


repared by nature, ion and 
| conſervation of the ſpecies, both in animals 
and plants. 
SEEDLINGS (s.) among Gardeners, de- 
note ſuch roots of gi , De. as come 
from ſeed ſown. Alfo, the young tender 
ſhoots of any plants that are newly ſown. : 

SE'EDLIP pa I; ws over 
carries his corn when he ſows it. 
|  SE*'EDPLOT (S.) the ground on which 
plants are ſowed to be aſterwards tranſ- 
| planted. | 4 
, © SEED-Tmax (S.) the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
1 (S.) che ſower z he that 

ers the corn 

SEEDY (A.) abounding with ſeed. In the 
Brandy Trade, it is a term uſed by the dea- 
lers, to denote a fault that is found in ſeveral 
parcels of French brandy, which renders them 
unſaleable ; occafion'd by weeds that grow a- 
mong the vines, from whence this brandy is 
made was preſſed. 

SE/EING (S.) is the a& of perceiving ob- 
jects by the organs of fight; or it is the ſenſe 
we have of external objects by means of the. 


** 


abel (V.) to make ſure; to put out 
if hazard ; to infure ; to protect; to appre. 
13 -twſeize a thing, 

SECURITY (S.) ſafety ; freedom 


danger; protection; defence; carefeſsneſs. 
3 (8.) a kind of portabl coach; 
* e. calm, ſober, — 
b (P. N.) in Yprkſhire,- whoſe 
$ ME N for toys. 
 SEDA'TE ESS (8:).calmne!s ; compoſure | 
of mind, mk 
SE/DENTA Y (A.) ſitting much; tor- 
z inactive; fluggiſh. 
. E (S.) weeds or flags growing in 


RENEE. (S.) is the ſettlement or 


f any t that h 
7 dd body wie pon IS 


EDITION (5, ; : 
roar, tumult ; 3 —4 


motion. 


autinous. 
© SEDU'CE . to draw aw. ia 
geceive, corrupt, debauch, Ei, 


SEDU'CEMEN T, or szpucT1on (S.) ; 


the e art or means 91 in order to ſeduce. 


—SEDU/CER (S) a tempter ; a corrupter ; | 


a deceiver. 


SEDU'LITY (S.) diligence; "wb; 


ry ; application. 


eye. 

SEE'LING (S.) at ſea, is uſed in the ſame 
ue nearly with heeling ; when a ſhip lies: 
down conſtantly or ſteadily on one fide, the 
ſeamen ſay ſhe heels, and they call it Secling 
when ſhe tumbles violently and ſuddenly, by 
reaſon of the waves leaving her for a time in 
a bowling ſea, ' In the Manege, a horſe is ſaid 
to ſee] when he begins to have white eye - 
brows, or white -hairs growing there about the- 
breadth of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of 
| his own natural colour; which never bap- 
PV Hay is 14 years old, and always before 

is 1 

; To SEEK, at a loſs; without knowledge 
| or experience. 

SEEK,(V.) to look, or ſearch ſor, to ſo- 
leit; to dea dur after. 

SEEM (V.) to appear; to have a ſem- 


Ir SEEMS, there is an appearance tho* no 
reality; it appears to be, that 5s, it's probable- 


** y be ſo. 


„ SEDVTIOUS (A.) faftious, turbulent, 


— 8. 3 ſhew ſem- 
(S.) appearance 


 SE'EMLINESS(S.) decency; grace; come- 
-lineſs 5 decorum. 
SEER (S.) a prophet ; one who. ſees fu 


ture events. 
* 
; to decoct in hot. 


SE'ESAW (S.) a 
 SEETH (V.) to 
water. 
| SE'CMENT” 


1 
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will have it, that it marks the beginning of 
.a new ſenſe, or a new meaſure of verſe. Some | 


SE L. 


SE'GMENT oy A cixcLz (S.) in Geo- 


metry, is that part of the circle corftained + 
- thetween a chord and an arch of the ſame 


circle. 
SE/GMENT oy 4a 5enzzs (S.) is part of 
@ ſphere terminated by a portion of its ſur- 
Face, and a plane which cuts it off, paſſing 
ſomewhere out of the center; properly called 
the ſection of a ſphere. 

 SE/GNITY (S.) fuggiſhneſs ; inacti- 


egg, (V.) to ſet a- part; to ſe⸗ 
rate one thing from another. 
SEGREGATION (S.) ſeparation. - 
SEV/GNIOR (S.) a lord; the title of ho- 
nour given by Italians. 
SETONIGR (s.) in our law, is uſed for 
-2 manor or lordſhip of a ſeigneur. 
| Gran» SEIGNIOR (P. N.) the emperor 
of the Turks, 
_ SEFIGNIORAGE (S.) ſignifies the right 
or due belonging to a ſeigneur, or lord; but is 
particularly uſed for a prerogative of the 


crown, whereby the king — challeng- | 


ed an allowance for the gold and ſilver that 
was brought to the mint to be coined z* but 
now the king has no advantage but what ariſes 
from the alloy. ö 
SE/ISIN (S.) in Law, ſignifies poſſeſ- 
SEIZE (V.) to take poſſeſſion of ; - to. 
gab, lay hold of, or faſten on, In Sea Lan- 
uage, it is to make faſt, bind, or faſten two 


together with TOpe-yarn, 
, 48 when a 


SEFZING (S.) in Falcon 
a g elſe be- 


hawk gripes her prey, or any 
tweerr her talons. 
- SBAZURE(S.) in Commerce, is an, art 
of ſome- merchandize, moveable, or other 
matter; ; as contraband goods, Se. | 
'SELAH (S.) a Hebrew word, is found 74 
times in the Hebrew text of the book of 
-plalms, and thrice in Habakkuk. The ſep- 
—— read it ſtill oftner, fince they have put 
in ſome places where we do not 
Selab in the Hebrew. The interpreters, | 


Symmachus and Thcodotion, generally tran- | tions 
ſlate Selah by 8 which ſignifies a | 


reſt or pauſe in 
according to'T 


ing; or a change of tone 
and Suidas, Others | 


moderns pretend, that Selab has no fignifica- 
tion, and that it's only a note of the antient 
muſic, whoſe uſe is no longer known. - And 
indeed, Selah- may be taken away from all 
faces „ rene it is found, 3 

the ſenſe of the alm; it only per- 
1 text, — making it clearer. 
Others ſay, it was a note which ſhewed the 
elevation of the voice; and that in theſe 


the reader ſhould c 3 and make 
e = the malanders 


a (xclamation. Abenezra will have it to 


be che conclußon of a prayer, and that it an- 


* 
» 
* 


1 


wn 


SEL 

ſwers nearly in ſigniſication to amen, 4.45 » be it. 
At the end of their epitaphs and © boo 
Jews generally put Selah, Finis, ſo be it, — 
make no doubt but Se/ab intimates the end, 
or a pauſe, and that this is its proper figniff- 
cation : but as we do not. always find it at 
the end of the ſenſe, or of a canticle, we 
| gueſs that the antient muſicians put Selah i in 
the margin of their pſalters, to ſhew where 
the ſenſe was to be made, and where the tune 
ended. Ca/met, | 

SE'LBY (P. N.) is a town in Vorkſhire, 
diſtant from London 172 meaſured mile 
whoſe fairs are held June 22, and Oct. 
for horſes, cattle, and pedlary ;* the market 1 is 
on Monday. 

SELECT ('A.) choſen; culled out z 


choice. 


SELENFTES, or the moox-sToXz (S.) 
is a ſtone found, it's ſaid, in Arabia, wherein 
is a white, whiyh increaſes and dectedfes with 
the moon. Alſo, the Muſcovy talc, fo called 
by ſome from an opinion that its brightneſs 
increaſes and decreaſes with the moon. 

SELENO/GRAPHY (S.) is a branch of 
coſmography which deſcribes the moon with 
all the parts and appearances thereof, as geo- 

graphy does thoſe of the earth, 

"SELEU!CID/E (P. N.) in Chronology, is 
the æra of the Seleucidz, or Syro-macedonian 
era, © a computation of time, commenci 
from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleucidæ, 
race of Grecian kings, who reigned as ſucceſa 
ſors of Alexander the Great, in Syria, as the 
Ptolemys did in Egypt. According to the 

ſt accounts, the firſt year of this æra falls 

the year 311 before Chriſt, being 12 years 
Aﬀrxander's death. 

SELF S.) in its primary fignification, is, 
probably, an adjective, and ſtands for very, 
particular, this above others. It is united 
both to the perſonal pronouns and to the 
neutral pronoun it, and is always added when 
they are uſed reciprocally : as, I did not 7 
him, he burt himſelf; let wwbo will hate m 
17 love myſelf, It is much uſed in compok. 


SE/LFISH (A.) mindful coly of one's own 
intereſt. 

SELF-SAME (A.) identically the ſame. _ 

SELION (S.) a ridge of land between two 
furrows. 

SELL (s.) in Building, is of two kinds, 
v. S ed, which denotes the joweſs 
piece of timber, and that on vhich the whole 
ſuperſtructure is raifed 3 and the window-ſell, 
called alſo window-ſoil,-is the bottom piece 
in a wiggow-frame. 

SELL (V.) to transfer copy right to an- 
other for a certain price. 

SELLA'NDERS 518. ) are chops or 1 
ſores,” in the bei of a horſe's "hough). as 

in — e knees. 
SE'LLIN * vr ) in "RL * 
4P 2 : 


S E M 9 
bay 1 ae and October 17, for horſes, 
e, and pe 
Sl VabE (s. (S. ) the outward edge of cloth, 
„ or woollen. 

SE'MBLABLE (A. ) like; not unlike ; re- 
ſembling. 

SE/MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs; reſemblance; 
ſmilitude; arance. 

SE'METS, SUMMETS, Or SUMMITS (S. 
= Botany, are the apices or antheræ of 8 

„ 
7 SE'MI (S.) is a word borrowed from the 
Latin, fignifying bal, but is only uſed in 
compoſition with other words. 

SE'MI-ARTANS (P. N.) in Church Hi, 
Kory, is a branch of the antient Arians, con- 
Kiting of ſuch as in appearance condemned 
=p errors of that heretic, but yet acquieſced 

ſome of the principles thereof, only palli · 
ating and concealing them under ſafter and 
more moderate terms. They would not allow, 
with the Catholics, that the Son was Homo- 
oufios, i.e. of the ſame ſubſtance, but bomoi- 
owfios, i. e. of a like ſubſtance, with the Fa- 
ther; and thus, though, in expreſſion, they 
differed from the * in a ſingle letter 
only, yet, in effect they denied the divinity 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and placed him i in the rink. | 
of creatures, 

' SE'MI-nzExvez (S.) in Muſic, is a rote or 


meaſure of time, comprehending the ſpace of | 


minims, or four crotchets, 
SE/MI-cracr x (S.) in Geometry, is half 
a circle, or that figure comprehended between 
1 2 circle and halſ the circum: 


SEMICO/LON (S.) in Grammar, is one 
of the points or ops, uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
Teveral members of a ſentence from each 
other. Its mark is {;], and has its name 
from being of leſs effect, and requiring a 
ſhorter pauſe than a colon. | 

SE'MI-p1amEzTps (S.) is half the diame- 
ter, or a right line drawn from the center of 
2 circle, or ſphere, to its circumference; be- 
ing the "fame with what | is otherwiſe called the 
radius. | 
 SE'MI-povsrs (S.) in the Romiſh bois 
viary, is a term applied to ſuch offices and 

eſtivals that are celebrated with lefs ſolemni- 
ty than the double one. 
8 SEMI-prLAGIAns (P. N.) in Church Hi- 
| Kory, is a branch of the Pelagians; ſo called 
becauſe they pretended to keep a medium be- 
tween the Pelagians and the Orthodox. 
el ge Abd heb (9: 7 an aſpect of the 
Pong when 36 degrees from each other. 

SE/MI-szxT:L.z (S.) marked 8.8. is an 

aſpect of two planets when diftant only 30 


grees 
* SP'MJI-Towxz (S.) i in Muſic, is one of the 
degrees, or concinnous intervals of toncords: 
.SE'MINAL (A.) in Anatomy and Medi- 


Cine, is ſomething blogging tp the ſemen, 
or ere 5 


| 


SEN 


 SE'MINARY (S.) a kind of college, or 
ſchool, where youth are inſtruted in the ce- 
remonies, Se. of the Romiſh religion. In 


allotted for raiſing plants from ſeeds, and 
keeping them till they are fit to be removed 
into the garden or nur 

- SEMINA'/TION (S.) in a Neve Hiſtory, 
denotes the manner or act of ſhedding or diſ- 
perſing the ſeeds of plants. 

SEMI-vowzi1 (S.) is a conſonant which 
makes an imperſect ſound, or does not re- 


iy £5 5 my #, 6 4 *, . 
SEMPITE'RNAL (A.) endleſs, perpetual, 
everlaſting. 
SE/NA, or rRNA (S.) is a ſhrub, the 
leaves of which are purchaſed for their pur- 
gative virtue. 


SE/'NATE (S.) in general, is an aſſembly, 


cipal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have a ſhare 


in the government. 
SENATOR (S.) in general, denotes a 


SEND (V.) to diſpatch one of a meſſage. 

SENE'SCENCE (S.) the ſtate of growing 
old. 

SENE/SCHAL (S.) a.term antiently uſed 
for ſteward, or major domo. 

SE/NIOR (S.) one older than anther z an 


SENFORITY (S.) elderſhip ; priority of 
© | 
SE'N'NIGHT (S. 'S.) the ſpace of ſeven 


| nights and days; 


SENSA 'TION 8.) in Philoſophy, is the 


of the ſenſes. 

SENSE (S.) is a faculty of - 46 ſoul, where- 
by it perceives external objects, by means of 
the imprefſions they make on certain organs 
of the body. Theſe organs of ſenſation arc 
commonly reckoned five, wiz. the eye, where- 
by we ſee objects; the ear, which enables 
us to hear ſounds; the noſe, by which we 
receive the ideas of different ſmells; the pa- 
late, by which we judge of taſtes ; and the 
cutis, or ſkin, which enables us to feel the 
different forms, hardneſs, or ſoftneſs of bo- 
dies, Some alſo give the name of internal 
ſenſes to the determinations of the mind to 
be pleaſed with certain forms and ideas, per- 
ceived by the corporeal organs of ſenſe ; and 
hence they uſe the term moral ſenſe, for a 
determination of the mind to be pleaſed with 
the contemplations of thoſe affections, actions, 
or characters, which we call virtuous. 5 

SENSTTIVE sour (S.) is a denomination 


ting its utmoſt faculty to be that of ſenſa« 

tion; or becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be corpo- 

real, ſo ag to be an object of our ſenſes,” | 
SE/NSITIVE IAN (S.) is ſo denomi- 


| ated trom its remarkable progenty of — 78 


4 da 


Gardening, it denotes the ſeed-plot, or place 


quire a total occluſion of the mouth; theſe 


or council, of ſenatorsy that is, of the prin- 


member of ſome ſenate ; a parliament- man. 


act of perceiving external _— by means | 


given to the ſouls of brutes, either as intima- 


ing things mingled ; divorce ; departure. 


„ 
from the touch, and giving ſigns, as it were, 
of animal life and ſenſation. 2 
SENSOR (S.) the ſeat of the common 
ſenſe, or what receives the impreſſion of all 
ſenſible objects, conveyed to it by the nerves 


of each particular organ, and conſequently is 


the immediate cauſe of perception. 
_ SE'NSUAL (A.) voluptuous; indulging 
the appetite z carnal ; devoted to ſenſe ; lux- 


urious. | 
- SE'NSUALIST (S.) is one devoted tc 
corporal pleaſures, and ſenſual indulgencies. 
- SENSUA/LITY (S.) gluttony; addiction 
to brutal and carnal pleaſures. 3 
SE/NTENCE (S.) :s a judgment paſſed in 
court by the judge, upon Gn proceſs either 
civil or criminal, In Grammar, it is a pe- 
riod or ſet of words, comprehending ſome 
rfect ſenſe or ſentiment of the mind. In 
oetry, it is an inſtructive or lively remark 
made on ſomething very obſervable and agree- 
ably ſurprizing, which contains much ſenſe 
in few words. . 
SENTE'NTIOUS (A.) ſhort and ener- 
getic ; full of ſentiment. | 
SE'NTIENT (A.) perceptive; having 
erception. 
SENTIMENT (S.) thought; notion; 
inion; the ſenſe conſider d diſtinctly from 
e language or things; a ſtriking ſentence 
in a compoſition. | 
 SE'NTINEL, cxxTINEL, or CENTRY 
(S.) in Military Affairs, is a private ſoldier, 
placed in ſome poſt, to watch any e 
of the enemy, to prevent ſurprizes, G&W. 
SE PARATE (V.) to break or divide in- 
to parts; to diſ-unite, disjoin, ſever, ſegre- 
gate, withdraw. 
. *SEPARA'TION (S.) diſ-uvnjon ; disjunc- 
tion; the chemical analyſis, or the diſ-unit- 


SE'PARATIST (S.) is one who divides 
or ſeparates from the eſtabliſhed church; an 
appellation given to diſſenters of all kinds. 

SE'PIMENT (S.) a hedge; fence; in- 
cloſure. | 

SEPOSI'TION (S.) the act of ſetting a- 

; ſegregation, 

SEPTA/NGULAR (A.) having ſeven an- 

corners, or ſides. | 


- SE/PTEMBER (S.) is the ninth month 


of the year, conſiſting only of 30 days; but 


the ſeventh from March, with which the 


Romans began their year. 
SE/PTENARY (S.) the number of ſeven; 


a verſe of ſeven feet; ſeven years of one's 


life, 
SEPTE'NNIAL (A.) laſting ſeven years 5 
happening once ig ſeven years. 
SEPTENTRIO (S.) a conſtellation of 
ſeven ftars, called Charles's wain, ſituated 
pear the north pole; Urſa Major. In Coſ- 
mography, it ſignifies the ſame. with north; 


bw 4it #1 
4 7 


ann ane 


| 


1 


— 


belonging to the north, as ſcptentrional figns, 
parallels, Sc. . . 


SE'PTICAL (A.) having power to pro- 285 


mote or produce putrefaction. 
SEPTUAGE'/SIMA (S.) in the Calendar, 
denotes the third Sunday before Lent, or be- 


fore Quadrageſimꝰ Sunday; ſuppoſed to take 


its name from its 
before Eaſter. | 4 
_ SE/PTUAGINT (S.) is a name given to 
2 Greek verſion of the books of the Old Teſ- 
tament, from its being ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed by ſeventy-two Jews, at the requeſt 
of Ptol-my Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 


| who had erected a fine library at Alexandria, 


which he filled with the moſt curious books 
from all parts of the world; and being in- 
formed that the Jews had one, containing 
the laws of Moſes, and the hi of that 


people, he got leave of the Jewiſh high-prieft 


to have it tranſlated into Greek; which was 
performed by fix of the moſt learned Jews out 
of every tribe, This verfion was in uſe in 
the time of our Saviour, and is that out of 
which all the citations in the New Teſta- 
ment, from the Old, are taken. It was alſo 
the ordinary and canonical tranſlation made 


uſe of in the Chriſtian church in the earlict ä i 


ages; and it fill ſubſiſts in the churches both 
of the eaſt and weſt. It is however obſery- 
able, that the chronology of the Septuagint is 
different from the Hebrew text. $ x” 

SE'/FTUNS (S.) in Anatomy, is an in- 
cloſure, or partition, a term applied to ſeveral 
parts of the body, which ſerve to ſeparate one 


part from another. 


SE/PTUPLE (A.) ſeven times as much. 


SEPU/LCHRAL (A.) belonging to ſepul- 
chers or tombs; thus, a ſepulchral column, 
erected over a tomb with an inſcription on 


its ſhaft; and ſepulchral lamps, thoſe. ſaid 
to have been found burning in the tombs of 


martyrs and others. | 


SEPU!'LCHER, or szyuLcurE (S.) a - 


tomb, or grave, deſtin'd for the interment.of 
the dead, This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeak= 


ing of the burying places of the antients, thoſe 


of the moderns being uſually called tombs. 


to deprive. of poſſeſſion. 


SEQUESTRA'TION (s.) in Common. 


J 


<= e lr pr IS ] 6 Ars I 


S E. R 
from the poſſeſſion of both the parties that 
<omend for it; either by the conſent of he 

ies, or b the authority of the judge. 

alſo 2 kink of extent . ae, 
In the caſe of a beneficed clergyman, of the 
profits of his hving, directed to the church- 
wardens, to receive the ſame, to ſatisfy the 
| is alfo granted on a on's 
ding out all proceiſes of contempt for non- 
ance in the cott of Chancery, or Ex- 
ner, Upon, a bill exhibited. Ttis alſo made 
A upon an action of debt. In the 
$a % Ay is uked in various ſenſes; for 
S ordinary in diſpoſing of the 
f re perſon, which nobody 
3th; and a widow is ſaid to 


| . * diſclaims having any thing 


with the eſtate of her deceaſ- —— 
e io f gnify the gathering up the 
of a vacant Ecke, for the uſe of the 
it incumbent of the church. 


n (5) © a cold ue, ſtruck at 


Venice, and in ſeveral parts of the Grand 


oy op or's dominions. 
ERA*GLIO{S.) is Perſian word, which 
the palace of a prince or lord, in 
ich — Franc the houſes of the embaſſadors of 
e, Cc. are, at Conſtantinople, 
der, — "Bar the — uſed, 
by way "eminence, for the palace of the 
Grand ' Seignior at Conſtantinople, where he 
Keeps his court, in which his . are 
Jodged, and where the youth are trained up 
For the princjpal peſts of the ire. 
SPRAPH, or SEXRAPHIN (S.) is a ſpirit 
of the hiaheft rank, in the hierarchy of an- 


gels; ſo called from their being ſuppoſed moſt 


ee with divine love, by their nearer 

and more immediate attendance on the throne 
of God, and to communicate their fervour 
40 the remoter and inferior orders. 

SERA/PHTC (A.) burning or inflamed | 
with love 25 rag like a ſeraphim. 

SERE wither'd. _ 
SERENADE ©) a kind of concert given 


| 8 by a lover to his miſtreſs, un- 


her window, 

SERENE. (A.) calm, quiet, tranquil, 
unrulfled, even of temper. Alſo, a title of 
honour given to ſeveral princes, and to the 

incipal magiſtrates of a republic. Phe 

ing of England, the republic and doge of 
ce, andthe children of The king of Spain 


are called maſt ſerene. And when the pope, 


or the ſacred college, write to the emperor, 


to kings, or the doge, they give them no o- 


cher title; in like manner the emperor gives 
no — — title to any king, except to the king 
France. 
SERGE. S.) in Commerce, is a woollen | 
Ruff, of” 21155 3 are various ſort K 
SNG EA Nr, or SERJEANT AT LAW, 


the cozy, (S.) is the higheſt degree | 
2 (8) gheſt degr 


at the Common Law, as that of doc- 


* 
- 


SER 


mon Pleas is allowed them to plead in by 
themſebves ; but they are not reftrained from 
t | pleading in any other cott. In the Army, a 
ſerjeant is an interior officer in a company of 
foot or troop of: dragoons. 

SERGEANT ANY ANN, or MACE (S.) 
is an officer appointed to attend the perſon of 
the king, to arreſt traytors, and ſuch 
of quality as offend; and to attend 
pv qrm-S yang — 
' traytor. There is alſo an inferior kind of 
ſerjeants at mace, who attend _ mayor, or 
| other head officers of 


} SE/RGEANTRY (s.) in — is either 


grand or petit. Grand ſerjeantry is where a 
perſon holds lands of the king, by ſuch ſer- 
vice as he ought to perform in perſon, as to 
aſſiſt at his coronation, bear his armour ar 
ſpear, to blow a horn when he ſees an enemy 


invade the land, or to find a man at arms ta 


fight within the four ſeas, or to do it himſelf. 
Petit (ery „ is where a man holds lands 
of the king, to yield him yearly ſome ſmall 
things toward his war; as a ſword, dagger, 
bow, ſpear, a'pair of gloves of mail, a pair 
of ſpurs, or fuch like. 

SERIES (S.) in general, denotes a con- 


tinued ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 


and having the fame relation or connection 
with each other; as a ſeries of emperors, 
kings, biſhops, Se. In Natural Hiftory, it 
is uſed for an order or ſubdivifion of ſome 
claſs of natural bodies; comprehending all 
ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed from the other bo- 
dies of that claſs by certain characters, which 
pi poſſeſs in common, and which the reſt 

bodies of that claſs have not. In Ma- 
thematice, it is a number of terms, whether 
of numbers or quantities, increafing-or de- 


you = Ape a given proportion. See Pro- 


1 SP/RIES (S.) is n fete con- 
fiſting of an infinite number of 'terms, that 
is, to the end of which it is impoſſible ever 
to come; ſo that let the ſeries be carried on 
to any affignable length, in number of terms, 
it can be carried TO without end or 
limitation. + 

SERIOUS (A) ſober, grave, ſolemn, 


weighty, important, 
SE'RMON (S.) a diſcourſe 


from the pulpit by a divine, for infiruc= 


tion and edification of the people. s 

SERON- (S.) is the quantity of "FE 
nd weight. 

SERO/SITY (S.) in Medicine, genotes an 

over- abundance of ſerum. 


' SE'RPENS (8.) in Atroncmy, e 


lation of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting 
of 17 ftars, according to Ptolemy of 19, 
accocding to Tycho; and of 59-in the Bri- 
tannic catelogue. 


mars nnd mas wo — — 
hibious ani 


. % 


8ER 


n b means of lungs, FEY only | 
one ventricke in the heart, ho feet, and hav- 


in cold ſeaſoms can bear hunger a long time. 


The greateſt part of the ſerpent claſs are poi - are ſuch tuberous roots as adhere to the 
nous, and dangerods in cheir bite, leaving | of the ſtalk, And a fade leaf expreſſes a le 
a miſchicvous liquor in the wound made by | immediately fixed to SLY LNG 


(S.) is e number or quantity contains 
ing a long body, cover d with ſcales; and | another once and one third. 


SET . 


SF/$ QUI- - TEX TIONAL rage vi 


SE/SSILE nxooTs (S.) '2mong. Botaniſts, 


their tooth, which, mixing with the blood, | out any petiole, 


is of fatal conſequence; tho' the whole crea- I 
ture may be caten with ſafety, and even the 


SESSION (S.) in general, denotes esch 
| fitting or aſſembly of a vouncil, Ic. In Par- 


poiſonous liquor taſted without hurt. | liawent, it is the ſeaſon or ſpace. from ity 
SERPENTA/RIA (S.) fnake-root, meeting to its prorogation. In Law, it 2 


SERPEN TA“ RIUS (S.) in Aſtronomy, 
is a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, | 
_— according to- different W of 


Py 
KENIA (A.) in denotes 
N 


any thing that 2 a erpent : hence, 
the worm or pipe of a ſtill, fwifted in a 
manner, is termed a ſerpentine worm. 
n e (S.) is a ſpe- 
N ſs called from its being vari- 
RN the ſkin 
a ſerpent. 
SERPIV/GO rb; 4 ſpecies of | 


bene; ; Which ſee, 

'RRATED (A.) is ſomething indented | 
or notched in manner of a ſaw, ; 
SERRA'TUS (S.) in de Ber an 2 name 

given to ſeveral muſcles from 
SEI cloſe ; oompact. 

5 
SERVANT (8 ) is a term of relation, 
fignifying a perſon who owes and pays a li- 
mited obedience for a certain time, to another | 
in ney of. maſter. 

SE RVETISTS P. N.) a name given to 
the modern Anti- Trinitarians, from their | 
being the followers of Michael Servetus, who, 
. in the year 1559, was burnt at Geneva, to- 
gether with Kits books. 

SERVICE (S.) in Law, is 2 duty which 
a tenant, on account of his fee, owes to his 
1 Al, divine ſervice, or the worſhip of | 


SE/STERCE (S.) a coin among the ed 
Romans, whoſe value is not now certainly, 


SET (V.) to place, fix ; fit to muſic ; to, 
plant; to ſettle the affections; to rate or 
timate; to ſtake at play. 


SET (S.) agumberof things ſuited to each 


other. Among Farmers, it is the 3x 186 3990 plants 
of white-thorn ane other ſhrubs with which 


raiſe q ck-fet 
RNA WING ſet * 
ſtrong hairs. 


ying divine — to Seth, whom — 
looked upon to be Jeſus Chr the 

God, but who. was made by a th ird divinity, 
and ſubſtituted in the room of the two fa- 
milies of Abel and Cain, RY had been. 
deſtroy d by the deluge. Theſe Heretics ap- 
peared in Egypt in the ſecond century, and 
as they were addicted to all forts of debau- 


chery, had many followers, and continued in 


to- Egypt above 200 years. 


SE/TON (S.) in Surgery, is a few horſes 


| hairs, ſmall threads 1 large peck than 


drawn through the chiefly the neck, 


by means of a large needle or probe, in order 


Allo, a courſe at table. ps reſtore or preſerve health. This operation 


þ SE'RVILE (A.) mean, flavih, dependant, 


— 
VIE! ) Oaviſhneſs ; meanneſe; 
— the * of a ſlave. _ 
SERVITES (P. N.) is a religious order 
in the church of Rome, founded abut the 
year 1233, by ſeven Florentine merchants, 
who, with the approbation of the biſhop of 
Fl renounced the world, and lived to- 
814 in. a. religious community on mouut 
two leagues from that city. .. 
SERVITO S.) in the . univerſity of 
Oxford, i is a ſtudent who attends on another 
for his maintenance and learning, 
| _ SE'RVITUDE (S.) the idea of 2 
ao or rather a ſlave. | 


- 


; 


1 perlecths farriers call rowelling, 

'E (S.) a veſſel very common. in 
BB. Mediterranean, with. one deck, 
very long and ſharp prow. Alſo, a long lay 


SE/TTING (s.] in Aſtronomy, is ac 


withdrawing of a ſtar or planet, or finking 


below the horizon. In the Sea Language, to 
| ſet the land or ſun by the.compals, is 22 


ſerve how the land bears on any 
— or on what point of 8 
he ſun is. Among Sportſmen, it is a term 


uſed to expreſs the manner of taking par- 


- tridges by means of a dog peculiarly trained. 


to that purpoſe, 
SE/TTLE (P. N.) a town in the weſt. 


riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from London 


UM. (.) is a thi: falt- | | 
its Flagg which make > — por „ whoſe aun 


in the thaſs of blood. I 


| 


da 


2 | 
=." 


T7 


SEE” 


for horſes, cattle, and pedlary ; the market 


A on Tueſday. | 
SE'TTLE (S.) a kind of couch or wood- 
en bench with a back to it, 
SE'TTLE (V.) to calm or pacify ; to fix, 
liſh, or confirm, to regulate or metho- 
ize accounts ; to grow clear, or fink to the 


| bottom, or ſubſide; to make a jointure for a 


| wife. 
SE'TTLEMENT (S.) ſettling or ſediment ; 


eſtabliſhment; the act of giving poſſeſſion by 
4 legal ſanction; a jointure granted to a 


wife ; a fixed fiate of life; a colony. 
SE'VEN-ryor D (A.) repeated ſeven times. 


SEVE'NOAK (P. N.) a town in Kent, 


diftant from London 23 meaſur d miles, It; 


fairs are held March 14, July 11, Oct. 12, 
and Dec. 17, for horſes, cattle and toys; the | 


market is on Saturday. 

SE'VER (V.) to patt, ſeparate, 

zoin, diſ-unite. ; - 
 SE'VERAL (A.) a term much uſed in 
Law; thus, ſeveral action, ſignifies an action 
wherein two or more are ſeverally charged. 
Several covenant, is that enter'd into by two 
or more perſons ſeverally. Several inherit- 


divide, 


ance, is when an inheritance is conveyed ſo 


as to deſcend to two perſons ſeverally by moi- 
eties, &c. Several tail, fignifies that eftate 
or land, which is intailed ſeverally on two. 

" SE'VERANCE (S.) ſeparation; partition. 
In Law, it is the fingling of ſeparating of 
two or more joined in one writ. 

SEVERE (A.) rigid; cenſorious; ſharp; 
auſtere; moroſe; crucl ; inexorable ; ſtrict; 
painful 3 afflicti ve. * 5 ? 

-- "SEVERITY (S.) cruel treatment; rough- 
neſs ; ſharpneſs ; rigour; auſterity ; harſh- 


SEVOCATTION (s.) the act of calling 


a-fide. : | | 
SEW (V.) to ſtitch or work with a needle ; 


to drain the water out of a pond. 

. SE'WER (S.) is an officer who comes in 
before the meat of a king or a nobleman to 
place or range it on the table. Alfo, a paſ- 


ſage or gutter to carry off water, filth, Sc. 


- Into the ſea or river. | | | 

© Comm1ss10nrxs or SE'WERS (S.) are 
officers appointed by act of parliament to re- 
pairſea-banks and walls, ſurvey rivers, ditches, 
drains, and common ſewers, and to make 


orders for that purpoſe. 
SEX (S.) is that in the body which diſtin- 
guiſhes male from female. | 


SEXA'GENARY (A.) ſomething relating 
to the number fixty : thus, ſexagenary or ſex- 
ageſimal arithmetic, is a method of compu- 
tation proceeding by fixties ; ſuch is that uſed 
in the divißon of a degree into 60 minutes, 
of the minute into 60 ſeconds ; of the ſecond 


into 60 thirds, &c. Alſo, ſexagenary tables | 


are tables of proportional parts, ſhewing the 


Product of two ſexagenaries that are to be 


| multiplied, or the quotient of the two that 


-&H-& 


are to be divided, | 
SEXAGE/SIMA (S.) is the ſecond Sun- 
day before Lent, or the next to Shrove-Sun- 
day, ſo called as being about the Goth day | 
before Eaſter. | 1997 8 
SEXAGE'/SIMALS (S.) are fractions 
whoſe denominators- proceed in a ſexagenary 
proportion; that is, a prime, or a firſt minute 
= Bos © ſecond = od 5 a third — 


11s · | | 
SEXA/NGLED (A.) in Geometry, is 2 
2 having fix ſides, and conſequently fix 
angles. : 
SE'XENNIAL (A.) laſting fix years, or 
appening once in fix years, | 
SE'XTANT (S.) in Mathematics, denotes 
the fixth part of a circle, or an arch com- 
prehending fixty degrees. Alſo, an aſtrono- 
mical inſtrument made like a quadrant, ex- 
cepting that its limb only comprehends 60 


trees. 
SE'XTILE (s.) is the poſition or aſpect of 


two planets when at 60 degrees diſtance, or 


hou cs of. toy Lan from one ano- 
ther, 857 
SE'XTON (S.) is a church officer, whoſe 
buſineſs is to take care of the veſſels, veſt- 
ments, &c. belonging to the church, and 
to attend the miniſter, church-warden, Cc. 
at church. | 
SE'XTUPLE (S.) in Mofic, is a mixed 
ſort of triple, which is beaten in double time, 
SGRA'FFIT (S.) in Painting, denotes 
ſcratch-work, a method of painting in black 
and white only, not in Freſco, yet ſuch as 
will bear all weathers. | | 
9 to play mean tricks. : 
SHACK (S.) is the liberty of winter paſ- 
turage ; ſuch is that in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
whete the lord of the manor has the liberty 
of feeding his ſheep at pleaſure in his te- 
nant's Iatids, during the fix winter months, 
SHA'CKLES (S.) tetters; gyves; chains. 
SHAD (S.) is a ffh much refembling 4 


common he but larger. | 
SHADE (5. the cloud or opacity made 
by the interception of the light; coolneſs by 
intefception of the fun; a fcreen excludin 
light or heat; protection; ſhelter ; the ſ- 
ſeparated from the body, which the antients 
ſuppoſed to be perceptible to the fight, not to 
the touch. Ailfo, 4 thin ſort of cloak made 
of gauze worn by the ladies in fine weather. 
HA/DOW (S.) in * — is a ptivation 
or diminution, of light, by the interpoſition 
of an opake body; or, it is a plane; where 
the light is altogether obſtructed, or greatly 
weakened, by the interpoſition of ſome opake 
body betwsen it and the luminary, In Paint- 
ing, it is an imitation of a real ſhadow, ef- 
fected by gradually heightening and d ing 
the colours of ſuch figures, as by their diſ- 


ney; the pit or hollow entrance into a mine. 


of grained leather, prepared of a ſpecies of 


found; futile ; filly. 


comes to the top of the mine, 


from the knee to the ankle; the long part 


SHA 
the Juminary that is ſuppoſed to enlighten 
the piece. 

SHAFT (S.) an arrow, a miſſive weapon. 
In Building, it is the body of a column be- 
tween the baſe and capital; alſo, the ſpire 
of a church ſtecple; the funnel of a ehim- 


SHA'FTSBURY (P. N.) is a town in 
Dor ſetſhire, diſtant from Loudon 103 meal, 
miles, and ſends two members to parliament. 
Its fairs are held on the eve of Palm- Sunday, 
Midſummer-day and St Martin's, ſor all 
ſorts of cattle; the market is on Saturday. 
SAG, or $s#4G6G (S.) a ſort of cloth, 
made in imitation of velvet. Alſo, a ſes- 
fowl. 

SHAGRE/EN ( 55 in Commerce, is a ſort 


ſqualus, or hound-fiſh, called the ſhagree, 
— ſhagrain; uſed in covers for — books, 

c. 

SHAKE (V.) to vibrate, agitate, totter, 
tremble; to rid one's ſelf of; to unfix a re- 
ſolution. 

SHA KLES (S.) in a ſhip, are the rings 
with which the ports are ſhut faſt, by laſhing 
the port bar to them. 

SHALE (S.) is the huſk, or caſe of ſeeds 
in filiquous plants, - 

8 SHALLO ON (S.) a flight ſtuff for lin- 


Ings. 
SHA LLOp (S.) a ſmall light veſſel. 
SHA'/LLOW (A.) not derp; not pro- 


SHA'/LLOW (S.) a ſhelf; ſhoal ; ſand- 
bank ; flat; a place where the water wants 
depth. 

SHALO'T (S.) a kind of ſmall onion. 

SHAM (S.) a fraud; trick; flam; im- 


1 1 A'MBLES (S.) the place where the 
butchers kill or fell their meat. Among 
Miners, a fort of niches, or landing places, 
left at ſuch diftaoces in the adits of mines, 
that the ſhovel- men may conveniently throw 
up the ore from ſhamble, to ſhamble, till it 


SHA'MBLING (A.) moving or ili 
awkwardly, or with ſhuffling fte : 

SHAME (S.) a coated of of having 
done amiſs; ſomething to be "aſhamed of; 
diſgrace, or diſhonour ; baſhfulneſs; or ſhame- 
facedneſs. | 

- SHAME-FA!CED (A.) modeſt ; baſhful; 
eafily daſh'd. 

SHA!MEFUL (A.) diſgraceful z ignomi- 
nious ; infamous; reproachful. h 

- SHA/MELESS (A.) impudent; frontleſs; 
im modeſt; audacious. 

SHANK (S.) the middle joint of the leg 


of any inſtrument. 

SHA/NKER (S.) in Medicine, is a ma 
lignant ulcer, uſually * by ſome 3 ve- 
nereal 8 . 


] 


[ 


IH E 

SHAPE (V.) to form; mould, caſt, image, 
make or create. 

SHAPE (S.) form; make of the body; 
idea; pattern. I 

SHARD (S.) a fragment of an earthen * 
vel].]l; a plant; a ſort of fiſh, = 

SHARE (V.) to divide into parts; to mike | | 
a dividend, 

SHARE (S.) + part; allotment ; dividend, 
Alio, the iron of a plough which cuts the 
ground. 

SHARE-zoxz (S.) the os pubis; the 
. which divides the trunk from the 
imbs. ; 


SHARP (A.) keen, piercing, acute, 
witty, inventive, quick, acid; ſhrill, ſe- 
vere, eager, hungry painful, attentive, vi- 
gilant, ſutt{le.- 

SHA'RPEN (V.) to give an edge to; td 
quicken the ſenſes; to take a whet to quicken 
the appetite. 

SHA/RPER (S.) a tricking fellow] a pets 
ty — —. a raſcal. 5 3 

HA/RPING-corx (S.) a cuſtomary gi 
of corn, about half a buſhel, which the of 
mers, in ſome places, give to their ſmith; 
every Chriſtmas, for ſharping their plough- 
ſhares, and other utenſils of huſbandry, 

SHA'TTER (v.) to break to pieces 
| ſhake, damnify, or impair. 

SHA'TTER-zz aix'd (A.) crazy-bead- 
ed; hair-brain'd ; confuſed ; acting without 
thought. | 

SHAVE (v.) to ſhear, or pare off; to 
trim or batb; to take the hair off with a 
razor. 

SHAVER (S.) a barber, or h 3 
cunning knave; a erafty fellow. 

SHAW (S.) a Gunny a ſmall 3 Py 
tuft of trees. 

SHA'VING (S.) any thin lice pared off 
from any body. 

SHEAF (S.) a bundle of unthreſhed corn; 
a bundle of arrows. : 

SHEAL (V.) to ftrip off the ſhell or huſk; 

SHEAR, or snRER (V.) to cut off the 
wool from a ſheep. In the Wooklen Manu- 


facture, it is the cutting or clipping with 


large ſheers the too long nap of cloth. 
SHEARS (S.) is an inſtrument employ d 
for divers uſes in ſeveral of our manuſactures» 


SHEAT (S.) a part paſſing thro' the beam 


of a plough, and faſten'd to the ſhare, 


SHEATH (S.) the caſe of a knife, Cc. 
the ſcabbard of a ſword, 

SHEA/THING (S.) in the Sea Language, ' 
is the eaſing that part of a ſhip which is to 
- —ꝗ 22 water, with Br-board of an inch | 

ic 


SHEATS (S.) in a ſhip, are ropes bent 


to the clews of the fails, 


ſerving to baul 
home the clew of the ſal y 


$HED 


40 


SHARK (S.) a voracious fiſh y a greedy 
-artful fellow, 


- 


_ diſtant from London 128 meaſur'd milts. 118 


in Somerſetſhire, diftant from London 111 


SHE 


SHED (S.) 2 little outhouſe adjoining to a 


cute or building. 
SHED V.) to fill; pour out; effuſe ; 
1 7, ot fall, 
SHEEN IS.) ) brightneſs ; ſplendour, luſtre. 
* R (89 is an mal that furniſhes, 
s cloaths, and is remarkable for its 
A e and innocence. b 
SHE'EPISH (A.) ſilly, fimple, fearful. 
SEE P.cork S.) an incloſure for ſheep. 
SisEEP-MoOR (S.) an iron hook faſten d 
to a pole, with which the tepherd catches 
the ſheep by the legs | 
SEP ISE ESS (S.) baſhfulneſs; 
and timorous di ffidence. 
"SHEEP-srz anixG (S. ) the time of ſhear- 
ing ſheep, and the feaſt occaſion d thereby. 
SHEEP-WAILxk (S.) a paſture for ſheep. 
SHEER (A.) pure, clear, a : 
SHEER (P.) clean; quick; at once 
SHEET (S.) a broad and large piece of 
linen fora bed; a piece of paper as it is made, 
uncut; a thin Expanded piece of lead, 
SHE'FFIELD P. N.] a.town in Yeork- 
ire, diſtant from London 140 meal. miles, 
Its fair is beld on Trinity eve and the mor- 
row; the market is on Tueſday, 
SHEFFORD (F. N.) a town in Bedford- 
hire, diſtant from London 140 meaſur d 
2 Its fairs are held Jan. 23, May 19, 
a the market is on 


SEE FN Al. (V. N.) a town in Shropſhire 


fans are held Aug. 8, for horned cattle, horſcs, 
Deep and ſwine; "ad Nov. 22, for ditto and 
; the market is on Friday. 
- SHEKEL (S.) is an antient Jewiſh coin, 
worth 26. 3d. I ſterling. The ſhekel of the 
Sanftuary was doubie the former, tho moſt 
authors make t iem the ſunc. | 
- SHELF (S.) -a board fixed 1 a ſup- 
2 io place any thing upon; 

üs; a rock under fhatlow ut Aug As 
mong Miners, what they call faſt grougd, 
which was not moved by the play ui of the 
r vhile . ſtrata have been 


bout. 
"SHELL (S (8. io in Natura? Hiſtory, is a hard, 
and, av it were, ſtony coyeting, with which. 
certain animals are defended, and thence 
called theli-fith. 
SHELVING (A.) Nopjag, 
. SHEND (V.) to. ruin, ſpoil, 
r . 


declining. 
diſgrace, - 
N.] a, town 


miles, - whoſe fair is on the eve and * 
of St Barnabas, for cattle and cheeſe ; 
market is on Frida 

SHEPW ASH 
dure, diſtant from London 193 mcal. miles, 
Its fairs arg held April 10, Auguſt za, and 
October 10, for cattle, 

SHE'RBET (8. the j juice of lemons aud 


of large veſſels wi 


>. N.) a town in "oy | 


SHI 

SHE'RBORNE (p. N.) a town in Dor- 
ſetſhire, diſtant from London 118 meaſurgd 
miles. Its fairs are held Saturday after Holy- 
Thurſday, for all forts of cattle ; July 18, 
for wool and ditto ; July 26, for wool and 
lambs ; and iſt Monday in October, for woob 
| and all ſorts of cattle ; the market is on Sa- 
turday. 

SHERBORN (p. N.) a town in York- 
fiire, diſtant yp London 176 meal. miles, 
whoſe fair is Aug: 21, for cattle aud toys 5 
the market is on aturday. 

SHE RTF (S.) is ap officer in each coun- 
ty, nominated by the king, inveſted with a 
a 1 and miniſterial power, and who takes 
place of every nobleman in the county, dur- 
ing the time of his office. | 
| SHERRY- (S.) a kind of fweet Spaniſh 


wine 
SHF'RSTONE (P. N. Y; a town in Wilt» | 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 12, and Ocy 
tober 2, tor oxen and fat cattle. 
SHEW (S.) appearance, pretence, 22 


lour; eck ele, — ſight ; parade, or of+ 


tentation. 

SHEW (v.) to expoſe to fight ; to point 
out or diſcover ; to prove, or make appear z 
ta teach, or ine d publiſh, make 
known, or declare. 

SHIELD (S.) an antient weapon of de- 
| fence, in the form of a light buckler, baund 
on the arm, to turn off all lances, darts, Cc. 
SHT LLING (S.) a filver coin of the va · 
luc of 126, firſt coined by king Henry VIII. 


libr 
(S.) an expedient in a difficult 
caſe; fraud; artifice ; ſtratagem 3 e vañon 5 
a woman's lines. 
SHIFT (Y.) to change, alter, defer, 


transfer. 
SHIN (S. is the fore · yart of the leg. 
SHI ] to give light; to glitter, 
gleam, gliſten ; to be eminent or conſpicuous 
to enlighten, 
" SHUNESS (S.) unwillingneſs to be trac- 
table or familiar.” 


]. SHYNGLES (80) ſmall pieces of wood. 


-cut or cleft into ſcantlings,, and uſed inſtead 
of tiles or fates, for covering of churches; | 
and ſteeples. Jo Medicine, it is a fort of 


retter or h 
SHIP (S.) is a name for all forts: 
ſails, fir for navigation 
on the ſea, except gallegs, which we row'd 
with oars. 

SHIPTON (P. N.) in N 
whoſe fairs are held June za, and Tueſday ; 
after Oct. 10, for cows and ſheep ; the mar- 
ket is on Fiid 
| SHIPWREOK. (S.] alen a ſhip 
rocks, ſhelves, 


iP WR 18 f (S.) is s a builder of 
ſhi * 
nE (S.) r 


oro WK ith water au ſuger. 3 17 


a diviſion of a king 
SHIRT 


8 H O 


- SHIRT (s.) the under linen garment of a, 
man. 

SHEFTTIM (S.) a (ont of precious wood, 
ne Moſes made the greateſt part of the 
tables, altars, and planks belonging to the 
tabernacle. dt Jerom ſays it grows in the 
deſurts of Arabia, and is like white-thorn 
as to its edlour and leaves; but the tree is . 
2 to furniſh any long planks; is hard, 

s ſmooth, and extremely beautiful. 
PM FTLECOCK (S.) a cork ſtuck with 
Feathers, - bandied to and fro with battle- 


cores. 

SHI'VER (S.) a fplinter, cleft, or fiug- 
ment of wood. 

SHIVER (V. ) to quake, tremble, ſhud- , 
der, quiver, 

SFH'VERS, or snzzvrns (S.) in the Sea 
Language, denote the little rollers, or round 
wheels of pulleys. 

SHOAD (S.) among Miners, denotes a 
train of metalline ſtones, ſerving in the diſ- 
Covery of mines. : 

SHOAL (S:) denotes an aſſemblage or oy 
Iection of creatures of the ſame ſpecies; 
 Shon! of herrings, Sc. Alſo, a place w wet 
'the water is ſhallow. 


| Fortification, is that part of it where 


| 


SHR . 
ſorts of balle, for fire- arms. Alſo, a tavern 
reckoning, 

SHO'TTEN (A.) ene; ſaid of ae 
that have ſpent or ſhot their roes. 

SHOVE (V.) to puſh forward. 

SHO'VEL (S.) a well known infirument 
among huſbandmen. 

een, (8. 5a long board play's 
on — ieces of metal. 

LD ER (S.) the joint which eon- 

* the arm to the body. 


SHO'ULDER or 4 Tr ion (S.) 1 
Ci 
and flank meet. 


SHO'/'ULDER-n1 apz (S.) a bone of the 
—— of a triangular figure, covering the 

part of the ribs. 
LDER-5L Ir (S.) 4 diſlocation of 

the ſhoulder. 13 
SHO'ULDER-»1Tcnxp (S.) Far- 
riers, is ſaid of a horſe whoſe ſhoulder is diſ- 
placed, which may be remedied by ſwim- 
miing him a dozen times up and down in | 
water. 4 
SHO'ULDER-$srr. arr (A.) is, when a 
horſe's ſhoulder is ſo ſlipped as to 8 from 
his breaſt. 


SHOCK (S.) conflict; encounter; a con- 
euſſion of two bodies; a fright; a heap of 
ſheaves of corn. 


SHOE (S.) is a covering for the foot, aſt. . 


ally made of leather. 


SHOOT (V.) to diſcharge from a bow: or 


gun; to let off to dart as lightning or a 
meteor”; to pals thro* ſwiftly ; to germinate, 
or vegetate. 

SHOOT ING. s Tier (S.) among Prin- 
ters, is a piece of wood in form of a wedge, 
uſed in locking up pages in the frame or chaſe, 
1 (S.) a place where goods are openly: 


SHOP-xzzrz® (S.) one who ſells wares |. 
In a ſnop; as diſtinguiſh'd from a merchant, 
who deals by - wholeſale. ; 

- SHQRE'(S.) the coaft of the ſea; the 
bank of a river z the ſupport of a * 35 
a buttreſs. 

* SHOREHANM [n#wT (P. N.) in Suſſex, 
diſtant from London 55 meaſur'd miles, and 
_ Nends two members to parlament. Its fair 
is on St James's-day, or toys; the market 
is on Saturday. 

SHO'REHAM (P. 10 in Kent, whets 
fair is May 1, for toys. 

SHORN (A.) ſeared, or clipped off: 

SHORT (A.) not long in place or extent, 
time or duration, defective, ſcanty; ſuceinct, 
brief, cloſe, compendious. 

1 (V.) to make or grow ſhort; 

abbreviate, lop, or contract. 

3 (S.) a method of wiking? 
in compendious characters, 


SHORT-sro0#TEtD (A.) that cannot ſee | 


a” a diſtance 3 without forccaft, 
p AT (s.) a To MM: 


gs * 


FS 


po Þ 


\ | horned, cattle horſes, 


SHO'ULDERING-r1xcr (-S.)- among | 
Builders, is a bracket. 

SHOUT (S.) an outery vociferation; 
acclamation; 4 loud huzza. 

SHOW ; the ſame as Seo; which ſee. 

SHOW ER (85) in Meteorology, i is cl 
reſolved into rain. 

SHRED (S.) a.ſmall piece cut off; a frag- 
ment. 
SHREW (S.) is a peeviſh, mali 
clamorous, ſpiteful, 
woman. 

SHREW-movse (S.) a kind of Feld- 
mouſe ot dormouſe. 

SHREWD (A.) ſubtle; cunning; arch ; 
malicious; dangerous; miſchievous; ; Rrongly 


"fu 
8 (p. N.) a town in 
Shropfhire, diſtant from London 157 mes 
ſur'd miles, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. Its fairs are held Saturday next af- 
ter March 15, Wedneſday next after Eafter 
werk, and Vedneſday before Whitſunday, 
— horſes horned cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, and 
linen cloth; July 3» and Au 12, for 
ned cattle, horfes, pigs, cheeſe, linen, 4 
"and latfibs-wool ; Oc; . Dec, Py. tor 
Ps pig, ter, 
cheeſe, and linen ; the ALES Weng 0 


nt, 
vexatious, tur ulent 


1 Thurſday, and Saturday. 


(V.) to ſcream 5 erx owt 
violently, either from a ſenſe of * or 
Thortor; 


. SHRIFT_ (S.) confeſſion mode to o 


SHRIEL (A.) Ws, acute, cemulous vi- 
bratory. 


- 


* 


SHU 
SHRIMP. (S. } a ſmall cruſtaceous, vermi- 
culated fiſh, 

SHRINE (S.) is a caſe or box, to hold the 
relicts of ſome ſaint, or other ſacred 
matters. 

SHRINK or sun IVEL (v.) to contract 
itſelf; to withdraw from danger, 


— "I 


SHRIVE (V.) is to confets one's. ſelf to a 


rieſt ; to hear ſuch confeſſion. 
F SHRO/PSHIRE (P. N.) is an inland 


county bounded by Cheſhire on the North, by 


Staffordſhire on the eaſt, by Herefordſhire on 
the ſouth, and by Mont omeryſhire on the 
weft ; and ſends 12 members to parliament. 

SHRO” TON {P. N.) in Norſetſhire, whoſe 
fair is Sept. 25, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
and all forts of haberdaſhery. 

SHROUD (S.) the dreſs of the dead; a 
2 ſheer. 

SHROUD (V.) to ſhelter .or cover from 
danger ; to dteſs or cloath the dead for in- 
terment ; to cover, or conceal. 

8 SHROVE- -TIDE, Or SHROVE-TUESDAY 
(S.) is the Tueſday after Quinquagefima Sun- 
day, or the day immediately preceding the firſt 
of Lent; being fo call-d from a Saxon word, 


which ſigniftes to confeſs, it being the ws 4: in 


times of popery, when the people confeſſed 
their fins, in order to receive the ſacrament, 
and thereby qualiſy themſelves for a'more re- 
Fgicus obſervation of Lent. 
time, this cuſtom was changed into mutusl 


invitations, in order to take leave of fleſh-: 


meat and other dainties; ; and this made way 
for ſports and other merriments, which make 
up the whole bufineſs of the carnival, or ſea- 
n immediately preceding lent. 
5 SHRO'WDING oy Tazzs (S.) is 
cutting or lopping off their A Tn ; 
which is practiſed only on trees not fit ſor 
timber, and deſigned to yield a preſent advan- 
tzge, and ſerve for fuel. 

SHROWDS, sxxovps (S.) in a ſhip, arc 
the great ropes which come down. both ſides 
of the mate, and are faſtened below to the 
chains on the ſhips, and alcft to the top of 
the raſls, 

* SHKUB (S.) among Naturaliſts, denotes 
2 eg v or a woody plant leſs than a 
3 ſuch as holly, box, privet, Sc. Alſo, 

T. A, acid, nd ſugar mixed. 
sSfHRUG (s.) a motion of the ſhoulders 
uſu ly exp efling diſlike or averſion. 

xs SHUI DeR (V.) to quake with fear, hor- 
ror, or aver ſon. 
* SHU'FFLE (V.) to throw into diſorder ; 
to mix the cards; to ſhift or put off; to pre- 
varicate ; to move or walk with a irregular 
t. 7 
Far N (V.) to avoid, —— efchew; to 
endeavour to eſcape, - | 
£ SHUT (V.) to cloſeup; i „ 
to bar entrance; to exclude; conclule. 
ty SHU'FTER ( 8. ö a board fitted to cloſe a 
| WING; 8 
e 


” 


In proceſs of 


* 


1 


| SID 
SHU!TTLE (S.) among weavers, is an in · 
rument, 1 inthe middle of which is an eve 
or cavity, herein is incloſed the ſpoul with 
the woot. j 
SHY (A.) coy, reſerved, wary, cautions. 


SIREKIA, or As IAT uss (PN.) 


the moſt berthern country of Aſia, ſituated 
between 50? and 139 eaſt long. and between 
47 and 72” north lat. being upwards of 2009 
miles in length, from eaſt to weſt, and 15cq 
miles in breadth, from north to fourth. We 
include the Calmuck Tartars within the li- 
its of Siberi 
(clyes ſubjeF to the empire of Ruſſia. 
SUBICANT (A.) hifling. 
_ SIBILA#TION (S.) a hifling ſound. 
SYBYLS (P. N.) in Pagan Hiſtory, were 
certain women, ſaid to have been endowed 
with a prophetic ſpirit, and to have deliver'd 


oracles, fore-ſhewing the fates and revolutions | 


of kingdoms. 


SVYCCITY (s.) drinefs ; aridity z want of 


moiſture, 


SICE-ACE (S.) a game with dice and. 


tables. 

SICILY (P. N.) is the largeſt of all the 
Italian Iſtands, anticatly cailed Trinacria, 
from its triangular figure, It is ſtuated be- 
tween 12 and 16% a long. ard between 
37” and 39” north lat. being about 170 miles 


* 226 109 broad, 
ICR (A.) affited with diſeaſe z ill in 
the ſtomach ; diſguſted. 

SICKEN v. ) to fall fick, 

SI'CKNESS'(S.) discate; malady z indif- 
poſition.” 

SIDE (S.) the hatf of any thing, as an 
animal, a ſhip, Cc. In Geometry, the ſides 
of a reStilinear Ggure arc the lines which 
form its peri phery. 

_ SIDE ATION (S.) the blaſting or blight+ 
ing of trees. Alſo, a mortification. 

SDEREALYAA (S.) in Aſtronomy, is 
the fpace of time wherein the ſun, going from 
onc fined ſtar, returns to the fame ſtar again, 
which conſiſis of 365 days, 6 hours, and very 
near 10 minutes 

SIDES-MEN, or $SYNODS-MFN (S.) are 


perſons, who, in large pariſhes, are appointed 


to aſſiſt the church-wardens, in theirenquiry 
and preſent went of ſuch offenders to the 


ordinary as are puniſhable in the ſpiritual 


court, 
SIDERITES (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the ſame with the magnet or loadſtone. 
SI'DLAND {P, N.) in Dorſetſhire, whoſe 
fair is Decem. 6, for, 75 ſorts of cattle. 
SPDLEY (F. N.] in Suſſex, whoſe fair 
is the 2ſt Monday af r June 29, for pedlars 
wares. 


SINMO urn r. x ) a town in Devon- 


| ſhire, diſtant from 1 137 meaſur'd miles, 


Its fairs are held Eaſter [Tueſday 3; Monday 
after St Giles" 8 Day,” and Sepiemm. 1, for 


<p, 
= $ILGE 


as they acknowledge them- 


| SIG 

- SIEGE (S.) in the art of War, is the en- 
campment of an army before a fortified place 
with a deſign to take it, 

SIEVE (S.) is bair or lawn Rrain'd over 
a hoop, by which flour is ſeparated from 
bran. 

SIFT (V.) to ſeparate by a ſieve; z to ſcan, 

ſcrutinize or examine, 
SIGH (S.) a wolent and audible emiſſion 
of breath occaſioned by the ſadneſs of the 
heart. 

SIGHT (S.) perception by the eye; the 
ſenſe of ſeeing ; a ſpectacle or ſhew. 

SIGHTS oy a QUADRAXT, Cc. (S.) are 
thin pieces of braſs, rais'd perpendicularly, or 
en the index of a theodolite, circumferentor, 
Se. with an aperture to ſee thro”, 


SIGHTLY (A.) pleafing the eye; ſtriking 


to the view. 

SGI. (S.) a feal. | 

SIGN (S.) in general, is the mark or cha- 
racter of ſomething abſent or inviſible. A- 
mong Phyſicians, it denotes ſome appearance 
in the human body, which ſerves to indicate 
or point out the condition of the patient. In 
Aſtronomy, it denotes a conftellation contain- 
ing a twelfth part of the Zodiac, or 399. 

SIGN-MANUAL (S.) in Law, is uſed to 
fignify any bill, or writing ſigned by the king's 
own hand. . 

SI/GNALS (S.) are certain ſigns agreed 
upen, for ſuddenly conveying intelligence to 
places, to which the voice cannot reach : ſuch 
are fires lighted upon hills, at the approach 
of danger; and at the beginning of a battle, 
fignals are uſually made with drums and 
trumpete. Signals at ſea are made by the 
admiral and commander in chief of a ſqua- 
dron, either in the day, or by night, whether 
' for ſailing, fighting, or the better ſecurity of 
the merchant ſhips under their convoy ; theſe 
are yery numerous and important, being all 
appointed and determined by the lords of th the 
admiralty, and communicated in the inftruc- 
tions ſent to the commander of every ſhip 
of the fleet or ſquadron before they put to 


ſea 

SI'GNAL (A.) nenn, conſpicuous 
memorable. 

SV/GNALIZE (V.) to make eminent; 


to render famous or conſpicuous by great 


actions. 

- SPVGNATURE (S.) is the ſigning of a per- 
ſon's name or mark ; at the bottom of an act 
or deed. In the court of Rome, is a ſup- 
plication anſwered by the Pope, by putting 
the fiat to it with his own hand. Among 
Printers, it is a letter put at the bottom of the 
firſt page at leaſt of every ſhect, as a direction 
to the binder, in folding, gathering, and col- 
lating them. Iti is alſo uſed by ſome Natura» 
liſts, for the reſemblance a vegetable or mineral 
bears to a part of the human body; which, by 
ſome fantaſtical people, 1 is ſuppoſed to indicate 
$3 vixtues and uſe, FP 


SIM 

SI'GNET (s.) on of the king's ſeals, uſed 
in ſealing his private letters, and all grants 
e paſs by bill ſigned under his majeſty s 

nd. 

SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) in general denotes 
_ meaning of a ſign, word, phraſe, and the 
L 

SIGNI'FICATIVE A.) expreſſive 3 en- 
phatical. 

SUGNIFY (v.) to mean, import, expreſs, 
denote; to notify or declare. 

SI'LENCE (S.) peace; quietneſs ; ſtilneſss 
taciturnity. 

SILE'SIA (F. N.) a dutchy belonging tO 
the king of Pruſſia, 200 miles long, and 7s 
broad, It is bounded by Brandenburgh on 
the north, by Poland on the eaſt, by Hungary 
on the ſouth, and by Moravia and Bobemia 
on the weſt. 

SILVCIOUS (A.) made of hair. 

SILY/CULOSE (A.) hufky, full of huſks. - 

SILVGINOSE (A.) made of fine wheat, 

SILIQUA (S.) a carat. Alfo, the feod 
veſſel, huſk, pod, or ſhell of ſuch plants ag 
are of the pulſe kind. 

SI'LOQUOSE LANs (S.) are thoſe 
which produce pods. 

SILK (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is properly ' 
an animal fluid harden'd by the air; being 
an extremely ſoft and gloſſy thread, ſpun 
the bombyx or filk worm, the body of hi 
conſiſts of eleven rings : it produces a ſpeties 
of phalence or moths, with pectinated wings, 
but no tongues. 

Sripzs-SILK (S.) is that prepared of 
the webs of ſpiders, but is inferior to that ob- 
tained from the bags of the fill worms both 
in ſtrength and luſtre. 

SI/LMISTON (p. N.) in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is September 19, for horned cattle and 
_ 

SVLSOE (P. N.) in Bedfordſhire, whole + 


tle of all forts. 

SVLLABUB (S.) curds made by milking 
upon wine, ſtrong-beer, &c. | 

SI'LLY (A.) harmleſs, innocent; inoffen - 
five, plain, artleſs, weak, helpleſs, fooliſh, 
witleſs, 

SILLYHOW (S.) the membrane that 
covers the head of the fetus, 

SI'LVAN (A.) woody; full of woods. 

SILVER {S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is the 
pureſt * and moſt fixed of all metals, EXCEPT 

old. 

: SELVERTON (p. N. Ja town in 1 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held Midſummer-day, 
June 24, and Septemb. 4, for cattle. 

SU/LVERING (S.) is os covering any 
thing with filver. 

SIMAR (S.) a woman's robes 

SI/MILAR (A.) like in form, aſpect, na- 
ture, temiper, or condition. 

SIMUVLAR os (S.) in Natural Philo- 


| fophy, are ſuch as have their particles of the 


lame 


fairs are May 12, and September 21% for cat- 
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Sich hare their ſides about the equal 


1 


hoſe ſides are 


nnd therefore thoſe numbers are ſimilar. 


ſmile fooli 


* 
* 


ten warn, Chriſtians againſt. | 


SIM 


fame kind and notwewith one another. 
_ SUMILAR pisz As (S.) in Medicine; 
Srnotes a diſeaſe of ſome ſtmple, ſolid part of 
the body; as of a fibre, in regard to its ten- 
Bom or flaccidity ; of x membrane; a ner- 
vous canal, or the like. 

* SYMILAR rFrcunes (S.) in Geometry, 
de, ſuch. as hare their angles reſpectively 
3 about the equal an les, proportional. 

SFMILAR-yasTs (S.) in Mithermutics, 
fave dhe ro to. their u holes, and if the 
Ses hexe the ſame ratio to the partz, the 
Parts are fimilar. 

«  SFMILAR ARCHES OF 4 CTRCEFE (S.) 
are ſuch as are like parts of their whole cir- 
cumference, and conſequently equal. 

» SPMILAR woumnzss (S.) are thoſe * 

bers which,may:be ranged into the form 
of Aale rectangles, that i 8 into rectangles 
; ſuch are 12 and 
48, for the fides of 12 and 6 and 2, and the 
des of 48 are 14 and 4; but 6: 2: 12: 


SIMILAR: noz.y60xs (S.) are ſuch” as 
Have their angles fererally 
„ SPMILAR+-2 ECPANGL ES . ) are thoſe 


 ppoportional... The term Simr/or is like wiſe 
; to. age rags other operations in Geo- 
che mathematics, in all which 

3 has 3 ſame fignification, 2nd there- 
medics here to repeat. | 
SPFMILAR” zazTs, (S.) in Anatomy, are 
thoſe parts of the body which at firſt Gght 
40.coafik of lilac party, or parts of the 
nature, texture, and formation; of theſe 

we * reclcon ten, viz. the bones, car- 


* 


dilages, Egaments, membranes, fibres, nerves, 


anteriec, .veins, ſteſh, and (Kin. 
: SYMILE, ar-SIMIGITUDE (S.) in Rhe- 
toric, is a compariſon of two things, which, 
" tho? Gifferent in other reſpectz, yet agree in 


me one 

5 STMILITUDE (S.) in Arithmetic, Geo- 
_ metry, Sc: denotes the relation of two things 
fimilar to each other. 

StMO/NLANS{P, N.) in Church Hiſtory, 
were. aſc of antient heretios, ſo called from 
their founder, Simon Magus. Theſe were 
the earlieſt hetotics, and thoſe that St John, 
St Peter, and St Paul, in their epiſtles, fo of- 


SIMON N. (S.) in the Eccleſiattical Law, 


8 IN 
pound of ſeveral parts or figures of different 


values, Se. 
SPMPLE aA rr {S, in Algebra, 
are ſuch as conſiſt of no more parts than one 
a by tha ſigos + more, and — Teſs, 


' nouns neither derived from another language, 
nor compounded of any other word of the 


} ſame; 


SPMPLE, or dr TENAM.LE (S.) in 


fortification, is a work or front confiſting of 


2 faces, which make one re- entering 
angle. 
SUMPLIFYING (S.) in Eceleſiaſtical 
Writers, is the taking away the cure of ſouls 
from a benefice, and diſpenſingthe beneficiary 
from reſidence. 
SPMPLER, or urig (S.) one that 
Ras fkill in, or that gathers fimples or herbs. 
SFMPLETON (S.) a ſimple, filly fellow. 


SIMPLICITY (S.) plainoefs 3. opch- 
A _ 5 lincerity ; ſingleneſs ; weakneſs ; 


. SIMULA/TION (S.) unde diſguĩ ſe, 


* 2 be which is not. 
ULTANBOUS (A. t 
exiſting at the ſame => N 

SIN (S.) is a_ breach or tranſgreſſion of 
ſome divine law or command. 

SINA'PISM (S.) in Pharmacy, is an _ 
ternal medicine, in formof a 
poſed chiefly of muſtard-ſeed — a6 and 
mixed with the pulp of figs, or with brionyz 
garlic, onion, or the like. 

SINCE (P.) becauſe that; ſometime agoz 
before this. 

SINCE/RE (A5) neat, pure, without mixe 
ture; open, free, i vous, 
2 purity of intention. 
SI'NCIPUT (S.) in So the fore» 
part of the head, from the forehead 
to the coronal ſuture. 

SINDON (S.) in Surgery, is a little round 


wound after trepanning. 
SNR, or ihr in (S.) in Ceometry, 
is a right line drawn from one end of an arch 
ieular'to the radios dfawn'to the other 
end of the arch; being always equal to half 
the chord of twice the arch. 
| SINE cus x (S.) is an ecclefiaſkcat be- 


i the.crime.of boying or ſelling ſpiritual gifts | nefice without cure of ſouls. 


of preferments. 


SUUMPER. . (V+) 10 ſmile; generally” to 


See. (A. plain; artleſs;, ſincere; 
1 3. ; nacempeunded; fingls ; not com- 
icated ; - filly. In Pharmagy it is a g 
name given- to alf plants or herbs; as having | . 
each -porticulan virtue, whereby: it becomes 
2 fmple remedy. In Mufic, it is chiefly uſed | 


„ ee d e en to a com- 


SI'NEW (s.) denotes what we properly 


call a nerve, 


divers 3 of the voice, agreeable to 
the ear, and correſpondent to the notes of 4 
| ſong; or piece of melody. 

SENGLE (At) one; Individual; not com- 
ppunded or complicated 3+ unmarried; not 
double minded. 

SINGULAR, (A.) Jy unexam- 


2 . 


” 


SYMPLE xovxs (S.) is Grammar, are 


fill» 


pretence ; that part of hypocriſy which pre- 


ngen nncorrupt. 
SINCERITY (S.) integrity ; uprightneſs; 


piece of ſilke, linen; or lint, uſed in dreſſing a 


SINGING (s.) is the aQtion of rocking 


| _ . -- FP. 
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Ss 
2 RITY (s.) ſome character or | 
. by which one is diſtinguiſhed from o- 
any thing remarkable; a cutioſity. 
ITT (A.) on the left hand; un- 


lucky, 4 unfortunate, inaufpiciouss In Heral- 

dry it is the left hand fide of an eſcutcheon, 

SINI'STER As8?EcT (S.) among Aſtrolo- 

ters, is an appearance of two planets hap- 

pening according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, 

as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame de- 
of Gemini, 


SUNISTRI P. N.) a ſet of antient 4s : 


tics, thus called, becauſe they held the left 
hand inabhorrence, and made it a point af re- 
ligion not to receive any thing therewith. 

SINK (V.) to fall, or go to the bottom; 
to be overwhelmed, or depreſſed; to decline, 
decreaſe, or decay. . 

SINE. (S.) 2 drain; a jakes 3 any place 
where filth or corruption is gathered. 

SI'NSING x unDp (S.) is a proviſion made 
by parliament, conſiſting of the ſurpluſage of 
other funds, intended to be appropriated to 
the payment of the national debts; on the 
credit of which very large fums have been 
borrowed for public uſes. 

SI'NNER (S.) is an offender againſt the 
laws of Cod. | 

S.) in Heraldry, | 


SI/NOQPLE or sENOPLE 
r in armorics, 


hom. vert, or the green 
insple is uſed to fignify love, youth, beauty, 


icing, and liberty, whence it is, that let- per 
Kays mug TT SI'TUATE (A.) placed with reſpect to- 


any thing elſe. 
SIT UA'TION (S.) the manner of being, 


ters of grace, abolition, legitimation, &c. are 
always uſed to be ſealed with green wax. 


SINUOY/SITY (S.) a ſeries of bendings and | 


turnipgs in arches, or other irregular figures, | 
CO jutting out, and ſometimes fal- 


5 NUS 6. ) in Anatomy, denotes A ca- | 


vity in certain bones and other parts, the en- 
trance whereof is very narrow, and the bot- 
tom wider and more ſpacious. A Sinus is 
properly the cavity in the middle of a fleſhy 
part, ſormed by 3 and putrefac- 


tion of the blood or humours, and which has 


t itſelf ſome vent or exit. 
 SI/PHON, or 8$YPHON (S.) in Hydraulics, 


is a bended pipe, ane end of which being | Þ 


into æ veſſel of liquor, and the other. 

—— aut of the ſaid veſſel over another, 
the liquor will run out of the firſt into the 
laſt, after the air has been ſucked out of the 
external or lower end of the Sipbon, and that 
az long a8 the liquor in the upper veſſel is a- 
bove the upper orifice. of the Sr 

SIR (S.) is a word of reſp: in compel- 
lation ; the title of a knight or baronet. 

SIRE (S.) a title of honour in France, 
now. given to the king only, as a mark of 
ſaveteignty. 

SYREN (P. N.) in 


iquity, is a kind 
of fabulous animal, othe 


called 3 mer- 


mid. IT che reader has 2 . to have a a 


| 


; 


SKA 


it denotes 5 ane } fonber account of this monſter, 2 


tult Ovid. 

SIRIUS (S.) in Aftronomy, is ung 
ſtar, a very bright ſtar of the firſt 2 
in the mouth of the conſtellation Canis 


| Major. 


SI'RQCCO (S.) the fouth-caft, or Syria 
wind. 

SURRAH (s.) a compellation of reproach 
and inſult. 

SIURQP, or s1zpe (S.) is che your 
vegetables boiled up with ſugar. . | 

SS KIN 80 a bird, called the - 


SI'STER (8.) a woman born of the lane : 
3 
| SI'STER-#00D (S.) the office or Juty of N 
a ſiſter; eee eee 


of the ſame order. 

SIT (V.) to place an u fats © riſe 
one's ſelf in a chair; to brood as a hen does 
over her eggs. 

SITE, of 8c1Tz (8.) denotes the fitua— 
tion of an bouſe, town, &c. or the ground- | 
plat on which it ſtands. In Logic, it is one 
of the predicaments declaring a ſubject to be 
ſo and ſo placed; and in Geometry and A- 
Rar 5 de notes 'the ſituation of lines, fur-. 

ces, Ec. 

SUTTINGBORNE (P. N.) a town 5 
Kent, diſtant from Londen 20 miles, 
fairs are held Whit-Monday, for linen and 
toys, and Oct. 9, for linen, ' wosllen, dra- 
, and hard ware, 


fituated ; poſition 3 ; condition ; ſtate. 
SIXTH (s.) in Mufic, is one of the fim- , 


Its 


| ple original coneords, or harmonial intervals. 


SIZE (S.) proportion, bigneſs, length, - 
Alſo, the name of an inſtrument uſed” 


&c. 
to find. the bigneſs of fine round pearls with. 


' Alſo, a ſort of paint, varmalh, or glue, uſed ' 


by Painters, &c. 
SIZE (V.) 10 adjuſt veſſel of- meaſure to 
the ſtandard. 


mains of the bars of bullion, after the round , 
ieces of money have been cut out. 


SFZER (S.) is a ſcholar of the loweſt de- 
gree at the univerſity of Cambridge, theJame * 


as ſervitgr-at Oxford. 

SIZIE ME * ) the ſequence. of fix at che 
kame of piquet 

SKAITE (8. ) is a large Kat ſea-fiſh, 

SKAIN, or-$x£1x-(S.) a fort of rim 
ſword, or dagger. 
5s. as it is wound upon a reel. 

SKB/LE'CON (S.) in Anatomy, is an a. 
ſemblage or arrangement of all the bones of a 
dead animal, dried, cleanfed and diſpoſed in 


means of wire, Sc. 
; SKE'LLET (3,2. 1s a kitches utenſil. 
- SKELLUM 


SI'ZEL (S.) among Minters, is the re- 


3 


Alſo, yarn, thread. alle, . 


\their- natural fiewmatian, and kept in order by. 


J « 


— 


.. 


forms its great bony cavity oooh eh ing 
contains the brain, | * 


SKU 
SE na (S) a rogue; villain; ſcoun- 


SKETCH (S. Jan outline; a rough draught; 
a firft plan. 

 SKETTLES, or SXITTLEsS (S.) ſmall 

zine-pins to play with. 

- SKEE'WER (S.) a wooden or iron pin, uſed 

butchers, cooks, Sc. about their meat. 

_SKIFF (S.) is a ſhip” s ſmalleſt boat. 

 SKILFUL (A.) knowing and experienced. 

* SKILE(S.) knowledge, or dexterity in any 
ant or practice. 

SKIM (V.) to take off the froth, ſcum, 
er top of any thing liquid; to paſs lightly ; ; 
to glide along. 

SKUMMER (S.) 2 ſhallow utenſil with. 
which the ſcum is taken off. 
SKIM-MILE (S.) is milk from which the 


\ 


| excam has been taken. 


SKVMMINGTON (S.) a fort of burleſque 
n in ridicule of a man who ſuffers 
imſelf to be beat by his wife. In Com- 


- merce, it ĩs particularly uſed for the mem- 


hrane ſtripped of the animal to be prepared 


. by the tanner, ſkinner, currier, parchment- 


maker, Sc. to be converted into leather, 


SKK (s.) a kind of firong pottage, or 
SKI NK ER (8.) one who draws or ſerves 
drink. 


SKUNNER (S.} a dealer in ſkins, 
SKINNY (A.) thin, lean, without fieth. 
E (V.) to fetch quick bounds; to jump, 
leap lightly and joyfully. | 
- bo? tg (S.) an upſtart. 
PER (S.? the maſter of a Dutch 


Arrron 1 N.) a town in the Weſt 
Riding of Yorſhire, diſtant from London 221 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are held on the 
eve of Palm-ſunday, Aug. 5, and Nov, 11, 


| for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and pedlary; the 


Af 


market is on. Saturday, 
SKIPTON (p. N.) in Yorkſhire, whoſc 


fairs. are held Saturday before Palm- ſunday, 


Eafter-tucſday, Aug. 5, and OR. 22, for horſes, 
cattle, and. pe 

SKVRMISH (S. ) a diſorderiy lind of com- 
bat between parties, in the preſence of two 


mies, as a prelude to a general and regular 
battle. 


SKV/RRET (s.) a plant, whoſe roof is | 
ſomething like a 
SKIRT (S.) t looſe edge of a garment ; 
, border, margin, extreme part, 
$KIT (s.) a caprice, or whim ; a ſling, 
jeer, or banter. : 
SKUTTISH(A.) wanton, eafily frighted, 


ne, Eckle. 


SKUE (A.) oblique ; fide-long. 


| 


SLE 
SKY (S.) is the expanſe of air and atmo- 
ſphere with which the earth is ſurrounded. 
SK Y-LIGHT (S.) a window placed] in the 
cling of a room. 
SLAB (S.) is an outſide; ſappy plank; alſo, 
2 flat piece of marble. 
| SLA/BBER (v.) to drivel; to let one's 
| ſpictle run down. 
SLA'BBY (A.) wet, plaſhy, addy. 
SLACK (A.) looſe, unbent, remiſs, negli - 
sent, careleſs, 
SLA/CKEN (V.) to looſen, relax, remit; 
abate, languiſh, flag, neglect. 
GAO (S.) the drofs. or recrement of 
metal. ; 
SLA'TDBURN (P. N.) inYorkſhire, whoſe 
fair is Aug. 1, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
toys. 
SLAKE (v.) to quench one's thirſt. 
SLAM (S.) a vole, or the winning all the 
tricks at cards ; a full ſweep of the board. 
SLA'NDER (S.) falſe invective; diſgrace; 
reproach; calumny; defamation. 
SLA\NDEROUS (A. reviling; calumni- 
ous; falſiy abuſive. _ 
SLANT, $LANTING, or ASLANT (A.) 
oblique ; not direct; not perpendicular; a- 


e. 

SLAP (S.) a Rroke ; a blow. 

SLAPDA/SH (P.) all at once. 

SLASH (V.) to whip, cut, wound. 

—_ (S.] the thong of a whip; a ſtroke 
with a whip; a cut or wound.” 

SLATE. in the Hiſtory of foffils, is a 
ſtone of a compact texture and laminated 
ſtructure, ſplitting into fine plates. 

SLATCH (S.) a Sca-term, for the mid - 
3 of a rope or cable that hangs down 
00 

SLA/TTERN (S. Y a negligent, careleſs, 
Juttiſh woman, 

SLAVE (S.) is a perſon in the abſolute 
power of his maiter, either by war or con- 
ueſt. 

: SLA/VER v.) to flabber or drivel. 

SLA'VE FERY ( ) perpetual bondage or ſer- 
vitude; avour- 
| SLAUGHTER (S.) butchery ; maſſacre z 
deſtruction by the ſwore, 

SLA'UGHTER-8x 1xs (S.) is a term uſed. 
by our curtiers and leather-dreffers, for the 
{ ſkins of oxen or other beaſts when freſh and 
covered with the Hair. 
SLAU “ GHAM (P. N., in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is Eaſter- tue ſday, for pedlary. 

SLAY V.)] to kill, butcher, put to death, 

SLAY (S.) a weaver's reed. 

SLEA/FORD (P.N.) a town in Lincoln- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 110 meaſured 


; 


miles, whoſe fairs are held Plow-monday, 
aſter-monday, and Whit-monday, for horſes; 


SKULL (S.) that part of the head whict” Thorned cattle, and ſheep; Aug. 12, for pro- 


1. 


viſions, and Oct. 10, for horned cattle my 


1- 
d 
2 
3 
52 
d 
Y 


— 


8 t 


SLEA'ZY (A.) thin, ficht, wanting fab» 


ce, as ſleazy hollands, i. e. en as are 


made in Sileſia. 


SLED, or sT EDGE (S.) a carriage drawn 
without wheels. 


SLEDGE (S.) a large heavy hammer, uſed | 


by ſmiths. 

"SLEEK (A.) ſmooth ; gloſſy; poliſhed. 

SLEEP (S.) is defined to be that ſtate 
wherein the body appearing perfectly at reſt, 
external objects move the organs of ſenſe as 
uſual, without exciting the uſual ſenſations, 
Or, it is a ſuſpenſion of the mental powers. 

SLEE'PERS (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a 
name given to ſome animals, which are ſaid 


do ſleep all the _— as bears, mar- 


motes, dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, 
Se. In the Glaſs-trade, they are the large 
iron bars ctoffing the ſinall ones, and hinder- 


for the aſhes. In a Ship, they are timbers ly- 
ing before and aft, in the bottom of the ſhip, 
as the rung-heads do. 

SLEER (V.) to leer; to look as if aſhamed 


of what one had been doing. 


SLEET (s.) is ſnow in ſmall particles, in- 
termixed with rain. 

SLEEVE (S.) is that part of a garment 
which covers the arm. 


SLEEVELESS (A.) without fleeves; fool- 


ih; impertinent. 
SLEIGHT (S.) a trick ; dexterity; a cun- 


ning artifice. 


SLE/NDER (A.) lim, thin, ſmall in cir- 
cumference. 

SLICE (s.) a broad piece cut off; a kit- 
chen utenſil 8 taking up fried eggs, Cc. 
a baker's peel 
SLIDE (A. to paſs along ſmoothly; to 
ſlip or glide over the ice, by a ſingle impulſe 
without change of feet. 

SLIGHT (A.) thin or flimſy; weak; light ; 


of ſmall conſequence. 


SEIGHT (S.) neglect; contempt; act of 


SLI (A.) thin; fender. 
SLIME (s.) a kind of ſoft Aitking mud ; 
viſcops or glutinous ſubſtance. 


SLINFOLD (P. N.] in Suffex, whoſe fair |. 


is Eaſter- tueſday for pedlary. 

SLING (S.) an W t 6 ine he 
caſting ſtones with great violence; an utenſil 
uſed by brewers for carrying caſks, &c. 

SLINK (S.) an abortive, or caſt calf. 


SLINK (V.) to ſneak, or teal away pri- 


SLIP 
opportunity ; to let looſe ; to fall into an 
error; to eſcape from. 

SLIP (S.) a falſe ſtep; error; miſtake z a 
twig torn from the main ſtock; a leaſh- or 


firing in which a dog is held; an eſcapez a | 


long narrow flip. 


SLIPPING (8. ) is the . off a wit 


.) to ſlide; ſteal away; to loſe an 


| 


Ing the paſſage of the coals, but leaving room : 


deliberate, — tedious. 


| dirty, ſor 


ful. 
| © SLUICE (S.) in-Hydjaulicsy is a frame of 
oy R ; timber, a 


which keep 


1 U 
from a branch, or a branch from an arm of 
the tree, in order to plant it, | 

SLYVPPERY (A.) ſmooth ; glib; bard to 
hold; uncertain ; changeable ; fickle ; lu- 
bricous. ; 


SLIT (V.) to cut longways, or with the 


—— or SLIVER (S.) to ſplit; to divide 
longv- 

8 SLI VER (S.) a branch torn off. | 
SLO/BBER (V.) to ſlaver, or drivel., 
SLOE (S.) is the fruit- of the black thorn, - 
SLOATS (S.) the under-pieces of a cart, 
it together. 

SLOOP 'P (S. Y a ſmall ſhip with one maſt. 

SLOP (V.) to ſpill or waſte liquor idly. | 

SLOPE (A.) oblique z not perpendicular 3 
declivious. 

SLO'/PPY (A.) miry, wet and dirty. |: 

SLOPS (S.) ſeamens trowſers, open 
breeches; phyſical potions; any meſs of mix- 
ed liquors. 

SLOT (S.) the mark or print of a fiag's 
foot on the ground. 

SLOTH (S.) ſlowneſs ; ſluggiſhneſs; tar- 
dineſs ; lazineſs. Alſo an animal, the ſlow— 
eft mover of all the quadrupeds ; for it will 
be three or four days at leaſt in going up and 
coming down a tree, on the leaves of which 
it ſubſiſts. 

SLO'THFUL (A. ) idle, lazy, ſluggiſh, in- 
active, indolent. 

SLOUCH (S.) a mere clown; a great lub- 
berly fellow. 

SLOVEN (S.) a man careleſs in his h 
dreſs; a man indecently negligent of cleanli-- - -+ 
neſs. 5 
SLOUGH (S.) is a deep muddy place; the 
caſt ſkin of a ſnake; the. damp of a coal- 
pit; and the ſcar of a wound. The Sleug b 
of a wild boar, is the bed, ſoil, or mire, 
wherein be wallows, of in which he lies in 
the day-time. 

SLOUTH, or $L0vGurT (S.) in Hunting, 
is > 3h for a company; or ſotne ſorts of 
bea ; 

SLOW (A.) dull, inactive, tardy, Guggith, 


SLOW-WORM (S.) the blind worm, 4 
ſmall viper, venemous, but ſcarce mortal, | 
SLU/BBER (V.) to do a thing . 

careleſsly, or negligent! y 

SLUBBERDEGU/LL, ION (s.) a paltry, 
wretc 

SLUDGE (S.) mire; a a mixture of dirt and 
Water. 

SLUG (5-) 2 heavy fort of great gun; a 
er ſort of bullet; a ſhip that ſails e 
1 ; a ſnail, 
| INOGARD ($4) an 3 an ae 3. adrone; a 
ſlow, heavy; y, | 
SLU'GGISH (A. ) dull, — 4 lazy, noch- 


* ". 
= . 


SME 


and on occaſion to let it paſs ; ſuch is the 
Quice of a mill, which ſtops and collects the 
water of a rivulet; Sc. in order to diſcharge 
it at length, in greater plenty, upon the mill- | 
wheel ; ſuch alſo are thoſe uſed in drains, to 
difcherge water off lands. 
SLU'MBER (V.) to ſleep lightly ; z to de 
between Neeping and waking ; to doze. 
SLUR (V.) to foil, daub, fully, beſpatter, 
inate; todoa thing ſlightly, or care- 
leſsly; to cheat, or put a trick upon. 
SLUR (S.) a mark of ignominy; a re- 
proach on a man's character; a flight dif- 


SLUT (S.) a naſty, dirty drab; a ſlattern. 

SLY (A.) ng, crafty, ſubtil ; ſecret- 
ly inſidious. 

SMACK (S.) is a ſmall veſſel with but 

ene maſt. Alſo, a taſte or reliſh; a tincture 
or ia: an eager and amarous kiſs; a 
«noiſe made with the lips after a taſte. 
. + SMALL {A ) little in quantity, degree, or 
im - lender; minute. 

SMA'LLAGE (S. 5 in Botany, i is a plant, 
whoſe root, in medicine, is one of the great 
openers. It is very good in groſs conſtitutions, 
and infarctions of the lungs, ny are if eat 
with oil and muſtard ; it may be agreeably 
mixed with ſallads. 55 

SMALL-caarT (S.) little coafting veſſels, 
below the 'denominiation of ſhips, 

SMALZ-POX (S.) an eruptive diſtemper 

of great malignity. 
- SMAETF (S.) is prepar'd from the remain- 
ing matter of the cobalt, from which the 
flowers have been ſublimed ; mired with pure 
white pot-aſh, and pure white ſand ; 3 all 
which being ground together in a mill, and 
put into a proper furnace, runs into an elegant 
deep blue glaſs ; which being ground to pow- 
der, makes what we call ſmalt, or powder- 
kue, uſed by painters and waſherwomen. 


- SMARA/GDUS (S.) in Natural Hiftory, | 


3s the emerald, of a lively green colour. 
SMART 89 a quick, pungent, Hvely 
pain, either of mind or body. Alſo, a word 
hewly coined for 2 ſmart fellow, 
SMART (A.) quick, violent; ſharp of 
. taſte; harp, or —_— pungent ; vigorous ; 
active; acute; witty; briſk ; vigorous; lively. 
© SMAIRDEN (P. N.) a town in Kent, 
whoſe fair is Oct. 10, for pedlar's £ wares; the 
market is on Friday. 
SMATCH (S.) taſte; tineture; twang; 
nn (s.) 
A. one who has a ſlight 
ſuperficial know * figh 
SMEAR (v.) to over-ſpread with ſome. 
thing viſcous or adheſive ; to befinear, ſoil, or 
contaminate. . 


SMEETH as blacken with 
Far (V.) ſmoke, o t 


© timber, ſtone, earth, Ec. ſerving to retain | 
and raiſe the water of the ſea, a river, De. 


. SMU _ 
 SMEGMA!TIC (A.) ſoapy, ſcouring, de- 
abr (S.) with regard to the organ, is 


an impreſſion made on the noſe, by little par- 
ticles continually exhaling from odorous bo- 


dies : with regard to the object, it is the fi- 
gure and diſpoſition of odorous eftuvia, which, 


1 Kicking on the organ, excite the ſenſe of 


[ ſmelling : and with regard to the ſoul, it is 
che perception of the impreſſion of the ob - 
ject on the organ, or the affection in the ſoul 
reſulting therefrom. 

SMELT (5 (57's a ſmall ſea-fiſh. - 

SME'LTING (S.) in Metallurgy, is the 
fuſion or melting of the ores of „in 
onder to ſeparate the metalline part from the 
earthy, ſtony, and other parts. 

SMERK, or sMIRK nin, or look 
pleaſant. 

SMICKET (S.) a woman's inner linen 


garment. 
' SMILE (V.) to look pleaſantly, gay, or 


joyous ;z to expreſs ſlight or contempt; to 
lcok with an eye of favour. 


SMILE (S.) a look of pleaſure, kinks, 


or favour. 


SMITE (v.) to ftrike, kill, deſtroy, ama, 
chaſten, blaſt. 

SMITH (P. N.) in Kent, whoſe fairs are 
held May 12, and Sept. 29, for horſes, cattle, 


and lary. : 
SMITH (p. N.) in Yorkſhire, whoſe fair 
is May 12, for and pedlary. 

SMITHERY, or $M1TH1nG (S.) is a ma- 
nual art, by which an irregular lump of iron 
is wrought into an intended 

SMITH (S.) the ſhop of a ſmith. : 

. SOCK (S.) a woman's inner garment z 
a ſhiſt. 

SMO'CKFACED(A.) pale-faced; maiden- 
ly; effeminate. 

SMOKE, or $Moax (S.) is an bumid 
matter, exhaled i in the form of vapour, by 
the action of fire or heat. 

SMOKE (V.) to exbale in yapour; to burn 
tobacco in a pipe ; to ſmell or burn out. 

SMOKY (A 5 emitting ſmoke z fumid 3 
troubled with ſmoke. 

SMOOTH (A.] even or level; fleck or 
2 courteous or affable; bland, mild, adu- 
atotry. 

SMOOTH (V.) to make level or even; to 
palliate, ſoften, calm, nollify. 


| SMO'THER (V.) to ſuffocate, ſtiſle, ſup- 


preſs. 
, SMO'THER (S.) ſmoke-raifed by burning 
damp ſtraw, Ce. 
| SMUG (A.) nice, ruce, neat, trim, 
+ SMU'GGLERS (S.) in Law, are thoſe 
perſons who conceal or run prohibited goods, 
or goods that have not paid his majeſty's cuſ- 
toms, 

SMUT (S.) obſcenity ; immodeſty. In 
Pen), it is a gh in corn, when the 


brains, 


2 


85 — to wreſt or take away any thing vio- 


Friday. * : ; 
' SNEAK (V.) to creep; to go or come as | 
- If afraid to be ſeen; to behave meanly and 


2 grimace; to ſhew.aukward mirth. 


SNI 
22 inſtead of being filled with flour, are 


1 of a ſtinking black powder. 

. SNACK (S.) a ſhare, or part. 
SNA/FFLE (S.) in the Manege, is a very 
lender bit-mouth, without any branches. 

SNAG (S.) a jagged ſharp protuberance; 
.a-tooth left by itſelf. 

SNAIL (S.) is a flow, creeping inſeR, 
without legs ; of which there are two ſorts, 
the naked and the ſhelled, | . 

SNAKE (S.) is a harmleſs animal, and 
.might be kept tame in houſes to deſtroy ver- 
min. Its fleſh is reſtorative, like that of the 
viper. 4 | 

SNAKEROOT (S.) a ſpecies of birth- 
-wort, growing in Virginia and Carolina, 

SNA'KEWOOD (S.) the ſmaller branches 
of the root of a tall ſtrait tree, growing in 
the iſfand of Timor, and other parts of the 
Eaſt, It has no remarkable ſmell ; but it is 
of an intenſely bitter taſte, | 


SNAP (V.) to break a thing ſhort, or at 
once; to bite, or eatch haſtily at a thing; to || 


ſe ſharp or paſſionate language, 1 
SN A/PPI 


; Ccholeric. | 


SNAPDRAYGON (s.) is a kind of play, | 


in which brandy is ſet on fire, and raiſins 
thrown into it; which are ſnatched out and 
put blazing into the mouth, which being 


«cloſed the fire is at once extinguiſhed. 1: 


SNARE (S.) a trap, gin, net, or wile by 
arhich any thing is caught or entangled. 
SNARL (V.) to grin or growl like a dog ; 
to entangle like a ſkein of thregg. 8 
SNA'RLER (S.) a growlinf ſurly, quar- 
relſome, inſulting fellow; a four ill-natured 
-Critic. * Y | 
SNATCH (V.) to ſeize or catch any thing 


SNATH (P,N.) a town in the Weſt Rid- 
ing of Yorkſhire, diftant from London 175 
meaſured miles; it's fair is September 19, for 
horſes, cattle, and pedlary; the market is on 


ervilely, | 


-SNE/AKER (S.) a ſmall bowl of punch, or 


other liquor. 
SNFAKING (A.) mean, ſervile, baſe, 
niggardly; fooliſhly baſhful. | 
SNEER (V.) to inſinuate contempt by co-., 
vert expreſſions; to applaud or commend with 
SNEER (S.) a look of contetnptuous ridi- 
cule; an expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. . 
SNE'EZING (S.) is a convulſive motion 
of the muſcles of the breaft, whereby the air 
is expelled from the noſe, with much vehe- 
mence and noiſe, | AE | 
SNET (S.) is the fat of a deer. 


SNICKERSNE'E (s.) the Dutch way of 


1 
—_ 


(A.) eager to bite; peeviſh ; | 


SOB 

SNFCKER, or sNn16Grn (S.) to laugh 

ſlily, contemptuouſly, or wantonly. 
NIFF (V.) to ſnuff up; to draw breath 

thro' the noſe. | . 

SNI/GGLING (S.) is a method of catch 
ing eels in their holes, by thruſting into them 
a baited hook tied to a ſtrong ſtring. 

SNIP (S.) a little bit; a ſmall ſhare ; a 
ſnack. 
 SNIP(V.) to cut off with a jerk, 3 
SNIPE (S.) a ſmall fen-fowl, with a long 
bill, eſteemed as a delicacy at table. 
} ns (S.) the mucus or running of the 
noſe. Is 
+ SNVVEL(V.) to run at the noſe; to cry 
like a child. | 3 
i SNORE (V.) to breathe hard in ones 


ſleep. | | | 
| SNORT (V.) to blow thro the noſe like a 
' high-mettled horſe. 
SNOT (S.) is the mucus of the noſe. 
SNOUT (S.) the noſe of, any beaſt. 
SNOW (S.) is ſmall particles of water 
frozen before they are formed into drops. . 
SNUB. (S.) a jag; a ſnag; a knot in 
w_.. | ICE 
SNB (V.) to check; reprimand  'to cry. 
with convulſion. ; 3 
SNU DGE (S.) an old curmudgeong a cloſe- 
fiſted fellow. ky OE, OT PS. 
SNUDGE (V-) to go along like one whoſe. 
head is full of buſineſs. ad Age whe 
; SNUFF (S.) is the wick of a candle when 
lighted. Alſo, a powder made chiefly of to- 
bacco, the uſe of which is well known. But 
tho? tobacco be the bafis of fnuff, yet a mul- 
tiplicity of other matters are often added, to. 
give it an agreeable ſcent. The kinds of 
ſnuff being endleſs, we need only obſerve, 
that there are three grand ſorts, wiz... the. 
granulated, called rappee ; the fine powdered, 
ſnuff, called Scots, Spaniſh, Sc. and the 
coarſe kind remaining after  fifting, the ſe- 
cond ſort. — 
SNU/FFLE (V.) to ſpeak thro' the noſe; 
to breathe hard thro the noſe. * 
SO (P.) thus; after this manner; there · 
fore; provided that. 8 | 
So AK V.) to ſteep in moiſture; todrenchz 
drain; exhauſt. e ng Pe 
; SOAP(S.) in Commerce, and the Manu-. 
factures, is a kind of paſte, either hard and, 
dry, or ſoft and liquid. All ſoaps conſiſt of an 
intimate union of the ſalt of pot-aſh, with oil, 
or animal fat. | 91 > 
' SOAR (V.) to fly aloft; to, tower; teh, 
mount intellectually; to be ambitious; to 
write in a ſublime ſtile. we e en 
: SOAR-xawx (S.) is an appellation. given 
to an hawk, from the time of taking her; „ 
from the eyrie, till ſue has mewed, or caſt . 


her feathers. / 2 
503 (S.) a convulfive-figh.  _. 


SO BER (A.) temperate; not drunken 3. | q 


[ 4RA2 


jy calm; ſerious ; ſolemn; grave. 5 
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{ SOBRVETY (S.) temperance; moderation 


iy cating and drinking; calmneſs ; coolneſs ; 
iouſneſs; gravity. 5 

_ SO/CAGE (S.) is an antient tenure, by 
. which lands were held on condition of plough- 
ing the lord's lands, and doing the operations 
of huſbandry, at their own charges. 

_ SOCIA'BLE, ,or $oc1ar (A.) friendly, 
familiar, inclined to company. 


SOCFETY (S.) in general, denotes a num- 


ber of perſons united together for their mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, ſecurity, intereſt, improvement, 
or entertainment. 

Royar SOCFETY (S.) is an academy, 
or college, eſtabliſhed by charter, by king 


Charles II, for promoting natural knowledge, 


and uſeful arts, by experiments. | 
SOCVETY ro REFO8MATION OF 
MANNERS (S.) was ſet on foot about forty 
ago, by five or fix private perſons in 
ndon, but was afterwards exceedingly in- 
creaſed by great numbers of all denomina- 
tions; the defign of it was, to put in execu- 
tion the laws againſt immorality and profane- 
neſs. But in proceſs of time, ſome of their 
body exceeding the limits of their power, 
actions and proſecutions were commenced a. 
gainſt them, which brought them into diſ- 
credit; inſomuch that at length few remain- 
ed that would venture to act in it. However, 
the defign ſeems of late to be revived, by a 
body of men who profefs to aft upon the ſame 
principles, and with the moſt diſintereſted 
views ; who may do much good, if they can 
reſtrain their geal within due bounds, 
SOCVETY yor pROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS (S.) was in- 
Kituted by king William, in 1701, for ſe- 
curir.g a maintenance for an orthodox clergy, 
and making other proviſions for propagation 
of the goſpel in the plantations, eolonics, fron- 
tiers, Sc, : 8 
© SOCTNTANS (P. N.) is a ſect of here- 
tics, ſo called from their founder Fauſtus So- 
cinus, a native of Sienna, in Italy; who, 
about the year 1574: began openly to de- 
clare againſt the Catholic faith, and taught, 
1. That the eternal Father was the only God; 
that the Word was no more than an expreſſion 
of the godhead, and had not exiſted from all 
eternity; and that Jeſus Chriſt was God no 
+ otherwiſe than by his fuperiority over all crea- 
tures, which were put into ſubjection to him 
by the father. 2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not 
2 mediator between God and man, but ſent 
into the world to ſerve as a pattern of their 
conduct; and that he aſcended up to heaven 
only as it were to take a thither. 
» That the puniſhment of hell will laſt but 
a certain time, after which the body and 
foul will be deſtroyed: And, 4. That it is 
not lawful for princes to make war. 
. + SOCK, or soccus ($.) in Antiquity, was 
4 kind of high hoe, reaching above the an- 


4 


. 
* 


| + 
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by tragedians. 
SOCKET (S.) is the hollow part of a 


hollow that receives ſomething inſerted. 


is a flat ſquare member under the baſes of 
pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c, which ſerve 
as a foot or ſtand. : 3 

SO MEN, or soxruEN (S.) were ſuch 
tenants as held their lands and tenements in 
ſocage; but the tenants in entient de- 
meſne, ſeem moſt properly to be called ſoc- 
mans. | : 

SO'COME (S.) an antient cuſtom for the 
tenants to grind their corn at the lord's 
mill. | 

SOCRA'TIC ynzrosotnyY (S.) the doc- 
trines and opinions with regard to morality 


crates. 75 
50D (S.) is a turf; a clo. 
SO DA (S.) in Medicine, is the heat of 


monly called the heartburn. 5 
SODA LITT (S.) a fellowſhip; a frater- 

= 

SO'DBURY (P. N.) a town in Glouce- 

ſterſhire, diſtant from London 103 meaſured 


| miles. It's fairs are May 23, and June 24. 
for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlary ; the market is 


on Thurſday. _ f 

SO/ DEN (A.) ſeethed; boiled. «+ 

SO DER. See Solder. 

SO DOMx (S.) the unnatural crime for 
which Sodom was deſtroyed by fire from bea- 
ven. | : 

SOFA (S.) among the Turks, is a bench 
of wood raiſed from the ground about a foot 
high, covered with carpets, and placed round 
a hall for the people to fit upon, 

SOoFF FTA, or $oyry1T (S.) in Architec- 
ture, is any plafond or ceiling formed of 


riched with ſculpture, painting, or gilding. 
SOFT (A.) ductile, facile, tender, timo- 


feminate, delicate, weak, tender, ſimple, 
ſmooth. „„ : 


fo faſt, 4 | 
SO/FTENING (s.) in Painting, is the 


mixing and diluting of colours with the bruſh 


of pencil. 


SO'HAM-MONKS. (P. N.) a town in 


ſured miles. Its fairs are held April 28, and 
Monday before the 24th of June, for cowg 
and horſes; the market is bh Saturday, © * 


denotes earth or ground conſidered” with re- 
gard to the quality of it's mould for the pro- 


4 


Juction and growth of vegetables, 


* 
2 


cle, worn by comedians, as the Cothurnus was 


candleſtick ; the receptacle of the eye; any 


SO'CLE, or zock (S.) in Architecture, 


and religion, maintained and tautzht by So- 


the ſtomach, a troubleſome diſtemper, com- + 


croſs- beams of flying cornices, the ſquare 
compartments or pannels of which are en- 


rous, mild, gentle, kind, meek, placid, ef. 


SOFT (P.) hold a little; Kop there; not 


Cambridgeſhire, diſtant from London 68 mea- 


SOIL (S.) in Agriculture and Gardening, 


1 


ſoljd number made 


i SOL. 

'SO/JOURN (v.) to tarry, or ſtay a while 
1 a place. | | 

SOL (S.) in Muſic, is the fifth note of 
the gammut. In Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, &c. 
it is the ſun. In Chemiſtry, gold is thus cal- 
led, from an opinion that this metal is in a 
particular manner under the influence of the 


| ſun. In Heraldry, it denotes Or, the golden 


colour-in the arms of princes. ; 

SOL, or sou (S.) is a French coin, made 
up of copper mixed with a little ſilver. 
' SO{LACE (S.) comfort, relief, conſolation, 


ſuccour. 


SoOLANDER (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes. 


SO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſun: thus the ſolar Syſtem is that ſyſtem of 
the world wherein the heavenly bodies are 
made to revolve round the ſun as the center 
of their motion, | . 

* SO/LDER, $0DExr, or $0DER (S.) is a 
metallic or mineral compoſition, uſed in ſol- 
dcring or joining together other metals. 
SOLDIER (S.) is a military man, liſted 
to ſerve a prince or ſtate, in conſideration of 
a certain daily pay. ENT: 
SOILDIERY (8.) a body of military 


SOLE (S.) the bottom of the foot or 


* OLECISM (s.) in Grammar, is a falſe 
manner of ſpeaking contrary. to the uſe of 
language and the rules of Grammar ; either 


in reſpect of declenfion, conjugation, or 


ſyntax. | „ 
SO LEMN (A.) ſomething performed 


with much pomp, ceremony, and expence. 


In Law, it fignifies ſomething authentic, or 
t is cloathed in all its formalities, 
SOLPCTT (V.) to importune; entreat, pe- 

tition, to proſecute an affair in good earneſt, 

SOL OR, or so Lic io (S.) is a 
perſon employed to take care of, and manage 
ſuits depending in the courts of law and 
equity). ' 

SO'/LICITOR-GzNnNzRAL (S.) is a great 
off cer of the law, next to the attorney - ge- 
neral; and holds his office by patent; has 
the care and concern of managing the king's 

affairs, and has fees for pleading, belides o- 

ther fees ariſing by patents, c. | 

. SOLVCITUDE (S.) trouble, anxiety, diſ- 
uietude. . | 

* SO'LID (S.) in Philoſophy, is a body 

whoſe parts are fo firmly connected together, 

as not to give way, or flip from each other 
upon the ſmalleſt. impreſſion ; in which ſenſe 

it ſtands oppoſed to fluid. FE * 

SOLID Nerz (S.) is that formed by 
three or more planes meeting in a point! 

* SO'LID-nummnxzs (S.) are thoſe which 


145 from the multiplication df a plane num 


by any other” whatſoever : thus, 18 is a 
ade of 6 (which is plane) 
multiplied by 4 ; br of 9 maltiplied by 2. 


' -SO/LID rxonLEN (S.) in Mathematics, | 


S8 MESS. 6 


cavity 


- © | 
is one which cannot be geometrically folyed 
unleſs by the interſection of a circle and 3 
conic ſection, or, by the interſection of two 
other conic ſections, beſides the circle. 

SO'LIDS (S.) in Anatomy, Se. denote 
the continent parts of the human body ; be- 
ing a congeries of pipes or veſſels, which 
contain a liquor. : | 


SOL DTT (s.) is that property of mat- 


ter, or body, by which it excludes all other 


bodies from the place which itſelf poſſeſſes. 
Among Geometricians, the Solidity of a body 


denotes the quantity of ſpace contained in it, 


and is called alſo its ſolid content, In Ar- 
chitecture it is applied both to the conſiſtence 
of the ground, whereon the foundation of a 
building is laid; and to a maſſive in Maſon- 
ry; of extraordinary thickneſs, without any 
within. | 
SOLIFVDIAN (S.) one who ſuppoſes 
only faith, nct works, neceſſary to juſtifica» 
tion. ; 
SOLI'LOQUY (S.) is a reaſoning or dif- 
courſe which a man holds with himſelf. 
-SOLITA/IRE (S.) a recluſe ; a hermit; an 
ornament for the nelle. 
SO/LITARY (A.) retired, or private, 


remote from the company or commerce of o- 


thers of the ſame ſpecies. f | 
SO'/LITUDE (-S.) retirement; receſs; 4 
ſolitary life. | 
SO'LO (S.) in Muſic, is a term uſcd in 
pieces conſiſting of ſeveral parts, 'to mark 
thoſe that are fo perform alone. 
SO'LSTICE (S.) in Aſtronomy, is that 
time when the ſun is at his greateſt diſtance - 
from the equator, thus called, becauſe he then 
appears to ſtand till, and not to change his 
diffance from the equator for ſome time; an 
appearance owing to the obliquity of our 
ſphere, and which thoſe living under the e- 
quator are ſtrangers to. The Sol ſices are tuo 
in each year, one in the ſummer, and the o- 
ther in the winter. The ſummer Solſtice is 
when the Sun ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of 
Cancer, which is on June 22, when he 
makes the longeſt day; the winter So/ftice, is 
when the Sun enters the firſt degree, or ſeems 
to deſcribe the tropic of Capricorn, which 
is on Decem, 22, when he makes the ſhorteſt. 
day, : 
SOLSTUTIAL POINTS (S.) are the two 
points of the ecliptic, wherein” the ſun's s 
greateſt aſcent above the equator, and his 
deſcent below it, are terminated ; and a cir- 
cle, ſuppoſed to paſs thro? the poles of the 
world, and theſe points, is called the Sofftitial 
ot" nk ET ET 5. 
'SO'LUBLE (A.) capable of diſſolution or 
ſeparation of parts. 


SOLVE (V.) to clear; explain ; anſwers _ 


* 


reſolve. 25 Ss 
SO/LVENT (A.) able to pay; having the 
wer to cauſe diſſolution. > N 


SOLU!TION (S.) reſolution of a 8 


8.00 


+ Ip Chomie, it is the reduction of a natu- 
body, into its chemical principles. In 


eee or the reſolving a problem propaſed. | 
In Surgery, it is the ſeparation of the na- 
thrat collie ion of the ſolid parts of the body, 
by a wound, 

SO'LUTIVE (A.) an appellation given to 
laxative and looſening medicines. 


bodies. 

SO'MERSETSHIRE (P. N.) is a county 
n the dibceſe of Bath and Wells, fituated on 
che Briſtol Channel, and bounded by Wilt- 
Hire, on the eaft ; by Dorſetſhire, on the 
Fouth ; and by Devonſhire, on the weſt; and 
ends 18 members to parliament. 

SO'MERTON (P. N.) is a town in So- 
enerſerſfiire, diſtant from London 129 mea- 
fur'd miles. Its fairs are held Tueſday in 
Paſſion Week, Tueſday 3 weeks after ditto, 
Tueſday 6 weeks after aua, and Tueſday 9 
weeks after ditto, for all ſorts of cattle, 


jumper throws himſelf from 


a beam, and 
REIN AS head: 
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SOMNPFEROUS (A.) caufing or procu- 


flee 

* SOMNO/LENCY (S.) ſleepineſs ; incli- 
nation to flecp. 
SON (S.) is an appellation given to 2 
male child, confider'd in the relation he 
Sears to his parents. 
SONATA (S.) in Muſic, is a piece, or 
compoſition, intended to be performed by in- 
 Kruments only; in which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
poſe to eule, or à piece defigned for the 
voice. 
Sox (S.) is a little compoſition, confiſt- 
ing of eaſy and natural verſcs, ſet to a tune 
in order to be ſung. 
SONNA (S.) is a book of Mchanctus 
traditions, wherein all the orthodox Muſſul- 
men are required to believe. 
SONNET (S.) in Poetry, is a compoſi- 
tion contained in fourteen verſes or lines, viz. 
two ſtanzas or meaſures of four verſes each, 
and two of three; the eight firſt verſes being 
A in three rhimes. 
' SO'NOROUS (A.) loud founding , roar- 
ing; making a great noiſe. 

SOOT (S.) is 2 volatile matter, n 
W -44t, and other fuel, along with the 
ſmoke ; or rather, it is the ſmoke itſelf, fix- 
ed and gather d on the fides of the chimn 

SOOTE RKIN s.) a kind of falſe birt 
ſaid to be produced by the Dutch women from 
fitting over their ſtoves, 

SOOTH (S.) truth: reality: as, in 
ſenb; i. e. without lying; in good faith, 


at. 


Algebra and Geometry, it is the anſwering a LL 


SOMATO'LOGY (s.) is the doftrine of | 


SOMNA'BULI (S.) perfons who walk in 


SOR 


{ SOO/THSAYER (S.) a foreteller of fu- 
ture events; a conjurer. 
we any thing ſteeped in liquor to be 


= 


WM 


SOPH (S.) a young ftudent who has * 
two years at the univerſity. 

SO'PHI, or sor! (S.) is a title given to 
the emperor of Perſia ; importing as much 
as wile, ſage, a philoſopher. 

SO'PHISM (S.) in Logic, Se. is an ar- 
gument dm carries moſt of the appearance 
of truth, and yet leads into errors. 

SO'PHIST (S.) a perſon who uſes ſo- 
phiſms, with a view to deceive thoſe he would 
perſuade or convince. 

SOPHISTIC ACTION (S.) is the adulter- 
ating any thing with what is not good and 
genuine; a practice too common among vint- 
ners, diſtillers, Sc. 

SO'PHISTRY (S.) circumvention by 
falſe reaſoning. 

SOPORVFIC or SOPORIF EROUS (A. ) 


| medicines, are thoſe capable of procuring” 
SO'MERSET (S.) a gebe by which a | ſlecp. 


" SOPO'ROUS, Lire r, or DROVUSY on- 
A828, (S.) are the coma, lethargy, and carus. 


tree. 

e ie (S.) is 1 crime of 2 
or divination by aſuſtance | 
ſpirits. "OP 

SORD (S.) turf; graffy ground. 

SO'/RDES (S.) foulneſs ; dregs. 55 

So RDID (A.) foul, dirty, filthy, vile, 
baſe, covetous, niggardly. 

SO/RDINE (S.) a little pipe in the mouth 
of a trumpet, 
SORE (A.) tender, painful, inflamed. 
2 (S.) a male fallow deer four years 
0 

SOREL (S.) a male fallow der three 
years old. Alſo, a an a colour a- 
mon = horſes, 

RYTES (S.) in Logic, is a ſpecies of 
reaſoning, in which a great number of pro- 
poſitions are er that the predi- 
cate of the ones continually becomes the ſub- 
ject of the following, till at laſt a con- 
cluſion is formed by bringing together the 
ſubject of the firſt propoſition and the predi- 
cate of the laſt. 

SO'RRAGE (S.) the blades of green wheat 
or barley. er (8. ) r 
SO'RRAN among arriers, is 
diſeaſe incident to horſes, 
 SO'RROW (5 ) grief, ſadneſs, mourning, 


affliction. 


80 RRV (A.) grieved, or troubled ; vue, 
paltry, worthleſs, 
SORT (s.) kind or ſpecies ; way of man 


good | ner; rank or condition. 


' SORT (V.) to ſeparate; to diſpoſe things 
into their proper claſſes.. 

SO/RTILEGE 6 2 1 _— 
per 


„ 
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SO/RBUS (s.) is the ſervice, or quicken 
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ſorted or diſtri 
nifies the Supreme Being, In matters 


given to the ſupreme courts of judicature. | 
SOUGH (S.) among Miners, denotes a | pedl 


SOURCE (s.) head ; ſpring ; fountain; 


» 


pet ormed by ſortes or lots. 
NA MENT (S.) diſtribution ; a parcel 


SOT (S.) a dolt; blockhead ; a drunken 
ellow. | 
SO'VEREIGN (S.) ſtrictiy ſpeaking, ſig- 


Government, it is the ſupreme magiſtrate of 
an independent ſtate, It is alſo an appellation f 


paſſage dug under ground to convey off water | 
from mines. | 
SOUL (S.) in Philoſophy, denotes a ſpiri- 
tual ſubſtance, which animates the bodies of 
living creatures; it is the principle of life 
and activity within them. Various have 
been the opinions of —— — concerning 
the ſubſtance of the human ſoul. The Epi- 
cureans thought it a ſubtil air, compoſed of 
atoms, or primitive corpuſcles. The Stoics 
maintained it was a flame, or portion of hea- | 
venly light. The Cartefians make thinking | 
the eſſence of the ſoul. Others hold that 
man is endowed with three kinds of ſoul, vu. 
the rational, which is purely ſpiritual, and 
infuſed by the immediate inſpiration of God; 
the irrational, or ſenſitive, which being com- 
mon to man and brutes, is ſuppoſed to be 
formed of the elements ; and, _ the ve- 
getative ſoul, or principle of gro and nu- 
trition, as the firſt i i 
the ſecond of animal life. | 


; 


SOUND (S.) is a ſimple percepti 

a, communicated to the ſoul, by means of 
he car, which is the primary organ of hear- 
ing. In Muſic, the principal affeftion of 
found, whereby it becomes fit to produce 
harmony, and raiſe agreeable ſenfations, is | 
that whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into acute and | 
grave. In a, it denotes any ftreight, 
or inlet, of the ſea, between two head-lands ; 
and is given by way of eminence, to the 
ſtreight between Sweden and Denmark, join- | 
ing the ocean to the Baltic, being about four 
miles over. 

SOUND (A.) healthy, hearty, vigorous, | 
valid, right. 


* 


make a noiſe, as to wind the horn, or ſound quer 
as the ſheriff by his care and diligence cannot 


trumpet 


—_— 


of | the four cardinal 


= : x. 
lage in the noſtrils of a horſe, by means uf 
which he. ſnorts. | 
SOUSE (S.) is a pickle made of ſalt. 
SOUSE (V.) to parboil, and ſteep in pickleg 
to fall as a hawk on its prey. | 
SOUTH (S.) in Coſmography, is one of 
points of the compaſs. 75 = 
SO'UTHAM (F. N.) a town in Warwick- 
faire, diſtant from London 7 5 meaſur'd miles 
Its fair is July 10, for cattle,” cheeſe, and 


SOUTHA/MPTON (p. N.) the capital 
of Hampſhire, diſtant from —.— 78 mea. © 
ſur'd miles, and ſends two members to par- 
liament, Its fairs are held April 25, and 
Trinity Monday, for horſes, cattle, and'lea- 
ther; the markets are on Tueſday and 
Friday. SE” a A 
SO'UTHWARK (P. N.) in Surry, whoſe 


fairs are held Sept, 8, for toys, and ſhewss 


the markets are on Monday, Wedneſday, and 

Friday. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. | 

_ SO/UTHWELE+P. N.) > town in Not- 
tinghamſhire, diſtant from London 114 mea- 


| ſured miles. Its fair is Whit-Monday, for 


horſes, horned cattle, ſhsep, ſwine, and mer- 
chandize ; the market is on Saturday. 
SO'UTHWOULD (P. N.) a town in 
Suffolk, whofe fairs are held Trinity Mon- 
day, and St Bartholomew Aug. 24, for toys; 


firſt is of underſtanding, and | the market is on Thurſday, 


SOUTHMO/ULTON (p. x.) à town in 


ion, or Devonſhire, whoſe fairs are held Saturday af-- 


ter Feb. 13, Saturday before May 2, Wed- 
neſday before June 22, Wedneſday before. 
Aug. 26, Saturday before Oct. 10, and Sa- 
turday before Dec. 2a, for cattle; the market 
is on Saturday. | 

SOUTH BRENT (P. N.) in Somerſet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is Oct. 10, for cattle, hor- 
ſes, and ſheep. i] * 

SOUTH PETHERTON (P. N.) Somerſetſ. 
whoſe fair is July 5, for cattle, lambs, Sc. 

SOW (S.) the female of the hog-kind. In 
the iron and lead works, it is a block, or 
lump of metal. 

SOW (V.) is to ſcatter corn in the 


SOUND (v.) to ſearch with a plummet; ground. 8 6 
to examine a depth; to try; examine; to] SOWNE (S.) is a term uſed in the exche- 


, where eſtreats that Sozone net, are ſuch 


3 BOARD (S.) a board which pro- | levy, wherefere they are not regarded; and 


the ſound in organs. | 
SO, or SOOP {S.) is a kind of pottage 
made of -bread and broth, or the juice of | 


the eſtreats that Sorwne are fuch as he may 
levy. : 


SPACE (s.) is defined by Mr Locke, to 


fleſh or ſore other matters. de a fimple idea, which we obtain both by 
SOUR (A.) acid; auſtere; pungent on] our ſight and touch. The modes whereof 


the palate z barſh n 
iſh; fretful; bitter; ſtern. 
SOUR (V.) to turn, or make four or acid; 
to vex or diſpleaſe. * 


are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, 
&c. In Geometry, it denotes the area of 
any figure, or that which fills the interval or 
diſtance between the lines that terminate it. 
In Mechanics, it is the line which a moyea- 
ble body, confider'd as a point, it conceived 
to deſcribe; by its motion. 

* SPA'/CIQUS 


SOURIS (s.) in the Manege, is a carti- 


: 


man army, chiefly raiſed in Aſia. : 
SPAIN (P. N.) including Portugal, is a |, 


— 


che little finger when ſtretehed out ; that is, 


either in the field or water, remarkable for 


© WPACIOUS (A.) wide, large, broad, 


--zancan Sea, on the ſouth eaſt ; and by the 


Its fairs are held April 27, for hemp and 


8 4 


SPADE (S.) is an inftrument for digging 
up the ground. | 
SPAGY'RIC An (S.) is a name given 
to that ſpecies of chemiſtry which works on 
the metals, and is employ d in the ſearch, 
of the philoſopher's ſtone. | 
SPAHPIS (S.) are horſemen in the Otto- 


peninſula of Europe, lying between 100 


f 


LP E 
= SPA/RRING (s.) among Cock-fighterr, 
e a cock with another to bre#the 


SPA/RROW-HAWK (S.) is the yellow. 
legged hawk with a white undulated breaft, 
and a faſciated brown tail. | 

SPASM (S.) in Medicine, is a convulſion; 
a violent and involuntary contraction. 

SPASMO/DIC (A.) convulfive. . 

SPAT (S.) the ſpawn of ſhell-fiſſi. 

SPA'TIATE (V.) to rove, range, ramble 
at large. : 


weſt-and 3 caſt long. and between 36% and þ , SPA/TTER (V.) to ſprinkle with dirt; af- 


447 north lat. being about 700 miles in 
from eaſt to weſt, and about 500 in 
Þreadth from north to ſouth. It is bounded 


dy the Bay of Biſcay, on the north; by the | 
Mountains, which ſeparate it from | 


France, on the north caſt 3 by the Mediter- 


Atlantic ocean, on the weſt. 
SPA'LDING (S.) is a town in Lincoln- 
Ihire, diftant from London 98 meaſur d miles. 


Nax, June 29, for horſes and beaſts, Aug. 30, 
for horſes, Sept. 25, and Dec. 17, for hemp 
and flax; the et is on Tueſday. 
SPAN (S.) is a meaſure taken from the 
ſpace between the thumb's end and the top of 


three hands breadth, or nine inches, 
SPANGLE (S.) ſomething ſparkling and 


ſhining. | 
+ SPANIEL (S.) is a dog uſed for ſport, 


ity and obedience. | 


SPANKING (A.) large, broad, ſtrong, 


SPAR (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is 2 claſs 
of foffils, not inflammable nor ſoluble in 
water; when pure, pellucid and colourleſs, 
and emulating the appearance of cryſtal, but 
wanting its diſtinguiſhing characters; compo- 
ſed of plane and equable plates, not flexible nor 
elaſtic; not giving fire with ſteel; readily 
calcining in a ſmall fire, and fermenting 


violently with acids, and wholly ſoluble in 
them. t 


SPA'/RABLES (S.) ſmall nails without 
heads, for ſhoes. | 3 
SPA'RADRAP (S.) a fort of cerecloth, or 
a piece of linen ſmeared on both fides with 
ſome kind of plaiſter. | 
SPARE (A.) thin, lean, frugal, ſmall, 
"BP, uous. . e $6 
SPARE (V.) to uſe frugally; to ſave or fa- 
vour ; to do without; to forbear; to uſe ten- 
derly and mercifully. Ry 
SPARGA/NOSIS (S.) an immoderate ex- 
tenſion of the breaſt, by means of milk, 
SPARK (S.) a ſmall particle of fire; a 
ſmall diamond; figuratively, a beau, gallant, 


perſe; defame, . 

SPA'TTERDASHES (S.) coverings for 
_ legs, by which the wet and dirt is kept 
off. 5 

SpA“ TULA, or sPATAULA (S.) an in- 
ſtrument uſed by ſurgeons and apothecaries 
for various purpoſes. 

SPA'VIN (S.) in the Manege, is a diſeaſe 
in horſes, being a ſwelling or ſtiffneſs uſually 
in the ham occafioning a lameneſs. 

SPAW, or syA (P. N.) a place famous 
for mineral waters; any mineral water. 

SPA'YING, or sravD1NG (S.) is the ope- 
ration of caſtrating the females of ſeveral 
kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, &c. to 
prevent any further conception, and promote 
their fattening. _. 

SPAWN (S.) the eggs of fiſh or frogs 3 
any product or offspting. | 
" SPAWN (V.) to produce, as fiſhes do 
eggs; to generate; to bring forth. | 

SPEAK (V.) to utter articulate ſounds ; 
to expreſs thoughts by words; to haranguez 
talk, diſcoutſe. : 

SPEA'KER oF THF HOUSE OF coM- 
Mors (S.) is a member of the houſe elected 
by a. majority of the-votes thereof, to act as 
chairman or prefident in putting queſtions, 
reading briefs or bills, keeping order, re- 
primanding the refractory, adjourning the 
houſe, &c. The lord chancellor, or keeper, 
is uſually ſpeaker of the houſe of peers; the 
3 of the convocation is called the pro- 

ocutor, 1 a 

SPEAKING ravur zer (S.) is an inftru- 
ment, by which the voice may be conveyed 
pon with a ſharp 


to a great diſtance, 
SPEAR (S.) is a long 
point, uſed in thruſting or throwing. 
SPEAR (V.) to kill or pierce with a ſpear; 
to ſhoot or ſprout. 
SPECIAL (A.) ſomething that is particu- 
lar, or has a particular deſignation. In Law, 
it denotes that matter in evidence which is 
alledged ſpecially, or does not come into the 
neral iſſue. | 
SPE'CfALTY (S.) is uſed for a bond, 
bill, or other deed or inſtrument executed 
under the hand and ſeal of the parties 
thereto, 0 "Rx 
, SPE/CIES (S.) a fort; a claſs, or fin 


SPARKLE (V.) to emit ſparks ; to ſhine, 
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Be; it is a relative term, expreſſing an idea, 
- which is comprized under ſome general one, 


<illed a genus. In Rhetoric, it is a particu- 
Jar thing, contained under a more univerſal 
In Opties, it is the image painted on 
the retina, by the rays of light reflected from 


tze ſeveral points of the ſurface of an object. 


In Commerce, it is the ſeveral pieces of gold, 
filver, and copper, which are current in pay- 
Ment, | 


SPECFFIC (s.) in Philoſophy, is that 


which is peculiar to any thing, and diſtin- 
Buithes it from all others. In Medicine, it is 


- @ remedy whoſe virtue and effect is peculiarly 


adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe, is adequate 


thereto, and exerts its whole force immedi- 

* SPECVFIC 6ravirty (S.) is that by 
which one body is heavier than 2nother of 
the ſame dimenſions, and is always as the 


* ity of matter under that dimenſion. 


ſame with 
SPE'/CTACLES (S.) in Dioptrics, is a 


SPECIMENS.) a ſample, pattern, proof, 


Waal, eſſay, model. 


SPE/CIOUS azriTHmzTIC (S.) is the 
ebra ; which ſee. _ | 


machine conſiſting of two lenſes, ſet in fil- 
ver, horn, Ir. to uſſiſt the defects of the or- 
gan of fight; ſaid to have been invented about 
et ot + E (S.) a thew 
'CTACI .} a the a ing- 
Nock ; any public exhibition. OT 
TS OR (S.) a looker-on; a be- 
er. e : 
SPECTRE (S.) an apparition, ghoſt, 
SPE'CULARIS 1 a»1s (S.) in Natural 


** 


History, is a genus of talcs, compoſed of 


fiſfile again ſeparated into 


2 aumber of plates till finer, 


** 


Sailors, it denotes the 
ſhort time, and then leaving it. 


SPE'CULATE{V.) to conſider attentively; 
obſerve; meditate. ö | 
 SPE'CULATIVE (A.) contemplative ; 


theoretical; national; ideal. 


SPE'CULUM (S.) a mirror, a looking - 
glaſs. In 8 it is an inſtrument for di- 
ing 3 wound, in order to examine it, 
SPEECH (S.) is the art or act of expreſ- 


ſing a perſon's 3 af articu- 


late ſounds, which we words. See the 
Cnamman prefixed to this diftionary, _ 
SPEED ($.) haſte; diſpatch ; quickneſs; 


celerity. 
SPELL. (S.) a charm, or amulet. Among 
ing any work for a 


SPE'LLING (S.) in Grammar, is that 
part of Orthography which teaches the true 
2 of reſolving words into their ſyl- 

SPE/LTER (S.) the ſame as Zinc; which 


SPEND (v.) to conſu me, exhauſt, waſley 
' Gflipate, ſquander, 


PI 


viſher, OL 
SPERM (S.) ſeed; that by which the 
ſpecies is progagated. ian 


ſon it has teeth only in the under jaw. 

to ſperm or ſeed. 

2 rupture cauſed by a diſtention of the ſe- 
the ſcrotum. | 


fe& corruption or death of the parts; a total 
and complete mortification. 3 

SPHENOYIDES (S.) in Anatomy, is the 
ſeventh bone of the cranium or ſkull, fituate 
in the lower part thereof, and connected to 
all its other members. | 

SPH/AERA'MACHY (S.) a play at hand- 
ball, or tennis. b 


one uniform round ſurface, ſuch as would 
be formed by the revolution of a circle about 
a diameter thereof, as an axis. In Aſtrono- 
my, it is that concave orb or expanſe, which 
veſts our globe, and in which the heavenly 


diſtance from the eye. 


{S.) is that determinate ſpace, or extent, to 
which, and no farther, the efluyia continually 
emitted from that body reach, and here they 
operate, according to their nature. 
SPHE/RICS (S.) is that part of Geometry 
. which treats of the poſition and menſuration 


of a ſphere. - | 

SPHERTCETY (S.) rotundity ; the qua- 
lity of a ſphere, or that whereby a thing be- 
comes ſpherical, ; , 


approaching to the figure of a ſphere. 


lied to a kind of circular muſcles, or muſ- 
4 in form of rings, which ſerve to cloſe 
and draw up ſeveral muſcles and orificeg of 
the body, and prevent the excretion of the 
contents, . | 

SPHINX (S.) in Sculpturè, Sc. is the fi- 
gure or repreſentation of fabulous monſter, 


wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the 
reſt of the body like a dog. It 
nigmatical gueſtions, and devour d thoſe who 
could not anſwer them, but was killed by 
Oedipus. | 3 
SPI/CA vI GIN Is (S.) a ſtar of the firſt 


2! ; its lat. 2 1! 59” ſouth. 
SPICE (S.) any kind of aromatic drug that 


| has wr wK pungent qualities. 


0 


SPERMA'TIC (A.) ſomething belonging. 


minal veſſels, whereby they are let fall into 


SPHERE (s.) is a ſolid contained under 


bodies appear to be fixed; and at an equal 


SPHERE or ACTIvITY OF A BODY. 
of arches of circles, deſcribed on the furfaces 


PROS.) in Geometry, is a ſolid, 
*SPHENCTER (S.) in Anatomy, is a term 


with the head and breaſts of a'woman, the 


. SPENDTHRIFT (S.) a prodigalz a l- 3 


SPERMA>»czT2 (S.) in Pharmacy, is 2 
| white flaky ſubſtaace, prepared from the oil + 
of a ſpecies of whale, called catodon, by rea- 


SPERMATOCE'LE (s.) in Surgery, is 


SpHACELus (S.) is an abſolute and per- 


ſed e- 


magnitude in the conſtellation of Virgo. Its - 
long. according to Mr Flamſtead, is 199 go = 


. 


ES. 


«> 
> 
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SPI'DER (S.) in Zoology, is an inſect of 

2 roundiſh or elliptic figure, having eight eycs 
placed. in the binder part of the thorax, and 

t legs; it has a power of ff Pinning. 

SPI'GGOT (S.) a ſtopple for a tap. 

" SPIKE (S.) an ear of corn; a large nail 
for faſtening planks, Alſo, a nance given 
to an effential oil diftilled from lavender, 
much uſed by the varniſh-makers and Pain- 
ters in'enamel, and of ſome uſe in Medicine. 
-SPVKING oy oRDNANCE. (S.) a Sea- 
. - Phraſe, is uſed for faſtening a quoin with 
— ſpikes to the deck cloſe to the breech of the 
carriages of great guns, that they may keep 
cloſe and firm into the ſhip's fides, and not 
get looſe when the ſhip rolls. Allo, the driv- 


ing a large ſpike. into the touch-hole of a 
as by pee in all evil, both 


- cannon, and thereby to render it uſeleſs. 
 SPILL (V.) to thed, ole, waſte, corrupt, 
or deſtroy, 


w SPYLLERS (S.) among Hunters, are the 
* ſmall branches ſhooting out from the flat parts 
of a buck*s horn at the top. 

SPFLSBY (P. N.) a town in Lincoln- 
ire, diſtant from London 121 meaſ. miles. 
"Its fairs are held Monday before Whit-Mon- 
day, Monday after ditto, Monday fortnight 
after Whit-Sunday, if it falls in May, if not, 
there is no fair, and ad Monday in a July, for 
all forts of cattle and cloathing ; the market 
ds on Monday. 

SPIN (V.) to draw out into threads 3 to 

et; to draw out tediouſly. 

"SPINACH, or SPINAGE (S.) is a plant 
- well enon 


to do in edieine. 


SPINAL, or srIN ATIs (A.) in Anato- 


my, the name of ſeveral muſcles, &c. of the 
ſpine, but more particularly that of a muſ- 
cle on the fide of the neck, arifing from the 
five ſuperior proceſles of the vertebræ of the 
thorax, and the inferior of the neck ; it ſerves 
to draw the neck back ward. 

SPINDLE (S.) a long lender ſtalk. In 
the Sea-Language, it is the ſmalleſt part of a 
a 8 capſtan, which is berwixt the two 


INE, or SPINA DORSI (8.) in Ana- 


tomy, is the bony column reaching from the 
being the ſeries or 


head down to the anus; 
aſſemblage of vertebræ, which ſuſtain the reſt 
* Waka tots, contain the ſpinal marrow, and 
to which the ribs are connected. 3 
,"SPFNET, or srinxET (S.) is a muſical 
| Inftrument, "ranked in the ſecond or third 

ce among harmonious inſtruments, . 

| SPINFFEROUS (A.) thorny, prickly, 

ing 

a 81817 (S.) the doctrine of Spi- 

noza, or Atheiſm and Pantheiſm propoſed 


. after his manner, who was born a Jew at 
- Amſterdam 


The chief articles in his ſyſtem 
are ſuch as theſe : that there is but one ſub- 
Maz.ce in nature, and that this only ſubſtance 


known in food, but has nothing. 


I 


| 
| ins 


v1 


| 


N 


4 


8 PT 
is endued with an infinite 
butes, among whic 


variety of attri- 
are extenſion and cogita- 
tion: that all the bodies in the univerſe are 
modifications of this ſubſtance conſider d as 
extended; and that all the ſouls of men are 
modifications of the ſame ſubſtance conſider d 


as cogitative : that God is a ne 


' infinitely perfect being, and is the cauſe of | 


all things that exift, but not a different being 
from them: that there is but one being and 
one nature, and that this nature uces 


within itſclf, by an immanent act, all thoſe 


which we call creatures; and that this being 
is at the ſame time both agent and patient, 
efficient cauſe and ſubject, but that he pro- 
duces nothing but modifications of himſelf, 
Thus is the deity made the ſole agent as well 
hyſical and mo- 

ral ; a doctrine fraught with more impieties, 
than all the Heathen poets have publiſhed | 
concerning their Jupiter, * Bacchus, 


Sc. 
SPIINSTER (S.) in Law, is an addition 
uſually given to all unmarried women, from 


a viſcount's daughter downward. 


SPV/RACLE (S.) a breathing hole; a vent; 
a ſmall aperture, 

SPV/RAL (A.) in Geometry, is a curve 
line of the circular kind, which, in its pro- 
greſs, recedes from its center, In Architec- 
ture and Sculpture, it implies a curve that 
aſcends, winding about a cone vr ſpire, ſo ad 
70 gy points thereof continually approach 

axis 

PROrOoE TIONAL SPV/RALS (S.] are "LY 
ſpiral lines, as the rhumb lines on the ter- 


reſtrial globe. . 

SPIRE (S.) a pyramid ; ; a ſleeple that con- 
tinually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whether co» 
nically or pyramidically. 

SPY/RIT (S.) in 888 is an in- 
1 being or intelligence; in which 

r God is ſaid to be a ſpirit, as are an- 
os and the human ſoul. In Chemiſtry, it 
is a name applied to ſeveral very different Ab- 
ſtances; but, n denotes any diſtilled 
volatile liquor a not infipid, azdphlegm | 
or pure water, nor inflammable as oil: but 
under this general idea, are comprehended li- 
quors of quite oppoſite natures, ſome 
| acid, and others alkaline; which laft are 
ſuch enemies to the former, that as ſoon as 
7 — are put together, they raiſe a violent 
e 8 and grow hot; and to theſe 

be added a third fort, called vinous, or 

mable ſpirits ; which, N very ſub- 

tile and penetrating, art not manifi eſtly either 
acid or alkaline, 

SPUVRITUAL (A.) in general, is. ſome- 
thing belonging to, or partaking of, the na- 
ture of a ſpirit ; f immate 3 inc | j 
intellectual. 

SPI'RITUAL covn Ts (s.) in Low, ws 


fuch Li have COR: in matrimonial 
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antes, probate of wills, granting adminiftra-, 


tion; as alſo, in regard to tithes, and in caſes 


a 


© of defamation, &c. 


SPIRITUA'LFIFIES' oy A nor (S.) 
are the profits he receives as a biſhop, and 
not as a baron of parliament; fuch are the 
duties of his viſitation, preſentation money, 
what ariſes from the ordination and inſtitu- 
tion of priefts, the income of his juriſdic- 
tion, D.. 5 , ; 8 

SPIRITUA'LITY (s.) incorporeity; im- 
materiality; intellectual nature; mental re- 
finement. 1 


SPIRITUAEVZE (v.) is to allegorize or | 


convert the common objects of ſenſe into 
ſubjects of pious meditations and ſpiritual al- 
Iuſions. N 
SPIRT (V.) is to throw out with a force; 
to ſtream out with intervals. 
SPIRGE (A.) pyramidal; wreathed ; 
curled, mY 
SPISS (A.) cloſe, firm, thick. ol 
SPI/SSITUDE (S.) groffneſs ; thickneſs, 
SPIT (S.) 'a long piece of iron on which, 
5 12 hh, * 
1 to put upon a ſpit; to 
b . S ons 
SPI'TAL (S.) a charitable foundation. 
'SPITCH-cocx (V.) to roaſt an eel. 
SPITE (S.) malice; rancour; hatred 
malignity; maleyolence. b 


SPI TETUL (A.) nin 
tur d; malignant. 8 1 | 


SpirrTER (S.) a young deer; a ſpade. 
SPI'TTLE (S.) moiſture of the mouth. 


deſcription of the bowels, © _ ES 
SPLASH (V.) to daub with dirt. 
SPLEEN (S.) anger; ſpite; ill-humour; 
"melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. In 
Anatomy, it is one of the viſcera, of a deep, 
blackiſh, red colour, ſituated on the left fide 


of che ſtomach, under the diaphragm, near 


riers, is a callous, inſenfible ex 
breeding on the ſhank - bone of , horſes 3 

Which, wheg/it grows big, ſpoils the ſhape 
of the leg. CAS. 


ther matter, 
© bone newly ſet. 


the ribs, and above the left kidney. - 
_ SPLE'NDENT, or sr LENI (A.) ſhin- 
3 Sloſfſy; magnificent; ſumptuous, | 
SPLE/NDOUR (S.) laſtre; magnificence; 

2 mp. , . * N | 
SpPLENE TIC (A.) affected with obſtruc- 
tion of the ſpleen. OP 
SbpLENT, or 8yLi1xnT (S.) among Far- 
cence, 


SPLICE-(V.) is to untwift the ends of 


two ropes, and to work the ſeveral ſtrands 


into one another by a fidd, fo that they be- 
come as ſtrong as if they were but one rope. 

SPLINT (S.) a thin piece of wood, or o- 
iſed by ſurgeons to hold the 


| 


| SPO 
divide or part ; to daſh, or break on a rock. 
'DIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, is one of 
3 recrements of copper. 
 .SPOIE (V.) to rob; plunder; corrupt; 
marr, ( 4 = 4 : EY ; 4 5 
SPOILS (S.) whatever is taken from the 
enemy in time of war, "* 5 Th 
SPOKE (S.) the bar or ray of a Wheel. 
 SPONDEE (S.) in Antient Poetry, a foot 


of two long ſyllables. ; 


SPO'NDYLE (S.) in Anatomy, à name 
e- given to à vertebra of the ſpina 
orſi. | | þ 

SPONGE, or sPuNGE (S.) is a genus of 
ſubmarine plants; it conſiſts of a ſoft, tough, 
and. elaſtic matter, formed uſually into rude 
maſſes of a cavernous ſtructure, and having 
very little of the appearance of plants. 

SPO/NGIOSE (A.) in Anatomy, is an 
appellation given to feveral parts of the body, 
on account of their porous and cavernous tex- 
ture, not unlike that of fpunge; * ©. 

3 (S.) touch- wood. „ 

| SAL (A.) relating to marriage. 

SPONSORS (S.) among Chriftians, are 
thoſe perſons, who, in the office of bap- 
tiſm, anſwer, or are fureties, for the perfoi 
baptized. . RE a ; 


| SPONTANF/TY (S.] yolutitarinefs; 


SPONTA/NEOUS (S.) a term applied to 
ſuch motions of the body, and operations of 
the mind, as we perform of ourſelves, with- 
out any conftraint. „ 

SPOOL (S.) a ſmall piece of cane or reed, 


with à knot at each end, to wind yarn up- 


SPLANCHNO/LOGY. (S.) a treatiſe or OE: 
I SPOOM{(V.) to paſs ſwiftly, . - 


on; a quill, 3 


SPOON (S.) a kitchen utenſil, well 
known. Eg, 
SPO/ONING (s.) in Sca-Language, is 
faid of a ſhip, which, being under ſail in a 
ſtorm at ſea, is unable to bear it,” and conſe- 
quently forced to put right before the Wind. 
SPO'RADES (S.) among antient Aſtro- 
nomers, a name given to ſuch ſtars as were 
not included in any conſtellation. 1 
SPO RA DIC prszasts (S.) among Phy- 
ſicians, are ſuch as ſeize particular perſons at 
any time or ſeaſon, and in any place; in 
which ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed from epi- 
demical and endemic diſeaſes. | ' 2 
SPORT. (S.) play; diverſion; game; 
Aelick. 25 £55” 45" ©, Fe, ISNT 
. SPOT (S.) blot, ſtain, blur, blemiſh,  _ 
SPOTS (S.) in Aſtronomy, axe. certain 
places of the ſun's or moon's, diſc, obſerved 
to be either more bright, or darker, than 


„r oo I og 
SPO!USAL (A.) nuptial; matrimoni ial; 


connubial. Rs | . I 
SPOUSE (S.) one joined in marriage; 2 


| huſband or wife. 


' SPOUT. (s.) a pipe, or trough, for ch. 
veyance of water oe . 
Warzx:JPOUT (S.) à maſs of Water 


- SPLUNTER (s.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood 
or the like ; or of broken bones. "Uo 
* SPLIT (V.) to cleave or cut aſunder; to 


collected between a cloud and the ſurface of 
the ſea, in the ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of 
water; very dangerous to ſhips, unleſs they 
e Rc ko by the; Sot of 


yum Suns. 

SPRAIN (S.) 3 violent contortion, or 
 wreſting of the tendons of the muſcles, oc- 
caſioned by ſome accident. 

SPRAINTS (S.) the dung of the otter. 

SPRAWL (V.) to roll or tumble about 
in à drunken or indecent manner. 

SPRAY (S.) ſmall bruſhwood ; the foam 
of the ſea. . 

SPREAD (V.) to firetch out; to lay or 
cover with; to looſe or unfurl a ſail ; to ſend 
or bend a get; to ſcatter about; to "publiſh ; 
to 1 expand the leaves, as a flower. 
RIG (S.) a pa. ſlip; a ſmall 
branch. 


SPRIGHT (s.) a hob-goblia; une; 
tion; Arrow. 


„vigorous. 

SPRING (s.) in Natural Hiftory, is a 
fountain, or ſource of water, rifing out of 
the ground. In Coſmography, it implics one 
of the ſeaſons of the year; commencing in 
the northern parts of the world, on the day 
the ſun enters the firſt degree of Aries, which 
is about the 32 of March, and ending when 
the ſun covers Gemini. In Mechanics, it 
a thin piece of temper'd ſteel, or o- 
ther elaſtie fubſtance ; ſuch is the ſpring of 

a clock, watch, &c. My oy 3 
a or violent effort. 


to catch birds or ſmall beafts. 
SPRINGHA'LT (S.)a lamenefs, by which 
a horſe twitches up his legs. 

| * (S.) in Sea 

| is when it but is not quite 
5 n as the partners, 
Co 

ao ke (V.) to ſhoot by vegetation ; 


SPROUT Heeres a vega, 


SPRUCE (A. Pale en „ > fu 
SPRUCE (S.) a kind of fir, of which 


to germ 


| - there are two forts; the white and black. 


- SPRUCE-gzxzz 8. beer tinctur d with 

the branches of fir. 

SPRUNT (A.) any thing that is ſhort, | 
and pho an 

. SPUD (S, ) a ſhort kniſe, 

SPUME (S.) foam, froth, ſcum. 

| | SPUMOUS, or sruny IA.) frothy, | 


: PYao0TECKXICAL SPUNGES (S.) are 
made of the large fungous ex 

ing on old oaks, aſhes, fir, Cc. which, 
ung boiled in common water, then dried 


x08 well beaten, 7 2 oY * 


J 8 


phantom; appari 
' SPRYGHTLY (A.) gay, lively, briſk, | 


nooſe, made-of — win, | 


f-aniy. 
SPUNGE (3. the Lame as Sponge 3 which 


i 


pared with (alt-petre, and again dried in 20 
oven. Theſe make the black match or tin» 
der brought from Germany, uſed to receive 
and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from flint and 


SPUNGE (S.] in Gunnery, is uſed for 
ſcouring great guns, when diſcharged, before 
they are charged with freſh powder. 

_ SPUN-Yazx (S.) among Sailors, is a 
kind of line made from rope-yarn, and uſed 


| for ſeizing and faſtening things t 


SPUR (S.) a piece of metal form'd into 
two branches, with a rowel, faſten d to a 
borſeman's heel, to prick the: horſe. Alſo, 
incitement, inſtigation; the weapon for 2 


fighting cock. 


| © SPUR-WAY. (S.) a road thro* another 


man's ground, thro' which one may ride by 
right or cuſtom, 
SPURGE (S.) the name of a plant vio- 
| lently purgative. 
SPU*RIOUS (A.) not genuine; coun- 
terfeit ; adulterine ; not legitimate; _ baſtard. 
SPU'RIQUS p1iszaszzs (S.) are ſuch as, 
in ſome Wr cannot be reduced to any 
one kind 
from th with which they agree in moſt 
particulars z thus we ſay a ſpurious or baſtard 
pluriſy, quinſey, Sc. ; 
SPU'RLING 8 is a fmall ſea-fiſh, 
SpURN Ee ; to ſtrike or drive 
away with the to reject with ms 


32 

8 RIER (S.) one who makes 
SPU'RRY J 

* -} to fly out _— 


Sp rTER (V.) to fly out in fmall par- 
| ticles with ſome noiſe 3 to ſpeak in a hurry, 
| without giving time for utterance, 

SPY (S.) one employ'd to watch the ac- 
tions, motions, Ec. of another ; particularly 
of what paſſes in a camp. 

SQUAB (S,) a bird [jolt N 3 fofa 


or couch; a cu 
J to quarrel, diſpute, 


N 


UA'BBLE 


8 UADRON S.) in the Military Art, 
od of nth number of men is not 
fixed; — 42 7 14 to two hun- 
dred. In the Navy, it is a divifion or part 
|of > tech; commented — 


* A. g 8 
„ eie 
to cry Ve infant. 


. 5 a fudden guſt or ſtorm of 


e (A.) , windy, flormy, bl. 


Mobs (A.] fealy ; cover d with 
ſcales. In Anatomy, it is an 


| given to R eee 


SPUR-GALLD (A.) hurt with the 


are denominated 


oc even yu > Led +. MY M0S 


i 


FFF 


2 ſquare. number is generated, 


SQU 

Krull, becauſe compoſed of ſquamæ or ſcales 

reinen 

l (V.) to ſcatter laviſhly 

a 3 

el profuſely 3 to waſte, diſſipate, or 
di 


ſperſe. 

SQUARE (S.) a quadrilateral figure with 
right angles and equal fides 

SQUARE NuMBER 8.) is the 
of a number multiplied into itſelf, Thus, 
4, the product of 2 multiplied by 2; or 16, 


| 


| ST, an . 


STA 


command fi 

STAB 68972 A ' wound given with a ſha 
2 weapon; a dark injury; a fly 

STABFLITY (s.) firmneſs ; ſteadineſs 3 
reſolution. 

STA'BLE (S.) a place for horfes, &. 


product | furniſhed with ſtalls and other conveniencies 


to contain their food, &c. 4 
STA'BLE (A.) firm, fixed, conflant, res | 


the product of 4 multiplied by 4, are ſquare ſolute, 


numbers. 


SQUARE 2001 (S.) is a number conſi- & 


dered as the root of a ſecond power or ſquare 
number, by whoſe multiplication into jtſelf, 


SQUARE BATTLE, or BATTALION (S.) 
3s one that hath an equal number of men in 
rank and file. 

Hor t SQUARE (S.) in the Military 
Art, is à body of foot drawn up with an 
empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, 
drums and baggage z faced and covered by 
the pikes every way, to keep off horſe, 

SQUARE: (S.) is a rule or i 
by eng meaſure or form theis 


"SQUARE (V.) toform with right angles ; 
to 2 to a wy 
te, 


to meaſure, adjuſt, 


SOV ASH (V.) to ee flat; to cruſh | 
into pulp. 


bed o ore leſs valuable than a vein of load, 
as reaching only a little way. 

SQUEAK- (V.) to ſqucak or ſqueal, as 
women in ſurprize z to make a ſhrill or grat- 
. 


* <> nice; faſtidious; 


— (V.) to pref 3 to cruſh be- 

tween two bodies; to | 
SQUELCH (S.) > Wr fall 
NS (S.) is a fmall pipe of paper filled 


7800 114. ILL 48 is a plant; a ſiſh; an in- 
SQUINANCY (8.) is the ſame as Ruinſey; 


w hich ſee. 


OF (V.) to look awry, or ob- 


SQUIRE, or uE (S.) is the next 
io degree to a knight. 

SQUPFRREL (S.) is a ſmall lively animal, 
that lives in woods, and feeds on nuts, &c, 

— (V.). to BOS out in 1 Hy 


STACK (S.) a pile of wood, corn, hay, 
c. Alfo, a number of chimnies or funncls 
joined together, | 
rec (S.) the gum of the myab- | 
STA DIE (S.) a ſupport; ſtaff; crutch 
STA/DTHOLDER (S.) the principal go- - 
vernor or magiſtrate of the United Provinces. 
In the year 1747, it was made hereditary im - 
the houſe of Orange, 
STAFF (S.) a ftick to ſupport one's ſelf _ 
in walking; it is alſo uſed as a weapon of 
offence or defence; an enſign of an office, 
In Muſic, it is fro lines, on which, with 
the intermediate ſpaces, the notes of a ſong - 
a 3" of muſic, are marked. 
TA'FFORD (P. N.) the county town in 
22 diſtant from London 135 mea- 
ur d miles, and ſends two members to par- 
—— Its fairs are held Tueſday before 
Shrove-Tueſday, May 14, for horſes and eat- 
tlez June 29, for wool; Oct. 2, for colts - 
and Dec. 4, for cattle and feet the mar- 
ket is on : 
STA'FFORDSHIRE (P. N.) is bounded 
by Cheſhire on the north-eaſt ; by Derbyſhire 
on the ſouth-eaſt ; by Worceſterſhire on the 
fouth ; and by Shropſhire on the weſt. 


. STAG (S.) is a very ftately and beautiful  - 


animal; of twice the fize of the common 
fallow deer, and different in many other re- 
His neck is gs and thick; the 
head remarkably large; the eyes large and 
full; the ears long and „ the horns 
tall, almoſt erect, and of a beautiful form; 
they riſe each with à ſingle and elegant ſtem, 
which continues its form to the top, only 
ſending off branches and divarications. The 
body is rounded and plump; the back fome- _ 


what flatted, and the belly prominent; the 


legs are long; the hoofs cloven; the fur 
deep, thick, and of a tawny reddiſh colour. 
STAGE. (S.) in the Drama, is the place 


of action and repreſentation z a floor _ 185 


to view, on which any ſhew is exhibited ; 3 2 
place on 80 
STA'/GER 
long acted on 
titioner, 


S.) a player; one who has 55 
ſtage of life; an old prae- 1 


STA/GGARD. (.) a ftag of four years e 


old. 


. STA/GGER * ) way faint; ; heſitate, ._ | 


8 TAG 


STA 


\ STAIGGERS (8.) ) n kind of horſe apo- 


STA'GNAN CY (s.) the Nate of being 
motion or ventilation. 
STA'GNANT (A.) motionleſs; ſtill ; not 
agitated. 
| STA'GNATE (V.) to lie motionleſs ; to 
Have no courſe or ftream. 
_ STAID (A.)] ſober, grave, regular. 
_ STAIN (V.) to blot, ſpot, or dawb; to 
de with colours; to dilgrace 3 to blot with! 
guilt or infamy. 
_  STAINES (P. N.) a town in Middleſex, 
- giftant from London 19 meaſur'd miles. Its 
fairs are held May 11, for horſes and cattle ; 
and Sept. 19, for onions and toys; the Ware! 
ket is on Friday. 


 STAIR-casz{S.) in Architecture, is an | 


.afcent incloſed between walls, or a balluſtrade, 


of ftairs or ſteps, with landing 


conſiſting 
places and rails, ſerving to make a commu- 1 
mication between the ſeveral ſtories of a 


houſe. 
STARKE (S.) a flick in a hedge ; a poſt ; 
= pledge or depoſit on a wager ; a ſmall anvil. 
.. STALACTFTZE (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, | 
are cryſtalline ſpars, formed into oblong, co- 
| — round, or irtegular bodies, compoſed 
of various crufts, and. uſually hanging in form 
of icicles from the roofs of grottos, Sc. 
\STA'*LBRIDGE. (P. N.) a town in Dor- | 
ſetfhire, diſtant from London 127 meaſur d 
miles, Its fairs are held May 6, and Sep- 
tember 4, for all ſorts of cattle; the market 
is on Thurſday. 
STALE (A.) old; long kept; four thro? 


age. 

STALE (s.) among Sportſmen, is a fowl, 
either alive or a dead one, that has been tried? 
and ſtuff d, kept in order to allure and bring 
in others where they may be taken. Alſo, 
the urine of catile; a ſtalking-horſe. 

STALK. (S.) is that part of a plant which 
ariſes 3 from-the root, and which 
ſupports the leaves of the flower and the 


STALKING (S.) is a term uſed in Fowl- 
ing, and applied to a kind of ſcrzen, or de- 
Z vice; ie Nis the fender and amuſe the game, 

while he gets within ſhot, 
- STA'LKING-norsx (S.) a horſe either 
real or 6&itious, by which a fowler ſhelters 
himſelf- from the fight of the game. 

STALL GSS.) a crib in which cattle are 
fed; a ſhed where certain inferior trades. are 


' STA/LLION (8.) 2 dens here kept for 
covering mares. 

STAMFORD (p. N 3-4 a town in Lincoln- 
Hire, diſtant from London 83 meaf, miles, 
and ſends two members to parliament. Its 
, fairs are held Tueſday before Feb. 13, Mon- 
day before Midlent, for horſes and ſtock of 
, wang W all ſorts of, 


STA 
} haberdaſheryz Monday before May 12 ; 
Monday after Corpus. Chriſti z June 13; 


Aug. 5, and Nov. 8, for horſes and ſtock of 
= forts ; the markets are on Monday and 
riday. 
| STA!MINA (S.) in Philoſophy, are 
the firſt principles of every thing ; the ſolids 
of a human body. Among Botaniſts, they 
are the male organs of generation in " flow- 
ers, conſiſting of two parts, a filament and 
anthera, tho ſometimes the anthera ſtands 
alone. 

STAMHLNEOUs (S.) in Botany, is a 
term uſed for thoſe flowers of plants which 
have no petals, or flower - leaves, but conſiſt 
only of a number of ſtamina and piſtils placed 
in a cup. 

STA/MMER (v.) to ftutter, heſitate, or 
faulter in one's ſpeech, 

STAMP (V.) to ſtrike the ground haſtily 
with the foot; to print or mark; to coin 
money; to pound or bruiſe. 

STAMP (S.) an inſtrument to make an 
; impreflion ; a mark for any thing; a mark 
ſet upon paper, parchment, Se. that Pay 
duty ; authority; currency; value. 
STANCH (V.) to ſtop a flux of blood. 
STANCH (A.) ſound, firm, ſtrong, hear- 
determined. 


'STA/NCHIONS (S.) ſupporters in lb 


ings. 
+ STAND (v.) to be upon the feet to 
ſtop, or halt; not to yield, fly, or give way; 
to remain as at preſent ; to ſtagnate; to re- 
main fixed ; to offer himſelf as a candidate 
to infift ; perſevere, or perſiſt in; to adhere 
to, or abide 
STAND (S, ) Nation ; rank ; n 

q interruption z difficult z perp Gitys 
8 heſitation; * frame or table 


to ſet things on, 

STA'NDARD = that which is of un- 
doubted authority; the teſt of other things 
of the ſame kind; 4 ſettled rate. In War, 
it is a fort of banner, or flag, borne as a fig- 
nal for the together of the ſeveral 
troops 
merce, it is the original of a weight, mea- 
. ſure, or coin, tommitted to the keeping of a 


'| niagiftrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, 


to regulate, adjuſt, and try the weights uſed 
by particular perſons in traffic. The ftandard 
of gold coin is 22 carats of fine gold, and 
two parts of alloy in the pound weight troy ; 
and the French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold 
are nearly of the ſame fineneſs. The ſtand- 
ard of filver is 11 ounces and two (tema, 
weights of ſilver, and 18 penny- weights of 
alloy of coppe 

STA'NDELS (S.) in ime ound are young 
trees reſerved at the felling of woods 3, for the | 

h of timber. 

STA'NDISH (S.) a caſe for pen and ink. | 
.STA/NDEN (p. N.) a town in Hertford- 


"ſhire, ddt from Loudon 29 meaſured miles. 


* % 
Wy Sh 


to the ſame body. In Com- 


in 22 of a ſtar; being occaſioned by a nitro- 


cours, that were not provided againſt dy the 


TT A 

les fairs are held on St Mark's day, Sep. 6, 
and OR, 24, for cattle and pedlary; the mar- 
ket is on Friday. 

STA NNARIES (S.) are the mines and 
works where tin is dug and purified, as in 
Cornwal, Devonſhire, &c. 

STANTON (P. N.) a town in Lincoln- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 125, meaſured 
Rs, the fair is OR. 24, for cattle 790 

; and the market on Monday. 
STAINZA (S.) in Poetry, is a contain 
ſtated number of verſes, generally containing 
a perfect fenſe, that ought to end with ſome 
lirely and ingenious. thought, and juſt and 
pertinent reflection. f 

STA'PLE (S.) primarily ſignifies a public 
place or market, whither merchants are 
obliged to bring their goods to be bought by 
the people. The ſtaple commodities of this 
kingdom, are ſaid to be wool, leather, wool- 
fells, lead, tin, butter, L cloth, &c. 

STAR (S.) is a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, which, like ſo many brilli- 
ant ſtuds, are diſperſed through the whole 
heavens. The ftars are diſtinguiſhed from 
the phanomena of their motions, &c, into 
fixed, and erratic or wandering ftars ; theſe 
laſt are again diſtinguiſhed into the greater 
juminaries, wiz. the ſun and moon; the 
planets, or wandering ftars, properly ſo cal- 
led; and the comets. As to the fixed ſtars, 
or fimply ſtars, they are ſo called becauſe 
they ſeem to be fixed, or perfectly at reſt, 
and conſequently appear always at the ſame 
diſtance from each other. 

Farting STARS (S.) in Meteorology, 

are fiery meteors, which dart thro” the ſky 


ſulphureous matter, the common. cauſe of all 
ſuch meteors, 

STAR (S.) in Heraldry, is a charge fre- 
quently borne on the ſhield, and the honour- 
able ordinances in figure of a ſtar. It is alſo 


5 


FTA 
STARLING (S.) is a diſtinc̃t genus of 
birds, about the fize of à blackbird, of = 


black colour variegated with grey Tpots 3 
, Fear be Tr to imitate che human 


START (8. ) a ſudden motion of the body 
Pay rug ſurprize ; a gage, or advantage; d ae 
or ſa | 

START (V.) to give a ſudden - leap z to 
begin a race; to put up or rouſe game; to 
riſe or move with ſudden quickneſs; to — 
or begin a ne ſubject in diſcourſe. 3 
Brewers, ir is to ſend in a freſm parcel 4 
beer to a cuſtomer. 

STARTING (S.) in the Manege, is Lai 
of a horſe that is ſkittiſh, or timorous, and 
flies out at every thing he ſees.” 

STARTLE (V.) to ſhrink, or eee, 
any ſudden impreſſion. 

START-yornT (S.) 2 cape, or promon- 
tory, of Devonſhire, in the — channel, 
12 miles ſouth of Dartmouth. 

STARVE (V.) to periſh with hunger or 
bold; to ſuffer extreme Poverty; to ſubdue 
by famine. 

STATE (s.) 2 rank, ane 
the community's z the * 3 the common- 
wealth. 

STATES, or ESTATES (8.) 2 terns ap- 
plied to ſeveral orders of claſſes of people 
aſſembled to conſult of matters forthe public 


good, | 
STA'TELINESS (S.) greatneſs; 3 gran 
deur; majeſtic appearance; pride; . 
dignity. 

STA/TICS (S.) is that branch of Mathe- 

tics which confiders the motion of. bodies 
1 from gravity; or the weight of bodies. 
In Medicine, it is a kind of epilectics, or 
perſons ſeized with an epileRic fit; during 
which they contemplate ſome ftrong and live- 
ly idea, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from 
cataleptics, or 7 1 ſeized with 2 cata- 


a badge of honour worn by the Knights of | lepſy. 


the Garter, Bath, and Thiftle. 

$STAR-BOARD (S.) in the Sca-language, 

denotes the right-hand fide of the ſhip. 
STAR-CHAMBER (S.) a chamber at Weſt- 
r, fo called from having its roof paint- 
with gilt ſtars, wherein the chancellor, 
aſſiſted. by others, formerly held authority to 
puniſh rouis, riots, and other miſdemean- 


common-law, - 


ena J is a 9 of naked - 
| 


ſects, in form of a radiated ſta 


STATION (S. ) a ſtate of reſt ; a poſt af 
ſigned; ſituation ; employment; character; 
condition of life, "In Geometry, it is a place 
pitched upon to make an obſervation, to take 
an angle or the like. 

: STA'TIONARY (A.) fixed, not proꝑreſ- 
| five. In Aſtronomy, it ſignifies the appear- 
ance of a planet, when it ſeems to remain 
immoveable on the ſame point of the zodiac 

for ſeveral days. _ 

STA!TIONER (8.) one whe ſells paper, 
Fr. a bookſeller. 

STA TIONARY Fever (8. ) a peculiar 


- STARCH (S.) is a kind of viſcous matter, 
made of the floyr of wheat or potatoes, with 
which inen is ſtiffened. 

. STARE (V.) to look with fixed eyes, or 
with wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupi- 


fa mere, * plain, 


of 


dity, or horror. | 
"STARK (A.) 8, ftrong, rugged, deep, 


kind of fever, adapted, and owing to, ſome 
general conſtitution of the air and ſeaſons. 
STA"TIONARY pars (S.) in Church 
Hiſtory, is an appellation given to the weekly 
faſt-days, Wedneſdays and Fridays. 
STA'TUARY (S.) is a branch of ſculp- 


— 


ture, * in che 1 ſtatues, 5 "i 


E 
3 artificer whe makes fta- 


STATUE (8. indeed tobe a ice of | 


r (S.) in its general ſenſe, fig- 
mifies a law, ordinance, decree, or act of par- 
- Hament, Aifo, a ſhort inftrument in writing, 
termed ſtatute - merchant, or ftatute - ſtaple, 


. which are in the nature of bonds, and called 


Katutes on account of their being made pur- 
ſuant to the forms preſcribed by certain ſta- 


©  eutes, whereby it is directed before what per- 


ſons, and how they are to be made. 


STAVE (V.) to break to pieces; to puſh | 


t keep of a6 with a ſtaff. 
STA'VERS, or 8TAGGtns (S.) among 


| Farriers, is a giddineſs in a horſe's head, which 


chi 


- ends in madneſs. 
STAY (V.) to ſtop, with-hold, delay, ob- 
prop, - or up. 
STAY (S.) continuance in a place; ſtop; 
obftruftion 5; reſtraint; prop; ſupport. In 
Sea-language, it is z big ſtrong rope, faſtened 


/ Ss Foc m_d, nite the footer that 


next before it, towards the prow, ſerving to 
keep it firm, and prevent its falling aft or . 


the poop. 
abs (S.) firmneſs; conſtancy; 
q un earied conduct. 


STEADY (s.) a word of command, at 
fea, for the man at the helm to keep the 
ſhip ſteady in her courſe, and not to make 


angles ſor yams, as they call them] in and 
STEAK (* a flice of fleſh broiled or 
fried. 


—_—_— (v.) to purloin ; to take pri- 
wp 8 z to creep away pri- 


— the ſmoke or vapour of any 
ng hot. 
STEATOMA {S.) a kind of incyſted tu- 
mour or wen, conſiſting of a matter like ſuct 
or lard, foft, without pain, and without dii- 
colouring the Kin. 
STEED (S.) a horſe for ftate or war. 
STEEL (S.) is a kind of iron 'refined 


en purified by the fre, with other ingredi 


"STEELY ARD (S.) a kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron 
rod, and grows heavier as it is removed far- 
ther from the fulcrum, 


ST E- | 
head of the great cabin, where the ſteerſmaun 
ſtands inamoſt ſhips of war. : 

STE'ERING (S.) in Navigation, is the di- 
recting of a veſſel from one place to anothet, 
by means of the helm and rudder, 

STEGANO/GRAPHY (S.) is the art of 
ſecret writing by characters or eyphers. 

STEGNO Tics (S.) in Medicine, are re- 
— proper to cloſe and ſtop the orifices of 

ſſels or emunctorĩes, when relaxed, ftretch+ 
5 lacerated, Sc. 
1 STELLAR (A.) aral; relating to 2 


STE'LLATE (A.) pointed in the manner 
of a pointed ſtar. 

STE'LLIONATE (s.) in the Civil Law, 
is a kind of crime committed by a fraudulent 
bargain, where a man ſells a thing for what 
it is not; as if a man ſhould ſell an eſtate as 
his own, r is — another —— 8. | 

race; 
part of d 


TrimpLes (8.) in Mining, are croſs- 
e e e eee heck aud 


© STENCH (S.) a fink; a bad or offenſfive 
STENO/GRAPHY (S.) ſort-hand writ- 


ing. 
STE/NNTOROPHONIC Tone (S.) a 


ſpeaking-trumpet ; in allufion to Stentor, a 
herald, mentioned by Homer. 


relate caly by marriage) as H- father, flep- 
FSTIP (Vw fit ens frat bafirs 2m: 


TSF theft ; ſecret clandeſtine | other. 


STEREOGRA'PHIC enero (8.) 
ee projection of the circles of the ſphere, 
1 eye 

in the pole of that circle, 
1 (S.) is the art of 
drawing the forms and figures of the ſolids | 


7871 EO'METRY (s.) is that part of 
ge which teaches howto meſa folid 


"STEREO/TOMY ) i —— 8 
of cutting ſalide, or making ſections thereof, 
as walls or other members in the profiles of 
architecture. 

STE'RIL ( A.) barren 5 fruitleſs 3 dry 3 


STEEP (A. aſcending or with 
) ing or deſcending _— 0 the . 
* og anwaighk tion to fertility, 
STE'RLING (S.) in Commerce, is the 


lawful money of Great Britain, as ſettled by 
authority, | 


little incl; ation. 
a CV.) to faky eue, imbibe 3 


——— (S.) is an appendage erected ge- 


a ncnlly at pan, | made +. rad ages 


tt ice bells. 


STEER (S.) is a young bullock. 
STEF/RAGE (S.) is that . a ſhip 


- next * — W 


& 


— STERN (a.) harſh ; ſevere ; ſour j mo- 
STERN (S.) denotes tha hladhemo® pert 


of * 


7 


* 


SERN» 


ts the keel at the 
are faſtened the after-planks; and on which |. 
hangs the rudder, Among Hunters, it is the 


in readineſs for daily uſe. 


gland; whoſe power was formerly ſo very 
great, that it has not been judged ſafe to truſt 


fiſh 


the apertures in ſeveral parts of the bodies of 


811 
STERN. POST (S.) a great timber let in- 
of a ſhip, into which 


tail of a wolf or hound. 
* STE'RNUM (S.) in Anatomy, is the 
breaſt- bone. 4 
STERNU'TATIVE, or $8TERNUTA- 
Tory (S.) is a Medicine proper to produce 
ſneezing. 
STE/'VENAGE (P. N.) a town in Hert- 
fordſhire, diſtant from London 31 miles. Its 


fairs are held nine days before Eafter ; nine 
days before Whitſuntide ; St Swithin, July 15; 
and firſt Friday in September ; for hawkers, 


8 and cheeſe; the market is on Fri- 
ay. 


STEW (S.) a ſmall fiſh-pond to keep fiſh 


STE'WARD (S.) is one who manages the 
affairs of another, . The greateſt officer under 
the crown, is the Lord High Steward of En- 


it any longer in the hands of a ſubject, ex- 
cepting only pro hac vice: as to officiate at a 
coronation, at the arraignment of a nobleman 
for high-treaſon, or the like. During his of- 
fice, he bears a white ſtaff in his hand, which, 
when a trial is ended, he breaks, and his 
commiſſion expires, I here is likewiſe the 
ſteward of the king's houſhold, the ſteward of 
the Marſhalſea, &c. whoſe offices have been 
before deſcribed. See Offices, 
- STEWS (S.) a brothel; a houſe of pro- 
ſtit ution. . | 

STEY'NING (P. N.) a town in Suſſex, 
diſtant from London 47 miles, and ſends two 
members to parliament. Its fairs are held 
ow 9, for cattle and pedlary ; Sep. 19, and 

10, for Welch cattle, ſheep, hogs, and 

ſeed wheat; the market is the ſecond Wed- 
neſday in every Month. 

STVBIUM (S.) Artimony ; which ſee. 
STICK (S.) a ſmall long piece of wood ; 
a walking-ſtaff. | 


STICK (V.) to faſten on; to adhere to, | 


2 with; to ſtab; to faſten by tranſ- 
n. | 
STVCKLEBACK (S.) a ſmall freſh-water 


STIFF (A.) rigid; inflexible ; ſtubborn ; - 
obſtinate; — formal; rigorous. 
'  STVFFEN (V.) to grow ſtiff, rigid, un- 
pliant. 
STVFFNESS (S.) rigidity ; inflexibility; 
obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs ; affected formality. 
STTFLE (V.) to ſuffocate; to extinguith ; 
ſuppreſs ; conceal. * 
STI GMA (S.) a brand; a mark with a 
hot iron; a mark of infamy, 
- STVYGMATA (S.) in Natural Hiftory, are 


inſets, communicating with the trachez, or, 


o 


911 


| air veſſels, and ſerving for the office of per- 


ſpiration. | 
STIGMATVZING (S.) among the An- 


tierits, was inflicted upon Naves, as a puniſh-« 


ment, but more frequently as à mark to 
know them by; and was done by applying 
a red-hot iron marked with certain letters 


to their foreheads, till a fair impreſſion was 


made, and then pouring ink into their fur- 
rows, that the inſcription might be more 
conſpicuous. e 


STILE (S. ) a rail or ſteps to climb. over in 


paſſing from one encloſure to another; the 
pin of a dial. 


STILES (S.) in Carpentery, denote the 


upright pieces which go from the bottom to 
the top of any wainſcot, or the lie. 

STILE'TTO (S.) a ſmall dagger, with a 
round. blade, and ſharp point. 

2 ( A.) calm; quiet ; ſilent; tran- 
, STILL (P.) at this time ; till now; never- 
theleſs ; always. ; | 

STILL (S.) a veſſel for diſtillation z an 
alembic, 5 

STILL (V.) to diftil ; to extract by diſtil- 
lation. 3 

STILLATPFTIOUS os (S.) ſuch as are 


N produced by diſtillation, in oppoſition to thoſe 


got by infuſion, expreſſion, Sc. 8 
STI'MULATE (V.) to prick, goad, excite, 


or . on. <a 
ING (S.) is an apparatus in the body of 
ſome inſets, in form of a little ſpear, ſerving 
them as a weapon of offence. Alſo, the 
prickly parts of ſome vegetables. Alſo, re- 
morſe conſcience. Alſo, a ſatirical re- 
flection. | 
_ STI\NGO (S.) ſtout ftrong beer. 
STIN'GY (A.) niggardly ; miſerably co- 
vetous. 
STINT (S.) reftraint; bounds; limit; mea- 
ſure, „ 
STIPEND (S.) ſalary; wages; pay. 
STIPE'NDIARY (S.) one who performs 
at a price agreed upon. | 
STVPTIC, or sT1PTICAL (A.) hav- 
ing the power to ſtaunch blood; aſtrin- 
ent, | 
STIPULATE (V.) to bargain ; contract ; 
to agree upon terms. | 
STIPULA!TION (s.) in the Civil Law, 


is the act of ſtipulating, that is, of treating 


and concluding terms and conditions to be in- 
ſerted in a contract. | 

STIR (V.) to move, azitate, incite, ani- 
mate. 


sT (s.) tumult, riot, buſtle, commo- 


tion. 

STV/RRUP, or sTIxROP (S.) in the Ma- 
nege, is a reſt or ſupport for the horſemans 
foot, ſerving to kecp him firm in his ſeat, 
and to enable him to mount. In a ſhip, it 
is a piece of timber, put upon a &ip's. keel, 

8 wh 


$70 
when fome of her keel happens to be beat 


off. . | 
STITCH (V.) to ſew, or work with a| 


_ STFTHY (S.) is a ſmith's anvil. 
STIVE (V.) to fluff up cloſe; to be al- 
moſt ſtifled with heat. 

_ STOAKED (A.) on board a Ship, is 
when the limber-holes at the bottom are ſo 
choaked up that the water cannot paſs to the 


PSTOAT (s.) a finall animal of 
wie oe he * * 


_ STOCC/ADO (S.) a thruſt with a rapier. 
STOCK (S.) the trunk or ſtem of a tree; 
the ' wooden work of a gun, piſtol, Xe. a 
ſtock-gilliflower ; a fund of 3 2 
in the public funds; a cravat or neck- 
eloth ; a race, lineage, family. 
"© STO'CKBRIDGE (P. N.) a borough- 
town of Hampſhire, diſtant from London 69 
meaſured miles, and ſends two members to 
parliament. Its fairs are held Holy-thurſday, 
for ſheep ; July 10, for ſheep and hotſes ; and 
Oct. 7, for ſhee | 
STO/CKPORT (F. N. 


is on : 
ME TIGAE 
orth Riding of Yorkſhire, diftan 
London 2 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is 
X. | | 
STOCK-Jonninc (S.) is the art or my- 


2 in 


STOCK-r13x (S.) i is 
kind of (S.) in Commerce, is a 


(P. N.) a town in the 
diſtant 


ſhare | medicines that ſtrengthen the 


from þ market is on Tueſday. 


| 


STO. 


* Groom or rn STOLE (S.) is the eldefS 
gentleman of his majeſty's bedchamber. 


STO/LID (A.) blockiſh; fooliſh; ſtupid. 
 STO'MACH (S.) in Anatomy, is a hollow 
membraneous part, deftin'd for the digeſtion 
of our food, that is, to receive, contain, diſ- 
ſolve, and change what is ſwallowed by the 
mouth; and after a ſufficient concoction, to 
expel it thro* the pylorus into the — 
poſſibly it alſo abſorbs, and retains the 

 fubtle parts of what it has thus prepared for 
nutrition. It is alſo the organ where the 
ſenſation of hunger reſides. 

man's 


MA'CHICS (S.) in Pharmacy, are 
ſtomach, 


mote digeſtion, &c. 125 
STO MACHFUL (A.) ſullen, ſtubborn, 


perverſe. | 
STONES (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, are de- 

| fined to be ially compound foſſils, not. 
ſoluble in water or oil, nor at all ductile; of 
dich there are various ſorts. In Medicine, 
1 
the urinary paſſages, which ons a | 
2 in making water, and a pain in the 
of the back, or about o pubis. 

Stone alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight. 


[- 


A ftone of meat is $ z of wool 14 
pounds; horſeman's weight, 14 pounds. 
| STONE (p. N.) a town in Staffordſhire, 


diſtant from London 140 miles. Its fairs are 
held Tueſday after Midlent; Shrove- tueſday; 
Whit-tueſday; and July 25, for cattle; the 
+ STONE-HENGE (S.) in Antiquity, is a 
famous pile or monument of huge ſtones on 
Saliſbury-plain, ſix miles from that city. 
STONY-STRA!TFORD (p. N.) a town 
in Bucki ire, whoſe fairs are held 
April 20, Aug. 2, Oct. 10, and Nov. 12, for 
cattle 5 the market is on Friday, 
STOOL (S.) in Medicine, is an evacuation. 
or diſcharge of the faces, Se. by the anus. 
Alſo, a kind of ſeat witbout a back, 
STO'OMING or wixz (S.) is the put- 
ting bags of herbs, or other ingredients into it. 
OO PIN O (S.) in Falconry, is when a 


of of- hawk- being upon the wing, at the height of 


phile- þ 


ST Ee. 0 


her pitch, bends down violently to take the 
fowl. | 
STOP (S.) a ſtay, delay, rub, obſtacle; 
a ceſſation from motion; hindrance of action; 
interruption; a regulation of muſical chords 
either by the fingers or an inſtrument, 
STO/PCOCK (S.) a pipe made to let out 


„ 


{ liquor, ſtopped by a turning eock ; a point 


in writing by which ſentences are diſtin- 
STO/PPAGE (s.) obſtruction, hindrance. 


STO/PPLE (S. the cork, &c. of a bottle, 


1 guithed. 


STO/RAX,. or sT vn Ax (S.) in Natural 


| Hiftory and Pharmacy, is a dry and ſolid 
| _ reli, 
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eefin, of a reddiſh colour, and a peculiarly 
fragrant ſmell; brought to us from Syria and 
the Weſt-Indies. 

STORE (S.) plenty; . 


ſions for an army, town, &ec, 
STOREHO USE (S.) a magazine; a place 


to ſtores 
S .* (S.) fignifies that parental in- 


inR, or natural affection, which almoſt all 
animals bear their young. 

STORK (S.) a large long-legged fowl, 
about the ſize of a godſe. 

STO/RTPORD (P. N.) a town in Hert- 


fordſhire, diſtant from London 23 meaſured | 


miles. Its fairs are held Holy- thurſday, + 
Thurſday after Trinity-ſunday, and Oct. 10, 
for horſes and cattle ; the market is on 
Thurſday. 

STORM (S.) a tempeſt; a commotion of 
on elements; aſſault on a fortified place; 

ng paſſion. 5 

STORY (S.) a hiſtory narrative; a 
floor, or flight of rooms. 2 

STOVES (S.) in Gardening, are boildings | 
erected for the preſervation of tender exotic 
plants, which will not bear the cold of our 
winter. Among Confectioners, it is a ſmall 
<loſet wherein they dry their ſweetmeats. 

STO'URBRIDGE . N.) a town in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, whoſe fairs are held March » 
for horſes and other cattle, and September 
TY all ſorts z the market is on Fri- 


dere D 


er ess U) dect Be, be 


3 155 | 

. STOW ON THE WOULD (F. N.) a 
town in Glouceſterſhire, diſtant from London 
77 meaſured miles. Its fairs are held May 
12, for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe ; and 

OR. 24, for hops, ſadlers, ſhoemakers, and 

ironmongers wares ; the market is on Thurſ- { 


row MaRKET (Pp. N.) a town * 
Suffolk, diſtant from London 77 meaſured 
miles. Its fairs _ 10, for ſhop- goods 


Ys Ps 1 —— 


and toys, and ſheep and cattle; 
\\ STOWAGE e . eg, is the 
in the hold of a ſhip. 


r P. 3 in Somerſetſhire, di- 
ſtant from London 140 meaſured miles; the 


wonderful, odd 
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Arake is that next the keel. Alſo, the i 
about the fellies of a wheel. — 

2 A ghere of the fea, -or 
bank of a river A rope. _ 

STRA'NDI (her among of "nt iid 
of a ſhip thatis driven a-ſhore or Tun a-grounſl 
and wrecked. 

STRANGE (A) ſurprizing, wncommony 
extravagant. 

STRANGER (S.) a foreigner; one un- 
known ; a gueſt. : 
STRANNGLE G.) to choak, ſuffocate, 

throttle, ſtifle. 

STRANGURY (S.) a ſtoppage of urine, 
m_ it is voided drop by drop with pain. 
TAL (ou among Surgeons, is a ſtrong 
hes of leather, or the like, uſed for ſtretch- 
1 1s m_ in. K broken or diſlocated 

bones. ſtrong leather thongs nailed to 
the e o a ſaddle, in order to make the 
J girths faſt, In a Ship, it is a rope ſpliced a- 
bout any block, or made with an eye to faſten 
it a 3 
2 ( S. ) chaſtiſement by 

ows. 

STRA'TA (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, are 
the ſeveral beds or layers of different matters, 
whereof the earth is compoſed. . 

STRA'TAGEM (S.) in the Art of War, 
is any device for 4ccciving and 2 


TRA TIrIC AT TIOx (S.) in Qhemiftey, 
is the ranging things to be calcined in layers 
one upon another. 

STRATTON (P. N.) a town in Corn 


4 wal, diſtant from London 220 miles; whoſe 
{ fairs are held May 29, Nov. 8, and Nor. te 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, &c. 


STRAW (S.) the ftalk on which corn 
a thing proverbially worthleſs. - 
"STRAWBERRY (S) a plant whoſe 


fruit is very grateful both to the palate and 


ſtomach, rm re heat, quenching thirſt, looſ- 
urine, 


ening the belly, and promoting | 
RAV-cotovxzD (A.) of a light 
yellow. | 

STRAY (V.) to wander; rove; to deviate, 
from the rig 

STRAY (8.9 a creature wandering out of 
its limits; fe * 

) to firipe, aue, 


3 ( 
STREAM (S.) a running Water; a cur- 


fair is Sep. 7, for cattle and toys; and che ren 


— 


market on Saturday, 
STRA'BISM (S.) ſquinting 3 a diſtortion 
of the eyes. 
STRAIN (S.) a tune or air; a breed or 
race of horſes; a vehement effort; a ſprain ; | 
or diſtortion of the ſinewys. 


At. 


STRAIT, or sTzz1GnT (S.) i is a narrow | 


e out of one ſea into another. 
STRAKES (S.) in Sea-language, fignifies | 
the uniform ranges of A on the bot- 


n deck, and den . 


STREAMER (S.) an enſign; flag; en- 
dant. 
STREET (S.) a way or lane between two 


rows of houſes. 


STREET-wALKXER (S.) a common pro- 
ſtitute. 


STRENGTH ts.) force; vigour; power Ee 


the body. The whole ſtrength of an ani- 
mal, is-the forge of meme. 

gether. | 
SRE'NGTHENERS (s.) in Pharmacy, 
4T2 ae 


* 


enemy, or pays reſpect to a ſhip of war. 
When a ſhip touches ground, they ſay — 


STR 


are medicines that add to the bulk and firm- 
neſs of the ſolids. 

STRLEA (S.) in Architecture, is the ſame 
with the flutings of columns. Among Na- 


turaliſts, it denotes the ſmalt channels, and | 


ridges, in ſcollop-ſhells, Sc. 
STRVATED (A.) channelled like cock- 
les, ſcollops, c. 


STRICT (A.) exact, accurate, ſevere, cloſe, 


tight, tenſe. 
STRI'CTNESS (S.) exactneſs; ſeverity ; 
rigour; cloſeneſs; tightneſs. 


STRICTURE (S.) a ſtroke; touch; con- 


traction; a flight touch upon a ſubject. 
STRIDE (S.] a long ſtep. 

| STRIYDULOUS ( A.) making a ſmall 

noiſe z creaking. 

STRIFE s. ) contention; diſcord ; 
quarrel. 

STRIKE (V.) to give a blow; to ſtamp or 
impreſs ; to make a bargain, 

STRIKE (S.) is a meaſure of four buſhels. 
Among Seamen, it is variouſly uſed. As to 
take down the colours and lower the top- 
fails, means that ſhe frites, or ſubmits to an 


Krikes. To take down the top-maſt, the 
command is, frike the top-maſt, &c. 

STRING (S.) a flender ag a ſmall 
chord; a fibre; nerve; 

STRING-narT (S. ) in horſes, is a ſud- 
den twitching up of the hind-leg. 

STRIP (V.) to make naked ; to diveft : 
to plunder ; to take off the ſkin or hide of an 
animal. 


STRIPE (V.) to varieggte with lines of 
different colours. 

STRIPLING (S.) is a youth. 

STRIVE (V.) to ſtruggle, labour, contend, 
vie, emulate. 

STRIX (S.) the ſereech-owl; a hag; fairy; 
goblin. 

STRO'KAL (5.) an inſtrument uſed by 
glaſs-grinders. 

STROKE (V.) to draw the hand lightly 
over; to flatter; cajole. | 

STROLL (V. ) to ramble about. 

STRO'LLER (S.) a wanderer; a vagrant ; 
a vagabond. | 

STRONG (A.) vigorous, powerful, mighty, 
hale, healthy, able, valid, cogent. 

STRO'/PHE (S.) a fanza; a certain num- 
ber of verſes, including a perfect ſenſe, and 
making the firſt part of an ode. 

STROUD (P. N.) a town in e e 
mire, diſtant from London 93 meaſ. miles. 
Its fairs are held May 12, and Auguſt 21, 
ter cattle, ſheep, and pigs ; the market is on 
Friday. 

STRU!CT URE (S.) a fabrick ; building ; 
edifice. 


-STRU!GC LE (v.) to labour, ſuive, con- 


tend, wieftle, 
SIRU MAE (S. ) are 1 20 tumour; 


TY 


arifing on the neck and throat, conſtituting 
what is called the king's-evil. 


STRU'MPET (S.) a whore; a harlot. 


tree has been cut away. 


old roots, ſtumps, Se. 

STUC, or sYucco,(S.) in Building, is 
a compoſition of white marble, pulveriſed 
and mixed with plaiſter of lime; uſed in fi- 
gure works and other ornaments of Sculpture. 

STU'BBLE (S.) are the ſtalks of corn left 
in the ground, 

STU*BBORN (A.) eee, ele inflex- 
ible, perverſe, rough, rugg 
|} STUD (S.) a broad- — nail driven for 
ornament; à collection of breeding horſes 
and mares. 

STU/DENT (s.) one who applies himſelf 
| Cloſely to books and learning, 

STU'DY (S.) application of mind to books 
and learning; deep cogitation; attention 3 
I 3 5 an apartment appropriated to 

udy. 

STUFF (S.) in Commerce, is a 


name for all kinds of fabricks of gold, filver, | 


filk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread, manu- 
factur'd on the loom. 

STUM (S.) is the unfermented juice of 
the grape after it has been ſeveral times 
racked of, and 1 from its ſediment, . 


8 N to trip, lip, or err, to 
light upon 

STUMP 8. a hen piece, or fragment 
of 2 thing. 


STUN (v.) to make one ſtupid or dizzy | 
with a blow or noiſe. | 
STUNT (V.) to hinder from growing. 
STUPE (S) a cloth or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore, 
STUPEFA/CTION (S.) inſenſibility; dul- 
neſs; ſtupidity. 
STU/PIFIERS (S.) in/Medicine, are the 
ſame with narcotics and opiates. 
STU/PID (A.) blockiſh, dull, inſenfible, 
heavy, wanting apprehenſion. 
STUPOR (S.) a numbneſs in any part 
of the body, whether occafion'd by ligatures * 
obſtructing the blood's motion, by the 80 | 
or the like. 
STUPE/NDOUS (A.) wonderful ; 
zing ; aſtoniſhing. 
STU'PRATE (v.) to raviſh; violate; 
commit adulte 
STU'RMINSTER (E. N.) a town in 
Dorſetſhire, diftant f ndon 122 8 
Its fairs are held Ma d Oct. - 
gg and toye : the market 1s on T 
a. ' 
STU'RDY (A. ) ſtrong, luſty, bold, re- 
ſolute. 


STYE, or :T1THx (S.) is 2 * 


STRU'MQUS (A.] ſwelled in the glands. 

STRUT (V.) to walk with an affected 
ſtatelineſs; to ſwell with conceited dignity. 

STUB (S.) a ſtump, remaining after the 


STU'BBING (S.) is the freeing land from | 


RT IIS. wt WL * 


SUB 


the eye-lids ; being a ſmall incyſted tumour, 
about the bigneſs of a barley-corn. 1 

STYGIAN [.iquoxs (S.) an appellation 
given to cauſtic and corrofive waters, and 

icularly to aqua regia. ; a 

STYLE (S.) is a word of various ſignifi- 
cations, originally deduced from cue, a 
kind of bodkin, wherewith the antients 
wrote on plates of lead, or wax. In Dialling 
it denotes the gnomon or cock of a dial. In 
Botany, it is a part of the piſtil of plants. In 
Literature, it is a particular manner of ex- 
preſſing one's thoughts, agreeably to the rules 
of ſyntax. In Juriſprudence, it is the parti- 
cular form or manner of proceeding in each 
court of juriſdiction, agreeable to the rules 
and orders eſtabliſhed therein. In Muſic, it 
denotes a manner of playing, finging or com- 
poſing, peculiar to the muſician who plays, 
ſings, or compoſes. | 

STY'LITES (S.) a kind of ſolitaries, who 
ſpent &heir lives ſeated on the tops of co- 
lumns, to be the better diſpoſed for medita- 
tion, Their founder was St Simon Stylites, 
who took up his abode on a column fix cubits 
high; then on a ſecond of 12 cubits; a 
third of 22; and, at laſt, on another of 36. 
The extremity of theſe columns, was only 3 
feet in diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge 
about it, that reached almoſt to the girdle ; 
there was no lying down in it. 

STY/PTIC (A.) in Pharmacy, are medi- 
cines, which by their aſtringent qualities ſtop 
hemorrhages. 


SUA/SION (S.) counſel, or perſuaſion, 
. A (S.) ſw 5 pleaſant- 
ne is. CES | 
. SUBA/CTION (S.) the act of ſubduing 


or reducing to any ſtate. 
SUBALTERN (S.) in the Army, is 
1 ſubordinate officer; as a ſerjeant, corporal, 
fo | | 
» SUBCLA'VIAN (A.) under the arm-pit or 
ſhoulder. | | 
SUBCO'NTRARY yosrT1on (S.) in 
Geometry, is when two fimilar triangles 
are ſo placed as to have one common angle. 
SUBCO/STAL muscrzs (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, are fleſhy planes of different breadths, 
and very thin, ſituated more or leſs obliquely 
on the inſide of the ribs, near their bony an- 
gles, and running in the ſame direction with 
the external intercoſtals. 
SUBCUTA*'NEOUS (S.) in Anatomy, is a 
thin membraneous muſcle, running under the 


ſkin, 
SUBDE'AN (S.) is the vicegerent of a 


dean, : 

SUBDU/PLE xzxaT1o (S.) is when any 
number or quantity is, contained in another 
twice: thus 3 is ſubduple of 6, as 6 is duple 


of 3. | 

SBDUPLICATE RATIO (S.) of any 
two quantities is the ratio of their ſquare 
Toots, | | | 3 


| 


SU'BJECT (S.) is a perſon under the ruſe, 
and dominion of a ſovereign prince or ſtate, 

It is alſo uſed for the matter of an art or ſci- 
ence, or that which it conſiders, or wherein 
it is employ'd : thus the human body is the 
ſubject of medicine. The ſubje& of Logic, 


is thinking or reaſoning. In Poetry, it is tha 


matter treated of, | 
SUBJU'NCTIVE (A.) in Grammar, Is 
the ſecond mood of verbs, thus called becauſe © 
ſubjoined to another verb, or particle, and 
not ſtanding alone in a ſentence : as, Te“ 
this ⁊vere true, &c. See Mood. s 
SU'BLIMATE (S.] is a chemical prepara 
_ the baſis whereof, is mercury or quick- 
ver. : f 
SU/BLIMATE nop1rs (S.) is a term 
uſed by Chemiſts to expreſs ſuch ſubſtances * 
che capable of ſublimation in a dry 


SUBLIMA/TION (S.) is the condenſing. 
and collecting in a ſolid form, by means of 
veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes of bodies 
raiſed from them, by the application of a 
proper heat, | | ; 
; SUBLINGUAL n in Ana- 
tomy, are two glands under the tongue, pla- 
ced RG on each ſide thereof. Py | 

SUBMU'LTIPLE (S ) in Geometry, Cc. 
is a number or quantity which is contained 
a certain number of times in another, and 
which, therefore, repeated a certain number 
of times, becomes exactly equal thereto : 
thus 3 is a ſubmultiple of 21. | 

SUBMU/LTIPLE zarT1o (S.) is that 
between the quantity contained and the quan- 
or frag thus the ratio of 3 to 21, is 
ſubmultiple. In both caſes, ſubmultiple is 
the reverſe of multiple ; 21 being a multiple 
of 3, and the ratio of 21 to 3, 4 multiple 
ratio. 

SUBNORMIAI. (A.) in Geometry, is 2 
line which determines the point in the axis 
of a curve, where a normal or icular, 
raiſed from the point of contact of a tangent 

to a curve, cuts the axis. | 

SUBORDINA'TION (S.) is a relative 
term, expreſſing the degree of-inferiority be- 
tween one thing and another. i 3 

SUBORNA'TION (S.) is a ſecret or un- 
derhand preparing, inſtructing, or bringing 
in a falſe witneſs ; or corrupting or alluring 
a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. | 
* SUBPOE/NNA' (S.) in Law, is a writ 
whereby all common perſons or thoſe under 
the degree of peerage, may be called into any 
of our cqurts of juſtice, to give their evidence 
in a __ there depending. 8 

SUBRE/PTION (S.) is the act of ob- 
taining a favour from a ſuperior, by a ſur» 

rize or falſe repreſentation. OY ; 

SUBREPTUFTIOUS (A.) is a term ap- 

lied to a letter, licence, patent, or other act, 

raudulently obtained of a ſuperior, = 
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to the rights of another. __ 
| e 
© | given to thaſe who hold that 1 


Adam. 


certain 


N eee TIN. 
3 
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(5.) is the ſecond rule or in arith- 
metic, whereby we deduct a leſs number 
| es as ar 


SUB 
| SUBROGATION, or ane 10 
J in the Civil Law, is the aft of ſubſti- 

5 
SUBLAPSARIANS (p. N. 

of clection was made after the fall 


SUBLIEUTEINANT (s.) is an officer in 
where there are 


a - 


r 
2 i, = 


""SUBSCRI'PTION (s.) in esel A- 
3 the bottom of a let- , 
ter, writing, or inſtrument, In Commerce, 
5t is uſed for the ſhare or intoraſt «perſon takes 
in public ſtock, or a trading company, by 
writing his name and ſhare he requires in the 

dooka or regiſter thereof, . A 
books, it Sn do a 

* intended 


e 4 following in order, 


— [V-) ws ak or ted down 
wards. 


EET ESSE (S.) is ſomething chat con- | m 
itſelf, independently of any created be- 


nh rae part — | juice 


the thing, not the qu 
U'BSTITUTE (S. is a perſon appoint-| 


2 to offciate for another, in caſe of ab- . 
ſence, &c. 


SUBSTITU'TION (8.) in Grammar, is 
hr op} A one word for A otherwiſe | 


ICTION, or SUBTRACTION 


n kirry (8 G8.) —_— — 


$UC 

SUBSTY'LAR xz 1xz (S.) in Dialling, is 
the line whereon the gnomon or fiyle of a 
dial is duly erected. a 

SUBTA'NGENT (s.) in Geometry, in 
any curve, is the line which determines the 
— on of the tangent in the axis pro · 

n 

SU'BTEND (V.) to be extended under. 

SU'BTENSE (S.] is the chord of an arch; 
that which is extended under any thing. 

SUBTERRANEAN, or s8vaTzaRANE- 


] ovs (A.) is an appellation given to what is 


under 
SU, II (S.) is an given to 
whatever is extremely. , and delicate; 


{ ſuch as the = the cMfluvia of o- 


dorous bodies, 

SUBTILIZA'TION (s.) is the maklag 
any thing fo volatile as to riſe readily in 
ſteam or vapour; refinement ; 33 
{ acuteneſs, 
| A J Ny, artful, 


RATIO JL is — one 


walls of a city; the confines. 


SUBU'RBAN (A.) inhabiting the 


ſuburbs. 
SU'BULATED (A.) SAT an awl, 
SUCCEDA*NEUM * (S.) in Pharmacy, 
] denotes a drug — — the place of ano- 


3 in medical c 
1 ) in \ Philoſophy, is am, 


idea ee — reflecting on that train 
of ideas conſtantly D another in 


Jour minds, when awake. Law, it im- 
N „ eee 
{5 
SUCCE'SSOR (S.) in Law, is one that 


cceeds, or comes in the place of another. 
SUCCI/NCT (A.] ſhort, brief, conciſe, 


comprehenſive, 
SU'CCUBUS (s.) a term uſed by ſome 
n 


E 
Sb ENT yLAxTs (S.) are thoſe 


whole leaves are thick, and abound with 


SUCCU'MB(V.) to ie or fall down un- 
der ; to fail, faint, yield. - 
Sb cs (S.) juice, ſap, moiſture. 
8 8.) aid ; aſſiſtance 3 re- 
SUCCUSSA'TION, or 8vcevs8ion (S.) 
is the act of ſhaking,, In Medicine it is 4 


ſhaking of the nervous parts by Arong ſtimu- 


latories, friction, Cc. 
SU CTION (s.) is the act of ſucking or 
drawing up _ as air, water, milk, orthe 


9 4 a | 


lu 
ee ECO SUDA'MINA 


a vw »Þ oa Sree 65 IE. . 


| the deprivation of reſpiration, or 


women, called alſo fits of the mother. 


ſenſes; as, 1. For an action, whether real or 
perſonal. 2. Suit of court, or ſuit ſervice, | 


„ 
$SUDAMMINA (s.) are little Heat pim- 
be frequent 2 pegs ga 


temperament, 


exciſe, - Tp 

_ SUDATORY (S.) a hot-houſe or ſweat» 
room. 

\ SUDBURY (P, N.) a town in Suffolk, 


SUN 


| perſon has covenanted' to do ſervice In thi 


court of the lord. 4. Suit cuſtom, which is 


_ uſe much ex- | where one and his anceſtors have owed ſuit 


c_—_ 5. It is uſed for a peti- 
e king, or any perſon. of dignity, 
SU'TTABLE (A.) agreeable. to; becom- 


from London 54 meaſur d miles, and | SUI'TOR. (S.) a petitioner; a ſupplicant 
ſends two members to. parliament. Its fairs | a woer. ( b 4 * 
are held March 12, and July 10, for toys; SU'LCATED (4) furrowed. 5 
the maket is on Saturday. | SU'LLEN (A.] gloomy ; angry; diſcon- 


SUDORVFICS (S.) medicines that promote tented 


or cauſe ſweat. 


SUDS (S.) a lixivium of ſoap and water; 


a familiar phraſe for being in any difficulty, 
SUE (V.) to proſecute at law. 
SUET (S.) the ſolid fat, eſpecially that 


2 the kidneys, found in oxen, ſheep, genus of foſſile, 


Co 

SU/FFER (V.) to bear; endure pain 
fupport ; allow; undergo. 8 
_SU/FFERANCE (S.) pain; inconve- 
nience; miſery; patience; toleration; per- 
miſſion. 


SUFFICE. (V.) to be enough; to anſwer 
the end or purpoſe. 

SUFFI/CIENCY (S.) competence; e- 
nough ; ſupply equal to want. 
SUrFOCAT TiO (s.) in Medicine, is 


whatever means occafion d. 5 
SUFFOCATION of the won, or MA» 
TRIX (S.) is a diſeaſe pretty common among 


SU'FFOLK. (P. N.) is a county bounded 
by Norfolk on the north; by the German fea, 
on the eaſt; by Eſſex, on the ſouth ; and by 
Cambridgeſhire, on the weſt; being 62 
miles long, and 28 bread; and ſends 16 mem 
bers to parliament, 5 

SU'FFRAGAN (A.) is an appellation 
given to ſimple biſhops, with reſpect to hch- 
biſhops on whom they depend, and to whom | 

peals lie from the biſhop's-courts, + _ 

SU/FFRAGE (S.) denotes a vote given in 
an aſſembly in caſe of an election, or matter 
debated. | 

SUFFUMIGA/TION. See Famegattor. 

SUFFU'SION (S.) is the ſame as Cataract; 

SU'GAR (S.) is properly the native and 
eſſential ſalt of the ſugar cane. | i 

- SUGGE'ST (V.) to hint, intimate, infl- 
nuate ; to inform ſecretly. 

SUGILLA'TION (S.) in Medicine, is an 
extravaſation of blood in the coats of the eye, | 
which at firſt appears of a reddiſh colour, and 
afterwards livid and black, a 

SUICIDE (S.) is ſelf- murder; the horrid 
crime of deſtroying one's ſelf, 

SUIT (S.) in Law, is uſed in different 


which is an attendance the tenant awes to 


o * intractable dar; 1 
3 diſmal. 4 "ORANGE 
5 2 (S.) pollution; filth; foul- 
SLL (V.) to ſoih, tarniſh, foul, . 
* SU'/LPHUR 8. in — is a 
i ed to be dry, ſolid, but - 
friable foſſile bodies; melting —_ o ſmall 
heat, when fired. in the open air; burning 
almoſt wholly away with a blue flames, and 
noxious vapour; and endued with an electris 
n diſſoluble in acids. 
» or sorDAN (S.) is a ti 
of honour given to —— a Tuna. 
SUM (S.) in ics, ſignifies the 
quantity that ariſes from the addition of two 
or more magnitudes, numbers, or quantities 
together. | 
| SU'MACH (S.) id a rank ſmelling ſhrub, 
that bears a black. berry, uſed —— 
of leather. | 2 
SU/MMARY (S.) in Matters of Litera- 
ture, is the ſame as abridgment.. 
SUMMER (S.) one of the ſeaſons of the 
year, commencing in theſe northern regions 
on the day the ſun enters Cancer, and ending 
when he quits Virgo. In Architecture, it is a 
large ſtone, the firſt that is laid gver columns 
and pilaſters, in beginning to make a craſs 
vault. In Carpentry, it is a large piece of 
timber, which being ſupported. on two ſtone. 
piers or poſts, ſerves. as a lintelto a door, wine 
w, Sc. 
SU/MMIT (S.) is the tep or. vertex of | 
body, or mn, | ng 1 2 285 
SU'/MMONS. (S.) in Law, is a citing s 
calling a perſon. to any court, to anſwer a 
complaint, or to give evidence. . 
SU'MPTER (S.) a horſe that carries the 
cloaths or furniture. , | 
SU/MPTUARY Zw (S.) are laws 
made to reſtrain exceſs in apparel, coſtiy fur- 
_ 888 os 5 
MPTU “ OUS (A.) coſtly, expenſive, 
ſplendid. ei 8 2 | 
SUN (S.) 9. ip Aſtronomy, is the great: 
 luminary which enlightens the world, and 
whole preſence conftitutes the day; and upon 
Dr Falley's ſcheme of calculation, its di- 
2 from the earth is 82,2 35,014. Britiſh 
maleS, - | 3 
Su N DAV (S.) the day antiently d | 
to the ſun; and now is a ſolemn feſtival ob- 


kis lord's court, 3. Suit covenant, where a 


ſerved by Chriſtians on the firſt day of every - 
| | week, 


— PPPPPPe——TT—TT—TPT0T0T0 IE EEE Wen _ — * is « 
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week, in may of our Saviour's reſur- 
roction 

SUPER ABLE (A.) ſurmountable; that 


may be overcome. 


SUPERABU'NDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity ; 


exceſs ; ; great plenty, 


SUIPERADD (V.) to add over and a- 
bove. 
SUPER ADVE'NIENT (A.) coming un- 


edly. . 

SUPER A/NNUATE (V.) to impair or 
diſ qualify by old age. | 
: SUPE/RB (A.) pompons, lofty, auguſt, 
magnificent, ſtately. 
 - SUPERCA/RGO (S.) an officer _— 
to overſee the cargo, or lading of a ſhip, and 
to diſpoſe of it to the beſt advantage. 
+ SUPERCPLIUM (S.) in Anatomy, is 
the eye-brow. In antient Architecture, it is 
the uppermoſt member of the corniche, now 
called the corona, crown, or larmier. 

SUPERCPFLIOUS (A.) proud, haughty, 

t, diſdainful, dictatorial, arbitrary. 

SUPEREROGA'TION (S.) in Theolo- 
gr, is what a man does beyond his duty, or 
more than he was commanded to do; 3 a doc- 
trine ſtrenuouſly maintained by the Ro- 


maniſts. 
* SUPERE'MINENCE (S.) an uncommon 
3 of eminence. 

ERFET A'TION (S.) a freſh concep- 
tion after the mother is already pregnant, fo 
that ſhe bears two fætuſes of an unequal age 
in her womb at once, and is delivered of them 
at different times. 

SUPERFTCIAL (A.) light, trivial, Mal- 
low; ſmattering, not learned. 
SUPERFT CIES, orsunFAcE (S.) in Geo- 


_ metry, is a magnitude confider'd as having 
* two dimenſions; or extended in length or 


breadth, but without thickneſs or depth. 


-SUPERFI'N E (A.) in the Manufactories, 
Is a term uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative fine- 
neſs of a ſtuff; and among gold and filver 
wiredrawers, Abtes a wire drawn to the 
fmallnefs of a hair. 

SUPERFLU'ITY (S. bo more than enough ; 
plenty beyond uſe or neceſſity. 

SUPERINDU'CE (V.) to lay upon, cover, 
er draw over; to bring on ſomething that 
did originally belong to the ſubject. 

SUPERINSTITU'TION (S.) denotes an 


Inſtitution upon another; as where A. B. is. 
admitted and inftituted to a benefice upon one 


title, and C. D. is admitted and inſtituted on 


that of another. 


SUPERIN TEN (v.) to overſee; to 

mw the chicf management or direction of an 
Fo 

-  SUPERINTE/NDANT (S.) a ſurveyor 
or overſeer. ' Alfo, a ſuperior in ſome reform- 
ed churches, where epiſcopacy is not ad- 
mitted. 
. * SUPERIOR, o SVPERIOVE (A, = ſome- 


Muu 


SU.P 
thing raiſed above another, or that has a right 
to command another. 

SUPE'RIORS, or $Uy2xrouns (S.) A. 
mong Printers, are ſmall letters or figures 
placed over a word, which by like letters or 
figures, direct to a citation in the margin. 
In Aſtronomy, the planets Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, are ſo called becauſe their orbs are 
above the Sun. 

SUPE'RLATIVE (S.) in Grammar, is 
one of the three degrees of compariſon, being 
that inflexion of nouns and adjectives, that 
ſerve to augment and heighten their ſignifica- 
tion to the higheſt degrec. 

f 1 (A.) placed above; ce- 
eſtial 

SUPERNA'TANT (A.) ſwimming on 
the top of any thin 

SUPERNA'TURAL ( A.) being above 
the powers of nature. 

SUPERNU'/MERARY (S.) ſomething 


over and above a fixed number. 


SU'PER-PURGATION (S.) in Medi- 
cine, an exceffive over-violent purging. 
SUPERSCRVBE (V.) to write over, or 
on the outſide ; to direct a letter, &c. 
SUPERSEDEAS (S.) in Law, is a writ 
which lies in divers caſes, and in general fig- 
nifies a command to ſtay ſome of the ordina- 
ry proceedings in Law, which, on good cauſe 
ſhewn, ought not to proceed. 
SUPERSTI'TION (S.) is is extravagant 
devotion, or religion wrong directed, or 
conducted. 
SUPERSTRU'CTURE (S.) chat whick 
is raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe. 
SUPERVACA/NEOUS (45 ſuperfluous; 
needleſs; unneceſſary. 
SUPERVE NE (V.) to come unlooked 
for; to ſurprize; to come ſuddenly upon. 
e /NIENT (A.) added; addi- 
tional. 


SUPERVI/SE (V.) to overlook, e 7 


intend. 
- SUPERVISOR (S.) is a ſurveyor, or o- 
verſeer. 


SUPINA/TION (s.) the act of lying with 
the face u —_— 
SUPINE (A.) idle, careleſs, indolent, 


negligent. 

SU'/PINE (S.) in Grammar, i is part of the 
conjugation of a verb, being a verbal ſubſtan- 
tive of the fingular number, and the fourth 
declenſion. 

SU'PPER 12 the laſt meal of the day. 

SUPPLA/ (V.) to trip up the heels ; 
to diſplace by 


ſtratagem. 
SU!PPLE (A.) pliant, flexible, yielding, | 


flattering, fawning. 

SU/PPLEMENT (S.) in matters of Lite- 
rature, is an appendage to a book, to ſupply 
what is wanting therein. In Geometry, or 


Trigonometry, the Supplement f an arch, is 


the Ir 0 On that it n being 
an 


a = & 


SUR 


un entire ſemi-circle ; as a complement fig- 
fifies what an ek wants of being. 0" quit 
drant. 


SU'PPLIANT, or SUPPLICANT (8. ) an 


humble petitioner. 
SU'PPLICATE (V.) to implore, entreat, 
ition ſubmiſſively. 
SUPPLIC ACTION (S.) an earneſt requeſt ; 
a ſubmiſſive and humble prayer. 
SUPPLY“ (V.) to fill up or make good de- 
ficiencies ; to ſerve inſtead of; to relieve, ac- 


commodate, furniſh, 


SUPPORT (v.) to ſuſtain, prop, 


SUPPO'RTERS (S.) in Herald oy: 
Sgures in an atchievement placed by the fide 
of a ſhield, and ſeeming to ſupport or hold 
it up. 
SUP POSITION (S.] a poſition laid down; 


an hypotheſis ; ſomething yet unprovod. In 
| Muſic, it is the uſing two ſucceſſive notes of 


equal value as to time, one of which, being a 

diſcord, fu the other a concord, 
SUPPOSITUTIOUS (A.) not genuine; 
character of 


put by a trick into the place and 


another. 
SUPPRE/SS (V.) to cruſh, over- power, 
ſubdue ; to conceal, not dirulge. 
SsUpbRESSION (S.) in Law, is the ex- 
tinction or annihilation: of an office, right, 


rent, or the like, In Grammar and Rhetoric, | 


it denotes an omiſſion of certain words in a 
ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and 
perfect conſtruction: As, I come from my fa- | 
ther's; that is, from my farber's s bouſe, In Me- 
dicine, it is generally uſed for the retentionof 


the urine or the menſes. 


SUPPURA'TION (S.) in Medicine and 
Surgery, is the ſecond way wherein an in- 
flammation terminates, being a converſion of 
the inſpiſſated blood, and the ſoft adjacent 
parts, as the veſſels and fat, into pus, or mat- 
ter: which diſorder, when it has not yet 
found an opening, is generally called an 
abſceſs. 

SUPPUTA/TION (S.) reckoning; ac- 
count ; calculation. 

SUPRALA/PSARY (S.) in Theology, is 


| « perſon who holds that God, without any 


regard to the good or evil works of men, has 
reſolved by an eternal decree, to fave ſome 
and damn others. 

SUPRE'MACY (S.) in our Polity, is the 
ſuperiority or ſovereignty of the king over 
the church as well as ſtate, whereof he is 
eſtabliſhed head. 

SUPREME (A.) higheſt in dignity ; moſt 


excellent. 


SU'RBATE (V.) to Iruiſe and batter a 
horſe's feet with travel. 

SURCE/ASE (V.) to put an end to; to 
ſtop; ceaſe; leave off. 

SU'RCHARGE (S.) overcharge z bet 
ever is above that which is juſt and ritt. 


* 


| 


SUR 
SU'/RCINGLE (S.) a girdle wherewith . 
the clergy uſually tie their caſſocks. 


SU'RCOAT .) a coat of arms to be 9 


worn over the body armour 

SU'RCULUS (S.) in the anatomy 5 
Plants, is a word uſed to expreſs that 
the branching of the ribs of a leaf, w 32 is 


of a middle kind, betwixt the great middle, 


rib and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifications, 
— (A.) deaf; not perceived by the 


gun (S.) in Arithmetic and Algebra, 
denotes any number or quantity that is in- 


commenſurable to unity; otherwiſe called an 


irrational number or quantity. 

SURE (A.) certain; infallible ; confie, 
dent ; r oof; ſtable, f 

SU'RE S.) in Law, generally ag 
fies the ſame = Bail; which fee. 

SU'RFACE, See Super ficies. TH 

SU'RFEIT (S.) in Medicine, is a fick= 
neſs proceeding from the ſenſation of a load. 
at the ſtomach, uſually attended with erup- 
tions, and ſometimes with a fever. 

SURGE (S.) in Sea Language, is the ſame 
| with wave or billow. _ 

SU'RGERY, or CHIRURGERY (8. ) is 
the art of curing all manner of wounds, 
other diſorders, where the application of the 
hand, aſſiſted by proper inſtruments, i is ne- 


ceſſary. 
SU'RLY (A.) moroſe, gloomy, ſour, rough, 


uncivil. 


SURMUSE (93.99 to e to imagine 


without certain grounds 
SU'RMOUN Tf 80 riſe K ES, cons 
quer, overcome, {| 


SU'RNAME, or SIRNAME (S.) is a name | 


added to the proper or baptiſmal 
note the perſon of ſuch a family. 


SURPA'SS (V.) to excel, exceed, go ber 


ond. 
g SU'RPLICE (S.) the white garment 
which the clergy wear in their. as of mi- 
niſtration. 

SU/RPLUS, or $URPLUSAGE (8) over- 
plus ; remainder. 


SURPRI'SAL, or sunyRLzE C)] ſad- 2 


den confuſion or perplexity ; aſtoniſhment - a- 
mazement. 


SURREBU (S.) in Law, is a fe- 
cond rebutter, or replication to the defen- 
's rebutter, 


SURREJO/INDER (s.) is a ſecond de-. 


fence of the plaintiff's declaration, by way of 
anſwer to the defendant's rejoinder. 


SURRE/NDER G.) is a yielding or give- | 


ing up. In Law, it is a tenant's yielding up 

his lands to him Who has the next remain- 

der or reverſion 
SURREPTI'TIOUS. See Sie err. 
SURROGATE 65 ) in Law, denates A 

on that is ſubſtituted, or appointed in. 
— af another; and matt —_ 18 7 
. 


* 


. 


$US 
2 biRep, or his chancellor. 

SU'RRY (p. N.) a county, bounded by 
the river Thames, which ſeparates it from 
Middleſex, on the north z by Kent, on the 
caſt ; - by Siflex, on the ſouth ; and by Berk- 


fire, on the weſt ; 'being 34 miles long, and | 
27 broad; and ſends 14 members to parlia - 


SURSO/LID, or n in 
Arithmetick and Algebra, is the fi 
or fourth multiplication of any . or 
quantity corfider'd"as a root, 

SURSO/LID 3xonLxM (S.) in Mathema⸗- 
- ties, is that which cannot be reſolved but 
by curves of a higher nature than a conic 


TO'UT (.) ad 
STN Ve Gn «ag — 


not only the boundaries and ties of a 
manor, or eſtate in lands; but alſo the te- 
"3 I and the rent 
value of the ſame. 
"SURVEY'ING (S.) is we ut or 8 of 


meaſuring land; that is, of täking the di- 


menfions of any tract of ground, hying down 
the ſame in a map or draught, and finding 
the content or area thereof, 
"'SURVE*YOR (S.) is a perfon who has the 
&verfight and care of confßderable works, 
or the like. In the Mint, his office 
is to ſee the bullion caſt out, and that it be 
not "alter'd after the deHvery- of it to the 
melter. In the Navy, his buſineſs is to know 
1 ſee the wants 


HEE 


accounts, Se. 
 "SURVE/'YOR or TRE ORDNANCE (8.) 


SU/SCITATE (V.) 
Deep z to * quicken 3 


SUSCITA'TION (S.) the at of rouſing | 


— {V.) tobeje 
eee 


JSPE/NCE, or 8vsyEx3E (S.) doubt; 
: — 3 privation for a time ; impedi- 


ment. 
© SUSPENSION (S.) in, Mechanics, are 
ts in the axis or beam of a ballance, 
ERA weights are applied, or from 


e they are ſalpended, in Lan, its a 


of; u - 


| SWA 
| ſpecies of cenſure, whereby eccleſiaftical 
ons are forbidden to exereiſe their — 2 
to take the profits of their benefices. In War, 
it is a ſhort truce agreed on by both armies, 
in order to bury the dead, 9 In Rhetoric, 
it is the carrying on a period or diſcourſe, in 
Loch a manner, as to keep the reader in er- 
pectation of ſomething confiderable in the 
|; concluſion, 
' - SUSPYECION (S.) in Law. Perſoins may 
be taken upon ſuſpicion, where a felony is 
committed, Sc. however, there muſt be at 
leaſt ſome reaſonable grounds for the fame. 
SUSPIRA'TION (S.) a figh; the fetch · 
ing the breath deep. 
| "SUSPI/RE 85 ) % 5b; * fetch the 


deep. 

$U'SSEX (P. N.) 2 county bounded by 
Surry and Kent on the forth; by another 
part of Kent on the eaſt 'by the Engliſh 
channel on the ſouth, and by Hampſhire on 
the weſt ; being 65 miles long, and2g broad p 
and ſends 20 members to to parhament. 

' SUSTA/IN (V.) to bir up, ſup 

maintain; to ſuffer, or endure, 

SU/STENANCE, or SUSTENTATION (S.) 
food, or nouriſfiment, ſupport ; maintenance. 

SUSURRA*”TION (8.) , ſoft 
murmur. 

SU/TLER (S.) a man that ſells provi- 
 Gons to the ſoldiers in a camp. . 

SU*TTON COLEFIELD (p. N. ) atown 
Jin Warwickſhire, diftant from London 110 
meaſur'd miles. Its fairs are held Trinity- 
Monday, and Nov. 8, for  theep and cxttle 3 
the market is on 
9 SU/TURE (s.) in Anatomy, is a Kind of 
articulation peculiar to the cranſum, or cull. 
In Suryery, ie is a method of uniting the lips. 
of wounds, 

Saz (s.) a kind of mop to clean rooms 


SWA*BBER (S.) is an inferior officer on 
board ſhips of war, whoſe employt ent is te 
| fee the decks kept neat and clean. 

SWA'/DDLE (V.) to ſwathe ; to wrap in | 
ſwaddling bands, as new-born infants: are. 

SWA'FFHAM (P. N.) a town in Nor- 
folk, diſtant from London 94 meaſ. miles, 
Its fair is held May 12, for ſheep, cattle, 
and toys; the market is on Saturday. 

SWAG (V.) to fink or hang down by its 
— to waddle, W from fide to 

e 

SWA'GGER (V.) to bluſtr -bully ; . 
288 un ( cour ry errant employ 

SWAIN a try 

in huſbandry ; a ſhepherd, 
- "SWA'/INMOTE, or swAnimoTE (S.) 
is ar wheat aus terry, held 
thrice a year, before the verderers as udges, 
by the ſteward of the Swanimore, : 

SWALE, or 8WEAL (V.)10 waſte or melt 


away without blazing. . 


SWA. 


SVE 


, | the x t. 
. 


SWAMP I's 3 ſen, or n 


SWAN (8.) a large fowl, too well known 
eo need a deſcription. | 
SWANSEIN -(S. , wages loft flannel. 


SWA'NSEY. (P. -town in Gla- 
morganſhire, diſtant 2. ndon 202 mea- 
(ured miles. ſts fairs are held uly 13 Au- 
guſt 26, Oct. 19, and 3 lowing 4 
turdays, for cattle; ſheep, - and * 
markets ate on Wedneſday and Sa 4 


SWAP, or swor (V. — one 
for another; 


to barter ; 
SWARD (S.) r on; the green | cur 
ſurface of land. 


SWARM (S.) a great body or gumber of 
bees, or other ſmall animals ; a multitude ; 
a croud. 


SWART, or SWARTH (A.) black; 
dark ly brown ; tawney 
SWASH (V.) to make a grear Clatter or 


noiſe, 
SWATH (S.) a line of graſs cut down, by 
mowets z 3 
inding up any diſorder d limb. 
SWATHE. (V.) to bind with ns and 
lers, as they do a child. 
. SWAY- (V.) to hold or wield; to bear 
rule, or goyern; to have weight or influence. 


SWAY (S.) the ſwing or ſweep of a wea- | rope; 


pon; power; rule; 1 
SWEAR (V.) e obteſt ſome fo 


power; ta declare or promiſe upon o- 5 


curſe or blaſpheme. 

SWE'ARING (S.) is an offence 3 
ble by ſeveral GAatutes. 

SWEAT (S.) is a ſenſible moiſture iſ- 
ſuing out of the pores of che ſkins of ani- 


SWEDEN (p. N.) is one of the moſt 
. kingdoms of Pers e by 
orwegian land on the n 
on the eaſt Ir. the Baltic Sea on 3 fourh 3 
and by Norway on the welſt ; being up wards 
$00 miles from north to fouth, . 500 
om eaſt to weſt; lying betwixt 100 and 30 


of eaſt longitude, and betwcen 56 and 


north latitude 
SWEEP (V. ) to cleanſe with a beſom z to 
—_ or ou, gy celerity and violence ; 5 
wiftly. 
er (S.) in the Sea-Language, is that 
part of the mould of a ſhip, where ſhe be- 
to compaſs in at the rung-heads. - 


Zins | 
SWEET (A.) pleaſing to any ſenſe ; luſ- 
f melodious; not ait nor 


cious z 
. 


fragrant ; me 


r bandage * 


{ 


8 


f 


4 


q 


22. 


a 


| 


| 


8 © 


any * 12 1 Er obtained 
means of . 

foreign frui 
4 deſign to 
SWEETHEART, or W 6 54 


lover or mi 
SWEETMEAT (8) elicacies made of 
SWELL (V.) to gww ww turgid ; to tunify 3 


fruits preſerved with 


to look big; to protuberate ; to be inflated 1 


1 1065) rominence ; 
ING protuber- 
ance ; effort for a . þ 
SWE'LTER (V.) to be a it were ble! 
with exceſſive heat, 
SWERVE (V.) to deviate, wander, rove 
to depart from rule, cuſtom, or * 
SWIFT (A.) quick, nimble, fleet, rapid. 
SWIFTERS (S.) in a Ship, are ropes be- 
caring 8 fore and main ſhrouds, for ſe- 
tnote 
'MMING' (S.) is the art or act cri 
5 the in water, and of moy 
wee ; in which action the air - b 1 
fins of fiſhes bear a conſiderable part. 
SWINDON (P. N.) a town "in wae- 
ſhire, diſtant from London * 1175 
Its fairs are held Monday 2 
ſecond Monday after May 11 ; ect 10 - 
day after Sept. 11, for cattle of all forts, 
pigs and ſheep ; and 2d Monday in Os. for 
ditto and fat cattle ; the market is on Mog- 


"SE (8. . . genera nams for the 


hy (V.) to wave to and fro on 2 
3 to whirl round in the air. 
SWINGE (V.) to whip, baſtinade, pu- 
niſh, beat ſoundly. 

SWING ER (S.) a thing very great, large, 
and exceeding common meaſure. 

SWI/NGLING (S.) is the beating of flax, 
or hemp, after it has been well broken with 
the bra e, to prepare it for being heckled. 

SWITCH (S.) à ſmall taper ſprout, « or twig 
of a tree, 

SWITZERLAND, or SwIiSSERL AND 
(P. N.) called Helvetia by the Romans, is 
| ſurtounded by the territofies of Germany, 
France and Italy, being about 216 miles lo 
and upwards of 100 broad, containing 13 
cantons or 


ez 


| SW. VI. (S.) for (S.) ſomething fixed to another 


body ſo as to turn round; a ſmall fort of 
ordnance on ſhip-board, mounted on a ſwivel 
ſo as to be pointed every way. 

SWOON (V.) to ſuffer a deprivation -— 
all ſenſe and motion; to faint. 


SWO (V.) to fall at once, a a hawk. 4 


upon his prey 
SWORD (S. ) is an offenſive , 
at the ſide, and ſerving either to cut or ſta 
deſtruction by war;. the emblem of authority. 
SY'COPHANT (S.) an Har siven 
42 * 


2 


r ww N IR 
9 


22 ay * 

STN - 
by the antient Athenians to thoſe who gave 
information of the exportation of figs, con- 
trary to law; and hence it is ſtill uſed in ge- 


neral for all informers, paraſites, flatterers, 


cheats, Sc. | 

" SYDERA/TION. See Sideration. 
SY'LLABLE (S.) as much of a ward as 

is uttered by the help of one vowel or one 

articulation. | 
SY'LLABUB (S.) is a compound of milk 

wine, or ftrong ſtale beer, &c, 
© SY!/LLABUS (S.) in matters of Litera- 
tuve, denotes a table of contents, or an index 


| of the chief heads of a book or diſcourſe. - 


SY'LLOGISM S.) in Logic, is an argu- 
ment or term of reaſoning, conſiſting of three 


Propoſitions ; the two firſt of which are called 


premiſes, and the laſt the concluſion. 
_ SY'LVAN (A.) woody, ſhady. 
SYMBOL (S.) is a fign or repreſentation 
of ſomething moral, by the figures or pro- 
perties of natural things. Among Chriſtians, 
it denotes the Apoftle's creed. 


*  SY!MMETRY (S.) is the Fab yg ping 
ing; fo as to 


ef the ſeveral parts of any 


L ſe a beautiful whole. | 
SYMPATHE'TIC, or $YMPATHETI- 
A. (A.] having mutual ſenſation ; being 

by what happens to the other, 
SY!MPATHY (S.) is an agreement of 


affections and inclinations, or a conformity 


of natural qualities, bumours, temperaments, 


 "'SY!MPHONY (s.) 
_  Jonance or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable 


Sc. which make two perſons pleaſed and 
delighted with each other. | 
de notes a con- 


to the ear, whether vocal or inſtrumental, 
called alſo harmony, 

SY!MPHYSIS (S.) in Anatomy, is one 
of the kinds of junctures, or articulation of 


the bones; particularly of thoſe bones which 
in young children are diſtinct, but after ſome 


# 


years unite and conſolidate into one bone. 
SYMPO'SIARCH (S.) in Antiquity, 


was the director, or manager of an enter- 


tainment. 


SYMPTOM (S.) in Medicine, is any 
appearance in a diſeaſe, which ſerves to indi- 
cate or point out its cauſe, approach, dura- 


tion, event, c. 


SVN E /RESIS (S.) in Grammar, is a fi- 
gure whereby two ſyllables are united in one. 


SY!NAGOGUE (S.) an aſſembly of Jews - 


met to perform the offices of their religion. 
SYNAL/ZE/PHA (S.) is the contraction or 
excifion of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, by 
joining together two vowels in the ſcanning, 
or cutting off the ending vowel ; as, :/ego. 
SYNARTHRO'SIS (S.) a cloſe conjunc- 


tion of two bones. 


SYNCONDRO'SIS (S.) in Anatomy, is 
the union of two bones, by means of a car- 


_ tiloge, as in the vertebre. , 


SY!/NCHRONISM (S.) denotes the hap- 


. pehitg of. fovera! things in the ſame time, | 


1 


| 


; 


7 


3 


6 Sx. 3 
SYNCOPA'TION (S.) in Muſic, denotes 
a ſtriking or beating of time, whereby the 
diſtinction of the ſeveral times or parts of the 
meaſure is interrupted, | 
SY*NCOPE (S.) in Medicine, is a faint- 
ing fit, or a deep and ſudden ſwooning, where- 
in the patient continues, without any ſenſible 
heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and is 
ſeized with a cold ſweat over the whole body. 
In Grammar, it is an eliſion or retrenchment 
of a letter out of the middle of a word, as 
caidus for calidus, &c. h 
 SY*NDIC (S.) is an officer of great power 
and authority in foreign cities and univer- 
ſittes ; he is a cenfor, a comptroller, a bur- 
gels, a recorder, and, in ſome cities, the chief 
SYNDROME (s.) a concurrence of 
ſymptoms indicating a diſeaſe. 
SYNE/CHDOCHE (S.) is a figure in 
Rhetoric, by which a part is taken for the 
whole, or the whole for a part. 
SYNNEURO'SIS (S.) in Anatomy, is a. 
kind of articulation of the bones, performed 


by the intervention of ligaments. 


SY'NOD (S.) fignifies a meeting or aſſem- 
bly of eccleſiaſtical perſons, concerning mat- 
ters of religion. In Aftronomy, it is a con- 


Junction, or concourſe of two or more ftars, 


or planets, in the ſame optical place of the 
Heavens. | 1 
SYNO'NYMA (S.) names or words which 


ſignify the ſame thing. 

SYNO'NYMOUS (A.) exprefling the ſame 
thing by different words. 

SYNC?PSIS (S.) is a general view; all 
the parts brought under one view. , 


SY/NTAX (S.) in Grammar, is the pro- 


per conſtruction, or due diſpoſition' of the 
words of a language 


who maintained, that there was but one na- 
ture, and one fingle ſubſtance in Jefus Chriſt; 
and denied that the Word aſſumed a body in 
the womb of the virgin, but held, that a 
part of the divine Word being detached from 
the reſt, was there changed into fleth and 
blood. Thus, they taught that Jeſus Chriſt 
was conſubſtantial to the Father, not only as 
to his divinity, but even as to his humanity 


SY'PHON (S.) a tube; a pipe. | 
SY'RINGE (S.) is an inſtrument ſerving 
to imbibe, or ſuck in a quantity of any li- 
quid, and to ſquirt and expel the ſame again 
with violence. | 
SYRINGO'TOMY.(S.) in Surgery, is the 
operation of cutting for the fiſtula. : 
SYRI/NGOTON (S.) the name of an in- 


ſtrument to lay open the fiſtula, - 


SY/RTIS (S.) a quickſand; a bog. 
SY'RUP, or sYroy (S.) in Pharmacy, 
is a ſatyrated ſolution of ſugar made in ye- 
getable concoctions or infuſions. - 
SY'STEM (S.) in Aſtronomy, denotes an 
hy potheſis 


, into ſentences or phraſes. 
SYNU'SIASTS (P. N.) a fe of Heretics, 


w 
of 
tr 
dt 
11 

te 
E 

L 
-Y 
1 
C 
t 


rot, put. 


- by a vowel, it is ſounded like 2, as in nation, 


, all, altoget | | 
.  TABA'GO (P. N.) is one of the Caribbee 


for the performance of religious worſhip, ſa- 


* © * * „ 


TAB 
kypotheſis or ſuppoſition of the ſeveral parts 
of the univerſe, — Aſtronomers explain 
all the phænomena or appearances of the 
heavenly bodies, their motions, changes, &c. 
In Poetry, it denotes a certain hypotheſis, or 
ſcheme of religion, from which the poet is 
never to recede ; i. e. he muſt keep either to 
heathen mythology, or to Chriſtianity, In 
Muſic, it denotes a compound interval, or an 
interval compoſed, or conceived to be com- 
poſed, of ſeveral leſs, ſuch as the octave. 
SYSTEMA'/TICAL (A.) methodical ; 
written or formed with regular ſubordination 
of one part to another, "y 
SY'STOLE (S.) in Anatomy, is the con- 
traction of the heart, whereby the blood is 
drawn out of its ventricles into the arteries ; 
the oppoſite ſtate to which is called the diaſ- 


tole, or dilatation of the heart. See Diaftole. 


SY/ZYGY (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a term 
equally uſed for the conjunction and oppo- 
fition of a planet with the fun. In Gram- 


- mar, it is the coupling of different feet toge- 


ther in a verſe. In Anatomy, it is a pair 
of nerves that convey ſenſe from the brain to 
the reſt of the body, e 5 


oy o 


Is the nineteenth letter and fiffeenth 

| conſonant of our alphabet, the ſound 

. whereof is formed by a ſtrong expulſion of the 
breath thro' the mouth, upon a ſudden draw- 
ing back of the tongue from the fore-part of 
the palate, with the lips 2 ſame * 
» Its proper ſound is that in ein, teil, 
_—_ When it comes before i, followed 


motion, &c. except when preceded by s, as in 
Chriſtian, queſtion, c. When b comes after 
it, it gives a two-fold ſound ; one clear and 
acute, as in thin, thief, &c. the other more 
obtuſe and obſcure, as in then, theſe, there, &c. 


Among the Antients, T, as a numeral, ſtood 


for 160; and with a daſh over it, thus, T, 
for ee In Muſic, T ſtands for tutti, 
er. | 


3ſlands in the American ocean, 120 miles 
ſouth of Barbadoes ; weſt long. 59, north 


lat. 11 3o/, It is from this place that ta- 
- bacco, or tobacco, a well known plant, takes | 


its name. og 
TA'BBY (S.) a kind of rich filk, which, 


. + having under a calender, is made to 
reflect the rays of light differently or wavingly 


thereon, W | 
TABEFA/CTION (S.) a waſting away. 
Fw ene (S.) a ſcrivener, or notary 

public. . | 


TA'/BERNACLE (S.) among the He- 


brews, was a kind of building in form of a 
tent, ſet up, by expreſs command of God, 


+ 


| 


TAP 
eriſſces, Cc. during the journeying of the TK 
raelites in the wilderneſs z and, after their 
ſettlement in Canaan, uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe, till the building of the temple of Jeru- 
falem. A deſcription of it may be found in 
Exodus ; 


FeasT oF TA/BERNACLES (S.) was a 
ſolemn feſtival of the Hebrews, obſerved af- 
ter harveſt, on the 15th day of the month 
Tiſri, inſtituted - to commemorate the good- 


the wilderneſs, and made them dwell in booths, 
when they came out of Egypt. 
particulars, ſee Levit. xx111. 

TA'BES porsAL 1s (S.) in Medicine, is 
a particular ſpecies of conſumption, the prox- 
imate cauſe of which is a debility of the 
nerves, | „„ 
TA'BID (A.) waſted by diſeaſe; con- 
ſumptive. - - ; | | 
TA'BLATURE (S.) in Anatomy, is u 
diviſion, or parting of the ſkull into two ta- 
bles. In Muſic, it is the manner of writ- 
ing a piece for any ftringed inſtrument, by 
writing on parallel lines ſeveral letters of the 
alphabet, Ihe A | 

TA'BLE (S.) any flat or level ſurface, 
raiſed above the ground for the commodious 


* 


long ſquare. In Perſpective, it denotes a plain 
ſurface, ſuppoſed to be tranſparent, and per- 
pendicular to the horizon. Among Jewellers, 
a table-diamond, or other precious ſtone, is 
that whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and 
only the fides cut in angles. It is alſo uſed 
for an index or repertory, put at the begin- 
ning or end of a book, to direct the reader 
to any paſſage he may have occafion- for. 
In Mathematies, it denotes ſyſtems of num- 
bers calculated to be ready at hand for the 
expediting aſtronomical, geometrical, and o- 
ther operations. Rr 

TABLES or TRI Law (S.) in Jegifk 
Antiquity, two tables, in which were writ- 
ten the decalogue, or ten commandments, 
given by God to Moſes on mount Sinai. 

- AsTxoNomICcAL TA/'BLES (S.) are 
computations of the motions, places, and 
other phenomena of the planets, both pri- 
mary and ſecondary. a 


ing a table for every county, where his ma- 
Jeſty's writs run, containing the contents of 
every ſine paſſed each term. 

TA/BOR (S.) is a little drum, beat 


They carried the point of reformation farther 
than Huſs had done, rejected purgatory, au- 


placing things thereon. In Architecture, it 
is a ſmooth ſimple member, or ornament, of 
various forms, but moſt uſually of that of a2 


TA'/BLING or yr1xzs-(S.) is the mak- 


ricular confeſſion, the unction of baptiſm, 
| tranſubſtamiation,, Ce, © They 8 | 


neſs of God, who protected the Iſraelites in 


For further 


* 


a ſtick accompanied with a pipe, which makes 
a a ſort of Muſic. | 5 

TA'BORITES, or TxanoxrTEzs (P. N.) 
were a branch or ſect of the antient Huſſites. 


£# % 
S 
=. baptiſm, the eucharift, marriage, aud | the 


TACAMAHA/CA (S.) in Pharmacy, i is 
; ſolid. refn, improperly called a gum in the 
z It Fay — ſmell, an aromatic 
agroen > very 
TACHE (s.] a etch; loop; buttor- * 


TA'THYGRAPHY (S.) the ant of 


faſt, or of ſhort hand, 


grolled by words. 
TACITU'/RNITY (s.) fecreey; a filent | 


ÞDumour ; WN ; 


tb; — 


* Military engines 
eu A — of touch; 
TA'CTION ts.) the aft of touching, 


TA/DPOLE ($.) a young frog, or toad, 
e Mem- 


before it has diſengaged itſelf from the 
branes that nenne of 


TAMA, the TAPE-WORM (S.) is af 


po whoſe 


gow In Architec 

euro, it is N re- 
Sembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet ; it ſerves 
of a cymatium, 

TA'FFETY (S.) in Commerce, is a fine 
ſtuff, remarkably gloſſy. 


Ef Sy by lace, 


TAG (v.] to end or join one thing to 


TAG-zas (8.) a mob of the foweft fort. 
TAIL (S.) the train of @ beaſt, bind, or 


Sf. In Low, ic is 2 limited tate, or fee; 


17 


e is the poſt or place w 
Arefiegers begin to break 


a7; 
$46 * 


to fo · ſunple. 
AlL or A COMET (S.) denotes the lu- 
ine rey from a comet towards 
+ from whence it 


in the 
ere the 


TAIL or THE TRENCHES (S.) i 


I 


filken 
TAG ($+) e point of metal put at the end 


CY 


| 


writing 
TA'CIT (A.) flent; implied ; nat er- | blemiſh, 


| "ad 
g node of a planet. 


\ Hopaa-TALL (S.) among the Turks, is 
hs cage or flag under which ip ache 


| ""TAVLLOIR (s.) in Archite@ture, is the 
Gans Bane. an: the top of Sallie the.te 


bacus. 

TAILOR (s.) is a maker of men's 
cloaths. 

TAINT (S.) ſignifies ftain, infection, blot, 


conviction, 

TAKE (V.] to receive what is offered 
to ſeize what is not given; to ſnatch, catch, 
ſeize, ſurprise ; to fwallow as a medicine. 

TALC (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a claſs 
of ſoſſile bodies, 4 5 Om flat, 


ö 


menftrua, a6 felteiving tho force of * 
lent fire withaut 


TALE (S.) a tory; igen; fable; a. 
z number; q | 
TA'LENT (S.) of account among 


| the antients. Among the Jews, a talent in 
| weight was eee 
10 02, 1 dt. 10 J grains, , faculty, 
power, „ 

TALES (S.) in Law, is a word ufed för 
a ſupply of men impannelled on 23 ry; of, 


3 being challenged for the 
plaintiff or de or defendant as- not ſufficient ; in 


which ci the j 2 a ſupply to be 
— by the e perſons pre- 


TAY'LIO (S.) a pag of puniſhment in 
the Moſaic Law, whereby an evil is returned 
ſimilar to that committed againſt us = auo- 


ther; F for ey 
and tooth — 7 —＋ 


TALK 25 .) to =o reaſon, confer, | 
TALK (S.) tion, report, rumour, 
TA'LKATIVE (A.) full of prate; 9 
uacious. 
TALL (A. in ature ; lofty. 
— 4. 1 in 1 is a b. 
neral name far all taxes. 


of certain animals, melted down and cla- 


| rified, 40 gs to be fit-for making candles. 


TA'LLOW-Tzzz (S.) is a remarkable tree 
growing in China; ſo called from its pro- 


for the ſame purpoſe. 


+ 


* Da xn TAIL (S.) in Aſtronatey, is 


FFV erregen EEA 7 


TALLOW (s.) in Commerce, is the fot 


ducing a ſubſtance like tallow, which ſerves | 
| TALLY (S,) ina lick ext im w piece, 


ww 
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6 
N. „ 


origin, and hiſtory of which may be ſeen 


| ke of earth or fon, the better to fopprs i 


ſite capital, as bearing ſome refemblante to 


horſes, and fat hogs 3 the market-is on Tucl- 


—_ and ſends two members to parliament. 


and cheeſe ;' and Noy. 8, for horſes, cows, 
| "TAR (s.) 3 Nack, wiQuots 


| 8! 
particular perſons in lieu of t obligation 
due for monies they have lent to the govern- 
ment, on acts of parliament, This haſt part 
23 called the ſtock, and the former the coun- 
ter-ftock. or counter-tail. F 

- TA/EMUD (s.) is a collection of thedoc-/; 
trines of thł religion and "morality of the 
Jews. They have two works that bear this 
name; the firſt is called the Tamm of 
ruſalem; and the other, the amd of 
bylon; 'cach of thele is compoſed of *two 
parts, the Miſna and the Gemara; the nature, 


under the articles Gemara and Miſna. 
TALON (S.) is the claw of a bird of 
+ In Architecture, it is a kind of mould- | 
which conſiſts of a eymatium, crowned 
with a ſquare filler. ' 
TA Los, or TALUT- (8.) in ArchiteQure, 
is the inclination or ſlope of a work. In 
Fortification, it is the Nope or diminetion 
allowed to a baſtion or whether it 


three angulated and 

pulpy matter; it is accounted'a gentle laxa- 

tive or purgative ; and, at the ſame time, by 

— quenches thirſ, and always im- 
erate heat. 


— ) is a tree, the . 


_ und leaves of w are moderately aftrin- 


tent. 
TA MBOUR (S.) in Architecture, is 2 
term applied to the Corinthian and 


a drum, which the French call Tambour. 

TAM (P. N.) is a town in Oxfordſhire, 
diſtant from London 45 miles. Its fairs are 
held Eaſter-meſday, for all kinds of cattle; 
and Michaelmas, ba. 10, for ſervants: hiring, 


day, 

FAME (A.) gentle, humble, ſubmiſſive. 
- "TA'MPER ( « Fm be too buſy with phy- 
Ke ; to meddle without neceſſity ; to 


open. 

TA'MPION, or ToMPTon (S.) among 
-Gunhers, is 2 plug! to ſtop the mouths of 
cannon, mortars, Fc, to keep them clean 


TA'MWORTH (P. N.) is a town ſitua- 
pac 2h in Worceſterſhire and partly in War- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 107 meaſured 


Its fairs are held May 12, and July 5, for 
horſes, cows, and ſheep ; Sept. 4, for ditto 


1 which touches a eircle ſo as not to eut it. 


TANGLE (V.) to complicate, ae. 


TAR 


TAN (s.) is the batk of ak ground es 
—— in a tanning-mill, to be uſed in Pre- 
hides for leather. 
F"TANACLES (6. ) cettaln infiruments of 


torture like pi 


TANG (S.) — 3 'relith 3 d- 
ed meat. 


TANGENT (s.) is a'right-Une pecpen- 
dieulariy . the extremity of a radius, 


| embarraſs. 


 TANISTRY among the Trifh, 'is a 
law or cuſtom, whereby a man holds an *ef< 
2 for life, he being admitted 2 

cti 

TANK (8.) a ciſtern to keep water in. 

T ANON. (S.) a unſverſity word fo 
one that is fit / for a'fellow. 

TANTALUZE ( .) to torment by the 


N ploifarcs that "canner he . 
TAN raM Ou (A.) e * to. 
TAP (V.) to touch, or . 


when ſhe makes a particular noiſe at rutting 


time. 
TAPAuOO T (S.) ; Gamdeners, "is 


among 
M 


| Tee ANT r 


g or ſquatting. 
TAPE-woxn (S.) is an inſet᷑t 
found in the human inteſtines, and in t 


drupeds, and often 'grows to the length 'of 
ſeverat ells. 

TA PER . a torch, radios is 
naht, candle. 

TA'PER, or TAyFRxING (A.) is under- 


broad at one end, and gradually dittüniſa- 
ing — other, as is che caſe in pyramids, 
cones, Sc. 


of ' ordnance, hen it is wider at the mouth 
than towards the breech, _ ; EY 
"TAPESTRY, er Aris TRY IS.) is,z 


dorn a chamber or other apartment, by co- 
vering or lining the walls thereof. It ie a 
kind of woven hangings of wool and fille, 
frequently raiſed and enriched with gold and 


landſkips, hiſtories, Cc. 
TA'PPING (8. ) in general, is the act of 


off the liquor. In Aprieultute, it is the 
making an ING in the batk of a tree, 
2nd letting out In Surgery, it is 
_ operation for * — harging the water in. a 


houſe. n 


and ſheep ; che market is on Saturday. 
3 5 Þ 


n 


broach a veſſel, White is Arr pans or beat, 


of many other animals, as well ee 


ſtood of a piece of timber, or the like, when 


TANPER-n0x ep (A. n | 


curious kind of manufacture, ſerving to a- 


filver, repreſenting figures of men, animals, 


piercing a hole in a veſſel, in order to draw 


opſy. 
| e s TER (S.) a drawer in an ale- 


in Hebrew in their ſ 


the brightneſs 


TAR 
ſubſtance, obtained from old pihes and fir- 
trees, by burning them with a cloſe ſmother- 
heat. 

TARA NTULA (s.) is one of the large 
ſpiders ; its body is three quarters of an inch 
long, and of the thickneſs of one's little fin- 


ger; uſually of an olive brown, variegated. 


with a duſky colour; covered with a ſhort 
and ſoft down, and the points of its forceps 
are fine and ſharp : this ſpecies is a native of 


Apulia. , Its bite is poiſonous, - which can 
only be cured by muſic, 


| TA/RDINESS (S.) ſlowneſt; fluggiſh- 
meſs ; z unwillingneſs to action or motion. 
TARE (S.) is an allowance for the out- 


ade package, that contains ſuch goods as can- 


not be unpacked” without detriment ; or for 
r „ thread, bonds, Sc. that ineloſe or 


any goods imported looſe ; or thoſe im- 


in caſks, cheſts, &c. yet cannot be 

weighed net. 
Tracked and veg "are a ſort of pulſe ; yetches, 
TA'RGET 135 7 a kind of buckler 


| borne on the left arm. 


TA'RGUM (S.) is a name which the 
Jews give to the Chaldee paraphraſes, or ex- 
poſitions of the Old Teſtament, i in the Chal- 

language. After the captivity, the Jew- 

in order to make the — 5 

derftand the holy ſcripture, which was read 

ynagogues, were obliged 

to explain the law to them in a language 

they underſtood; which was the Chaldean, or 

that uſed in Afyria. But the' the cuſtom of 
making theſe ſorts of expoſitions in the Chal- 

dee language be yery antient among the He- 

brews, yet have they no written paraphraſes 


A arp. but fince Onkelos and Jonathan, | 


who about the time of our Saviour. Jo- 
nathan is placed about thirty years 
Chrift, under the reign of Herod the Great: 
Onkelvs i is ſomething more modern 
TARIFF (A.) is a table or catalogue, 
containing the names of different ſorts of 
merchandize, with the duties to be paid, as 


HO Of Os amongſt trading na- 


era RNS * oh .) to ſully, — to leſſen 
ar UN (S.) is a 
well tarred over, to keep 
any place. 
TA'RRACE, TARRASS, or TERRACE 
(S.) an open walk or gallery. Alſo, a kind 
of plaſter or mortar. 
TA'RSUS (S.) is the inftep at the begin- 
ning of the foot, between the ankle and the 
body of the foot; it conſiſts of ſeven bones, 


iece of canvas, 
the rain from 


TA RRIER (S. a ſmall dog that hunts | 


the fox or badger out of his hole. 

TA'RRY (V.) to ſtay ; wait for; to be 
Jong in coming. 
TART (A.) ſharp, ſour, acid, keen, 


*TA'RTANE (s.) is kind of bark, wed 


1 


1 


| 


þ 


| T.A V: 

| in the Mediterranean for fiſhing and carriage, 

It has only a main-maſt and a mizen; its 

ſails are triangular ; and when a ſquare ſail 

is put up, it is called a ſail of fortune. | 
Wee e 8 Natural Hiſtory and 


Pharmacy, is a and almoſt ſtony ſepara- 
tion from a vegetable juice, after fermenta- 
tion, The common tartar is the produce of 
wine, being found in large maſſes adhering 
to the bottom and fides of caſks, in whit: 
that liquor has been long kept; but without 
ſmell, and of a ſubacid taſte, | 

TA'RTARY (P. N.) a vaſt country in 
the northern parts of Aſia, bounded by Si- 
dena 2 and weſt 2 this is called 


TAR TARTAR us, or TAR 
TARINE 1 of, or 
with tartar 


'TARTARVZE (v.) to refine, or purify 


with falt of tartar, 


TA'RTNESS (S.) ſharpneſs ; ſourneſ:; 
acidity ; ſourneſs of temper ; pregnancy or 


bitterneſs of language. 

TASK (S.) a work impoſed to be done 3 
er 2 

TASSEL (S.) a fort pendant ornament 
at the corners of a cuſhion, or the like. In 


Building, taſſels denote thoſe pieces of board 


that lie under the ends of mantle-trees. 
TA'SSES (S.) armour for the thighs. 
TASTE (S.) in Phyſiology, is a peculiar 
ſenſation excited by means of the organs of 
taſte. - In a figurative ſenſe; it is uſed for 
the judgment and diſcernment of the mind; 
for a good taſte is right reaſom, which we 0+ 
therwiſe expreſs by the word 5 
TA'TIANITES (P. N. 


riage, and forbad the uſe of fleſh or wine. | 
TA'TTER (S.) a rag. 


TATTERDEMA'LLION (S.) a ragte! 


follow. 


' TA\TTERSHALL (P. N.) a town in 


Lincolnſhire, diſtant from London 1128 mea- 
ſared miles, Its fairs are held May 14, and 
Sept. 25, for horſes, cattle, cloth, &c, the 
market is on Tueſday. 

TA'TTLE (S.) prattle ; impertinent, tri- 
fling, childiſh diſcourſe ; goſſiping. 

TAT-TOO (S.) a beat of a drum at 
night, to advertiſe the foldiers to repair to 
their quarters in their garriſon, or to their 
tents in a camp. 


TAU DRV, or Tawpay (A.) e 


without richneſs; glittering and tigſel, with- 
out real value ; fiendid without coſt. 


as, ERN (S.) a public-houſe where wine 
$ 0 I 
ö TAUGHT | 


were heretics 
in the ſecond century, who condemned mar- 


wm TT. 


8 


G ia + Sue 


ww WW 


_ ridicule, ſcoff, exprobate. 


enen CUGATTS ELK 


» lomy; of 41, according to Tycho; and of 


nufactures, i 


ramoſe: its root is ſpreading and fibrous; 


dne who delivers doctrines to the people; 4 


TY 
TAUGHT, or Tavr, for Ton 9 5 in 
a-language. fignifies ſtiff, tight, faſt. 


TA'VISTOCEKE-(P.N,) a town in Devon- | 


ire, diſtant from London 205 meaſured miles. 
Its fairs are held Jan. 17, May 6, Sept. g, 
10, and Dec. 22, for cattle ; the market 

15 on Friday. 


TAUNT (V.) to reproach, inſult, revile, 


TAU!NTON (F. N.) a town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 147 meaſured 
miles, and ſends two members to parliament. 
Its fairs are held June 17, for bullocks and 
borſes, and July 7, for three days, for ditto, 

dlary, and confectionary; the markets art 
Wedneſday and Saturday: 

W (A.) in the ſhape of a 


A'URUS Jo) in Aſtronomy, is one of 
the zodiac, the 2 in or- 


T 
the 12 
r, Sata of 44 ftars, according to Pto- 


135, according to the Britannic catalogue. 

3 Ur (S.) in Rhetoric, is a 
needleſs repetition of the ſame thing in diffe- 
rent words. 

TAW, or Tav (S.) in Heraldry, is an 
ordinary in the figure of a T, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent St Andrew's craſs, or a croſs po- 
tence, the top-part cut off. | 

TA'WING (S.) is the art of dreſſing 

ins in white, fo as to e eee 
cularly gloves, So. | 
FAW (A.) of a tangeg, yellowiſh, 
duſky, ſwarthy colour. | | 

TAX (S.) an impoſt; a tribute impoſed ; 
an exciſe; 4 tallage or charge; cenſure, | 

A, or Tyra (S.) is a ſhrub which 
grows to five or ſix feet high, and is very 


the leaves are about an inch long and half 
an inch broad, ſerrated, and terminating in 
N The traders in tea, diſtinguiſh a 

many kinds of it, as they differ in co- 
lour, flavour, and ſize of the leaf. They 
are all, however, the leaves of the ſame tree, 
differing only according to the ſeafons hen 
they are gathered, and in the manner of dry- 


TEACH (V.) to inſtruct; inform; to read 
ectures in any art or ſcience. ö 
. TEA'CHABLE (A.) docile ; ſuſceptive of 
inſtruction, 


TEA'CHER (S.) an inſtruftor ; preacher ; | 


miniſter, ; +] 
TEAGUE (S.) a nick-name for an Iriſh- 
man, | 
_ TEAL (S.) is the ſmalleſt, moſt elegant, 
and valuable of all the auock-kind, | 
TEAM (F.) any number of horſes, or 
oxen, linked by, harneſs, and drawing the 
fame carriage. 5 


TEAR, gr Tax (V. ) to rend or pull "1 


* 


ret 


| pieces; to lacerate ; to laniate; to Gaateliy of © 


take away by violence. | 3 8 
TEARS (S.) is a lymph or aqueous hus 

mour, which is ſubtil Umpid, and a little 

ſaltiſh. It is ſeparated from the atterjal blood 


by the lachrymal glands, and imall glandu- 


lous grains on the inſde of the eye-lis, . 

* TEASE; or TE&zE (V.) to cotnh br un- 

rave] wool or flax; to vex of torment with 

EE ASEL (8.) as herb of aa ler ſe is - 
ling the nap upon woollen cloth. 
 TEAT (S.] the dug, or nipple of a breaſt. 


TECHNICAL ( A.) expreſſes ſomewhat 


relating to arts and ſczences ; in which ſenſe 
we ſay technical terms. It is alſo particularly 


applied to a kind of verſes wherein are cons 
tained the rules or precepts of any aft, thus 


digeſted to N S W . 
9929 


TECH (A.) peevidh, fretful, irafcible, 
paſſionate, 1 
TED (V.) to ſpread abradd new-mown 


E/DDER (s.) is a rope by which a horſe 
is tied in the fields to prevent his feeding to 


wide, + EET 
TE DE!/UM (S.) the name of a celebrat 


bymn, uſed in the Chriſtian church, and 
called becauſe it begins with theſe words 3 
Te Deum laudamus, We praiſe thee O God. 

TE Dios (A.) irk ſome weariſome, tire- 


8 e 


ier tobe pregnant to bring. 1 


TE/'GUMENT, or INTEGUMENT (S.) 


thing that ſurrounds or covers another, 

 TEINTS and sEMI-TEINTSs ( 8;) in 
Painting, denotes the ſeveral colours uſed in 
a picture, conſidered 3 or 0 15 | 
bright, deep, thin ar wi d, diminiſhed, 
2 ive the proper relieyo, ſoftneſs, di- 
ſtancez Se. of the ſeveral objects. 
TEIRCE, or Tizxcs (S.) the third part 
of a pipe, or Janes. 7 nA 
TELAMO — ATA (S.) i name 
iven to thoſe figures or half figures of men, 
fo commonly uſed inftead of columas ar pi- 
laſters, to ſupport any member in Architec- 


TE/LESCOPE. (S.) is an optical inſtru- 


| ment conſiſting of ſeveral lenſes, by meaũs af 


which remote objects are ſo magnified as to 
appear near at hand. 5 
AER IAI TE/LESCOPE (S.) is a dioptric 
teleſcope, uſed without a tube, in a dark 
night, for viewing the heavenly bodies, by 
fixing the object glaſs on the top of a —4 
upright pole, and directing its axis towards 
any object, by means of a filk-lins coming 
from the object · glaſs to the eye · glaſs be- 
low. 


Rext#cTinG TELESCOPE (S.) is an 


| optical ihſtrument, conſiſting. of a large tube 


that is open at the end next the object, and 
4X | | goed 


74 


TEM 
.Efofed at the other, where is placed a metal- 
line ſpeculum, and having another ſmall ſpe- 
culum near the open end, inclined towards 
the upp& part of the tube, where there is 
2 little hole furniſhed with a ſmall, plain, 
convex eye-glaſs. 920 

Soft AR TELESCOPE (S.) is an inftru- 
ment by which the ſun's face may be viewed 
at any time, without offending weak eyes; 
and whatever changes happen therein, may 


be duly obſerved ; the ſpots are here all of | op 


them. canſpicuous, and eaſy to be obſerved 
under all their circumftances of beginning to 
appear, increaſe, diviſion of one into many, 
the uniting of many into one, the magnitude, 
decreaſe, abolition, diſappearance behind the 
Jun's diſc, Sc. By this teleſcope. we alſo 
view an eclipſe of the ſun to the beſt advan- 
tage ; with many other phenomena of the 
fike kind, which are delightfully exhibited 
by this inſtrument, | | 
TELL (V.) to utter, expreſs, ſpeak, re- 
late, rehearſe, inform, diſco 


ver, count, num- 
TE'LLER (S.) is an officer of the exche- 
quer, in antient records called tallier : there 
are four of theſe officers, whoſe duty is to 
receive all ſums due to the king, and give 
the clerk of the pells a bill to charge bim 
therewith. They likewiſe pay all money due 
From the king, by warrant from the auditor 
of receipt, and make weekly and yearly 
Books, both of their receipts and payments, 
which they deliver to the lord - treaſurer. 
TELLUS. See Earth. | 
TEMEFRA'RIOUS (A.) rafh, haſty, un- 
adviſed, fool-hardy. 
_ _ TEMERITY (S.) raſhneſs; inconſiderate 
eontempt of danger. 
TEMPER (V.) to mix; compound; ac- 
commodate; modify; ſoften; molkfy; aſſuage; 
w_ form metals to a proper degree of hard- 


TE'MPER (s.) due mixture of contrary 
evalities; the mean or medium; conftity-- 


non of body; di ion of mind; calmneſs 
- tranquillity ; 3 genius; modera- 
on. 


TEMPE'RAMENT (S.) among Phyſici- 
ans, denotes the ſame with conſtitution, or a 
certain habitude of the humours of the hu- 
man body, whereby it may be denominated 
hot, cold, moiſt, dry, bilious, ſanguine, phleg- 
matic, melancholic, Sc. In Muſic, it is the 
rectifying or mending the imperfect concords, 
by transferring to them part 'of the beauties 
of the ect ones. The-tempering of 
and 4 the rendering them or => 
compact and hard, or ſoft and pliant, accord- 
ing as the different uſes for which they are 
wanted may require. | 

TE'MPERANCE (S.) moderation; pati- 
ence ; calmneſs ; a reſtraint on our paſſions, 
inclinations, and affeQions. 
 FE'MPERATE (A.) moderate with re- 


| 


TEN 


| ſpec̃t to heat and cold, meat and drink; ſew 


der; conſiderate. 5 
TEMPE'RATURE (S.) the conftitution 
of nature, with regard to the ſeaſons, the 
difference of climates, and the different qua- 
— of the air in the different regions of the 
world. | 
TE'MPEST (S.) a raging violence of 
wind, | 
TEMPESTIVE (A.) feaſonable, timely, 
portunely. 
TE MPE AR (S.) a ſtudent in the law. 
Alſo, a certain order of knights, inſtituted at 
Jeruſalem about the year 1118. At firſt there 
were but nine of them ; but in a ſhort time 
increaſed to 300 in their convent at Jeruſa- 
lem. They took the name of Knights Tem- 
plars, becauſe their firſt houſe ſtood near the 


After having performed many great exploits 


powerful all over Europe; but they, abuſin 
their wealth and credit, fell into many diſ- 
orders and irregularities ;. for which they were 
proſecuted in France, Italy, and Spain; and 
at laſt the pope, by his bull of the. 22d of 
May, 1312, pronounced the extinction of the 
whole order, and united their eſtates to the 
order of St John of Jeruſalem. ; 
TEMPLE (S.) is a general name for 


Chriſtian ; but that erected by Solomon at 
Jeruſtlem, was the moſt renowned the world 
ever ſaw; a deſcription of which the reader 
will find in the hiſtory of that prince. 
TE'MPLES (S.) in Anatomy, is a double 
part of the head, reaching from the forchead 
and eyes to the two ears. | 
TE'MPORAL (A.) is 2 term generally 
uſed for fecular, as a diſtinction from eccle- 
fiaſtical : thus we ſay lords ſpiritual and tem- 
ral. ö 
2 TEMPORALTITIES (S.) the temporal 
revenues of a biſtrop,. as a baron and lord of 
parliament, ſuch as manors, lands, and lay- 
fees „ N 


TEMPORYZE (V.) ta delay, or proera- 
ſtinate; to comply with the times; to make 
the beſt uſe of the preſent opportunity, _ 

O'S. (V.] to ſolicit, invite, entice, pro- 
voke, try. ; | 

TEMPTA'TION (S.) follicitation to ill; 
enticement; allurement. In Theology, it ſig- 
nifics the means uſed by the devil to ſeduce 
mankind to their deſtruction. | 

TE/MULENT (A.) drunk ; inebriated ; 
intoxicated, | | 

TE'NABLE (A.) maintainable ; ſuch as 
may be held and defended againſt any at- 
rack, | : 

TENA'CIOUS (A.) ſelf-will ; opinionated; 
obſtinate; cloſe-fiſted; avariciousz clammy; 


ſticking ; adheſive. 
TENA- 


temple dedicated to our Saviour, at Jeruſalem. 


againſt the infidels, they became rich and 


places of public worſhip, whether Pagan or 


TE/'MPORARY (A.) lafting but for 4 
time; tranſient ; fleeting. 4 


> om aww 


| Held of another. 


% hs fnbatimnd, 


brokeſhire. Its fairs are held Whitſun- tueſday, p 


a ſmall ſhip, in the ſervice of men of war, 


ling to give pain. 


nacious parts, continuous to the muſcles, and 


be covered with purp 


TEN. ; 
TENA'ILLE (S.) in Fortification, is 2. 
Kind of out-work reſembling a horn-work, 
but generally ſomewhat different ; for inſtead 
of two demi-baſtions, it bears only in front 
a re-entring angle betwixt the ſame wings 
without flanks ; and the ſides are parallel. 
TE'NANCY (S.) habitation or poſſeſſion 


TENANT (S.) one that holds lands or 
tenements of ſome lord, or landlord, by rent, 
fealty, &c, | 

TE'NANTABLE (A.) in good repair; fit 


TE'/NBURY (P. N.) is a town in Wor- 
cefterſhire, diſtant from London 128 meaſur- 
ed miles, Its fairs are held April 26, July 18, 
and Sept. 26, fer horſes, cattle, and ſheep 
the market is on Tueſday, 

TE'NBY (P. N.) is a port town in Pem- 


4 


ay 4, July 20, Oct. 20, and Dec. 4, for 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep; the markets are on , 
Wedneſday and Saturday. | 
TENCH (S.) is a river, or freſh-water fiſh. 
TEND (V.) to watch, guard, accompany; 
to drive, or aim at ; to nurſe, or take . 
. TE'/NDANCE (S.) attendance; care in 
waiting, watching, and looking after. 
TE'NDENCE, or EN DEN OY (S.) drift 
or deſign; a diſpoſition for; movement to- 
wards any place; a courſe towards an infe- 
rence or reſult, : 8 | 
TE NDER (V.) is to offer rent, or debt 
on a bond, Ic. at the time and place when; 
and where it ought to be paid, which is done 
to ſave the penalty or obligation, before an 
aQien is brought thereon. Taue is Mei 


4 
q 
L 


for carrying of men, proviſioas, and other ne- 

ceſſarĩes. | 
TENDER (A.) young, ſoft, effeminate, 

compaſſionate, amorous, gentle, mild, unwil- 


TE/NDERLING (S.) one that has been 
tenderly brought up. Among Hunters, it is 
the ſoft top of the horn of a deer, when it 
firſt begins to ſhoot forth. - 

. TE/NDERNESS (S.) ſoftneſs ; niceneſs ; 
delicacy; compaſſion ; infancy ; indulgence 5 ; 
love, or kindneſs. | 

TE/NDONS (S.) are white, firm, and te- 


uſually forming their extremities. 
TE'/NDRIL (S.) a tender branch of a plant; 
a griſtle or cartilage; the claſping or curling 


of a vine, or other climbing plant. | 


TENEBRAE (S.) is an office in the 
Romiſh church, performed on Wedneſday, | 
Thurſday, and Friday in Paſſion-week, at 
which time neither flowers nor images are 
allowed to be ſet upon the altar, which muſt 


| 


le. 5-2 | 
; TENEBRO'SITY (S.) darkneſs glen | 
igels ; obſcurity. | AC] 
4 : 


| 
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TENEMENT (S.) properly ſigniſies a 
houſe; but in a larger ſenſe it is taken for 
any houſe, land, rent, or other thing which a 

on holds of another. ; a 
TENERETV (S.) tenderneſs.. 

TENE'sMUs (S.) in Medicine, is a name 
given to a complaint, which is à continual 
deſire of going to fool, without being able 
to void any thing, except ſome ſlimy matter; 
occaſioned by ſome hæmorrhoidal diſorders ; 
ſometimes by a ftone an the bladder ; or by 
the aſcarides, a ſort of ſmall worms, which 
uſually infeſt the rectum, and occaſion a con- 
tinual itching and titillation there. I 

TE'NET, or TEN ENI (S.) is a particular 
opinion, dogma, or doctrine, profeſſed by 
ſome divine, philoſopher, c. PEER 

TENNIS (S.) a play at which a ball is 
driven with a racket. | 
TE NON (S.) in Building, Se. is the 
ſquare end of a piece of wood, or metal, di- 
miniſhed by one third of 4ts thickneſs, to be 
received into the hole, in another piece, 
called a mortiſe, for the joining or faſtening 
the two together, 

TE'NOR, or TE Neu (C) continuity 
of ſtate; conſtant mode; the purport. or 
content of a writing, or the general ſenſe of 
it. In Muſic, it is the ordinary pitch of the 
voice, when neither raiſed toa treble, nor 
lower'd to a baſs, : 

TENSE (A.) ftretched, ſtiff, tight, tort. 

TENSE, rI uE (S.) in Grammar, is an 
infleftiog of verbs, whereby they are made to 
ſignify, or diſtinguiſh circumſtance of time, in 
what they affirm. There are only three fim- 
ple tenſes 'or times; the preſent, as I kwez 
the preterit; as I have loved; and the future, 
I ſhall or wvill love, | 

TE/NSION (S.) the Art of ſtretching er 
laxation; extenſion ; ſwelling. 

TENT (S.) is a ſoldier's moveable lodg- 
ing; a pavilion. In Surgery, it is a roll of 
lint, worked into the ſhape of a nail, with a 
broad flat head, uſed in deep wounds and ul- 
cers, Alſo, a ſpecies ef wine deeply red, 
chiefly from Gallicia in Spain. 

TENTA'TION (S.) trial ; temptation, 

TE/NTER (S.) is a machine uſed in the 
cloth-trade, to ftretch out the pieces of cloth, 
ſtuff, Sc. ar only to make them even, or ſet 
them ſquare. 13 8 

TENTERDEN (P. N.) a town in Kent, 
diſtant from London 60 meaſur d miles. Its 
fair is held May Go for cattle and pedlary ; 
the market is on Friday. | 

TENTHS (S.) are that yearly portion or 
tribute which all livings eccleſiaſtical yield to 
the king. 5 | 
 TENTIVGINOUS (A.) ſtiff, ftretched, 


tort, 7 | 
TENUTITY IS.) thinnefs ; Nenderneſs 
exility ; ſmallneſs. | 
TENU/OUS (4) thin, little, minute. 
TENURE (S.) in Law, fignifies the 
44 2 | 


manner 4 
. * 
* 


TfR 


menner whereby lands of tenements are held, ' 


Warm. 


1D (A.) lukewarm; mineral waters 


leis ſenſibly cold than common waters. 


TE RAP HIM (S.) were certain images or 
- fuperftitious figures mentioned in ſeripture. 
10, that Rachel | 
mM] that were 
her father's. The Septuagint tranſlate this 
word by Oracle, and fometimes by vain fi- 
es. Aquila tranſlates it by figures. Some 


"Thus it is ſaid Cen. XIII. 
had ſtolen the images [Teraphim] 


ewiſh writers tell us the Ter were hu- 


man heads placed in niches, and conſulted. 
by way of oracles: others think they were 


taliſmans or figures of metal caſt and engra- 
ved under certain aſpects of the planets, to 
- which they aſcribed extraordinary e 

All the eaftern 


them Telefu, a name nearly approaching to 
Teraphim. 
: \ TERATOLOGY (S.) among writers, is 


„ (S.) is a ſargeon"s- 


trepan. 
_ TPRES (8. ) in Anatomy, is a name 


en to two muſcles of the arm. 


TEREBINTH (S.) is the turpentine 
; | to the roofs of houſes that are flat, and where · 


1 (V.) to bore, pierce, 


TERCIVERSA'TION (S.) ſhift; ſub- 
terfuge ; evaſion ; ſhuffle. 
TERM (s.) in general Ggnifiee much the 
= with boundary or limit: but is more 
particularly uſed for that time wherein our 


courts of juſtice are open; in oppoſition to 


which, the reſt of the year is called vacation. 
In Law it is generally taken for a limitation 
of time or eftate ; as a leaſe for a term of 
life, or years, which is deemed a chatel real, 
In Grammar, it denotes ſome word or ex- 
preflion of a language. In Logic, a propofi- 
tion is ſaid to conſiſt of two terms, 1. e. two 
principal and eſſential words, the ſubject and 
the attribute. | 
TERMS or zqQUvaTtox (S. ) in Algebra, 

are the ſeveral names of members, of which. 
it is compoſed, and fuch as have the fame un- 
known letter, but in different powers or de- 
grees : for if the fame letter be found in ſe- 
veral members in the ſame degree or power, 
"they mall paſs but for one term. „ wo- 
mens monthly 


Purgations. 
TE'RMAG FANT (S.) a Ln RING 


turbulent wom 
TERM os 8 5 (S.) Which beſides Wie 
. Hifera) or popular meaning, which it has, or 
may have, in common language, bears a für- 


they and 2 28825 15 5728 art or 


4 7 5 


„ 


or the ſervice that the tenant 6wes to his 
= it likewiſe denotes. the eſtate in the 


lan 
TEPEFA/CTIGN 6. ) the aft of making 


te are much addicted 0 
this ſuperſtition, and the Perſians ſtill cal! 


ol 


1 


TER 
( TERMINATE (v.) to bound or 4550 
to end or flniſVů.J. 

TERMINA/TION (S.) in Grammar, 
the ending, or laſt ſyllable of a word. 

TE'RNARY, or Txgx nron (S.) the num- 
ber three, or three ; in number. 

TE'RPSICHORE (P. N.) one of the nine 
muſes, to whom is attributed the invention 
of dancing. 

- TE'RRA (S.) in Geography and Aﬀtrono- 
my, 1s the earth. 

TERRA yinma (S.) in * bs 
ſometimes uſed for a continent, in con 
tinction to iſlands. 

TERRA mot TVA, or DAMNATA (S.) 
among Chemiſts, is that earthy part, or thick 
droſſy matter that remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of a mineral body. 

TERRA FILIUs, sox or Tux EARTH 
(S.) a ſtudent of the Univerſity of Oxford, 


| appointed, in public acts, to make jeſting and 


fatyrical ſpeeches 
thereof. 

TERRA A TERRA (S.) in the Manege, 
is applied to a horſe which neither curvets 
nor balotades, but runs — on the 
ground, on a prelled gallop, only mak- 
ing little leaps or nat, with e fore- 
cet. 

TE'RRACE, or 122245 (S.) a walk or 


apainſt the members 


a due elevation for a proſpect, it is alſo applied 


on one may 


TERRA/QUEOUS (A.) in Geography, 
is an appellation given to our globe, becauſe it 


| confifts of land and water, 


TERRE yiz1ix (S.) fin Fortis cation 
denotes the horizontal ſuperficies, or top, 
the rampart, between the inferior talus and 
the banquette, 

TERE'LLA (S.) is an appellation given 
to a loadſtone, when turned into a ſpherical 
figure, and is placed fo that its poles and e- 
quator, c. correſpond to the poles and equa- 
tor of the world; as being a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of the great magnetical globe which we 
inhabit, 

TERRESTRIAL (A.) ſomething par- 
taking ef ne nature of earth, or belonging to 
the globe of earth. 

TERRIBLE (A.) dreadful ; formidable ; 
frightful ; fearful. 

TERRIER (S.) a book, or roll, wherein 
the ſeveral bs either of a private perſon, 
or of a town, college, church, Sc. are de- 
ſcribed. Alſo, a fmall hound to bunt the 
fox or in adds holes. 

TE/RRING (b. N.) a town in 
diſtant from London 57 miles, Its fairs are 
held April 5, and Ot. a, for horſes and ped- 


lars wares ; the market i — = Saturday, 


_ TERRITORY (S.) 2 
notes an extent or Pac Br 4 1 ag Wich 


N the or belonging to The ale 


bank of earth, raiſed in 2 garden or court, to 


ties of 


part in male anim 
The teſticles are two in number, of an oval 


T E S 


vf any ſtate, city, or other diviſion ef a , 


1 


country. ö 

TE'RROUR (S.) a great fright, the cauſe 
fear 

TERSE (A.) exact, ſmooth, neat, cleanly 


written. 

TE'RTIAN (S.) in Medicine, is an ague, 
or intermitting fever, the fits of which return 
every third day ; that is, there are two firs in 
three days, the day interyening being with- 
out any fit at all. 

 TFRTIATE (v.) in Gunnery, is to ex- 
amine the thickneſs of the metal at the muz- 
zle, whereby to judge of the ſtrength of the 
piece, and whether it be ſulkciently fortified 
or not. 

TE'SSALATED ravzmtxTs (S.) Mo- 
faic work, are made of curious ſquare mar- 
bles, bricks, or tiles, called tefſake, from 
their reſembling dice. | 

TEST (S.) trial; examination; judgment; 
diſtinction. In Metallurgy, it is a veſſel of 
the nature of a coppel, uſed for large quanti- 
at once. 

TEST-TTA won (S.) is a liquor uſed by 
dealers in ies, to prove whether they be 

genuine, or mixed with home - ſpirits. 

TEST-Acir (S.) is a ſtatute 25 Car. II. 
cap. 2. which requires all officers, civil and 
military, to take the oarhs and teſt, viz. 
the ſacrament according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the church of England ; for the 
pegle whereof, a | perfon erecuting any of- 
fice, mentioned in that ſtatute, forfeits | 


gool. 

TESTA'*'CEOUS (S.) in Natural Hiftory, 
is an cpithet given to a ſpecies of fiſh, which 
are covered with a firong thick ſhell, as tor- 
toiſes, oyſters, pearl-fiſh, &e. 

TE/STAMENT (s.) is an a@ of the laſt 
will of a perſon, whereby he diſpoſes of his 
eftate, Se. There are two forts of wills, one 
in writing, and one in words; which is cal- 
led a nuncupative will: bat this is not good 
in caſe of lands, which are only deviſable by 
a teſtament in writing, executed in the life- 
time of the teſtator. It is likewiſe the name 
of each of the volumes of Holy Scripture. 

TESTA“T TOR, or TEsTATR1x (S.) is 
the perſon who makes his or her will and 
teſtament, 

- TE/STER (S.) fix-pence ; the upper cover- 
ing of a bed. 

TESTES (S.) in Anatomy, are two little 
found hard bodies of the brain, between the 
— and fourth ventricle near the pineal 
Erie g. in Anatomy, is a double 

s, ſerving for generation. 


* 


* 


or egg-Hke figure, and are contained in a 

peculiar bag, called the ſerotum. 
TESTIMONIAL (S.) is a kind of chit 

ficate, figned either by. the maſter and fellow | 


of the * where che 


T ET 

or by three reycrend div ines, who knew kim 
well for three years laſt paſt, giving an acy 
a of his virtues, uniformity, 1 learn- 
ing. Alſo, a certificate under the hand of 2 
juſtice of peace, teſtifying the place and tims 
when a ſoldier, or mariner landed, the place 
of his dwelling, Sc. whither he is to paſs. 

TESTIMONY (S.) fignifies the fame 
with Eordence, which ſee. 

TESTUDO (S.] is a tortoiſe, or the ſhell 
of one, Alſo, the antient lyre, made by Mer: 
cury, of the hollow ſhell of a tortviſe. Ia 
the Military Art, among the Antients, it was 
a kind of cover or ſęreen, which the ſoldiers 
made themſelves af theit bucklers, by hold- 
ing them up over their heads. Alſo, a hemi⸗ 
ſpherical vault, or cicling of a church. 

TE'STY (A K* ) fretful, peeviſh, ſnappiſn. 

TETBURVY (P. N.) is a town in Glouce- 
ſerſhire, diſtant from London 93 meaſared 
miles, Its fairs are held Aſh-wedneſday, and 
July 22, for cattle, ſheep, and borſes 3 the 
market is on Wedneſday. 

TETE A TETE 633 face to face; cheek 
by jowl. 

TE THER (S.) a rope by which hoefes. 
are held from paſturing too wide. 

TE/TRACHORD (S.) in the Antient Mu- 


fic, was a concord conſiſting of four degrees or 


intervabs, and four terms or ſounds. 
TETRADNKTÆ (P. N.) was a name gi- 
ven to ſeveral different ſorts of heretics. The 


Sabbathians were called ſo from their keeping 


Eafter-day on the fourth day, or on Wedneſ- 
day.” The Manichees, and others, who ad- 
mitted of a quaternity inſtead of a trinity in 
the Godhead, were alſb called Tetredite, The 
followers of Petrus Fullenßis, were ſo called 
from an error they held, that in our Saviour s 
on, it was not any particular perſon of 
the Godhead that fulbered, but the whole 
Deity z which was an addition to the triſa« 


„ 
: TETRAFDRON, of TETRAHEDROW 
(S.) in Geometry, is one of- the regular pla- 
tonic bodies, or folids, comprehended under 
four equijateral and equal triangles, ? 

TE'TRAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a ge- 
neral name for any four-fided figure, as 4 
ſquare, paralehogram, rhombus, or trapesium. 
In Aſtrology, it is an aſpect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, more uſually called 


quartile, 
| & TETRAGO'NIAS. (S. Y is a "name given 


to à rheteor, whoſe head is of a quadranguhr 
figure, and its tail or train long, thick, and 


uniform 

TETRA'GONISM (S.) in Geometry, is 
a term uſed by fome for the quadrature of 
the circle, | 

TETRAGRA/MMATON-(S.) is a de. 
nomination given by the Greeks to the He- 
brew name of God, fe Ho VaH, becauſe con · 
6ſting of four letters. 

N TER (8.1 in antient verſe, i is 


N . att 5 , F da ct hehe Ll * * 
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an epithet given to flowers that conſiſt of 


_ 3 bible diſpoſed by Origen under four columns, 
name given to ſuck defective nouns as have 


wearing the diadem, or bearing the title of 
King. But it is to be obſerved, that the 


© building with four columns, both in front 
and rear 


to the Teutons, an antient people of Ger- 


-  TERTAPE'TALOUS (A.) in Botany, is 
e petals or leaves, placed around the 
TETRAPLA (S.) in Church Hiftory, is 


in each whereof was a different Greek ver- 

Hon, wiz, of Aquila, of Symmachus, of the 

ſeventy, and that of Theodotion. 
TETRA/PTOTE (S.) in Grammar, is a 


only four caſes. 

TETRARCH (S.) is a ſovereign prince, 
who has the fourth part of a ſtate, province, 
or kingdom under his dominion, without 


does ne always ſignify only 


part. | 
* TETRA'STICH (S.) a ſtanza, epigram, 
or poem, confiſting of four verſes. 
— TETRA'STYLE (S.) in Architecture, is 


TETRASYLLA/BICAL (A.) a word con- 
fiſting of four ſyllables. 

TE'TRICOUS (A.) froward, perverſe, 
Four, crabbed, ſullen, furly. 

TE'TTER (S.) a foad,; ſcurf, ring- worm. 

TEUTONIC (A) ſomething belonging 


many, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of 
the German ocean. Thus, the Teutonic 
is the antient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother tongues. 
The Teutonic is now called the German or 
Dutch, and is diſtinguiſhed into upper and 
Jower, The upper has two notable dialects.“ 
T. The Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Go- 
— 3 to which belong the languages ſpoken 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ice- 
land. 2. The Saxon, to which belong the 
ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Fri- 
Yian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe. 
To the lower belong the Low Dutch, Flem- 
ih, &c. fpoken thro' the Netherlands, Cc. 
TEUTO NIC oa (S.) a military or- 
der of knights, eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe 
of the 12th century, and thus called as con- 
* chiefly of 1 or Teutons. 


-T (S.) is à relative term, - contra- | 
to .gloſs or commentary, and 
—2 an original diſcourſe, excluſive of 


I particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of ſcrĩp- 


THA 


ture, choſen by a preacher to be the ſubject 
of his ſermon, - 

TE'XTILE (A.) woven capable of be- 
ing wove. 

TE'XTUARY (S.) a divine well ſkilled 
in the original languages of the holy ſcrip- 
tures ; a learned and ſkilful commentator on 
the bible. 

TE'XTURE (S.) denotes the ar- 
rangement and coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bo- 
dies or threads interwoven or entangled among 
each other, as in the webs of | iders, or in 
—_ ſtuffs, Sc. It is alſo uſed in ſpeak - 

e eg or conſtituent particles of a 
—.— , Whether by weaving, hook - 
ing, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, 
intruding, com or any 
other way. ; 

TH ALTA (p. N.) is one of the nine 


muſes, to whom the poets aſcribe the inven- 


tion of Geometry and Huſbandry. 

THAMES (S.) is a great navigable river 
in England, formed by the junction of the 
Thame and Iſis at Dorcheſter; from whence 
it continues its courſe eaftward to London, 
and from thence to the ſea. 


THA'MMUZ, or Tamxvuz (S.) a month 


of the Jews, which anſwers to the moon of 
June, and which was the fourth of the holy 
year, and the tenth of the civil. It has but 
29 days. On the 17th of this month the 
Jews kept a faſt, in commemoration of the 
worſhip of the golden calf, and the puniſh- 
ment that followed thereon. In this ſame 
month they keep a memorial of what ha 

pened to Miriam the ſiſter of Moſes, w 

was ftruck with a leprofy for murmuring a- 


gainſt him, Thammuz is alſo the name of a 


Pagan deity, which is thought to be * ſame 
with Adonis. 

THANE, or THAIN (S.) is the name of 
as antient dignity among the Engliſh and 
Scots, or Anglo-Saxons, There were two 
kinds or orders of thanes, «iz. Thoſe of the 
king, and the ordinary thanes. The firſt 
were thoſe. who attended the king in his 
courts, and who held lands immediately of 
the king. The ordinary thanes were the 
lords of manors, who had particular juriſ- 
dition within their limits, and over their 
own tenants ; theſe changed their names for 
that of barons, and hence their courts are 
called courts baron to this day, 


THA'NET (p. N.) is an ifland in he 


north-eaſt part of Kent; which has given 
the title of earl to the family of Tufton, 
ever fince the reign of Charles I. It is a- 


bout 10 miles long, and 8 broad, and has 6 


J pariſh churches. 


tion of a favour received. 
THANKS (S.) acknowledgment pay'd for 
a favour or kindneſs ; a grateful of 3 
received. 


80y- note or interpretation. This word is 


- 


— THATCH 


THANK (V.) to acknowledge the obligae 5 


W 


OO EIT oo on ͤ ͤ Oo on a ads 


vation, rep 


THE os 
THATCH (S.) wheat-ftraw, or reeds, laid | 
for the covering of a houſe. 
THAUMATU'RGUS (S.) a worker of 
miracles ; an appellation which the Roman- 
iſts give to feveral of their ſaints, eminent 
for the number and greatneſs of their mi- 
racles. | 
THAW (S.) the reſolution of ice into its 
former fluid ſtate, by the warmth of the air. 
THA'XTED (P. N.) a town in Eſſex, 
diſtant from London 42 meaſur'd miles. Its 
fairs are held May 27, and Auguft 10, for 
horſes, c. the market is on Tueſday. 
THE/ATINES (p. N.) is a religious or- 
der in the Romiſh church, ſo called from 
their principal founder, John Peter Caraffa, 
then biſhop of Theate, or Chieti, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and afterwards pope, 
under the name of Paul IV. He, and his 
companions, firſt endeavour d, by their ex- 
ample, to revive among the clergy the po- 
verty of the apoſtles and firſt diſciples of our 
Saviour, and were the firſt who aſſumed the 


title of regular clerks, 


THE ATRE (S.) in Antiquity, was a 
public edifice for the exhibiting of ſcenic 


generally built in the form of a femi-circle, 
encompaſſed with porticos, and furniſhed 
with ſeats of ſtone, diſpoſed in ſemi-circles, 
riſing gradually one above another, Among 
the Moderns, theatre more peculiarly denotes 
the ſtage, or place whereon the a is 
exhibited, In Architecture, among the Ita- 
lians, it is uſed for an * of _ 
ings, which, by a happy diſpoſition and ele- 
A an agreeable ſcene to the 


THEATRIC, or TxzATRICAL (G.) 


| ſcenic; appertaining to, or ſuiting a theatre. 


THEFT (S.) in Law, is an unlawful and 

felonious taking away another man's pro- 
„with an intent to ſteal it. f 

THEFT-zoTz (S.) is a lau- term for re- 
ceiving ſtolen goods. 5 

THFISM, See Dein. 

THEME (S.) among Scholars, denotes 
the ſubject of an exerciſe, for young ſtudents 
to write or compoſe on. Among Aftrolo- 
gers, it denotes the figure repreſenting the 
ſtate of the Heavens for any time required; 
that is, the places of the ſtars and planets for 
that time. | 

THE'NAR (S.) in Anatomy, is the ab- 
ductor muſcle of the thumb, and likewiſe 


of the great toe, | | 


THE'OCRACY (S.) is a ſtate governed 
by the immediate direction of God alone; 
fuch was the antient government of the Jews 
before the time of Saul. | 

THEO'DOLITE (S.) an inſtrument much 
uſed in ſurveying. for 
diſtances, &c. 


4 


e taking of angles, 


| 


our manners and actions. 


ſpectacles, or ſhews, to the people, It was | the Gods by 


THE 
then theology, which taught the genealogy 


of their Gods, 

THEOLO'/GIAN, or THzozocreT (S.) 
a divine; a profeſſor of divinity, | 

THEO'LOGY, or prvixiTy (S.) is z 
ſcience which inftrufts us in the knowledge 
of God, or divine things; or has God, and 
things which he has revealed; for its object. 
It may be diſtinguiſhed into natural, which 
oomprehends the knowledge of God and his 
works by the light of reaſon; and ſuperna- 


| tural, which contains what we are taught 


concerning God in Revelation. It is again 


| diſtinguiſhed into poſitive, moral, and ſcho- 


laſtie. Poſitive Theology is the knowledge 


of the holy ſcriptures, and of the fignification 


thereof, conformably to the opinions of the 
fathers and councils, without the aſſiſtance of 
any argumentation, Moral Theology, is thas 
which teaches us the divine laws relating to 
School Theology, is that which | 


| reaſoning, or that derives the knowledge of 


ſeveral divine things from certain eſtabliſhes 
principles of faith. | 
THEQ*MACHY (s.) the fight againſt 
the giants; 4 Pagan fable. 
THEO RBO (S.) a muſical inftrument 
made in form of a large lute, except that it 
has two necks, the ſecond or longeſt whereof 
ſuſtains the four laſt rows of chords which 
are to give the ſounds, 
 THE'OREM (S.) is a ſpeculative propos» 
fition, demonſtrating the properties of any 
ſubject. Theorems are diſtinguiſhed into ne- 
gative, local, plane, and ſolid, A negative 
Theorem is that which expreſſes the impoſ- 
fibility of any aſſertion, A locaF Theorem 
is that which relates to a ſurface. A 
plane Theorem is that which either re- 
lates to a reQtmear ſurface, or to one termi- 
nated by the circumference of a circle. A 
ſolid Theorem, is that which conſiders a 
ſpace terminated by a ſolid line; that is, by 
any of the three conic ſections. A recipro- 
cal Theorem, is one whoſe converſe is true. 
THEORE'TIC, or THEORETICAL (A.) 
is ſomething relating to theory, or that ter- 
minates in fpeculation. ö 
THEORY (S.) in general, denotes any 
doctrine which terminates in ſpeculation alone, 
without conſidering the practical uſes and ap- 
lication thereof. ; 


to thoſe who are wholly employ'd in the 

fervice of religion. | 
THERAPE/UTICE, or THERAPEUTICS 
(S.) is that part of medicine which acquaints 
| us with the rules that are to be obſerved, 
and the medicines to be employ'd in the cure 

of diſeaſes, 
THERTACA, or THERIACE (S.) trea- 
cle; any medicines- againft poiſon, 2 | 
| bites 


| | 
THEQ'GONY (s.) that branch of Hea- 


| THERAPE'/UT/Z (S.) is a term applied 


- 4ateral triangle. 
- _ - "TRIRSK (p. N.) a town in Vorkſhire, 
fe fairs are held Shrove-Mcady; April s; * 


# 


THT 
bites of ven 


animals. 
THERVFACA ANDROMACHI ſo ) venice 


much uſed by the "Sg 
THERMO'METER (S.) is an ĩnſſrument 
get po yn decreaſe of the 
ir, by means of the 


a 


what belongs to another. 
_ THIGH (s.) in Anatomy, is chat part of 
che body yn = fe Ie be- 


THYMBLE (S.) is an implement uſed by 
women and taylors in their needle- works. 

THIN (A.) rare; not cloſe or compact; 
frail; lean ; ſlim; lender. 

. THING (S. ) ſomething thathas exiſtence; 
mat a perſon, It is ſometimes uſed in con- 
tempt; as, ſhe is a proud thing; ſometimes 
In compathon ; as poor thing [on feeing an 
infant in pain] how I pity it! 


| 
4 
1 
1 
1 


- THYNKING (S.) is a general term for 


any act or operation of the mind. 


FHIRD (S.) in Muſic, is a et Fe re- 
falting from a mixture of two ſounds, con- 


taining an interval of two degrees, _ 
THIRD rox r (S.) in Architecture, is 


che point of ſection in the vertex png ag 


| where the Magi 


THo 


I Auguſt 57 and Sept. "A for. horſes, eittie; 
and 2 It ſends two membe.s to parkis 


rkfins (S.) an uneaſy ſenſation, ariGag 
from a deficiency in the ſaliva to moiſten 


the inward parts of the mouth; hence arilcy 
a m— deſire for drink. 


HI'STLE (S.] 2 prickly weed growing 


in 2 helds. 

1 Or px rx 1 "waa r 77 
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hood in be 3. and inſtitution 

wheivgf i 15 —_— N. The chief and 


principal enſign is 4 gald collar compoſed of 


es and ſprigs of rue, ioterlinked with - 
mulets of gold, having pendent thereunto the 
— 7 . — with his croſs, and the 


e laceſſit. 
THEIRS 497 is a is a compeeSiop of the 
which is offenfive only 
E its oe: or from a conflux of ha- 
acrimony, into that part. 
N.) che apolile and diſe 


and ache Ho! Jeſus 83 briſt, and continued to fol- 


low our * 1 2 * 1 years of his 
preachi 


thoſe patiages con- by 


= in che not doubting but 
. well acquainted with bis hi- 

— exe related. Afier the death of his 
„ Tradition ſays, he went to 

r yt Partbians ; and that he 

d to the Medes, Perſians, Carmanians, 


„ Bactrians, aud the Magians, 


that then the empire of the 
Parthians ; that being arrived in the country 
were {ll living, who came 
to worthip Cheſt at Bethlehem, he baptized 
them, and made uſe of them in . 


the golpel. We Eave no certain hiſtory that 
informs 7 what St Thomas did durigg the 


coufſe of his preaching. Clemens Alexan- 
d:inus reports, out of Heraclcon, a Valenti- 
nian Heretic, that St Thomas did not — 
martyidum 5 but the fathers expr oy men 

of the la. 


tion, that he died by the bands 


dels, and it is thought that be died at Cala- 
mine in the Indies, and that from thence his 
body was brought to Edeſla, where he was 
always honour'd. The Portugueze pretend, 
that he ſufter'd Martyrdom at Maliapus in 
the Indies, and that in this city an antient 
inſcription. is to be ſeen, that ſays, he was 


| croſs near this city; that his body was there 
| found is theſe latter ages, and carried to Goa, 
where he is ſtill held in veneration. But to 


chis is oppoſed the teſtimonies of the fathers, 


and of the martyrologies, which bay } Aro men- 
tion'd the body and remains of St 


| many ages before this pretended . at 


Maliapus. 
T BO/MISM (S.) the doctrine of St Tho- 


mas Aguinag, and his followers tie Thomiſts, 


chiefly with regard to predeſtination and 


pierced thro* by a lance, at the foot of 2 


THONG 
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ſhire, diſtant from London 106 meaſ. miles. 


general name for all the ideas conſequent on 


nap; wore down to the naked threads; com- 


nimal, between the head and 


THR 
- THONG (s.) is a lip or ſtrap of leather. | 
THORAX (S.) in Anatomy, is the breaſt 
or ſtomach, or that large part of the body 
fituated between-the abdomen and the neck. 
THORNS (S.) prickles growing on bram- 
ble or any other buſh, | 
THO/RNEY ISLAND (P. N.) an iſland 
made by the branches of the Thames for- 
merly, where Weftminfter-abbey now ſtands, 
Alſo, an iſland in the eaſt channel, between 
Chicheſter and Portſmouth. 
THO/RNBURY- (p. N.) in Glouceſter- 


Its fairs are held Eafter-Monday, Auguſt 15, 
Monday before St Thomas's day, and Dec. 
at, for cattle and pigs ; the market a) 
Saturday. 

THO'RNBACK (S.) is the prickly _ 
with tuberculoſe teeth, and a tranſverſe car- | 
tilage on the belly; the head —— are 
very flat; and the figure of the body, exclu 
t ve of the tail, is nearly ſquare. 
- THOUGHT, vr szxTimEnT (S.) is a 


the operations of the mind, and even for the | 

operations themſelves. 

 THRA/PSTON (P. N.) a town in Nor- 

thamptonſhire, diſtant from London 65 mea- 

ſur d miles. Its fair is Aug. 5, for pedlars; 

the market is on Tueſday. | 
7 


THRA'/SHING, or TxRE£$X1X6G (S.) is | 


the art or a@ of beating corn out of the ears. 
 THRAVE, or THzxZAvE or Conn (8.) 
is 24 ſheaves, or four ſhocks, of fix ſheaves | 
to the ſhock ; tho”, in ſome countries, they 
reckon 12 ſhocks to the thrave. 
TR EAD (S.) a ſmall line or twiſt; the 
main drift and deſign of a diſcourſe; the 
ſum and fubſtance of a ſeries of arguments, 
THRE\'ADBARE 1A. ) having loſt its 


mon; trite. 

THREATEN (V.) to menace ; to de- 
Hounce revenge; to | 
. THRE'NODY (S.) urn ful or funeral | 


ſong. 

THRE'SHOLD 6. the ground timber of 
> dane way. 
THRIFT (6. parſimony ; Iavingneſs ; 
huſbandry ; frugality ; a plant ib called. 


. THRILL V ) to pierce, perforate, bore, | 
the Chriſtian 


; to feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation, 
THRIVE (V.) to grow rich; to increaſe 
in wealth ; to proſper. 
THROAT (S.) the anterior part of an a- 
e ſhoulders, 
wherein is the gullet. 
4 e (V.) to beat, pant, palpitate, | 


_ THROE (S.) th of travail, or of 
child-bearing ; we loft, 


Fate, enriched with ornaments of Architec- 


matter, cd nr Gabe es ej; aud eo · 
vered with 4 Kind of ca 

THRONES (S.) in the Oeleſtial Hie - 
rarchy, is the third rank ov order of angelt. 
3 8.) eroud ; preſs 3 multi: 


THROW v.) to 2 fling, or durt 
. to work W 
ers 


 THRO'WSTER (s.) is one who 
raw ſilk for the weaver, by ad 


twiſting it. 

THRUM (V.) to grate ; to play badly oh 
an inſtrument. 

© THRUMS 81 } the ends of weavers threads. 
THRUSH, THROSTLE (S.) a bird 
ſomewhat leſs 4 the field: fare, and Ras a 
fine ſong, In Medicine, ſmall, round, fu 
| perficial ulcerations, which appear fifft in 
the month ; a diforder to which children are 


much ſudjeck. 


THRUST (v to N fad, compel, 
urge, obtrude, or intrude > 
THU'LE (P. N.) of the Antiehts, ſup- 
dee wether, 

: an 
eſt of the five 
THU/MMIM. | See Urim, | 
_ THRONE 68.) : hard, heavy, 4 aul! 
2 
THUMPING (A.) huge, great, big, 


THU/NDER (S.) a noiſe in the region's 
of the aft, excited by a ſudden kindling of 
flphureords 'cthalations.. ' © - ; 
THUNDER- OTT (S.) The effect df 
thunder and lightning are owing to the ſud- 
den and violent agitztion the air is put into 


thereby, together with the force of 15 — ex 


8 — not to thunder - bolts 

m the clouds n footed N 

THUNDERING BAzRELS(S.) a = 

as are filled with bombs, granades, and other 

combuftibles, to be rolled down a breach. 
TH UNDER-$TxUCK (A.) blafted ; 


ſtunted; aſtoniſhed ; amazed. 


THURPFEROUS (A.) bearing frank- 
incenſe; : 


THURIFICA'TION (8. ) burninglacenſe; | 


| the fuming with Fraakincenſe. 


THU'RSDAY (s.) is the fifth day of 
week, and the fixth of the 
Jews ; ſo called from Thor, an idol 
| ed by the Saxotis and Teutons\on this 2 
Some ſuppoſe that the ſuprentd” day | 
worſhipped under this name. 

THWACK (V.) to firike with Gi 
— 22 and beavy 3 to bang 3. beat 


THWART (A.) croſs; tranſverſe ; per- 


kn, and mortal | verſe, 


THWART (V.) to croſs 5 1 ra- 
THY'A (s.) is a kin of wit 


THRONE (S.) « royal ſeat, or chair of | verſe. 


ture and Sculpture, made of ſome precious. 
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THYME (S.] is an herb of a ſweet 2- x 


romatic ſmell, and a warm pungent taſte, 

THY'MUS (S. ) in Anatomy, is a gland 
which, in infants, is very remarkable: it is 
ſtuated in the upper part of the thorax, im- 
mediately under the ſternum, and lies upon 
the pericardium, and on the trunk of the 
aorta, and of vena cava. In Medicine, it is 
uſed for a kind of wart, growing on the parts 
of generation, the fundament, and ſeveral o- 

ther parts of the body. | 
- " THY'RSUS' (S.) is the n Ralk or 
ſtem of a plant. Alſo, Alt mann ty a, 
wrapped up in vine leaves, wherewith . Bac- 
chus is ſaid to have armed himſelf and ſol- 
Sers in the Indian wars, to amuſe and de- 
ceive the unpractiſed Indians, and make 
them expect no hoſtilities. 

TIA RA (S.) an ornament, or turban, 
wherewith the antient Perſians covered their 
Heads, and which the Armenians, and kings 
of Pontus, ftill wear on medals, It is alſo. 
the name of the pope's triple crown. 

TVBIA (S.) in Anatomy, is the inner 
and- bigger bone of the leg, called alſo focile 
majus-z. it is hard and firm, with a cavity in 
its middle; it is almoſt triangular ; its fore 

and edge is called the ſhin. 

TICK. (S.) a ſmall blackiſh inſet, the 
W of dogs and ſheep; the caſe for the 
feathers of a bed; a ſcore. 

_ ©" TPFCKEN (S.) a ſort of trong. linea for 


bedding. - 
TVCKET (S.) a note 1 
ſhew its contents; a — — to be let in 


or admitted any where, - 
a "TICK-TACK (S.) is a game with dice 
and tables, wherein . 


| the ace- 
* AN G.) is a ſenſation which. 
n almoſt equally of pleaſure and pain; 
making one laugh, at the ſame time that it 
18 intolerable ; and if carried too far, 
quently has bad and even fatal effects. 
TIDDE'/'SWAL (P. N.] a tovn in Derby- 
hire, diſtant from London 146 meaſ. miles. 
Its fairs are held May 3, for cattle; firſt 
"Wedneſday in Sept. and OR. 18, for ſheep . 
and cattle ; the market is on Wednetday. 
TID-BIT 
mor fe). 
TVYDDLE (V.) to- fondle, humour, in- 
| Zulge, make much of. 
© TIDES (S.) are two periodical motions of 
the waters of the ſea, called the flux and re- 
Aux, or the flow and ebb, The cauſe of the 
tides is the attraction of the ſun and moon, 
but chiefly of che latter; the waters of the 
amm enſe ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their 
natural reſt, move and roll in tides, obſe- 


Ps >" 


"cies to the ſtrong and attractive power of | 


the moon, and weaker influence of the ſun. 
_ "TIDES-mtN, or Tipz-wAITEzs (S.) 


N officers ns to the Cuſtom- 


N 


4 


lances on horſe-back. 
(S.) a nice, dainty, delicate | 


TIM 
houſe, employ d to attend ſhips. till the cuſ- 
toms be paid, 
| TIFF (S.) a peeviſh or ſullen fit; a pet; | 
a ſmall bowl of punch, or other liquor, 

TVFFANY (S.) a fort of thin filk; a 
fine gauze, 

TIGE (S.) in Architecture, is a French 
term for the ſhaft or luſt of a column, com- 
prehended berweeaſ the aſtragal and the ca- 
pital. 

232 (S.) & a large and terrible ani- 

„ "exceeding the lion both in fize and 
—— being at its full growth of the 
bigneſs of a ſmall heifer; its head is large, 
and the teeth enormouſly long; the fore-legs 
very thick and ſtrong, ane the tail long ; 
the ground colour in the tiger is 2 pale taw- 
ney, with an 'admixture of brown; but is 
| variegated all over with ftreaks of black. 
Authors deſcribe it as a very fwiſt creature; 
but it is really a flow and Nuggiſh animal; 
it will give two or three large leaps 3 but if u 
do not ſeize its prey in theſe, is „ 
lified to purſue it farther. 

TIGHT (A.) . cloſe, compact; neat, 
clean, trim. 

TIKE (S.) a cur, or ſmall dog. 

TFLBURY (P. N.) is a fortreſs in the 
county of Eſſex, fituated onthe river Thames, 
oppohite to Graveſend, 20 miles eaſt of Lon- 
don. 


TILES 5 thin plates of earth baked in 
a kiln, uſed to cover ho 
TILL (S.) eee chat aj conn; 
ter to put Money in. 
TILL (V.) to cultivate, dig, plough, Se. 
— (8.) ee agriculture ; 


ry, denotes 3 


TILLER (S.) in Hu 
young tree left to grow till it be fellable for 
timber. In a ſhip, it is a piece of 
wood in the head of the , and in ſmall 


and boats is called the helm, 
TILT-z0aT (S.) a boat cover d with a 
cloth or tarpauling, ſuſtained by boops, or 
the ſheltering of. ers. 
TILTING (S.) a military diverſion, in 
which the combatants ran at each other with 


E - 
# * 


TILTH (S.) manuring; huſbandry z · cul- 


ture 

Ti/MBER IS.) includes all forts of felled 
and ſeaſoned woods, 

TI'MBRE, or TIMMER/ (S.) in Heral- 
dry, denotes the creſt of an armory, or what- 
ever is placed at top of the eſcuteheon, to 
diſtinguiſh the degree of nobility, either ec 
clefiaſtical or ſecular. - 

TVYMBREL (S.) a kind of mubeal Jas 
ſtrument . typ on by pulſation. 

TIME (S.) is a ſucceſſion of phenomena 
in the = le, or a mode af duration, marks 
ed by certain periods or meaſures, chiefly by 
the motion or revolution of the ſun. In 
Mouge, 


TIP 


Muſic, it is an affection of ſound, whereby 
we denominate it long or ſhort, with regard 
to its continuance in the ſame degree of 
time, In Fencing, there are three kinds of 
time; that of the ſword, that of the foot, 
and that of the body, 

As TRONONMICAL TIME (S.) is that 
taken purely from the motion of the hea- 
venly bodies without any other regard. | 
 Civri. TIME (S.) is the former time 
accommodated to civil uſes, and formed and 
diſtinguiſhed into years, months, days, Sc. 


TIME-szzvixG (A.) meanly . comply-/| 
woven with gold and ſilver. 


ing with preſent power; veeritg with every} 
wind, 

TIMIDITY (S.) fearfulneſs ; timorouſ- 
neſs; ; cowardice. 

TYMOROUS (A.) fearful, 3 
faint-hearted. 

IIN (S.) is a well-known whitiſh me- | 
tal, ſofter than filver, . harder than 
lead. 

TFNCTURE (S.) a a ſtain, colour, dye. 
In Pharmacy and Chemiſtry, it is a fepara 
tion of the finer and more volatile parts of 
a mixed body, made by means of à proper 
menſtruum diſſolving and retaining the ſame. 
TINDER (S.) linen, half burnt, in order | 
to catch fire. 

TINE (S.) the twoth of = barrow; the: 
ſpike of a fork. _.. 

5 TINE (V.) to kindle; light; to ſet on 
a | 

TIN-cLAss (S.) a name given by ſome 
to a mineral matter, more AP called 
biſmuth. 

TINNING (S.) is the covering « or lining. 
any thing with melted tin, or with tin' re- 
| duced to a very fine leaf; in the manner | 
looking-glafſes are tinned. 

TINGE (S.) to +mpregnate with a colour 
or taſte. 

TINGLE (V.) ts make a ſharp _ like 
a ſmall bell; to feel a ſharp, quick pain or | 

aſure, with a ſenſation of motion. 

- TYNKER (S.) a mender of old braſs. 

TINKLE (V.) to make a ſharp quick 
noiſe, like the ringing of a hand-bell, 

- TFNMAN (S.) is a manufacturer of tin, 
or iron tinned over. 

TI'NPENNY (S.) a certain cuſtomary 
duty antiently x4 to the tything- men. 

TI NSEI (S.) ſmall lips of thin braſs; 
an; thing ſhewy and of little value. | 

TINT (S.) a dye; a colour. | 

TINY (4 A ſmall, thin, Nender, ny; 

TIP (S.) the top, point, entremity, or 
apex of à thing. 

TIP (V.) to top, or fharpen | the point of 
any thing; to knock down the pins with a 
bowl at play. a 


*** 


ab 


TVPPPET (S.) a doctor of divinity s ſcarf; | 


a woman's fur kerchief; 
TIPLE (V.) to drink to exceſs; to be 


dreſs. 


| dt at one's cups," | 


1 


TOA 
TI/'PSTAFF (S.) an oBcer who attends 
the judges with a kind of ſtaff tipt with 61- 
ver, and takes into his charge all priſoners 
committed by the court, or turned over at q 


judge's chamber, 
. TIRE, or TEER (S.) a woman's head- 


In the Sea-Language, it is a row of 
cannon placed along a ſhip's ſide, either above, 
upon deck, or below, diſtinguiſhed by _ the 
epithets of the upper and lower tires. 

TIRE (V.) to fatigue, or make weary; 
to harraſs; to teaze beyond bearing. 

- TVSSUE (S.) a rich ſort of ſtuff inter- 


TIT (S.) a ſmall horſe ; a little bird call'd 
tom-tit ; ;. alſo, by way of contempt, a little, 
en, forward girl. 

TITHES (S.) in Law, denote the tenth 
part of the increaſe that annually ariſes from 
the-profits of lands, and the induftry of the 
pariſhioners, which is payable for the main- 
tenance of the parſon of the pariſh. x 

T1'THING (S.) is the number or 
pany of ten men, with their families Kult 
together in a ſociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and god be- 
viour of each of their ſociety : of theſe com- 
panies there was one chief perſon, who, from 
his. «fi e, was called tithing man, 

2 (S.) a petty peace- 


TITILLA!TION. (8. ) tickling. ; 
TITLE (S.) is an appellation of di 4 | 
or quality, given to princes, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction. In Law, it denotes any 
right which a perſon has to the poſſeſſion of 
a thing; or an authentic inſtrument where- 

by he can aſſert his right. 
 TVTTER (V.) to laugh with reſtraint 7 
iggle by fits. | 
TUTTLE (S.) a dot over the letter i; A 
ſmall particle; a point. 
TUTTLE-TATTLE (S.) mere prate } 
idle talle ; empty gabble ; goſſiping. 
TITUBA!TION (s.) is the a& of ftum: 
bling, ſtaggering, reeling. _ 
TFTULAR (A.) denotes a perſon inveſt- 


ed with a title, in virtue of which he holds 


an office or benefice, whether he perform 


the functions thereof or not. 


THYVERTON (P.N.) is a town in De- 
vonſhire, diſtant from London 165 meaſur d 
miles, and ſends tuo members to parliament, 


Its fairs are held Tueſday fortnight after 
4 Whitſunday, and OR. 10, for cattle 3 the 


market is on Tueſday. 
THE'SIS (S.) is a figure i in Grammar, 
whereby a compound word is ſeparated into 


two parts, and one or more words placed be- 
| tween them : 


as, Hoco vigilant Joever be way 
be ; where the compound howwever, is divided 
to make room for wigi/ant. 

TOAD (S.) is larger than the Frog, with 
a thick body, a broad back, and the belly 


ſwelled and il; its kia con ſderably 
4 * 2 thick, | 


TOM 


thick, and full of tubercles, of a duſſey black: 
3th. colour on the back, and ſpotted on the 


belly: it is naturally a loathſome and diſa- 


trecable object. 


'TOAU-s Toor (.) a plant like a 


uſhroom, | 
, TOAST (S.) is a piece of bread ſcorched 


before the fire, and ſteeped in beer, Ic. a ce- 


 Jebrated beauty; a health; the perſon whoſe | 


is to. 
TOBA*'CCO (S.) is a native of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, and particularly the Iſland 


Tabuce, from whence it was firſt brought to 
| a, "4 by Sir Francis Drake. 


OD or woot (S.) is a quantity contain-, 
3 281. or rwe ſtone. 5 5 
OES (S.) are the extreme diviſions of the 


feet, and anſwering to the fingers of the 


bands. 


Torr (s.] in Law-books, denotes a par- 
cel of land where a meſſuage has formerly 


ſtood. ; * 
PO'GA (S.) in Roman Antiquity, was a 


wide woollen gown, or mantle ; which ſeems 


to have been of a ſemj-circvlar form, with- 


deut ficeves; and uſed only upon occaſions of 


ring in public. f 
OSE /THER (P.) in concert; in the 
ſame time and place; without intermiſſion. 
TOIL (S.) paips, trouble, labour, _ 
TOILS (S,) among Hunters, are the ſnares 

and nets fed for catching game, wild 
ts, & 


c. 5 . 
205er (S.) a fine cloth of linen, ſilx, | 
or tapefiry, ſpread over a table in a bedcham- 
ber or dreſfing- room, to dreſs and undreſs | 
upon. 
578K (S.) a French meaſure containing 
fix of their feet, or a fathom, 
"TOKEN (S.) a fign, mark, teſtimony ; a. 
memorial of friendſhip. » 4] 
© TO'LERABLE (A.) ſupportable ; that ; 

be borne or endur'd, es Se 
| LER A'TION (S.) in matters of Reli- 
gion, is either civil or eccleſiaſtical. Civil 
toleration is an impunity and ſafety granted 
by tfie Kate to every ſect that does not main- 
tain doctrines inconfiſient with the | ublic | 
eace ; and ecclefiaſtical toleration, is the al- 
22 which the Church grants to its 
members to differ in certain opinions, not 
deemed ſundanental s. e 
TOLL (S.) in Law, denotes a tax or 
cuſtom paid for paſſage, or the liberty of ſel- 
ling goods in a market or fair. Hence toll- 
booth is a place in a tbwn, where goods are 
weighed, in order to aſcertain the duties 


eon. Fg; 
"TOLSEY (s.) a kind of exchange at 
xiſtol, where. the merchants aſſemble to 
anſact buſineſs one * another. 
" TOMB (S.) includes both the grave or 


7 


| almonds in figure, 


hg FT 0 0 


vernable girl, who rather be among the boys 
than thoſe of her own ſex, Fi , 

| "TOME (S.) in matters of Literature, de- 
notes a bound book, or writing, that makes 
juſt a volume. | 

* TOME'NTUM (S.) among Botaniſts, is 


| the downy matter which grows on the leaves 
of ſome plants, "IE 
TONE, or Tuxz (S.) in Muſic, is a 
property of ſound, whereby it comes under 
the relation of grave and acute; or it is the 
degree of elevation any ſound has, from the 
degree of ſwiftneſs of the vibrations of the 
puts of ſonorous bodies. ee 
Todos (s.) is an utenſil for the fire- 


ſide. ; - 21 
" "TONGUE (s.) in Anatomy, is the pri- 
mary organ of taſte and ſpeech. h 
. TONGUE-T1z9o(A.) is a popular name far 
a diſtemper of the in children, when 
it is tied down too cloſe to the bottom of the 


{ mouth, by a ligament connected all along its 


middle, and called its frenuhum, which re- 
| quires to be divided. | 15 
" TO'NGUING (s.) among Gardeners, is 
a. r method of grafting, by makin 
a ie with a knife in the bare part of » tack 
downwards. 

TONIC (A.) in Medicine, is applied to a 
certain motion of the muſcles, wherein the 
fibres, being extended, continue their exten» 
ſions in ſuch a manner, that the part ſeemg 
immoveable, tho" in reality it be in motion, 

TO'NNAGE. See Tunnage. 

TO'NSILS (S.) in Anatomy, are two res 
markable glands fituated on each fide of the 
mouth, near the uvula, and commonly called 
almonds of the ears, from their reſembling 
I Their uſe is to ſecrete a 
mucrous humour for lubricating the paſſages z 


| this they diſcharge by ſeveral irregular but 


confpicuous foramina into the mouth, _ 

TO'NSURE (S.) is a particular manne 
of ſhaving or clipping the hair of eccleſiaſtics 
or monks. | 

100 (F.) more than enough; overmuch ; 
likewiſe ; even; alſo. 

TOOL (s.) is any inſtrument of manual 
operation; an bireling ; a wretch who ſuf- 
fers himſclf to be made an inſtrument for 
carrying on the ill deſigns of others. 
| OTH (S.) in Anatomy, is a_ little, 
very hard and ſmooth 8 in a pro- 
per ſocket in the jaws, in the manner of a 
nail; and ſerving to maſticate or chew the 
food. Their number is from 28 to 32.3 14, 
| 16, or 16, being placed in each jaw, if the 
number be erte dl. The teeth are uſually 
divided into four inciſores, or fore-teeth ; the 
two canine, eye - teeth, or dog- teeth; t 
eight molares or grinders, in each jau, 
two dentes ſapientiæ. 3. 2 Bs 


ſgpaicher wherein a defunct is interred, and 
he monument erected to his memory. 
\ TO'MBOY (S.) a wild, rom, irg, unge- 


+ 4 


TOOTH-acn (S.) is a very painful dj 
order, cauſed by an impure ſerum 2 8 
rodes and rends the ligaments, apd nerve-. 
& 4 2 4 —# =— SE. y- „ glan- 


FO?rP 


| coats, by which the teeth are 


— firm in their ſockets; its ſeat may allo 
in the cavity, or in the internal parts of 
2 teeth themſelves. Various remedies 
are preſcribed for its cure, but drawing is the 

laſt to be uſed, 
TO'OTHSOME (A.) pleaſant, palatable, 

ble to the taſte. | 

„ 0p (8.) the higheſt, or uppermoſt part, 
point, or apex of any thing; the ſurface or ſu- 


perficies z the ende deat of a phuty 


a boy's play-thing. 
© TO/PARCH (S.) is the governor of a 


O FARCHY (S.) is a little ſtate or 
ſeigniory, conſiſting only of a few cities or 
towns ; or a petty country governed or poſ- | 
ſieſſed by a a toparch or lord. 
TO PAZ (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a 
gem. called by the antients chrylolete, as be- 
ing of a gold colour. 
TO/PER (S.) a great drinker ;; a fot. 
. (S.) is the higheſt fail 
in a ſhip 
* TOPHA'/CEQUS (A.) ſandy; gravelly. 
TOP-xzavy (A.) having the upper part 
too beavy for the lower; fo drunk as not to 
be able to hold up the bead. 
TO PHET 6. ) it is thought was the 
E or place of ſlaughter at Jeruſalem, | 
in 
of the children of Hinnom, It is alſo ſaid 
that a conſtant fire was kept there, for burn- 
ing the carcaſſes and other filthineſs, that was 
brought thither from the city. It was in the 
e and 
remains of the images of falſe gods, when 
they demoliſhed their altars, and broke down 
ö their ſtatues. Others think that the name 
of Tepbet is given to the valley of Hinnom, | 
becauſe of the ſacrifices that were offered 


to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 


| there to the god Moloch, by beat of drum, 


which in Hebrew is called Tapb. 
-TO'PHUS' (S.) in Medicine, denotes a 
chalky or ſtony concretion in any part of the 
body, as the bladder, kidneys, &c. 
+ TO#PIC (S.) is a general. head, or ſubject 
of diſcourſe. In Rhetoric, it denotes a pro- 
bable argument, drawn from the ſeveral c cir- 
cumſtances of a fact, Sc. 
TO/'PICS, or rorre Al MEDICINES 
S.) are the ſame with. external ones, or 
thoſe applied q * to ſome diſeaſed and 
pit part; ſuch as plaiſters, POTTER 
nts, c. 
' TOPO'GRAPHY (S.) is a 


drautzht of ſome: particular place, or fall ; 


tract of land, city, town, manor, tenement, 
| beld, Sc. 3 as ſurveyors put in their 


grautzhts for the information of the pro- 

| rietors. 
- TO/PSHAM (P. N.) a town in Devon- 
thire, the port of , diſtant from London 


475 meaſur'd miles, Its fair is held on the 


wy and-morrow. of St Margarets z the ; 


| 


; 


þ 


; 


| 


þ 


TOR 
market is on Thurſtay, / 
| TOPSY-TU'RVEY (P.) ak 85 ho 

upwards, 

TOR (s.) a tower, rock, or high place. © | 

TORCH (s.) a war-light; 5a Juminery 
uſed in ſeveral church ceremonies, 
Sc, and more uſually called flambeau. : 

ö (S.) is the ſame with 

- which ſee. 
TORE | (S.) in Architecture, is 2 large 
* moulding, uſed in the baſes of 

TORENMATO!GRAPHY (S.) is @ 
Greek term, ſignifying the ad or 
rather deſcription, of antient ſculptures and f 
baſſo-relievos. ö 

TO'RRENTICE (S.) is that part of ſeulp- 
ture otherwiſe called turning, 

TO'RIES (P. N.) in the Engliſh Hiſtory, 
were 2 faction or party, oppoſed to the whigs, 
TORME'NT (V.) to put to great pain 3 

©, vex, teaze, 73 
TORMENT (S.) pain, miſery; A _— | 
either of body or mind; torture inflicted as. 

a puniſhment. 

TORME'NTIL (S.) fept-foil; 2 plane, 
the root of which has been uſed in tanning of 
leather, and accounted the beſt aſtringent in 
the whole vegetable kingdom. | 

TORNA'DO, or T-vana po (S.) a te 
and vehement guſt of wind from all points of 
the compaſs, frequent on the coaſt of Guines. * 

TORPEDO, the cxamy or NUMB-FISH | 
(S.) is a {; cies of raia, the body of which is - 
perfectly , and conſiderably broad in 


- - 


to 


proportion to its length. The moſt ſingular 
| property of this fiſh is, that, when out of the 
water, it affecta the hand, or other part that = 
| couches it, with a ſenſation much like the 


; cramp; the ſhock is inſtantaneous, and re- 
; ſembles that given by electricity, only that 


i the effect laſts langer; but hen it * L 
it is 


Ft 
[ 
 vonſhire, diſtant from London 192 meaſured _ 


eaten ſafely, 

TO/RPENT,. or Tox>1D\{A.) numbed ; 
ueggiſh ; motionleſs ; not active. 

TO RING TON (p. N.) a ton in De- 


The fairs arg held May 4, July 3 


miles. 


and Oct. 10, for cattle; the market is an 
Saturday. 


TO'RQUE (s.) in R denati 


round roll of cloth, twiſted and ftuffed : ſuch 


is the bandage, frequently ſeen in armories * 


of the two principal colours of the coat; and 
is accounted the leaſt honourable . 
worn on the helmet, by way of creſt. 
TORREFA'/CTION (S.) in Chemiſtry, is 
the roaſting or ſcorching of a body hefore the 


neceſſary or hurtful in another operation; 4 
ſulphur is thus diſcharged from its ore, be- 
fore the metal can be obtained to advantage. 

TORRENT (s.) in Geography, denotes 
a temporary ſtream of water falling ſuddenly 
from mountains. whereon 


\ 


& cnn 


about the heads of Moors, Oc. It is always. 


fire, in order to diſcharge à part either un- | 


there tare been x 


TOT 
rains, or * extraordinary thaw of 
O/RRICELLIANT EXPERIMENT (S.) 
2 famous t made by Torricelli, a 


experimen 
diſciple of the great Galileo, which has been 
under Barometer. 


already explained 
TORRID (A.) orched, parched, violent- 
1 
gor (S.) among Geographers, 


- denotes that tract of earth lying upon the 
equator, and, on each fide as far as the two 
23 or 23* 30/ north and ſouth latitude. 


The torrid zone was believed by the Antients. 


to be vainhabited, but is now well known to 
be not only inhabited by the natives of thoſe 


Hot climates, but even . tolerable to thoſe of 


the climates, towards the a 2 
ſouth; exceſſive heat of the da 


more tempered there; the 
night. bs 


turning, 


or winding. 


ing, wreſting, | 
; „ ) in Law, fignifies wrong or in- 
TILE (A.) twiſted, 'writhed, bent, 


TO/RTOISE (S.) is an animal covered 
with 2 hard ſhell : there are tortoiſes 
both of land and water. Alſo, a form into 
which the - ſoldiers of the Antients uſed to 


chrow themſelves, by bending down and hold- 


ing their bucklers above their heads, fo that 
no darts could hurt them, 


TO'RTUOUS (A.) twiſted, wreathed, 


winding, 
TORTURE (s.) tormetits judicially i in- 


| fied, either to puniſh guilt, or extort con- 


feſſion. 


TORTURE (V.) to puniſh, ver, exeru- 


ciate, torment. 


TO/RVITY{S.) fourneh ; a fern, ſevere, 


forbidding look. 

TOSE (V.) to comb wool. EY 

TOSS (V.) to throw with the FREY to 
bandy, agi tate, diſcuſs, , 

TOSS (S.) the act of tofling ; agitation, 
trouble, perplexity. © - 

TOSS-yor (S.) a drunken, ſottiſh fellow. 


TOTAL (A. whole, full, complete, . 
entire. 


TOTA'LITY (S.) a complete ſum; a 
whole quantity, 


TOTALLY (P:) wholly, utterly, entire- 


ly, abſolutely. 


© TO'TNESS (P. N.) a town in Devonſhire, 


diftant from London 195 weaſured miles, and 
ſends two members tb parliament. . Its fairs 
are held Eafter-tue\day,” May 1, July 25, and 
OR. 28, for horles, ſheep; and horned cattle; 
the markets are on Tueſday and Saturday. 


TO'TTED (A. ) a good debt is, by the fo- 
reign oppoſer, or other officer of the exche- 


quer, noted for ſuch, by writing the word 
ter, g. d. ter peruniæ regi debentur 5 fo much 


e to the . it is 


20 


ing of eight ſmall ſtars, and 


9 


Tow 


to be totred. 5 
TO TT ER (V.) to ſnake; ſtagger; d 
ready to fall. 


TO UCAN (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a con- 


ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere; conſiſt- 
iſe called 


Anſer Americams. 


to ſtrike a muſt- 


F- 
| TOUCH (s.) the ſenſe of feeling; the 


act of touching; the examination of metals 


| by a ſtone; teſt; proof; a ſtroke in paint- 


ing; a gentle wipe; a fit of a diſcaſe. 
TO/'UCHSTONE. (S.) a black, ſmooth, 


gloſſy fone, uſed to try gold and ver. 
of th the 


TORSION (s. )theaft of writhing, teig. ; 


TOUCH-xzzvDLEs (S.) among Aſſayers, 
Refiners, Cc. are little bars of gold, filver, 
and copper, combined together in all the dif- 
ferent p 
the uſe of which. is to diſcover the degree 
purity of any piece of gold or filver, com- 
paring the mark it leaves on the tou 
with thoſe of the bars. 
TOUCH-nor z (S.) the bole thro which 


—ů Fhe pouter in the 


5 ITOUCH-woop (S.) old rotten wood, that 
takes fire with à touch. 

TO'UCHY (A.) peevidhz captious z in 
cible ; apt to take firc. 

TOUGH (A.) yielding without our breaking 


ſtiff; ſtout ;z robuſt ; not eafily flexi . 


TOUR (S.) a ramble ; a — a 
country; a lofty flight. 

TO'URNAMENT (S.) 2 tilt; juſting 3 
2 military diverſion; a mock encounter. 

TO'URNEQUET. (S.) in Surgery, is an 
inſtrument made of rollers, compreſſes, 
&c. for compreſſing any wounded ea ſo as 
to ſtop hemorrhages. 

TOUZE (V.) to pull, hawl, tear, arag 3 
to card wool, . 

TOW (S.) hemp or flax after it is dreſſed, 

TOW (V.) to drazyy or drag along by & 
rope, through-the water. 

TO'WAGE (S.) the hawling or drawing 
of a ſhip, barge, Sc. by men or beaſts, or 
by another ſhip or boat, faſtened to her, in 


TO/WCESTER (Pp. N.) a town in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, diſtant from London 61 mea- 


| ſured miles, Its fairs are held May 12, and 


Oct. 29, for all. forts of cattle and merchan- 
dize ;_ the market is. on Tueſday. 

TO'WER (S.) is à tall building raiſed 
above the main edifice ; a ſquare * of a 
church; a fortreſs; a citadel. 

TOWER or London (S.) is not only 2 
citadel, to defend and command the city, ri- 
ver, Se. but alſo a royal palace, where our 
Toe" with their courts, have ſometimes 


f 


- lodged 


af | fad tobe torts, Alfo that which is pal | 


TOUCH (V.) to feel to try as gold with 
a a ſtone; . 

| cal inſtrument; to impel ; to treat of cor. 
ſoril 


„ % Own FPS rer 


rtions and degrees of mixture 5 


5 her into port, aſcend a river, | 


7 * 


vrhich im 
are ſu 


TR A 


and ammunition for 60,000 ſoldiers ; a trea- 
fury for the jewels and ornaments of the 
crown z a mint for coining money ; the great 
archive, wherein are preſerved all the antient 
records of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. and 
the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. 
TOWN (S.) is a collection of houſes, 
larger than a village, and leſs than a city; 
= number of houſes to which belong a re- 
ar market; the people of a capital. 
: * TO'WNSHIP (S.) the privileges, * 
ties, and juriſdiction of a town corporate, and 
the extent thereof. 
TO WNSMAN (s.) 8 or inhabitant 
of the ſame town with another. 
TOWN. rATx (S.) the common prattle 
of a place; goſſip's chat. 
- TOXICODE/NDRON, or roison- wood 
(S.) is an American tree; with the juice of 
which the Indians poiſon their arrows. 
TOPICAL (A.) venemous ; poiſonous. 
To (S.) a play-thing; a nick-nack; a 
thing of ſmall value; amorous dalliance ; 32 
bauble; frolick; humour; odd fancy. 
-TOZE (V.) to draw out, or pull afunder, 
as is done in carding wool to make it ſofter 
and fit for ſpinning. 
TRAHEA!TION (S.) in Antient Archi- 


| 2 is the ſame with Enrablaturez which 


TRACE (S.) a track, foot-ſtep, print, or 
impreſſion; a mark left; an appearance of 
what has been. 

ü — part * the furniture nd 
beaſts of draug 
TRA CES or THE 1 Ai (S.) among 


. the Carteſians, denote the . which 
ſenſible objects make on the fine fibres of the 


brain, by means of the organs of ſenſe ; on 
ions memory, imagination, '&e, 

ed, in a great meaſure, to depend, 

TRA'/CHEA (S.) in Anatomy, is the wind | 
pipe, a tube, or canal, extended from the 
mouth to the lungs; its fituation is in. the 
middle and anterior part ref the neck; and it 
is connected with the fauces, the lungs, and 
the eſophagus, 

TRACK (S.) } a mark left; a road; a bea- 
ten path. 

TRACT (S.) in Geography, is an extent 


of ground, or a portion of the earth's ſurface. 


In matters of Literature, it denotes a ſmall 
treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, upon any ſubject. 
TRA'/CTABLE (A.) manageable; docile; 
compliant; obſequious ; governable, 
TRA'CTION (S.) is the act of drawing, 
whereby the thing is brought nearer to the 
mover, 
TRA/CTILE (A.) capable of being drawn 


out, or extended; ductile. 


TRADE (S.) in general, denotes the ſame 
with commerce, conſiſting in buying, ſelling, 


85 1 of commodities, my money, 
6. 


lodged e royal arſenal, wherein are arms 1 


. 


7 


[5 5 

TRADE-winps (8.) denote certain t- 
gular winds at ſea, blowing either conſtantly 
the ſame way, or alternately this way and 
that; thus called from their uſe in naviga- 
tion, and the Indian commerce z otherwiſe 
called the Monſoom; which ſee.__ 

TRADITION (s. ) among, 
Writers, denotes certain regulations 
ing the rites, ceremonies, Cc. of religi 
which are ſuppoſed to be handed down from 
the days of the apoſtles, to the preſent time. 
Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into written, where- 
of there are ſome traces in the writings of the 
antient fathers; and unwritten, whereof no 


Fecleſiattical. 


2 


mention is made in the. writings of the Sol \ 


ages of Chriftiani 


TRADU'CE 73 ) ts ce Ae "oh: * 


lumniate, detract from, accuſe ;- alſo, to pro- 
pagate, to increaſe by deriving one from an- 


TRADUTCTION (S.) derivation from one 


| of the ſame kind; propagation z Wrong; 
another. 


out of one language into 
TRAFFIC. See Trade and e 2 
TRA/'GACANTH (S.) is a ſhrub — 1 
produces gum-tragacanth, or, as ſome call it, 
gum-dragant, or gum-d It is brought 

to us from the iſland of 


veral 


Yo 

TRA'GEDY (S.) is a dramatic 
repreſenting ſome ſignal action 
illuſtrious perſons, and AID | has 3 
a fatal iſſue. : 

TRA'GICOMEDY 755 a dramatic os 
medy piece, partaking of the nature both of 
tragedy and comedy, the event whereof is not _ 
bloody or unhappy, and wherein is admired a 
mixture of leſs ſerious characters. 

TRAJE'CTORY or 4 con (S.) is ies” 


| path or orbit, or the line it deſcribes in its 


motion. 
TRAIL (V.) to hunt by the track ; to 
draw or drag along the ground. 


TRAIL-zoarD(S.) in a ſbip, is a cover- ; 


ed board on each fide of her beak, which 


reaches from the main ftem to the figure or 


the brackets. 


TRAIN (S.) is the iftchtancs/ fs great 


perſon, or che trail of a gown. or robe of 
ſtate. * In Falconry, it denotes the tail of an 
bawk. - It is likewiſe uſed forthe number of 
beats which a watch makes in an hour, or 
in any other limited time. It is alſo uſed 
for a line of gunpowder, laid to give fire to a 
quantity thereof, in order to do execution. 
TRAIN or An TIER (S.) includes 
the great guns, and other pieces of ordnance 
belonging to an army in the field. 


TRAIN-ors (S.) is the oil procured from 


the blubber of a whale, by boiling. 


TRAIN, oa TRAINED BANDS (S.) is a 


name given to the militia of REG parti- 
| eularly to that of * | 
TRAIN- 


4 3 


rete, and from ſe- 
parts of Afia. u 
TRAOGEDIAN [$-) a writer or aQor of 


poem, 
performed by 


TRA 
| TRAINING, or Tx acinc (8.). in Mi- 
— is a term — by the miners, to 
expreſs the tracing up mineral appearances 
on the ſurface of the earth to their head, or 
grigioal place, and their finding a mine of 
. The metal they contain. 
* TRA'MBLING-or rin onA among 
the Miners, 63 clean, 
auen and in a of 
TRAMEL ($.)4 is 2 * 
df a leather or a zope, fitted to a horſe's legs, 
n darm him to-2n 
amble. 
52 TRA/MEL-xeT. (S.) is » long other 
with to take fowy by night in champain coun- 
tries, much like the net uſed forthe low-bell, 
both in ſhape, bigneſs, and maſher. 
TRAMONTA'NE (A.) ſomething be- 
yond, or on the farther fide of the moun 
- tains applied particularly by the Italians, to 
: hve on the other fide of: the Alpe, 


2 a out of Italy, as Germans, Flemiſh, French, 
 TRA'MPLE (V.) to-read under Footwrtth 


moun- 


"RANGE (5 an' e » tranſpott er 
r quit, e 


TRANQUILLITY (s.) quiet peace of 
e . 
— (V.) to negotiate 5 manage 3 

— TRANSACTION 7. fog in the Civil Law; 
an accommodation 3 


them. 
8 TRANSA'CTIONS 
is a journal of the principal things 
- - ated in the Royal Society of London. | 
*_- TRANSCEND ayes, excel, go 
beydnd, out-do. — N 27 
TRANCEN DEN T, or Tz ANSETNDEN- 


72 (A.) extraordinary ; ; ſur- 
g athers. 


"TRANSC ENDENTAL an 128 


6.) 22 — = 
as Can or 
by any conſtant equation 
0 TRANSCOLATION (s.) in Pharmacy, 


is the ſame with filtration. 


 TRANSCRI'BE _ bgnibes to copy; to 
3 MPT | (S.) 

a is a copy of any ori- 
 ginal writing, e. A. or 
ument, inſerted in the body of another. 

_ TRA'NSCUR (v.) to run over; to ram- 
ble 5 to juſt touch upon a thing, 
TRANSFER (S.) in Commerce, Sr. is 


— —— his "vir | 


in any thing moveable 


{| chaſe them of the 


tranſ- troduced abru 


TRA 
for the and making over ſhares in 
the ſtocks, or public funds, to ſuch as pur- 
etors. 

TRANSFIGURA'TION (S.) transfor- 
mation ; the miraculous change of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour's appearance on the mount. 

TRANSFFX (V.) to pierce or run through, 

TRANSFEOö RM (V.) to metamorphoſe; to 

the form. 

TRANSFORMA/TION (S.) change of 
ſhape ;.a metamorphoſis. | 

TRANSFU'SION (S.) is the act of pour- 
ing liquor out of -one-veſſel into another. In 
Surgery, it is the conveying the arterial blood 
— man or animal, into the veins of an- | 

er. 

' TRANSGRE'SS (v.) to violate _y wt, 
to offend. 

" TRANSGRE'SSION — nm an offence a- 

gainft, or violation of ſome 

TRANSILVA/NIA-(P. N. 15 is a princi- 

pality bounded by the athian mountains, 
which divide it from Poland on the north; 
by Moldavia, on the eaſt; by Walachia, and 
part of Hungary, on the fouth z and has an- 
other part of on the north; being 
about 120 miles long, and zimoſt as mary 
broad, and lying between 22 and 25 degrees 


— Nnyy" * 
of north latitude. 


TRANSIENT (s.) ſoon paſt; frail ; mos 


- TRANSIT (8: in 1 ſignifies 
the paſſage of any planet, juſt by or under « 
brei far, or the fon, or moon in parti- 
cular, covering or moving over any planet. 

TRANSIT TION 87) in Muc, is, when 
Se ee into a leſs, to ſofteri 
the roughneſs of a leap by a gradual paſſage 
to the next following. In Rhetoric, it is of 
two ſorts. The firſt is when a ſpeech is in- 
ptly, without notice g- 
ven of it. The ſecond fort is, when a wri- 
ter ſuddenly leaves the fubject he is upon, 
and paſſes to another, from which it ſeerns 
different, but has a relation to and connec- 
read as: and ſerves to iluftrare and = 

e it 

FTRA/NSITIVE (A.) in Grammar, is an 
epithet applied to ſuch-verbs as ſignify an ac- 
tion Which paſſes from the ſubject which 
does it, to or upon another ſubject that re- 
teives it; other verbs, whoſe action does not 

out of themſelves, are called neuters, and 

ſome Grammarians, intranfitives. 5 

TRANSTTrOR (A.) laſting but a while; 
paſſing away. In Common Law, it ſtands in 
oppokition to local ; thus, actions are ſaid to 
eee which may be las in en, 


| 


| for place, 
TR ANSLA/TE (v. ) to tranſport, remove, 
transfer ; to reader _ of one "TO | 


an 


TRANSLA/TION (8. is the AQ of 


or — — N N 


n 
> 4 


transferring e or removing a thing from one + 
: place 


5 + 


PM 


N pe: to another; we ſay the Tranſlation of. a 


moval or tranſlation of a whole people from 
by the power of a try 


one body into 


moſt bodies, in tranſmitting the rays, do re 


— orming or 
other. Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 


tion to opacity, or that quality of bodies which | 


MMA 


iſhop; a council, a ſeat of juſtice, &c, It 
is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book, or 
writing, out of one language into another. 


. TRANSMARINE (P.) ſomething that 


comes from, parts beyond ſea. 
TRANSMIGRA' TION (8.0 is the re- 


— 1 of a-loud-out-of 
a ſoul out 
— with” 


Ge. is- 
— 


Merempfiebeſſ:; which 

. TRANSMFSSION {$) Jin 
the act of a tranſparen 
of light thro" its — or f. 
to paſs 3 in which ſenſe — — 
poſed to reflection. Alſo, refraction, by which 


fract them. 
TRANSMUTA'TION:+(S, * is the act of 
one nature into an- 


ſeems delighted with tranſmutations. Gros | 


ally tranſmuted into each: other; and adds, 
that all bodies receive their active force from 
the particles of light which enter their com- 
poſition. Earth, by heat, becomes fire; and, 

by cold, is converted into earth again; denſe 1 
bodies, by fermentation, are rariſied into va- 
rious kinds of air; and that air, by fermen- 


—— 


air, puis on a tincture, which in proceſs of 
time, has a ſediment and a ſpirit, and, he- 
fore butrfactonr yields nouriſhment both 


fone, 
. TRA'NSOM' e it 2 
— laid athwartz a 2 that is framed 


a ſquare hereon it ſlides. In a Ship, it is a4 
piece of timber that lies athwart the ſtern bo- 
tween the two faſhion- pieces, b pres fa 


TRANSPARENCY V (S.) in Phyſies, is a we 


geality.in'certains bodies, wheredy they give 
paſſage to the rays of light, in contradiftinics 1 


renders" them impervious to the rays of light. 


— 
Pn riom (8.) is the infen- 


Able, or almoſt infenſible; paſſage of an ex · 


T RW] 

ſkin; called - Alſo Penpirarion; vhieh ſee. It 
is a uſed for the ingreſs or entrance of 
air, vapour, ec. thro? the pores of ak 
into the body, 
TRANSPLANTA/TION. ($) in Abe 
ture and Gardening, is the ac of removing 

trees or plants from one plate to angther; 
alſo, the removal of a from one coun- 
to another. In Natural Magic: it is uſed 
or a method. of curing: diſeaſes, by transfer- 
ing-them from one ſubject to another 


os es (s Ja rapture 3,2 ſally: 


extaſy,;z, a carriage 5 conveyance-z a veflet 


e 3 is che a& of. | 


conveying-or-carryj one place 
to another. It is alſo a One puniſhment 
for eriminals convicted of felony, b are · 
| tranſported to -the plantations. 
TRANSPOSSE (V.) to- put each is the 
F aaa cs ) is" they 
16 
one thing in the place of „ Lane 


over to the other: In Grammar, it ig 4 
diſturbing or diſlocating of the words in a 
diſcourſe, or changing — their natural ordenx- 
— —e— by render- 
ing the contexture more eaſy, ſmooth, and 


harmonious. In Muſic; it is a changing the 
notes in a piece of muſic, or the ſhifting a 


bodies All] ſong from its former tuation to ſer it either 


higher or lower, or in another octave. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATTION NS) 10 
Theology, is the converſiom or change of the 
ſubſtance of the bread and wine in the Eueha+ 
riſt, into. the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
5 the Romiſh church hold is wrought by 


oniecratien of 't 
e 9 theo? 2 5 


ro IR "TRANSYERGE (4. being in 1 
athv 
TRANSU 1 in the 
1 or agre 15 
uſed where a queſtion propoſed is — 8 
to D this 88 that the 
1 
SALIS A is 
a name given to ſeveral Se. in re- 
to thair ſituation, — 
AP! (S.) a ſnare to catch + thieves” or 
. — an 0 OD 
a 


TRAPE'ZIUM 155 in See 1 
plane ae contained under four 8 
x - 
5 TRAPEZOID-(S.) is a ſolid irregular 6 
gure, eee ſides not parahel to one-ank 
of] 

TRA!PPINGS en ee furnivane 


„ 3 


erementitious matter thro' the pores of, the ie havior: a 24 hes : 
| = OM 


a term of an — 2 5 


TRE 


TRASH{(S.) droſt; dregs; raw fruit ; trum? 
pery; an y thing worthleſs. 

TRAVAIL (S.) labour in child- birth; 
toil ; fatigue. 
"TRAVEL (V.)- to make 4 Journey z t to 
labour; toil. 
| TRA'FERSE, er TRANDVERSE (A.) in 
 athwart | 


I 


among gunners, — turn or rn it 
which way one pleaſes, upon: che platform. 
In Fortification, it d à trench With a 


_ little crank: of earth," thrown! per- 
r or other work, 

to prevent the enemy's exnno dg ag, 
In: ore. mm it is a compound courſe, | 
— — different ſucceſſive courſes ' 
and diftances are known. In Law, it denotes | 
. of fact alledge"to. 
de done in a declatation or 
A!VESTY'(S.) from 


-" TRAUMAITICS: (8:) is is the fame as — 
nerary medicines. 
TRA (S. * ITE uſed 
butchers. | 


" TRAY/TOR. : See Tredfot,” | 
TREA'CHERY- (8.): Jade, — of 


TREATLE (S. — compoſition, 
. (3.) «medies aſd; melaiſes, 
= ſweet droffy matter extraRted from Segue its 


"TREAD(V-) ts ths footy Gent, 


| copulate as birds do 

| TEA Dir ( (S.) the'f; el edele 3; 
the dung of Geer; that pare of the de 

Which the'weaver treads on. LAI 


. 


"* <a. 


to neem” ſo- 


Aawyers 4 is 275 high 
and -petty treaſon The firſt id an 
offence againſt che ſecutzey of the ling" er 


— 45 is wealth. boarded 5 
— — © Se ; B04 | 
, TREA'SURE=va6vs K „ L bs, 
| . any treaſure is found buried in the 
eatth, and ne man knows to Wholn it be- 
this belongs to the king, and to con- 

cea} it is puniſhable: by au, and imprifon- | 


| nage3/to 


T.R-E 

the treaſure of a. prince, or corporation, is 
committed to be * pt, and duly diſpoſed of. 

Lon H1GH TREA'SURER (S.) firſt 
f commiſſioner of the treaſury, ' has under hiv 
charge and direction all the king's revenue, 
which is kept in the ex . He holds 
his place the king's pleaſure, and is 
inſtituted by the delivery of a white ſtaff to- 
him; and has a check on all the officers 
em im collecting the king's revenue. 
There is kkewiſe the 9 Trea of the king's 
houſhold, of the navy, of the king's chamber, 
and of the wardrobe 3 moſt corporations have 
Trraſurers 3 as has like wiſe every county. 

TREA'SURY (S.) is the place where 8 
revenues of a are ene » 
and diſburſed. 12 e 

- TREAT ( 8.) 2 fen or entertainment 
given. 
TREAT (v. to negotiate, handle, ma- 
en „ e 


TREATISE (S.) is a ſt diſcourſe on any 


ſubject. 


a TREA!TMENT (s.) obe, or manner of 


"TREATY (S.) is a covenant ee 
two- or more nations ; or the ſeveral articles 
and conditions ſtipulated and agreed B be- 
twern ſovereign power... | 

TRE'BLE (A.) threefold /triple. 

+ TREBLE: (S.) in Muſic, is the higheſt or 
acuteſt of the four parts in ſymphony, or that 
which is heard the cleareſt and ſurilleſt in 


concert. 


- TREE (S.) is the felt and lrgeft of the 
vegetable. kind; conſiſting of a ſintle trunk, 
out of which fpring forth-branches-and leaves. 

..TRE/FOIL, reren (S.) is à plant 
|| greatly eſteemed by the farmers, for the great 


ps awe it makes upon land, the good- 
neſs of its hay, and the value of its ſeed. - 
TRE'GARRON-{P;N.,}:a town in Cardi- 


| ganſhire; diftant from London 293 meaſured 
miles, whoſe fair is March 3, for horſes, 


pig, A 
n. n yirndy err 


- TREGONY-(P./NJ):in Comwaly/ diſtant 


or from London 2 56 meaſured mites, and ſends 


1 
, or 2 


two members to parliament. Its fairs are held 
dhtove· cueſday, May 3, July. Is „and 
Far horſeg, Oken, ſheep, 
/LLIS (S.) is a ſtructute of — 
Gee [3% 80D chmee like a 
ttice, : 52k, 


TREMBLE (V.) to ſhake, quiver quake, 


TREME/NDOUS (A) dreadful, henibley 
raſepifhinyly terrible. 
az TREMOR ($.)-in Medicine, is an invo- 
luntary ſhaking, -.chicfly of the hands and 
head, and ſometimes of the tongue and heart; 


adiforder which f requently — ad- 
vanced in er on ne 


85 


Us wt 6 4 


"TREASURER (S.) is an officer to whom | 


So 


CW 


Hort, . | 
TREN : 


I 
© TREN (8. ) a fiſh-ſpear, 
TRE'/NCHER (S.) an utenſil of wood, 


ſquare or round, to eat victuals from. 
TRENCHES (S.) in Fortification, are 
ditches cut by the beſiegers, that they may 
approach more ſecurely to the place attacked. 
TRE PAN (S.) in Surgery, is an mm 
ment uſed in trepanning. | 
TREPA'NNINGS (S.) in Surgery, i is a 


perforation, or opening, made in the bones 
of the crantnmy een, 
preſſions. 


TRE'PHINE (5: is an inftrument for 
perforating the Kull, moch ke, but ſmaller 

chan the trepan. 

-TREPIDAYfTION-{S. 3 in the ations As | 
ſtronomy, denotes what they call the libra- 
tion of the eighth ſphere; or a motion which | 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem attributed to the firma- 
ment, to account for certain almoſt inſenſible 
changes and motions” obſerved in the axig of | 
the world, by means whereof the latitudes of 
the fixed tary come to be gradually changed, 
and theediptic Sms to approach reciprocally | 3nd 

_ ficſt towards one pole, and chen towards an- 
other: this is called the e 2 kürt 
Aibestien. n t „. 


TRESPASS (8.) in Law;: is med cm- 


monly uſed for amy wromg or damage that is 
done by one  -*7 eee tte to. 
in his foreſt, G. 

| TRESSES/(S.) abs locks of hair hanging | 


y down. b | 
TRE'SSLE-(S: * er frame of a rable 2 
three-legged ftool. 


made for as ny 

ed with any „ which is aways 
four pounds in one hundred and four-pounds| | 
weight; t mut 50720 ens 
vrr(s) e — 
three legs. 


= bodies to be primarily made, and to-w 
 .they are all held reſ6lvable by fte. 
TRFAL{($:) an eſſay, or - - 
| attempt, or effort ; temptation. u la 91 
is the examination of à cauſe, — 
nal, r 


2 


'a proper Judge, was © 
TRIA'NGLE (84) in Geometry, 1 . 18 
1 fides and three angles. 
 'TRIA'NG ULAR comparezs” ('S! (SI). ard 
| fach as have three legs or feet, 0 =} 


1 = . 


take off ar at once, - 
TRIANGULAR NUMBEzRs (8) ah 
Kind of polygonal numbers, being the ſum 
of arithmetical progreflions, the difference of | 
thus, of arithmetical pro- 
_ grefſion, of 2, 2, 3; 4, 5» 6, are formed trian - 


| 


| ble, aff 


TRI 
ſector furniſhed with a looſe piece, wheteby 


* to make it an equilateral triangle, having the 


calendar graduated on it, with the -fun's 

| place, declination, and other uſeful lines. 

TRIBE (S.) in Antiquity, was a certain 

antity or * of when a divi- 

n was made iA Or into uatc- 
„ worded" 17 

3 ($.a goldſmith' »tpol for mak. 


ingen ; 
TRIBULATION () perſeotion, tron 
4 TRIBULUS (S.) derbi. 
TRIBU NAL, (S.) in general, e the 
ſeat of a judge. The word ts latin; and takes 
its name from the ſeat where the tribune of 
the. Roman won en An to Wr 
juſtice. > iT {py adi an 
'TRVBUNE: (S.). among the the ations Ra- 
mans, was 3+ magiftrate:-choſen; out of the 
commons to protect them agaiaſt the . 
ſion of the greet, and to defend tho liberty of 
the people) againft the W __ 


conſuls, . <7 Iz 
\TRFBUTARY 80 i e be pays rl 


| TRIBUTE (s.) 15 a Ur or impoſt which 
one prince or ſtate is obliged 40 pay to an- 
other, as a tokan of dependence, ot - many a 
of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. 
TRICE (S.) an inſtant; a moment. 
TRTCEPS GS.) is Anatomy, is the — 
tor muſcle of the thigh, having en heads \ 


SF + 


and: as many ind 
[TRICHIA'SIS. (8) jo Surgery, ws in- 
£ye-lids, wheroby the makes 


. 


- 
— 
+ F® 


|| verſion of the 


huet the eye. 
ro TRIPS 0 wy anita into three 


"TRICK: (5). 4 ly ru; eee Might 
"of 5 a lift —— D 


. IRICRIN C (S.) dreſs : ornament. 


E 


(Ve) e fall 60m in drops, 10 
d yes, or ſweat e ee 
r —; Sort and rea 


ag & 4» 


| CONTI threedays j every 


'NNIAL (S.) of three years dura- 
tion ; happening once in three years. 
TRI ALLOWING. — is the ploghing 
land the third time before. ſo 
N (8.)- * no moment or 


TRUFLE TRIFLE (v.) to act or talk lightly or 
fooliſhly to play the fool. 
Bait hating a triple ſhape: 


| r numbers , 3, 6, 10, 15, 22. 
Fan ne ULAR Gesu, 68.) 15 


TRI. 


* - 


TNT 
8 6.) —— marriage. 


TRYGLY BHS (S.) in Architeture; i 


1 8 
he | take care of other things belonging to navĩ- 


NNO Al. (A.) in. Algebra, is a root 


-a fort of ornaments — A us conſiſting. of three parts connected together 


Vals in the 
TRI/GON (S.) a- — 2 In Aftolngy, 


by the ſigns n+ e 28 wy ＋ &, or 
a + 5 — . 


It denotes the lame with Trine; Which fee.: ;4- TNMO Ns (.) in Aﬀtronomy, is a 0 
conſtellation or aſſemb 


TRIGO'NOMETRY (S.) is that: part of |. of 


teaches bow to. meaſute the 


ndes and angles of triangles: At is ei 
plane Mya many —— -tria 


Ip triangle, we diſcover:the- reſt ; and, 
Þke plane-Trigonomerry,/ is either right an- 
led, or oblique angled: - : 
TRILATERAL (A.) having three fide 
1 (52) Aa any: ago 


\ TRILLION(S.) in.Arithraeticy is vil. 
TAE) neat, ene e 


TRIM or A sRIr (S.) is her bea pature, length. 


&c. for 
TRIMMERS + 8.) in "Rockies, art 
2 of timber — at = angles to 
e joints, againſt the Ways — gr 
and well- holes for ſtairs. 
TRINR G) io:Aﬀtrology,.is.the alpett or 
tuation of one ſtar in regard to anather, 
When they are diſtant 120 degrees: men 
with this character &, 

TRING (F. N.) 2 town. en lar 
diſtant from Landon 33 meaſured miles. Its 
fairs are held June ag, and Sep. 29, er x 

ſervants; the market is on — 

TRUNGLE (8.) in 50 14 
name common to ſeveral ittle ſquare mem 

bers ur . r rt 4 ; 20d 


T0 
tor failing. n 


day after — N 
e 689 ü is 4424 . 
lege at Deptford, belongi vr 4 to a company <> 1 


jurors, or any part of them, | | 
. Ie (59 a ſtumble, or falle ſtep; = 


Saane r TREGONOMETRY-(S.) is | 
the art:vchereby from -three given parts of a |: 


T. 
441 


lage of ſeveral ſtars 


Tarouks G.) in La, ate ſuch perſons 
23, ave. en — = res PF 


pannel of 


or not. 


into e part, male by thee panics, 
| or as 
indenture Ec. 

TRIP 


three, or tlie 
number or q 

TRIP E (SN 
-| propetly dreſſe e -::: 
* ung . 


abe third part of any 


. 


Lobich . ben Eh — Cube. 
TRIPLYCITY; reo, (8. among 
Aſtronomers, is a diviſion of the a- 
cording to the number of elements, each di- 
| viGon conſiſting of three ſigns. - * * 
. FREPOD- 48.) in Antiquity, is a 
ſcat ar ſtoal, ſupported by three feet, 


name of an rarthy ſubſtance, much uſed by 
I lapidaries to poliſh: ſtones; it is produced in 


5 and France. 


arJightly upon the tos. In Heraldry, .it de- 
notes the quick motion of: deer, and ſome 


aring but * ah; 
 RIYREME (S.) in is a galley 
| with chte ranks af of. Of 
[TRI$KETION--.(P.) is. the-dividing 
thing into three parts. 
'TRUSPASTF dn Meche fouls 
chine with 8 n grent 


u 7 
1 Ins T. 


: * „ > I 
. RE LS 4 


cotporation ef ſeamen, who, by the 
charter, bave power to take cognizance A 


. and t 


ation. 
TRINIKGET (S.) a toy 3 play-thing ; \a 


in F | 


— ebay ett he St 


Hon (A) a divifien by 


mik of a bullock. 


Hack priefts and Gbyls were placed to 
W er d 


08 (8. Cambridge, — 
at 4s 

a Teuzfliug, 

ebook ; TRIPPING: (S.) is the walking-nimbly, 


other = gd —ů— as it were with . 


e 


n 
* bl > 


| RO Eh 
5 I e 
TRISYLLABLE, or TRISSY IL ABLE 


08.) is a word conſiſting of three ſyllables. | 
TRITE (A.) worn. out; ale; common; 


_ «thread-bare. 
bot N. 'THEITES _n N.) :Heretics,/ ho, 

Id three diſtin ods. 

TRFTON (P. N.) in Poetry, ama) 
god, held by the antients / tobe an oſſicer or 
trumpeter of Neptune, attending on him, 
and carrying his orders from ſea to ſea. The 
poets repreſent him a haif- man, half- fin, 
(terminating in a Hdolphin's tail, bearing in 


T R 


'TRO/NAGE (85) an antient eee 
| toll, paid for weighing of -wool. 


body of horſe and dragoons. 
TROPE (S.) in Rhetoric,. ia a Kgure, 


!| whereby a word ĩs removed -fromiits' firft and 


natural ſignification, and applied with ad- 
vantage to another vchieh it does not 
originally mean; as ö LED 

- TROPHY (s.) among the 


aminent part of the field of battle. 
TRO{PHY-moxzv (S.) — a duwy 


hand -which ſerves as 4 ual houſe — 
one a ſea- hell, which 5 228 1 


trumpet 


t 
TRITURA/TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is 


che act. of reducing a ſolid -body into a ſub- 
tile powder; called alſo levigation — Sraph 


rization. In Medicine, it is the: ation of 
ade omach un the food, whereby-its ted 
Hor nouriſhment; jp 4 8 

TRUVVIAL A.) common, ontinary, 
ight, riding wer daG34.© 17 1h 


STRTU MPE (.) Roman Antiquity, they 
Was a public and ſolamn honour q-: 


by the Romans on a vidorious general, by 


ä Whigemgufonr eery he ONES who, 


— — the militias? + - 


y, are-two. circles ſuppoſed to be drawn 
on nch ſide of the / and parallel 
thereto, That on the north fide of the line 
is called the tropic af Cancer, and the ſouth- 
ern tropic has the name of 


' TROWVER { 48.) in Law, is an action tht 
"having found -ano- 
:theris r thent upon 


per- demand. 


TRIU'MVIRATE (S:) a an | abloturs+ FRY 


oF _ ; 
We Ac) ancyither appliedes Gas, 


ends Fare" ig eee 


— 


Trinity af perſona. hr 
TROAT 9 to cry a as a | buck. does in 
rutting time. 


TROCHAIE: ae (8. 5 iv Latin Bo- 


_ £try, is a verſe conſiſting chĩefly of trochees. 
TROCHAR —— pe ae 
ment for tapping in the 
TROCHA/NTER (($:) in is 4 
name given to two apophyſes, ſituated in the 
upper part of dhe 5 they receive 
the tendons of __ wenn yrs. 


thigh. 
TROCHE'E 6. ) in | the Grsele and Latin 
Poetry, is a foot conſiſting of tum fy 
the firſt long, 3 ſecond ſhort. 
TRO CHILE A (S.) is one f the mechas 
nical po uſually: called a pulley, ** is 
\-TRO/CHOID (s.) in pers gh the. 
* as Cye 3 
RO CHU HUS (S.) a ſhell-fih, iv ney 


e er _ 
nion. 


waves ur billows, in a rolling fea; 
DROUL: (V.) to more or utter volutily; 
TROUNCE (V.) to ſee: at law; to pu- 

nich by way of indictment or information. 


cies of ſalm 14 


re the market is on Saturday. 


9 up and pread his morta—! 
"TROY-w@Licn'. * "See Weights 1 
1 $.) unidler ede nt. 


| about/inſead. of going to | 
; TRVCE (s.) denotes a ſuſpenon of arms, 


or a coſſatiom of haſtilities between two ar- 
mies, an order to ſettle wigs of peace, 
| bury the dead, or the lie. 

} TRVU/CHMAN, pz AGOMAN, or no- 
NA (8.) in —— r 


from ãts reſembling nnn with Ggnifies an 


which boys 


TROTLING (S.) is fiſhing for pike with, 


à rod 8 a heel. 
„ . . uy 5 S 


| 


TRACK. ( ) exchnigey traffic; barter. 
TRUCKS (89 among Gunners, are round 


your W 


TROQP (s.) a number of people; a ſmall | 


a pile: or heap of of — | 
12S or arms of a 7h 
enemy; raiſed by the e pad | 


-"PTRO/PICS (S.) in Aftrobdey dad-Geo- F 


ual TROUBLE: (S:)-moleftation 3" people | 
| iy 5 mifortune; 


TROUBLESOME (A.) nee; 5 
nen adminiſter diby three perſons, with veratious j tireſome; unfortunate; teaning. 
"TROUGH (S.) a thing hollowed and 


open; the hello or cavity detween two 


" IROUSERS (S.) a fatlor'>wide breeches. - 
'PROQUT (8. Jas RAPE uu, i 
A B iP. Ny) a town" in 
| Wikthirey diſtant from London 99 meaſur d K 
miles; ite fair is July a5, for miles 


ee e eee veel to | 


" TROCIDA/FION on 60 dener; en · . 


— — — — 4 a 
— 2. ͤ a nies — 


T R U 
- »nfe-trees of carriages, to move the ordnance 
at ſea, and ſometimes on land. 
 TRU'CKLE (V.).to ſubmit 3 to acknow- 
| Jedge another's ſuperiority. 
TRU'CKLE-zzv (S. a low bed on wheels 
40 run under one that 3 18 1 
TRU'CULENT. (A.) 85. 


vage, barbarous. 

; WES io ak e forts, »|. 
" I RUE © heels es the ality of 
things, 1 


or to truth. 
| RUE 7 5h: e e 
.or — out AL r irons frm. 


TRUMP (64. 8 u 
TRUMP vg en ee forge, Sens. 


wr 0. « muſica] infront, 


. e er 1 


Manixz erg 22 e 


| t. with hich 
CR ON: found Be trumper — 


1 e 8 22 * A — 


' TRUNCATED. on | 
appeHation given to things-/as-.have, or 


i2 to have a free, paſſage or 


T UD 
of hay or ſtraw. Among Floriſts, it Eanl- 
fies many flowers growing together on the 


head of a ftalk, Alſo, the bandage or liga- 
ture, wherewith to keep up the parts, in 
thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. 


— pond ama 
in another, 
TRUSTEE (S.) — who has an eſtate, 
1 ot or truſted in his hands, for the 
TRUTH (80 a term uſed in oppoſition 
to falſhood, and applied to propoſitions which 


of the thing; whereaf ſomething is affirmed 
4 or denied. # 


Mon at TRUTH ($.} confiſts in ſpeak- 
| \treniing £0'the perſualion of our 


| 2 or TRANSCENDEN- 


TAL TRUTH (S.) is nothing but the real 
exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas 
| which we, hare. annexed to their. names. 
 TRUTINA'TION (S.) db of weigh- 
Ar (V.) to Examine, i ttempt; 
, a 
to bring to a/ teſt; or decifion.: : 
* wo (S.) is a large open.veſſe! of wood, 
In Commerce, it is an indeterminate quan- 
Ira thus, a tub of tea contains 


10 80 T..10 / I 
- TUBE (.) in general, cenotes-a pipe; 


1 ſide, either af lead, iron, wood, glaſs, or o- 
cher matter, forthe air, or ſome other fluid, 

conveyance through. 
It is ſometimes uſed for a teleſcope, or, more 
properly, ſor that part thereof, into which 
the lenſes are fitted, and by which they arc 


ſeem to have, their points, cut off : 
nene 1 3 50 


IR 8. 15 
4 5 ee the hy or ry 


' ty we 5 = its "= branches and the 
tom is buſto f 
EE es — 


e 


directed and uſed. 

--» TU'BERCLE 5 4 fmall ſwelling, or ex- 
axcſoence on the body g pimple, - In Bota- 
, it is a Kind of a round turgid root, in 
form of —— turnip. The plants which 

are hence denominated 


e produce ſuch roats,: are 

tuberoſe, or or tuberous plant. 
TU BUI rss Es (.) in Natural Hi- 
are the tubules or cafes of ſea-worms, | 


— 
found buried in the canh. 
5 10 011 LACTIFERT (S.) in Anatomy, 
a the ſmall tubes, or veſſels, thro* which 


. — the. lk fs to the nipplcs of ent, 


-TUGK. e lng narrow ; a ſort 


dep: Lizt 4 394 * 


1 
nit is) TUICKER (S.) © phoned — or cam- 
7 brick that goes round the top of a woman's 


are oy Wedneſday ib Midlent,, Wedneſday, 


in Whitfun-week, Nov. 19, and Der 785 . 


tor horſes, oxen, ſheep, Sc. the markets are 
en Wedneſday and Saturday. 


x S.) 3 bundle, or certain quantity 


parliament, - ig fairs |. ; 


G- 88 > falling mill. 
Tückr of a horſe. 
TUDDINGTON 1 N. m2 a town in Bed- 
fordſhire, diſtant from London 39 meaſur d 
miles. Its fairs are held April 2 5, 1 Mon- 
day in June, Sept. 4, Aena and Dec. 2 


TRUST (S.) in Law, fignifies, in gene- 
A oe Jul 7 


anſwer, or accord,. to the nature or reality 


„%% NEGD ACE ber Hem 56 


conduit, or canal ;- 2 cylinder hollow within- 


B' 


N 


37 oh a ad: > do, 20008; » 


4 nm, x 


of the Saxons, worſhip 


| Alto, a cubic ſpace in à ſhip, fu —— 


TU'P 


for cattle; 3 me market is on Saturday. . 


TU'ESDAY (S.) is the third day of the 
week, It had. its name from Tuiſco, an idol 


on this day; ſup- 
poſed to be the Mars of the Romans. 2 a 


TUFx (S.) a bunch of feathers; the creſt | 


of a bird; a thicket of trees, or the buſby 


part of them; a lock of hair. 
vo (V.) to pull, draw, labour, contend, 


TUITION (S.) koa; guardian: $i 


3 patronage. | 
TULIP (S.) dees of vatious-celours;” "| 
TU*MBLE (V.) to turn over; to roll a- 


TU'MBREL (s.) a dung- cart. 
ruMEFACTION (s.) beelling or ring | 
into a tumour, 


bout z to throw down —_—_— —— — mercy 


. (As) frala, pulſed oy; protu- 1 gems 
| rows; a blackifh* tees . wa ee 


TU'MOR, er TUMOUR (8. in Medicine i 


and Surgezy,:. 152 -rifing'or"e | as 
minence on any part of the bodys' > “ 


TUR 

TU'RBAN, or TuxBAXT (S.) is the 
head-dreſs of mo} of the eaſtern nations. 
TU'RBARY 89 0 2880 780 


place where _—_ 
Faber — 5 ick, mud 
8 D (A.) 11 

by Naturaliſts to that are foirat, 2 


' wreathed; conically, from a larger 

kind of aper, or point. FRE, 
TU'RBITH, or NOT >: ($3 

is 1 wot browght from the Wet. Indies, 82 


rst e e 
given by Chemiſts, to a yel elow precipitate of 


- TU'RBOT (3.) a fd hight feed * 


table. 
TU RC OSE TS op es ta e. 
turdl Hiftory, is © le ore” (EA 
| oufily-rank ed among 455 
TURF (S.) che forface of" 44 


* TURGPSCENCE ($. )-amotig; Phyſi| 


TUMP (V.) to err 7" the | 
root with earth. 
"TU'MULATE: v.) e 9,98 4 
TU'MULOSE (A.) full of Bulle alle. 
TMT (s.) a+ promiſcuous' cπW⅜ D- 


uon among the ing hy Ara FP py 


buſtle, riot 1 
' TUMU'LTUARY, or ToxUVLT CEE 


contain a ton. Alſo; 40 ſalid feet: fro 
timber, and ig” 3513 5 3f MON {| 

'TU'NBRIDGE-+(P. N.) a town W Mes, 
famous for. its — waters, diſtant fror 
London 29 miles. Its fairs are held A. 
Wedneſday, July OY and Oct. 29, for” bul- 
locks, horſes, and toys; the mes is on 
Friday. | Fl IO ee Fo | 

TUNE, er rod 8.) in 


"Maile, is — brafs 


cians, denotes a ſwelling or growing ; 
""PURREY (S:) k well-known fowl. ” 
TU'RKY (P. 'T 


Africa. | 
TURMERIC A Nez 
dics, is I or OE, 1 25 
6 A 2 5 * 


tur danct. \ 5 10 994 15 ts 5 „ 
TUR v9: te pit inte drevlar mo- 


tion; to put the u downw Arcs, or 
Ls Mo e or 1 72 
n tevolve the Thr t 
URN S.) in — b court held twice 
1. years: v. aach after Eaſter 
and — 
of every cb uiſty / 
. 450, or rouge 0 64 oh 
URN (89 is — of Teulptore, | 
being the art of faſhionin 1 4:4 1 br 
}4voty;! weorgd Ot. "Into Rs or ov 


property of ſounds w they come un- 
der the relation of acute and ge: WORE: | 
other. CrNi 
Tu xi (S. ) kind . 
worn by the Romas. All; 5 
veſt, a ſort of ſleeveleſs coat. In Anatomy. 
it is applied to the which" in- 
vert. the veſſels, and _ leſs ſolig pares of 
the body. , } 


TU'NICLE (s.) a lite coat; an integu- * 
1 lireh,” n 8 


ment. 
TU/NNAGE (S. 400 2 
_ for goods” 3 x e 
ed. 


"TUNNEL cx 605 1s a ae x for but } 
\ tor. oiſe. 


— 


form, in à lathe 
Q TO'RNPIKE (8 


— of kitty 5 2 e 
coaches} Sr. fer mend Fil 6 A 
Military Art, it is a be es. 
to keep off An e Its 4 es 
q Teri 9 9005 jdt ee 
reſin, flowing either d 

n by 1. CER as the 


175 


iu — 1 hi ein 

word er dd. 7 th — 4 Ae N 
.-TURRET-($.) 4 fittte tower. 

1 TURTLE (S.) ee bY are; x if A ea 


TUSCAN oak — S) 24 Aries, 


15 


TWTI A 
A the firſtʒ ſimpleſt, and moſt maſſive; of the 


five orders. _ 
- TU/SCANY 1 4 


painz a'pinch'; a 
TWIRL-(V.) to tuen eee 


Tuſcan ſea. on the Ta the N TWIST (V.) to wri e 
Tae the 2 H . . [| * er 
2 ting. 109-mile Jens and: near | TWIST (S.).a:cord;. firing z contoition,. 
+3 al expreſſion of iconterapt, 6 "TWIT e reproach ns 
| to re 
185 n 2 7 5 
ck a boar, or other pugnacious | EYCHONIC ere SYSTEM 8. ſocalled from 
— (8.) 4 bully or raggks.in —— mathe; a fa- 


S.) in Armory, 'Sc. | order — wes 6 the: heavenly: 
ay — 2 [bodies of — nature, between 
, orpartcipatiog 


 PUTBURY. (E. N.) i * manbet town ſþc 
: diſtant from ü e (8.) in Archite@ure is the. 
area of a peuiment, being that Which 

3 is in level with the naked of the fheve Alſo, 
pace or table, in the corners or 
fides: an arch Among” Printers, it is 4 
double frame bolonginp to the preſe, cover d 
with parchment; . on-whicts the blank ſheets 
are laid in order to be printed off. In Ana- 
* n called 

the drum. 


|  TY'MPANTY. IS.) in Medicine, is a fla- 
tulent tumour or ſwelling af the betly; very 
hard, equable, and permanent, whereby the 
ſkinisfiretched ſo tight, that when ſtruck, 
it gives = ſound like that of a drum. | 
col- | - TYPE: (S) i @ mode}; image, or 
reſemblance. 2 
2 or figure of ſomething to come. 
Printers, it is a printing letter. 
TY PHODES'(S.) Pi aer en is a kind 
; 4 Fexeri - 
TYPHQMA*'NIA (83) is a diforder of 
the brain ; a kind of a phrenzy with a le- 


ee (As) 1 ſigura- 


TYPO'GRAHER:: 8.) 2 prin 15 
TYPO/GRAPHY * 
us Gres. TY'RANT (S.)/ among the Antients, 
5 i - pancers denoted fim, a king oranenarch.. ut the 
pluck off hairs. il} uſe made of it by of that character, 


5 De the Cir) Law, is one 


TWELETH-payr, or TWELTTH: TIDE alter d the i of the word, and Tyrant 
(S.) the feſtival of the anz, or the | now carries wi deranged and 
arty bans * ern 3 _ young ſcholar 3 

; as; being the. t 4 3 2 learner or 
from the Nativity or Chriſtmas-Aay. | o 
TWI DLE (V.) to touch lightly. A818 (80 a di ſorder of the ſtomach, 


| TWIG{S.) is x finall ſhoot of branch. —— 


evening after ſun · let, f to begin ard | 4 v. 

end when the leaſt ftars that can be ſeen by : 4" 

the naked eye ceaſe, or begin to appear. The twentieth letter, 7 | 
TWINE (V.) to twiſtor complicate one , of our Alphabet, is formed in the 
body out of two or more; to convolve, wind, | voice by. a round configuration of the lips, 
or wrap itſelf about. : and a greater extruſion of the under one, 


[TWINS (S.) two young RE in forming the letter o, and the tongue 


ture, c. 


Nuns have alſo their vails as a badge 0 


TAT 


more cannulated. The ſound is thort in urg, | 


oruft, fun, run, cub, In ſome words it is ra- 
ther acute than long; as in brute, flute, acute, 
c. It is generally long in polyſillables; as 
in union, uſage, ſecure, Curious, &c, but in 
ſome words it is obſcure; as in nature, uen- 


V, the conſonant, has its ſound life; 
and is never acute. It is placed before all 
the vowels; as in vary, wenah, vice, wv, 
ewiture, Tho the letters u and v had al- 
ways two ſounds, they had only the form of 
v till the beginning of the fourth century, 
when the other form was introduced, it being 
found inconvenĩent to expreſs two ſounds by 
the ſame letter. The letters u and v ſeem to 
have a ſimilar ſound, but are widely differ- 
ent; as may be obſerv'd in the · words Ai 
2 tm ter, life and tives, belief and believe, 

In Numerals, V ftands for fave,” and 


= a daſh thus, Y, for 5000, 
* VA/CANCY(S.) an empty ſpace, « or he | 
Alſo, a poſt or benefice, wanting a regular 
officer or incumbent. + - 

VA/CANT (A.) void; empty; at lei- 
ſure ; diſengaged thoughtleſs, 


defeat. 
- VACA'TION (s.) is the time betwixt 


term and term. 


* VA!\CCARY (S.) nc. 8 
VACELLA“TION (S. ) inconſtaneyʒ ; irre- 
ſolution; fluctuation. 
VA'CUUM; or vAcvirv (8. ) 3s Philo- 
ſophy, denotes 2 ſpace empty, or devoid, of 
all matter or body. 


: VA'FROVUS (A.) crafty, harp, canning, | 


knaviſh. 

 VA/GABONDS, or vacrAaNTs (S.) in 
Law, are perſons pretending to be patent ga- 
therers, or collectors for priſons, and wander 


about for that end; among which are inclu- 


ded all fencers, bear- ward, common players 1 
of interludes, minftrels, juglers, gypſies 
tenders to ſkill in ꝓbyſiognomy and palmeſ- 


try, and in relfing fortunes ; or, being able way; 


of body, leave their wives and families to the 
pariſh ; or that leiter about, and refuſe to 

Lek for the uſu A ; all other perſons 

wandering abroad and begging, SS. 

' VAGA'RY((8.) a freak; | caprice ;' " fro- | © 


lick. | ori 


- VAGUE (A. ) 1 A4 unfixed, inde- 


Snite 1 undeterminate. 


VAIL, "or v TI (S.) a curtain, a cover 
avkich- the Jewith women Wore over their 


heads and faces, in token of modeſty, and 


of reverence and ſubjection to their huſbands. 
There. was alſo a vail in the temple to di- 
wide the holy of holies from the holy place. 
fr heir 

proſeflion. Alſo, money given to ſervants, 
VAIN (A.) empty, fruitleſs, meanly, 


1d, ſhewy, oftentatious. 


 VAIN-GLORY (S.) pride without merit. | 


ha 


VA'CATE V.) to annul; make void; EP 


FALL 
* VA'LANCE (S.)-fringes of drapery hang- 
ing round a bed-teſter, 

VALE (S.) a valley or dale; a low ground, 

VALEDVCTION (S.) a farewel. 

VA'LENTINE (S.) a fweet-heart choſen 

on Valentine's day. 
VALENTFNIANS (P. N. ) was a ſet of 
| heretics which ſprung up in the ſecond 
century, ſo called from their leader Valen- 
tinus, and Were a branch of the Gnoftics 5 
which ſee. 

VALET ) a French term for all do- 
meſtic men ſervants, as with us a valet de 
chambre is one whoſe office i is fo dreſs and un- 
dreſs his maſter, | 

VALETU/DINARY {S.) denotes a per- 
ſon of a weakly and fickly conſtitution. - 

VALIANT (A.) brave; intrepid; cou- 
rageous. 

- VALID (A. eng powerful. In Law, 
it denotes all acts, deeds, &c. that have their 
proper requiſites to put them in execution.” 
. Spe, (S.) a low ground between 
i 
VA'LOUR (S. ) Koutneſs 3 bravery, 
VALUE (S.] in Commerce, denotes the 
rice or worth of any thin 
VALVE (S.) l Folding dee. In Hydrau- 
lics, and Paeumatics, Sc. it is a kind of 

lid, or cover, of a rebe or veſſel, fo contrived 
| as to open one way, ſo as to admit the en- 
trance af a fluid, and prevent its return; or to 
admit its eſcape, and prevent its re-entrance. 
In Anatomy, it is à kind of membrane, 
which opens in certain veſſels to admit the 
blood, and ſhuts to prevent its regreſs; 

VAMP (V.) to mend an old thing with a 
new piece. 

VXN, or vax AA (S.) the firſt line or 
front of bn an. Allo, a fan to winnow 
corn with. g | 

-- VANE (8.) teck. IV > | 

ANVFLLA (S.) is the fruit of a plant 
fed in ſcenting chocolate. 
VA/NISH V.) to pre; to paſe a 
z to be loſt. 
VANITY (S.) emptineſs ; unprofitable- 
neſs; z petty pride. 
| Den (V. ) to conquer overcome, 
confute! ; 


VA/NTAGE' 6800 gain; Prot; ſuperi- 


ty. 

Vp (A.) fat, dead; ſpirited. 
VAPOUR(V.) to brag, crack, or boaſt, 
VA POUR 68. ) in' Philoſophy, is the 

moiſt and moſt volatile parts of bodies, ſepa- 

rated by heat, and rakfod in into the atmoſphere. 
VA RS (S.) is a diſeaſe properly 

called hypo, ar the hypocondrical diſeaſe, and 

in men; particularly, the ſpleen. 
V-A*'RIABLE (A.) changeable, mutable, 

&ckle, incoriftant. 

VA'RIANCE (S.) diſſention; diſcord; diſ- 
agreement ; diſpute, 


VARIA'TION (S.) in Geography and 
54A Navi- 


-WDD 
Navigation, is the deviation of a magnetical 
needle, in the mariner's compals, from the 


are eh points towards either the eaſt or d 
weſt, 
VARIEGA/TION (S.) among Botaniſts, F 


is the ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves, | 
Moone. e 


 VARIE'TY (S.) diverſity; change ; mu- 


tability 3 inco 
VA AI (s.) is a dilatation of a'vein, a- 
— 4 from too great a thickneſs of the 


Ann (S.) is athick, niſcid, ſhine- 
ing liquor, uſed by painters, gilders, Sc. to 
_ give a gloſs and luftre to their works. 

3 (A.) in Anatomy, is ſome- 


n as arteries, 


5 r ou PLANTS 8.) are 
ſuch whoſe ſeeds are in veſſels, 
which P 
VASE (S.) is a term uſed for veſſels dug 

from under-ground. In ArchiteQute, it is 

given tothoſe orhaments placed on corniches, 

Hcles, or pedeſtals, repreſeatity the veſſels of 

the antients. * 
 VA'SSAL (S.) in old Law-books, denotes | 

a tenant that held land in fee of his lord, to 

whom he owed fidelity and ſervice. 

VAST (A.) huge, great, large, immenſe. 

VARLET (S.) a ſcoundrel ; a raſcal ; 

rr 

VAT, or rar (S.) à veſſel for holding 
wine, ale, beer, cyder, &c, in the time of 
their ration. 

VA eg. 
the Pope, at Rome, | 

| 8 : 

- VA'TICIDE 6 

VATICINATE (V.) to propheſy.” 

5 (8.)' dignity of eld next 

VA'UDEVIL (s.) a common ſong; a 
ballad. 


VAULT(S. \ in ArchiteQvre, is an arched 
roof; fo contrived, that the Rones which form 
8 

AUL (V.) to leap or jump. 

. brag tale and 


V "WARD 8. the firſt 
A or 
( ) vanguard, 


U'BERTY (S. ) fruitfulneſs*; 2— 
__ UBIQUITA/RIANS (P. 1 in Church 
Hiſtory, is ſect of heretics, e drang op | 
in Germany about the year 1590, and main- | 


e 


Tained charthe body of Jeſus Chriſt is „ue, 
every where, orin every place, at the fame time. 
UBFQUITY (S.) omnipreſence, who muſt |. 


i be conceived to be every-where, or in all 
things, as a firſt, univerſal, efficient cauſe, f 
üb (S.) in Anatomy, is that part in 
in is that 
. 


] 


¶ the ſport of 


VEN 
to the breaſts in women. 
VEAL (S.) . 
_ 


E'CTIS (s.) the lever, one of the me- 
powers. 

VECTOR (S.) in Astronomy, is a line 
ſuppoſed to be drawn from any planet moving 
round a center, or the focus of an ellipſis to 
that center or focus, 

| VEDE/TTE (S.) in the military art, is a 
ſentinel on horſeback detached from the main 
e eee eee notice 
. op 

EER (V.) to che or e about as 
the wind does; det wt _— 

VE'GETABLE (S.) in Phyſiology; is a 
term applied to all plants, conſider d as cipa- 
ble of growth. 

VEGETA/TION (S.) in Phyfiology, is 
— 8 plants receive nouriſhment 


VEGETATIVE sour (8.) among Phi- 
loſophers, denotes that principle in plants 
ks virtue of which they receive nouriſhment 


and grow. 

VEGE'TE (A.) active, lively, ſprightly. 

VE'HEMENCE, or vzxzMaNcY (s.) 
violence, force, ardour, 

VEHICLE (S.) any thing that carries or 
bears another. In Pharmacy, it is any liquid 
ſerving to dilute ſome medicine to be given 
the more commodiouſly to a patient. 

VEIL. See Vail. 8 

VEIN (S.) in Anatomy, i is a veſſel] which 
carries the blood from the ſeveral parts of the 
body to the heart, Alſo, a ſtratum of earth 
containing the ore of any fort of metal, 
ſtone, Sec, 

- VBLLICA'TION (S.) among Phyſicians, 
is the act of twitching z a ſort of ſudden con · 
vulſion, that happen to the fibres of the 
muſcles. 

VE'LLUM (S.) the Kin of a calf dreſſed 
for writing upon. 

VELOCITY 4 ) Gwiftnels 5. a quick 
motion. 

VE'LVET (S.) i is a rich kind of kaff all 
filk, covered on the outfide with a cloſe, 
ſhort, fine, ſoft, ſhag, the other fide being a 
ſtrong cloſe tiſſue; 

- VE'NAL (A.) mercenary, proftitute 3 
contained in the vein. 

VENA'TION (S.) the practice of bunt- 


* pr. to ſell or expoſe to ſale, 
 VENEERING, or FINEERING. See 


ic. (A. ) acting by poiſon, 
VE'NEMOUS (A.) — * 
VENERABLE (A.) reſpectable; to be 
treated with reverence. 5 
VENEREAL (A.) infefel with the 
| ng Gs (S.) the pleaſures of.the bedg 
hunting. 


 VENESE/ 'CTION 


VER 
 VENESE/CTION (s.) blood-letting. 


VE/NGEANCE (s.) revenge; penal re- 


tribution, . 

VE/NIAL (A.) pardonable ; excuſable. 

VENFSON (S.) the fleſh of deer. 

VENOM (S.) poiſon. 

VENT, or venT-#oLE (S.) a TP 
a"fmall aperture left in the tubes or pipes of 
fountains, to facilitate the air's eſcape 3 or, 
occafionally to give them freſh air, as in 
froſty weather, &c, 

VE/'NTER (S.) Phyficians divide the hu- | 
man body into three regions, venters, or ca- 
vities ; the firſt is the bead, containing the 
| brain Ge. the ſecond is the breaft, or thorax, 
containing the organs of reſpiration ; the 
third, which is the belly, is that which con- 
tains the inteſtines and organs of generation 


and digeſtion; called by Anatomiſts, the | 


abdomen. It is alſo uſed for the children 


whereof a woman is deliver'd at one preg- |' 


nancy; thus two twins are ſaid to be of the 

ſame venter. 

' VE'NTIDUCTS (8.) are ſpiracles or 
paſſages to give wind to ſubterraneous 


VE'NTILATE (V.) to fan z winnow; | 
diſcufs, 


VENTILA/TOR (S.) is a machine, in- | 
vented by Dr Hales, by which the noxious 
air of any cloſe place, as an hoſpital, gaol, 
hip, chamber, Sc. may be changed for freſn 


vity in the brain, and in the heart. 
VENTRYLOQUIST (S.) one who 


ſpeaks in ſuch a manner that the ſound ſeems 


to iſſue from his belly. 

WY ator og. (S.) hazard, chance, riſque, 

ſea or land. 

2 (S.) among Aſtronomers, is ohe 
*. the inferior planets, revolving round the 
a in an orbit between that of mercury and 

the earth, which ſhe performs in 224 days, 


x7 hours; and her motion round her own | 
axis in 23 hours. Venus is eaſily diffinguiſh- | 


| ed by her brightneſs and whiteneſs, which 
exceeds that of all other plants. To Che- 
miſtry, it is the ſame e | 
VERA'CITY (s.) truth; con- 
of report with fact. 
VERB (S.) in Grammar, is a word ſerv- 
99 2 to expreſs what we affirm of any ſubſect, 
or attribute to it. 
fixed to this Dictionary. 
VE'RBAL (A.) ſomething that delongs 
to verbs, or even to words ſpoken with the 
mouth. 
VERBA'TIM (P.) word for word. 
VE'RBERATE (V.) to beat or ſtrike. 
F VERBERA'TION (S.) in Phyſics, is'a 
term uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, 
Which ariſes from a verberation of the air, 

when ftruck in divers manners by the ſeve- 
tal parts of the ſonorous body firſt put into a 


See the Cxamman.pre- | 


| caterpillars, 


VER 
motion, - 
Mages ( A. ) full of words jos 


rs 


vibratory 


VERDANT (A.) green - 
VE/RDEGREASE, or vERDEGR is 8.3 


a ruſt of copper, uſed by painters as a green 
colour. 


VE/RDERER (s. ) a judicial officer of Ce 


king's foreſt. 


\ "VP/RDICT (8.) the judgment, 7 MY 


mination of a jury. 

VE/RDITOR (S.) 421 of Ae 
| ſubſtance, uſed by the painters as a blue, and, 
mixed with yellow, as a green colour. 

VERDO'Y (S.) in Heraldry, denotes a 
bordure of a coat of arms, charged with any 
pang or parts of flowers, fruits, ſeeds, plants, 


VE/RDURE (S.) the ene of graſs, 
trees, vegetables, Ce. 
VERGE (S.) fignifies the compass of che 
King's court, which bounds the juriſdiction 
of the lord ſteward of the houſhold; and 
which is thought to have been 12 miles 
round. Alſo, the ſtick or rod, whereby one 
is admitted tenant to a copyhold eſtate. 

VE RGERS (S.) certain officers of the 
king's courts, who carry white wands before 
the judges. In 3 oY carry a rod 


* with filyer, before the biſhop, dean, 
VERIFY * ) to make good; to juſtify 3 


| io confirm ; o prove true. 


"VENTRICLE (S.) the ſtomach ; a ca- 


VERISUMILAR (A.) probable; credible; 


: 


ikely. 

| VERJUICE (5) is the juice of vintipe 

[gap or ns wel or of ſweet apples while 
acid; 


VERMICE'LLI, or vERMICHELLY 8. 


is a compoſition of flour, cheeſe, yolks of 


epps, ſugar and ſaffron, reduced to à paſte, 
and formed into long ſlender pieces like - 
worms, by forcing it with a piſton thro? a 
number of little holes. 

FF peta rom gies pen (A.) reſerabling I 


"VER MICULATION (S.) the breedingof 


worms. 
VERMVLION (S.) a bright and deut 
red colour, of which there are two forts, the 


, my and the faQitious ; the firſt is 20 


in ſome filver mines 3 the other is made 


mineral cinnabar. 


VE'RMIN (S.) is a collective name in- 
cluding all kinds of little animals, or inſects 
which are hurtful or troubleſome to men, 
beaſts, fruits, De. as worms, flies, lice, fleas, 
mice, Cc. 

VERNACULAR ( (A.) is applied to any 

thing that is peculiar to ſome one couditry. ' 
VE'RNAL (A.) is ſomething belonging to 
the ſpring ſeaſon, Yerna Signs, are thoſe 
the ſun is in, during the ſpring ſeaſon, viz. 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. Yernal Equi- 
er, is that which happens when the fun is 
5AZz aicending 


W , * * 


* 


VES 


aſcending from the equator towards the noi th- 


VERSIOTILE (A.) changeable, variable, 
that may be turned about. | 

VERSE (s.) in Poetry, is à line, or part 
of a diſcourſe, conſiſting of a amber of long 


and ſhort ſyllables, which run with an a- 


greeable cadence. Alſo, of the 
bible is divided into "ang 2 

_ VE/RSED (A.) Killed in any thing. 

VERSED STN or ax Ancu (S.) is the 
ſegment of the diameter of a circle, lying 
between the foot xf a right line, and the | 
lower extremity- of the arch. 

VERSIFICA*TION (S.) is the art or 
manner of making verſe ; ufo, the tune and 
cadence of it. 

VERSION (S.) a tranſlation out of one 
a ge into another. 

— BAS) n is a term for a 


ARI x (S.) the back-bone, being 
the 24 bones of which the ſpine conſiſts, and 
on which the ſeveral motions of the trank of 
the body are 

VERTEX (s.) in Anatomy, denotes the 
crow: of the head; alſo, the top of any other 
24. In Aſtronomy, it is the point of 


. the Zenith. 
VE'RTICLE cizct x (S.) in Aſtromony, 


icularly over our heads, pro- | 


apt ole of the here paſiing theo? . | 


' Zenith and Nadir. 

VERTICAL yiaxz (S.) in Conjcy, is 2 
plane paſſing thro” the vertex'of the cone, and 
Parallel t any conic feftion. 

_ VERTICAL LIxE (S.) in Conics, is a 
right line drawn on the vertical plane, and 
paſſing thro the vertex of the cones. 

VERTICAL 571 (S.) is a ſun-dial“ 
drawn on the plane of a vertical circle, or 


A to the horizon. 
14 VERTICAL (S.) in Aſtronomy, 


is that vertical circle or azimuth which 


{cs thro* the 


of the meridian 3 or which 
is perpendi 


3 the meridian, and 'paties] 


_ thro? the equingRtial 


points. 
VERTPAITY (S.) is that property of the | a 
e ex. 


ck wane is @ diſeaſd in which the 
VE/SICA (S.) in Anatomy, is a bladder, 


rn ey 
humour is comained. 


i 24,090 e e, 


VIBRATION (S.) in Mechanics, is a re- 8 


. ee ee; a giddineſs 3 diz- 1 
_—_ AEineſs. 


R 
VESPERTI NE (A.) a term uſed of 2 
lanet or ſtar, when it ſets ſoon after the ſun. 


thing for holding liquors, or any other mat- 
ters. In Anatomy, the veins, arseries, lym- 


photics, Sc. are called veſſels. In Naviga- 


tion, all ſorts of ſhippin 


VEST (S. 5 e 2 child's gar 


ment. 

VE STALS (S.) among the antient Ro- 
mans, were prieſteſſes of the goddeſs Veſta, 
| and had the perpetual fire committed to their 


- - VE'STIBLE (s.) in Architecture is an 
open place before the hall, or at the bottom 
of the ſtaircaſe. In Anatomy, it is a ca- 


vity forming the middle part of the labyrinth 
of the ear. Lk 

VE'STIGE (S.) a footltep, or mar 
behind in paſſing. 

VE/STRY (S.) a place adjoining to the 
church, where the veſtments of the miniſter 
are kept ; and alſo a meeting at ſuch place, 
conſiſting 'of the miniſter, officers, and chicf 
men of the pariſh, 


habit. 
VETCHES (8.) a grain call'd tares. 
VE'TERAN (S.) an old ſoldier ; one 
grown old in ience. 
+ VEX (V.] to plague, teaze, torment. . 
VEXA'TION (S.) grief, trouble, afflic- 


VIVA LacTzA (s.) i in Aſtronomy, the 
milky way, or 
VVA 0118 (S.) the ſun's way, in Af. 


led, becauſe the ſun never goes out of it. 
Vr AL. Sce Phial. 


are the eſophagus, and guts ; the 
j'firſ pa ages. 

U/GLINESS (S.) deformity 3 homelineſs z 
turpitude; moral 


VI ANDS (S.) food 3 dreſſed. 
VIA“ TIcUM s.) in the church of Rome, 
denotes the euchariſt, adminiſter” d to perſons 
at the point of death. 

VIBRATE (V.) to ſhake or quiver z to 
brandiſh ; to move to and fro, | 


gular reciprocal motion of a body, as a pen- 
dulum, &c. which, being freely ſuſpended, 


; * or olcillates, firſt this way, and then 
tha 
VIBBUSSANT (A.) quaverinz, trilling, 


VESI/CAFORY 80 is an external me- maki 


dicine, ſerving to raiſc a bliſter. 
fm n (S.) in the church of Rome, 
£1 


the aſtarnoon ſer vice, anſwer; in 
ofthe whereof, are impropriated or . 


ſome meaſure, to the evening e t 
church of England. 

VESPERTVLIO (S.) the bat, is a genus 
of quadrupeds, but has been generally, ito! 


VICAR (S.) is a perſon appointed as de- 
ret to another. In the Canon Law, it de- 
notes the ptieſt of a pariſh, the predial tithes 
i. e. belong to a chapter, religious houſe, Cc. 


the vicar a convenient ſalary. 


mT Oo aa _ * the 


4 


_ 


birds. | | 


VICA RIOQOUS 


VE'SSEL (S.) in general, denotes any 


VESTURE (S.) a garment, dreſs, robe, 


, is uſed for the ecliptic line, ſo cal- 


PRIMA VVA(S.) among Phyſicians, wy; 
ftomach, 


or à layman, who receives them, and allows 


vre ARAGE (S.) the benefice of a vicar, 


„ 

VICA'RIOUS (A.) deputed; delegated; 

: ſubordinate, 

VICE-(S.) in Ethics, is defined an elective 
habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, 
from the juſt medium wherein virtue is placed. 
Allo, a eee. uſed by ſmiths, to form their 
iron works. 

VICEGE'RENT (S.) a lieutenant ; de- 

uty; ſubſtitute. 

VICE-ROY (S.) the governor of a king- | 
dom, by and under the ere er HEAR 
vereign. 

VVCINAGE, or vz4cixniTY (5. ) near- 
neſs ; neighbourhood. 

VICI'SSITUDE (S.) the regular ſucceſſion | 
of one thing after another; as day and night, 

_ 

VICTIM (S.) a living creature to be 9 
fered in ſacriſice. 

VICTORY (8. ) the defeat or overthrow 

of . enemy, 
| 'CTUALS (S.) 4050 any ſullcnance, | 
meat, or proviſions, 
VIDVITY (S.) widowhood.  ' © 
VIE (V.) to emulate; to mme ex- 
cel others. 
VIEW (S.) acht; proſpeRt ; 3 ſurvey. 
VVGILANCE (s. 9 watchfulneſe. 
VVGILS (S.) are the faſts before certain 
feſtivals, 
i Ae (S.] force, ſtrength, energy; 


A (A.) mean, deſpicable, baſe, wang 
wicked, 


VILIFY (V.) to defame, deſpiſe, debaſe, - 


VILL, or vitziact (S.) is an aſſemblage 
of _ inhabited chiefly by farmers ans 


3 VILLAIN, or VILLEIN (S.) in our an- 
tient cuſtoms, denotes'a bondman or ſervant; 
one who held lands by a baſe tenure ;. bp 
now, a wicked wretch. 
VITLLANAGE, or viLLENAGE (S.)/4 2 
tenure by doing ſervile offices to the lord. 
VPLLAINOUS (A.) baſe, vile, wicked, ' 
infamous, 
VPILLI (S.) among Botaniſts, is 2 kind of: 
55 coarſe hair, or the e, 
5 | 
VILLOSE (A.) ſhaggy; pb hairy. | 


_. VVMINEOUS (A.) made of twigs, ' 
» + -þE extended as far weſtward as we think fit, * 


VI NCIBLE (A.) conquerable. 

VINCTURE (S.) a binding. 
 .. VINCULUM (S.) in Matheinidcs; © is a 

character in form of a line or ſtroke, drawn 
over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when tom- 
pounded of ſeveral letters or quantities, to 
connect them, and ſhew they are to be mul- 
tiplied, or divided, &c, together by the other 


term. Thus d +a X 6— e, ſhews that 4 | 


is to be multiplied into a + 6 — c. 
„ (V.) to gather the vint- 


INDIA TE (v.) to juſtify, defend, ſup- | 


A 


called becauſe pla 


VIR 
port, maintain. | 
VIN DICA/TION 6. ) deluge; aertions 
juſtification, 
- VINDV/CTIVE (A.) revangefol 
VINE (S.) a noble plant or ſhrub of the 


creeping. nn 


grapes 
VINEGAR (S.) an acid penetrating li- 
| quor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, Sc. 
VINEYARD 525 is a plantation of vines. 
VI NOUS (A.) ſomething that has the 

taſte and ſmell of wine, 

N (S.) a kind of border, clones 
uſed by printers at the enn 


chapter, &c, 
VINNEWED (A.} mouldy, hoary, muſty. 
VINTAGE 25 23 of wine for 


each ſeaſon; the time of gathering grapes. 
VINTNER (S.) one who ſells wine. 
VIOL. (S.) a muſical inſtrument of the 
ſame form with the violin, and ſtruck like 
that with a bow. 
IOI ATE (V.)to injure, infringe, break, 
raviſh, deflower, 
VIOLWT ION (S.) the act of violating 3 


VIOLENT (A.) is a thing done by force, 
oppoſed to ſpontaneous, 

VTVOLIN, . or F19DLE (S.) is a muſical 
inftrument mounted- with four. firings, and 
played on with a bow. 

VIPER (S.) is the 72 RES, and 
miſchievous in its bite of all the European 


VIRA/GO 8.) 4 a woman eee 

Kature and courage, with the ae 
6 A : 
VIRGIN (S.) 3 who. has had no 
carnal commerce with man. The term is 
alſo applied to many other things, while they 
remain in their priſtine fate, and before a 
have undergone any manual operation 

VIRGINAL. — a 3 Gl inftrument, 

yed on by . 

VIX NIA . N.) 
American colonies, ſituated between 74 7 
Bo” weſt longitude, . and between 36 and 
39⁰ͤ north latitude, bounded by the river Pa- 
towmack, which ſeparates it from Maryland, 
18 the north; by the Atlantic ocean, on 

eaſt; by Carling; on the ſouth ; and may 


a „ 


VIRGILNITITV (S.) is the teſt or criterion 
of a virgin, or thas-which Sine her to that 
denomination. my; 

VIRGO (S.) is one of the tacien figns of 
the zodiac, and is marked thns' M, and, in 
Ptolemy's / Pa wry conſiſts of 32 ſtars; in 
Tycho's, of 735 and in the Britannie, of 89. 

"VIRPLE (S:) ſomething that belongs or is 
peculiar to a man, or the male ſex, 

VIRTUAL, or rorENXTI AE (A.) aner 
thing that has a r of acting or wan. 


VIRTUALITY (S.) efficacy, bY 
VR. 


2 - © 04 WS e500 it er A 2 „é „%.“: . %%% 


+ ment Helow''@ Count, "ok" 


rd 4 wood; A 


VET 
VPRTVE (S.) is « term uſed in various 
ſetifes. In the general i denotes power, or 


perfection of any thing, whether natural or 
ſupernatural, animate of inartimate, effential 


or acceſfary. But in its more ore proper und fe- 


rained ſenſe, it ſigniſtes an habit which im- 


proves and  perfe@s the pollefſor and, his #6 
tions. 


VR 3 pour pur La 
is che third or chojrof ange 

" VRTUOSO(S.) is a bob 1 OR 
learning: but among ds, the term ſeems to 
be uppropriated to us W who apply themſelves 


10 curious and quaint, rather er N ſtu- 


dies. 
- FPRULENCE Cs.) poilbny or venom ; 
of temper ; bitterneſs. 


or power; adopted by phyfical writers to ex- 
greſs divers kinds of natural powers or facul- 


ties. 
VUSAGE (S.) the face, countenarice, look. 
Ie {S.) in Anatomy, the fame 


| alth tacralds; 
VTSCID/an@ viscovs 75 glutinors and 


Mcky, like birdlime. 
VISCOUNT (S.) is a 0 


of nobility 
and above a 


VISIBLE (A.) that erw ges. 
VISION 5 9 Optics, is the act of ſee- 
ing or perceiving external objects, by means 


vines, it fignifies an appearance which God 


ſent his prophets and ſaints, ei- 
ther by way of dream or reality: ſuch were 
| the viboas of Ezekiel, Amos, St Paul, Sc. 


Ir (s.) an act of civility, friend{fi 


or god neighbourhood, in order to keep _ 


correſpondence 
aer (S.) is one ohe goes to vice 


' - VISITATION: (8.) in Lew, is an act of 


ier ee tes che the lows ind Tegülz- 


tions thereof be duly obſerved. Alſo, an of- 
fice performed b:; 
onee in three ysars, or by the archdeacon once 
every year; by vißting the churches and their 
rectors throughout the whole dioceſe. It alſo 


denotes a general — rn by God! forthe 


— F 
VISOR 48092 Aa — for 2 Utgaite. 


VISTA, or visro (S.] a view open'd 
pect thto' an avenue. 

- VISUAL (4) in-general, denotes ſome- 
thing bel to viſion. 5 


VITAL (A. J as an appellation giveh to 
whatever miniſters principally to the conſti- 
tuting or maintaining of life in the bodies of 
animals: 2 heart, lungs, and in 


biſnop in every dioceſe 


UL V 


vv rious (A.) corrupt, wicked, lewd... 
VITREAL, orviTx kous (A.) clear, or 
brittle as glaſs; and is a to the humour 
of 222 2 reſembles 

a fine clear jelly in appearance. 
ban td: e 15 in — 
the converting a bod Pals by means of 
1 28s done by fern 


| 


compound body formed of the of me- 
tals difſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and that 
either bythe operations of nature, within the 


earth, or rin the chemiſtꝰs elaboratorybyp proper 
water, brought to the form of (alt. 


; VIVA'CIOUS (A.) ſprightly, gay, aQtive,' 
lively. ( ) ſprightly, gay, 580 


VIVA'CITY (S.) livelineſs; f 5 
neſs; { Sol ries > 7 lrightli- 


| VI'VARY (S.) a park, warren, ftew or 

 fiſh-pond, 
VIVID A.) lively, active, blooming. 
VIVIFICA/TION (S.) in Medicine, ir 

the art of vivifying ; that is, of contributing 


VIVIPAROOUS (A.) is an 
plied to ſuch A as bring forth 
young alive and perfect, in — nd 
to thoſe that lay eggs, which are called ovi-' 


| ef the ebam of fight, the eyc. Among Di- | parous animals. 


VFVO (S.) in Architecture, is the ſhaft 
or tuft of a column. 


and applied to a woman, whoſe. 
thereby compared to a ſhe-fox, _ 
U'LCER (S.) in Surgery, is 2 ſolution of 
the ſoft parts of our bodies, together with the 
ſkin, produced by ſome internal cauſe, as art 
my, abſceſs, or acrimonivus hu- 


nature is, 


of a caſk, or other veſſel, as it wants of be⸗ 


* 1% (8.) in Anatomy, is one of the 
bones of the fore- arm, reaching from che el- 
bow to the wxiſt. 

ULTIMATE (A.) laft, final. 


colour, prepared from lapis lazuli, by calcina- 
tion. 
ULTRAMONTA'NE (A.) beyond the 


mountains. 


to be without, or beyond, the limits o our 
wortd or ſyſtem, 

U'LVERSTON (P. N.) a town in hoes 
caſhire, diſtant from London 268 miles. Its 
fairs are held Holy Thurſday, and firſt Thurſ- 
day after Oct. 25 tor pedlary ; the n is 


glaſs in fufon, 


cs, ſand, pebbles, 
| VVTRIOL S.) in Natural Fiffory, is a 


malignity ; ' VTTULINE (A.) of, or belongin 1 
vis (s.) is Latin word, figniying tone | calf. 5 


to the action Rod on life, or 12 = | 


. VIXEN (S.) is the name of a ſhe- fer; 


Lack ($:) in Gauging, is fo much 


ULTRAMARINE (A.) is a beautiful bine 


. FLTRAMUNDA'NE (A.) beyond the 
world; is that part of the univerſe e, | 


chick together, and all of the ſame height. 


off the ſun and rain, 


not familiarly known. 


, did, not-touched, not moved. 


| poſed. to, or inclined. 


UNA 


UMBELS'(S. ) among Botaniſte, are the 


round tufts ar heads of certain plants ſet 


'U/MBER, or dunn (S.) is a kind of 
dry duſky-coloured earth, which, diluted with 
water, ſerves ta make a dark brown calour, 
called a hair-colour. 

- UMBPLICAL (A.) among Anatomiſts, 
is 1 relating to the umbilicus, or 


UAB IcAl roixvs (S.) Mee, 
ties; the fame with foci. 
U/MBLES (S.) the entrails of a deer. 


, UMBO (.) the point. or prominent part 
U/MBONE (S.) the ſtyle or piftil of a 


wer. 

U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhade or ſhadow j re- 
ſentment ; offence ; ſuſpicion of injury. 
 UMBRA/GEOUS (A.) thady. 

UMBRE'ELA (S.) a {kreen, uſed to keep 


U'MPIRE (s.) a third perſon choſen to 
decide a controverſy left to arbitration, 

UNA'BLE (A.) — weak; waht- 
ing power. 
UNACCE/PTABLE ( A.) not pleafing; 
unwelcome z not agreeable, 

UNACCOU'NTABLE (A.) inexplicable; 
not reducible. to rule or reaſon.; not ſubje&t; 
not to be controlled. 

UNACCU'STOMED (A.) not uſed; Dew; | 
unuſual, 


 UNACQUAUNTED- (A.) ignorant of; 


UNA'/CTIVE (A.) idle; unemployed. 
U/NADVISED (A.) raſh; inconſiderate. 
UN AFFE/CTED (A.) real, e 


UNA IDE D (A.) unaſſiſtet. 

_ UNALLVED (A.) without alliance. 

UNA/NIMOUS (A.) of one mind; of one 
accord. 


UNAPPA'LLED (A.) undaunted 5 unte- 
rified. 


UNAPPEA/SED (A. ) not to be paciſied 3 
implacable. 

UNAPPRO/ACHABLE (A.) inacceffible. 

UN. APT (A.) dull; not ready; not diſ- 


UNARRA'YED (A.) not ranged.in order 
of battle; uncloathed. 

UNA/RTFUL (A.) without art or in. 

UNASSAVLED{A.) not attacked, or aſ- 


UNA'SSURED (A.) dident; not ede 
truſted: - 


 UNATTAINABLE (A.) not to be. ob-! b 


; beyond our reach. 


UNAVAILABLE (A) uſeleſs; to. no | 


purpoſe, 


UNAVO/IDABLE (A.) itievitable ; not 


to be avoided. 
UN AUTHORIZED (A.) not ſupported || © 
commiſſion... 


e RE * 


UND 
U'NAWARS, or vaAwARES (P. aner- 
pectedly, ſuddenly, not thought us ) 


There are many mare words vegtaaing with ö 


un, which, far brevity's ſake, 8 
for un being a privative and negative par 
ticle, it renders the fignification of the ward 
to which it is joined quite contrary to its 
real meaning, which being : obſerved, it 
a wants no farther explanation z as uncommon 
is the reverſe of common unſatisſied, af 
ſatiaſied, &c. There are, however, ſome 
exceptions to this __ as in the words 
following. 
UNBECOY'F, or UNBEGOTTEN (A) 4 
expaly without. generation; not yet gene- 


" UNBELVEP 6 (S.) infidelity; diene i in 


ty. 
UNCA/SING (S.) among Spottſmen, fig- 
nifies the cutting 8 or ſkinning of a fox. 
U'NCIA (s.) is a Latin term, denoting the 
twelfth” part of any thing; as the x2rh. part 


of a pound called an ounce, and the x2th part 


of a foot called an inch. 
UNCLE (S.) the father's or mother's bro- 


U'NCFAL (A.) is an epithet given. by A 
tiquaries to certain large fized letters, anticnt 
ly uſed in-infcriptions and epitaphs. 

UNCO/UTH (A.) rude, rough, odd, ſtrange, 


— (S.) is the act of anointin 
or rubbing with oil, or other fatty matter, 
In matters of Religion, it is uſed for the cha- 
| rafter conferred on ſacred things, by anoint- 
ing them with oil, The Hebrews anointed - 
| both their kings and high-prieſts at the cere- 
mony of their inauguration, - The unction of 


3.7 | kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony introdoced 
In the 


late among Chriſtian | 
antient Chriſtian church, unction always ac 
companied baptiſm and confirtuation. Ex- 
treme unction, or anointing perſons in the 
article of death, was alſo practiſed by the an- 
tient Chriſtians, in compliance · with the pre- 
copy & of St James, Chap. v. 12, 14. And 
the Reon church have advanced it to the 


a | 
IO es (8.) is a regular l | 


of el eleven 


ſides. | 
| UNDER! (P.) below; beneaths. Jeſs thang. 
in a ſtate of ſubjection to. 


' UNDERSTAND (V.) to conceive, * 
n know, or.corprehiend; + | 
TA/NDING (S.) denotes the 
a, exerciſe, or exertion, af this faculty, or 
the action whereby the mind knows: things, 
or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. 
UNDERTAKE (V.) to take upon ont; 
to be bound for; to promiſe ; to engage in. 
UNDERTA/KERS (S.) were . 
— perſons as were employed by the 
rveyors, and acted as their deputies. * 


preſeat they are called. eren or re, 


\ 


| 
14 
| 
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UNI 


who furniſh out funerals. Alfo, fuch as un- 
 .ertake any great work. 


UNDER WOOD (S.) is a coppice, or any 
wwood that is not accounted timber, 

- UNDULA'TION- (s.) in Phyſics, is a 
kind of tremulous motion or vibration obſer- 


of CORN (8 8, i an 2 famous a- 


Wong the Antients, but ſuppoſed by the Mo- 
glerns as fabulous, denominated from its di- 
characteriſtic 


Ninguiſhing of having one horn 
, about five palms long, and growing in 
— — K i one of the 

of the crown. 
Keg eqn hor 9 ($2 is a very . 
one 13 about 


5s fixed in the upper jaw, and 


| ET of 27 fith, jt 


"the auber one of the fogi td ra ar 


1 Grammar, it is a 
whereby th 


VOL 


of diſcrete » In the Drama, there 


are three unities to be obſerved, wiz. the 


unity of action, of time, and of place. In 
the Epic Poem, the great, and 
2 is that of the action. 
IVERSAL (A.) ſomething that is 
common to many, or to 392 
'LITY (S.) is that 
" which Jenominates à thing univerſal. ene 
—U'NIVERSE (s.) is a collective name, 
Esnifying the whole world, or the aſſem- 
W—_ Heaven and Earth, with all things 


(S.) be term, 


i UNIVERSITY 
app to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges, 


erein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, 
appointed to teach them to ſtudents; and 
3 or certificates of ſtudy in the 


5 Ares faculties are taken up. 


28 (A.) in the Schools, is ap- 

hed to two or more names, or terms, that 

ve but one ſignification, in oppoſition to e- 

quirocal, which is when one term has two 
| or more fignifications, 


- UNLE'SS (p.) except ; if not; ſuppoſing 


it otherwiſe. 

VOCA'BULARY (S.) in Grammar, de- 
notes a collection of the words of a lan- 
| guage, with their Ggnifications, r 
N a Dictionary, Lexicon, or Nomencla- 


8 Focar g 9 is ſomething that relates to 
the voice or ſpeech. 

VOCATION ([S.) calling by the will of 
God z a ſummons; a trade or employment. 

VOICATIVE (A.) in Grammar, is the 
fifth tate or caſe. 

VOCPFFEROUS (A.) clamorous, wad, 
noiſy, 

OGUE (8 9 mode, faſhion, cuſtom. 

VOUICE 8. is a ſound produced in the 
throat and mouth of an animal, by 8 
ratus of inſtruments for that purpoſe. 
circumſtance in ig 
come to be conſider d as either 
active or paſfive./ eee e eee it 
denotes a vote or ſu 


ne (A.) 5 thing dons; which, at the- 


m- time of | doing, it was contrary. to law, is 
ral | ſaid to be void, — 


Es (A.) that be annulled, 
) that may 


vacated,” or 


VO/IDANCE, or vacancy (S.) in the 
Canon. Law, is wo want of an incumbent 
a'benefice, WM. 
Vol. (s.) — Heralds, ſigniſies the 
"two wings of a' fowl joined "together, borne. 


tin Ay, as being the whole that makes 
the: © Accordingly 


, a. demi-vol is a 


fngle win (8) is the palm or infide. of the 
hand, 


- VOLANT A0) in Heraldry,” is, when 
« bid in a cont of arms is drawn flying. 


vol. A. 


& only 


- » VOLATILE (A.) lively, fickle, change- 
able. In Phyſics, it is a term uſed for 


rendering fixed bodies vo 


** 


ters into the ſervice of his own accord. 


5 luxurious. 


eie 

bd uman on — 

vulfions, : * 
vo urr (s.) the matter diſcharged from | 

the ſtomach; an emetie medicine. 
VORWCIOUS (A. ) greedy io gating; ra- 

Heer wr 24 2 3 54 8 N 4 14 


VOR 


bodies whoſe elements or firſt component 
parts are eaſily ſeparated from each other, 


and diſperſed in air, 
VOLATILIZA'TION ( S.) is the art of 
or of reſolv- 


ing them by fire into a fine ſubtle vapour or 
ſpirit, hich eaſily diffipates and flies away. 


_ VOLE (S.) » a deal "Tents Har hn | 


| n 1 058 or Hebe 6 ch 
fer the Bt of is wy, 


VOLTTION (S.) is the act of willing, 
VO'LLEY (S.) is a 2 
2 a great number s at 


or, or vot 7 (S.) in the , is 
2 round or circular tread z or a gait « two 
treads, made by a horfe going fi * 
a center, in ſuch a manner that 

treads make parallel tracts, 2 
by the fore · feet, and another ſmaller by the 
hind- feet, the croup ap towards the 
center, bearing outwards. / 
Demi-volt, is a demi-round of one or two 
treads, A renſoerſed wolt, is a tract of two 
e horſe's head to the center, 


croup out. 
" YOLUBPLITY (S.) an aptneſs to roll ; 
cy of ſpeech 

VO/LUBLE A. rolled eaſily nimble; 
aftive 3 fluent SR. F i "1 

. VO'LUME (S)) i is a book, n of 
a juſt bulk to be bound Ag elf. 

n A.) | confftingof miny, 


1008 3 


871 ARY (A.) ust z readyz un 
compelled. 


VO'LUNTARY (S.) in Muſic, is a piece 
Tae, e according to 


' VOLUNTWER (S.) is a ſoldier who en- 


VOLCANO 8 a burning monntain, 


4 8 (S.) 16 a perſon addiQt- 
o pleaſure and ! 


VGLUrPTOUOUS (J) given to exceſs of 
VOLUTE (.) in Architecture, In a kind 


of ſpiral ſcrall, uſed in the Joale and C 14 
poſite capitals, whereof it makes the princi- 1 


pal characteristic and orhament. 
VO/MICA (S.) in Medicine, is commotly 
taken for a —_— i AIR or an 


* (S.) En 1 2 


Hat, compreſſed, * ait of an Faſt-Indfany. affair. 
tree, the wood of which is the lignum eblu- 


brinum, or ſnake- Wood of the ſhops. Ir is 


whirlwind, or n nt 
motion of the air in citcles ; alſo, an eddy, 
or whirlpool. In the Cartefan philoſop 
itis af or colleCtion of particles of mat- 
R RT OO AA ps ng 


IP VO'TARY {$.) one who it under the ob- 
LA — og has devoted him- 


affair is" to be carried by Aus, | 
ee 


e [give 
VOUCH (V. * 212 
maintain. | 
ä 
led into court, to make another's war- 
ranty. He that voucheth ig called the Youcher, 
and the perſon that is vouched is Called the 
Voucher. Voucher is likewiſe à receipt or ac- 
quittance in'caſes of account, 
r kong 
or 


„ 
UPBRAPD s reproach; ln id the 
teeth, for a benefit conferred ; to revile ; to 
treat with conte a 

UPHE'LD A.] maintained ; _ 


_ UPHOLD R an undertaker 
who furniſhes LY + 
 UPHOLSTER 9 VPHOLSTEREL 8. \ 2 
tradeſman whom A 
_ _ * . 1 
U 
4 to that which 8. 3 1, ay 


$4 3 . 73 Rut- | 
Lad. of e 1 


 landfhire 

* held e . 

— 1 is on fon Wai. 
 U'PPISH 


led alſo an 
'U'PROAR 2 2 . 


er (8 N. en t an 


N one of 8 
an . in Woreeler- 
' ſhite, 183 nt + Hom "Eval 
we . Borg it Thurſday after Millent, 
Th . for horſes,  cat- 
- and Thurſta — 
Au ditto and 1 73 


\ 
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URA N. goddeſs ho {of money. In Lv a 
cha ＋ pn 13 poles in a perſon for I 0 lg, 
URBAN . courteſy j com- e that he to whoſe ule the truſt is made 
ice z © Ian receive the profits. 
1 IH ge hey ate a 90 USE(V . babitu- 
Bucky | 1 8 
i (55 [gt nn has dhe pn 5 7 * 
VR) Jin Ani are -t care A 
n "ef 
be Geet the 115 5 to the h * 4 eo 22 . of cos Alſo, — 


e go 
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Fave e the 
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ban Lo: THOMNI3T We oe forte an 8 when a ani 
7 e * 

r 5 — — done by 8 of the - "Et 

robes, and bhav- houſe. of P 

. Viriaus 


met Ae g e eee > their 
opinion wald be but F .. 
I 25 8 ED 
2 ore that ve cn pretend to 


3 e 


U 8. 
e 


ret (8, 


* 


d.) in Flamen "ru 


conrenience 1 e by — — 


Ker th. 
In over to diſcover e-pationt's / +: USURIQUS. CONTRACT 689 þ ao 
ar the 3 lying 2 


RPA'TION (33 1 an injurious 


a enjoy m is of ew 
Et 2 


ain or profit which a 


V'SAGE.(S.): — rt; g | 2 
| Li ($.). in Commigice, 4s-a ter- { forbidde 


ze time fixed'for the /payment.of bi 
"of the hills being accepted, or from the day! able, 
their date; and thus called becauſe regu- [as p 


as pots, pans, 


ted by the 3 or cuſtum of the place | b 85 belonging to the womb. 
' wherein they were drawn ' U'TERVUS (S.) in 3 1s the w 
© _ V8#(S. habit, pradfice, cling inter a hollow body, called alſo the matrix, © 


ter of the 
EEE 


Z T 4 

8 u, ftuated between the | „ 1 
bladder and the rectum, and deftin'd to the | „tee alt i good be ee 2 
office of generation, for containing the fœtus. "IF... .nl 2 


T (S.] uſefolneſs; profit; con- 
105 te the ee Aa 25S 
PMOST (A.) extreme ; in the higheſ 2" Alphabet, and- is compounded, as 
degree. its name implies, of two V's. The He- 
TTER. (A.) extreme ; totaly entire 3 n it net; 2 


U 
2 or ertkron. it is ſt peculiat to the n- 9 
TIER (V.) ts hots , pronouner, Wil | the 9 Britons, Se." I 


eee 


n it is originall lcd, „ -Y 
from Londun. — ee e r. This letter js of an 


n re b 9, e hid, e ar | 

| the eye,” into a kind of double vowel, or 
\ Hebes, "mew, tow; | 2 45 in lot; tow, cou, Tc. * be- 
© "5 5 18 
_ Gi) the coi pes e it bkewiſc beſpre 4 


9 0 An 
ee (40 u e Vi to: Fe heyy; 
1 10 e h 5 


* dn ee e . ts eto hiofegtrs. 7 | 
F N 7 8 
. . * 
TURE (5. 2 ravertous Fe N Deo ey = 
ee, N 


and, that 4 than Getxing 
dees apy thing to the 
LOS 888 * 


| x ay i . 22 n SOOT 7 J 1 
U'XBRIDGE (p. N,) i a, tom in 
dleſex, iles a ' 7 


1$ m 
_held Jaan, 35 2 Oct. 10, fo „ c 
and market is on £5114 
U'XOR 33 amang Cheat en eee 80 nown 
us e mercury of metals. "I-17 [Wes Vs. NY 2 
| UXO RIQUS (4) exceſlive bund og, of goods 48 f thief,» being purſued, Lobos 1 
doating en 1 Hind, — ke Ling rh 


VZHECK Teraz, „ E826 « large |: of the anagor. Alſo; aimed. by no- 


ane of Ai bounded eg eas oi do f the minor's. 
Ber ts the eaft, FEY Fam ine, or Wagon, . 


od * SAR WY Wok Nath, po and — — de- Wande 


fart, which ſeparates ſea, N lor 
on the welt, are held-28 Saturday in May, for cattle of 

* U/ZIFIR — aame N | n, for 
given to clnnabar, - EN | ſmall 


© $4 +. &4 x 


» 
# 


2 —»„-— = 
HD eee 


WAIVE en foiſake'or abindon... 


| 
1 
| 
| 
1 


WAL 
ſmall cattle -and ſheep 3 the market is on 
WA/INROPE (S.) along rope with 3 


2 load is bound on a Waggon. 
8 (8): the timber work in 


WR (5 (S.) a piece of rimber, two yard port 
8 * and a foot broad. 
AIST (e.) dun allef.gart of the be- 3 


dy; the middle dexk or floor of | a ſhip, . 
WAIT CF.) te , Ray fas, attend. 


# 
a 82 0 1 


r & 


Law, it is applied to a woman, who, for- 
any crime, for n 


AKE or: Peres 18.) 8 
e ee e e een Bb W 


WARE b ee 


N 
of candles 


1s + 


3 1 


— made 8 — 5a 
of the emtemainment, 2 it ſtill oominuca to 
> ps as: it hes done: fret time dme immgeno- 
4, 18% 1543: 7: 4 1 5105 


WAKEFIELD (b. N.) a town . 
Maire, 272 miles 


from Londen, fairs 
are held Tueſday before 1 re 2 
Mn Gay -Sabu : J : * arid : 


from which are detived 


W A N 


the Iriſh channel, an” . e wb, ant 

WALK (S.) gait or an avenue ſet 
"WALL (3 FM A 
= 2 E 4 
building, ſervi e a 


and ſup- 
the roofs, 1 Sc. 


eyes. 
lump of fat. 
Mn 


n WALSALL eM.) a town in Stafford- 


wm 2 EG are 
held Fe {FARE 'uchday, or horſes 
I ais Sfr; 

N.) a teen in Nor- 


* s (P. N. «own in 
n 

are I 21, and 
ra — baue, and. yedhry 7 *. 


. in Leiceſterſhire; 31 miles from Lon- 
Ita fair is Sept. 19, for horſes, cattle, 
— and goods of ol ere 4. eee 


5 2 7 : rolling or h 


en 

WAND dick or 

124 of N . 
a (V.) to. eg, ramble or 


lad 57:06 05 wif k WAKE. F)/o Han Seeing, grow 


ve thoſe, outer--| 


3 4 ich. 
) a principality is; 4. | cheeſe 


. WALES (P. 
weſt of England ,. comprehending twelve 

coun. ice, bounded by Cheſhire, Shropthice, 
Herefordſhire, and Monmouthſhire, on the 


£ » 
Th 


11 


41 WANT 660 need; deficiency ; porery 


WANT: (V.) to ſand in need of, with, 


WAN GE. . N.) a town in Berk- 
Aae e ma oe 
rday in Marc „ and 

* Calves. b 


Sept. 17, ſor ; horſes | 
| cheeſe and hops ; „ 


' WA'NTON (A.) laſcivious; ſportive, fro- 
lick ſom, gay, luxuriant. 
2 69 a large leathern girt for a 


WA'PEN- 


3 3 


0 (p. .) a 


hos A. aw a , o& 


WAK --- 

" WA/PENTAKE ($.) the divifion. of a 
county; the ſame with what is called a 
hundred. 

WAR (S.). is a hott conteſt between 
princes, fates, 

WA'/RBLE (V.) to quaver in finging to 
King as birds do. 

WA'RBRIDGE P. N.) a born In Com- 

wal, 248 miles from London. Its fairs are 


WAT 


WARP (v.) to change or diftort a rp 


„ 
* 5 


dem Ith natural form or poſition 3 to rark | 


awry, as a wet board in the ſun. 
 WA/RRANT (S.) an act, infiryiment, or 
obligation, whereby a perſort authorizes an- 


to |} other to do ſomething which otherwiſe he 


had 
W "RR ANTRY' ( (80 is a Lorient 
deal, to ſecure another and his heirs, in en- 
7 the-thirig agretd on between them. 
WARN G. Vis franchife, or place 


2 þ COTS tt beaſts and + 
WAR 0 quand, efind, protect. fowls of Warren; as rabbits, par- 5 
WARD (8, Leg. ü of 2 wn; f = ps Wes: 5:1} (.2) 27595 9 
apartment an hoſpital, 'or prifod}” . (P, 'N/) "a" ton Jn. 
phan under 5 ire, 182 miles Its 
WARDEN ($:) 2 keeper; « gnandian f fairs are held July 18, and St Andrew, Nor. 
uch is the keeper oF the Fat l Laer Wes cattle, ard lech f the" urs 
Univerſity, it is che head of a chllegm. is'on Wedneſday. 
WA/RDEN or TuT CIS runs WART (C) is a kettle, round excreſs 
(S.) is a ho hes all the br. comes ariſng'in the fleſh like e 


rr 


7 1 


oy ARDEN or THE — (8) de 40 two.-mnembers to 


officer who receives the gold and filver pullion 
brought in, and overſees the other officers.” 
WA'RDERS or Tix Toon (8 e- 


men watders, dhe attend at the gate, and 


wait on of Rate 1 
WARDNMOTE (s.) is « court e toy 

each ward or diſtrict of London, forthe di 

rection of their affairs. _ 56" Sho 


1 (8), 2 ls Tn 
. 65 
WARE (p. N.) a en in HenGraices 


28 miles from 
Tueſday in September, 8 


cattle; the market is o 


WAREHAM (e. N) an 
ſhire, 108 miles from Landon; and ſends two 
Ae F OO _ 

77 y * and 1; 
e Snturday, 

WA/RFARE (S.) military ſervice, '* **+ 

ns (A.) little heated; rA f 


WA'/RMINSTER (P. NJ) a oon In 
Wiltchire, 99 miles from London. Its faire 
are held April 11, Aug. 10, Oct. a8, for 
cattle, ſheep, ſwine, and cheeſe ; the mar- 
ket is on Saturday. INA 
WARN, (V.) in Law, ie to furnmon 2 
n to a in a court of 
© WA'RNING-r1zcz (S.)is the der leb 
every night about ſun- ſet, to give [„ ww 
the drums and trumpets of the 
Aachen 


and ſound a retreat or tattou, and fe 
WAR ds threads that wiv" 
e IT | 


» 00 -. 
vY mn 

8 
= = 5 


3 


the watch, 


. 
: 
7 * 
* 
- > 
: 


London. Its fair is" firft'{ fi 


| 


"WA/RWICK-(D. ) the bp ef Wur- 
wickſhire, 38 miles from London, and ſends 


f 


Þ Ocfortihiie ang 1 
——— 
is about: center > poems 


- 


ag $70? 


KOs 


owe! fi * 79225 220 
WA/SSAIL (uh er antient engere n. 
fellow, in 


* WASTE (V.) ty dene danse; 
Teer ae e 
WASTE (s.) 2 my 

cez deſolats'or”\ I 


Io - 


ber of men are poſted at a e er yoo” 
the patrole. At Sea, it denotes à meaſure 


or hace of four Hours, becauſe half the ſhip's 


| enn 


| 


er bert 101ʃ 707 


SOIT 


„ ne 
Oo ö 
. 8 = ö 8 : > 
} SH x 
-BORNE 1 7 


Hig dc e r back 


— 
— 5 K 1 2415 . 
E.. | 75 


Nee. 


* 


5 7 ik 7 
_ e 2 1400 far, 101 
der f maghiney employ'd i 


09-5 | fore 


'VING | working a 
bs 25 ee 


77 


= ET 


| — 3 a tenacious matter ſuch as 


$ 7 
$0 ane's 
bo : * - 4 
= & =» 
. 
, ” 3% - SYS 2 


21 ö M 
_ * . 
in f © #2 1 
— SY « (a nine ihe 
1 | | wa Be . | . i 6 | | 
. J 4 * 3 1 ? heat, cold, 
* . "= — 7 I > it q *%\S 4} 4 $4 » "Sa 
+ © rainy 1 „ 4 * 
- þ * 


* . neee 


6 e 


WE 


en by bees from. the 
wers, of which ey form their = 


AX . 1 
WAY (s.) a Ne or N * 


8 953 a_paJen 


or 


X A 2 f 38 


o 
- 
A o 
: q 5 
o * Fo 


a» err eresr anus 


n 
£ 4, 
4 wy S 


COLDN1L1TD 


vu ww nub qe” 


the weather 


+ We 


> "WER | 


WEL 
gs hom Wi ar hr, ne u dern. te 
(8) commas name for al-ank 
8 (8. a widow's mourning habit. 
«) fapullup and deftroy noxious | 
e 2 
Je WEEK (8) 3 hl web Pura, 
je "think, irnagins, furmiſe. Earn 1 


ware 0) ana, CN oly Thurſday, for horned cart] 17 | 
WEIGH, or RY ( 708525 5 Ne Achern, linen n ; 
wool, Sc. Ntaln nw 2 Mn CA —.— 


i ITY 2 


I. DG * n 
Mera 255 inter 
97 Sa 


| WE 2 2 NK. — 4 E 
e bop ire Range 
+ held” the” fy ent, 
eien 974 F< + * 
E u for boa, nen 
| 8 0 : 58 1 - 1. * ö 
auff wa ar- lor abr: ur anos, * 
AZ . 5 
4 N F NF 3 
W ogg ts | 


— al a 10 Nov. 


17, ſor horned es; ty 
ES and the e nab 


* Sim oe lay err * | 
| Th RSS 1 no ee . 
—— SES heats ee N 


— 


. Way, fo 
3 eee, 25 UML, 4 
1 7/66 


29, for ditto and has 


__ „ g Oe . * * , 1 , | | * | 
i Aa R l 2 — F * # : 1 
P EE SS ö : * 
* F : ö 5 * ; ; | 
= * he.” N ” | | 


W I wat 
EI eee, ti s 8 | 
and by ee . e HIP (S.) a ſcourge or cor- 


WHIP-sTary (S.) in a ſhip, i is a ſtrong 
baff faſtened to the helm, by which the 
ſteer s- man Woves the rudder and guides the 


hi * 
HAND ($ ) che firſt advantage. : 


Hurst 

= 85 a little has infigni- 
. 9 to turp, or run vn round - 
WHYRLBAT, or wRonLBAT: (S.) 4 


ag e eee uſed by 
. games and martial er- 


| 
* 


n 1 
; 


= E wo e wind that iſt 
— * og MT is exceeding rapid and impetuous, 
"WHA 


e N of ier 
6 L. For Appin 2 8 Vr — 5 


* on the u 
11 low 
| TOs ek x ry 


. 


* — 1 Aron 2 kind of muſi- | 
Hoa n 


. 


P. N.) a port town in the 


Wt n e 
. * | 
2 Of ERS: TY, 


? 


Tun 2 re 05 js the frſt. 


eye. 
8. among Printers ia 
| re 
22 0 f WHITE:x ar ($.) 8 revt of duty of 84. 
MY ; ft} con | al. by 
rr yo (8) je the! 
2 (V.) to cry without mech u 
um s.) a rab; 2 weed; = fuse. | 
© "WHIRE (V.) to complain affedtedly. | 


WI E 


WHITE-uzArs ( S.) include” mille, 
hotter, cheeſe, white-pots, cuſtar ds, and 0 1 1 


wrbow: (8) 2 emis who has lol her | 


ther kinds of food made n WIELD (V. to altea 
— — „ 4 w thing with ful 
WHITE-LZEZAD. See Cruſe, | 
* WHI'TENESS (s.) the quality which fe 
nominates a body white. 2 


ger's end. or! atis; | 
e ; blan-, an Mepday "1 Ii ſends two men- 
WHIT-SU/NDAY* (s.) . 5 WIGHT 8. * rlon ; © g being, 


a W, 
lemn feſtival of the chuech,. obſeryed-0n- the ung ee P. N. 5 
— after. Eafter, i in memory of the Ng eg EN II and ſ — os. G 
oly 2 apoſtles: called a annel,. i bout 9 
I bit- ſa . or I Bite -ſunday, becauſe this be- long, RES) 1 ke - 
the ſtated tires. for. baptiſm, in port. gon 


thoſe who were bagti ho | 
artrients, 5 . tand, 296 mi 5 TER 
52 Br ; 
Ty IF = ao on 31 — 2 P 
WIL AY Kee rt, uncultivatec + 


— 


Jeng: 5 7 


zed, put on white 
ſpiritual puri received in 265-08 
e Deer, | Þ 


LN tg. 4 ac a 
hiſſing no hot iron 12 inta water.“ 


22 {AJ Ge, Entire. 8 | 


WHOLE'SQME TRY ind, 
e 689 Le WOE; Fry : 
herſelf for — Ges 


— 5 5 SW: den. ; 


ſta * " 7 v3 ; hat he 
5 is de 7 2 
2 m A meteor 
Bucks, eee ting 
Its fairs ate held MAV ao, 50 eds Ages, 8 
for corn and cattle; ; the market Ig om Ex ons is With, 37 
* WICK (3.9 4 | 3 „ 
' WI/CK | HW. 
WI O X Tag | * | "IF . r 9.5 Fire and. MH 
wrought, | 2184S ids: or tl re 
WICKET:(S,) 80 ar 5 * 
hole in 1 WI 
reden (7, . N 
of John. Wicklift, oles.; 2 Boſh 


vinity in the univerſity of Oxfo 

} 1 5 [ap ee 5 
I 

5 WICK WARE l 4 Gi 

— Aptit Nl Joly f E 

Laier are held Aptil 5 and Juin ar for oxen Ind 

horſes; the mar n 

WIDE (A.) broad ; extended. for, ente a ; 


EE 


Ir 
N.) a town'i = 
NP. 1. 


from 


. certay | eſda fe cattle 
. (S.) a water-fayyl, like, but | TH * PR 
ad 


mace | 


iN 


_ 3 12 ) to kick or porn, as impa- 
ten Ki tider. 
55 (S.) an inflrument in the hand | 
hich 1 A thrhed 
(P. N.) a fown in Gl6u- 
Kenn, 87 miles from London. Its fairs 
Te Neid My 18, and Joly 28, for Horſes, 


* 


Wen n OP, N.) 5s ons of e 


einqgue- Porte, Th Ses, 71 miles frem Loh- | 
86%, und lend two to parlament; 
its fair is held May 14, the market on 
Saturday. 

WINCHESTER 5 Gy of 
Sn CG 2 
Members to . Its Fairs tre Beld 
I Mondsy in Left, for bacon, cheeſe, len- 


ther, and horſes; and Oct. for leather, 
+ = mow "kd Heep ; the marked arc 


- WMD {S. —— is Krekih ef 
air, rr 


"WIN {V;) bs tart, change er MOV 


1 ien S A folt enn nedr = | - 
Wien Tertock 


nn 4 A AL Wa Ae 


WIND. un (80 25 hb ieh r. 
nes thekfis bf refed. 
„r Win brnck (S.) A ma- 


kin ae to TIE huge weights rain 
3 


rn ND „ede, 2 
Votes, oſs net 
3 rr I 
heh N an LS : 3 er. 
Ubeniom, — | 


"i WINK (Vs Dark of; 187 ; to 


WiYNNOW to fan or fit te bn 
fromh the chf. * 
 WPNSLOW {P. N.) U 
5 Sales from London. The 
bly Thurſddy, 419 Ag. 27, for 


e A. 


Lad q ” 4 — 00 rw \ — \ 
CR EE OE OE IN Te AE EE ee eee e Sen — — + * | _ 
n „* 1 6 5 6 * —_ « ; hex - * — — — — U! — 
; . 
+ 


+ making the ſhorteſt * which 


4 
* '# 
1 


-ehitle 3 the market is on 88. 
fairs are held May 8 er hotned | 


1 1 


wier (v. 1. clear way 


5 „ * 
. 


ſarcaſm. 
WIRE ($:) is a piece bf metal rumen into 

| ſlender threads. 

WYRESWORTH- (p. N.) 1 Won in 

12 miles from Londen. Its 


cattle g n 
WISBE ACH (P. N.) a town in Cum h 
bridge ſlire, 29 rattes from Lafidon. Iz firs 


are held Saturday and Monday. bef6te Paldy 
Sunday, for hemp and Nux; —— 
Whit for horfes; Sat 

ditto for hemp and fizz; July d, — —— 
und Aug. rt and 2d, 5 ben OAT 
market is on Saturday 

WI'SDOM - 
| refined notion — — 42 


ed to the mind, m it were, 1 
without the Hfiſtunce of ritiocination. 

a moral ſenſe it fignifſcs pridetice 2 4. 
cretion. 


— judging right; nmel; 


re; fayient, 
* isz ners (8. ) filly fellöw ; » Fool 
WISH (V.) to defire ; to long for. l 
WISP.(S.) a handful Nr. 
WISTON (P. N.) a town in Pembroke 
ſhire, 230 miles from Londoh, Whole fr is 
Nov. 5, for cattle, horſes, and thedp'y the 
market id on Sararday, - ; 
Pos => "ps (A.) atrentives "earneſt 
ht fu 
nee 
tw Mr m , 
2 purtify together of thoſe ideas, with 
und Varicty, ih which ang Felem- 
. } blance'or congruity can be Found, in order t& 
__ — pictures nd agrecable _— X 
E 
WI 18.) n find of 
aſchiben to an od woman, Who & ridiebleully 
ſuppoſed in — with the Devil to m, 
" 3 rr or (0 ng burs 
T w A T 
uncthors, Gpnified the aflethbly bf the Wiſe 
men, or great council of the nation, n 
Tthe parlament noWis. - 
WIYTHAM P. 11 town in R, y 
Ines from 'Lo Its Fairs tre held Mon- 


iy bets Whir-Sandg, au Sept. 14, Fr 


N 


toten in Bike, | 
Fits ate held 
catile ; che 5 

| the bivom 


BEER.) Deco quay of th 
= 5 1 


gives evidence in any cauſe. 


way the market is on Tueflay 

WIT H DRA (V.) to 2 , T- 
or alienite to retire. | 
THER (V.) 6 fade, Ecay, to to loſe 


WYTHERS or 4 ende (8.) d the 
juncture of the moulder- bone, at the bottom 


or the neck and mane. 


WUTLING (S.) a pretender to wit and 


$01vTTCx (S.) n Astronomy, 
- the e (Sin Ute tropic of | Humour. 


WITNESS (S.) is one who, pom oath, 
 W/TNEY 


IPE (S. a blowg, Aroke 3 ey. 


WOR 
Y (P. Oxf, 
e e n g 2 


7 ha > ly in Eaſter week, and June 29, for. 

cattle of all ſorts, and Nov. 22, for ditto and 

cheeſe; the market js on Thurſday. 
WI'TTICISM (S.) a weak attempt at 


. rg 70d. (8.) ane wha enows hi wife's 
ſtaiky, but ſeams contented with his 
Wye PA N.) a town in So- 
merſztſhire, i53 miles from London. Its me 
Fairs are held May 12, and Sept. 25, far cat- 
tie; the market is on Tueſqay. 
too 8. a plant — 4 by dyers to give | 
4 blue 
WO URN E. Lewie eee 
$58 from London. Its fairs are hald 
' * 2 July 13. and OR. 6, for cattle; 
i 2 Nw Friday. 
OE (8. } griet, forrow, mile, cala- 


Wap (8.) a plain apen country. 
WOLFE ($.)} a kind of, wild dog. 
e ce (S. the female of thehywas 
* WOMB (S.) the place of the fetus in the 


ber. 
* een e 


DELL 2 
0 220 
2 8 2 4 


lay. 14. r hy 
. 2 an ſheep z 15 on Thur 

2 e cer br. K.) a town 
u 


ndon. 


7, fo 


6 miles f 
4 RY 18, nd Sept. 1, linen; 
"May . : fer 3 


e 
ö h cotom ; 
woe (V 2 e 


). dmpugtion ; aſtoniſh- 


FO (3 ($-) 3 1 ek of trees 
PB apaibge 7h. y.) 
uffolk, 75 miles rom Land 1 25 
— 1 257 25 M 75 . _> 
wa he 34-2 — vor 
|  $vo membery. tp 2 a are | 
0 bel 3 Re? * 
| 2 12 96. — 


= Tueſday Ye 


_ (8) þ the ber 
1 Voor (8.) 3s the bar or covering of 
WORCESTER (PB. 22 of War- 

TER a ax 


. coſterſhjxe, Ia miles n, and 
EB 


Aug. 25, . 197 


2 E. — & We nels, 1 


Il bor cattle, borſes, 


WRE 


moncrerthaing 1 A 
ded b A Shropſhire and St Oh 5 gt "I 
north; by Warwickſhire on the eaſt; I 
Glouceſterſhire on the ſouth, and by 


| 


2 on the weſt; 5 130 miles in eit 5 3 
c rence, and Is o mem 9 
hament. 69 1 : * "I -: 
WORD in articulate = 
found defigned to een * 2HY 4 
9 (S.] labour, n toil ogiploy- 3 
MANSH maazufatures | 
mY. 1755 * artiſt. 4 85 1 2 
"WOR 0 J in Fortification, are che ſe- 3 
yeral | lines, ches, 5 &c, "made Ty hund 9 
lac Ao , to rt it I 
; WO RKSO = eye a 7 BY in 8 4 
ne, „ ile Londor * 4 
Ta 175 * TI, 4; GA D = 
2 catt horfes, a 3 
18 on edneſday raf N 3 
WORLD (80 is the a lege of 2 
which compoſe the univerſe, ' 
" "WO (3) ra dj 
earth, or in th W 
Diſtillers, a 1650 8 ding aden pip 
r (v.) to, tare, 
"WORSHIP ($.) the offering Wa 
How e er thank(givings 2 wg 
8 our 8. Den b 
lawgiy 70 znd judge. Alſo, hon 
2 Neierent to . 
WOIRSTED ( $.) 
thread, which,” in the indi, 


 hards "than ordinary. 
"WORSTED F .) a town In 880 


117 miles from Vas whole fair is May 2 2s 
an | 
market is on Saturd ng petty W y 


NORTH (S.).p lee j value ; merit x vir- 


2 WORT deſt * 
ge 080 nl ne i FO | 

Nusser 2 town of 
2 7 


. 5 

ele Fw Lon * ſends 
two * ee rs are 
held way: 4 Yor 73 and Per. I +2 cows 
and pigs is on Thurk 

r 0 1 0 4 

town in Glonceſterſhirg, 52 m 
an whoſe fair is "Yep. 2 by, ee 


| cheeſe ; the market is on 28 
WOUND S,) 1 1 
Da 1 the 55 | «har 
dent; however, thoſe made b | 
| fruments, may "properly enou 
RA'NGL V.) brawl, 
10 55 NG 0 PIP 


2 
n- 


| 


ee. 


arts of the body, 8 by ſome 
„ © or Ss 80. oy of 
302 | 


lution of the contin 

i ht 
wounds. 
* e e en e ne 
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THS.) anger; fury; rage. 

WREAK (V.) to revenge; to vent one's. 
for-an injury reteived. 

WREATH (S.) a garland; a chaplet. In 


= Heraldry, it is a roll of fine linnca or ſilk, 
E Hke aturbant, conſiſting of the colours borne, 


in the eſcutcheon. 
0 (.) a ſprain g 2 pull. 


* WREST (V.) to ith, twiſt, diſtort, ar 


WRE'STLING (S.) is a kibd of combat 
F 
to ei ſtren and agility, try 
9 throw his oppovent to the ground. 
WRETCH (S.) 2 miſerable, or a worth- 


ſorry creature 
WRE'TCHED (A.) miſerable, unfortu- 
nate, calamitous; , pitiful, worthleſs. 
WREXHAM (P. N.) a town, in Den- 
bighſhire, 138 miles from London. Its fairs 


_ held March 23 — June 6, 


and Sept. 1 Ware, Man- 
cheſter — wor horſes, hops, and all ſorts of 
ſeeds in March; 
Thurſday. 
WRI'GGLE' (v.) to move to and fro 


with quick, hort motions z to fee z to in- 
finuate. 


WRIGHT (s.) a wotkman ; an artifcer; 


” _ as a ſhip-wright, mill-wright, Se. 


WRING (V.) weeks; Rely ee 
to force by violence. 
WRINKLE (S.) a forrow in the face or 
ſkin; acreafe or fold in a garment. 
:  WRYNTON (P. N.) a wb in Socher 
ſetſhire, FF 
is OR. 18. for cattle and toys 

WRIST (s.) is chat Join by which, th 
| hand is joined to the arm 8 

WRIT (S.) in” Lav, aner the king 

in uri under ſeal, t 0 

N — tr to the Nen, e. Abe, 
officer, and commanding fomething to be | 
done in relation to a ſait or action. 

WRITING (S.) is the art or act of 
fying and conveying 00G An, 5 


letters, or characters, the \. fs 
| Hk (V.) to te, roi 
or force by violence. - 


WRONG (s.) injury; S error. 

WRONG (A.) not y right; untrue; 
unfit z unſuitable, 

W NG-HEADED (A.) injudicious ; 


erroneous; perverſe. 
WRO THAN (P. N.) a town in Kent, 
25 miles from London, whoſe fair is May 4, 


A 


J ueſday. 


N WRY (4. ) crooked, diftoned, wrefed, 


perverted, 

WY/DRAUGHT ( 8.) a watercourſe, 
£ni, ot common ſewer. 

WYE P. N.) a'town in Kent, 57 miles 


fttom London, vgl fairs are held March 24%, 


1 — — 
4 : 


the markets are Monday and | 


{1 


"4 
1 


8 


* 


| and Nor. 25 for horſes, cattle, and gel; 


the market is on — 


X, is the twenty ſecond letter of our al- 


os the NN 2 antient Greeks uſed it, 
t expreſſed it its component Cf. 
Neither have the Italians this — but 
| expreſs it by . X begins no word in the 
Engliſh language, but ſuch as are of Greek 
original, and we find „e 
what are of Latin derivation, as 


this ſound by ſingle letters, as in back, cracks, 
necks, &c. by i, in brooks, breaks, rocks ; by 
ce, in acceſs, accident ; "by 4, in ation, pare 
tian, c. The and French 
and ſuch ſeems to be made of two s placed 
thus; it ſignifies 10, o00. 
r S.) an eccleſiaſtical of- 
ficer in the Greek the fame with 
hoſpitaller ; or a perſon who takes care of the 
rec reception and entertainment of ſtrangers. 
1 (S.) an inn for the 0 


zent nothing but bread and falt, and 
drank only water ; ſometimes they added 
pulſe,” herbe, and fruit. This ſort faſting 


devotion and not by obligation, 
XPHIAS(S:) the fend ä; alſo, a me- 

'teor, or comet, in form of And. 

XIPHO IDEs (S.) in Anatomy; is a carti- 


poi inted like a ſword. 
' *XYLO-ALotxs, or ALOE-wood (S.) is a 
drug diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, the calam- 
bo the common lignum aloes, and calam- 
bitter, bur of a fragrant ſmell. | 
rg By a (S.) is the wood of 
18 tree which yields that precious gum, cal- 
led by the Latins opobalſamum, and by us 
the balm of Gilead, | 
XY'LON (S.) the cottop-tree:” | 
"X YNOF/CFA (S.) in Grecian cooper” 
was an anniverſary feaſt obſerved by the 


 thenians, in memory of Theſeus, by whoſe 


perſuaſion they united all their petty commu- 
nities of Attica into one commonwealth, 
XYSTA'RCHA (S.) in Antiquity, was 

the maſter or director who preſided over the 
wrefſtters and fencers. 


geons in ſera aping bones. 
XV STUs (S.) — the Ofvike, was a 


long portico, . the 


wreſtlers 


3 phabet, and a double conſonant. Nei- 


flexion, defliixion, axle, &c. We cen expreſs | 


— 
it cs or ks. In Numerals, it expreſſes 10, 


one over the other. Ie e e it | 


| ceptivin and entertainment of ſtrangers ; 
Hoſpiral. 

ee, 'GIA (a Nr Hiſtory, 
is the eating of : ſo the antient 


Chrifttans called — faſt-days, on which 


was obſerved chiefly in the holy week, out of 


| age adhering to the ſternum, or breaſt- bone, 


NE n 


XV. ST ER (S.) an inftrument uſed by for- | 


2 88 2522338282878. 851574 


MY 


7 2 


S an. 


F 


Sik 


wrefflers and gladiators exerciſed. Among the | 
2 Xyſtus was an alley, or double 
row of trees, meeting at top, and forming a 
ſhade to walk under. 


y 7 
* ; : 
* ©» - : 7 
* * 2 
; % : 
** on d'& hy 8 4 | 


is the weg- letter of our Aba 

bet; its ſound is formed by expreſſing 

the breath with a ſudden expanſion of the 
lips, from that configuration by which we 
expreſs the vowel 2. It 4s one of the ambi- 
genial letters, being a conſonant” in the be- 
ginning of words, and placed before all vow- 
els, as in yard, youth, York, &c. but before | 
no conſonant. At 2 the end wt wakes ba 
vowel, and is ſubſtituted from the found of i, 
as in try, cry, fry, &c. In the middle of | ti 
words it is not uſed ſo freq as 7, unleſs | 
in thoſe derived from the Greek, as in chyle, 


. 


&c. tho” it is admitted into | 


ſome — words, as in dying, ering 
prying, c. TY was much uſed by the Sax 

ons, — is is found for i in our old En- | 
gliſh writers. Vis alſo a numeral, fignify- | 
ing 150, and with a daſh over it it thus, T, 
150, 0 

Farc HRr, or raren 68.) i is a — 
| ll fitted for carrying ſtate 

i. YARD (s.) is an Engliſh meaſure of three 
feet. 


YARDS oy A $ny S.) are thoſe long 


i. 


pieces of timber made a little tapering at each. | 


end, and fitted each athwart its proper maſt, 
with the ſails faſtened to them, fo as to be 
hoiſted, or lowered, as occaſion ſerves. Alſo, 

laces (where ſhips of war are fitted out, and 


AAN is that half of the 
that Wege. when. 1 hes | 
athwart the ſhip. 


* YARE (A.) ready, 1 ſharp. upon a 


YA/RMOUTH (P. N.) 
folk, 122 miles from Lo and ſends two 
members to parliament, Its fairs are held 
TREE _ 3 May 4, and Octo - 
ber 19, for horſes, cattle, and pedlary ; 
mack Roe on Wedneſday and Saturday. 1 | 

YA'RMOUTH * N.) a town of Hamp- 
ſhire, in the iſle 5 92 miles Fong? 
London, and ſends two members to 
"_— its fair is July 25, and the 


YARN 
» 


lia. 
t on | 


wool or flax thread. 
ble 19 18 which | 


AA. N.) a town in the North cher. 
| YOAK or ran ($/)'in our antient 
land: a two gen 


Riding of Yorkſhire, 212 miles from Lon- 
don. Its fairs are on Holy-thurſday, and 


Oct. 19, for horſes, cattle, and the | 
market is on Thu r 


YAWS (65) — diſtemper in Gui- 


* 


2 town of Nor- 


ö 


Yor 


pox. In Sea Language, a 
when ſhe does not ſteer ſteady. 


longing to a large ſhip, 


” YAWN 
© FARLEY e. N 


Ca 


the market is re 


| 22 
06 the tn » gms the fun ſun takes to go 
4 4 Ly Zodiac. This 2 
properly the ae or —— year, and 
F 5 36 68 days, $.hourg,, and 87 minutes. 
2E 


As for the Gregorian, the civil, ſolar. or 


urſday . 4 
bring forth lambs. 


ARN (V, to bark as beagls; to griere 

9 ion. © 

Tre (S.) the foam of beer in fermen- 
nz barm. 


low part of an egg - 
YELL(V.) to make a diſmal howling. * 
YELLOW G5 is one of the original 


co- 
2 of light. 


2 is one of the 


[in men. 

YELP ) to. bark 2s a dog fox, Ge. 1 
YEO/ (S] the higheſt degree among 
= Plebeians of England, next in order to 

gentry. Veomen are properly freeholders, 
and uſe their own land. Alon title cf 


fice in the king's houſdald, dates an uſher 
and a groom. 

- YEO/MEN or THE: GUARDS 68.) foot 
guards that attend the king's perſon, dreſſed 
after the ae eee e 


time. 

'YE!OVIL, (P. N.). a town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are lar 8 une 28, for 
1 2 bullocks,  Heep, lambs, hogs, and 


the | ſheep, and yy Gyr is on Fri- 


Ye 

YERKING (8. J in the! 
a horſe ſtrikes with his hind legs, or flings 
or kicks back with his whole base 


to ſurrender, or give up. 
.YOAK, or vox (S.) a wooden frame, 
fitted over” the necks of two oxen, where-- 


| by 'they are coupled in order to draw toge- 


| cuſtoms; was ſo mu 
could plough in a day.” 


2 call the 1 
a ſhip makes yaws,. - 


a town in Hunting- ; 
dont re, 72 miles from London, whoſe far 


is Aſeenſion - thurſday, for horſes and „ * 


E ee and the platonic 
their reſpectire ar- 


eee a. best of one year 
YELK, or vor (S. ) the de or ye | 


LELAND in a ere is a diſeaſe, * : 
F | 


3 and Nov. 17, for horſes, ballacks, | 
is when A 


, YIELD (V.) to produce; permit; allow Bow; 


YAWL (S.) a ſmall veſſel or boat, be- 
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Among the Alters, Z was agen 1 
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h ip 
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. (P. v 999 * Hr E te fa — rogficy 
containing the — of Zachariah, the | ; 
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*F N als ſtyle 

; FER, Ar 8.) in Phonic 
123. n 1 of the 
[dog weeds of a generally fuppoſed 
ie de 3 gti == r 
the | ratiag y ONES] i 6 232 

| | peral mixed vi wave t+ ape wetted 


AR ea + town marey-andreu, 


PIR E) the exerciſe of a 


the fews, ſo cal 


1 e D 


ee, Ae g- 


e 11 
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E. capi 


for the h 
e 


at he made wih 


away 5 ng 7 


ties of law ; r even execut- 


| 12 Fr T9 of . x» J 7 zenl 


. 1 2 


ade IP. 


Dal, which Og ſo 


Na (ed 4 F01enany of Ag fog 


"ZEBRA (64 386 vil phe hp nt ext 


beautiful api 


-colgur'd, and ut the 2 
22 1 


the — af ed Borg 


coin worth a 


he ps e, 2 , 


"his book, was compo 


ft 
a0 Foc TA 
dier 394 le kene if 


K 


is retirement x 5 — wy Ore, 


Nis 5 


| 2 Fs ao 
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Hes, 
They 
TEVESERCE 


es cat. c 


' 
| 
| 


*” wow wy - OD SY WW WW WT” TR 


eee N the cage. 1 New 


captivity of the ten 1 — "and before that 


enormities; Which render their deſtruction 


3 an adjective or verb which agrees 


and the Mahombtans the Koran, 
found 


arguatent Whit Zo- 
8 N 1 


Ada 50 Ives © * 5 * 

creation ahd dtloge as Moles does, 50 com- 

and the fame OE 2 bout clean Ind 
0 


unclean beaſts, I ks oy r 1 og 
» the ſacerdotal | 
tutions of .Jew . The rk 
s contents are an hi iſtorical Account of £5 
„actions, and propheties H its, author, 


vith rules and exhortations for moral wing. 


wen who are {aid to be the Tadducees 
chin and 


tron, 5 ng th 
£4 1. 
e f . IE Ts . 


vertical 17 Wee 
girth . fake LF 


MEDI arora 8 6 1. ee. | 


venly os Fe ts the ls inde: D bee 
the Feed ors the Frs dted We 


HANWAH (p. N.) a eli tk 
of the Ola T nt, containin oe oe. 
dichions of ' Zephaniah * ſon of 

ſon of 'Gedaliahz being the ma of 
e twelve leſſer pro 1 e prophe ſied in 
the time of king 2 lle after the | the 


of Judah; ſo that he was cotemporary with 
Jeremiah. He freely publiſhed to the Jews, 
that what aſed the divine wrath againſt 
them, was their contempt of God's ſervice, 
their apoſtacy, treachery, idolatry, and otber 


terrible, univerſal, and unavoidable z and 
then mingles exhortations with repentance. 
ZE!/PHYR (S.) the weſt wind. 
ZEST (S.) is the woody thick ſkin, quar- 
tering the kernel of a walnut. Alſo, the 
fine ethereal oil that is ſqueez'd from the 


chip of an orange or lemon peel. L | 


ZETE'TIC mzTHoD (S.) in Mathema- 
tics, is the method made uſe of to-inveſtigate 
or ſolve a problem, 

ZEU'GMA (S.) is a figure in Grammar, 


with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of ſup-- 
lement, referred to another more remote. 
© ZIBELLIUNA (S.) a fable, a ſmall wild 
creature, bred in the woods of Muſcovy, haw 
ing a rich fur. 
ZIBE'THICUS (S.) tae civet cat. 
ZINGIBER, or zinz1BEs (S.) ginger. 
ZINK, or ZINC (8) is a very remarkable 


[ha 


e Mahometans hate a ſeQt which they © Sy being 1 


e Zend taken out of | mi 
e Ge on Fe 1 
0 


r 
20 0 


crele, 2557 G50 is he gn | 


extremes two A S Os. 1 


diltanc 
h 3 222 1 e and pl. 


bend the excu 


. It i 8 1 twelve portions, 

— the — 
i Duggan * 2 che —— 
motion as welt 74 on, om pow rene = 


% | 22 Jooger, corr 


uinenrss. 
Den . d. 
. r 
* te fir 

in ＋ 
S and bemer- 


go | rate. - The torrid gone m a band 
"| tbe globe, A * 
two tropics, Its -breafith is 4 38. A 
equator running thro" the — of "ity ie 
and | vides it ingo 6qual parts, esch cohtliniag; 
29/, Vhetrigh 26ncs ate ſeghnorſts VF 
e Cirele of che ** deren inated, one h 
the Antarctio, and the oder by ohe ric | 
circle ; the breadth of each is 460 39. The 
temperate zones are two bands, environing | 
the globe, and contained between' the tropics 
and the polar circles ; the breatth of cack is 
43? 2. 
ZO'NNAR (S.) a kind of belt, or gir- 
dle of black leather, which the Chriſtians 
and Jews of the Levant, in the territories of 


| the grand ſeignior, are obliged to wear, to 


diſtinguiſh them from the Mahometans. 

ZOO/GRAPHY (S.) is the deſcription 
of animals. | 

ZOO'LOGY (S.) is the ſcience of ani- 
m 

Ja i obſerves, that this makes one of the 
three kingdoms, as they are called, of natu- 
ral hiſtory ; the vegetable and mineral being 
the two others:? in theſe, however, there is 
this difference made by writers, that while 
vegetables and minerals are treated of toge- 
ther, as all of a piece in each, the ſubjects of 
Zoolegy are divided; and it is made to com- 
poſe, as it were ſeveral kingdoms. The ſub- 
jects of it are accordingly divided into fix ſe- 
veral families, 1. The hairy quadrupeds. 
2. The birds. 3. The amphibious animals, 
tuch as ſerpents, ger ond froge, and tortoiſes, > 


4. The 


. 27 
e 


„ 
ate body, partaking both of the nature of a 
"Renfitive and a vegetable. 

| 1 cor uu (S.) is a ſta- 
- tvary column, that bears and the fi- 
Sure of an animal. 

ZOO0'TOMY 48) is the art of diffefting 


AZOPISSA (S.) a kind of pitch and tar, 
> "oil; that have been a long time 


- ZWINGLIANS (P. N.) a branch of the 
Proteſtan 


© 
2 | 
= 
- A - WY 
1 2 
— 
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* 


-  antient Chriſtian reformers, or 


ts, 
fo called from their author Huldric Zuin- 
ius, a divine of Switzerland, who ſoon , 
After Luther had. declared againſt the church 
of Rome, and being then miniſter of the | ma, 
of Zurich, fell in with him, os 

openly againſt indulgences, 
maſs, the celi of the clergy, &c. But 

differed from Luther about the Euchariſt. 
"ZYGZENA,or BALANCE Fin (S.)is one 
of the moſt fiſh in the world; 
in its Sorm the general He is five or fix feet, 
but it grows to be much larger ; the head is 
moſt figure of that 1 

It is not oblong, and running in a 
with that of the body, but is placed tranſ- 
verſely, and has the 8 

hammer 


7 inſets. . And, 6. 
e fiſhes, 5. The i 2 


| much 


| 


| acquire i in 


the. eyes are oblong. and 

"oblong and moderately thick; them are two 

back fins, and a pinna ani; the aperture of 

the gills are ten oblong flies, five on each fide, 

= from juſt below the head towards the 

the pectoral fins 3 the tail is divided 

into two parts, and the upper of theſe is 
—— than the under, 


; the body is 


MA (S.) in Anatomy, is a bont of 


the head, — called os jugale, being no 
fingle bone, but an union or aſſemblage of 
two proceſſes, or eminences of bones; the 
one from the os temporis, the other from the 
os malæ ; theſe proceſſes are hence termed 
the zygomatic proceſſes, and the ſuture that 
joins them together, is denominated the zygo- 


matic ſuture. 
ZYGOMA'TICUP fin in Anatomy, is a 
muſcle of the head, g from the os zygo- 


whence its name, ard terminating at 
_ angle of the lips. This muſcle, tho' 
3 is ſometimes double through - 
3 at other times it has a double head 3 
ſometimes its tal is only bit, and Ke 
riouſly interwoven with the adjoining ones. 
ZYMO'LOGY (S.) in Chemiftry, is a 
termi to 
or the doctrine of fermentation in general. 


ZYMOSPMITER (S.) is an inftrument 


to meafure-the degree of fermentation octa · 
fioned by the mixture of different ma 
and the. of heat which thoſe matters 


tem ure of the blood of animals. 
ZYTHO'GALA (S.) a beer willy, 

drink recommended 

taken after a vorait, 


n * D 
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expreſs 2 treatiſe on fermentation, 


ing; as alſo the heat or 


OI 
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